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GAS. 

GAS.    Goth,  and  Swed.  g^na,  to  ferment,  a  gently  the  bladder  near  tlie  flame  of  a  candle  till 

term  first  commonly  used  by  Van  Helmont  for  it  once  took  fire,  it  would  then  continue  flaming 

fluids  of  an  aeriform  character.  till  all   the  spirit  was  compressed  out  of  the 

Gas.  The  various  gaseous  bodies  have  been  bladder,  which  was  the  more  surprising,  because 
enumerated,  and  their  propertiesexplained,  in  that  no  one  could  discern  any  difi'erence  in  the  ap- 
depaitmentof  chemistry,  to  which  they  peculiarly  pearance  between  these  bladders,  and  those 
belong;  and  we  now  propose  to  direct  the  atten-  which  are  filled  with  common  air. 
tion  of  our  readers  to  one  of  the  most  important  <  But  then  I  found  that  this  spirit  must  be 
practical  applications  of  gaseous  chemistry,  in  kept  in  good  thick  bladders,  as  in  those  of  an  ox, 
cbe  illumination  of  buildings,  and  even  large  or  the  like;  for  if  I  filled  calves'  bladders  there- 
cities,  by  carbureted  hydrogen  gas.  with,  it  would  lose  its  inflammability  in  twenty- 

The  producing  from  ccud  an  aeriform  flui'l,  four  hours,  though  the  bladders  became  not  re- 

which  could  be  distributed  at  pleasure  in  every  laxed  at  all.' 

direction,  for  the  purpose  of  economical  illumi-        But  the  application  of  the  gas  thus  generated 

nation,  has  justly  been  ranked  amongst  the  great-  to  the  purposes  of  economical   illumination   is 

est  benefits  which  the  science  and  enterprise  of  of  much  more  recent  date,  and  the  merit  of 

this  country  have  conferred  on  mankind.  introducing  it  is  principally  due  to  Mr.  Mur- 

That  co^  evolves  a  permanently  elastic  and  doch,  whose  observations  upon  the  subject  are 

inflammable  aeriform  fluid,  seems  first  to  have  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 

boen  experimentally  ascertained  by  the  Rev.  Di.  1808.     He  first  tried  it  in  Cornwall,  in  the  ytar 

Clayton,  and  a  brief  account  of  his  discovery  is  1792;  and  afterwards,  in  1798,  established  an 

•  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  fo2  apparatus  upon  a  more  extended  scale  at  Boul- 

the  year  1739.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  ton  and  Watt's  foundry  at  Birmingham ;  and  it 

Tiis  paper; — '  I  got  some  coal,  and  distilled  it  was  there  that  the  first  public  display  of  gas 

in  a  retort  in  an  open  fire.    At  first  there  came  lights  was  made  in  1802,  upon  the  occasion  of 

over  only  phlegm,  afterwards  a  black  oil,  and  the  rejoicings  for  peace.    These,  however,  were 

then  likewise  a  spirit  arose,  which  I  could  no  but  imperfect  trials,  when  compared  with  that 

wajw  condense ;  but  it  forced  my  lute  or  broke  made  in  1805  at  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Lee's  cot- 

my  glasses.     Once  when  it  had  forced  my  lute,  ton  mills  at  Manchester ;  and  upon  the  results  of 

coming  close  thereto,  in  order  to  try  to  repair  it,  1  ^vhich,  all  subsequent  procedures,  with  regar.l 

observed  that  the  spirit  which  issued  from  it  caught  to  gas  lighting,  may  be  said  to  be  founded.     The 

nreattheflameof  the  candle,  and  continued  bum-  whole  'cotton  miTI,  and  many  adjacent  build- 

mg  with  violence,  as  it  issued  out  in  a  stream,  in^s,  were  illuminated  with  coal  gas,  to  the  ex- 

which  I  blew  out  and  lighted  again  alternately  for  elusion  of  lamps,  candles,  and  other  sources  of 

several  times.    I  then  had  a  mind  to  try  if  I  artificial  light.     Nearly  1000  burners  of  different 

could  save  any  of  this  spirit,  in  order  to  which,  forms  were  employed ;  and  the  liq:ht  produced 

I  took  a  turbinated  receiver,  and  putting  a  can-  was    estimated    equal    to    that  of  2500    well 

die  to  the  pipe  of  the  leceiver,  whilst  the  spirit  managed  candles  of  six  to  the  pound, 
arose,  I  observed  that  it  catched  flame,  and        The  most  important  and  curious  part  of  Mr. 

continued  burning  at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  though  Murdoch's  statement  relates  to  the  cost  of  the 

▼ou  could  not  discern  what  fed  the  flame.     I  two  modes  of  liduine:  (namely,  by  gas  and 

then  blew  it  out,  and  lighted  it  again  several  candles)  per  annum.     The  cost  of  the  coal,  used 

times;  after  which  I  fixed  a  bladder,  squeezed  to  furnish  the  gas,   amounting  annually  to  110 

and   void  of  air,  to  the  pipe  of  tlie  receiver,  tons,  was  £l25.     Forty  tons  of  coals  to  hea-t  the 

The  oil  and  phlegm  descended  into  the  receiver,  retort  £20,  and   the   interest  of  capitil   stir.lc, 

but  the  spirit,  still  ascending,  blew  up  the  blad-  with  due   allowance  for  accidents  and  rc'j)airs, 

Jer.     I  then  filled  a  good  many  bladders  there-  .€550.     From  the  joint  amount  of  these  itt-nis 

with,  and  might  have  filled  an   inconceivable  must  be  deducted  the  value  of  seventy  tons  ot 

number  more,  for  the  spirit  continued  to  rise  for  coke,  at  Is.  4d.  per  cwt.,  amounting  to  £*>3, 

^^veral  hours,  and  filled  the  bladders  almost  as  which  reduces  the  total  annual  expense  to  £g02; 

fast  as  a  man  could  have  blown  them  with  his  while   that  of  caudles  to  give  the  same  li'Tl.t 

moudi ;  and  yet  the  quantity  of  coals  distilled  would  amount  to  £2000. 
was  inconsiderable.  Such  was  the  flattering  result  of  th«  first  trial 

*  I  kept  this  .spirit  in  the  bladders  a  consider-  of  gas  illumination  upon  a  tolerably  extensivf 

able  time,  and   endeavoured   several  ways  to  scale.    In  re^rard  to  its  efficacy,  we  are  informed 

condense  it,  but  in  vain.    And  when  I  had  a  by  Mr  Murdoch,  that  the  peculiar  softness  and 

mind  to  divert  strangers  or  firieiids,  I  have  fre-  clearness  of  the  light,  with  its  almost  unvaryin<4 

qnently  taken  one  of  these  bladders,  and  prick-  intensity,  brought  it  into  great  favor  with  the 

fDg  a  hole  therein  with  a  pin,  and  compressing  work  people  '  and  its  being  free  from  the  incon 
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2  GAS. 

venience  of  sparks,  and  the  irequent  neoessity  of  The  specific  gravity  of  the  fimoer  gas,  thai  of  air 

snutfing,  are  circumstances  of  material  import-  being  =i  1000,  was  :=  560,  and  of  the  latter  i= 

ance,  as  tending  to  diminish  the  hazard  from  fire,  555 :  the  fitness  of  gases  for  the  purposes  of  illu- 

to  which  cotton  mills  are  so  much  exposed.  minating  is,  generally  speaking,  directly  as  their 

When  Mr.  Lee  was  examined  by  Mr.  specific  gravity. 
Brougham,  in  1809,  before  a  committee  of  the  These  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
house  of  commons,  against  the  Gas-light  and  a  chaldron  of  good  Wallsend  Newcastle  coals 
Coke  Company's  bill,  his  evidence  was  then  would  afford  from  17,000  to  20,000  cubical  feet 
equally  &vorable.  He  said,  it  gave  no  disagree-  of  gas,  but  the  process  of  distillation,  as  now 
able  smell ;  and  when  questioned  as  to  the  carried  on  in  the  large  establishments  for  light- 
goodness  and  purity  of  the  light,  '  I  bum  it,'  ing  the  metropolis,  seldom  affords  a  larger  aver- 
said  he,  '  every  night  in  my  own  house,  in-  age  produce  than  12,000  cubical  feet.  There 
stead  of  thirty  pairs  of  candles.'  He  further  <!an,  however,  be  little  doubt  that,  by  iroprove- 
added,  that  he  found  it  perfectly  wholesome,  ments  in  the  construction  and  management  of 
and  that  it  was  never  complained  of  either  in  the  retorts,  the  highest  of  the  above  averages 
his  own  dwelling-house,  or  m  the  mill.  might  be  procured ;  and  calculating  upon  this 

The  president  and  council  of  the  Royal  So-  produce  of  gas,  and  upon  the  other  substances 

ciety  proved  the  high  opinion  which  they  enter*  <  yielded  by  the  operation,  we  obtain  a  curious 

tainea  of  the  value  and    importance   of  Mr.  and  striking  result. 

Murdoch's  communication,  on  the  employment  The  average  value  in  London  of  a  chaldron  of 

of  the  gas  from  coal  for  the  purpose  of  illumi-  the  best  Newcastle  coals  is  £3.    Tlie  value  of 

nation,  by  adjudging  to  him  count  Rumford's  the  products  of  its  distillation  is  as  follows : — 
gold  and  silver  medab. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  ^ ,  chaldron  of  coke,  at  31i. 

for  some    valuable   researches  concernmg  the  12  gallons  of  tar  at  lOrf 

coraposiUon  of  the  aeriform  products  of  several  ^3  ^Uons  of  ammoniac^  liquor,  at  6d. 

varieties  of  coal.    He  has  pomted  out  the  van-  g^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^f        ^^  ^5, 

ous  composition  of  the  gas  at  different  penods  ^q^  ^^^^  feet     .        .        .        .  15    0    0 

of  the  distillation,  and  has  shown  the  important  

influence  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  £17  17     9 
coal  is   distilled,  upon  the   proportion  of  gas 


£.  f. 
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0 
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From  the  value  of  products  must,  of  course. 


yielded,  and  its  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  illu- 
mination.   This  fact  attracted  tne  notice  of  Mr. 

Clegg,  the  engineer  of  the  Gas-light  Company,  be  deducted,  the  value  of  the  common  coal  em- 
who  has  founded  upon  it  several  ingenious  im-  ployed  in  the  furnaces  for  heating  the  retorts, 
provements  in  the  construction  of  the  retorts  amounting  to  abojit  five  chaldrons  for  every  five- 
employed  at  the  Westminster  gas  works.  Coal  and-twenty  chaldrons  submitted  to  distillation, 
*m  large  heaps,  and  gradually  heated,  affords  and  the  expense  incurred  by  wear  and  tear,  with 
ess  gas,  and  more  water  and  tar,  than  when  it  is  the  wages  of  the  laborers,  and  lastly,  the  inte- 
fxtended  over  a  considerable  surface,  and  sud-  rest  upon  capital.  Mr.  Murdoch's  estimate, 
denly  brought  to  a  red  heat.  It  is  also  very  already  quoted,  will  be  found  pretty  accurate 
advantageous  to  dry  the  coal  before  its  introduc-  upon  these  heads. 

tion  into  the  retort.  The  tar  is  frequently  employed  fi)r  the  pro- 

In  a  small  gas  apparatus,  erected  in  the  labo-  duction  of  gas,  either  by  mixing  it  with  small 

latory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  it  was  found  coal  in  the  retorts,  ot  by  passing  it  through  a 

that  4  lbs.  of  good  Newcastle  coal,  introduced  red  hot  tube.     Every.pound  yields  between  se- 

into  the  retort  previously  heated  red  in  a  sjiallow  venteen  and  eighteen  cubic  feet,  containing  from 

iron  pan,  may  be  made  to  afford  a  produce  of  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  olefiant  gas.  When, 

from  twenty  to  twenty-six  cubic  feet  of  gas,  con-  therefore,  it  has  been  cleansed  by  lime,  it  burns 

sisting  of  ^^th  a  very  brilliant  flame,  and  is  a  most  im- 

8  Olefiant  gas.  proving  addition  to  the  common  gas.     Wigan 

72  Carbureted  hydrogen.  and  Cannel  coal  yield  the  best  and  laigest  pro- 

13  Carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen.  portion  of  gas  for  the  purposes  of  illumination, 

4  Carbonic  acid.  but  it  is  seldom  it  can  be  employed  on  account 

3  Sulphureted  hydrogen.  of  its  high  price. 

The  burners,  or  tubes  whence  the  gas  issues 

IQO  for  combustion,  may  be  infinitely  and  tastefully 

The  carbonic  acid  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  are  varied.    The  varieties  commonly  employed  are 

separated  by  the  lime  in  the  purifiers.  the  bat's-wing  burner,  and  the  Argand  burner. 

The  same  quantity  of  coal  introduced  into  the  The  former  consists  of  a  brass  tube  having;  a  slit 

cold  retort,  and  gradually  heated,  afforded  only  at  its  extremity  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long 

twenty-two  cubic  feet  of  gas,  consisting  of  and  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  wide.    The  latter  is 

5  Olefiant  gas.  composed  of  two  concentric  brass  tubes,  about 
7t)  Carbureted  hydrogen.  two  inches  long,  closed  at  bottom  by  a  ring  of 
18  Carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogeiu  brass,  and  at  the  top  by  one  of  steel,  perforated 

6  Carbonic  acid.  with  sixteen  or  eighteen  holes,  of  one-thirtieth  o! 
1  Sulphureted  hydrogen.  an  inch  in  diameter.    The  gas  enters  the  cavity 

_«^  between  the  tubes,  and  'ssues  from  the  circular 

IQO  row  of  apertures,  where  it  t^  mnamea,  <tnM  nav- 
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ug  a  due  supply  of  air,  with  Id  and  without,  ncrating  gas  on  a  large  scale.  Fig.  1,  plate  I. 
boriisTery  b^utilully  tviien  a  proper  glass  is    Gas  Light,  exhibits  a  longitudinal  section,  and 

placed  over  the  burner.    These  burners,  when  fig.  1.  shows  the  front  elevation  of  die  oven, 

very  carefully  regulated,  consume  about  three  built  about  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  upon 
cubical  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  and  give  light  equal  piers  or  arches,  which  saves  bnck-work,  and 
to  that  of  six  wax  candles ;  but  it  is  requisite,  on  allows  a  stage  or  platform  to  be  erected  in  front 
account  of  carelessness  and  mismanagement,  to  of  the  fire  places  of  the  ovens.  Between  the 
allow  four  cubical  feet  to  each  burner  per  hour,  back  part  of  the  ovens  and  the  wall  of  the  build- 
The  bat*s  wing  burner  should  not  consume  more    ing  in  which  they  are  erected  is  left  an  empty 

than  three  cubic  feet  per  hour.  space  of  a  few  inches  to  prevent  the  heat  of  the 

Besides  the  difierent  varieties  of  coal,  some  of    oven  being  communicated  to  the  wall. 
which,  as  has  been  hinted,  are  much  preferable        The  whole  interior  of  the  oven,  as  well  as  the 

to  others,  and  coal  tar,  a  useful   gas   may  be  horizontal  flue   which   passes    underneath    the 

procured  from  a  yariety  of  other  substances ;  and  crovm  of  it,  near  the  upper  tier  of  retorts,  is  lined 

in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  tlie  with  fire-bricks.    The  uppermost  part  or  crown 

retort  is  often  fed  with  waste  paper,  saw-dust,  of  the  arch  is  constructed  of  large  fire-bricks,  of 

pieces  of  wood,  &c.,  and  the  gas  is  consumed  for  such  a  shape  as  will  allow  to  flatten  the  upper 

a  variety  of  purposes  where  oil  was  formerly  'part  of  the  arch  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to 

employed.  contract  the  space  between  the  two  upper  retorts 

The  following  are  the  results  of  some  experi-  and  the  crown  of  the  arch  of  the  oven. 
ments  upon  these  subjects,  compared  with  the        R,  R,  fig.  2  and  3,  are  cylindrical  retorts, 

|iffoduce  from  coal.  placed  horizontally  in  the  oven,  the  lower  series 

1.  The  retort  was  charged  with  four  pounds  of  are  either  supported  by  a  large  fire-brick,  placed 
coal.  The  quantity  of  gas  amounted,  after  hav-  edgeways  underneath  the  retort,  or  by  means  of 
lug  passed  the  purifiers,  to  twenty  cubic  feet,  a  stout  wrought  iron  pillar,  as  shovm  in  the  de^ 
The  coke  remaming  in  the  retort  weighed  sigu.  The  two  upper  retorts  are  supported  by 
2  lb.  8-7  ozs.  wrought  iron  straps,  T,  T,  T.    The  straps  pass 

The  heating  power  of  the  gas  flame  was  com-  through  the  brick-work  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
pared  with  that  of  a  wax  candle,  by  ascertaining  oven,  as  shown  in  the  designs,  and  they  are  se- 
ihe  time  required  by  each  to  raise  two  ounces  of  cured  with  screws  and  nuts  to  an  iron  bearing 
«rater,  in  a  thin  copper  vessel,  from  55*^  to  212**.  bar,  the  extremities  of  which  are  supported  by 
The  flames  were  made  as  similar  in  dimensions  the  outer  walls  of  the  oven.  Each  retort  is  fur- 
as  possible,  and  so  placed  that  their  joints  just  nished  at  the  extremity  opposite  to  the  mouth- 
touched  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  heating  piece  with  a  short  projecting  piece  or  tail  let 
tower  of  the  candle  being  assumed  as  =i  1,  that  mto  the  brick-work  of  the  oven. 
'*i  the  coal  gas  flame  was  ^  1*5.  M,  fig.  4,  shows  the  mouth-piece  of  the  retort 

2.  Four  pounds  of  the  dried  wood  of  the  com-  with  its  cross  bar  and  hand  screw ;  and  fig.  5 
mon  willow  yielded  sixteen  cubical  feet  of  gas,  shows  the  mouth-piece  drawn  to  a  larger  scale. 
and  fourteen  ounces  of  charcoal  remained  in  the  £  is  the  hand-screw,  with  its  cross  or  bearing 
retort.  The  gas  burned  with  a  very  pale  blue  bar  D,  which  passes  through  the  projecting  arms 
flame,  and  was  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  illumi-  C,  C.  The  lid  of  the  mouth-piece  has  a  conical 
nation,  and  contained  no  olefiant  gas.  edge,  so  that  it  fits  close  when  put  into  its  place 

3.  Four  pounds  of  the  wood  of  the  mountain  by  means  of  the  hand-screw  £. 

ash  afibrded  fifteen  cubical  feet  and  a  half  of       F,  fig.  6,  is  the  fire-place,  with  the  ash-pit  £  of 

eas,  and  thirteen  ounces  and  a  half  of  charcoal,  the  oven.    The  door  of  the  ash-pit  is  provided 

The  flame  was  very  pale  and  blue.  with  three  slits  covered  within  by  a  register  slide, 

4.  Four  pounds  of  white  birch  wood  gave  to  regulate  the  admission  of  air  as  occasion  may 
fourteen  cubical  feet  of  gas,  and  twelve  ounces  require.  The  fire  passes  freely  and  uniformly 
3f  charcoal.   Tlie  flame  similar  to  2  and  3.  round  all  the  retorts,  and  the  whole  cavity  of  the 

5.  Four  pounds  of  hazel  wood  yielded  thir-  oven  acquires  an  equable  temperature,  which  it 
teen  cubical  feet  and  a  half  of  gas,  and  twelve  retains,  if  the  workman  takes  care  to  admit  as 
tninces  and  a  half  of  charcoal.  Its  heating  power  little  air  as  possible  through  the  register  door  of 
was  r:  1-2.  It  burned  with  a  better  flame  than  the  ash-pit,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  arch,  or 
2,  3,  and  4,  but  the  intensity  was  not  sufficient  crown  of  the  oven  has  acquired  a  bright  cherry 
for  any  useful  purpose  of  illumination.  red  beat.    The  liquid  substances,  namely  the  tar 

6.  Four  pounds  of  writing  paper  gave  eigh-  and  ammoniacal  fluid,  collect  in  the  hydraulic 
teen  cubicd  feet  of  gas,  and  the  remaining  char-  main  H,  which  is  furnished  vrith  a  perpendicu- 
coal,  which  beautifolly  retained  the  form  and  lar  diaphragm  or  partition  plate  to  cause  a  cer- 
texture  of  the  paper,  weighed  eleven  ounces  and  tain  quantity  of  the  liquid  deposited  in  it  to  ac- 
a  half.  The  heating  power  of  the  gas  was  z^  1  -6.  cumulate  to  a  certain  height,  and  thus  to  seal  the 
it  burned  with  a  flame  nearly  approaching  in  perpendicular  pipe  P.  The  liquid  cannot  flow 
illuminating  power  to  that  of  coal  gas.  out  of  the  horizontal  pipe  H,  till  it   rises  to  the 

These  experiments,  along  with  others  which  level  of  the  diaphragm. 
it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  notice,  prove  that        K,  fig.  7,  is  the  discharging  pipe,  connected 

the  gas  from  woods  is  not  fit  for  the  purposes  of  with  the  upper  part  of  the  horizontal  main  H : 

illumination,  although,  as   evolved  during  the  it  serves  to  convey  away  the  gaseous  and  liquid 

^yroduction  of  charcoal,  it  may  conveniently  be  products  from  the  hydraulic  main  H.  By  means 

consumed  in  the  laboratory  as  a  source  of 'heat,  of  this  pipe  the  tar  and  ammoniacal  fluids  are 

We  may  now  describe  the  retort  oven  for  ge-  coveyed  into  any  convenient  reservoir,  called 

B  2 
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the  tar  cistern,  which  is  perfectly  air-tight,  and  stated  the  quantity  from  Newcastle  coal  to  be  the 

from  this  vessel  the  liqaia  may  be  drawn  off  by  same,  four  feet  aixi  ahalf  per  pound.  Mr.  Dewy, 

means  of  a  pipe  or  stop-cock.    The  extremity  in  a  paper  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  assert  >, 

of  the  pipe  which  communicates  with  the  liquid  that  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  King  considers  it  gooJ 

is  bent  downwards,  so  that  no  air  can  enter  the  economy  to  procure  7000  feet  from  a  ton  o^ 

vessel.  Wigan  Orral  coal,  making  it  only  700  feet  from 

It  is  essential  that  the  condensation  of  the  2  cwt.,  a  very  little  more  than  three  feet  per 

vaporous  fluids  should  be  fully  completed  before  pound.     Ue  has  stated  also,  that,  at  Glasgow, 

they  reach  the  tar  vessel.    To  effect  this,  there  is  1200  feet  are  procured  from  2  cwt.  of  canuel- 

usually  allowed  a  considerable  distance  to  inter-  coal,  which  is  considerably  above  that  mentioned 

vene  between  the  discharging  pipe,  K,  and  the  by  Mr.  Neilson.  From  these  various  statements, 

reservoir  destined  to  receive  the  condensable  tlie  general  conclusion  has  been  drawn,  that  2 

products;  or  the  pipe  is  made  to  pass  through  cwt.  of  good  coal  ought  to  yield  about  1000  fec« 

a  vessel  containing  water,  called  the  condenser,  of  gas. 

which  acts  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  refrigeratory        \Vith  respect  to  the  quantity  to  be  obtained 

of  a  common  still.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  imma-  from  oil,  this  must,  of  course,  also  depend  on  the 

terial  how  the  condensation  of  the  vaporous  fluid  nature  of  the  oil,  and  the  manner  of  decomposing 

is  effected ;  it  is  essential,  however,  that  the  con-  it.  Mr.  Ricardo  mentions,  that,  from  repeated  triah 

densation  should  be  complete  before  the  liquid  in  various  oil-gas  establishments,  it  has  been 

tar  and  ammoniacal  fluid  reach  the  reservoir  ascertained  thatonegallon  produces  100  cubic  feet, 

destined  to  receive  these  products.    The  gaseous  From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Brande,  and  Mr. 

fluid,  which  accompanies  the  condensable  pro-  Faraday,  it  appears  that  the  same  quantity  affords 

ducts,  is  then  made  to  pass  into  the  lime  ma-  from  100  to  110  feet.    In  some  instances  it  has 

chine,  in  order  to  be  deprived,  by  means  of  beenknowntoamounttoabout  120;  but  in  these 

quicklime    and  water,  of  the  portion  of  sul-  cases,  it  was  not  good,  the  additional  quantity 

phureted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  which  having  been  derived  from  substances  put  into  the 

was  combined  with  the  gas.    And,  when  this  retort.    At  Leith,  a  gallon  of  whale  oil  affords 

has  been  accomplished,  the  purified  gas  is  con-  from  ninety-eight  to  108  cubic  feet;  and  the  same 

veyed  into  the  gas-holder,  where  it  is  stored  up  quantity  of  palm-oil,  from  ninety-seven  to  114. 

for  use.    In  some  establishments,  the  hydraulic  it  may  be  considered  a  fiiir  estimate  to  obtain 

main  is  furnished  with  two  discharging  pipes;  100  feet  from  each  gallon,  presuming,  of  course, 

the  one  carries  away  the  condensable  fluid,  into  that  the  oil  is  decomposed  under  the  most  favor- 

which  the  perpendicular  pipes,  P,  flg.  8,  dip,  able  circumstances,  so  as  to  get  a  gas  possessing 

whilst  the  otner  serves  to  convey  away  the  gaseous  the  greatest  illuminating  power;  for  on  this  every 

fluids  to  a  condenser,  in  order  to  deposit  the  thing  depends.   From  experiments  performed  on 

vaporous  portion  of  condensable  liquid  it  may  a  small  scale,  and  from  trials  made  at  Leith,  Dr. 

contain,  and  from  thence  the  gas  passes  into  the  Fyfe  found,  that  if  the  oil  be  allowed  to  flow  into 

purifying  apparatus,  or  lime  machine.    X,  fig.  9,  a  retort  brought  just  to  a  red  heat,  theie  is  com- 

is  a  small  screw  plug,  which,  when  opened,  re-  paratively  little  gas,  but  a  great  deal  of  volatile 

stores  the  equilibrium  of  the  air  within   and  oil.     When  the  retort  is  brought  to  an  intense 

without  the  retort  previous  to  the  lid  being  taken  heat,  lamp-black  is  formed  in  considerable  quan- 

off,  to  prevent  the  loud  report  which  otherwise  tity ;  so  that,  in  both  of  these  ways,  there  is  a 

hapoens  when  the  lid  or  cover  of  the  retort  is  great  loss.   When  the  retort  is  at  a  full  red  heat, 

sudaenly  removed.     To  avoid  these  explosive  the  oil  seems  to  undergo  decomposition  roost 

reports,  which  had  become  a  nuisance  to  the  easily,  and  to  give  off  the  largest   proportion 

neighbourhood  of  gas  works,  the  practice  of  of  good  gas. 

gradually  withdrawing  the  lid  of  the  retort,  and.        In  conducting  the  decomposition  of  coal,  the 

at  the  same  time,  presenting  a  lighted  torch,  has  evolution  of  the  gas  is  far  from  being,  with  rep;.ird 

been  adopted  at  some  works,  which  fully  reme-  to  quantity,  uniform,  during  different  periods  ot 

dies  the  evil.  the  distillatory  process.    The  formation  of  the 

The  quantity  of  gas  to  be  obtained  from  coal  gas  is  more  rapid  in  the  beginning  of  the  process, 
varies  according  to  the  coal  employed  and  the  man-  and  gradually  slackens  as  the  operation  proceeds, 
ner  in  which  it  is  treated:  the  quality  also  depends  The  gas  also  differs  in  its  chemical  constitution, 
on  the  mode  of  applying  the  heat.  Taking  it  at  different  periods  of  the  process ;  although,  in 
for  granted  that  the  most  advantageous  method  the  case  of  large  supplies,  this  difference  is  of 
of  decomposing  it  is  followed,  the  quantity  from  little  consequence  af^er  the  gas  is  purified  in  the 
the  different  kinds  of  coal  varies.  In  stating  the  usual  manner.  The  former  consiaeration,  how- 
proportions,  therefore,  we  can  come  only  at  an  ever,  has  given  rise  to  various  modes  of  operating, 
average  conclusion.  of  which  it  will  be  proper  to  take  some  notice. 

Mr.  Peokston,  in  his  work  on  Coal-gas,  states.         It  must  be  obvious  that,  in  proportion  as  the 

that  a  chaldron  of  Newcastle  Wall's  End  coal  will  mass  of  coal  in  the  retort  becomes  carbonised  or 

yield  10,000  feet,  supposing  it  decomposed  under  converted  into  coke,  the  exterior  surface  becomes 

the  most  advantageous  circumstances;  2  cwt.  a  gradually  increasing  obstacle  to  the  action  of 

will,  therefore,  yield  about  750  feet.    At  Edin-  the  heat  upon  the  interior  or  central  part  of  the 

burgh,  2  cwt.  of  Parrot-coal  yield,  on  an  average,  coal  remaining  to  be  decomposed.     The  heat 

860  feet  of  gas.    According  to  Mr.  Neilson,  required  on  that  account  must  be  more  intense, 

engineer,  Glasgow,  2  cwt.  of  Lesraahago  coal  will  and  kept  up  to  purpose ;  and  the  extrication  of 

produce  1008  cubic  feet  of  gas,  allowing  four  an^l  gas   becomes   slower  and  slower,  as  the  op^ 

a  half  each  pound.  Mr.  Russell,  of  London^  has  ration  proceeds.    The  loss  occasioned  by  tnis 
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laptd  diminution  of  the  means  employed,  is 
ferioos  in  every  point  of  view,  in  regard  both 
lo  the  quantity  of  fiiel  used  and  time  wasted,  but 
ii  is  unavoidable  in  the  operation  of  decomposing 
coal  in  masses  or  layers  from  five  to  ten  inches 
in  thickness,  and  must  be  a  great  drawback  on 
the  value  of  the  gas-light  discovery.  The  loss  of 
fuel,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  just  in  proportion  to 
ttie  quantity  of  carbonised  matter,  or  coke,  which 
is  kept  hot  to  no  purpose,  awaiting  the  decom- 
position of  that  portion  of  coal  which  it  is  the  very 
means  of  protecting  from  becoming  undecom- 
posed. 

A  striking  exemplification  of  this  statement 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  exhibiting 
the  result  of  the  progressive  produce  of  coal  gas, 
obtainable,  in  a  given  time,  by  means  of  cylin- 
drical and  parallelopiped  retorts. 

Experiment  with  one  Cylindrical  Retort,  con- 
taining two  bushels  of  coal. 


Uoais  of  thb  distil- 

Quantity  of  gas 

latorj  process. 

produced. 

First  hour 

115  cubic  feet 

Second  hour  . 

81 

Third  hour     . 

78 

Fourth  hour  . 

70 

Fifth  hour 

66 

Sixth  hour 

55 

Seventh  hour 

49 

Eighth  hour   . 

42 

555 
The  quantity  of  gas  is  at  the  rate  of  10,000  cubic 
<Bet  to  the  chaldron  (27  cwt.)  of  coal. 

Experiment  vrith  eighteen  Cylindrical  Retorts, 
containing  one  chaldron  of  coal. 


Hours  of  the  distil- 
latory process. 
First  hour 
Second  hour 
Third  hour    . 
Fourth  hour  . 
Fifth  hour 
Sixth  hour 
Seventh  hour 
Eighth  hour  . 


Quantity  of  gas 
produced. 
2000  cubic  feet. 
1488 
1400 
1301 
1208 
1000 

897 

691 


9985 


This  experiment  was  made  with  retorts  set  on 
tlie  floe  plan. 

Tlie  coal  employed  was  (Bewick  and  Craister's 
Wall  s  End)  Newcastle  coal. 

Experiment  with  thirty-six  Parallelopipedal 
Itctorts,  each  contaming  two  bushels  of  coal. 


Hoars  of  the  distil - 
latoiy  process. 
First  hour  . 
Second  hour 
Third  hour 
Fourth  hour 
Fifth  hour 
Sixth  hour 
Seventh  hour 
Eighth  hour 


Quautity  of  gas 
produced. 
4-058 
3-028 
2-871 
2-526 
2-380 
1-971 
1-754 
1-450 


20038 
The  same  heat,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  first 
table,  which  is  necessary  during  the  hour  of 


operation,  for  the  evolution  of  115  cubic  feet  of 
sas,  is  required  in  the  eighth  hour  for  the  pro- 
duction of  no  more  than  forty-two  cubic  feet,  being 
a  decrease  in  effect  of  nearly  two-thirds. 

When  larger  retorts  are  employed  for  decom- 
posing coal,  in  masses  from  five  to  ten  inches  in 
tiiickness,  the  loss  of  heat  is  in  a  much  greater 
ratio. 

In  the  hope  of  remedying,  in  some  measure, 
the  evils  thus  distinctly  ascertained  to  arise  from 
the  undue  thickness  of  the  masses  of  coal  sub- 
jected to  the  distillatory  process,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  manufacturers  who  have  had  re- 
course to  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  to  ascer- 
tain with  certainty  whether  they  might  not  be 
gainers  by  sufi*ering  the  distillatory  process,  when 
the  retorts  are  charged  with  two  bushels  of  coal, 
to  proceed  only  for  the  space  of  six  hours,  instead 
of  eight.  But  the  result  of  these  experiments 
has  shown  satis£u:torily,  that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  keep  up  the  distillatory  process  for  a  period  f/ 
eight  hours,  with  the  retorts  fully  charged,  thai 
to  abridge  the  operation  by  terminating  it  at  the 
end  of  six  hours.  Others,  again,  have  imagined, 
that  it  would  be  more  economical  to  decompose 
a  less  quantity  of  coal  at  once,  or  to  decrease  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  of  coal  in  the  cylindrical 
or  in  any  of  the  before-named  retorts;  but  then, 
again,  serious  difficulties  occur  in  the  practice. 
The  more  frequent  charging  of  the  retorts  and 
luting  on  the  covers,  which  such  a  mode  of 
operating  requires,  occasions  a  prodigious  waste 
ot  fuel,  time,  and  labor.  A  greater  number  of 
retorts,  and  more  workmen,  must  likewise  be 
employed,  in  order  to  produce  the  requisite 
quantity  of  gas  daily,  which  the  manufacturer 
is  called  upon  to  supply ;  more  space  of  ground 
is  required,  and  more  dead  capital  must  be  sunk 
in  the  establishment.  The  more  frequent  and 
sudden  alterations  of  temperature  which  the 
retorts  necessarily  suffer,  by  the  more  frequent 
introduction  of  cold  coal,  renders  them  extremely 
liable  to  become  injured ;  and  it  is  almost  im- 
]>ossibIe  to  maintain  a  number  of  retorts,  thus 
worked,  at  a  uniform  temperature. 

One  of  the  best  purposes  to  which  the  tar  pro- 
duced in  the  distillation  of  coal  can  be  applied, 
is  to  the  production  of  gas,  which  yields  in  the 
proportion  of  about  eighteen  cubic  feet  from  each 
pound,  and  of  an  excellent  quality  for  illumi- 
nation. The  following  is  an  account  of  Mr. 
^l^gs's  apparatus  for  its  decomposition,  and 
which  appears  to  answer  better  than  any  yet 
devised  :— 

A,  plate  I.,  fig.  10,  is  a  tar  cistern.  B,  a  cock 
by  which  it  is  drawn  off.  As  a  sufficiently  small 
stream  of  tar  is  apt  to  stop,  by  its  stiffness,  a 
larger  quantity  than  is  wanted  is  allowed  to  run 
into  £,  upon  the  edge  of  the  dividing  plate  C, 
adjusted  by  the  screw  D :  the  excess  runs  off  by 
a  waste  pipe  into  any  proper  vessel,  while  a  due 
portion  trickles  through  £  into  F,  and  runs 
down  G,  G,  into  H,  where^  when  the  tar  has 
reached  the  level  I,  it  is  conducted  into  the  retort 
K,  L,  M,  the  return  of  gas  being  prevented  by 
the  immersion  of  the  end  of  the  tuoe  G,  G,  into 
the  tar  in  the  vessel  H.  The  retort,  resembling 
a  bent  pipe  or  syphon,  is  so  inserted  in  a  proper 
flue,  that  the  ends  K,  M,  provided  with  lids  or 
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mouth-pieces  N,  O,  may  be  easy  of  access,  and  tition  plate  will  press  the  gas  against  the  surfiice 

one  above  another :  the  lower  branch  L,M,  may  be  of  the  water,  and  cause  it  to  pass  through  the 

placed  almost  horizontally,  and  the  upper  should  hydraulic  opening,  in  an  equal  quantity  to  that 

form  with  it  an  angle  of  about  ten  degrees.   The  which  is  introduced  into  the  exterior  chamber, 

retort  being  made  red  hot,  the  tar  will  be  decom-  This  alternate  filling,  and  discharging,  of  the 

posed,  and  the  gas,  and  some  other  products,  will  contents  of  each  chamber,  will  take  place  once 

now  from  the  end  M,  by  the  pipe  P,  into  the  during  every  revolution  of  the  wheel,  and  hence 

vessel   Q,   in  which   is  a  partition    plate  R,  the  number  of  times  each  particular  chamber 

fig.  11,  extending  about  haJf  way  down,  and  has  been    filled   and  emptied  of  gas  may  be 

allowing  the  heavy  products  to  accumulate  for  a  known.    In  fact  this  machine  perforins  the  office 

convenient  time  before  they  can  interfere  with  of  three  revolving  gas-holders,  fixed  on  an  hori- 

tlie  passage  of  the  gas,  which  passes  to  the  puri-  zontal  axis,  and  moving  in  a  cistern,  which  is 

fiers,  as   usual,  by  the  pipe  S,S,   fig.  12,  is  the  outer  case  of  the  machine.    One  gas-holder, 

a  moveable  lid  for  cleansing  the  vessel.     It  is  or  one  compartment  of  the  machine,  is  always 

not  thought  necessary  particularly  to  describe  the  in  the  act  of  becoming  filled  with  gas,  another 

construction  of  the  furnace,  which  may  be  varied  is  emptying  its  contents  into  the  outer  case,  from 

according  as  circumstances  require.  which  it  passes  into  the  reservoir,  where  it  is  to 

We  may  now  describe  the  gas-metre  erected  be  stored  up,  or  to  the  lamps,  where  it  is  to  be 

by  Mr.  Accum  at  the  works  in  the  roval  mint,  burned,  and  the  third  compartment  is  stationary. 

It  consists  of  a  hollow  wheel  or  cylinder,  made  or  m  an  equilibrium.    The  wheel  in  any  situa- 

of  thin  iron  plate ;  revolving  upon  an  horizontal  tion  will  therefore  always  have  one  of  its  receiv- 

axis,  in  the  manner  of  a  grind-stone ;  this  wheel  ing,  and  one  of  its  discharging  valves  open,  and 

is  enclosed  in  a  cast  iron  air-tight  cask  contain-  consequently  it  will  revolve, 

ing  water.  Now  to   ascertain  the  quantity  of  gas  dis- 

The  cylinder,  or  wheel,  is  composed  of  two  charged  by  one  revolution  of  the  wheel,  we  need 
circular  channels,  1  and  2,  fig.  1  plate  II.  con-  only  to  know  the  capacity  6f  the  chambers,  and 
centric  to  each  other.  The  larger  or  outer  chan-  add  them  together.  Let  us  for  example  suppose, 
nel,  1,  is  divided  into  three  equal  compartments,  that  each  chamber  contains  576  cubic  inches, 
by  partition  plates,  marked  a,  as  shown  in  the  then  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  discharges  a 
design.  The  compartments  are  provided  with  cubic  foot  of  gas.  To  register  the  total  number 
hydraulic  ducts  or  valves,  made  at  the  upper  of  revolutions  which  the  wheel  makes  in  a  cer- 
part  of  every  partition  plate  a,  a,  a,  and  by  means  tain  time,  a  train  of  wheel-work  is  con- 
of  them  a  communication  is  formed  between  the  nected  with  the  axis  of  the  metre ;  it  consists  of 
larger  concentric  channel,  1,  and  the  outer  case  a  pinion  impelling  a  common  train  of  wheel- 
in  which  the  wheel  revolves.  Similar  valves  are  work,  composed  of  any  number  of  wheels.  The 
also  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  partition  plate,  pinion  on  the  axis  of  one  wheel,  acts  into  the 
they  are  seen  near  the  letters  a^a^Qy  and  by  this  circumference  of  the  next  wheel,  and,  the  circum- 
means  a  communication  is  established,  between  ference  of  the  wheel  being  as  ten  to  one,  it  is 
each  compartment  or  chamber  of  the  larger  con-  obvious  while  the  metre  makes  1,000,000  revo- 
centric  channel,  1,  and  the  smaller  interior  circle,  lutions,  if  the  series  consist  of  six  wheels,  the 
2,  of  the  wheel.  last  wheel  of  the  series  will  only  have  made 

On  inspecting  the  design,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  revolution.     Each   axis  of   the  wheels  is 

the  valves  are  situated  in  opposite  directions  to  provided  with  a  finger  and  dial-plate,  divided 

each  other ;  hence  there  can  be  no  communication  into  ten  parts ;  therefore  any  number  of  revo- 

•vither  between  the  inner  smaller  concentric  chan-  lutions  may  be  read  offal  anytime  by  inspection 

nel  2,  and  the  larger  compartment  of  the  wheel  betwixt  10,000,000  and  one.    The  velocity  with 

1,  nor  between  the  latter  compartment,  and  the  which  the  metre  acts,  is  of  course  in  proportion 

exterior  case,  in  which  the  wneel  revolves,  ex-  to  the  quantity  of  gas  passing  through  it.    Thus 

cept  through  the  valves  a,  a,  a,  which  form  the  suppose  there  is  a  burner  or  gas-lamp  connected 

communicating  ducts.    It  will  be  seen  also,  that  with  the  machine,  of  one  foot  capacity,  lighted^ 

these  valves  are  carried  from  one  chamber  of  which  consumes  four  cubic  feet  of  gas  m  an 

the  machine  into  another,  but  in  opposite  direc-  hour,  the  gas  metre  performs  four  revolutions 

tions ;  the  entry  into  one  chamber  oeing  in  the  per  hour,  and  so  on  for  every  number  of  bum- 

opposite  direction  to  the  hydraulic  duct,  placed  ers  or  lamps,  not  exceeding  the  number  which 

in  the  other  chamber.    From  these  particulars  the  machine  is  calculated  to  supply, 

the  action  of  the  machine  will  be  obvious.  The  gas-holder,  of  the  origmaf  constructioD, 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  outer  case,  in  which  consists  of  two  principal  parts ;  first,  of  a  cistern 

the  wheel  revolves,  be  filled  with  water  to  about  or  reservoir  ot  water,  usually  constructed   of 

an  inch  above  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  that  masonry,  or  of   cast-iron    plates,  bolted    and 

gas  is  conveyed  into  the  interior  small  channel,  screwed  together;  and  secondly,  of  an  air-tight 

by  a  pipe,  passing  along  the  axis,  so  as  to  allow  vessel  which  is  closed  at  top  and  open  at  bot- 

the  wheel  to  turn  freely  round,  and  that  the  pipe  tom,  inverted  with  its  open  end  downwards  into 

is  turned  up  at  right  angles  in  the  inner  cham-  the  cistern  of  water.    Ttiis  vessel  is  always  made 

ber,  and  projects  a  little  way  above  the  sur-  of  sheet-iron  plates  riveted   together  air-tight, 

face  of   tne    water,  as  shown   in  tlie  design,  and  was  suspended  by  a  chain  or  chains,  passing 

The  gas  then  must  enter  into  the  interior  cham-  over  wheels,  supported  by  a  firame  work.    If 

ber  of  the  wheel  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  common  air  be  allowed  to  escape  from  the 

and  must  press  against  the  adjacent  partition;  in n^r  vessel, when  its  open  end  is  under  tlie  edge 

it  will  therefore  cause  the  wheel  to  turn  round,  of  the  water  in  the  outer  cistern,  it  will  freely 

and^  in  consequence  of  tliis  motion,  the  next  par-  descend,  and  water  will  occupy  the  place  of  the 
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air ;  but  ii  the  avenue  of  the  escape  be  stopped,  top  of  the  gas-holder,  to  cause  the  vessel  to  de- 
and  air  be  made  to  pass  through  the  water,  ihe  scend  completely  into  the  outer  cistern  filled 
■uspended  inverted  vessel  will  rise  to  make  room  with  water.  The  man-hole  is  then  screwed  up 
for  the  air.  And,  again,  if  the  suspended  vessel  again  air-tight,  and  the  machine  is  ready  to  re- 
be  counterpoised  by  a  weight,  so  as  to  allow  it  ceive  the  gas.  It  is  obvious  that  the  operation 
to  be  a  little  heavier  'than  the  quantity  of  vrater  of  opening  the  man-hole,  for  letting  out  the  com- 
whicfa  it  displaces,  it  will  descend,  if  the  enter-  mon  air,  requires  only  to  be  done  once  prior 
ing  gas  be  witbdiahnrn  through  an  outlet  made  in  to  the  commencing  of  thti  working  of  the  appa- 
the  vessel  to  permit  the  gas  to  escape.    But  if  ratus. 

the  outlet  be  stopped,  and  air  again  be  admitted        The  collapsing  gas-holder  was  contrived  by 

under    the    vessel,  it    will  rise  again.      The  Mr.  Clegg,  and  certainly,  of  all  the  contrivances 

apparatus,    therefore,    is    not    only    a    reser-  which   have  been  invented  for  collecting  and 

voir  for  storing  up  the  gas  introduced  into  it,  storing  up  large  quantities  of  gas,  this  machine 

but  serves  to  expel  the  gas  which  it  contains,  must  be  pronounced  to  be  by  far  the  most  sim- 

when  required,  into  the  pipes  and  mains  con-  pie,    economical,  and    efficient.    The    striking 

nected  with  this  machine.    According  to  this  advantage  of  the  revolving  gas-holder  is,  that  it 

construction  of  the  apparatus,  the  interior  in-  enables  the  dimensions  of  the  tank  to  be  very 

verted  vessel  forms  strictly  what  is  termed  the  much  diminished,  where  the  nature  of  the  ground 

gas-bolder.    It  is  suspended  as  already  stated  in  will  not  permit  of  a  cistern  of  great  depth  being 

the  outer  cistern,  by  a  chain  or  chains,  passing  sunk,  except  at  an  extraordinary  expense ;  but 

over  pulleys,  supported   by  blocks  and  firame  the  still  superior  feature  of  the  collapsing  gas 

work,  and  to  the  cnain  there  is  affixed  a  counter-  holder  which  we  now  come  to  describe*  is,  that 

}M>ise  balance,  of  such  a  relative  weight  as  to  it  may  be  constructed  of  any  required  capacity, 

allow  the  gas-holder  a  slow  descent  into  the  wa-  and  adapted  to  a  tank  or  cistern  of  such  di- 

ter,  in  order  to  propel  the  gas  into  the  mains  or  minished    depth,    as  scarcely  to  deserve  that 

vessel  destined  to  recei\'e  it,  with  a  very  small  name.    It  requires  a  sheet  of  water  no  more 

and  uniform  weight.  than  eighteen  inches  in  height,  so  that  it  may  be 

It  will  be  obvious  that,  when  a  gas-holder  of  constructed  in  or  upon  ground  of  all  descrip- 

this  construction  becomes  immersed  in  the  water,  tions,  not  only  with  every  possible  facility,  but 

it  loses  as  much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  at  an  immense  saving  of  expense, 
bulk  of  water  which  it  displaces;  and  hence  to        Fig.  2,  plate  II.  G4S  Light,  exhibits  a  per- 

render  its  descent  uniform,  and  to  preserve  the  spective  view  of  this  gas-holder.     It  is  composed 

gas  within  of  an  invariable  density,  at  any  de-  of  two  quadrangular  side  plates  joined  to  two 

gree  of   immersion,  a  greater  counterpoise  is  end  plates  meeting  together  at  top  in  a  ridge 

required  as  the  gas-holder  rises  out  of  the  water,  like  the  roof  of  a  house.    The  side  and  end 

Among  various  methods  which  have  been  adopted  plates  are  united  together  by  air-tight   hinges, 

to  attain  this  object,  the  ends  of  the  chains  by  and  the  joints  are  covered  with  leather,  to  allow 

which  the  gas-holder  is  suspended,  have  been  the  side  plates  to  fold  Vigether,  and  to  open  in 

festened  in  separate  grooves,  in  the  edge  of  a  the  manner  of  a  portfolio.    The  bottom  edges 

large  wheel  or  pulley,  of  such  a  diameter,  that  of  the    gas-holder  are  immersed  in  a  shallow 

the  gas-bolder  nses  to  its  full  height  before  the  cistern  of  water,  to  confine  the  gas.    By  the 

wheel  makes  one  revolution.    In  another  groove,  opening  out  or  closing  up  of  the  sides  and  ends 

in  the  edge  of  the  same  wheel,  was  fixed  the  end  of  the  gas-holder,  its  internal  capacity  is  en- 

of  another  chain,  to  which  a  balance  weight  was  larged  or  diminished,  and  this  variation  of  capa- 

wspended.    This  weight  was  made  nearly  equal  city  is  effected  without  a  deep  tank  of  water  to 

to  the  weight  of  the  gas-holder.    To  equalise  immerse  the  whole  gas  holder  in,  as  required  in 

the  density  of  the  gas  within  the  gas-holder,  at  the  ordinary  construction  of  rising  and  falling 

any  degree  of  immersion  of  the  vessel,  the  weight  gas-holders.    The  collapsing  gas-holder  requires 

chain  was  made  to  pass  over  a  wheel,  furnished  therefore  only  a  very  shallow  trough  of  water  to 

with  a  spiral  groove,  so  as  to  make  the  radii  of  immerse  the  bottom  edges  of  the  gas-holder  to 

the  wheel  diange  reciprocally  with  the  relative  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gas  introduced  into  it. 

weight  of  the  gas-holder,  and  consequently  to  The  lower  edges  of  the  thin  gas  holder,  which  dip 

render  the  pressure  of  the  gas-holder  constant  and  in  water,  are  made  to  move  in  an  horizontal  plane 

uniform.  or  nearly  so,  when  they  are  opened,  so  that  they 

Another  and  more  elegant  method  of  obtain-  dip  very  little  deeper  in  the  water  when  shut  or 

tng  a  uniform  elasticity  of  the  gas  within  the  folded  together,  than  when  opened  out. 
gas-holder,  and  which  has  been  more  generally        For  this  purpose  the  top  or  ridge  joints,  which 

adopted,  consists  in  passing  the  chain  or  chains  unite  the  two  sides  of  the  gas-holder,  are  slightly 

by  which  the  gas-holder  is  suspended  over  a  raised  up  when  the  sides  close  or  approach  t6- 

puliey  or  wheels,  and  making  the  weight  of  that  gether,  or  slightly  depressed  when  the  sides  open 

portion  of  the  chain  which  is  equal  to  the  depth  out  or  recede  from  each  other.    To  guide  the 

of  the  gas-holder,  or  that  part  of  it  which  oe-  whole  gas-holder  in  this  movement  two  perpen- 

comes    immersed  in   the  water,  equal  to  one-  dicular  rods  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  shallow 

half  of  the  weight  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  tank  which  pass  through  sockets  in  the  ridge 

cas-holder.     It  is  obvious  that,  before  the  puri-  joints  at  the  upper  part  of  the  gas-holder.  These 

fied  gas  can  be  admitted  into  the  gas-holder,  the  sockets  are  secured  by  collars  of  leather  round 

vessel  must  be  allowed  to  descend  to  the  bottom  the  shafts  or  rods,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 

of  the  exterior  cistern,  in  order  to  ^i  rid  of  the  gas,  and  they  are  braced  by  chains  proceeding 

common  air  which  it  contains.    This  may  be  from  their  upper  extremities  and  fastened  at  the 

^fleeted  laoidly  by  opening  the  roan-hole  at  tlie  ground  on  earh  side  of  the  tank 
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The  weight  of  the  gas-holder  is  balanced  by  supported  and  fixed  upon  legs  iii<iiy  ghresmotioii 

levers  bent  in  the  form  of  the  letter  L,  and  placed  to  an  axle  carrying  a  small  eccentric  wheel,  o^ 

in  the  inside  of  the  gas-holder.  These  levers  move  crank  n,  in  order  to  raise  the  lever  o,  which  has 

on  centre-pins  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  its  fulcrum  on  the  axle  of  the  wbed  a,  and  rests 

trough,  which  pass  through  the  angles  of  the  L  upon  the  periphery  of  the  eccentric  wneel.    The 

,  levers.    The  perpendicular  arms  of  the  levers  lever  being  thus  raised,  a  small  spring  catch  p, 

are   jointed  at  tneir  ^pper  extremities  to  the  attached  to  it,  takes  into  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 

sides  of  the  gas-bolder,  nearly  in  the  middle,  g,  and,  when  the  lever  again  descends,  the  catch 

At  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  arms  of   the  L  drives  the  wheel  round  a  short  way.    Another 

levers,  are  weights  tu  counterbalance  the  weights  spring  r  holds  the  wheel  as  the  lever  again  rises; 

of  the    ^as^holder,  and  both  sides  of  the  gas  and,  in  this  manner,  by  manv  revolutions  of  the 

holder  are  provided  with  these  kinds  of  levers^  eccentric  wheel  n,  raising  ana  lowering  the  lever 

which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  balance  its  o,  the  wheel  q  is   driven  entirely  round.    A 

weight,  cause  the  ridge  joint  of  the  machine  to  pinion  upon  the  axle  of  q  works  in  the  wheel  s, 

rise  and  fall,  as  before  described,  so  that  the  which  carries  the  index  round  a  dial-plate,  and 

under  edges  of  the  gas-holder,  which  are  im-  thus  registers  the  quantity  of  gas  which  has  pass* 

mersed  in  the  water  to  confine   the  gas,  must  ed  uniformly  though  the  aperture  c.    Sbofold  the 

move  in  an  horizontal  plane  instead  of  describ-  pressure  of  the  gas,  however,  not  be  uniform^  the 

ing  an  arc  of  a  circle  as  they  would  do  if  the  flap  of  the  vessel  b  will  be  raised  or  depressed 

ridge  joint  was  a  fixed  centre  of  motion.    When  accordingly,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted   line. 

the  gas-!)older  is  closed,  the  perpendicular  arms  When  this  happens,  the  connecting  rods  A,  i,^ 

of  the  levers  stand    nearly  in  a  perpendicular  will  raise  or  depress  the  lever  o,  so  as  to  maJce  it 

poiition ;  but  when  the  gas-holder  is  opened  out,  move  through  a  greater  or  less  arch,  and  conse- 

tlie  levers  become  inclined.    And  as  they  move  quently  drive  forward  a  greater  or  less  number 

upon  a  fixed  fulcrum  at  their  lower  extremities,  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  q.    Upon  the  arm  k  ii 

and  are  jointed  to  the  sides  of  the  gas-holder  at  a  stop  I,  which,  when  the  flap  of  b  descends  and 

their  upper  extremities,  they  allow  the  whole  of  contracts  the  passage  of  the  gas,  will,  by  the 

the  gas-holder  to  descend  gradually  upon  the  connecting  arms.  A,  i,  k,  be  raised  so  high  as  to 

guide  rods  nearly  in  the  same  degree  as  the  lower  prevent  the  lever  from  being  acted  upon  by  the 

ed^es  would  rise  up  if  the  ridge  joint  was  stable,  eccentric  wheel  during  a  part  of  its  revolution; 

and  if  the  sides  a  escribed  an  arc  of  a  circle,  consequently,  the  arch  described  by  the  lever  o 

It   is  obvious,    however,  that  the  latter  move-  will  be  smaller,  and  the  progress  of  9  and  s  dimi- 
ment  is  not  very  essential,  but  it  is  convenient .  nished :  but  when  the  flap  of  the  vessel  b  is 

and  necessary  to  make  a  very  inconsiderable  raised,  and  enlarges  the  passage  for  the  gas,  tben 

depth  of  water,  in  the  trough  or  tank,  serve  the  the  stop  t  will  be  brought  sufficiently  low  to 

purpose  intended.     It  may  be  also  observed,  enable  the  lever  0  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  peri* 

that  the  sides  of  the  collapsing  gas-holder  may  phery  of  the  eccentric  wheel  auring  the  whole 

be  made  to  unfold  or  open  on  a  fixed  ridge  point  revolution :  in  consequence  of  which,  the  ardi 

as  a  centre  of  motion ;  but  it  will  then  require  a  described  by  the  lever  o  will  begreater,  and  the 

considerable  depth  of  water  in  the  tank  to  keep  progress  of  the  wheels  q  and  s  increased.    A  nut 

the  lower  edges  of  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  v,  having  a  right  and  left  screw,  is  employed  to 

machine  always  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  adjust  the  length  of  the  rod  k.    For  the  purpose 

because  the  sides  of  the  gas-holder  then  describe  of  stopping  the  clock  morement,  when  the  supply 

an  arc  of  a  circle  when  they  are  open.  of  gas  is  stopped,  a  paul  lever  11  rises  with  the 

Mr.  Malam  has  contrived  an  instrument  which  rod  k,  for  the  purpose  of  locking  the  eccentric 

serves  to  exhibit  upon  a  dial-plate  tlie  quantity  wheel.    In  order  to  stop  the  passage  of  gas  wher 

of  gas  which  passes  through  a  tube  in  its  progress  the  clock  movement  requires  winding  np,   a 

to  the  burners.     It  is  represented  in  fig.  3  plate  pinion  upon  the  axis  of  the  fusee  works  in  the 

11.^  where  a  is  the  pipe  through  which  the  gas  dotted  toothed  arch  to,  10.     The  operation   of 

passes  that  is  to  be  measured ;  6  an  air-tight  winding  up,  carries  the  rack  back ;  but,  as  the 

vessel,  like  bellows,  w^ith  the  upper  flap  rising  movement  eoes  dovm,  the  rack  advaaoes,  by 

or  falling  upon  a  joint  or  hinge,  and  constructed  which  a  tooSi  r,  upon  its  axle^  presses  upon  the 

of  leather  or  cloth,  protected  against  the  chemi>  short  end  of  ihe  lever  y,  which  it  raises,  and 

cal  action  of  the  gas.     From  this  vessel  the  gas  causes  to  lift  the  rod  Ie  :  at  the  same  time  making 

,  escapes  through  the  aperture  c,  into  the  outer  the  rod  A  press  down  the  flap  of  fr,  in  ordei 

case  d  d,  and  hence  through  the  exit-pipe  f,  to  to  bring  the  aperture  c  in  contact  with  the  plat» 

the  burners.    The  aperture  c,   is   partially  en-  ^^  and  uius  obstruct  completely  the  passage  of  ths 

closed  by  the  flat  plate  /  suspendea  or  s%vinging  gas. 

upon  the  rod  g,  and  accommodating  itself  to  the  '  Messrs.  J.  and  P.  Taylor  are  the  first  penons 

descent  of  the  flap.    When  equal  quantities  of  who    have  resorted    to    oil   as    a    subetanoe 

gas  pass  along  in  the  direction  a,/,  6.  c,  d,  e,  in  from  which  gas  for  illumination  could  be  easily 

equal  spaces  of  time,  which  is  generally  the  case,  and  cheaply  prepared;  and,  in  the  constnction 

the  quantity  of  gas  will  be  indicated  by  the  clock  of  a  convenient  apparatus  for  the  dccoropotttion 

movement  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  of  this  body,  they  nave  ftillT  shown  its  nitmeroas 

provided  the  clock  always  stops  with  the  supply  advantages  over  coal,  while  they  have  afforded 

of  gas,  and  goes  again  when  the  supply  com-  the  means  of  producing  the  most  puie  and  bril- 

mences ;  for  effecting  which,  there  is  a  particular  liant  flame  from  the  inferior    and  cheap  oils» 

contrivance,  which  shall  he  afterwards  oescribed.  vrhich  could  not  be  used  in  lamps,    lie  appa* 

The  clock  movement  in  the  cylindrical  box  l,  ratus  for  the  purpose  is  much  smallery  maeh 
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fimplef,  and  yet  equally  effectual,  with  the  best  room  required  to  contain  the  gas  is  diitctly  di- 

coa)-gas  appaiatus.  The  retort  is  a  bent  cast-iron  minished,  the  object  is  so  nr  obtained  ;  and 

tube,  ivhich  is  heated  zed  by  a  small  convenient  when  that  takes  place  to  one-half,  or  eren  one- 

lumace,  and  into  which  oil  is  allowed  to  drop  by  third,  it  is  of  very  gnaf.  importance.    It  in  a 

a  ^eiy  ingenious  apparatus ;  the  oil  is  immedi-  great  number  of  cases  brings  the  siie  of  the  app». 

ately  Tolatilised,  and   the  vapor  in  traversing  ratus  within  what  can  be   allowed  in  private 

the  tube  becomes  perfectly  decomposed.     A  houses ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with 

mixture  of  inftammable  gases,  which  contains  a  which  the  retort  can  be  worked,  the  gasometer  ^ 

great  portion  of  olefiant  gas,  passes  off;  it  is  may  again  be  reduced  to  a  still  smaller  size, 

washea  b^  being  passed  through  a  vessel  of  Another  advantage  gained  by  the  small  quantity 

water  (which  dissolves  a  little  sebacic  acid,  and  of  gas  required  tor  a  flame  is  the  proportionate 

which  seldom  requires  changing),  and  is  then  diminution  of  heat  arising  from  the  lights.    The 

conducted  into  the  gasometer.  quantities  of  heat  and  light  produced  by  the 

The  &cility  and  cleanliness  with  which  gas  is  combustion  of  inflammable  gases  are  by  no  means 

prepared  from  oil,  in  the  above  manner,  maybe  in  the  same*  constant  relation  to  each  other:  one 

conceiv<Ml  from  the  description  of  the  process,  frequently  increases,  whilst  the  other  diminishes, 

A  small  furnace  is  lighted,  and  a  sufficient  quan-  and  this  is  eminently  the  case  when  coal  gas  and 

ti^  of  the  commonest  oil  b  put  into  a  small  iron  oil  gas  are  burned  against  each  other.     The 

vessel,  a  cock  is  turned,  and  the  gas  after  pass-  qnanti^  of  heat  liberated  is,  speaking  generally, 

ing  through  water  in  the  washing  vessel  goes  as  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed,  and  this  is 

into  the  sasomeier.    The  operation  may  be  stop-  greatest  with  the  coal  gas;  but  the  quantity  of 

ped  by  putting  off  the  oil,  or,  to  a  certain  ex-  light  is  nearly  as  the  quantity  of  carbon  that  is 

tent,  hastened  by  letting  it  on  more  freely;  the  well  burnt  in  the  flame;  and  this  is  greatest  in 

small  quantity  of  charcosd  deposited  in  the  retort  the  oil  gas. 

is  drawn  out  by  a  small  rake,  and  the  water  of  •  The  very  compact  state  in  which  the  appaiatus 

the  vrasfaer  is  very  rarely  changed.  necessary  for  the  decomposition  of  oil  can  be 

The  gas  prepared  from  oil  is  very  superior  in  placed,  the  slight  degree  of  attention  required,  its 
quality  to  that  from  coal ;  it  cannot  possibly  certainty  of  action,  its  cleanliness,  and  the  nu^ 
contain  sulphureted  hydrogen,  or  any  extraneous  merous  applications  of  which  it  admits,  in  the 
substance ;  it  gives  a  much  brighter  and  denser  use  of  its  furnace  for  other  convenient  or 
flame ;  and  it  is  also  more  effectual,  viz.  a  economical  purposes,  render  it  not  only  unob- 
smaller  quantity  will  supply  the  burner  with  jectionable,  but  useful  in  manufactories  and 
fuel.  These  peculiarities  are  occasioned,  in  the  establishments ;  and  these  favorable  circum^ 
first  place,  by  the  absence  of  sulphur  from  oil,  stances  are  accompanied,  not  by  an  inferiority  in 
and  tnen  by  the  gas  containing  more  carbon  in  the  flame,  or  increased  expense,  but  by  an  im- 
solution.  As  the  proportion  of  light  given  out  proved  state  of  the  first,  and  saving  in  tne  latter, 
by  the  flame  of  a  gaseous  compound  of  carbon  Messrs.  Taylors  have  shown  great  ingenuity 
and  hydrogen  is,  in  common  circumstances,  in  in  the  construction  of  their  whole  apparatus,  but 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  carbon  present,  it  the  washer  and  gasometer  deserve  particular 
is  evident  that  the  gas  which  contains  a  g^reater  notice  for  their  remarkable  simplicity  also.  la 
proportionof  olefiant  gas,  or  supercarburetedhy-  the  washer,  two  planes  are  fixed  in  a  box  or 
drogen  than  coal  gas,  wiU  yield  a  better  and  cistern,  in  a  direction  not  quite  horizontal,  bnt 
brighter  light  on  combustion.  It  is  necessary,  inclined  a  little  in  opposite  directions;  the planea 
in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  charcoal  in  &re  traversed  nearly  across  by  slips  of  wood  or 
solution,  to  supply  the  gas  when  burning  with  metal,  fixed  in  an  inclined  position  on  the  under 
plenty  of  atmospheric  air ;  for  as  there  is  more  surface,  and  which  alternately  touch  one  side  of 
combustible  matter  in  a  certain  volume  of  it  the  cistern,  leaving  the  other  open  and  free, 
than  in  an  equal  volume  of  coal  gas,  it  of  neces-  These  planes  being  immersed  in  water,  die  gas 
sity,  must  have  more  oxygen  for  its  consumption,  is  thrown  in  under  the  lowest  ridge;  and,  by  its 
The  consequence  b,  that  less  gas  must  be  numt  ascending  power,  b  made  to  traverse  backvrard 
m  a  flame  of  equal  size,  which  will  still  possess  Aud  forward  along  the  ridges  fixed  on  the  planes, 
superior  brilliancy;  that  less  b  necessary  for  the  until  it  escapes  at  the  highest  part  of  the  upper- 
same  purpose  of  illumination ;  and  that  less  heat  most  ridge.  Thus,  with  a  pressure  of  five  or 
will  be  occasioned.  From  five  and  a  half  to  six  six  inches  of  vrater  only,  it  b  made  to  pass 
cubical  feet  of  coal  gas  are  required  to  supply  an  through  a  distance  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet 
Argand  burner  for  an  hour ;  two  cubical  teei  to  under  the  surfoce  of  the  fluid,  and  become  well 
two  and  a  half  of  that  firom  oil,  are  abundantly  washed.  The  smaller  gasometers  are  made  of 
sufficient  for  the  same  purpose.  One  important  thin  plate  iron,  and,  being  placed  in  a  frame  of 
advantage  gained  by  tne  circumstance,  that  so  light  iron  work,  look  more  like  ornamental  stoves 
small  a  quantity  of  thb  gas  is  necessary  for  than  the  bulky  appendages  to  gas  apparatus, 
burners,  is,  that  the  gasometer  required  may  be  which  they  supply.  The  larger  ones  are  made 
small  in  proportion.  The  gasometer  b  the  roost  very  light,  and,  when  in  pieces,  very  portable, 
bulky  part  of  a  gas  apparatus,  and  that  least  ca-  by  being  constructed  of  a  frame  of  wood  work, 
pable  of  concentration ;  and  wherever  it  is  placed,  in  the  edges  of  which  are  deep  narrow  grooves; 
It  occupies  room  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  plates  of  iron  fit  into  these  grooves,  which,  beine 
else.  Some  very  ingenious  attempts  have  been  caulked  in  and  painted  over,  make  a  light  and 
nade  to  diminbh  its  size  and  weight,  as  in  the  tight  apparatus.  These  are  easily  put  together 
double  gasometer,  and  others,  but  without  re-  in  any  place;  and  may  therefore  be  introduced 
markable  success.   *  Here,  however,  where  the  into  a  small  apartment,  or  other  confined  space. 
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were  a  gasometer  already  made  up  would  no:  gas,  which  renders  so  small  a  volume  necessarjr 

enter.  that  one  cubic  foot  of  oil-gas  will  be  found  to 

The  general  advantages  of  oil  gas,  when  con-  go  as  far  as  four  of  coal-gas.  This  circumstance 
trasted  with  coal  gas,  are  as  follows  : — ^The  ma*  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  reduces  in  the  same 
lerial  from  which  it  is  produced,  containing  no  proportion  the  size  of  the  gasometers  which 
sulphur,  or  other  matter,  by  which  the  gas  is  are  necessary  to  contain  it;  tbis  is  not  only  a 
.  contaminated,  there  are  no  objections  to  its  use,  great  saving  of  expense  in  the  construction,  but 
'  <m  account  of  the  suffocating  smell,  in  close  is  a  Inater^  convenience  where  room  is  limited, 
rooms.  It  does  no  sort  of  injury  to  furniture.  The  calculations  on  the  cost  of  light  from  oil- 
books,  plate,  pictures,  paint,  &c.  All  the  costly  gas  are  taken  on  the  usual  price  of  good  whale- 
and  oflensive  operation  of  purifying  tlie  gas  by  oil;  but,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  cheaper  oils 
lime,  &c.,  is  totally  avoided  when  it  is  obtained  will  answer  the  purpose  nearly  as  well,  and  many 
from  oil.  Nothing  is  contained  in  oil-gas  which  of  these  are  oUen  to  be  procured;  and  the 
can  possibly  injure  the  metal  of  which  the  con-  whole  expense  may  be  materially  lessened  by 
veyance  pipes  are  made.    The  oil-gas,  contain-  their  use. 

ing  no  unmixed  hydrogen,  which  occasions  the  In    the    course    of   their    first  experiments, 

great  heat  of  coal-gas,  there  is  no  greater  heat  Messrs.  John  and  Philip  Taylor  were  surprised 

in   proportion  from  the  flame  of  oil-gas  than  to  find  that  the  apparatus  they  employea  gra- 

from  burning  oil  in  lamps,  wax-candles.  Sec.  dually  lost  its  power  of  decomposing  oil,  and 

The  apparatus  for  the  production  of  oil-gas  is  generating  gas.  On  investigation,  they  disco- 
much  less  expensive  than  that  necessary  to  make  yered  that  the  metallic  retorts,  which  had  origi- 
coal-gas;  it  occupies  much  less  space;  it  re-  nally  decomposed  oil  and  produced  gas  in 
quires  much  less  labor  and  skill  to  manage  it ;  abundance,  ceased  in  a  very  great  degree  to  pos- 
it is  not  so  liable  to  wear  and  tear,  and  not  so  sess  this  power,  although  no  visible  change  had 
costly  to  repair  as  a  coal-gas  apparatus ;  there  taken  place  in  them.  The  most  perfect  cleaning 
are  no  offensiv'e  products  to  remove ;  and,  on  its  of  the  interior  of  the  retort  did  not  restore  the 
present  improvea  construction,  it  may  be  intro-  effect,  and  some  alteration  appears  to  be  pro- 
duced into  any  dwelling-house  without  nuisance,  duced  on  the  iron  by  the  action  of  the  oil,  at  a 
The  economy  of  light  from  oil-gas  may  be  judged  high  temperature. 

of  from  the  lollowing  data: — One  gallon  of  com-  Fortunately  the  experiments  on  this  subject 

men  whale-oil  will  produce  about  ninety  cubic  led  to  a  most-  favorable  result,  for  it  was  found 

feet  of  gas,  and  an  Argand  burner  will  require  a  that,  by  introducing  fragments  of  brick  into  the 

cubic  foot  and  a  half  per  hour  to  maintain  a  per-  retort,  a  great  increase  of  the  decomposing  power 

feet  light;  consequently,  a  gallon  of  oil,  made  was  obtained,  and  the  apparatus  has  been  much 

into  gas,  will  afford  such  a  light  for  sixty  hours,  improved  by  a  circumstance,  which,   at   one 

and  the  expense,  at  a  moderate  price  of  oil,  will  time,  appeared  to  threaten  its  success.    A  small 

be,  allowing  for  coals,  labor,  &c.,  not  more  for  portion  of  the  oil  introduced  into  the  retort,  still 

one  burner  than  three  farthings  per  hour.  passed  off  undecomposed ;  and,  being  changed 

Such  a  burner  will  be  equal  in  intensity  of  into  a  volatile  oil,  it  carried  with  it  a  great  por- 
light  to  two  Argand  oil-lamps,  or  to  ten  mould  tion  of  caloric,  which  rendered  the  construction 
candles.  The  expense  of  Argand  oil-lamps  is  of  the  apparatus  more  difficult  than  was  «t  first 
usually  admitted  to  be  about  l|(2.per  hour  each,  anticipated ;  but,  by  the  present  arrangement  of 
Supposing  ten  mould  candles  to  be  burning,  at  its  parts,  this  difficulty  is  fully  provided  for,  and 
four  to  the  lb.,  will  be  2^  lbs.,  costing  2s.  11^.,  the  volatilised  oil  is  made  to  return  into  the  oil- 
one-tenth  part  will  be  consumed  in  each  hour,  receiver,  whence  it  again  passes  into  the  retort ; 
and  the  cost  of  the  light  is  then  Z^d.  per  hour,  so  that  a  total  conversion  of  the  whole  into 
If  wax-candles  be  employed,  the  expense  of  a  gas  is  accomplished  without  trouble,  or  the 
quantity  of  light  equal  to  a  gas-burner,  for  one  escape  of  any  unpleasant  smell, 
hour,  by  the  same  mode  of  reckoning  allowing  The  only  residuum  in  the  retort  is  a  small 
a  candle  to  burn  ten  hours,  and  taking  the  price  quantity  of  carbon,  and  the  only  products  be- 
of  wax-candles  at  At.  6d.  per  lb.,  will  cost  about  sides  the  gas  are  a  minute  quantity  of  sebacic 
14J.  and  acetic  acids,  and  a  portion  of  water,  all 

The  account  will,  therefore,  stand  thus : —  which  are  easily  separatea  by  passing  the  gas 

.  through  a  vessel  containing  water. 

Argand  burner,  oil-gas,  pet  hour        f  ..'^«  !,T^?'r^f  ^^  i'f  J"  'T""  "k'^  """ 

Aiiand  lamps,  speiiaceti  oil   .     .  3  °*?^  ""'*?'?}  •'S'"!'  »  '^""/  "'l?^''  ''y  .»•»  '«"- 

W^d-candJM        3i  denngthedeU«ite  shades  of  yellow  and  green 

Wax-candles                                    14  nearly  as  distinct  as  when  viewed  by  solar  light. 

Mr.  De  Ville  of  the  Strand,  who  has  made 
In  many  cases  it  may  be  desin^ble  to  use  a  many  important  experiments  and  observations 
much  smaller  quantity  of  light,  than  such  a  on  gas  illumination,  with  a  vie'.v  of  applying  it 
burner,  as  the  one  above  calculated  ivpon,  might  to  light-houses,  is  inclined  to  estimate  the  ave- 
produce ;  and,  instead  of  the  light  of  ten  can-  rage  produce  in  gas  of  a  gallon  of  oil,  at  eighty 
dies,  that  of  one  or  more  may  be  given,  by  using  cubical  feet.  A  single  jet  burner,  giving  the 
burners  of  a  different  description;  and  the  ex-  light  of  two  candles  and  a  half,  consumes  half  a 
penditure  of  gas  and  the  cost  will  be  reduced  in  cubical  foot  of  gas  per  hour.  A  double  jet  con- 
proportion,  fumes  three  quarters  of  a  foot  to  give  twice  the 
loe  oil-gas  has  a  material  advantage  over  above  light,  and  a  treble  jet  requires  one  foot, 
coal-gasy  from  its  peculiar  richness  in  olefiant  The  l^ht  of  an  Argand  burner  of  coal-gas,  com- 
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l*areJ  with  ooe  of  spermaceti  oil,  may  be  esti-  same  intensity  of  shadow,  and  marking  the 

-jiated  as  2 1  to  1 ;  and  of  oil  gas  to  coal  gas,  as  <|uantity  of  the  gas  consumed  in  a  given  time 

!;  to  5.  is  liable  to  many  objections.    It  is  extremely 

A  curious  &ct  respecting  Argand*s  burners  for  difficulty  for  instance,  to  judge  with  precision  of 

gas,  is,  that  those  with  few  holes  consume  a  the  depth  of  sliadowsj  besides,  unless  each  gas 

cumparatiyely  larger  quantity  of  gas  than  those  is  burned  under  circumstances  &vorable  for  pro- 

huTing  a  greater  number : — ^thus,  ducing  tlie  greatest  light,  the  conclusion  with 

(  cubic  feet  '^P®^^  ^  ^^^^^  power  of  illuminatiou  is  not  cor- 
A  bumerwithl5holesconsumes2i  J  j^^^^  rect  Someof  the  experiments  in  which  the  oil- 
Ditto  .  .  12  ditto  .  .  2i  ditto.  '  gw  is  stated  as  3|  to  1,  it  has  beer  said,  were 
Ditto  .  .  10  ditto  .  .  21  ditto.  conducted  by  usmg  burners  of  equal  dimen- 
sions for  both :  now,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
The  boles  being  of  the  same  dimensions  in  each  former  requires  a  smaller  one  than  the  latter, 
I  umer.  otherwise  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  not  in  pro- 
Various  statements  have  been  given  of  the  illu-  portion  to  the  gas  consumed,  part  of  it  probably 
mtnating  power  of  oil  and  coal-gas;  nor  is  this  to  escaping  combustion.  The  remark,  with  respect 
be  wondered  at,  when  we  considerthat  the  quality  to  the  variable  quality  of  the  gas,  is  also  of  equal 
of  the  gases  depends  so  much  on  the  mode  of  pre-  force.  In  a  paper  published  by  Mr.  Dewey,  in 
paration,  and  take  into  account  also  the  defective  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  some  experiments  on 
modes  usually  adopted  for  determining  the  in-  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gases  are  stated, 
tensity  of  the  light  afforded  by  their  combustion,  with  a  view  of  '  setting  the  matter  at  rest'  This 
Mr.  Ricardo,  in  his  early  papers  on  this  subject,  we  conceive  they  have  done,  as  far  as  can  be  ex- 
has  given  a  very  flattering  account  of  oil  gas.  pected;  but  we  suspect  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
He  states,  that  an  Argand  burner,  giving  a  light  nrom  them,  is  very  different  from  that  at  which 
equal  to  six  candles,  six  to  a  pound,  consumed  Mr.  Dewey  arrives.  The  gases  were  taken  from 
one  cubic  foot  per  hour;  and,  as  Mr.  Accum  main-pipes  running  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
mentions,  that  an  Argand  of  coal-gas,  giving  a  coal-gas  from  the  Imperial  Gas  Works,  the  other 
light  equal  to  three  candles,  eight  to  the  pound,  from  that  at  Bow.  Being  burned  so  as  to  afford 
consumes  two  feet  in  the  same  time,  he  nas  in-  the  same  intensity  of  light,  the  quantities  were 
ferred,  supposing  the  candles  of  the  same  size,  found  by  accurate  metres  to  be  (tsiking  the  mean 
the  illuminating  power  as  4  to  1 ;  but,  taking  the  of  seven  trials)  as  4850  to  1368,  very  nearly  3| 
average  of  a  number  of  experiments,  he  has  fixed  to  1.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the 
their  comparative  power  of  giving  light  as  3}  specific,  gravity  of  coal-gas  is  a  good  test  of  its 
to  1.  purity,  the  lighter  it  is,  the  greater  being  its 
In  these  trials,  however,  the  gases  were  not  power  of  illumination.  The  experiments  of  Dr. 
brought  into  comparison  with  each  other  by  Henry,  and  others,  however,  disprove  this ;  in- 
burning  them  together,  and  the  data  on  which  deed,  after  the  gases  are  properly  purified,  the 
he  proceeds  seem  to  be  very  fallacious,  as  it  is  heavier  they  are,  so  much  the  more  will  be  the 
not  stated  whether  the  candles  were  of  the  same  light  afforded  by  their  combustion.  The  gas 
kind  in  both  experiments.  Messrs.  Taylor  and  used  by  Mr.  Dewey  was  of  specific  gravity -406, 
Martineau  have,  however,  come  to  nearly  the  now  this  was  less  than  pure  carbureted  hydro- 
same  conclusion,  that  the  illuminating  power  is  gen,  which  is  *555.  In  a  note  to  the  same  p^pcrt 
as  3|  to  1,  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  experi-  the  editor  remarks,  that  the  results  ot  Mr. 
ments  of  Mr.  Brande  and  Mr.  Faraday.  A  Dewey  coincide  with  those  obtained  by  him  and 
gentleman  connected  with  the  Liverpool  Gas  Mr.  Faraday.  The  coal-gas  they  subjected  to 
Company,  in  the  answers  to  the  queries  put  to  trial  v?as,  in  one  instance,  of  specific  gravity 
him  by  the  committee  of  the  Dundee  Company,  -429,  in  another,  *406.  The  oil-gas  was  *965 
replies,  that  the  relative  qdantity  of  gas  requi-  and  -939,  and  their  illuminating  power  to  the 
site  to  supply  the  same  light,  is  as  14  oil-gas  to  former  was  as  3 1  to  1.  As  the  coal-gas  in  all  of 
51  coal-gsus,  making  their  power  of  affording  these  experiments  was  of  inferior  specific  gravity 
light  rather  more  than  3|  to  1.  Though  the  to  carbureted  hydrogen,  we  may  reasonably 
above  statements  place  the  illuminating  power  infer,  that  they  contained  a  considerable  propor- 
of  oil-gas  so  high,  a  very  different  account  is  tion  of  pure  hydrogen,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
given  by  others.  According  to  Mr.  Neilson,  affords  a  very  teeble  light.  Dr.  Henry  has  found 
Glasgow,  it  is  not  to  be  rated  at  above  2,  or  at  the  gas  to  vary  in  specific  gravity  from  '345  to 
all  events  beyond  2^,  to  the  other  as  1 ;  and  the  650,  its  illuminating  power  increasing  as  it  ap- 
same  conclusion  is  drawn  from  a  series  of  expe-  proached  the  maximum.  The  specific  gravity  of 
riments  made  at  Bristol,  by  Messrs.  Heiapath  the  coal-gasof  Edinburgh,  which  is  allowed  by  all 
and  Rootsey,  on  whose  results,  Mr.  Peckstone  to  be  of  very  superior  quality,  has  been  found 
has  remarked,  that  every  reliance  may  be  placed,  to  be  so  high  as  *680.  The  oil-gas  used  bv  Mr. 
as  they  could  not  be  actuated  by  party-feeling,  Dewey  was  -939.  Dr.  Henry  mentions,  that  in 
hut  solely  by  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth,  some  of  his  experiments  it  was  '906.  Dr.  Fyfe 
These  statements,  so  very  discordant,  must  arise  found  that  from  the  small  apparatus  of  Mr. 
either  from  the  defective  mode  of  ascertaining  Milne  (Taylor  and  Martineau  s),  to  be  *940, 
the  intensity  of  the  light,  or  from  the  variable  and  which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  very  fine, 
quality  of  the  gas,  both  of  which  have  had  their  so  that  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  that  of  Mr. 
effecL  Dewey  was  of  good  quality.  If  then,  in  these 
The  mode  usually  followed  for  ascertaining  trials,  a  good  oil-gas,  pitched  against  a  very  in- 
the  illuminating  power,  viz.  of  producing  the  ferior  coaUgas,  is  only  as  3 1  to  1,  the  illuminat 
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Ing  power  of  the  former  must  be  much  reduced 
when  brought  in  competition  with  the  latter  when 
of  equally  good  quality ;  consequently,  it  must 
be  hi  short  of  that  stated  by  Mr.  Dewey. 

Dr.  Henry,  in  his  paper  on  the  nature  of  the 
gases  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  coal 
and  oily  proposes  to  ascertain  tneir  illuminating 
power  by  finding  the  quantity  of  oxygen  neces- 
ssry  for  their  combustion ;  for,  according  to'  him, 
die  more  a  gas  will  consume,  the  more  light  it 
will  afford.  He  has  found,  that  oil  and  coal 
gas,  produced  under  different  circumstances, 
take  oifferent  quantities  of  oxygen. 

Specific 

gravity.  Oxygen. 

too  volumes  of  coal-gas  of   345  took  of    78 

Ditto     ....     500  —      166 

Ditto     ....     620  —      194 

Ditto     ....     630  —      196 

Ditto     ....     650  —      217 

100  volumes  of  oil-gas  of     464  —      116 

Ditto    .    ,.    .     .    590  —      178 

Ditto     ....     758  —      220 

Ditto    ....     906  —      260 

From  the  above  tables  it  would,  of  course,  be 
inferred,  that  the  illuminating  power  of  oil-gas. 
No.  4,  is  the  greatest ;  that  of  coal-gas.  No.  1,  the 
least,  these  b^ng  to  each  other  as  260  to  78 ; 
that  is,  as  3^  to  1.  From  this,  then,  it  appears, 
that  the  best  oil-gas  is  to  the  worst  coal-gas  as  3  j 
to  1 ;  of  course  a  very  different  conclusion  with 
respect  to  their  illuminating  power  would  be 
drawn,  were  we  to  take  an  average  from  the  above 
tables,  by  which  we  should  diminish  the  light 
given  out  by  the  former,  and  increase  that  from 
the  latter. 

The  gaseous  matter,  given  off  from  coal  ana 
oil,  now  known  by  the  name  of  coal  and  oil  gas, 
contains  nearly  the  same  ingredients,  but  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  Dr.  Henry  has  shown,  that 
thev  are  mixtures  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide, 
carbureted  hydrogen,  and  defiant  gas,  with  oc« 
casionally  a  little  nitn^n ;  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  coal-gas,  before  it  is  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cess of  purification,  always  contains  ammonia, 
carbonic  acid,  and  sulphureted  hydrogen ;  but 
from  which  it  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  freed 
before  it  is  sent  into  the  gas-holder ;  so  that  both 
gases,  when  exposed  for  sale,  contain  the  same 
ingredients,  but  in  different  proportions.  There 
is  also  given  off,  during  the  decomposition  of 
coal  and  oil,  an  essential  oil,  which  seems  to  be 
held  in  solution,  in  a  state  of  vapor,  in  the  gas, 
and  which  is  the  cause  of  the  smell,  and,  as  some 
suppose,  adds  to  the  illuminating  power. 

Dr.  Henry,  in  his  paper  in  the  Annals  of  Phi- 
losophy for  September  1821,  has  given  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  different  samples  of  gas.  The 
coal-gas  was  prepared  fix>m  Wigan  Canal,  at  the 
manu&ctory  of  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Lee,  and 
collected  from  an  opening  in  a  pipe  between  the 
retort  and  the  tar-pit,  generally  about  half  an 
hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  distillation, 
except  in  the  instance  of  the  gas  No.  4,  which 
was  taken  five  hours,  and.  No.  5,  ten  hours  from 
that  period ;  the  carbonic  acid  and  sulphureted 
hydrogen  being  removed  by  washing  it  with  so- 
lution of  potassa. 


Gas. 

Spec  Grav. 

Gas  Coadensable 
by  CUIorioe. 

No.  1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

650 
620 
630 
500 
345 

13  per  cent. 

12 

12 

7 

0 

After  the  condensable  gas  was  removed,  there 
remained. 


Gtf. 

Aaote. 

Carb. 
Hyd. 

Carb. 
Ox. 

Hydrog. 

Toul. 

No.  1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

1*5 
6 
2 
5 
10 

94-5 

82 

66 

60 

20 

4 

2 

14 

12 

10 

0 
10 
18 
23 
60 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

In  the  following  table,  the  oil-gas  of  the  first 
three  experiments  was  procured  from  whale-oil, 
previously  boiled,  to  free  it  from  water,  the  heat 
of  the  retort  being  in  each  succeeding  experiment 
reduced  till  it  was  just  sufficient  to  decompose 
it.    The  fourth  gas  was  from  a  London  work. 


Gas. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Lost  by  Clilorine. 

No.  1 
2 
3 

4 

464 
590 
758 
906 

6  per  cent. 
19 
22-5 
38 

After  this  there  remained  a  gas  composed  of. 


Gas. 

Azote. 

Carb. 
Hyd. 

Carb. 
Ox. 

Hydrog. 

Total. 

No.  1 
2 
3 
4 

7 
5 
5 
5 

30 
40 
65 
75 

15 
15 
20 
15 

48 

40 

10 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 

The  gas  condensed  by  chlorine  is  suppose<l  to 
be  partly  olefiant,  and  partly  a  volatile  oil.  That 
not  condensed,  the  above  tables  show  to  vary  in 
its  composition.  Li  the  best  specimen  of  oil-gas, 
the  caroonic  oxide  is  in  larger  proportion  than 
in  the  best  kinds  of  coal-gas ;  and  the  carbureted 
hydrogen  is  most  abundant  in  the  latter.  The 
hydrogen  in  both  appears  to  increase  as  the  tem- 
perature at  which  they  are  formed  becomes 
higher,  and  is  always  greatest  in  the  last  propor- 
tions. 

It  has  been  proposed  in  Holland  to  substitute 
turf  for  coal,  or  oil,  as  a  material  from  which  to 
obtain  a  gas  for  illumination.  The  experiments 
that  have  been  made  promise  much  succras;  aiid 
the  apparatus  required  may  be  of  hx  simpler 
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construction  thaii  those  used  in  the  distillation  of  a  resenroir  should  always  be  placed  at  the  lowest 
coal.  The  products  do  not  require  that  careful  point,  where  two  or  more  descending  mains 
and  elaborate  process  of  purification  which  is  meet  and  form  an  angle,  so  as  to  receive  the 
necessary  for  the  gas  from  coal.  It  is  said  also  water  that  may  happen  to  collect  at  this  angular 
that  the  light  is  better.  The  light  may  be  better  point,  an  accumulation  of  which  would  cut  off 
Chan  that  from  coal-gas  badly  made,  or  carelessly  the  communication  between  the  two  pipes :  this 
used ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that,  with  equal  pre-  resenroir  is  usually  called  a  syphon.  It  ought 
cautions,  the  first  should  surpass,  or  even  equal  to  be  at  least  twice  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of 
the  latter.  With  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  mains,  between  which  it  b  interposed,  and 
the  pipes,  by  which  gas  is  distributed  for  the  four  times  that  diameter  in  depth.  These  re- 
purpose  of  illuminating  cities,  it  may  be  proper  servoirs  afford  the  best  indication  to  show  the 
to  state  that  all  gas  mains  laid  in  public  streets  sound  or  leaky  state  of  the  system  of  the  mains, 
should  be  placed  at  least  eighteen  mches  below  In  all  instances,  where  the  pipes  are  perfectly 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  secure  them  from  sound,  observation  has  shown,  that  half  a  mile 
being  disturbed  by  carriages,  or  interfering  with  of  gas-mains,  three  inches  in  the  bore,  does  not 
the  paving  of  the  street ;  they  should  be  placed  deposit  more  than  a  quart  of  water  in  a  year ; 
perfectly  firm,  so  that  they  may  not  easily  give  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  mains  are  leaky,  the 
way.  The  course  of  the  pipes  should  be  rectili-  water  of  tiie  reservoir  requires  to  be  pumped 
near,  with  a  dip  of  about  one  inch  in  every  ten  out,  sometimes*as  frequently  as  every  fortnight ; 
feet  distance.  and,  during  wet  weather,  much  oftener.    The 

In  all  wide  streets,  where  the  number  of  houses  loss  of  gas  by  such  leakage  is  much  greater  than 

on  both  sides  of  the  streets,  to  be  supplied  with  is    generally  imagined.      Instances    might    be 

gas,  is  numerous,  it  is  more  economical  to  em-  mentioned  where,  in  order  to  keep  the  common 

ploy  a  separate  gas  main  for  each  side  of  the  air  out  of  a  system  of  faulty  pipes,  a  constant 

street,  than  to  make  use  of  one  larger  main  for  influx  of  gas,  which  a  pipe  two  inches  in  dia- 

both  sides ;  because  smaller  mains  may  then  be  meter  can  supply,  has  b«en  found  necessary 

employed,  and  the  collateral  branch  pipes  lead-  and  this,  of  course,  is  just  so  much  gas  lost  to 

ing  into  the  houses  are  shorter ;  these  circum-  the  economy  of  the  establishment. 
stances  amply  compensate  for  the  additional        With  regard  to  the  diameter  of  the  mains,  no 

main.    All  branch  pipes  proceeding  from  a  main  general  rule  can  be   given.    It  must  vary  ac- 

should  have  a  dip  of  about  one  inch  in  ten  feet,  cording  to  the  number  of  branch-pipes  and 

cowards  the  main  from  which  they  proceed,  so  lamps  which  the  main  has  to  supply  within  a 

that  any  fluid  that  may  happen  to  collect  in  these  given   distance, — ^the  angular  direction  of  the 

pipes  must  run  into  the  mains.     All  small  mains, — the  pressure  t>f  the  gas-holder, — and, 

wrought- iron  branch  pipes  proceeding  from  the  above  all,  with  the  relative  altitude  of  the  place 

mains  into  the  houses,  or  places  to  be  lighted  where  the  gas-holder  is  situated,  and  the  place 

with  gas,  should  be  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  at  which  the  gas  is  to  be  supplied,  or  where  the 

coal  tar,  before  they  are  laid  down  into  the  lamps  are  placed.    Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the 

ground;  this  may  easily  be  done  by  heating  the  most  important  considerations  with  regard  to  the 

pipe,  and  laying  on  the  boiled  tar  with  a  brush,  economical  distribution  of  gas-mains;  and,  by 

Every  separate  length  of  branch  pipe  should  attending  to  this  cireumstance,    a  prodigious 

be  tried  by  condensing  the  gas  in  the  pipe  under  saving  may  be  effected. 

water,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  it  is  sound.        In  order  that  the  pipes  for  conveying  the  gas 

The  Junctures  of  these  pipes  should  be  made  by  from  the  mains,  and  distributing  it  through  the 

dippins  the  male  screw  of  the  pipe  into  a  mix-  houses  or  other  buildings  to  be  lighted  wiu  gas, 

ture  of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil,  before  they  may,  in  the  first  place,  not  be  unnecessarily 

are  screwed  together.  ^^^^9  or  too  small,  the  following  rule  may  serve 

Notwithstanding  the  usual  care  which  can  be  as  a  guide  to  workmen  : — 
taken  in  proving  pipes,  before  the  gas  is  ad-        One  gas-lamp,  consuming  four  cubic  feet  of 

mitted  into  them,  a  slight  leakage  may  be  some-  gas  in  an  hour,  if  situated  twenty  feet  distance 

times  subsequently  detected.  from  the  main  which  supplies  the  gas,  requires 

Therefore,  before  the  gas  is  suffered  to  enter  a  tube  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the 

the  mains,  they  should  be  again  proved,  in  order  bore. 

to  be  certain  that  all  the  junctures  are  air-tight.        Two  lamps,   thirty  feet   distance   from    the 

The  most  convenient  manner  of  proving  the  main,  require  a  tube  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 

mains  when  laid,  is  by  means  of  a  small  portable  the  bore. 

gas-holderfilledwithcommonair,  and  connected.         Three  lamps,   thirty  feet  distance  from  the 

by  means  of  a  small  pipe,  with  the  system  of  the  main,  require  a  tube  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 

mains,  to  be  tried.    This  gas-holder  should  be  the  bore. 

made  to  act  with  a  pressure  at  least  four  times        Four    lamps,   forty  feet   distance   from    the 

greater  than  the  pressure  which  the  pipes  will  main,  require  a  tube  half  an  inch  in  the  bore, 
have  to  sustain  by  the  gas  they  are  to  convey.        Six  lamps,  fifty  feet  distance  from  the  main, 

If  the  mains  are  air-tight,  the  gas-holder  will  require  a  tube  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  the 

remain  stationary ;  but,  if  they  are  not  sound,  the  bore. 

gas-holder  will  descend  in  proportion  to  the  leak        Ten  lamps,  100  feet  distance  from  the  main, 

of  the  mains ;  the  quantity  of  gas  lost  may  be  require  a  tube  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  the 

thus  ascertained.  bore. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  water        Fifteen  lamps,   130  feet  distance    from  ibe 

entering  from  Uie  external  surface  into  the  pipes,  main,  require  a  tube  one  inch  in  the  bore. 


of  the  pipe  :- 

— 

Bore  or  the 

Pipe. 

Weight  per  Foot. 

PwU  of  an 

Inch. 

OOACCS. 

i 

.    .        3 

f 

5 

h 

6 

f 

8 

« 
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Twenty  lamps,  15C  fee*  distance  from  the    from  the  smell  of  the  gas,  and  from  the  heat 
main,  require  a  tube  1  \  inch  m  the  bore.  generated  during  its  combustion. 

Twenty-fire  lamps,  180  feet  distance  from  the        In  order  to  do  this  to  the  greatest  advaritage, 

main,  require  a  tube  If  of  an  inch  in  the  bore.      the  gas-pipe  should  be  brou^t  to  the  cill  of  the 

Thirty  lamps,    200  feet  distance   from   the    window,  and  should  then  have  a  gas-tight  joint 

main,  require  a  tube  1 1  inch  in  the  bore.  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  placed  either  verti- 

Thirty-fire   lamps,    250   feet   distance  from    cally,  when  it  is  to  be  used,  or  horizontally,  when 

the  main,  require  a  tube  of  If  of  an  inch  in  the    the  apparatus  is  to  be  removed  altogether,  or  put 

bore.  aside  auring  the  day  in  a  press  or  recess  made 

All   copper  pipes  employed  to  convey  gas    in  the  wall  to  receive  it     lUe  lamp  which  is  to 

through  the  interior  of  houses,  should  be  of  tiie    protect  the  gas  from  wind  and  rain,  should  have 

following  weight,  with  regard  to  a  given  length    fronts  of  glaos  either  hemispherical  or  semicylin- 

''  '*^  drical,  so  that  no  opaque  line  or  bar  may  interfere 

with  or  break  the  cone  of  lays  which  enters  the 
window.    The  back  part  of  the  lamp  must  be  a 
reflector,  of  such  a  sui&ce  that  it  will  throw 
into  the  apartment  all  the  rays  that  would  other- 
wise  not  enter.    The  direct  and  reflected  light 
which  thus  enter  apartments,  might  be  rendered 
uniform,  by  means  of  an  ornamental  blind  of  the 
finest  muslin  (varnished  or  not  as  may  be  found 
Mr.  Phipson,  of  Birmingham,  in  order  to    most  advantageous);  and,   if  the  blind  has  a 
obviate  the  effects  produced  by  the  action  of    iRndscape  upon  it,  the  most  luminous  portion, 
gases  on  copper  or  brass  pipes,  through  which    or  that  nearest  the  gas  flame,  might  be  made  to 
ttiej  pass,  has  adopted  the  plan  of  lining  them    have  the  appearance  of  the  suu  in  the  heavens, 
witti  lead.    A  tube  is  formed  of  rolled  copper,    In  newly  built  houses,  recesses  might  be  con- 
by  drawing  it  flirough  a  plate,  and  the  edges  are    structed,  in  such  a  way  that  the  lamp  and  gas- 
soldered  together,  so  as  to  form  a  safe  joint,  the    tube  might  turn  round  a  joint,  and  be  entirely 
superfluous  solder  is  dressed  off,  and  the  tube    concealed  from  view  in  the  day-time, 
again  drawn;  a  piece  of  lead-pipe  is  then  drawn        The  advantages  of  such  a  method  of  illumina- 
through  a  plate  on  a  mandrill,  of  the  diameter  of    tion  are  great  and  obvious.    Instead  of  being 
the  tube  required,  aud  placed  within  the  cop-    annoyed  by  the  constant  entrance  of  servants  to 
per  pipe ;  then,  by  passing  through  it  a  conical    trim  the  lamp  ;— instead  of  having  the  furniture 
mandrill  attached  to  a'  rod,  the  lead-pipe  is    destroyed  by  the  spilling  of  oil,  aud  by  the  car- 
forced  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  copper    bonaceous  matter  necessarily  produced  either  by 
tube,  so  as  to  leave  them  in  perfect  contact;  or,    oil  or  wax  burning  within  an  apartment; — instead 
sometimes  a  lead-pipe  is  prepared  on  a  mandrill,    of  having  the  temperature  of  over-heated  rooms 
of  the  diameter  oi  the  tube  required,  and  a  cop-    increased  by  the  heat  of  the  lights ; — instead  of 
per-pipe,  already  soldered,  drawn  over  it;  they    having  the  eye  injured  by  the  irritation  which 
are  (hen  passed  both  together  on  a  mandrill    arises  from  brilliant  flame  ; — and  instead  of  hav- 
through  a  draw-plate,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  into    ing  the  apartment  illuminated  by  a  light  constantly 
complete  contact.      The    lead-pipe    is    proof    varying  in  intensity,  we  shall  avoid   all  these 
against  the  action  of  gas,  and  the  copper-pipe,     eviU,  and  have  our  houses  lighted  in  the  very 
at  the  same  time  that  it  supports  and  defends  it,    same  manner  as  they  are  by  the  light  of  day. 
makes  a  better  appearance.  The  disadvantages  which  attend  this  method  are 

Four  gasometers  of  25,000  feet  each  have  very  few.  They  are  prevented  from  excluding 
been  erected  on  a  new  principle  at  Ashton-under-  the  cold  air  of  winter  by  shutters  and  curtains ; 
Lyne  Gas- Works,  and  in  practice  it  is  found  to  but  in  many  cases  this  is  an  advantage,  and,  when 
answer  very  well ;  there  are  four  iron  pillars  at  it  is  not  desirable,  the  heat  on  the  outside  of  each 
the  four  points  of  each  gasometer,  with  an  end-  window  will  diminish  the  currents  of  cold  air 
less  chain  fixed  and  made  tight  round  the  pillars  which  might  otherwise  be  admitted.  A  greater 
and  gasometer ;  the  latter  is  attached  on  one  side  quantity  of  light  will  no'doubt  be  necessary  to  pro- 
of the  pillars  only,  by  which  means  it  nses  and  duce  the  same  degree  of  illumination  ;  but  the 
falls  as  other  gasometers.  On  this  principle  cheapness  of  gas  renders  such  an  objection  of  no 
they  are  not  acted  on  by  the  wind,  though  ex-    weight. 

posed ;  and  another  great  advantage  is^  they  are  The  application  of  inflammable  gas  to  tiie 
much  cheaper  than  those  erected  on  the  old  purposes  of  illumination,  has  hitherto  been  al- 
principle.  most  wholly  confined  to  the  lighting   of  lar^e 

Tlie  great  improvements  which  have  taken  cities,  extensive  manufactories,  and  public  insti- 
place,  both  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  in  the  tutions.  The  ingenious  apparatus  mvented  by 
methods  of  applying  it  for  the  purposes  of  illu-  J.  and  P.  Taylor,  for  obtaining  gas  from  oil,  has 
mination,  render  it  extremely  probable  that  it  enabled  gentlemen  of  fortune  to  light  their  houses 
will  be  much  more  extensively  employed  m  with  gas  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  without 
lighting  up  private  houses.  Many  persons  oh-  being  annoyed  by  any  of  tlie  disagreeable  pro- 
ject to  introduce  the  gas  directly  into  their  apart-  ducts  which  arise  from  the  distillation  of  coal, 
ments;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  proposed  to  But,  notwithstanding  this  valuable  improvement, 
bring  the  gas  to  the  vrindows,  to  allow  it  to  bum  gas-light  has  never  been  rendered  generally  por- 
on  the  outside,  and  thus  to  illuminate  the  room  table,  and  the  great  body  of  private  individuals, 
without  any  of  the  annoyances  which  arise,  both    and  all  the  lower  classes  of  society,  are  uiiable  to 
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deme    any  advantage  from  the  extraordinary    denses  the  gas  is  nearly  the  same  as  diat  of  the 
cheapness  of  this  beautiful  light.  common   condensing   syringe,  having  a    solid 

In  order  to  remove  these  limitations  to  tlic  use    piston  worked  by  a  lever,  with  shears  and  a  guide 
of  gas  lights,  and  to  render  them  available  in    to  produce  a  vertical  motion.    As  a  considerable 
nevly  every  case  where  lamps  or  candles  can  be    degree  of  heat  is  created  during  the  condensation 
used,  Mr.  Gordon  conceived  the  ideaof  condens-    of  the  gas,  the  pump  must  be  kept  cool  by  sur- 
mg  a^great  quantity  of  gas  into  a  small  space,    rounding  it  with  a  case  filled  with  water,  and 
and  set  himself  to  construct  a  lamp  in  which  this    changing  the  water  as  soon  as  it  becomes  heated. 
ooodensed  gas  could  be  burned  with  the  same        -When  it  is  required  to  fill  a  great  number  oi 
fictljty  and  security  as  an  ordinary  lamp.     The    lamps  with  condensed  gas,  Mr.  Gordon  employs 
body  or  reservoir  of  the  lamp  is  commonly  made    the  steam  engine  to  work  the  forcing  pump,  and 
ofcopper,  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  in    the  gas  shoiUd  be  condensed  into  a  large  re- 
the  form  of  a  sphere  or  a  cylinder  with  hemispheri-    servoir,  from  which  the  lamps  of  numerous  indi- 
cal  ends.  This  reservoir  may  be  put  into  a  differ-    viduals  may  be  filled  at  once  with  the  coadensed 
ent  apartment  from  that  which  is  to  be  illumi-    gas.    A  mercurial  gauge,  similar  to  that  used  for 
nated,  or  may  be  concealed  under  the  table,  or,    ascertaining  the  force  of  condensed  aii,  must  be 
when  it  it  required  to  be  ornamental,  it  may  be    fixed  to  the  large  reservoir,  for  the  purpose  of 
pat  into  a  statue,  or  the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  or    enabling  any  person  to  see  the  degree  of  conden- 
mav  be  so^iended.  sation  to  whicii  the  gas  has  been  brought. 

in  order  to  rmlate  the  escape  of  the  con-       Although,  at  the  first  erection  of  gas  works, 
densed  gas,  Mr.  Gordon  has  employed  two  dif-    the  public  feeling  was  strongly  against  them,  on 
ferent  contrivances,  which  are  extremely  ingeni-    account  of  their  supposed  daneer  and  offensive 
oos.  The  first  ofthese  is  a  stop-<ock,  constructed    nature,  this  prejudice  has  gradually  worn  off. 
in  ibefollowiDgmamier : — ^After  the  cock  has  been    Though  the  danger  of  havmg  laige  collections  of 
drilled  through,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  circular    gas  has  been  rated  at  an  enormous  extent  by  Sir 
hole  in  the  key  is  contracted  at  one  side,  by  sol-    William  Congreve,  only  one  instance  of  the  ex- 
dering  into  it  two  pieces  of  brass,  which  join  at    plosion  of  a  gas-holder  has  happened;  and  this 
one  side  of  the  hole,  and  are  about  one-twentieth    occurred  in  the  first  filling  of  one  at  Manchester, 
of  an  inch  distant  at  the  other  side,  forming  an    through  ignorance,  and  the  carelessness  of  the 
acute  angular  aperture.    By  this  means  the  issue    workmen.  The  atmospheric  air,  not  having  been  ' 
of  gas  can  be  regulated  to  the  smallest  possible    extracted,  was  of  course  allowed  to  mix  with  the 
stream,  by  bringing  the  acute  angle  of  the  open-    coal-gas ;  and  one  of  the  men,  wbhing  to  ascer- 
ing  in  the  key  to  communicate  with  the  circular    tain  if  the  gas-holder  was  tight,  applied  a  candle 
opening  in  die  cock ;  and,  as  the  expansibility    to  a  part,  from  which  gas,  mixed  witn  atmospheric 
diraini^es  as  the  gas  is  consumed,  the  aperture    air,  was  issuing,  which  caused  it  to  explode,  and 
can  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion.    But    tear  the  gas-holder  in  pieces. 
to  secure  the  above  object  more  completely,  and        A  few  accidents  have  occurred,  from  the  escape 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  turning  the  cock    of  gas  from  the  pipes,  but  these  have,  in  general, 
suddenly,  so  as  to  admit  too  great  a  discharge  of   been  produced  oy  the  carelessness  of  the  work« 
gas,  a  ratchet  wheel  is  fixed  in  the  end  of  the  key    men,  and  were  of  a  trifling  natuie ;  for  when  the 
of  the  cock,  in  which  an  endless  screw  works,    gas  does  escape,  it  is  only  when  it  gets  into  some 
By  taming  this  screw*  with  the  nut,  the  flame    confined  place,  as  a  vault,  or  a  common  sewer, 
may  be  enlarged  or  diminished  to  any  extent,    that  it  can,  on  the  approach  of  flame,  do  any 
however  highly  condensed  the  gas  may  be.  mischief.    Shops  and  apartments  of  a  dwelling 

Hie  second  contrivance  which  Mr.  Gordon  house  are  not  dose  enough  to  keep  the  gas  con- 
employs  to  produce  the  same  effect,  is  a  conical  fined ;  but  allowing  them  to  be  so,  the  quantity 
leather-valve,  similar  to  that  in  the  reservoir  of  emitted  is  too  trifling,  compared  to  that  of  the 
an  air-gun,  placed  in  the  opening  of  the  reservou  air.  Coal  gas  is  most  explosive  when  mixed 
of  the  launPy  where  it  screws  on  to  the  condensing  with  about  five  of  air.  In  a  room,  then,  of  twelve 
pomp.  When  the  reservoir  has  been  charged  feet  each  way,  one  burner,  consuming  five  cubic 
with  gas,  and  removed  from  the  pump,  a  brass  feet  per  hour,  would  be  sufficient  to  light  it,  but, 
instrument  is  screwed  in  above  the  valve,  in  this  apartment,  there  are  1728  feet,  so  that,  to 
nnoogh  this  piece  of  brass  there  passes  a  finger-  get  an  explosive  mixture,  and  allowing  there  is 
screw,  the  point  of  which,  when  made  to  press  no  loss  oi^gas,  the  burner  must  be  left  open  up- 
oo  the  valve,  forces  it  back,  and  allows  the  gas  wards  of  fifty  hours,  or  at  least  two  days  and 
to  iasoe  m  any  Quantity  that  may  be  required.  A  nights,  which  is  not  likely  to  haopen.  Wheu 
bridge  of  brass,  consisting  of  a  hollow  tube,  in  more  lights  are  used,  tne  apartments  are  of  course  • 
the  form  of  a  Gothic  arch,  passes  over  the  head  of  laiger,  so  that  the  same  time  would  still  be  re- 
this  regulating  screw,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  quired.  In  those  cases,  also,  in  which  the 
freedom  to  the  fingers  in  turning  the  screw  to  re-  burners  are  left  open,  the  odor  of  the  gas  gives 
guhUe  the  flamcy  and  to  conduct  the  gas  to  the  warning  of  its  escape ;  so  that  one  of  its  proper- 
burner,  which,  in  a  standing  lamp,  is  screwed  on  ties,  considered  offensive,  actually  proves  a  valu- 
at  the  centre  of  the  arch.  able  safe-guard. 

By  either  of  these  contrivances,  the  latter  of  GASCOIGN£  (George),  an  English  poet  of 
wkidi  Mr.  Gordon  prefers  from  the  simplicity  of  some  fame  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabetn.  He 
its  construction,  the  command  of  the  flame  is  so  was  bom  in  Essex,  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
complete,  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  an  almost  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Thence  he 
tmperceprtible  quantity.  removed  to  Gray*s  Inn,  but,  having  a  genius  too 

The  foicii^-pump  by  which  Mr.  Gordon  con-    volatile  for  the  law,  he  travelled,  and  for  some 
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time  served  in  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries. 
He  afterwards  went  to  France,  where  be  became 
enamoured  of  a  Scottish  lady,  and  married  her. 
At  length  he  returned  to  Eugland,  and  settled 
once  more  in  Gray's  Inn,  where  he  wrote  most  of 
his  poems.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  his  native  village  of  Walthamstow,  where  he 
died  m  157B.  His  plays,  first  printed  separately, 
were  afterwards  reprinted  with  other  poems,  in 
2  vols.  4to.  in  1577  and  1587. 

Gascoigkc  (Sir  William),  chief  jnstice  of 
the  king's  bench  under  Henry  IV.,  a  celebrated 
ludge,  who,  being  insulted,  it  is  said,  on  the  bench 
oy  the  then  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry 
v.,  with  great  coolness  and  intrepidity  committed 
him  to  prison.  It  is  not  well  authenticated  that 
the  prince  struck  Sir  William,  as  represented  by 
Shakspeare ;  but  all  authors  agree  that  he  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  justice  to  screen  a  lewd 
servant.  Sir  William  died  in  1413.  Several  of 
his  remarks  and  decisions  are  referred  to  in  the 
law  books. 

GASCONADE,  n.s,  &  v.  n.  From  the  Gas- 
cons,  a  people  remarkable  for  boasting.  A  boast 
or  bravado  :  to  brag,  or  swagger. 

Wm  it  ^gcueonade  to  please  me,  that  yoa  aaid  yonr 
fortune  was  increased  to  one  hundred  a-year  f  ince  I 
left  you  ?  Swifl, 

Gascohade,  a  river  of  North  America, 
having  a  southern  course  into  the  Missouri, 
about  100  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi.  It  can  be  ascended  from  its  mouth 
by  boats  about  100  miles,  and  is  157  yards  wide 
and  twenty  feet  deep  where  it  enters  the  Mis- 
souri. On  its  banks  are  a  number  of  salt-petre 
caves. 

GASCONY,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France, 
bounded  by  Guienne  on  the  north,  by  Langue- 
doc  on  the  east,  by  the  Pyrenees  on  the  south, 
and  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  west.  It  had 
its  name  from  the  Gascons,  its  ancient  inhabitants. 
After  these  were  subdued  bv  the  Franks,  they 
had  for  some  time  dukes  of  their  own,  who  were 
subject  to  the  duke  of  Aquitaine ;  but  both  were 
at  last  dispossessed  by  the  kings  of  France.      It 

Sroduces  com,  wine,  fruit,  tobacco,  hemp,  bran- 
y,  prunes,  &c. ;  and  abundance  of  fine  timber 
in  tiie  department  of  the  Landes.  Gascony  is 
watered  by  the  Garonne  and  Adour,  besides 
smaller  streams,  and  becomes  hilly  towards  the 
south,  the  mountains  containing  mines  and 
warm  springs.  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne  are  the 
principal  harbours,  and  the  former  is  one  of  the 
best  trading  ports  in  France.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export  are  wine,  brandy,  and  vinegar ; 
fruit,  wool,  linseed,  pitch,  cork,  and  wood: 
marble,  iron,  and  coloring  earths  of  all  kinds,  are 
also  sent  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Since  the  revolution  Gascony  forms  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  the  Gers,  the  Lan- 
des, and  part  or  those  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  the 
Upper  Garonne,  and  the  Lot  and  Garonne.  It 
is  ascertained  to  have  a  territorial  extent  of  1 1,000 
square  miles. 

GASH,  V.  a.  &  n.  s.  Fr.  hacher,  to  cut ;  Belg. 
gihath.  To  make  a  wide  and  open  wound  ;  the 
wound  so  made. 

He  glaoring  on  bis  helmet,  made  a  large 
jId'J  open  gath  therein  -,  were  not  hit  targe. 
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That  brake  the  violeaee  of  his  intent, 

Tht  weary  aool  from  thence  it  woold  d*tchai^. 


A  parilooii  ga»h,  a  very  limb  lopt  off. 

Skakapeare, 
Hamilton  drove  Newton  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
lists  :  Bat  Newton  on  a  sudden  gave  him  inch  ^gaak 
on  the  leg,  that  therewith  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Where  the  Englishmen  at  arms  had  been  defeated, 
many  of  their  horses  were  found  grievously  jftuhgd  oi 
gored  to  death.  Id, 

But  the  ethereal  substan'^  closed. 
Not  long  divisible  ;  and  from  the  gash 
A  stream  of  aectareota  humour  issuing  flowed. 

MUtoH. 
Streaming  with  blood,  all  over  geahed  with  wounds. 
He  reeled,  ho  groaned,  and  at  ^e  altar  fell. 

Pk»Up». 
See  me  gathed  with  knives. 
Or  seared  with  burning  steel. 

Hoin/ff  Rogol  Cone. 
I  was  fond  of  back-sword  and  cudgel  play,  and  C 
now  bear  in  my  body  many  a  black  and  blue  goA  and 
scar.  ATlMthnot* 

GAS'KINS.  See  Gaj.lxgaskin5. 
GASP,  n.  s.  &  v.  n.  Groth.  geUJ'd ;  Dan.  gitpt, 
to  soh  ;  or  probably  from  Sax.  ^eapan,  to  yawn. 
To  open  the  mouth  wide  for  inspiration  whether 
convulsively  or  not;  to  breathe  with  difficulty  ; 
to  desire  anxiously ;  but  this  use  is  hardly  to  be 
justified,  as  not  being  analogous  to  nature. 

His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  his  name 
Is  at  last  gaap,  ShaHupeart*  Cgmbdme. 

Ah,  Warwick,  Montague  hath  breathed  his  last ; 
And  to  the  latest  gatp  ciyed  out  for  Warwick. 

Shabgpeare. 
The  rich  countrymen  in  Austria  wera  faint  and 
gaspmg  for  breath.  Broum's  Traods, 

The  sick  for  air  before  the  portal  gatp, 

Drydcm, 
They  raised  a  feeble  cry  with  trembling  notes  ; 
But  the  weak  voice  deceived  their  gatping  throat*. 

Id. 
The  gatping  head  flies  off ;  a  purple  flood 
Flows  from  the  trunk.  Dryden't  JBmeidm 

The  ladies  gtuped,  and  scarcely  could  respire  ; 
The  breath  they  drew  no  longer  air,  but  fire.  Drgden. 

A  scantling  of  wit  lay  gapping  for  life,  and  groaning 
beneath  a  heap  of  rubbish.  Id, 

I  lay  me  down  to  goMp  my  latest  breath  ; 
The  wolves  will  get  a  breakfast  by  my  death.    Id, 
He  staggers  round,  his  eyeballs  roll  in  death. 
And  with  short  sobs  he  goip*  away  his  breath. 

Id.  ASMid, 
Pale  and  faint. 
He  gattpt  for  breath  ;  and,  as  his  life  flows  from  him. 
Demands  to  see  his  friends.  AddiMm't  Cato, 

If  in  the  dreadful  hour  of  death. 
If  at  the  latest  gatp  of  breath. 
When  the  cold  damp  bedews  your  brow. 
You  hope  for  mercy,  shew  it  now.  AddUom, 

The  Castilian  and  his  wife  had  the  comfort  to  be 
under  the  same  master,  who,  seeing  how  dearly  they 
loved  one  another,  and  gasped  after  their  liberty,  de« 
mandcd  a  most  exorbitant  price  for  their  ransom. 

Id.  Speetaior. 
He  now  with  pleasure  views  iiis  gasping  prize. 
Gnash  his  sharp  teeth  and  roll  his  blood-shot  eyes. 

Parting  day 
Dies  like  the  Dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it gaips  away. 

'    Bgnm,  ChUdf  HmrM^ 
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CASPAR  Stkait  and  Island,  a  passage  and  tesians  or  Gassendians.    He  left  nine  volumes  of 

island  in  the  Eastern  seas,  between  the  east  coast  his  philosophical  works.   1.  Three  on  Epicurus'i 

of  the  island  of  Buica,  and  the  west  coast  of  the  Philosophy,  and  six  which  contained  his  own . 

island  of  Billiton.   The  island  is  high  and  con-  2.  Astronomical  Works.    3.  The  Lives  of  Ni- 

spicuous,  about  five  miles  long;  and  the  strait,  cholas  de  Peiresc,  Epicurus,  Copernicus,  T)cho 

alwut  fourteen  leagues  broad,  is  divided  into  Brahe,   Puerbachius,   and  Regiomoutanus.    4. 

two  arms,  and  connects  the  China  and  Java  seas.  Epistles,  and  other  treatises.  All  his  works  were 

GASPE,  a  district  and  county  of  Lower  Ca-  collected  together,  and  printed  at  Lyons,  in  1653, 

nada.  North  America,  on  the  south  side  of  the  St  in  6  vob.  folio.   He  died  at  Paris,  in  1655,  aged 

Lawrence,  whicn  lies  between  64"  and  66°  30'  sixty-three. 

W.  long.,  and  between  47*»  20'  and  49**  10*  N.  GASSICOURT  (Charles  Louis  Cadet  de)  a 

lat.    Ii  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  district  of  modem  French  philosopher,  and  advocate,  who 

Quebec,   on   the  east  and  north-east   by  tlie  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  suprive  the 

liver  and  gulf  of  Sl  Lawrence,  and  on  the  south  whole  of  the  revolution,  was  the  son  of  an  apo- 

by  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  bay  thecary  of  Parb.    M.  Gassicourt  first  attracted 

of  Chaleurs.    It  sends  one  member  to  the  pro-  notice  by  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1797,  on  the 

vincial   parliament;    and  is  divided  into  two  Theory  of  Elections.  Then  followed  other  essays 

parts  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  run  north-  on  political  and  miscellaneous  subjects,  among 

cast  The  tract  on  the  northern  declivity  of  these  which  was  one  On  the  Private  Life  of  Mirabeau ; 

mooDtains  to  the  St.  Lawrence  is  rough  and  bar-  St.  Geran,  a  Critique  on  the  New  Modes  of 

leo;  being  almost  covered  with  impenetrable  Thinking,  Writing,  and  Speaking,  introduced 

feicfts.    The  south-east  side  of  the  riage  is  also  into  France  by  the  Changes  of  the  Times ;  and 

uneven  and  rugged  in  many  parts.    In  1808  the  others  ou  tlie  Influence  of  the  Masonic  Societies 

population  amounted  to  3200,  and  between  300  in  the  Process  of  the  Revolution ;  and  the  Four 

and  400  fishermen.    New  Carlisle  is  the  princi-  Ages  of  the  National  Guard.    About  the  same 

pal  town.  period  appeared  a  volume  of  Travels  in  Nor- 

Gaspz,  a  bay  of  the  above  district,  in  the  gulf  mandy,  and  a  Dramatic  Sketch,  pourtraying  the 

of   St  Lawrence,  between    Cape  Gaspe  and  principal  characters  who  flourished  under  Louis 

Whale  Head.    It  runs  about  sixteen  miles  into  XlV.  and  his  successor,  entitled  The  Supper  of 

tbe  land,  and  is  about  five  miles  broad.    Two  Moliere.    On  the  death  of  his  father,  himself  a 

other  inlets,  called  the  north-west  and  south-west  man  of  scientific  pursuits  and  the  personal  friend 

anns,  penetrate  from  tbe  end  of  it  a  considerable  of  Bufibn,  Lalande,  and  Condorcet,  he  seems  to 

way  into  the  interior,  and  receive  the  waters  of  have  diverted  his  attention  from  politics  to  tbe 

numerous  streams  from  the  mountains.     Thi^  study  of  chemistry  and  physics.     He  edited  his 

buy  is  deep  and  well  sheltered ;  capable  of  af-  fiither^s  treatise  on  Domestic  Pharmacy,  and  a 

ferding  protection  to  a  large  number  of  ships.  Formulary  on  the  same  subject ;  and  gave  the 

Tbe  shores  are  lofty.  world  a  New  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  afterwards 

Gaspe  is  also  the  name  of  a  cape  on  the  coast  introduced  into  the  Polytechnic  school.     This 

of  Canada,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.    Long,  book  appeared  first  in  1803.    He  followed  the 

64*^  10^  W.,  lat  48^  35'  N.  French  army  into  Austria  in  1A09,  and  subse- 

GASSENDI  (Peter),  a  celebrated  philosopher  quently  wrote  an  account  of  the  Campaign,  dur- 
of  France,  was  bom  at  Chantersier  in  Provence,  ing  which  he  invented  a  military  instrument 
in  1592.  His  parents  sent  him  to  school  at  called  les  baqticttes.  The  modern  plan  for  tlte 
Digne,  where  he  soon  made  such  extraordinary  organisation  of  the  French  board  of  health  owes 
progress  in  learning,  that  some  persons,  who  had  its  origin  to  him,  and  he  had  not  only  the  satis- 
seen  specimens  of  his  genius,  removed  him  to  ^tion  of  seeing  it  eagerly  adopted,  but  that  ('f 
Aix,  to  study  philosophy  under  Fesay,  a  learned  obtaining  the  appointment  of  Reporting  Secr<>- 
minor  friar.  He  was  afterwards  invited  to  be  tary.  In  this  capacity  he  continued  till  his  death, 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Digne,  before  he  was  which  took  place  at  Paris  in  tiie  summer  of 
quite  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  he  had  been  en-  18'23.  Besides  the  above,  Gassicourt  was  tin* 
gaged  in  that  office  but  three  years  when,  Fesay  author  of  a  5eries  of  epistles  on  London  and  the 
dying,  he  was  made  professor  in  his  room  at  Aix.  Knj;lish  Nat  on  ;  and  a  treatise  en  the  applic  i- 
TTiere  he  composea  his  Paradoxical  Exercita-  tion  of  the  Physical  Science  to  Military  Pu-^poses. 
tions;  which  coming  to  the  hands  of  Nicholas  GAST,  Sax.  jap:.  Vide  aghast.  To  ter-ify. 
Peiresc,  Gassendi  was  first  made  canon  of  the  Gast  (John)  D.D.,  archdeacon  of  Glenda- 
cfanrch  of  Digne  and  D.  D.,  and  then  obtained  lough,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1715,  where  he 
the  rectorship  of  the  church.  Gassendi's  fond-  attained  a  hiv;h  reputation  for  his  learning  and 
nessfor  astronomy  increased  with  his  years;  and,  morality.  Amongst  his  literary  memorials  the 
his  reputation  daily  increasing,  he  was,  in  1645,  principal  is  his  History  of  Greece,  which  ob- 
^>pointed  royal  professor  of  mathematics  at  Pa-  tained  the  public  approbation  of  the  University, 
lis.  Hiis  institution  being  chiefly  designed  for  and  obuined  for  its  author  the  title  of  D.  D., 
astronomy,  he  read  lectures  on  that  science  to  free  of  any  expense  :  he  died  in  1788. 
crowded  audiences.  He,  however,  did  not  hold  GASTEROSTLUS,  the  stickleback,  in  ich- 
this  place  long ;  for  a  dangerous  cough,  and  in-  thyology,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order 
fiammalion  of  the  lungs,  obliged  him,m  1647,  to  of  ihoracici.  There  are  three  rays  in  the  roem- 
retam  to  Digne  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  air.  brane  of  the  gills :  the  body  is  carinate^l ;  and 
Gassendi  combated  the  metaphysics  of  Descartes;  there  are  some  distinct  prickles  before  the  back 
aon  divided  with  that  great  man  the  philoso-  fin.  There  are  thirteen  species,  distinguished  by 
phers  of  his  time,  almost  all  of  whom  were  Car-  the  cumber  of  prickles  on  the  back,  i  )ne  of  these 
Vol.  X.  C 
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G.  aculeatusy  stickleback,  bansticle,  or  sharp-  cr  other  round  transparent  Tessels,  within  whidi 

Itn^v,  is  common  in  many  of  the  British  rivers,  certain  figures  appear  by  magic  art.    It  is  tlim 

In  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  some  rivers  that  called,  because  the  figure  appears  as  in  the  belly 

proceed  from  them,  they  are  found  in  prodigious  of  the  vessels. 

quantities.    At  Spaldinc;,  once  in  seven  or  eight  GASTUNI,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea, 

years,  amazing  shoals  appear  in  the  Wei  land,  and  over  against  the  island  of  Zantc.     It  has  a  castle 

come  up  the  river  in  form  of  a  vast  column,  on  the  Igliaco,  and  contains  3000  inhabitants. 

They  arc  supposed  to  be  the  multitudes  that  have  who  cultivate  the  vine,  cotton,  and  silk,  witli 

l>een  washed  out  of  the  fens  by  the  floods  of  se-  great  industry.     The  environs  are  very  ferule, 

veral  years,  and  collected  in  some  deep  place.  About  six  miles  to  the  east  are  found  the  ruim 

till,  overcharged  with  number:),  they  are  periodi-  of  the  ancient  £lis.    Twelve  miles  east  of  Chta- 

colly  obliged  to  attempt  a  change  of  place.    The  renza. 

quantity  is  so  great  that  they  are  used  to  manure  GXT,  the  preterite  of  get. 

the  land,  and  trials  have  been  made  to  get  oil  Moses  gat  him  up  into  the  moaat. 

from  them.    An  idea  may  be  conceived  of  this  ^'  *"^-  ^^ 

vast  shoal,  by  being  told  that  a  man,  having  been  Gat,  East,  a  channel  W.  N.  W.  of  the  island 

employed  by  a  farmer  to  take  them,  once  ob-  of  Walcheren,  Netherlands,  between  the  Caloot 

tained  for  a  considerable  time  4s.  a  day,  by  sell-  Sand  and  the  Querns  Flat.    It  has  from  four  to 

ing  them  for  a  halfpenny  per  bushel.    This  spe-  five  fathoms  water. 

cies  is  seldom  two  inches  long:  it  has  three  sharp  GATA,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of 

spines  upon  the  back,  that  can  be  raised  or  de-  Granada,  Spain,  forming  the  eastern  limit  of  the 

pressed  at  pleasure.    The  color  of  the  back  and  bay  of  Almeria,  and  consisting  of  amass  of  rocks, 

sides  is  an  olive  green ;  the  belly  white  ;  but  in  twenty-four  miles  in  circuit,  and   thirteen    in 

some  the  lower  jaws  and  belly  are  of  a  bright  breadth.     In  the  centre  of  this  promontory  there 

crimson.  are  four  hills,  called  the  Sacristan,  the   Two 

GASTRELL  (Francis),  bishop  of  Chester,  was  Friars,  the  Captain,  and  the  White  Mountain; 

born  in  1662,  appointed  preacher  to  the  society  and,  about  fifty  paces  from  the  beach,  a  rocky 

of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1604,  and  made  bishop  of  mass  200  feet  high,  crystallised  in  pieces  that 

Chester  in  1714.    He  preached  a  course  of  ser-  have  four  or  five  plates  chased  one  within  another. 

mons  for  Boyle's  lectures ;    engaged  in  the  Tri-  They  are  of  the  color  of  ashes,  from  eight  to 

nitarian  controversy  with  Mr.  Collins  and  Dr.  fourteen  inches  long,  with  a  large  grain  that  takes 

Clarke ;  and  published  two  popular  pieces  enti-  a  good  polish.    The  other  side  of  the  piomon- 

tled  Christian  Institutes,  and  A  Moral  Proof  of  tory,  is  called  El  Puerto  de  la  Plata.    Long  t^ 

a  Future  Sute.    He  also  vindicated  the  rights  of  22'  W.,  lat.36°  43'  N. 

the  university  of  Oxford  against  the  archbishop  GATAKER  (Thomas),  a  learned  critic  and 
uf  Canterbury,  in  the  appointment  of  the  warden  divine,  born  in  London,  in  1574.    lie  studied  at 
of  Manchester  College ;  and  opposed  the  violent  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  after- 
proceedings    against   bishop   Atterbury  in   the  wards  chosen  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  which 
nouse  of  lords,  though  he  disliked  the  bishop's  he  quitted,  in  1611,  for  the  rectory  of  Rotherhithc. 
principles.    He  died  in  1725.  In  1620  he  made  a  tour  through  the  Low  Coun- 
GASTRIC,  adj.       '\     The  root  of  all  these  tries ;  and,  in  1624,  published  in  London  a  work, 
Gastro'rapiiia,!!.*.  (^  words  is  the  Or.  ya?f;p,  entitled  Transubstantiation  declared  by  the  con- 
GastroT'omy,  n.s.    i  the  belly.     It  is   used  fession  of  the  Popish  Writers  to  have  no  neccs- 
Gastron'omt,  n. «.    J  in    composition     with  sary  foundation  in  God's  Word.     He  wrote  also 

f»airrw,  to  sow  up;  rc/fVM,  to  cut,  and  vofio^,  a  a  defence  of  this  discourse.     In  1642  he  was  ap- 

aw  or  rule,  and  in  these  cases  refers  to  sewmg  pointed  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  was 

wounds,  making  incisions,  or  laying  down  laws  engat^ed  with  them  in  writing  annotations  upon 

in  reference  to  the  stomach  or  belly.  the  Bible.  He  died  in  July,  1654,  in  the  eightieth 

The  ^ai«r^  jaico  of  an  owl,  falcon,  or  kite,  will  not  year  of  his  age.    He  published  also,  1.  A  Disser^ 

touch  grain.                                  Palejf**  Tfteology.  tation  upon   the  Style  of  the  New  Testament. 

Gastric  Juice,  a  thin  pellucid  liquor,  which  2-  De  Nomine  Tetragraramata.  3.  De  DiptJmnRis, 

distils  from  certain  glands  in  the  stomach,  for  f?ve  B'vocalibus.    4.  An  Edit^n  and  TransU- 

the  dilution,  &c.,  of  the  food.  j!,«V,  o<^.Marcus  Antoninus  s  Meditations.     5    A 

It  is  soluble  in  water,  has  a  slight  saline  taste.  Collection  of  Sermons,  in  folio;  and  many  other 

and  is  quite  limpid.  Its  peculiar  property  is  that  ^7-  atp               -.     ti^*^  «  a            c.^ 

of  dissolving  the  food  in  the   stomach  into  a  J^^TE,  n.s.       >     Gate  and  way ;  Sax.  jear. 

milky  liquid  called  chyle.    After  death  this  sol-  ^'Ateway,  n.  i.  5  A  frame  of  timber  or  othei 

vent  po4er  even  acts  upon  the  stomach  itself.  ™l"^l  T".  '"^^M^'I}"^  *'''''''        *  ""'^^ 

By  evaporation  it  is  reduced  to  a  dry  mass,  castle,  dwelling  or  field :  also  an  avenue  or  open. 

which  mves  out  in  destructive  distilUtion  ammo-  *"8  ^^^:,  ^^        ,     ^  v  ^  u-  au 

nia  anf empyreumaUc  oil, )--/ -^-^^^^  W^^.t:TJT:TJl^^-^ 

matter,  which  contains  muriate  of  toda  and  other  Towwdct  O^e  part^  of  the  .oathe. 

neutral  salts.  Ckameer,   Bomamtt  of  the  Bmst 

GASTROMANC\,    GaSTROMA»TIA,    from  Sho  thon  the  ciU«a  aoogbl  from  ^.l.  toV^, 

yarnpt  the  M^7>  ^^  ^vnta,  divinatiop,  a  kind  j^nd  overia  om  did  aaka,  did  be  him  ace. 

of  divination  praettfled  among  the  ancients,  by  apenmr,  FuerM  Qmt^mo 


Ynetns  of  wonis  coming,  or  seeming  to  come,  out  Avria  had  doM  aothing  but  wisely  aad  poUucally . 
«f  the  belW  There  is  another  kind  of  gastio-  in  acttlac  the  Yeaetiaaa  together  by  the  —n  with  the 
nuincy  wWch  is  pwformed  by  means  of  glasses,    TnA»,  aad  opeainj  a  ^^  for  a  long  warw     KnifU-,, 
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•  Kaowcft  thoa  the  way  to  Dorer  T 

— Both  tiile  and  gate,  hcnseway,  and  footpath. 

fiAoJkpearp. 

Open  the  gats  of  mercy,  gradou  God ! 
My  loal  fliea  through  these  wounds  to  seek  thee*  id, 

Golemgrt  between  incloeures  are  so  miry,  that 
they  cannot  cart  between  one  field  and  another. 

Mortimer'a  HvAamdry, 

He  feeds  yon  almshouse ,  neat  but  void  of  state, 
Wheie  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gsU,     Pope» 

Gates,  iii  iigricuUarey  are  the  convenient 
roorcable  parts  of  fences,  eenerallv  fonned  of 
Umber  or  iron,  which  are  oesigned  to  give  the 
ireest  inlet  or  outlet  to  enclosures,  ana  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  in  cattle  and  adbait  of  being 
securely  closed 

The  great  object  is  generally  said  to  be  to  com- 
bine strength  with  lightness  in  their  construction. 
The  common  sort  are  constructed  of  timber, 
and,  whatever  kind  may  be  used,  it  is  essential 
that  it  be  well  seasoned,  as  without  attention  in 
this  respect  they  are  soon  warped  in  their 
structure  by  the  heat  of  the  sun :  they  should 
also  be  well  and  correctl}  put  together.  Oak  is 
un«*oubtedly  the  best  sort  of  wood  for  the  pur- 
pose, where  durability  is  the  object;  though 
some  of  the  lighter  kind  of  woods,  as  deal, 
willow.  Ice,  will  often  last  a  great  length  of  time, 
and  from  their  lightness  they  are  not  so  apt  to 
destroy  themselves.  The  lighter  gates  are  made 
towards  the  head  or  opening  part,  the  better, 
j»rovided  they  be  sufficiently  strong  for  the  puN 
pose  they  are  to  serve;  and,  on  this  account, the 
top  bars  may  in  many  Cases,  as  where  horses  are 
to  be  kept,  be  left  considerably  stronger  than 
the  others.  If  this  be  not  done,  they  are  liable 
to  be  broken  by  the  animals  rubbing  their  recks 
upon  them,  except  where  they  are  made  very 
high.  Gates  are  generally  made  eight  and  a 
half  or  nine  feet  in  width,  and  from  five  to  six 
feet  in  height;  the  bars  being  three  or  four  feet 
broad,  and  five  or  six  in  number.  To  prevent 
smalt  animals  getting  through,  a  smaller  bar  is 
sometimes  introduced  between  the  two  lower- 
most ones.  At  the  ordinary  prices  of  wrought 
iron  and  oak,  the  former  will  be  found  of  doubts 
fel  economy,  and  cast  iron  gates  are  too  heavy, 
^md  too  liable  to  be  broken,  for  agriculttiral 
purposes,  but  they  are  frequently  used  for  orna- 
mental gates,  to  divide  pastures. 

The  posts  to  which  gates  are  attached  should, 
in  all  convenient  cases,  'says  Mr.  Loudon,  be 
(bnned  of  stone;  as  this  material,  when  hewn 
and  properly  constructed,  will  last  for  ages. 
NVhcn  formed  of  wood,  oak  or  larch  are  the 
best  sorts.  The  latter,  where  suitable,  should  be 
used  without  removing  tlie  bark,  which  has  been 
found  to  add  greatly  to  their  durability.  In 
some  places  it  is  aistomary  to  plant  trees  for 
gate-f.osts,' and,  after  they  have  attained  a  eertaia 
size  and  Uiickness,  to  cut  them  over  about  tea 
ieet  above  the  surface:  where  the  trees  thrive, 
they  form  the  most  dutalile  of  all  gate-posts;  ia 
vaasj  instances,  however,  they  misgive,  and 
much  trouble  is  necessary  to  repair  the  defeel. 
Where  the  posts  are  made  of  dead  timber,  they 
ihonid  always  be  strong,  and  the  wood  well  pre- 
pared; that  part  which  is  let  into  the  earth 
should  also  be  defended,  by  dipping  it  in  coarse 
•'il,  or  giving  it  a  coat  of  pyrolignous  liquor ; 


and  all  that  is  above  ground  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  weather  should  lie  well  covered 
with  one  or  two  good  coats  of  oil-paint.  The 
expeiise  of  this  preparation  is  but  trifling,  while 
the  benefit  is  veiy  greaX. 

According  to  Parker,  the  substance  of  a  gate- 
post should  be  from  eight  to  ten  inches  square, 
or,  for  very  heavy  gates,  a  foot  square  would 
not  be  too  large.  If  made  of  still  larger  size  i^ 
is  better.  And  he  says,  that  the  steadiness  of  a 
gate-post  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
depth  to  which  it  is  set  in  the  ground,  which 
ought  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  height  of  it. 
Five  or  six  feet  is,  in  general,  fully  sufficient. 
But  the  posts  may  be  kept  in  their  places  by  a 
strong  frame-work  placed  under  the  ground,  ex- 
tendiog  between  the  posts. 


The  common  slip-bar  gate  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  durable  of  any,  especially  where  the  gate- 
posts are  of  stone,  with  proper  openings  for  the 
reception  of  the  bars.  The  only  objection  i; 
the  trouble  of  opening  and  shutting  this  gate ; 
which,  when  servants  or  others  are  passing 
through  it  in  a  hurry,  occasions  its  being  fre- 
quently left  open.  In  other  respects  it  is  prefer- 
able to  every  otiier  description  of  gate,  says  the 
above  writer,  both  in  the  original  cost  and 
greater  durability.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however, 
that  upon  the  verge  of  a  (arm  or  estate,  especially 
where  it  is  bounded  by  a  high  road,  the  slip-bar 
gate  will  not  answer,  as  it  does  not  admit  of 
being  locked,  or  secured  in  the  same  way  as 
other  gates.  But  the  chained  slip-bar  gate, 
though  more  expensive,  is  not  liable  to  this 
objection.  Here  the  bars  are  connected  by  a 
chain  down  the  middle  of  the  gate,  and  there- 
fore, if  one  bar  is  padlocked  to  ihe  post,  none  of 
them  can  be  moved  till  that  one  is  unlocked. 

Parker's  compensation-hinge  for  gates  is 
much  in  use,  and  forms  an  excellent  corrective 
to  their  fidling;  all  that  is  necessary  when  the 
gate  sinks  at  tlie  head  is  to  screw  it  up  by  the 
nut  n,  till  it  regains  its  original  position. 
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A  gate  should  have  one  fall  to  the  hanging 
post  to  make  it  catch,  and  another  to  a  point  at 
a  right  angle  with  the  gateway,  so  as  to  keep  it 
open.  '  To  effect  this,  having  set  the  post  per- 
pendicular, let  a  plumb-line  be  drawn  upon  it : 
on  this  line,  at  a  proper  height,  place  the  hook, 
so  that  it  may  project  three  inches  and  a  half 
from  the  £aice  of  the  post;  and  at  a  convenient 
distance  below  this  place  the  lower  hook  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  one  side  uf  the  perpendicular  line, 
and  projecting  two  inches  from  the  face  of  the 
post ;  then  place  the  top  loop,  or  eye,  two  inches 
trom  the  face  of  the  hanging  stile,  and  the  bottom 
loop  three  inches  and  a  half.    A  gate  thus  hung 
will  have  a  tendency  to  shut  in  every  position ; 
because  if  the  weight  of  the  gate  be  represented 
by  a  diagonal  line  from  the  heel  to  the  head,  this, 
by  the  resolution  offerees,  is  resolvable  into  other 
two  lines,   one  perpendicular,  and   the  other 
horiiontal ;  the  former  representing  that  nart  of 
the  weight  which  presses  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  and  the  latter  that  part  of  the  weight 
which  presses  in  a  horizonUl  direction,  and 
gives  the  gate  a  tendency  to  shut. 
The  £utcnings 
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of  gates,  it  is  ob- 
served by  Parker, 
are  is  various  as 
the  blacksmiths 
who  construct  . 
them  the  subject 
occupied  his  at- 
tention in  Conner- 
ion  with  the  hang- 
ing of  gates,  and 
he  has  introduced 
various  improve- 
ments. One  of  the 
most  secure  is  a  spring  latch  a,  opened  by 
a  lever  6,  which  works  in  a  groove  of  the 
apper  bar  of  tlie  gate,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
rubbed  open  by  cattle ;  while,  by  means  of  a 
knob  at  the  end  of  the  lever,  and  rising  up 
against  the  top  of  the  upright  bar  c,  so  that  cat- 
tle cannot  touch  it,  it  is  very  easily  opened  by 
persons  od  honeback  with  or  vrithout  a  stick  m 
whip. 


A  cheap,  simple,  and  eff^tive  spring-latch 
consists  of  a  bolt  which  is  loose,  and  plays 
freely  in  two  mortised  openings  in  the  upriglit 
bars,  and  is  kept  in  place  by  a  spring.  Tne 
gate  may  be  shut  from  either  side,  wtien  the  bar, 
striking  against  the  projection  on  the  falling  post 
is  pushed  back,  till,  arriving  at  the  mortise,  the 
spring  forces  it  in,  and  the  gate  is  shut  securely. 
Such  a  gate  is  easily  opened  by  a  rider.  This 
is  a  good  latch  for  the  common  field-gates  of  a 
farm. 

Double,  or  folding  gates,  are  sometimes  con- 
sidered to  be  much  more  durable  than  those  ot 
the  swing  kind;  because  the  bars,  being  only 
half  the  length,  render  the  joints  of  the  gate  not 
so  liable  to  be  broken,  or  th(»  hinges  to  be  so 
much  strained.  On  the  other  hand,  such  gatef 
require  more  opening  and  shutting,  and  the 
latter  operation  is  troublesome  to  perform,  when 
both  halves^  liave  fallen  at  all  from  the  perpemli- 
cular.  These  gates  are  not,  therefore,  in  sudi 
general  use  in  agriculture,  as  the  swing  kind ; 
but  are  common  only  as  gates  to  parks,  &c. 

Clarke's  window-sash  gate  is  the  last  invention 
we  shall  notice.    It  is  suspended  by  two  weights, 
and  opens  and  shuts  exactly  on  the  principle  of 
a  window-sash.    The  weights  may  ne  of  stone 
or  cast  iron ;  the  pulleys  are  of  iron,  and  nine 
inches  diameter.    It  vras  applied  in  the  first 
instance  to  a  cattle-court;  but  has  since  been 
erected  in  different  situations.    Its  advantages 
the  inventor  states  to  be  the  following :— It  is 
easy  to  open  (,  or  shut  a ;  remains  in  whatever 
situation  it  is  placed ;  is  not  liable  to  be  beaten  to 
pieces  by  the  action  of  the  wind ;  shuts  alwavs 
perfectly  close,  whatever  be  the  height  of  the 
straw  or  dung  in  the  court  or  gateway ;  a  caxt 
may  be  driven  quite  close  on  eiSier  side  before 
opening;  is  perfectly  out  of  the  way  when  fully 
open,  and  fiot  liable  to  shut  on  what  is  passing ; 
the  gate  bottom  not  liable  to  decay  by  being 
immersed  in  the  dung,  as  is  commonly  me  case 
vrith  cattle  courtpgates ;  not  liable  to  go  out  of 
order;  may  be  erected  in  a  hollow  place,  where 
a  swinging-gate  could  not  open  either  outwardly 
or  invi^rdly;  and  is  likely  to  be  more  duiable 
than  ordinary  gates.    See  diagram. 
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G4TKS,  in  a  military  sense,  are  made  of  strong 
plaiiks,  with  iron  bars,  to  oppose  an  enemy. 
They  are  generally  made  in  tne  middle  of  the 
curtain,  whence  they  are  seen  and  defend- 
ed by  the  two  flanks  of  the  Imstions.  They 
should  be  covered  with  a  good  ravelin,  that  they 
may  not  be  seen  or  enfiladed  by  the  enemy. 
These  gates,  belonging  to  a  fortified  place,  are 
passages  through  the  rampart,  which  may  be 
shut  and  opened  by  means  of  doors  and  a  port- 
cullis.   They  arc  either  private  or  public. 

Frtvatt  Catti  are  those  passages  by  which 


the  troops  can  so  out  of  the  town  unseen  by  the 
enemy,  when  they  pass  to  and  from  the  relief  of 
the  duty  in  the  outworks,  or  on  any  other  occa- 
sion which  is  to  be  concealed  from  the  besiegers. 
Public  Gates  are  those  passaii^es,  through  tne 
middle  of  such  curtains,  to  which  the  preat  roads 
of  public  ways  lead.  The  dimensions  of  these 
are  usually  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  hii^h, 
and  nine  or  ten  feet  wide,  continued  throufirh 
the  rampart,  with  proper  recesses  for  foot  pas- 
senders  to  stand  in,  out  of  the  way  of  wheel  car 
riages. 
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GATESHEAD,  a  town  of  Durham,  separated  into  a  whole,  as  an  act  of  necessity  or  con^e- 

from  Newcastle,  by  the  Tyne;  over  whico  there  nience ;  and,  according  to  this  definition,  appli- 

is  a  fine  stone  bridge,  which  formerly  had  an  cable  to  objects  and  subjects,  as  thus  separately 

iron  gate  in  the  middle,  with  the  arms  of  Dur-  illustrated :  persons  who  are  thus  occupied, 

ham  on  one  side,  and  those  of  Newcastle  on  the  Galktr  ttones-— «nd  they  took  stones  and  made  an 

other ;  being  the  boundary  between  the  bishop-  heap.                                                          GenuU, 

ric  and  Northumberland.  It  is  a  borough  by  pre-  The  Mventh  year  we  shall  not  sow,  nor  gather  in 

scription,  and  is  privileged  to  send  a  member  our  increase.                                         Leo.  xxv.  20. 

to  parliament.     Here  are  considerable  manure  Let  every  one  lay  by  him  in  store,  that  there  be  no 

.oriesof  cast  and  wrought  iron,  i!vhiting,&e.  The  g^therwg  when  I  come.                         1  Cor,  xvi.  2. 

chuTCh  is  a  fine  building,  with  a  very  high  tower ;  The  lacklesa  lucky  maid 

and  in  the  church-yard  are  several  ancient  mo-  A  long  time  with  that  savage  people  sUid, 

numen»s.    There  are  few  traces  left  of  its  ancient  To  fiji**^' breath  m  many  misenes.               Spmmr. 

_^                    .        .              .                r      «v  Eftsoones  he  gan  to  gather  up  an»and 

monastery,  except  astone  gateway,  of  rather  a  g.,                 ^^^^  lay  scattered  all  abrode, 

modem  erection.    The  house  covered  two  acres  ^„j  „  [^  ^^^l  his  steed  he  ready  found, 

and  a  half  of  land.     Here  is  a  free  school  for  On  whom  remounting,  fiercely  forth  he  rode 

grammar,  arithmetic,  and   navigation.      Gates-  Like  sparkes  of  fire  that  from  the  andvile  glode. 

lead  FeU,  a  bleak  and  elevated  ridge,  extending  Spemer'a  Faerie  Queene, 

southward  from  the  town,    is   fiunous  for   its  That  which,  out  of  the  law  of  reason  or  of  Qod, 

grindstone  quarries,  whence  the  Newcastle  stones  men  probably  gathering  to  be  expedient,  they  make  it 

^re  exportea  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  view  la^«                                                          Hooke, 

of  Newcastle  and  me  Tyne  from  the  hill  on  the  His  opinions 

north  of  the  Hexham  road  is  uncommonly  grand.  Have  satisfied  the  king  for  hU  divorce, 

Gateshead  is  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Durham.  ^^^"^  ^~"  ^^  ^^  ^"^  colleges.  SiakepeaM 

GATEVEIN,n.f.    Gate  and  vein.    The  vein  ,  ^'*' "'^"i*''*  f/f^^T     •'i"'  ' 

., -          ,,    ■%                _j.  It  a  mad  tale  he  told  to  day  at  dinner, 

otherwise  called  vena  porta.  q^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^e-^  shut  against  hi.  entrance. 

Being  a  kii^  that  loved  wealth,  he  could  not  en-  j^^ 

Jure  to  have  trade  sick,  nor  any  obetruction  to  con-  All  the  way  we  went  there  were  gathered  soma 

tinae  ia  the  gateveim  which  disperseth  that  blood.  people  on  both  sides,  standing  in  a  row.           Bactnu 

Baeon'e  ifemrg  VII.  i^jgi,  ,now-baU  did  not  gather  as  it  went ;  for  the 

GATH,  or  Geth,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  people  came  in  to  them.                    Id.  Henrg  Vli. 

of  the  Philistines,  and  one  of  their  five  satrapies.  I  will  spend  this  preface  about  those  from  whom  1 

It  is  famous  for  having  given  birth  to  Goliath .  have  gathered  my  knowledge  ;  for  I  am  but  a  gatherer 

DaWd  made  a  conquest  of  it,  and  it  continued  •"^  disposer  of  other  men's  stuff.                   WotUm. 

subject  to  his  successors,  till  the  declension  of  ^                  ^^^  *^  *•*?*  ^"f  ** 

the  kingdom  of  Judah.    Rehoboam  rebuilt  and  ^  PO"on«»  ^^^  d«^^«  the  yorterer't  hand. 

fortified  it;  king  Uzziah  retook  it,  and  Hezekiah  *  j  •*  .u     •  i..                    ^^IT*  •^"y* 

'       j*^     J    .          J        u-     -  I.-     *•  And  if  the  night 

once  more  reduced   it  under    his   subjection.  Have  ^ra/Aer^d  aught  of  evil,  or  concealed. 

Some  authors,  among  whom  is  F.  Calmet,  have  DUpetse  it,  as  now  light  dispeU  the  dark.      MOiem. 

committed  an  egregious  mistake  m  making  Gath  Returned 

the  most  southern,  and  Ekron  the  roost  northern.  By  night,  and  listening  where  the  hapless  pair 

of  the  Philistine  cities ;  as  if  these  had  been  the  Sat  in  their  sad  discourse,  and  various  plaint, 

two  boundaries  of  their  dominions,  whereas  they  Th^nee  gathered  his  own  doom.lfitofi'«  Paradise  Lett. 

are  not  above  five  miles  asunder;  and  Gaza  is  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  who  is  as  old  as  Sibyl, 

the  last  of  the  five  satrapies  south.     Josephus  ^  translating  Chaucer  into  French :  from  which  I 

expresses  himself  plainly  enough,  when  he  says,  9*^^^  diat  he  has  formerly  been  translated  into  the 

that  Hezekiah  took  all  the  Philistine  cities  from  old  Provencal.                                            Drgden. 

Gaza  to  Gath;  there  being  many  more  cities  of  «  ^^^l  ^^"^  "^^J*"**'  ^'''''  ^""""^  'T 

that  name,  which  signifies  in  the  Hebrew  a  wine-  Jr'^V  r*  ?    T^''  ''^T"'"'!?"     ?'       ^a 

ts,   '      ,         ^    i>  .V                 f  ^  .1.       /-^  .1  The  whirlwind  gathers,  and  the  woods  are  torn.    Ad. 

press.  Several  more  of  the  name  of  Geth  or  Gath  ge  gather,  ground  upon  her  in  the  chace ; 

are    mentioned    m   Eusebius   and    St.    Jerome,  Now  breathes  upon  her  hair  with  nearer  pace.      Id. 

whose  situation,  according  to  them,  plainly  shows  What  have  I  done  ? 

them  to  have  been  different  places  from  this,  and  To  see  my  youth,  my  beauty,  and  my  love 

from  each  other ;  besides  those  which  had  an  No  sooner  gained,  but  slighted  and  betrayed  ; 

adjunct  to  distinguish  them.  This  city  recovered  And  like  a  rose  just  jira/Aered  from  the  stalk, 

its  liberty  and  lustre  in  the  time  of  the  prophets  Bit  only  smelt,  and  cheaply  thrown  aside, 

Amos  and  Micah,  but  was  afterwards  demolished  To  wither  on  the  ground  I             Id.  Spanish  Frgar. 

by  Hazael,  king  of  Syria ;  since  which  it  became  '^'*  P*y  '*»«  creditor,  that  lent  him  his  rent,  he  must 

of  but  little  consideration  till  the  time  of  the  ^«fjf^  ^P  9»^cy  by  <1«P«««-                           ^• 

cruMdes,  when  Fulk  king  of  Jerusalem  built  a  ,  ^^'"^  *»^  '*»**  .term  that  gaO^s  o  er  your  h«id, 

^^.           .. • T*          .U-—  .       — M—         *  And  threatens  every  hour  to  burst  upon  it.  Adduon. 

^e  on  Its  ruins.     It  was  thirt) -two  miles  west  immortal  TuHy  shone. 

r-^pw/I^D                         k                        c  '^^  Roman  rostra  decked  the  consul's  throne ; 

UAlll  tK,  V.  ff.,  V.  n.,  &  n.  «.  "^         ^axo^,  Gathering  bis  flowing  robe  he  seemed  to  sund. 

Gatherer,  n.  $.                             .     jaiSejian.  i^  ^ct  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretched  his  hand. 

Gatrering,  n.  $                           j   According  Pap: 
to  some  authors  contracted  from  get  here;  but  And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern, 
t}i€  Beigic  has  paderen^  gader ;  Teut.  gadem  ;  and  Her  boat  descending  from  the  latticed  stem, 
the  Scotch,  gadeeTf  of  the  same  signification ;  and  Bgron.     Corsair. 
mure  probably  compounder!  as  ihe  Goth,  gadra,  GATINOIS,  or  Gastinois,  a  ci-devaut  pro- 
of govidlra,  go  and  with.     To  collect,  anJ  form  vince  of  France,  forty-five  miles  long  and  thirty 
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DToad.  In  the  eleventh  century  it  had  counts  of 
its  own,  but  was  afterwards  joined  to  Anjou.  It 
was  next  divided  into  Gatinois,  Orleanois,  and 
Francois ;  and  now  forms  part  of  the  departments 
of  the  Seine  and  Mame,  Seine  and  Oise,  and 
Loiret.  This  district  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
its  saffron. 

GATTEN-TREE,  n.  i.  A  species  of  Come- 
lian  cherry. 

GAITON,  a  small  town-  of  Surrey,  nineteen 
miles  from  London,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the 
road  to  Ryegate.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Romans,  from  tneir  coins  and  other 
antiquities  found  here.  It  wa^  a  borough  by  pre- 
scription ;  and  sent  members  to  parliament  ever 
since  the  29th  of  Henry  VI.  The  members  were 
returned  by  its  constable,  annually  chosen  at  the 
manor  court.  It  was  deprived  of  its  franchise 
in  1832,  by  the  Reform  bill. 

GAU  BIL  (Anthony),  a  French  author,  bom  at 
Caillac  in  1708.  He  was  sent  a  missionary  to 
'China,  and  acted  as  interpreter  at  the  court  of 
Pekin.  He  published  a  history  of  Jengis  Khan, 
and  a  translation  of  the  Chou  King.  He  died  in 
1759. 

GAUBIUS  (Hieronymus  David),  a  celebrated 
physician  of  Holland.  He  studied  under  the  il- 
lustrious Boerhaave ;  and  became  so  much  his 
favorite,  that  he  resigned  the  chemical  chair  in 
his  favor.  He  taught  at  Leyden  with  great  ap- 
plause for  forty  years.  His  reputation  was  ex- 
tended all  over  Europe  by  several  valuable  pub- 
lications, particularly  by  his  Institutiones  Patha- 
logiae  Medicinalis,  and  his  Adversaria,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of 
medicine.  He  died  at  Leyden,  Nov.  20th,  aged 
seventy-six. 
GAUDE,  n.s.  &  v.  a.'\  Lat.  ^audere^  to  be 
Gaii'oery,  n. <.  /glad. — Minsheu.  £x- 

Gau'dily,  adv.  \  pressiveof  what  gives 

Gau'dy,  adj.y  &  n.s.  i  pleasure ;  whether  to 
Gau'diness,  n.  t.  J  the  eye,  as  splendid 
colors ;  to  the  taste,  as  a  luxurioi;s  feast ;  or  to 
the  heart,  as  good  news,  &c. :  of  the  pleasure  it- 
self, or  the  agents  and  mode  of  its  communica- 
tion. 

By  this  gaude,  have  I  wonnen,  yere  by  yere 
An  haadred  mark,  lin  I  was  Pardonere. 

Chavco',  The  Pardonere$  Tale, 
Of  smale  corall,  aboote  hire  arm,  the  bare 
A  pair  of  bedes  gauded  all  with  grene. 

Id,  Prologue  to  CatUerUtry  Take, 

He  stole  the'  imprestion  of  her  fantasy, 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gaudet,  conceifs. 
Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats.      Shakapeare, 

The  san  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day. 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  loo  full  oi  gaudet. 
To  give  me  audience.  Id.  King  Zemr, 

My  love  to  Hermia 
Is  melted  as  the  snow ;  seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gtmde. 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  doat  upon.  Shahtpean, 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  pvrse  can  buy. 
But  not  exprest  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy. 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man.  Id. 

Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  gande  with  me. 
After  so  long  grief  such  nativity.  Id, 

Fancies  fond  wiib  gaudy  shapes  possess. 
As  thick  and  numberless 
As  the  gaj  motes  that  people  the  sun-beamsi.  MiWm, 


A  gold-finch  there  I  saw,  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopped  from  side  to  side. 

Drydmi, 
A  plain  suit,  since  we  can  make  bat  one. 

Is  better  than  to  be  by  tamiahed  ga»*dry  known. 

id. 

Some  bound  for  Guiney,  golden  sand  to  find. 
Bore  all  the  gaudet  the  simple  nativea  wear; 

Some  for  the  pride  of  Turiush  courts  designed. 
For  folded  tuibants  finest  Holland  bear.  U, 

Age,  which  is  but  one  remove  from  death,  and 
should  have  nothing  about  us  but  what  look*  lik»  a 
decent  preparation  for  it,  scarce  ever  i^pears,  of  late, 
but  in  the  high  mode,  the  flanntiikg  gaib,  and  ntmoat 
gaudery  of  youth,  with  clothes  as  ridiculously,  and  as 
much  in  the  fashion,  as  the  pexaon  that  wears  them 
is  usually  grown  out  of  it.  Southm 

He  may  surely  be  content  with  a  fast  to-day,  that 
is  sure  of  a  gaudy  to-morrow.  Ck^fne. 

A  man  who  wi&ks  directly  to  his  journey's  end  will 
arrive  thither  much  sooner  than  he  who  wandoia 
aside  to  gaxa  at  every  thing,  or  to  gather  ev«iy  gamdg 
flower.  WaUt, 

In  coatly  sheen  and  gaudy  doak  arrayed. 

But  all  afoot,  the  light-limbed  Matadore 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade 

The  lord  of  lowing  herds.  Bynm,  ChiUe  Hmrold, 

GAUDEN  (Dr.  Joseph),  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Gauden,  vicar  of  Mayneld,  in  Essex,  was  bom 
at  May  field  in  1605.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war,  he  was  chaplain  to  Robert,  earl  of 
Warwick ;  whom  he  followed,  on  his  taking  part 
with  the  parliament  against  the  king.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  church  govern- 
ment he  complied  with  the  ruling  powers,  and 
was  nominated  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines 
who  met  at  Westminster  in  1643,  and  took  the 
covenant;  yet,  having  offered  some  objections  to 
it,  bis  name  was  afterwards  struck  out  of  the  list. 
Nor  did  he  espouse  the  cause  of  the  parliament 
longer  than  they  adhered  to  their  first  avowed 
principles  of  reforming  only,  instead  of  destroy* 
ing,  monarchy  and  episcopacy.  In  this  spirit  he 
signed  the  protestation  to  the  army  against  the 
violent  proceedings  that  affected  the  life  of  the 
king :  and  a  few  days  afUr  his  execution  pub- 
lished the  famous  Eucwy  Ba^iXutq,  A  Portraiture 
of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitude  and  Suf^ 
ferings  :  which  ran  through  fifty  editions  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Upon  the  return  of  Charles  II. 
he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Exeter ;  and  in 
1662  removed  to  Worcester,  where  he  died  the 
same  year.  He  wrote  many  controversial  pieces, 
and  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  author 
of  the  EUcon  Basilike.  After  the  bishop's  death, 
his  widow,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  her  sons,  calls  it 
The  Jewel ;  and  said  her  husband  had  hoped  to 
make  a  fortune  by  it.  This  assertion,  as  the  earl 
of  Clarendon  had  predicted,  was  eagerly  espoused 
by  the  anti-royalists,  in  the  view  of  disparaging 
Charles  I.  But  it  has  been  said,  that  Gauden 
had  too  luxuriant  an  imagination  to  be  Me  to 
compose  in  so  chaste  but  elevated  a  style ;  and 
thence,  as  bishop  Burnet  and  others  argue,  that 
not  he,  but  the  king  himself,  was  the  true  author. 
The  whole  of  the  arguments  on  each  side  of  this 
disputed  question  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Nichob's 
Literary  Anecdotes. 

GAUDENS  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Upper  Garonne,  and  late  province  of 
Languednc,  seated  on  the  Garonne ;  eight  miles 
north-east  of  Bertraud. 
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GAVE.    The  preterite  of  giv<^.  cess  those  straggles  were  attended.   And  as  it  Is 
Thou  can'ft  not  eveiy  day  give  me  thy  heart  j  principally  here  that  we  meet  with  the  custom  of 
If  thsm  caa'at  give  it.  then  thoo  never  ^if  it :  gavelkind  (though  it  was  and  is  to  be  found  in 
Love'a  riddles  are,  that  though  thy  heart  depart,  some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom),  we  may  con- 
It  ataya  at  home,  and  thon  with  losing  sav'st  it.  dude,  that  this  was  a  part  of  ^ose  liberties ; 

Ihma,  agreeably  to  Selden*s  opinion,  that  gavelkind, 

GA'VEL^  n.  f.    A  provincial  word  for  ground,  before  tlie  Norman  conquest,  was  the  general 

Let  it  lie  upon  the  groond  or  goMl  eight  or  ten  custom  of  the  realm.     The  distinguishmg  pro- 


timea.                                                      Mortimm,  perties  of  this  tenure  are  principally  these  :— 

GAVELET,  in  law,  an  ancient  and  special  ^-  '^^  tenant  is  of  age  suflacient  to  alienate  his 

cessavitused  in  Kent,  where  the  custom  of  gavel-  «8tate  by  feoffment,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.    2.  The 

lund  continues,  by  which  the  tenant,  if  he  with-  ®***^  ^^^^  ^^^  escheat  in  case  of  an  attainder 

^baws  his  rent  and  services  due  to  the  lord,  for-  ^^  execution  for  felony ;  their  maxim  being, 

leits  his  land  and  tenements.    The  process  is  ***  ^^^  ^  *«  bough,  the  son  to  the  plough.' 

thus:— l%e  lord  is  first  to  seek  by  the  steward  of  3.  In  most  places  he  had  a  power  of  devising 

his  oourt,  fiom  three  weeks  to  three  weeks,  to  **"^  ^y  will,  before  the  sUtute  for  that  purpose 

find  some  distress  upon  the  tenement,  till  the  ^"*  ™«*«-    ^  Th«  ^'-^^^^  descend,  not  to  the 

rourth  oourt;  and  if  at  this  time  he  find  none,  at  «|^est,  youngest,  or  any  one  son  only,  but  to  all 

this  fourth  oourt  it  is  awarded,  that  he  take  the  "**  ^^^  together;  which  was  indeed  anciently 

tenement  in  his  hand  in  name  of  a  distress,  and  Jl>e  most  usual  course  of  descent  all  over  Eng- 

keep  it  a  year  and  a  day  without  manuring;  land,  though  in  particular  places  particular  cu» 

within  which  time,  if  the  tenant  pays  his  arrears,  f°™»  prevailed  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  it 

and  makes  reasonable  amends  for  the  with-hold-  ^  founded  on  strict  justice,  however  contrary  to 

ing,  he  shall  have  and  enjoy  his  tenement  as  be-  ***®  P/®*??*  general  practice. 

fore :  if  he  oomes  not  before  the  year  and  day  be  ,   GAUGAMELA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  vil- 

past,  the  lord  is  to  go  to  the  next  county  court  **«?f  ^f  Aturia,  lying  between  the  nvcrs  Lycus 

with  witnesses  of  what  had  passed  at  his  own  wj^  Tigris;  fiimous  for  Alexander's  victory  over 

court,  and  pronounce  there  his  process,  to  have  S"?'**',    "  ^»  ^^^  ^  ^*^«  ^««"  allowed  to 

fiirthcr  witnesses ;  and  then,  by  the  award  of  his  ^^*  Hystaspis  for  the  inaintenance  of  a  ca- 

own  court,  he  shall  enter  and  manore  the  tene-  °^*'  >  *"^  "^"*^  *®  name.    It  was  near  a  more 

menl  as  his  own :  so  that  if  the  tenant  desired  considerable  place  called  Arbela;  whence  the 

afterwards  to  have  and  hold  it  as  before,  he  must  '^*^^''  P^^«  ^  ^^^^  ^  the  victory.    See  Ar- 

agree  with  the  lord;  according  to  this  old  say-  ^^i^A't^r^•o          a                i?       u 

ing :  «  Uas  he  not  since  any  tiling  given,  or  any  GALGE,  t>.  o.  &  n. ».  I      French,  gauge.   See 

thing  paid,  then  let  him  pay  five  pound  for  his  Gauger,  n.  ».              S  Gage.    A  measure,  or 

were,   ere  he  become  healder  again.'      Other  •««ndard.    He  who  gauges;  an  exciseman, 

copies  have  the  first  part  with  some  variation :  Those  earU  and  dakes  have  been  privileged  witti 

•  Let  him  nine  times  pay,  and  nine  times  repay.  ^^^  junsdiction ;  and  appointed  iheir  special  offi. 

Gavelet  is  also  a  writ  used  in  the  hustings,  ***"'  "  '*»*"^'  ~*"*"*'  S'«V^.  "d  escheator. 

given  to  lords  of  rents  in  London.    Here  the  ,,  „,,,^  ^„,  ^  ^  ,j„,,  ^  £^7  urort^brh'lLl 

Mities,  tenant  and  demandant,  appear  by  scire  £^  ^j,^  /^„  himself,  it  might  then  be  had  at  the 

bcias,  to  show  caui»e  why  the  one  should  not  market  rate,  wlach  would  be  a  consunt  ^ati^e  of  your 

have  his  tenement  again  on  payment  of  his  rent,  trade  and  wealth.                                           Loeke. 

or  the  other  recover  the  lands  on  default  thereof.  There  is  nothing  more  perfectly  admirable  in  itself 

GAVELKIND.     A  term  in  law.     A  custom  than  that  artful  manner  in  Homer,  of  taking  measure 

whereby  the  lands  of  the  father  are  equally  di-  or  gavgimg  bis  heroes  by  each  other,  and  thereby  ele- 

videdy  at  his  death,  amongst  all  his  sons;  or  the  vating  ihe  character  of  one  person  by  the  opposition 

land  of  the  brother  equally  among  the  brotbera,  ^  >^  ^  •«««  »*^«  ^«  *•  ™«*«  ^  «»cel.           Pope, 

if  he  have  no  issue  of  his  own.    This  custom  Gauge.    See  Gage. 

prevails  in  divew  places  in  England,  but  espc-  -4  Gauger  is  a  king's  officer,  who  is  ap- 

cially  in  Kent.  pointed  to  examine  all  tuns,  pipes,  hogsheads. 

Among  other  Welsh  customs  he  abolished  that  of  and  barrels,  of  wine,  beer,  ale,  oil,  honey,  &c., 

ffmelkimd,  whereby  the  heir«  female  were  utterly  ex-  and  g«ve  them  a  mark  of  allowance,  before  they 

dnded,  and  the  basUr^s  did  inherit  as  well  as  the  are  sold  in  any  place  within  the  extent  of  his 

legitimate,  fHiich  is  the  rery  Irish  gcv^kind.  office. 

Daviei  an  Ireland.  GAUGING.     See  GEOMETRY. 

Gavelktmd  is  a  tenure  belonging  to  lands  in  Gauging  Ron,  an  instrument  used  in  gaug< 

the  county  of  Kent,  and  formerly  universal  in  ing  or  measuring  the  contents  of  any  vessel. 

Ireland.    The  word  is  said  by  Lambard  to  be  GAUL.    See  Gallia. 

compounded  of  three  Saxon  words,  gyf,  eal,  kyn,  GAULTHERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

'omnibus  cognatione  proximis  data.     Verstegan  monogynia  order,  and  decandria  class  of  plants ; 

calls  it  gavelkind,  quasi  '  give  all  kind,'  that  is,  natural  order  eighteenth,  bicomes :  cal.  exterior 

to  each  child  his  part :  and  Taylor,  in  his  his-  diphyllous,  interior  quinqueiid :  cor.  ovate ;  the 

tory  of  gavelkind,  derives  it  from  the   British  nectariumconsistsof  ten subukited  points:  caps. 

gavel,  i.e.  a  hold  or  tenure,  and  cenned, '  gene-  quinquelocular,  covered  with  the  mterior  calyx 

ratio  ant  Emilia;*  and  so  gavel  cenned  might  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  berry.    Species  one 

sijn.fy  tenora  generationis.    It  is  well  known  only,  a  beautiful  Canadian  shrub, 

what  struggles  £e  Kentisl^men  made  to  preserve  GAULTIER  (Louis),  abb4,  was  a  native  of 

their  ancient  liberties,  atul  with  how  much  sue-  Italy  but    of    French    parentage,   and    taken 
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'r  '";<-,         •  r-  ".-<    *  'f  -!.#-  -A  "."^  -riki.rii^r* 

.'----  7  >    "^^    •   ■  «.n    T.^-*rl     .  "T.   'i^    tint 

1^    '.rv  -.   «r-    *  "-^  :*  "  »  .J  Ti    '>*  vr.' r^-.-as-*!?! 

-♦  •!=<■.. --n  Y,  /'«r"-  ▼'••'-^  i<»  r*r>inx»5l  us 
•  /.  •  .•^-•*  >J  VT  -..;<*?!  ir:.*.  i*s»  seaci- Ji  -*1i. 
n  ii»  s^*nr  --i;::!  -'.•ar.  "V.oe  -;r  la  wim 
lA-'  r**"***  •t-ir,»^Tti  -tw^i-ir?  *rt.rr.a«-  Tift  iilc^ 
».'r    <s^   "iv*  •jnr./t;-,^! — t^n-vM  Vt  Gramjoaa^ 

^"  ''  .    M>v.r,/i<*  >vir  ar»ai7i«  a  penace  €t  a 


.Ar 


jr<.':f  r^kricr^r-it^r.-uw 


\n«  oxaxruK 


to 


>v.v^**%  •?-  n*-;:^.*^,*  vvcr.r^  seu  par  lea  Jinn^ 
vw.  <*^  Ari  «t  «*•  ^r»,  l^y^T,  ice.  luu 

0%«  W>v  tiuK  ajjuft  b«ite 

W.r»  A  ««:  xfv^  \anJL  ktffC  » lexSi 

A%A  '».'.'>  «•>«#«.»•  frxB  awa 

F^'-r  «  *-">  A^  f^  «vl  I'vci^  tnae  bave  I 

it  rr,^*  I'r^t  f»»'  j  I  flr.#>4n  »y  ch,'.\inu.**  looks  ; 
Ar.4  "-f*  ft  {iv.r.f^  *}^jnhmtwtzde 

W  ./^%  Wt.^rm  'Bfffx.t,  as\.-'r.'%  r^nztt  but 


W..»«  tV«  '^taotf  m«itj5  jrrovHof  at  tlie  gate 
^f'r  /f>u  tl>«  V/^j?ar  v^*«m  he  loni^  to  eat.  Ptfpr. 

Tr>»n  i<i4sb  rag^^d  ^>)r  niftaa  discord  led, 
f^fi'.k  wiili  iIm^  M^acoy  eamafe  of  tLe  dead : 
H^  Mw  h*«  VMM  bjr  dnifi/n*  flaoghterlall, 
4o^  war  «ith//nt,  a»6  demih  vHhm  tbe  wall. 
Wt'f «>  mMun%  ^•^90'. » fam€  faauiie,  and  deapair, 
4fi/^  'jir«  d^^/ac^,  aod  dMmormu  atrila  waa  thetc. 

ifS\'  NT f  * KT,  «. «.  Frerich,  ganUlet ;  Italian, 
If  f tun  to  i  (f(Mt,  vuntn;  \M%.  want;  corrapited,  pro- 
\ri\t\y^  t4  i^tin,  maniraf  manuMf  the  hand.  An 
iron  'jflot«r,  fi««l  for  defence^  aod  thrown  down 
in  OiitWsit'j^t-n;  iKjrm^imm,  in  poetrjr,  nsed  for  the 

4  ftaty  ffmnttet  wm,  with  joiata  of  iteeU 
Must  Klovr  bis  hand,  Sfiakspeare.  Hemg  IV, 

F''«l  bat  tha  diffsrenea,  soft  and  rough  ; 
This  a  gatmtUt,  that  a  Baff,  ClmoeUmd, 

Tli^n  put  on  all  tliy  gorgeooi  armt,  thy  hehnet 
And  \m%mndinm  of  brass,  thy  broad  baberfeoD, 
Vani'brsss,  and  $T9vti;ukd  gmntUf,  add  thy  apear, 
A  w^avrr's  Uam,  aod  saven  tunes  folded  ahicld, 
I  only  with  an  oaken  staif  will  meet  thee. 

MiUtm't  Samton  Agonittes, 


G-kTOT,  CtTTTTA,  cr  GaTT^m:,  »  a  knd  of 
'txux.  VJ&  2:r  •:€  «rii<::A  ras  two  brsk  aid  ItivIt 
<:ni=s  m  cccrat^c  tme,  ^ach.  d*  wbich  is  twioe 
ptif  r«i  *-T«r-  Tbe  ftrst  has  catA^r  fcor  or  cighl 
rars  ;  vA  t*»  9c«:t3ii  ci:imr3s  ti^H.  iwiiii^  or 
=>:rt.  The  fir^  be^rss  wra.  %  Kirrrm,  or  two 
crxchict^  or  cctts  re  err=al  ril^ae.  aod  iha  hand 
riHTiz ;  and  ends  w:t*i  tae  ^  ot  the  hand  vpoa 
t.-^  dodLisont  or  mediant  of  the  mode,  but  never 
api:>o  the  ttsal,  cnbs  it  be  a  roodeaB :  and  the 
t^  begins  wio  ifae  rise  of  the  haad,aBd  ends 
wnh  the  £ill  x^ptva  the  &cal  of  the  Bode. 

Gatotta,  Tejipi  di,  is  when  oohr  the  time 
or  mosenient  of  a  gaTocte  is  nnitaied,  withoot 
anr  recard  to  ^  ■eAiuie  or  munber  of  ban  or 


strains. 

GAURA,  in  bocanr,  VirginiaB  looae^trifis,  a 
genos  of  the  monogvnia  ofder,  and  odandria 
class  of  plants ;  natnial  order  aercntccnth,  caly- 
canthems:  cal.  qnadrind  and  tubohr:  ooft. 
pentapeCalons,  with  the  petals  rising  imwaids. 
The  not  is  infieiior,  moDospermoos,  and  quad- 
rangular. Species  three ;  natires  of  North  and 
South  Amenca. 

GAURITZ,  one  of  the  most  considenble,  as 
well  as  a  Terj  rapid  and  dangerous  rirer  of  the 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  rises  in 
the  Nieuweldt  mountains,  crosses  the  Karroo 
and  Zerarte  Berg,  and  iklb  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  in  long.  21  *  40*  E.,  bl.  34"  35*  S. 

GAL  SCUERKIE,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Tahta,  sup- 
posed by  Norden  tn  be  the  ancient  Diospolis. 
It  contains  a  temple  sixty  paces  in  lengtii  and 
forty  in  breadth ;  the  roof  being  well  preserved ; 
but  it  is  emoloyed  by  the  Arabs  as  a  cattle- 
shed 

GAUZE,  n.  s.  i^r.  gaze  ;  barbarous  Lat  gaza-^ 
turn;  as  some  have  thought  from  Gaza;  whence 
thb  silk  first  came  into  Europe.  A  kind  of  thin 
transparent  silk. 

Silken  clothes  were  osed  by  the  ladies;  and  it 
aeema  they  were  thin,  like  gamae.  Arbmthmot. 

Brocadoes  and  damasks,  and  tabbiea  and  yaaac*. 
Are  lately  brought  orer.  Stnjt, 

Gauze,  Gausc,  or  Gawse,  in  commerce,  is 
woven  sometimes  of  silk,  and  sometimes  only 
of  thread.  To  warp  the  silk  for  making  gauze, 
they  use  a  peculiar  kind  of  mill,  upon  which 
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the  silk  is  wound :  this  mill  is  a  wooden  ma-  monstranoes  were  made  on  the  occasion  hj  his 
chine  about  six  feet  high,  having  an  axis  perpen-  friend  and  matron  the  duke  of  Qucensberiy,  who 
dicuiariy  placed  in  the  middle  thereof,  with  six  withdrew  from  the  court  in  consequence.    The 
large  wings,  on  which  the  silk  is  wound  from  off  issue  of  such  dependence  on  the  delusive  pro- 
the  bobbins  by  the  axis  turning  roimd.    When  mises  of  the  great,  Gay  has  figuratively  and  hu- 
all  ihe  silk  is  on  the  mill,  they  use  another  in-  morously  described   in  his  &ble  of  the   Hare 
strument  to  vrind  it  off  again  on  two  beama :  with  many  friends.    The  profits  of  his  poems 
this  done,  the  silk  is  passed  through  as  many  he  lost  in  1720,  in  the  South  Sea  scheme.     But 
little  beads  as  there  are  threads  of  silk ;  and  thus  the  encouragement  he  met  with  from  the  public 
rolled  on  another  beam  to  supply  the  loom,  soon  made  ample  amends  for  these  private  dis- 
Tbere  are  figured  gauzes;  ?ome  with  flowers  of  appointments.    In   1727-8,  appeared  his  Beg- 
cold  and  silver,  on  a  silk  ground :  these  last  are  gar's  Opera;  the  success  of  which  was  not  only 
chiefly  brought  firom  China.  unprecedented,  but  almost  incredible.    It  had 
GAWK,  n.  f.     Saxon,  geac.     A  cuckow;  a  an  uninterrupted  run  in  London  for  sixty-three 
fonlish  fellow.  nights  in  the  first  season,  and  was  renewed  in 
GAWN, «.«.        ^     Scotch.      A  corrupuon  tne  ensuing  one  with  e^ual  approbation       It 
G4  WNTREE,  n.  s.  \  for  gallon :  a  wooden  trame  spread  into  all  the  great  towns  of  Kngland ;  was 
in  which  beer-casks  are  set  when  tunned.  acted  in  many  places  thiiiy  and  forty  times,  and 
GAY,  a£,  &  n.<.^     Fr.  gai;  Italian,  gate;  last  of  all  it  was  performed  at  Minorca.    Noi 
Gay'ettI  n.  f.       f    Arm.    gae.      Chemul ;  was  its  fair.e  confined  to  the  reading  and  repre^ 
G  A  y'ly,  adv.         4  light ;  playful ;  or  frolic-  sentation  alone ;  the  card  table  and  drawing-room 
Ga^n  ESS,  n,  f .     3  some :    also    applied   to  shared  it  with  the  theatre  and  closet ;  the  ladies 
cheerful  colors.  carried  about  its  fiivorite  songs  engraven  upon 
A  Tirgin  that  loves  to  go  ^oy.               Bar.  vi.  9.  ^^^  &ns,  and  screens  and  other  pieces  of  fur- 
rbere  I  wM  wont  to  be  right  fre.h  aad  g^.  »'»"«  were  decorated  with  them     The  profiU 
Of  clothing,  and  of  other  gooci  array.  ^«w  SO  great,  both  to  the  authoi  and  Mr.  Rich 
Chancer.  The  Ckanonet  Ymammt  TaU.  ^^  manager,  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  popuUr  pun, 


Our  ya^etg  and  oor  gnilt  are  aU  beuairrhed,  viz.  That  it  had  nmde  Rich  gay,  and  Gay  rich. 

With  rainy  marchicg  in  the  painful  field.  In  consequence  of  this  success,  Mr.  Gay  was 

Shaiapearc.  induced  to  write  a  second  part  to  it,  which  he 
And  from  thoee  gojf^tus  oar  joath  reqaires  entitled  Polly.     But  the  disgust  subsisting  be- 
To  excrdae  their  mmds*  our  age  retiree.  Demham.  tween  him  and  the  court,  together  vriUi  the  report 
Moroio  and  nntractaUe  epiritt  look  apon  ptecepta  of  his  having  wntten  seditious  pamphlets,  occa^ 
in  emblem,  aa  they  do  upon  gajf$  and  pictnrea,  the  sioned  a  prohibition  to  be  sent  fiom  the  lord 
toolerieaof  aomanyold  wivea'talei.        L'Bttramgt.  chamberlain,  at  the  time  when  everything  was 
The  ladiee,  gajf^f  di«Hed.  the  MaU  adorn  i^  readiness  for  the  rehearsal.     A  very  consider- 
MTith  ooioiis  dies,  and  pamt  the  aonny  mom.  ^y^^^  ^^^^  however,   accrued  to  him  from  the 

^-_         .„      v^vwv      -..»     "^*  publication  of  it  afterwards  in  4to.    He  vrrolc 

wMf  Franee  shall  make  tbe  Fan  hor  artiata  carr.         '^         ,     ^. j    _^  a*^      •  j  i 

AnHith  tho  eoatly  trinket  arm  the  f«r.               id.  »?f  "^  <>^«'  ^^^^^^^  V^^f  f nd  many  valu- 

Like  eome  fiiir  flower,  that  early  Spring  aupphea,  able  onw  m  verse.     Among  the  Utter,  his  Tnvia, 

That  ga^lg  bioomt,  bat  even  in  blooming  die*.  ^^  *"«  ^^  ^^  walkmg  m  the  Streets  of  London, 

rop€,  though  his  first  poetical  attempt,  recommended 

Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  xephyn  gently  pla^,  him  to  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Mr.  Pope : 

Belinda  emilcd,  and  all  the  world  was  ge^.         id.  but  as,  among  his  dramatic  works,  his  Beggar's 

Evan  rival  wiu  did  Voitore's  fate  deplore.  Opera  will  perhaps  ever  stand  as  an  unri^led 

And  the  gojf  moomed,  who  never  moamed  befor  «  masterpiece*  so  among  his  poetical  works,  his 

^''*  Fables  hold  the  highest  estimation.    Mr.  Gay'a 

Gat  (John),  a  celebjated  English  poet,  de-  disposition  was  affable,  his  temper  generous,  and 
scended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Devonshire,  his  conversation  agreeable.  But  he  had  the 
was  bom  at  Exeter,  and  educated  at  the  free  foible,  too  often  incident  to  men  of  great  literary 
school  of  Barnstaple,  under  Mr.  Rayner.  He  abilities,  viz.  an  excess  of  indolence,  without 
was  afterwards  designed  for  a  mercer,  but  having  a  any  economy.  So  that  though  his  emoluments 
small  fortune,  and  considering  the  attendance  on  were,  at  some  periodc  of  his  life,  veiy  consider- 
a  shop  as  a  degradation  of  his  talents,  he  re-  able,  he  was  at  others  greatly  straitened  in  his 
solved  to  indulge  his  inclination  for  the  Muses  circumstances ;  nor  could  he  prevail  on  himself 
In  1712  be  became  secretary  to  the  duchess  of  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  friend  Dean  Swift, 
Monmouth,  and  in  1714  accompanied  the  earl  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  purchase 
of  Clarendon  to  Hanover.  On  queen  Anne's  an  annuity,  as  a  resource  for  the  exigencies  of 
death,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  old  age.  Mr.  Gay  therefore,  after  having  under- 
taken particular  notice  of  by  queen  Caroline,  gone  many  vicositudes  of  fortune,  and  being  for 
then  princess  of  Wales, to  whom  he  read  in  MS.  some  time  chiefly  supported  by  the  duke  and 
his  traj^y  of  the  Captives;  and  in  1726  dedi-  duchess  of  Queensberry,  died  at  their  house  in 
cated  his  Fables,  by  permission,  to  the  duke  of  Burlington  gardens,  in  December,  1732.  He 
Cumberland.  From  this  it  was  supposed,  that  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
he  would  have  been  provided  for  in  some  o£Bce  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  at  their 
suitable  to  his  inclination  and  abilities:  but  expense;  with  an  epitaph  by  Pope, 
being  in  1727  offered  the  place  of  gentleman  GAYAH,  or  Boodh  Gay  ah,  a  town  of  the 
usher  to  one  of  the  youngest  princesses,  he  province  of  Bahar,  Hindostan,  one  of  the  most 
thought  proper  to  refuse  it;  and  some  warm  le-  celebrated  places  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage.    It  b 
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A'd  to  bsve  been  the  birtb-plaoe  of  Boodh,  or 
Bfidha.  The  rerenue  collected  by  gorenunent 
from  the  piigrims  amounts  to  abore   £l6,0CX) 

Etr  annum,  a  business  managed  entirely  by  the 
rahmins.  The  image  is  that  of  a  man  sitting 
cross-legged,  and  so  rudely  carved  as  to  gire 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  of  great  antiquity. 
An  inscription  on  one  of  the  stones  says  '  The 
fore&thers  of  him  who  shall  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Sradha  at  this  place  shall  obtain 
salyation.'  '  A  crime  of  an  hundred  fold  shall 
undoubtedly  be  expiated  from  a  sight  thereof, 
of  a  thousand  fold  from  a  touch  thereof,  and  of 
a  hundred  thousand  fold  from  worshipping 
thereof/  Gajrah  is  the  residence  of  the  civil 
establishment  of  the  district  of  Bahar  Proper, 
and  has  a  cantonment  for  a  battalion  of  native 
infikntry. 

GAZA  (Theodore),  a  celebrated  Greek  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  bom  in  Thessalonica,  in  1398. 
His  country  being  invaded  by  the  Turks,  he  re- 
tired into  Italy;  where  he  at  first  supported  him- 
self by  transcribing  ancient  authors.  In  1450 
he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Nicholas  V. ; 
and  on  his  death,  in  1456,  to  Naples,  by  king 
Alphonso :  who  dying  in  1458  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  cardinal  Bessarion  procured  him  a 
benefice  in  Calabria.  He  translated  from  the 
Greek  into  Latin,  Aristotle's  History  of  Animals, 
Theophrastus  on  Plants,  and  Hippocrates's 
Aphorisms;  and  into  Greek,  Scipio^s  Oream, 
and  Cicero's  Treatise  on  Old  Age.  He  wrote 
a  Grammar  and  several  other  works  in  Greek 
and  Latin;  and  died  at  Rome  in  1478,  ?ged 
eighty. 

Gaza,  in  ancient  geography,  a  princitnl  city 
and  one  of  the  five  satrapies  of  the  Philistines. 
It  was  situated  about  100  stadia  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  an  artificial  mount,  strongly  walled 
round.  It  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  afterwards  oy  Antiochus.  In  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  a  strong  and 
flourishing  city ;  but  was  destroyed  a  third  time 
by  Alexander  Janncus.  At  present  it  is  a  mean 
place ;  but  some  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur 
appear  in  the  handsome  pillars  of  Parian  marble 
which  are  found  here  and  there,  in  different  parts 
of  its  streets.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  town,  are  the  rains  of  large 
arches  sunk  low  into  the  earth,  and  other  foun- 
dations of  a  stately  building.  Soap  and  cotton 
cloths  are  the  manufactures.  Gaza  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Turkish  bashaw.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  under  General  Kleber  in  February 
1799,  and  lies  fifty  miles  south-west  of  Jeru- 
salem. 
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And  lifted  ap  above  th»  worid's  jftmg. 
To  eiag  vith  aagels  her  iounoiul  praise. 


Sax.  jerean,  to 
see ;  Goth,  gatia  ; 
Gr.  ayaZioBm.  To 
look  eamestly  or  in- 
tentfyupon:  intense 


GAZE,  v.n.,  v.a.  &  n.f. 

GA'ZER,n.S. 

Gaze'ful,  ddj, 

Gaze'houmd,  n,t, 

Ga'zimgstock, 
regard,  or  earnest  observation;  the  object  on 
which  attention  is  rivetted;  the  person  thus 
occupied.  A  hound,  that  pursues  not  by  scent, 
but  by  sight.  A  person  gazed  at  with  derision 
or  abhorrence. 

Being  lightened  with  her  bemsly'e  beam. 
And  thereby  filled  with  hi^ipy  inlaenoe. 


Tht  brightaaae  of  her  beaaty  dear. 
The  raviaht  heaiu  of  gamgfid  men  might  rear 
To  admiration  of  that  heaTenly  light.  /dL 

Do  hot  nolo  a  wild  and  wanton  hard. 
If  any  air  of  muick  tonch  their  ean» 
Yoa  shall  perceive  them  make  a  motnal  stand , 
Their  sarage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  ga»e. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  moaick.  Skaiupeare, 

Not  a  mmuh 
'Fore  yoor  queen  dyed,  bhe  was  more   worth  such 

gmwu 
Than  what  yoa  look  on  now.  /d 

A  lorer's  eyex  will  gaxe  an  es^le  blind.     Id. 
What  «ee'st  thoa  there?  King  Henry's  diadem. 
Inchascd  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world  : 
Ifso.^oaeon.  Id,  Hmrjf  IV 

Straight  toward  heaven  my  wondering  eyes  I  tamed. 
And  ^osed  awhile  the  amirfe  sky.  Jfitten. 

With  secret  gam. 
Or  open  admiration,  him  behold. 
On  whom  the  great  Creator  hath  bestowed 
Worlds.  Id.  Pandut,  Le»tt. 

I  most  die 
Betrayed,  captived,  and  both  my  eyes  pot  oat ; 
Made  of  mine  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaxe  * 
To  grind  in  brazen  fetters,  onder  task. 
With  my  heaven-gifted  strength.      Id,  Aganittet. 
These  thinp  are  offences  to  ns,  by  making  as  gaxtnti 
ttodu  to  others,  and  objects  of  their  scorn  an'i  de- 
rision. Ray. 

See'st  thon  the  goMhoumd  !  how  with  glance  severe 
From  the  close  herds  ha  marks  the  destined  deer ! 

Bright  as  the  son,  her  eyes  the  gaaert  strike  ^ 
And,  like  the  son,  they  shine  on  all  alike.    P«pe. 
His  learned  ideas  gave  him  a  transcendent  delight , 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  discover  the  blemishes 
which  the  common  gamer  never  observed.         Watts, 
High  stations  tamulu,  bnt  not  bliss,  create  ^ 
Kone  think  the  great  anhappy,  bot  the  great : 
Foob  goMt  and  envy  ;  Envy  daxts  a  sting. 
Which  makes  a  swain  as  wretched  as  a  king. 

Tatmg. 
Her  raby  lips  lock  ap  from  gamng  sight 
A  troop  of  pearU,  which  march  in  goodly  row : 
Bat  when  she  deigns  those  precioos  bones  ondight. 
Soon  heavenly  notes  firom  those  divisions  flow. 

Figtchsr^a  Pmrfda  ItUmd. 
With  awe  and  wonder  gaisd  the  adoring  swain  ; 
His  kindling  cheeks  great  Virtue's  power  confessed 
Bat  soon  t'was  o'er,  for  Tirtae  prompts  in  vain. 
When  Pleasure's  influence  numbs  the  nerveless  breast. 

BeaitU.  Jmlgmeni  of  Parit 
The  tender  Uae  of  that  large  loving  eye 
Grew  froaen  with  its  gaaa  on  vacancy. 

BgfnM.  Coftttir, 

GAZRL,  n.  i.    An  Arabian  deer. 

Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain. 
Had  done  their  work  of  splendour ;  Indian  mats. 
And  Persian  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  stain- 
Over  the  floors  were  spread ;  gandUi  and  cats. 
And  dwarfs  and  blacks,  and  such  like  things,  that  gain 
Their  bread  as  ministers  and  favorites    (that's 
To  say,  by  degradation  )~'mingled  there 
As  plentiful  as  in  a  court  or  fair. 

Bjffoii.    Dim  /nan. 

GAZETTE,  n.s.^      Gutetta  is   a  Venetian 

Gazetteer,  n.  i .  )  halfpenny,  the  price  of  a 

newspaper,  of  which  the  first  was  published  in 

Venice.    A  paper  of  public  intelligence.    A  tir* 
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ter  of  news;  a  dictionary  of  places  or  of  geog-  tributed  his  army  among  *he  strongest  fortified 
laphy .  towns  in  his  dominions ;  all  of  which  Jenghit 
And  tometimM  when  the  lots  U  •vudlp  Khan  took  one  after  another.    The  rapid  pro* 
And  danger  great,  they  challenge  all ;  pess  of  his  conquests,  indeed,  almost  exceeds 
Print  new  editiona  to  their  feaeu,  belief.    Immediately  after   the  destruction  of 
And  emendations  in  ^owtiec.                Hvdibnu.  Bamiyan,    Jenghis    marched    towards    Gazna, 
An  BnglUh  gendeman,  withont  geography,  cannot  ^jjj^  ^^  strongly  fortified,  and  where  he  ex- 
well  ondentand  ^gasetts.                          .^TZL  P^c^d  to  have  found  Jaloloddin,  who  had  now 
One  cBnot  hear  "*»«  "^f '^  «  *  i  j^  Sicceeded  his  fiuher  Mohammed.    But  he  had 

not  bring  to  mind  a  piece  of  the  goMeUe*       Aaamm^  -  -    -^ca          j         ur               jvt      Tv^ 
All.  idl  but  troth,  fall,  dead-b^from  the  preM ;  !«?  »J  ^^^^  ^J*  before ;  and,  when  Jenehix 
Like  Che  latt  gamette,  or  the  laM  addreu.          Ptpe.  ^han  s  armv  came  up  with  hmi  near  the  Indus, 
Satin  is  no  mora :  I  feel  it  die ;  be  attacked  the  Tanguard  in  their  camp ;  and 
No  ^oMfiMr  mora  innocent  than  I.           Id,  having  cut  them  almost  all  to  pieces,  witliout 
He  (Brookes)  was  abo  the  anthor  of  a  most  e»-  the  loss  of  a  man  on  his  side,  returned  with  a 
celleat^oMttMr.                                      rAurin^.  considerable  booty.    Jenghiz  Khan,  finding  by 
And  more  might  be  fooad  out  if  I  conid  poke  this  that  he  had  a  vigiUnt  enemy  to  deal  with, 
eaoogh  proceeded  with  great  circumspection.    When  he 
Into  goMetiet,  bat  Fame  (capridoos  stmmpet)  had  brought  up  the  main  body  of  his  forces,  he 
It  aeems  has  gpt  an  ear  as  weU  as  trumpet.    Bjfnm.  g^Te  the  command  of  the  right  and  left  wings 
GazcTTE  is  with  us  confined  to  that  paper  of  to  Jagatay  and  Oktay ;  and  put  himself  in  the 
news  published  by  authority.    The  first  English  centre,  with  fiOOO  of  Us  guards.    On  the  other 
gazette  was  published  at  Oxford,  the  court  being  side,  Jaloloddin  prepared  for  battle  like  one  who 
there,  in  a  folio  half  sheet,  November  7th,  1665.  had  no  resource  out  in  victory.  He  first  sent  the 
Od  the  removal  of  the  court  to  London,  the  title  boats  on  the  Indus  fiuther  off;  reserving  only 
was  changed  to  the  London  Gazette.  The  Oxford  one  to  cany  over  his  mother,  wife,  and  children, 
gazette  was  published  on  Tuesdays,  the  London  He  himself  took  the  command  of  the  main  body. 
OD  Saturdays:  and  these  continued  to  be  the  His  left  wing,  drawn  up  under  shelter  of  a  moun- 
days  of  publication,  after  they  were  both  pub-  tain,  was  commanded  by  his  vizier.    The  battle 
lished  in  London  till  very  lately.    It  is  now  was  terrible,  and  the  success  various  throughout 
published  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening.  a  whole  day.     At  last,  however,  Jaloloddin's 
GAZNA,  a  city  of  Asia,  once  much  celebnUed,  men,  who  were  in  all  30,000,  opposed  to  ten 
and  the  capital  of  an  extensive  empire ;  now  times  their  number,  were  seized  with  a  panic, 
ruined  and  almost  forgotten.    During  the  vast  and  fled.    One  part  of  them  retired  to  the  rocks 
and  rapid  conquests  of  the  Arabs,  all  this  coun-  on  the  shore  of  the  Indus,  where  the  enemy's 
try  had  been  reduced  under  their  subjection,  horse  could  not  follow  them ;  others  threw  them- 
On  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  caliphs,  how-  selves  into  the  river  and  were  drowned,  though 
ever,  the  vast  empire  established  by  Mahomet  some  had  the  good  fortune  to  crossover  in  safety : 
and  his  successors  was  divided  into  a  number  while  the  rest,  surroundinff  their  prince,  conti- 
of   independent  principalities,  most  of  which  nued  the  fight  through  despair.    The  sultan, 
were  but  of  short  duration.    In  the  year  of  the  however,  considering  that  he  had  scarce  7,000 
Ilegira  384,  answering  to  A.  D.  994,  Uazna,  with  men  left,  began  to  think  of  providing  for  his  own 
some  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  was  governed  safety :  therefore,  having  bidden  adieu  to  his  mo*^ 
by  Mahmud  Gazni ;  who  became  a  grea^  con-  ther,  wife,  and  children,  he   mounted  a  fresh 
queror,  and  reduced  under  his  subjection  a  con-  horse  and  spurred  him  into  the  river,  which  he 
nderable  part  of  India  and  most  of  Persia.  This  crossed  in  safety,  and  even  stopped  in  the  middle 
empire  continued  in  the  family  of  Mahmud  Gazni  of  it  to  insult  Jenghiz  Khan,  who  was  now  ar- 
Ibr  upwards  of  200  years.    None  of  his  succes-  rived  at  the  bank.  His  family  fell  into  the  hands 
son,  however,  possessed  his  abilities;  and  there-  of  the  Moguls;  who  killed  all  the  males,  and 
fore  the  extent  of  the  empire,  instead  of  increas-  carried  the  women  into  captivity.     Jaloloddin, 
mg.  was  very  considerably  diminished  soon  after  having  landed  in  India,  ascended  a  tree  to  pre- 
his  death.     The  SeUuks  took  Khorasan;  the  serve  himself  from  wild  beasts.     Next  nay, 
greatest  part  of  the  Persian  dominions  fell  off;  as  he  sauntered  among  the  rocks,  he  perceived  a 
and  in  the  547th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  race  of  troop  of  his  soldiers,  with  some  officers,  who  at 
the  Gavni  sultans  was  entirely  set  aside  by  one  the  beginning  of  the  defeat  had  found  a  boat 
of  the  Gauri,  who  conquered  Khofru  Shah  the  in  which  they  had  escaped,  and  soon  after  saw 
rctgning  prince,  and  bestowed  his  dominions  on  300  horse  coming  towards  him ;  who  informed 
bis    own    nephew,  Gayathoddin    Mohammed,  him  of  4,000  more  that  had  passed  the  river. 
These  new  sultans  proved  greater  conquerors  For  some  time  after  this  the   sultan's  afiairs 
than  the  former,  ana  extended  their  dominions  seemed  to  revive,  and  he  gained  some  battles  in 
&rther  than  even   Mahmud  Gazni  had   done.  India ;  but  the  native  princes,  envying  his  pros- 
Tbey  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  the  sove-  perity,  conspired  against  him,  and  obliged  him 
reignty  of  Gazna;  for  in  1218  Jenghiz  Khan,  to  repass  the  Indus.    Here  he  again  attempted 
having  conquered  the  greatest  part  of  China  and  to  make  bead  against  the  Moguls  ;  but  was  at 
almost  all  Tartary,  began  to  turn  his  arms  west-  last  defeated  and  killed  by  them,  who  thus  put 
ward ;  and  set  out  against  Gazna  at  the  head  of   an  end  to  the  once  mighty  empire  of  Gazna. 
700,000  men.    To  oppose  this  formidable  army.  The  metropolis  was  reducied  by  Oktay,  who 
Mohammed,  the  reigning  sultan,  could  muster  committed  the  most  horrid  cruelties  in  the  neigh- 
only  400,000  men ;  and,  in  the  first  battle,  1 60,000  bonrhood.    The  city  was  well  provided  for  sus- 
of  his  troops  perished.    After  this  defeat.  Mo-    taining  a  siege ;  haid  a  strong  garrison,  and  a 
Ijommed,  not  oaring  to  risk  a  second  battle,  dis-    brave  and  resolute  governor;  and  the  inhabitants. 
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m  wmiM,M  frva  PosT'Jxi Pa»,  naeivei  GEAT,  a-t.    Cociu  ojo  «fi^t.    Tlie  Me 

iiift  wifkf,  8s^  }x-^'^jrjw^  VJ»  of  GLBLR.  a  \sziz  or  charf  of  ck  AaIm,  who 

m-'^r-t.  i^0x  aa  'jrj^.^aat  tXMBtxX,  past  of  tf*^  cxtr  cvrnj,  u  L^'nsi ;  prsr^ed  ^t>=i  a  ^^^'PT  ™  ^ 

«a*»  Sh..  V.^va;  as^  a  ^nat  JaBT.Vjwgr  of  Mo^ls,  Vn^j^-i,  at  Lh-.Txif,  ia  1692  m  16aMiu    Id  this 

lQ9>aa  i.^  %p  'Tje  <r^JL,ccSered  the  cxrr  twrjrd  went  :«c  rs  str^  xacc  orJr  rex  Aiaban,  but  pii»- 

n  aoea^    Aft«r  ta^  iii  miiuh  kad  owtia^^  locr  l>!<'.-pi;is  pcnp.cKsasixcs ;  asd  in  tvo  of  these 

«r  &▼«  VffnT  ^AtacT  taipoKd  a  tsz  od  those  who  tracts^  ro.  Liber  L^restiza^xvis  Magisterii,  and 

«ef«  ^  a^Te.  to  reri^em  themKives  ax>d  the  Teuajr^er^tum  de  sai^us  anianal.nm,  Icc^  he  is 

tMf.    A6er  thn  tisne  Gazna  oev^er  made  any  also  stv^  Irid;»  rex,  ti^yi^  it  leess  difficult 

CfJC!%.4^:nJtAe  tt^oie.  It  was  taken  by  the  Moguls  to  accooi^t  for  stich  rerr  distinct  tittesi. 

A.  II.  1222.  Glmle.  'Jo&£  ■,  a  parsician  aod  astronomer  of 

OAZifSf  n.  s,    Fr.     Pieces  of  fre^  eaith  Araba,  who  noun^shed  m  the  ninth  oeotniy.  He 

evrend  with  ^rass,  and  used  to  line  parapets  and  wm<e  a  comxzientarT  on  Ptniemr  s  Srniaxis  Mag- 

the  trarenes  of  galleheSy  in  fortification.  na,  in  wfajch  heatierapced  to  conect  his  Astrooo- 

GAZYP^X)K,  a  town  and  district  of  the  pro-  mr,  but  Copemicns  styles  him  the  Calomntator 

▼ince  of  Allahabad,  Hindostan,  in  the  ooUectorship  ofPtolemr.     He  wrote  sereial  other  worio^  and 

of  Benares.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  Boerfaaare  strles  him  a  kamed  fhemi^.  But  his 

hjrthe  nrerGogejahyOn  the  sooth  by  the  Ganges,  writings  are  so  fall  of  the  jargon  of  the  aldie- 

and  on  the  west  by  Joanpore.     It  is  remarkably  mists,  that  Dr.  Johnson  traces  the  derivatioD  of 

fertile  and  well  watered ;  producing  maize  and  the  word  gibberish  from  them.    See  GnsEUsa. 

other  grainy  cotton,  opium,  and  sago  in  great  GECK,  n.s.&v.a.    Sax.  geac;   Ger.  guk^ 

abundance :  also  some  yery  fine  indigo,  and  the  a  IboL    A  babble  (obsolete) :  to  cheat. 

oCto  of  roses.    The  town  of  Gazjrpoor  stands  on  Why4idyo««Hfia-Jadumot»toiBihk»Bb.efteait 

the  Ganges,  and  has  a  palace  aomi  mosque  both  and  hnam  with  w^rdlfw  jealowy,  and  t»  fiiiriimi  the 

of  SUperioc  structure.  jeeft  and  acorn  o'ch'other's  Tillaiay  ?          adh^Mnc 

GaZTPOOK   is   also  the  name  of  a  district  of  Why  haw  y«a  saifeicd  ne  to  be  kBprinacd, 

India,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Toombadre.  ^^  "*>^«  <!»  "mm  oocoriow  ^«ek  and  goU 

GEAR,  ».f.  Sax.  jeappe,  fiimiture ;  ^yiuan,  '^^^^  »~^  P**^  »•  '                      '*' 

to  clothe.     Furniture,  possessions,  and  oma-  GECKO.    Sec  Lacekta. 

merits ;  hence  applied  to  the  traces  of  oxen  and  ^ED  (William),  a  goldsmith  of  Edinburgh, 

hones :  stuC  ^^  ^°  ingenious  artist,  and  has  been  said  to 

Ai.\^i^    tjt.      .!.•..      V  hare  first  attempted  to  introduce  the  art  of  siereo- 

An  baodred  lordet  bad  b«  with  him  theie.  *^„^  ^-i..*:..-      tu^  ■ *: n-^ -—^  v„ 

All  armed,  law  bir  bod«a  in  all  bir  oer.  ^  prmUng.    The  mTentoon,  first  practised  by 

Ful  ricbely  in  aUe  »«ie««  thinge..    ^  ^1"  »°  1735,  was  smiply  thisi-From any  tfip^ 

Chmmegr.  Tlu  Kmgki€$  TnU,  ^  Greek  or  Roman,  or  any  other  character,  he 

Into  a  itadk  ha  fell  todeaiy,  fimned  a  plate  for  every  page,  or  sheet  of  a  book, 

Aadoncbawloreniahir<iaeiBte^mr  from  which  he  printed,  instead  of  using  atype 

Kow  in  tba  crop,  and  now  down  in  the  brere*.  Id,  for  every  letter,  as  is  done  in  the  common  way. 

Array  tbytelf  in  her  moat  gorgeoos  gear.  In  July,  1729,  Ged  entered  into  partnership  with 

Spemer,  Faerie  Qmeme.  William  Feoner,  a  London  stationer,  who  was  to 

If  ibftoae  be  a  woman,  site  ia  a  good  weoch  for  dtas  have  half  the  profits,  in  consideration  of  his  ad- 

gmr,              Shakgpeare,  Merchant  of  Veaiee.  vancing  all  the  money  requisite.     In  1730  the 

When  be  fooad  her  bound,  atript  from  her  gear,  partners  applied  to  the  University  of  Cambridge 

Aod  vile  tormentora  ready  saw  in  place,  to  print  bibles  and  common  prayer  books  by 

He  broke  tbroogb.                                       Fairfax,  blocks  instead  of  single  types;  and,  in  conse- 

Apollo  •  apite  Pallas  dJKeraed,  and  flew  to  Tjdeoa'  ^^e^ce,  a  lease  was  seal^  to  them,  April  23d, 

uu^^'^} %.»      ^  I.-    V            J    /    1.    *i  1731-    In  their  attempt  they  sunk  a  large  sum 

Hif  MOiirfe  reacht,  and  bw  bone  made  fresh  i  then       * ^  a  a  ■  u  J/      i     *— ^  u^  v-  . 

took  her  aogrr  run  ^^  money,  and  finished  only  two  prayer  books  ; 

At  king  Eumelos,  brake  hi.  ^eart.    CAopeia,.'.  Ilkid,  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^"  relinquished  aiid  the  lease  given 

When  onee  her  eye  ^P  ^"  ^^^^^     ^^^  imputed  his  disappomtment 

Hath  met  the  virtae  of  thia  magick  doat,  ^  the  villany  of  the  pressmen,  and  the  ill  treat- 

I  ihall  appear  tome  harmleas  villager,  ment  of  his  partners,  particularly  Fenner.    He 

Whom  thrift  keepa  op  aboot  hia  eoimtiy  gear.  returned  to  Scotland  in  1733,  where  he  gave  his 

MiUoH.  friends  a  specimen  of  his  performance,  by  an 

The  fraoda  ha  learned  in  hia  frantick  yeara  edition  of  Sallust.    But,  being  still  unsuccessful. 

Made  him  oneaay  in  hia  lawful  ^corc.         Dryden,  he  was  preparing  again  to  set  out  for  London*  to 

I  fancy  every  body  obaenrea  me  aa  I  walk  the  street,  join  with  his  son  James  as  a  printer  there,  when 

and  long  to  be  in  my  old  plain  gear  again.  he  died  October  19th,  1749. 

Addi$on'i  Guardiam.  GEDDES  (Alexander),  LL.D.,  a  Scottish 

To  lee  aome  radiant  nymph  appear  Roman  Catholic  priest,  bom  in  Ruthvcn,in  1737. 

In  al   her  glittering  birthday  ^eor,  ^^          ^  ,    discovered  a  taste  for  learning,  and 

d!^1^T*hT«T    f"  rr       ^  ^   «.   />  ''w  accordingly  sent  to  a  school  in  the  Highlands 

..  f. .  c^                 ^               '^'                 '^'  ^^^^  ^o^^  deigned  for  the  Catholic  priesthood 

G  KASON,  adj.    Sax.  ^efean,  to  see  or  gaze :  received  their  early  education ;  and  here  Geddes 

found  only  in  Spenser.    Wonderful.    See  Gaze,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  intimate  acquaintance 

It  ts  Leeches  saened  strange  and  geamm,  with  the  learned    languages  by  which  he  was 

Hubbard**  Tale,  afterwards  so  distinguished,     in  1768  he  went 
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to  the  Scottish  University  at  Paris,  and  soon  Norrland,  and  extending  from  the  gulf  of  Bothnia 
after  became  a  student  in  rhetoric  and  theology  to  the  Norwegian  mountains.  Its  extent  is  above 
at  the  college  of  Navarre.  He  returned  to  hb  9000  square  miles,  but  its  population  only  about 
native  country  in  1764,  and  became  priest  in  the  90,000.  It  b  mountainous  on  the  side  of  Nor- 
county  of  Angus ;  but  the  following  year  he  was  way,  and  is,  in  general,  covered  with  wood, 
made  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Traquair;  with  Here  are  also  a  number  of  productive  iron 
whom  he  continued  about  three  years.  In  1768  mines.  The  capital  is  Gefle. 
he  again  visited  Paris.  Returning  again  to  his  GEHENNA,  Gehiwmon,  Or.  rccwa,  of  Heb. 
native  country,  early  in  1769,  he  undertook  the  CD-^^nKa,  a  term  which  occurs  in  Matt.  v.  ver. 
charge  of  a  congivgation  at  Auchinlarig  in  Bamff-  22, 29, 30  :  x.  28 ;  xviii.  9 ;  xxiii.  15, 33.  Mark 
shire:  the  same  year,  however,  he  quitted  his  ix. 43, 45, 47.  Lukexii.  5.  James  iii.  6.  The 
pastoral  charge,  and  obtained  the  year  following  authors  of  the  Louvain  and  Geneva  versions  re- 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  tain  the  word  gehenna  as  it  stands  in  the  Greek ; 
Aberdeen,  which  had  never  so  honored  any  Ro-  as  does  M.  Simon ;  the  English  translators  ren- 
man  Catholic  since  the  Reformation.  About  this  dcr  it  by  hell  and  hell-iire,  and  so  do  the  trans- 
time  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  officiated  lators  of  Mons  and  Father  Bouhours.  In  the 
some  time  in  the  imperial  ambassador's  chapel,  valley  of  Hinnom,  near  Jerusalem,  there  was  a 
and  afterwards  at  that  in  Duke-street,  Lincoln's  place  named  Tophet,  where  the  idolatrous  Jews 
Inn-fields.  In  1782  he  began  to  devote  himself  sacrificed  their  children  to  Moloch,  by  fire. 
to  a  design  which  he  had  long  enterUined,  of  (See  Ben-Hinnoic  and  Moloch).  King  Jo- 
giving  the  world  a  new  English  translation  of  sias,  to  render  this  place  for  ever  abominable, 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  prospectus  made  a  common  sewer  of  it,  where  all  the  filth 
of  tliis  work  was  published  in  1786,  and  the  fol-  and  carcases  of  the  city  were  cast ;  and  where  a 
lowing  year  an  Appendix  to  it,  and  a  Letter  to  continual  fire  was  kept  up,  to  bum  those  car- 
Bishop  Ix>wth.  Tliis  year  also  he  gave  a  dis-  cases;  for  which  reason,  as  the  Jews  had  no 
play  of  his  controversial  talents,  in  an  Answer  to  proper  term  in  their  language  to  signify  hell,  they 
Dr.  Priestley  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  In  1788  msioe  use  of  gehenna  or  gehinnon^  to  denote  a 
he  published  ferther  proposals  for  his  Translation  perpetual  fire. 

of  the  Bible,  and  two  years  after,  a  general  An-  GEISLINGEN,  a  town  of  Wirtemburg,  re- 

swer  to  the  Queries,  Counsels,  and  Criticisms,  markable  for  its  bone  turners,  who  amount  to 

Gommonicated  to  him  relative  to  the  work.    He  about  1600  or  1700.    In  the  neighbourhood  is 

was  liberally  supoorted  in  the  undertaking  by  a  much  frequented  mineral  spring.     Twelve 

lord  Petre;  and  tne  first  volume  of  it,  compris-  miles  west  of  UUn. 

ing  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Joshua,  ap-  GELA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  great 

pored  in  1792 ;  but  even  those  of  his  own  com-  extent  on  the  south  of  Sicily,  so  named  from  the 

mcnion  directly  avowed  their  disapprobation  of  Gelas.    It  was  built  by  colonists  from  Rhodes 

it,  and   some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  Crete,  forty-five  years  after  the  building  of 

sospended  the  doctor  from  his  ecclesiastical  func-  Syracuse,  in  the  third  year  of  the  twenty-second 

tions.    He  replied  to  these  attacks  in  pamphlets  Olympiad,  A.  A.  C.  690 ;  and  originally  called 

written  with  great  coarseness  and  illiberality.  Lindii,  from  the  colonists  of  Lindus,  a  city  of 

The  second  volume  of  his  version  was  published  Rhodes,  who  settled  there  first.    This  city,  after 

in  1798;  and  in  it  he  gives  up  and  daringly  having  stood  408  years,  was  destroyed  by  Phin- 

combats  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.     In  the  tias,  tyrant  of  i^rigentum ;  and  the  inhabitants 

roring  of  1800  he  published  his  Apology  for  the  were  removed  to  a  new  city  called  Phintias  after 

Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  same  his  name.    It  is  now  called  Terra  Nuova. 

jear  Critical  Remarks  in  vindication  of  his  ver-  GEL' ABLE,  adj,  '\      Lat.  gelu.     Whatever 

sion  of  Scripture,  which  he  prepared  for  the  Gel'atine,  n. «.     f  maybe  reduced  to  a  jelly. 

press  as  fiir  as  the  118th  Psalm;  but  died  on  the  Gelatinous,  adj.  (Gelatine  is  a  term  applied 

S6th  of  February,  1802.  Gel'ly,  n.i.          3  to    a    substance  of   this 

GEDINGOOMA,  a  fortified  town  of  Kaarta,  nature  which  forms  part  of  animal  bodies ;  gela- 

in  Western  Africa.    Its  walls  are  of  stone,  and  tinous,  that  which  partakes  of  a  thick  cohesive 

so  high  that,  in  the  narrow  pass  here  between  character. 

two  hills,  they  have  enabled  Doisy  the  king  of  this  My  best  blood  turn 

place,  to  set  the  power  of  Bambara  at  defiance.  To  an  infected  gdly. 

It  is  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Kemmoo.  Shakljpoare.  Wmier's  Tale, 

GEESE.    Plural  of  goose.    See  Goose.  Th»  taper*  of  the  gods, 

GEFI,E,  or  Giawle,  a  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Th«  «»  »»d  moon,  became  like  waxen  globes, 

Bothnia,  belonging  to  Sweden,  and  the  seat  of  The  •hooting  ttan  end  all  in  purple  ^e/|i«, 

several  provincial  Courts.    The  river  Gefle  flows  i;^^^  ^^t*  "  **  ^"^^'  ^^^  ^.-^ '  ^«'*^- , 

.- t'^v         -jji^    r  au     a            ii.li-       •   *    *u  That  pellucid  (ieia<iiioitt  substance  is  an  excrement 

diroagh  Out  middle  of  the  to«Ti,  felling  into  the  ,„,  ^  j^„  ^,  »^^,.  ^,  j,^  ^^  i^^^j,  ^,  „,;„ 

gnu  m  three  branches,  and  forms  a  good  har-  Woodward. 

hour,  defended  by  a  long  jette.     Tlie  inhabitants  xhe  white  of  an  egg  will  coagulate  by  a  moderate 

cany  on  a  brisk  maritmie  traffic,  exporting  pitch,  heat,  and  the  hardest  of  U»e  animal  solids  are  rcsolv- 

tar,  iron,  and  planks.    It  has  a  castle,  which  able  again  into  gellies.                            Arhuihnot. 

was  burnt  in  1727,  but  rebuilt.     Population  be-  You  shall  always  see  their  eggs  laid  carefully  up  in 

tween   5000   and    6000*     Sixty  miles    north  of  that  spermaiick  gelatine  matter,  in  which  they  are 

XJpsal.  leposited.                                                            Derham. 

GEFLEBORG,anewlyerected  government  of  Gelatin,  or  jelly,  an  animal  substance,  so- 

Sweden,  situated  between  Dalecarlia  and  West  luble  in  water,  capable  of  assuming  a  well'kno^vn 
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elastic  or  tremulous  consistence,  by  cooline,  for  the  value  of  a  man  slain ;  and  orfgeld^  of  a 

when  the  water  is  not  too  abundant,  and  liquen-  beast. 

able  again  by  increasing  its  temperature.  This  GELDENHARIUS,  Geldervaub  (Gerard 
last  property  distinguishes  it  from  albumen,  Eobanus),  an  historian  and  Protestant  divine, 
which  becomes  consistent  by  heat.  With  tannin  bom  at  Nimeguenin  1482.  He  studied  classical 
it  forms  an  insoluble  compound  already  men-  learning  at  Deventer,  and  went  through  his 
tioned.  Its  aqueous  solution,  evaporated  to  course  of  philosophy  at  Louvaine,  where  he 
dryness,  is  glue.  Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  a  contracted  a  friendship  with  Erasmus.  He  be- 
large  quantity  of  gas  disengages,  and  oxalic  acid  came  reader  and  historian  to  Charles  of  Austria^ 
is  formed.  In  close  vessels,  it  gives  over  car-  and  afterwards  to  Maximilian  of  Burgundy, 
bonicacid,  hydro-carbonic  gas,  carbonate  of  am-  At  length  he  embraced  the  Protestant  religion; 
monia,  and  empyreumatic  oil ;  its  carbonaceous  taught  history  at  Marpurg ;  and  afterwards  divi- 
residuum  containing  phosphate  of  lime.  Hence  nity  till  his  death,  in  1542.  He  wrote,  1.  History 
gelatin  is  not  nearly  so  much  compounded  as  of  Holland;  2.  History  of  the  Low  Countries ; 
albumen,  having  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  azote,  3.  History  of  the  Bishops  of  Utrecht;  and  other 
phosphorus,  lime,  and  oxygen,  as  its  ultimate  works. 

elements.  GELDER-ROSE.    A  rose  supposed  to  come 

According  to  the  analysis  of  MM.  Gay  Lnssac  imginaUy  from  Guelderiand.    See  Vibubmum. 
and  Thenaid,  gelatin  is  composed  of  ^he  gMer^nm  >•  inere»«i  by  ..cker.  and  citing.. 


Carbon,    .    .    .  47*881 

Oxygen,   .    .    .  27*207  Geldeb  Rose,  Vibginiav.    See  Spibaa. 

Hydrogen,     .    .  7*914  GELDERS.    See  Gueldbes. 

Azote^  ....  16.998 
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GELD,  v.  a.           -v    Goth,  and  Teut.ge/(fen;  From  the  deep  oo«e  and  ^»tti  cavern  itMwed. 

Oeld'er,  n.s.         I  Gem.  gtUen.     To  cas^  '"**y*»«^-                               Th0m$m's  Sprimg. 

o ELD  iNG, n.i.         1  trate,  or  emasculate.    A  GELLAH,  or  Collar,  a  fortified  place  of 

Gelt^,  n.<.  &  part,  J  term   also  used  figura-  Algiers,  on  a  high  and  conical  mountain  near  the 

lively.  The  person  who  performs  the  operation.  Mejerdah.    It  has  become  a  place  of  refnge  for 

Any  animal  thus    deprivedi    pa^icularly   the  criminals,  and  has  only  one  narrow  path  leading 

horse.  to  it.    Eighty-six  miles  east  of  Constantina. 

No  berde  hedde  he,  na  never  »«•  .halde  have ;  Gellah,  a  town  of  Tunis,  in  Africa,  situated 

A.  tiaoUie  it  woe  ee  it  were  aewe  ibeve :  5V  "gX«?.  promontory,  near  ^e  river  Mejer- 

I  tiowe  be  wen  a  gdimg  or  e  mare.  ^^'     Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  fixed  his  wmter« 

CftoHcer.  Proiogu0  to  Cani.  Talet,  quarters  here,  and  it  was  called  aftei  him  Castra 

Geld  later  mithgddgn,  as  many  one  do^  Comeliana. 

And  look  of  a  dosen  to  gM  away  two.    TflOMf.  GELLERT  (Christian  Furchtegott),  a  Ger- 

OM  boll-calf  and  ram-lamb  &•  loon  as  they  fall.  man  poet  and  critic,  was  bom  in  1715  at  Hay- 

^^'  nichen,  near  Freybers,  in  Saxony.    His  father 

Lord  Say  hath  gelded  the  commonwealth,  and  made  ^as  a  clergyman,  and  placed  him  at  a  scho(A  at 

U  an  ennuch.                       Skmkapeare.  Bm^  VL  Meissen,  where  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with 

«r?.^^■"^"  *'"*^'  ^  "*!!•  ■^/'*  Rabener  and  Gaertner,  which  lasted  until  their 

^[liL^  I      "**?  ''''  ?•  "^^  '«  K  respective  deaths.    In  1 734  he  went  to  Leipsic 

^^oS!nLT:S::'i:::'^.  ^o  sTudy  theology  and  return^  home,  after  ^r 

Shatupean.  Y^^^h  ^  &  preacher.    He  afterwards  became 

Thongh  naturally  there  be  more  malea  of  hortea,  private   tutor  to   young  gentlemen  of  fortune, 

bolla,  or  rama,  than  femalea  ;  yet  artiBcially,  that  U,  with  one  of  whom  he  returned  m  1741  to  Leip- 

by  making  gsldmge,  oxen,  and  wethera,  there  are  sic.     His  first  poetical  production  was,  Amuse- 

fewer.                                                       Ofomi,  ments  of  Reason  and   Wit,  begun  1742.    In 

Kerer  old  lecher  more  repngnant  felt  1744  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  published, 

Conaenting  for  his  fupeun  to  be  g^.     ManvdL  the  follovring  year,  the  first  volume  of  his  Fables, 

No  wm-gOder  did  blow  hia  bom  gome  plays,  and  a  novel,  entitled  The  Swedish 

To  geidh  cat  but  cryed  reform.            JMibraB.  tountess.    In  1 748  appeared  the  second  volume 

e  brd-lieutenant  may  chooee  out  one  of  the  beat  ^^  j^j,  p^^,       ^^  ^^^^^j^  ^,j^  Consolations 

..andtwoofthebeati^eW«V,;torwbiA  for  Valetudinirians,  suggested  by  the  State  of  his 

be  paid  one  hnndred  pounda  for  the  borae^  and  fifty  .      ,.        ^       •»»«  \  j  a 

poandaa-piacefortheVWrn^.                       TempU.  ^^  ^^^^'     I"   V^Sl    he  was  made  piof^r 

They  were  diligent  enongh  to  make  anie  work,  and  extraordinary  of  philosophy  at  Leipsic ;  he  died 

to  geld  it  ao  clearly  in  aome  placea,  that  they  took  ^3lh    December,  1769.     His  works  hav»  often 

away  the  very  manhood  af  it.                        Drgden.  been  published  collectively  or  separately. 

The  allayed  g^  they  eateem  the  moat  profitable.  Gellert  (Christlieb  Ehregott),  brother  of  the 

Mortmer.  preceding,   a   distinguished    metallurgist,    first 

Let  the  othera  be  gelt  for  oxen.  Studied  at  Meissen,  and  then  at  the  university 

Id.  BMandry,  q(  Leipsic.     Being  invited  to  Petersburg,  he 

Geld,  in  the  old  English  customs,  a  Saxor  became  an  adjunct  of  the  academy  there  for  ten 

word  signifjring  money,  or  tribute.    It  also  de-  years ;  and  veiy  intimate  with  ue  celebrated 

noted  a  compensation  for  some  crime  committed:  Euler.    He  returned  to  Saxony  about  1746,  to 

hence  ^ergeid^  in  their  ancient  law?,  was  used  prosecute  his  researches,  when  his  mineralogi- 
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cal  lectures  aUracted  a  great  many  strangers  to  serving  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  abolish  for 
Frejberg.  In  1753  he  was  nominated  counsel-  ever  human  sacrifices.  His  next  ambition  was 
lor-commissary  of  the  mines,  and  charged  with  to  obtain  the  title  of  royalty.  For  this  purpose 
the  inspection  of  machines  and  the  examination  he  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  people,  before 
of  the  ores  and  minerals  of  his  native  country,  whom  he  appeared  unarmed,  and  declared  his 
In  1764  he  became  administrator  in  chief  of  intention  of  resigning  his  high  power.  All  were 
fiDondries  and  foi^ges  at  Freyberg;  in  1765  pro-  filled  with  wonder  and  astonishment;  and  the 
fessor  of  metallurgy  at  the  academy  of  mines  in  general  voice  hailed  him  as  the  preserver  of  Sy- 
that  city ;  and  at  length,  in  1782,  effective  coun.  racuse.  The  royal  title  was  unanimously  con. 
sellor  of  mines.  He  suggested  great  improve-  ferred  upon  him,  and  the  people  persisted  in 
ments  in  his  mineralogical  researches ;  and  vnis  compelhng  him  to  accept  it.  A  statue,  which 
the  first  introducer  of  the  process  of  parting  represented  him  in  a  citizen's  dress,  perpetuated 
metals  by  amalgamation.  He  died  May  1795 ;  the  memory  of  this  event.  Generosity  and  kind- 
having  published  Elements  of  Docimastics,  ness  were  the  characteristics  of  Gelon's  adminis. 
traoslated  from  the  Latin  of  Cramer ;  Elements  tration.  Ever  striving  to  make  his  people  happy, 
of  Chemical  Metallurgy,  2  vols.  8vo.,  he,  he  died  after  a  reign  of  seven  years.    He  was 

GELLIUS  (Aulus),  a  celebrated  grammarian,    succeeded  by  his  brother  Hiero. 
who  lived  in  the  second  century  under  Marcus        GELT,  m.  i .    Corrupted  from  gilt.    Tinsel ; 
Aurelins  and  some  succeeding  emperors.    He    gilt  surface. 

wrote  a  collection  of  observations  on  authors,  GEMAPPE,  or  Jemappes,  a  small  town  of 
for  the  use  of  his  children ;  and  called  it  Noctes  the  Netherlands,  in  Hainault,  near  the  Scheldt. 
Atticae,  because  composed  in  the  nights  of  a  GEMARA,  or  Ghemara,  the  second  part  of 
winter  he  spent  at  Athens.  The  chief  value  of  the  Talmud.  The  Hebrew  word  myy^^  gemarUf 
it  is  for  preserving  many  hids  and  monuments  is  commonly  supposed  to  denote  a  supplement ; 
of  antiquity  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  but  in  strictness  it  rather  signifies  complement, 

GELON,  too  of  Dinoraenes,  tyrant  of  Syra-    or  perfection  ;  being  formed  of  the  Chaldee  Has, 
cuae,  of  which  he  usurped  the  sovereignty  about    gemar  or  ghemar,  *  to  finish,  perfect,  or  complete 
491  or  500  B.  C    He  embellished  the  city  and    any  thing.'    Tlie  rabbins  call  the  Pentateuch 
increased  its  population.     When  Greece  was    simply  the  law :  the  first  part  of  the  Talmud, 
threatened  by  Xerxes,  Athens  and  Sparta  sent    which  is  only  an  explication  of  that  law,  or  an 
ambassadors  to  him,  to  conclude  an  alliance    explication  tnereof  to  particular  cases,  with  the 
against  the  king  of  Persia.    Gelon  offered  206    decisions  of  the  ancient  rabbins  .thereon,  they 
galleys,    20,000    heavy-armed    soldiers,  4,000    call  the  Mischna,  i.  e.  second  hiw ;  and  the  se- 
horsemen,  2,000  archers,  and  as  many  slingers,    cond  part,  which  is  a  more  extensive  explication 
with  provisions  for  them  during  the  war,  if  they    of  the  same  law,  and  a  collection  of  decisions 
would  yield  to  him  the  supreme  command  by    of  the  rabbins  posterior  to  the  Mischna,  they 
land  and  sea.    The  conditions  were  rejected,    call  Gemara,q.  a.  perfection,  completion,  finish- 
Gelon  therefore  refused  the  desired  assistance,    ing ;  because  they  esteem  it  the  finishing  of  the 
and  sent  to  Delphi  a  roan,  by  the  name  of  Cad-    law,  or  an  explication  beyond  which  there  is 
nos,  with  orders  to  await  the  result  of  the  war,    nothing  farther  to  be  desired.    The  Gemara  is 
and,  if  the  Greeks  were  overcome,  to  pay  ho-    often  called  simply  the  Talmud,  the  common 
mage  to  Xerxes  in  his  name,  and  to  send  him    name  of  the  whole  work.    In  this  sense,  there 
valuable  presents.    He  was  not  then  avvare  that    are  two  Gemaras  or  Talmuds ;  that  of  Jerusalem 
Xerxes  had  induced  the  Carthaginians,  while  he    and  that  of  Babylon ;  though  in  strictness  the 
was  assaulting  the  Greeks  in  their  own  country,    Gemara  is  only  an  explication  of  the  Mischna, 
to  make  an  attack  on  their  settlements  in  Sicily    given  by  the  Jewish  doctors  in  their  schools. 
aad  Italy.  Hamilcar  finally  landed  at  Panormus,    See  Mischha.  A  commentary,  Mons.  Tillemont 
with  a  fleet  of  2,000  ships  of  war,  and  3,000    observes^  was  vrrote  on  the  Mischna,  by  on?  Jo- 
transporu,  carrying,  in  all,  300,000  Und  troops,    hanan,  whom  the  Jews  placed  about  the  end  of 
and   laid   siege  to  Himera.      Gelon   marched    the  second  century ;  but  Father  Morin  proves, 
against  this  army  with  50,000  infantry  and  5,000    from  the  work  itself,  wherein  mention  is  made  of 
cavalry.    He  learnt  from  an  intercepted  letter    the  Turks,  that  it  was  not  written  till  the  time  of 
that  Hamilcar  intended  to  engage  in  a  solemn    Heiaclius,  about  A.D.  620 ;  and  this  is  what  is 
sacrifice  the  next  day,  and  to  receive  auxiliary    called  the  Gemara,  or  Talmud  of  Jerusalem, 
troops  into  his  camp.    Gelon  succeeded  in  in.    .which  the  Jews  do  not  use  or  esteem  much  be- 
troducing,  in  the  room  of  the  auxiliaries,  a  de.    cause  of  its  obscurity.    They  set  a  much  greater 
lachment  of  his  own  cavalry  bto  the  enemy's     value  on  the  Geroaia,  or  Talmud  of  Babylon, 
camp,  which  fell  upon  Hamilcar  in  the  midst  of    begun  by  one  Asa ;  discontinued  for  seventy- 
hts  religious  ceremony,  slew  him,  and  set  fire  to     three  years,  on  occasion  of  the  wars  with  the 
bis  ships.    At  the  same  time,  Gelon  assailed  the    Saracens  and   Persians ;  and  finished  by  one 
Carthaginians,  who  were  dejected  by  the  death    Josa,  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century. 
of  their  general  and  the  loss  of  their  fleet,  and    See  Talmud.    Though  the  name  Talmud  in  its 
totally  discomfited  them.    This  remarkable  bat.     latitude  includes  both  the  Mischna  and  the  two 
tie  happened  on  the  same  day  on  which  the    Gemaras,  yet  it  is  properly  that  of  Asa  and  Josa 
Greeks  were  victorious  at  Marathon.    It  is  cele-    alone  which  is  meant  under  that  name.  This  the 
bzaied  in  an  ode  by  Pindar.    The  booty  was     Jews  prize  above  all  their  otherwritings,  and  even 
' ?,  and  Gelon  offered  the  Carthaginians    set  it  on  a  level  with  Scripture  itself:  in  effect. 


peace  only  on  condition  that  they  should  pay     they  conceive  it  as  the  word  of  God  derived  by 
2,000  talents  of  silver,  erect  two  temples  for  pre-    tradition  from  Moses,  and  preserved  vrithout  in- 
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temiption  to  their  time.     R.  Jehuda,  and  after-  GEMINIANI  (Francis),  a  celebrated  musi- 

wards  R.  Johanan,  R.  Asa,  and  R.  Josa,  fearing  cian  and  composer,  born  at  Lucca  in  1680.   He 

the  traditions  should  be  lost  in  the  dispersion  of  received  his    first  instructions  in  music  from 

the  Jews  collected  them  into  the  Mischna  and  Alex.  Scarlatti;  be  next  became  a  pupil  of  Charles 

the  Gemara.  Ambrose  Lunati,  surnamed  II  Gobbo,  a  cele- 

GEMATRIA,  or  Gametria,  the  first  kind  of  brated  performer  on  the  violin ;  after  which  he 

mitificial  cabbala  used  by  the  Jews.    The  word  is  was  a  disciple  of  Correlli.    In  1714  he  came  to 

formed  from  the  rabbinical  Hebrew  sntDXDU,  by  England,  where  he  soon  recommended  himself 

corruption  of  the  Greek.  Gematria  is  a  geometrical  greatly  by  his  performance.^.     In  1716  he  pub- 

elector  of  11a 


bearing  a  more  immediate  relation  to  arithmetic,  nover,  twelve  sonatas  a  violino  violine  e  cem- 

and  the  latter  to  jreometrv.    Thus  a  cabbalist,  ^alo :  the  first  six  with  fugues  and  double  stops ; 

.  1  •      au    .       £    f      -J  '  •     r-^^-o'..  n^wnna  *be  last  with  airs  of  various  measures,  as  ala- 

taking  the  two  first  words  m  Genesis,  nWD  ^  ^^  ^^  ^.^  publication 

ma.  and  by  addition  getting  the  sum    totol  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^vf^xA  by  the  baron,  that  he 

of    all  the  numbers  signified  by  those  lettew,  ^g^tioned  Geminiani  to  the  king  as  an  excellent 

finds  that  these  two  words  signify  the  same  as  ^^^^^^.^  j^  consequence  of  which  he  had  the 

those  other  three,  fcn3J-nJttrn-«^8n3.    For  as  ^qj^q^  ^^  perform  before  his  majesty,  in  concert 

to  the  first,  3,  is  2  ;  n,  200 ;  K,  1 ;  ST,  300 ;   \  ^ith  Handel.     But,  though  Geminiani  was  ex- 

10;  n,  400;  3,  2  ;  n,  200;  and  »,  1 ;   which,  ceedingly  admired,  he  had  no  genius  for  asso- 

toeether,  make  1116.     And  as  to  the  latter,  3  fating  niusic  with  poetry,  nor  do  we  find  that 

.     .-    '      ^  ^,^    ».  ^ .  w»  QAA.  r^  e.  1  <n.  he  ever  became  a  public  performer.    He  ^vas 

Signifies  2 ;  ^  200 ;  K,  1 ;  l^,  300 ;  H,  5 ;  3, 50;  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  to^depencT  for  his  subsistence 

W,  300 ;  n,  5 ;  J,  50 ;  3,  2 ;  1,  200;  and  K,  1  ;  ^^  ^^^  friendship  of  his  patrons,  and  the  profits 

which,  summed   up,  yield   the  same  number  ^hj^h  accrued  to  him  from  tfachinff.    He  was 

^1J5^           t         »i   ..             ,    ^       ^.^..^^  also  an  entnusiast  m  pamting,  ana  tne  versatility 
Whence  the   cabbalist   concludes,  n^tn3,  of  his  temper  was  such,  that,  to  gratify  this  pai 
tra    in    the   beginning  he    created,    signifies  sion,he  neglected  to  exercise  his  musical  talents, 
the   same  thing  as  tn3^"n^vrntcrin3,   it  was  and  became  involved  in  debt.    In  1727  he  was 
created  at  the  beginning  of  the  year :  and,  accord-  offered  the  place  of  master  and  composer  of  the 
ingly,  the  received  opinion  of  the  cabbalists  is,  state  music  in  Ireland  ;  but  this  could  not  be 
that  the  world  was  created  at  the  beginning  of  conferred  on  a  Catholic,  and  Geminiani  refused 
the  month  Tisri,  which  was  anciently  the  first  to  change  his  religion.    He  then  began  to  corn- 
month   in  the  year,  and  answers  to  our  first  pose  pdurts  to  the  opera  quinta  of  Corelli ;  and  to 
month  in  autumn,  viz.  September.  make  concertos  of  the  first  six  of  his  solos.    This 
GEMBLOURS,  or  Giblou,  a  town  of  France,  work  he  completed,  and,  with  tlie  help  of  a  snb- 
in  the  department  of  Dyle,  and  ci-devant  pro-  scription,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  names 
vince  of  Austrian  Brabant,  seated  on  the  Ome.  of  the  royal  family,  he  published  it  in  1726,    In 
In  1578  a  battle  was  fought  near  it  between  the  1732  he  published  hisOperaSecuuda,  containing 
Dutch  and  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  John  of  a   celebrated  minuet  that  goes  by  his  name, 
Austria,  wherein  the  former  were  defeated.    It  which  did  not  much  improve  his  circumstances; 
was  twice  burned  down,  viz.  on  the  6th  of  Au-  but  Geminiani  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  bu- 
gtist,   1678,  and   17th   August,  1712.     It  lies  siness  of  the  orchestra,  and  had  no  idea  of  the 
ten  miles  north-west  of  Namur,  and  twenty-two  labor  necessary  in  the  instruction  of  singers,  for 
Sfiuth-east  of  Brussels.  the  performance  of  music  to  which  they  were 
GEMELLIP'ARGUS,  0£^'.    Lat.  geme^t  and  strangers.    The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  a 
fo'^w,    Bearinc:  twins.  concerto  spirituale,  which  he  had  advertised  for 
GEM'INATE,  v.  a.*\     JjaX.  ganino,  Repe-  his  own  benefit  in  1748,  failed  entirely  in  the 
Gemina'tion,  n.  f.      ftition;  whether  used  performance.     He  now  went  to  Paris  for  six  or 
Gem'int,  n.  t.             1  in  relation  to  beings  seven  years,  and,  about  1755,  returned  to  Eng- 
Gem'inous,  adj.          3  or  arguments.  land.     In  1761  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  where 
have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  re-  he  was   kindly   received  by  Mr.  Matthew  Du- 
prieTct  for  you,  snd  your  couch-fellow,  Nino  ;  or  else  bourg,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  and  who  was 
you  had  looked  through  the  grate,  like  a  gemmyot  then  master  of  the  king's  band.     Here  he  died 
baboons.                                                Shak^pean.  under  very   peculiar  circumstances.     He   had 
Chrutiant  Lave  baptized  thew^anmwi.  births,  and  3       ^   many  years   in  compiling  an  elaborate 

tftl  ZT^^W     r^"^  °""'*'  "CT""  t^atise  on  music,  which  he  intended  for  publi- 

mg  m  them  a  disUnction  of  souls.  Browne.  ^  ^.         .    ^  r.      u-  •     1     ^    *ui» 

Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body ;  fear  him,  nation ;  but  soon  after  his  arrival,  by  the  trea- 

trhich,  after  he  bath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  ^hery  of  a  female  servant,  who,  it  was  said,  was 

hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  with  a  gemination,  which  recommended  lo  him  for  no  other  end,  but  that 

the  present  controversy  shows  not  to  have  been  eause-  she  might  steal  it,  it  was  conveyed  away  and 

leer,  fear  him.  Boyle,  could  not  be  recovered.    The  greatness  of  this 

A  gemmy  of  asses  split  will  make  just  four  of  you.  loss,  and  his  inability  to  repair  it,  hastened  his 

Congreee,  end ;  at  least  he  survived  it  but  a  short  time, 

GEMINI,  in  astronomy,  the  Twins;  a  con-  dying  on  the  17th  September,  1762.    Of  his 

stellation  or  sijrn  of  the  zodiac,  the  third  in  order,  solos  the  Opera  Prima  is  esteemed  the  best.    Of 

representing  Castor  and  Pollux;    and  marked  his  concertos  some  are  excellent,  others  of  them 

thus,  n.     See  AsTROKOMY.  scarce  pass  the  bounds  of  mediocrity.    The  sixth 
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of  the  third  opeia  not  only  surpasses  all  the  rest  much  thinner  since  the  decay  bf  its  manufhctures 

bat,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  iA  bar-  in  cottons,  plate,  and  jewellery,  and  does  not 

nony,  is  one  of  the  finest  instrumental  composi-  exceed  5500.     It  is  twenty-four  miles  south  of 

lions  extant  Stutgard. 

GEMISHKIIANA,  SiWer    House,  a  well.        G  EN AP,  or-QENAPPE,  a  small  town  of  South 

Irailt  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  frontiers  of  Brabant,  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the  Dyle.    It 

Annenia.      Its  name  is  derived  from  a  silver  was  the  scene  of  an  action  between  some  French 

mine  in  its  neighbourhood,  which,  however,  does  and  British  cavalry,  on  the  retreat  of  the  French 

not  yield  now  a  third  part  of  the  metal  it  once  17th  of  June,  1815,  toward  Waterloo;  and  of  a 

did.    Inhabitants  7000.     Thirty  miles  south  of  great  slaughter  of  the  French  by  the  Prussians 

Trebisond.  '  on  the  18thy  after  that  memorable  battle.    Popu- 

GEMISTUS  (George),  sumamed  Plethe,  a  lation  1200. 
native  of  Constantinople,  from  which,  upon  its  GENDARMERIE,  in  military  affairs,  was  a 
capture  by  the  Turks,  he  retired  to  Florence,  select  body  of  cavalry  that  took  precedence  of 
In  1438  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  council  every  regiment  of  horse  in  the  French  service, 
of  Florence,  by  his  learning  and  abilities.  He  and  ranked  immediately  after  the  fling's  house- 
wrote,  1.  Commentaries  upon  the  Magic  Oracles  hold.  The  reputation  of  the  gendarmerie  was 
of  Zoroaster;  a  work  of  considerable  erudition;  so  great,  and  its  services  so  well  estimated  by 
2.  A  Comparison  between  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  the  king  of  France,  that  when  the  emperor 
and  3.  Hi^rical  Treatises ;  wherein  he  discovers  Charles  V.  in  1552  sent  a  formal  embassy  to  the 
great  knowledge  of  Grecian  history.  He  died  court  of  Versailles,  to  request  a  loan  of  money, 
aged  above  100.  and  the  assistance  of  the  gendarmerie  to  enable 

GEMMA  (Reinier),  an  eminent  Dutch  physi-  him  to  repulse  theTuriis,  Francis  I.  returned  the 

ciaa,  bom  in  Friesland,  in  1508.    He  was  well  following  answer: — 'With  respect  to  the  first 

versed  in  astronomy,  and  wrote  several  works  on  object  of  your  mission,'  addressing  himself  to 

that  and  other  branches  of  mathematics.     He  the  ambassador,  '  I  am  not  a  banker ;  and  with 

died  in  1755,  aged  forty-seven.  regard  to  the  other,  as  my  gendarmerie  is  the 

Gemma,  or  bud,  in  botany.  See  Botavt.  arm  which  supports  my  sceptrt,  I  never  expose 
Buds,  as  well  as  bulbs,  which  are  a  species  of  it  to  danger,  without  personally  sharing  its 
bods,  constitute  that  part  of  the  herb  called  by  fiitigue  and  glory.'  The  uniform  of  tbe.gendar- 
linncus  hybemoculum,  or  the  winter-ouarters  merie,  as  well  as  of  the  light  cavalry,  under  the 
of  the  fhtuie  vegetable.  Buds  are  placed  at  the  old  French  government,  was  scarlet,  with  facings 
estremity  of  the  young  shoots,  and  along  the  of  the  same  color.  The  coat  was  formerly  more 
branches,  being  fixed  iSy  a  short  foot-stalk  upon  or  less  laced  with  silver,  according  to  the  king's 
a  kind  of  brackets,  the  remainder  of  the  leaves*  pleasure.  The  waistcoat  of  buff  leather,  and  die 
in  the  wings  or  angles  of  which  the  buds  in  tiandoulier  of  the  same,  silver-laced ;  the  hat  was 
question  were  formed  the  preceding  year.  They  edeed  with  broad  silver  lace.  The  horse-cloths 
are  sometimes  placed  single ;  sometimes  two  by  and  holster-caps  were  red,  and  the  arms  of  the 
two,  either  opposite  or  alternate ;  sometimes  captain  embroidered  on  the  comers  of  the  saddle- 
collected  in  greater  numbers  in  whirls  or  rings,  cloths,  and  on  the  front  of  the  holsters.  The 
With  respect  to  their  construction,  buds  are  com-  gendarmerie  are  now  however  little  more  than  an 
poaed  of  several  parts  aitificiallv  arranged.    Ex-  armed  police. 

temally,  we  find  a  number  of  scales  that  are  GENDARMES,  Scots,  were  originally  insti- 
pretty  hard,  frequeutly  armed  with  hairs,  hoi-  tuted  by  Charles  VII.  of  France,  about  the  mid- 
lowed  like  a  spoon,  and  placed  over  each  other  die  of  the  fifth  century,  and  formed  a  part  of  his 
like  tiles.  These  scales  are  fixed  into  the  inner  guard ;  in  which  station  also  they  acted  under 
plates  of  the  bark,  of  which  they  appear  to  be  a  other  princes.  It  was  their  prerogative  to  take 
|m>longation.  Their  use  is  to  defend  the  inter-  precedence  of  all  the  companies  of  the  gendar- 
nal  parts  of  the  bud ;  which,  being  unfolded,  merie  of  France ;  and,  on ,  particular  occasions, 
wUl  produce,  some  flowers,  leaves,  and  stipule ;  they  even  preceded  tlie  two  companies  of  the 
others,  foot-stalks  and  scales.  All  these  parts,  king's  mousquetaires.  The  sons  ot  the  Scottish 
while  they  remain  in  the  bpd,  are  tender,  deli-  monarchs  were  the  usual  captains  of  this  com- 
cate,  folded  over  each  other,  and  covered  with  a  pany ;  and,  after  Mary's  accession  to  the  throne, 
thick  clammy  juice,  which  is  sometimes  resinous  its  command  belonged  to  them  as  a  right.  Hence 
and  odoriferous,  as  in  thetacahamac  tree.  This  James  VI.  made  a  claim  of  it  for  his  son  princtf 
juice  serves  not  only  to  defend  the  more  tender  Henry.  This  honor,  and  its  emoluments,  wert 
parts  of  the  embryo  plant  from  cold,  the  assaults  also  enjoyed  by  Charles  I.,  and  the  next  in  conw 
of  insects,  and  other  external  injuries ;  but  like-  mand  to  this  pnnce  was  Lewis  Stuart,  duke  or 
wise  from  excessive  perspiration,  which,  in  its  Lenox.  George  Gordon,  marquis  of  Huntley, 
youDir  and  infent  state,  would  be  very  destruc-  succeeded  him  in  1624,  and  took  the  title  of 
tive.  It  is  conspicuous  in  the  buds  of  horse-chest-  comrrander  in  chief  when  Charles  I.  mounted 
nut,  poplar,  and  willow-trees.    See  Botany.  the  English  throne.    It  is  not  certain  whether 

GEMOTE,  n.  i .    Sax.  ^emot,  from  meran,  Charles  II.  was  ever  captain  of  this  company ; 

lo  meet  (obsolete).    A  public  meeting :  as  of  but  it  was  conferred  on  nis  brother  the  duke  of 

the  court,  with  the  hundred,  the  nobles,  &c.  York,  who  was  captain  of  the.Scots  gendarmes 

Sm  Folkmote.  till  1667,  when  he  resigned  his  commission  into 

GEMUND,  an  old  and  once  free  town  of  the  the  hands  of  the  French  king.  After  that  time 
empire  of  Germany,  now  sub'ect  to  Wirtemberg.  no.  native  of  Great  Britain  enjoved  this  corn- 
Its  extent  is  considerable ;  but  its  population  mand. 

Vol.  X.  D 
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GENDER,  n. «.    Fr.  ^^eadre ;  Lat.  gfiuu.    A  historians,  with  criticisms  od  their  writings;  aa 

quality ;  but  seldom  used  in  this  sense :  differ-  able  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 

ence  of  sex ;  a  denomination  given  to  nouns,  French  in  different  ages,  &c.  &c.    He  was  made 

from  being  joined  to  an  adjectiye  iu  thb  or  that  abbot  of  Notre  Dame  de  Claire  Fontaine,  in  the 

termination.  diocese  of  Chartres,  and  died   February  1st, 

Ow  bodies  are  our  gardenia  to   tha  which  ow  1733. 
wills  sn  gardeneri ;  to  that  if  we  will  eupply  it  with         Genobe  (Adrian  Marie  Le),  professor  of  ma- 
one  gm^  of  hert)i,  or  di.t»ct  it  with  many,  the  thematics  atthe  MiUtaiy  school  of  Paris,  member 
power  and  oomgible  authority  of  this  ^^^J^^'  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  &c.,  w^  fiist  dis- 
The  other  motive,          ^"'"'"P^''  ^S£f^^"  i!?^  in  veriiying  the  poinU  placed 

Why  to  a  publick  court  I  might  not  go,  between  Dunkirk  and  Boulogne,  with  a  view  to 

la  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bare  me.     id.  «>nipare  the  true  position  of  the  Paris  and  Lon- 

Cnbitua,  aometimca  cubitum  in  the  neutral  gender,  ^^^  observatories.     Cassini  and  Mechain  were 

aignifiea  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  on  which  we  lean,  idso  employed  in  this  operation,  and  the  means 

Arhuthnot.  which  they  employed  gave  a  much  moife  exact 

Ulyises    speaks    of   Nauaicaa,    yet  immediately  result  than  any  which  had  been  before  tried.    In 

changes  the  word  into  the  maaculine  gender,  1794  M.  le  Gendre  published  his  Meraoire  sur 

Broome»  les  transcendantes  elliptiques,  and  his  Elemens  de 

Gevdbr,  m  grammar,  is  a  division  of  nouns*  G^metrie.  Le  Gendre  also  made  about  this 
to  distinguish  the  two  sexes.  This  was  the  origi-  time  many  researches  on  the  subject  of  the  at- 
nal  intention  of  gender:  but  afterwards  other  traction  of  elliptical  spheroids ;  and  commenced 
wofds,  which  had  no  proper  relation  either  to  the  others  00  heterogeneous  spheroids.  In  1774  he 
one  sex  or  the  other,  had  genders  assigned  them,  assisted  de  Prony  to  form  his  trigonometrical 
rather  out  of  caprice  than  reason ;  which  is  at  tables  for  the  decimal  division  of  the  circle,  and 
length  established  by  custom.  Hence  genders  >n  1795  was  a  member  of  the  superintendancy  of 
vary  according  to  the  languages,  or  even  accord-  weights  and  measures.  M.  le  Gendre  was  also 
ing  to  the  words  introduced  from  one  language  ^  member  of  the  Institute  from  the  formation  of 
into  another.  Thus,  arbor,  a  tree,  in  I^t.  is  that  body;  and  was  named  under  the  imperial 
feminine,  but  arbre  in  Fr.  is  masculine ;  and  government  counsellor  for  life  of  the  miversity. 
dens,  a  tooth,  in  Lat.  is  masculine,  but  dent  in  On  the  re-establishment  of  the  king  he  became, 
Fr.  b  feminine,  though  the  meaning  is  the  same,  in  1815,  member  of  the  council  for  public  in- 
The  oriental  languages  frequently  neglect  tlie  use  struction,  and  in  1816,  conjointly  with  M.  Pois- 
of  genders,  and  the  Persian  has  none  at  all.  The  son,  examiner  of  the  candidates  for  the  Poly- 
Latins,  Greeks,  &c.,  generally  content  themselves  technical  school.  He  published,  besides  the 
to  express  the  different  genders  by  different  ter-  above-mentioned  worics,  Nouvelle  Th^orie  de 
minations ;  as  bonus  equus,  a  good  horse ;  bona  Paralleles ;  Nouvelles  M^thodes  pour  la  deier- 
«qua,  a  good  mare,  &c.  But  in  English  we  mination  des  OrbitesdeCometes;  Supplement^ 
frequently  go  furtlier,  and  express  the  difference  TEssai  sur  la  Theorie  des  nombres ;  Exercises 
of  sex  by  different  words:  as  boar,  sow;  boy,  ^®J^J5?^  ^'^^J?^!^* 
girl ;  buck,  doe ;  bull,  cow ;  dog,  bitch,  &c.  We        "     ' 

have  also  feminines  distinguished  from  the  males  -    ^    a  r - 

by  the  variation  of  the  termination  of  the  male        Gbneal'ogxst,  91.  t.    j  descents    or  families, 

intoess;  as  are  abbot,  abbess;  count,  countess,  &c.  He  who  traces  these  descents.    History  of  the 

Gen'der,  V,  a.  &  V,  n.    Fr.  engendrer.     To  regular  succession  in  families  :  pedigree, 
produce;   to  beget;    the   act  of  generation  01        Thei  acholden  not  teche  otherwite  neithir  ghyae 

nreeding.  tent  to  fahlia :  and  genologiee  that  ben  uncertain. 

Thou  shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender  with  a  diverae  Widif,  1  Tim,  i. 

kind.  Lee,  xix.  19.  The  ancients  ranged  chaos  into  aereral  ngiona  ; 

Foolish  and  onleamed  questions  avoid,  knowing  and  in  that  order  aucceasively  riaing  one  from  ano- 

that  they  do  gender  strife.  2  2*mi.  ii.  23.  ther,  aa  if  it  waa  a  pedigree  or  geneaiogg, 

A  datem  for  foul  toada  Bmne^t  Theory, 

To  gender  in.  Shakepeare,  OtheOo,  Genealogt,  is   more   particulariy  a    series 

GENDRE  (Gilbert  Charles  le),  marquis  of  St*  or  succession  of  ancestors,  or  progenitors;  or  a 

Anbin,  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  summary  account  of  the  relations  and  kindred  of 


GENEA'LOGy',  n.  s.  ^     Gr.  ytvia  and  Xoyoc- 
Genealog'ical,  adj.  >That  which  pertains  to 


in  which  the  author  attempts  to  show,  by  histori-  their  genealogy,  to  show  that  they  are  noble  by 

cal  examples,  the  powerful  empire  of  feincy  over  so  many  descents.   The  genealogical  degrees  are 

the  works  of  art  and  science.    He  died  at  Paris  usually  represented  in  circles,  ranged  over,  under, 

iu  1746,  aged  fifVy-six.  and  aside  of  each  other. 

Gbndee  (Louis  le),  a  French  historian.  The  ancients  had  similar  tables,  i^hich  they 
educated  under  the  patronage  of  De  Harlai,  called  stemmata,  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Paris,  became  a  canon  a  crown,  or  garland.  See  CoNSAKoniNtrr. 
and  subchanter  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  The  Jews  were  anxious  to  preserve  their  gene- 
He  published  a  life  of  his  patron,  and  a  valuable  alogies  entire  and  uninterrupted ;  and  this  care 
Histoire  de  la  France,  3  vols.,  folio,  Paris,  1718;  on  their  part  affords  an  argument  of  considerable 
reprinted  in  8  vols.  12mo.  This  work  includes  importance  with  respect  to  the  accomplishment 
.  a  catalogue  of  the  ancient  and  modem  French  of  those  prophecies  that  pertain  to  the  fif  essiah. 
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Acootdingly,  in  their  sacred  writingiy  we  find    eenealogy  maj  be  seen  at  the  end  of  Petaviua's 
logies  carried  on  for  aboTe  3500  years.    Chronolosy. 


Meal< 
It  ie  o 


t  ie  obserred  (Eoa  ii.  62)  thai  such  priests  as        GENERABLE,  a^,  Latgenfro.  Tliat  which 
oottld  not  produce  an  exact  genealogy  of  their    may  be  produced. 


families  were  not  permitted   to  exercise  their  GEN'ERAL^  adj. 

functions.    Josephils  says  that  they  had,  in  his  Gehebal'itt,  ». «. 

nation,  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  priests  for  Geh'ebally,  ado. 

9000  veaEBp  diat  the  priests  were  pairticularly  Geh'eralvess,  n. «. 

camefiu  to  pcctenre  their  genealogies,  not  only  in  Gen'bbaltt,  n. «. 

Jud«^  hit  alao  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt;  and  Gem'eral,  ».«. 

that,  wherever  they  were,  they  never  married  Geneealxss^imo,  fi.«.^ 


Fr.  gemeral;  latin 
generalu.  Here  the 
root  or  origin  and 
>-simple  meaning  of  the 
wora  general  is  a 
whole  as  opposed  to 
particulars ;  and  under 


below  themselves,  and  had  exact  genealogical  a  great  variety  of  modifications  it  preserves  this 

tabks  prepared  from  those  authentic  documents  meaning  throughout;  thus  it  is  applied  to  things; 

which  were  kept  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  which  they  when  to  persons,  as  general  and  generalissimo,  it 

had  recourse ;  and  that,  in  all  their  wars,  perse-  is  an  official  term  of  honor  given'  to  those  who 

cutions,  and  calamities,  thev  always  were  dili-  have  supreme  command   over   one   or    more 

gent    in    securing   those    documents,    and    in  armies. 

renewing  them  fiom  time  to  time.    Jerome  says  Flataria  it  gmerallg  wNagfol  pf«itiaK. 

(ad  Tit.  iiL)  that  the  Jews  know  so  perfectly  the  Cktmetr,  Tke  Ptmmm  TaU, 


genealogies,  that  they  can  repeat  all  the  names        BecuM  the  cwionty  «f  own't  wit  dodi  viih  peril 
nom  Abraham  to  Zerubbabel,  as  easily  as  their    wade  further  in  the  •eaich  of  things  thma  were  eonve- 


owa.   Nevertheless,  since  the  war  of  tlie  Romans  oMat,  the  fame  is  thereby  restrained  onto 'each  gem* 

against  the  Jews,  about  thirty  years  after  the  •'■'Wm  as,  every  where  offering  tlieniselvefl,  are  appa- 

death  of  our  Saviour,  and  since  their  entire  dis-  »^*»  men  of  the  weakest  conceit.              Hooker. 

penioa  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  Jews  have  ,  .Tb-y.becanse  some  hafo  been  adnutted  witboat 

^  dieir  ancient  genealogies;  and  pertuips  there  «™1*  »~*«  thu  fanlt  general  wh«Ji »  paru^^ 

is  not  even  one  erf  the  sacerdotal  race  who  can  jf^^  ^^^  ^^                    ••Wr'* 

produce  authentic  proofii  of  his  genealogy.   This  p„  ^^  I  knew  it  the  meet  gmmal  way. 

circumstance  has  been  alleged  bv  Christian  wn-  filWitip(wnr 

ters  as  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  actual  advent  Neidier  my  place,  nor  anght  I  heard  of  bnaineee, 

of  the  Messiah,  whose  genealogy,  corresponding  Haih  raised  me  from  my  bed  ;  nor  doth  the  genend 

to  ancient  predictions,  the  Jews  are  no  longer  care 

able  to  trace,  and  consequently  of  the  truth  of  Take  hold  on  me ;  for  my  particular  grief 

Christnnity.  Inglats  and  swallows  other  sorrows.                     Id, 

The  most  natural  order  of  genealogical  tables  I  sm  not  «  woman  to  be  touched  with  so  many 

aecma  to  be  to  place  the  common  stock  at  the  Pddy  fancies  as  he  hath  gmmnUg  taxed  their  whole 

head  of  Ae  table,  and  die  several  collateral  de-  ■*' V*''-,^       ,.     ..    w-i^u- 

_^ ^         J       'j:« *:^«-     .^^k    :.    ..  N<w  wonid  we  deign  him  banal  of  htt  men, 

scents  and  succeeding  generatioM,  «ich  ma  ^j  ^  ^j^,^^  ^^  ColmeriuU  Ue 

lower  hoe  appropriated  to  it ;  and  not  to  make  ^eii  thoosand  doUais  to  oar  ammal  nee.           Id. 

the  order  of  generations  to  proceed  from  the  left  Neoemity.  not  estending  to  the  f«Mr«%»   but 

band  to  die  right,  as  is  done  by  some.     But  mting  upon  private  heads.              RMgh't  Amyt. 

every  distinct  genention  should  by  all  means  be  Gtmrolig  we  wonid  not  have  those  that  read  thm 

|ilaeed  in  a  line,  or  space  appropriated  to  itself;  work  of  Sylva  SylTamm,  aceoont  it  strange  that  we 

otherwise  our  ideas  will  be  greatly  confiised.  have  set  down  paiticolais  untried.                 Booen. 

The  order  of  birth  in  die  same  generation  may  Symachus  the  orator  in  his  dayes,  to  procure  a 

be  observed  (as  is  done  insomeof  our  best  genermU  toleration*  used  diis  aigument, '  Because  God 


oBMfoUu  piopoMd  M  %  sood  tlli&Ce  ..* 

to  have  a  dear  idea,  as  die  connexion  by  mar-        Commiision  of  ^tmrafarwie  was  Ukewise  given  te 
ria^  by  adoption  among  the  Romans,  fcc.,  by    the  prince.  Clamtdom. 

which  mfierent  fiunilies  are  intermixed.    And  it         Nor  faUed  they  to  express  how  much  they  praised 
is  possible,  by  different  kinds  of  lines,  joining    That  for  the  ^msral  safety  he  deepised 
the  names  so  connected,  how  remote  soever,  in    His  own.  MOiom't  Pandm  loa 


the  table  of  generation,  to  express  all   Uiose  The  wall  of  Paradise  upepning, 

rebtiont  widiout  die  use  of  words.     But  as  the  Which  to  our  ^smiw^  sire^fave  protpect  large 

attempt  to  express  diem  all  by  characters  di»-  ^  ^  nedier  empire  neighb'ri^  round.  Jfilipn. 

ji ^  t,i^^  •ftkl.  m^*u  o  »MMi  manatv  nf  linM  The  municipal  laws  of  thiskmgdom  are  of  a  Test 

^^J^K.!?  !f^«L^l  S    ind  2'  «^.  «^  Slude  in  Uieir  gom^  .11  U>o-  several 

many  of  them  of  «««*^«'»^*«^S^'  ^i^'  Uw.  which  are  allowed  as  the  rule  If  justice  and  ju. 

teoding  diemselves  in  every  direcuon,  It  seems  aidal  p«H»edings.                                       HaU. 

most  convement  to  express  natural  descent  only  y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^j^  ^^^  1,^,^,  ^^  ^^^^ 

by  characters,  and  to  subjoin  to  each  name  an  g^  ^^^^  ^^  confident  of  dicir  made  atiength, 

aeooont,  in  words,  of  all  its  other  connexions,  xhat  they  with  joy  dieir  boasUng  general  heard 

referring  at  most  from  one  to  another,  by  marks  wish  then  for  that  assault  he  lately  feared.  Manell. 

contrived  for  that  purpose.    This  method  Rapin  Pompey  had  deserved  the  name  of  great ;  and 

fas  t^fcgw  in  die  excellent  genealogical  tables  Alezanderpofthesame  cognominafion,  was  generai^ 

m  his  Uistoiy  of  England.    Valuable  tables  of  iMsie  of  Greece.                                         Brvmae. 
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They  had  with  a  gmtrai  ccmMftt,  nther  siiriaging 
5y  the  ^eMTolneir  of  the  c*a«e  than  of  any  artificial 
practice,  eet  themteWee  ia  armi.  SUbney, 

A  general  it  one  that  hath  power  to  command  an 


OEN 


army. 


Locke. 


In  particnlari  our  knowledge  begiat  and  to  apreade 
ittelf  by  degrees  to  generals,  M. 

A  gateral  idea  ia  an  idea  in  the  mind,  considered 
there  as  separated  from  time  and  place,  and  so  capa- 
ble to  represent  any  particular  being  that  is  conforma^ 
Ue  tn  it.  M. 

The  generaU  on  the  enemy's  side  are  inferior  to 
sereral  that  once  commanded  the  French  armies. 

Additon  on  the  War. 

The  war's  whole  art  each  private  soldier  knows^ 
And  with  a  generoTa  We  of  conquest  glows. 

AdHeom, 

I  have  considered  Milton's  Paradise  Ijost  in  the 
fable,  the  characters,  the  sentiments*  and  the  lan- 
guage ;  and  have  shewn  that  he  excels,  in  general, 
under  each  of  these  heads.  Id. 

The  generality  of  the  English  have  such  a  favou- 
rable opinion  of  treason,  nothing  can  cure  them. 

id. 

They  publish  their  ili-natnred  discoveries  with  a  secret 
pride,  and  applaud  themselves  for  the  singularity  of 
their  judgment,  which  has  found  a  flaw  in  what  the 
gemeraUiy  of  mankind  admires.  Id. 

Though  what  he  learns  he  speaks,  and  may  advance 
Some  general  maxims,  or  be  right  by  chance.     Pope. 

Oenendlg  speaking,  they  have  been  gaining  ever 
since,  though  with  frequent  interruptions.         Smi/t. 

To  conclude  from  particulars  to  generale  is  a  false 
way  of  signing.  Broome. 

Where  the  author  speaks  more  strictly  and  particu- 
larly on  any  theme,  it  will  explain  the  more  loose  and 
general  expressions.  Watt$» 

The  knights  oppressed  with  woonds  and  travel  pasC^ 
Did  soon  retire,  and  now  were  near  to  fainting  : 
With  that  a  winged  post  him  speeded  fast 
The  general  with  these  heavy  news  acquainting ; 
He  soon  refreshed  their  hearts  that  'gan  to  tire. 
But,  let  our  weaiy  muse  awhile  respire : 
Shade  we  our  scorched  heads  from  Pheebus'  parching 
'  fire.  Fleteher't  Purple  Itiamd. 

I  mean  only  to  say  thht  ludicrous  writing  in  general 

B  extremely  subject  to  the  injuries  nf  time  :  and  that 

Jierefore  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  ancient  Greeks 

and  Romans  might  have  been  frr  more  exquisite  than 

we  at  present  have  any  positive  reason  to  believe. 

BeatHe. 
Why  general,  if  he  hath  no  greater  fault 

In  war  than  love,  he  had  better  lead  the  assault. 

Byron. 

The  second  object  was  to  profit  by 

The  moment  of  the  general  consternation. 

To  attack  the  Turk's  flotilla  which  lay  nigh 

Extremely  tranquil  anchored  at  its  station.    Id. 

Gemerai,  in  military  affairs,  is  an  officer  in 
chief,  to  whom  the  prince  or  senate  of  a  country 
have  judged  proper  to  intrust  the  command  of 
their  troops..  He  holds  this  important  trust 
under  various  titles :  as  captain-general  in  Eng- 
land and  Spain;  feldt-mareschal  in  Germany;  or 
mareschal  m  France.  In  the  British  service  the 
king  is  in  his  own  proper  right  captain-general. 
He  has  ten  aides-de-camp ;  every  one  of  whom 
enjoys  the  brevet  rank  of  full  colonel  in  the 
army.  Next  to  his  majesty  is  the  commander  in 
chief.  But  the  more  general  use  of  the  word  is 
with  regard  to  the  commander  of  an  army  in 
actual  service  in  the  field.  The  office  of  a  gene- 
ral is  to  regulate  the  march  and  encampment  of 


the  army ;  in  the  day  of  battle  to  choose  out  the 
most  advantageous  ground ;  to  make  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  army ;  to  post  the  artillery,  and, 
where  there  is  occasion,  to  send  his  orders  by  hia 
aides-de-camp.  At  a  siege  he  is  to  cause  the 
place  to  be  invested,  to  regulate  the  approaches 
and  attacks,  to  visit  the  works,  and  to  send  out 
detachments  to  secure  the  convoy  and  foraging 
parties.  In  the  day  of  battle,  the  station  of  a 
general  is  with  the  reserve,  where  he  remains  so 
situated,  that  he  can  see  every  thing  which  is 
going  forward ;  and  by  means  of  his  own  obser- 
vations, or  the  communications  of  bis  aides-de- 
camp, he  is  enabled  to  send  reinforcements,  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  conflict  may  require.    For 

LZECJTENANT-GENEBAL,  MaJOR-GENCRAL,  BrIU  A- 

dier-general,  &c.,  see  their  respective  articles. 

General,  Adjutant,  in  the  art  of  war,  one 
who  attends  thq  general,  assists  in  councils,  and 
carries  the  general's  orders  to  the  anny.  Ue 
distributes  the  daily  orders  to  the  majors  of  bri- 
gade. He  is  likewise  charged  with  the  general 
detail  of  the  duty  of  the  army.  The  majors  of 
brigade  send  every  morning  to  the  adiutant- 
general  an  exact  return,  by  battalion  and  com- 
pany, of  the  men  of  his  brigade.  In  a  day  of 
battle  he  sees  the  infsEmtry  drawn  up ;  after  which 
he  places  himself  by  the  general,  to  receive  any 
orden  which  may  regard  the  corps  of  which  he 
has  the  detail.  In  a  siege  he  orders  the  number 
of  workmen  demanded,  and  signs  the  warrant  for 
their  payment.  He  receives  the  guards  of  the 
trenches  at  their  rendeivous,  and  examines  their 
condition ;  he  gives  and  signs  all  orders  for  par* 
ties.  He  has  an  orderly  seijeant  from  each 
brigade  of  infantry  in  the  line,  to  carry  such 
orders  as  he  may  have  occasion  to  send  bom  the 
general. 

Geveral  is  also  used  for  the  chief  of  an  order 
of  monks ;  or  of  all  the  houses  and  congregations 
established  under  the  same  rule ;  as,  the  general 
of  the  Franciscans,  Cistertians,  &c. 

General  is  also  used  for  a  particular  march, 
or  beat  of  drum;  being  the  first  which  gives 
notice,  commonly  in  the  morning  early,  for  the 
infantry  to  be  in  readiness  to  march. 

General  Terms,  among  logicians,  those 
which  are  made  the  signs  of  general  ideas.  See 
Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

Generalissimo  is  called  also  captain-general, 
and  simply  general.  He  commands  all  the  mili- 
tary powers  of  a  nation ;  eives  orders  to  all  the 
other  general  officers,  and  receives  no  orders 
himself  but  from  the  king.  M.  Balzac  observes, 
that  cardinal  Richelieu  first  coined  this  word,  of 
his  own  absolute  authority,  upon  his  going  to 
command  tlie  French  army  in  Italy. 

GEN'ERANT,  ji.  1.^     Lat.  genero.  To  cause ; 

Gen'^rate,  i;.  a.       1  produce ;  beget  or  give 

Genera'tion,  n.  s.    >Iife :  the  act  of  produc- 

Gen'erative,  adj,     [  tion :  progeny ;  family ; 

Gen'erator,  n.  s.  J  an  age  or  period  :  the 
faculty  of  propagation  or  fruitfulness.  In  all 
these  and  similar  meanings  the  radix  is  increase. 
The  power  or  being  by  whose  agency  this  is  e^ 
fected. 

Great  father  he  oi  generation 
Is  rightly  csld,  the  author  of  life  and  light  • 
And  his  faire  sister  for  creation 
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MinMtmth  matter  it,  wliich  tamiired  right  Soma  daQ  MS.  obUvion  1«mg  hat  nnk. 

With  haate  and  hoinoar,  biaedaa  tha  living  wight.  Ona  gravanftona  found  in  a  barrack's  ttadoB 

8p§iuer.  Faerie  Queine,  In  digging  tha  foundation  of  a  doaat 

Bvaiy  whare  thioughoat  all  generatioiu  and  agea  of  May  ton  hit  name  up  aa  a  rata  dapoait. 

dka  Christian  worid,  no  church  ever  perceived  the  Id,  Dam  Jwmk, 

vovd  of  God  to  be  agunst  it.                          Waoket,  To  GBNERATZy  in  music,  is  used  to  signify  the 

^         ,    .  X*  *"  *  ^' .         .    .    ,      .,  operation  of  that  mechanical  power  in  nature. 
Thy  motW.  of  my  ^eneroftoa^hat  •  iha,  if  ^^^^y^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  i^  producing  one   or 

Th*  Wb-       Sc  th-    ^*^'''^'     ""^  more  different  sounds.    Thus  any  given  sound, 

Or  ha  that  makThi.  le>!^  maaaea,  ^^^''^^^^  «™P*«»  pioduces,  along  with  itseU;  its 

To  goiga  hi.  appetite,  diall  to  my  bo.om  ^T«»  *°l5^?  o*^«f  w*?™^  extremely  sharp, 

Ba  aa  «aU  neighbouied.            Id,  King  Le».  ▼«.  its  twelfth  above,  that  u  to  say,  the  octove  of 

A  marveUous  number  ware  excited  to  the  conqueat  its  fifth ;  and  the  other  the  seventh  above,  or,  in 

of  Palaatiaa»  which  with  aingnlar  virtue  they  per-  other  words,  the  double  octave  of  its  third  major. 

fonaad,  and  held  that  kingdom  lome  few  gamaiime.  Whether  we  suppose  this  procreation  of  sounds 

RaUigih*t  BiHoqf,  to  result  from  an  aptitude  in  the  texture  and  mag- 
Ha  gave  to  all»  that  have  life,  a  power  gemntim,  nitude  of  certain  particles  in  the  air,  for  convey- 
tkereby  to  contimna  thair  apeciea  and  kinda.         Id.  fug  to  OUT  ears  Vibrations  that  bear  those  pro- 
Sounds  ara  ftm^mtwd  wbmm  than  b  no  air  atdL  portions  one  to  another,  as  being  determined  at 
SMk  mtmkM     Mill                 i«M    mnd       •  **""  ^^^  ^  *^®  partial  and  tota^  oscillations  of  any 

i^T^ i!!^  """^i  •   *f'?'?*r?lL^  **J.^^'  musical  string;  or  from  whatever  economy  of 

ba  thought  off  ioundam  their  fifstfaMralMtr  but  than  .               C^ '     a    ^    ^.  -».    ^i.                   r' 

the   dotation  of  diam.  without^mTMw  aealinft  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  *"^  '^5  the  power  of  one 

abawa  they  cannot  be  impieanone.                        U.  ^^^^  ^^  ^  produce  another,  when  in  action, 

Thoaa  ciaaturea  which  being  wild  geMraU  aeldom,  »  ^^  ^o  generate.    The  same  word  is  applied, 

bang  tame,  ^flMroto  often.                                  Id.  by  signior  Tartini,  and  bw  followers,  to  any  two 

Tha  last  of  the^i  vegetel  faeultiea  U  generaHom,  l"^"^  ^^ich,  simultaneously  heard,  produce  a 

which  begeta  another  by  means  of  aaed,  like  unto  "^IJ*1  ,-,«.-,„-^           « 

itaaO;  to  the  perpemal  preaervation  of  the  apeciet.  GENERATED,   or   GenitSD,  part,  adj,   is 

Bmtom.  Amaiomgof  MOamdtolg,  ^ued,  by  some  mathematical  writers,  for  what- 

Had  I  tha  power  of  ereation  ever  is  produced,  either  in  arithmetic,  by  the 

Aa  I  have  of  yeaeroiion  multiplication,  division,  or  extraction  9f  rools; 

Where  I  tha  matter  mu«t  obey,  or,  in  geometry,  by  the  invention  of  the  contents. 

And  cannot  work  plate  out  of  day,  areas,  and  sides ;  or  of  extreme  and  mean  pro- 

My  eteaturea  ahould  be  ^  Uke  thee,  portionals,  without  arithmeUcal    addition   and 

S  ^^.i^"^  *  **^i!^-  ^  A      J^"^'  subtraction. 

^iirr^lJt^rll*^.^^^  generating  Lwe,  or  FiGUEE,  in  geo- 


Th^^'^-2irb^r  to^^  ^^*  "  ^^  ""^^^^y  '^  T^^"  of  revolution. 

„  ,  .,1^1  1.       ..        ..  produces  any  other  figure,  plane  or  solid.    See 

He  longer  will  delay,  to  hear  thee  UU  r  ^w^cr.  »    ^  r 

His  gmemUm,  and  the  rtaing  birth  genesis.  ^    *u       v  u  4 

Of  n^meTten  the  «nappa,;nt  deep.  Id,  .    GeheratION  is  also  used,  thou|h  somewhat 

Or  find  tome  other  waym^eiMtraTa  improperly,    for    genwiogy,    or    die  series  of 

Mankind.  Id.  Paradim  Lott.  children  issued  from  the  same  stock.    Thus  the 

Some  believe  tho  aoul  made  by  God,  tome  by  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  commences  with  the  book 

angeU,  and  aome  by  the  ^enaranl ;  whether  it  be  im-  of  tne  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.    The  lat^ 

mediately  created  or  traduced  hath  been  the  great  ball  ter  and  more  accurate  translators,  instead  of  ge- 

«f  contention.  OlamilU'g  See/pti*.  neration  use  the  word  geuealogy. 

Imagination  amimiUtea  tha  idea  of  the  generator         GENERATION,  in  mathematics,  is  used  for  the 

into  the  reality  in  the  thing  engendeiad.       Browne.  formation  or  production  of  any  geometrical  fi 

In  graina  and  kemela  the  greateat  part  is  but  the  ^^.  ^  ^f  equations,  curves,  solids,  &c. 
Minment  of  that  generaUee  parude,  so  diapropnr-         Generation,  in  physiqlogy.     See  Anatomy. 
iMmable  unto  U.                                                         Id,  n  V>  "^  °  c      t 

If  we  deduce  the  aereral  racea  of  mankind  in  the         Feneration  OF  IRISHES.     See  Icethyology, 

aevciul  paita  of  the  world  from  ^raera/iofi,  we  must  *"«  ZOOTOMY.  e      t? 

imagine  the  first  numbers  of  them,  who  in  any  place         FENERATION  Of  INSECTS,    bee  J*<NTOUOC0G^ 

^ree  upon  any  civil  constitutions,  to  assemble  as  so  ^^^  ZOOTOMY. 

many  heads  of  lamiliea  whom  they  represent.  GENERATION  OP  Plants.     See  Botany. 

Temple,  Generator,  in  music,  signifies  the  principal 

Whaterer  gementet  a  quantity  of  good  chyle,  must  sound  or  sounds  by  which  others  are  produced. 

likewise  gemeraU  milk.  ArhiUhmot,  Thus  the  lowest  C  for  the  treble  of  the  harpsi- 

If  there  hath  been  such  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  chord,  besides  its  octave,  will  strike  an  attentive 

"   '    ^*»'^  "fott  dw»  earth,  why  was  not  there  ear  with  its  twelfth  above,  or  G  in  alt,  and  with 


the  like  decay  in  the  production  of  ^^«'»W|f^  iU   seventeenth  above,  or   E  in  alt.    The  C, 

*jir      ^ijti-        iji  •   ^^^**^'  therefore,  is  called  their  generator,  the  G  and  E 

And  n  one  lady's  slip  could  leave  a  crime  on  •«  j  '  «         u  •  n  ^  •     ^l 

An  geneuuiom,  I  Should  like  lo  know  '^  products  or  harmonics.     But  in  the  approxi- 

Whrpedigree  the  best  would  have  to  show  »  «*?^^"  ^^  ^hojds,  for  G,  lU  OCtove  below  is  sub- 

Buron,  stituted,  which  constitutes  a  nnh  from  the  gene- 

Jnd  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a  blank,  ^tor,  or  lowest  C  ;  and  for  E,  b  likewise  substi- 

Bb  station,  generation,  even  his  nation.  tuted  its  fifteenth  below,  which,  with  the  above 

Beeoaae  a  thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank  mentioned  C,  forms  a  third  major.     To  the  low  - 

lachroaologBcal  commemoration,  est  notes,  there/>:f  e,  exchanged  for  tliese  in  alt  by 
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iubstitutioay  the  denominations  of  products  or  Actaon  ipiet 

harmonics  are  likewise  ^ven,  whilst  the  C  re-  Hii  opening  hoand««  and  now  ho  hom  tboir  crin  : 

tains  the  name  of  their  generator.    Butvstilly  ac-  ^  $eimtmi  pack.                                   ilililiioii. 

cording  to  the  system  of  Tartini,  two  notes  in  '*  '^  ponibU  to  coneeiTO  that  the  ororflowing  ^m*- 

concoid,  which  when  sounded  produce  a  third,  rT~"  ?'.***•  **»^«  "*«"  ^'^^  "^^  inunocta 

may  be  termed  the  concurring  generators  of  that  «»«»«•  with  mean  or  envioo.  prindplea  ? 

nivrPTrAT    -^' -v      Vm    ^^^mi.,^,   T«#         Th«  ^•■^rwn  critick  fanned  the  poet'i  lire, 
GENERICAL,  a^.y^     Fr.  g^f^^nque  ;   Int.     And  taught  the  world  with  n»«>n  to  admiri.  P^. 
Gener  IC,  a^.  Ueim.        That    which         she  .peak.,  behafee,  and  aete,  just  a.  .he  oogST 

Gener  icallt,  adv.  }  comprehends  the  genus     Bat  never,  never  reached  one  geimom  thought/  id. 
without  reference  to  the  species.  That  gmmom  boldneu  to  defend 

The  word  consumption  being  applicable  to  a  proper,  An  innocent  or  abeent  friend.  Smft 

and  improper  to  a  true  and  bastard  consumption,  re-  Those  who  in  aouthem  dimes  complain, 

quires  a  gtnerieal  description  quadrate  to  both.  From  Phosbus'  rays  they  suffer  pain, 

Hanejf  on  Omum^tipm*  Must  own  that  pain  is  well  repaid. 

These  have  aU  the  essential  characUrs  of  seawalls,        ^^  genenut  wines  beneath  a  shade.  Id. 

and  shew  that  they  are  of  the  very  same  specifickgr»-         Gekebosxty,    the    name    of   an    order    of 
vitywith  those  to  which  they  are  wgmmieaUg  allied,    knighthood,  establi&hed    in    1685,  by   Fxede- 

Woodward,     rick  III.,  when  elector  of  Brandenburg.    The 
Though  wine  dtffnrs  from  other  liquids,  in  that  it  is    badge  was  a  gold  cross  of  eight  points  enamelled 
the  juice  of  a  certain  fruit ;  yet  this  it  but  a  genera]    axurty  bearing  in  the  centre  La  Gen^rosit^,  and 
wgeneriek  difference ;  for  it  does  not  distinguish  wine    pendent  to  a  blue  riband. 

from  cyder  or  perry;  the  specifick  differonce  of  wine,         GENESEE,   a  level   county  of  the  Stale  of 
therefore,  is  its  pressure  from  the  grape.     ^  jj^^  york,   North  America,  erected  in   1808 

WaiU  §  Logteh,  ^^  Ontario  county,  and  situated  between 
Gbhbrical  Name,  in  natural  history,  the  42^  SO'  and  43°  22'  N.  lat  It  is  bounded  by 
word  used  to  signif|r  all  the  species  of  natural  that  county  on  the  east.  Lake  Ontario  on  the 
bodies,  which  agree  in  certain  essential  and  pecu*  north,  Allegany  county,  and  a  small  angle  of 
liar  characters,  and  therefore  comprehending  all  Cataraug^  county,  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
«f  the  same  genus,  &mily  or  kind ;  so  that  the  west  by  Niagara  county.  lu  area  is  reckoned  at 
word  used  as  the  generical  name  equally  ex-  1743  square  miles.  It  is  generally  fertile  and 
presses  every  one  of  the  genus,  and  other  words  has  but  little  of  waste.  The  alluvial  flats  on  the 
expressive  of  die  oeculiar  qualities  or  figures  of  shores  of  the  river  are  distinguished  for  their  so- 
each  species  are  aoided,  in  order  to  denote  them  perior  richness.  The  chief  town  is  Batavia. 
distinctly,  and  make  up  what  is  called  the  spe-  Genesee,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  which 
cific  name.    See  Botany  and  Zooloot.  rises  in  Pennsylvania,  and  runs  through  the 

GEN'EROUS,  adj.    ^     Fr.  generoiUi  /  LaL    western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York  into  Lake 
Generos'itt,  n.  $.       fgenerotitas.    The  dis-    Ontario,  between  Gates  and  Boyle.    At  its  en- 
Gen'erouslt, fl/fw.      ^position  or  act  of  U-   trance  is  a  harbour  of  this  name.    Within  five 
Gen'erousness,  n. «.   y  berali^and  magnani-    miles  of  its  mouth  are  fidls  of  seventy-five  and 
mity ;  courage  and  strength  in  animals ;  nobility    ninety-six  feet  in  height,  fiom  which  the  river  is 
of  birth,  mind,  or  heart;  and  the  exercise  of  these    navigable  for  boats  seventy  miles,  when  other 
several  qualities.  fyXU  occur  fi?om  sixtv  to  ninety  feet  in  height,  one 

Lo  here  Semiramis»  the  Qaene  of  grete  Babilon,        mile  apart,  south  of  Leicester. 
The  moste  generoui  gem  and  the  floure  of  lovily  favor ;         G  EN  ESIS,  fl.  f .     Gr.  yi vcffic-     The  first  book 
WhoMS  excellent  power  from  Mede  nnto  Septentrion,      of  Moses,  so  called  because  it  treats  of  the  origia 
Florished  in  her  regally,  as  a  mightie  conqueror.  ^f  ^\\  ihinirs 

Chaucer.  The  Nine  Ladie,  Worthie.  Genesis,  the  first  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 

A  cap  of  generau.  wine  to  those  whose  minds  are  ^^^^   ^^^  y^^^       ^^  ^  ^^j         ^j   ^ 

still  or  motionless.  u,mmyopimnn,e«:ellent^c.  i^es  of  the  first  patriarchs.    This  book  stands  at 

So  the  imperial  eagle  does  not  suy  ^^  ^^ad  of  the  Pentateuch.    Its  author  is  held 

Till  the  whole  carcase  he  devour,  ^^  ^^  Moses :  it  contains  the  relation  of  2369 

As  if  hU  ^eneroMf  hanger  onderstood  years,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 

That  he  can  never  want  plenty  of  food,  death  of  Joseph.    The  Hebrews  called  it  Bere- 

He  only  sacks  the  tastefi&l  blood.            CowUg.  fchith,  n^BTfitna,  in  the  beginning,  because  be- 

Having  in  a  digestive  farnace  drawn  off  the  ardent  ginning  with  that  word.  The  Greeks  gave  it  the 

spirit  from  some  good  sack,  the  phlegm,  even  in  this  name  rfVf<nc,  q.  d.  production  or  generation, 

generotu  wine,  was  copioos.                            BogU.  because  it  begins  with  the  history  of  the  produc« 

A^MsfviM  virtae  of  a  vigorous  kind,  tion,  or  generation,  of  all  beings.    Tha  book. 

Pare  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind.  Drgden.  besides  the  history  of  the  creation,  contains  an 

When  all  the  gods  oar  rain  have  foretold,  account  of  the  original   innocence  and  fall  of 

Ytigenertmdg  he  does  his  arms  withhold.    Id.  man ;  the  propagation  of  mankind ;  the  general 

It  woald  not  have  beta  yonx  generodtg,  to  hate  defecUon  and  corruption  of  the  worfd;  the  de- 

pa«ed  by  w^^  a  fault  as  thu.                        Locke,  j          ^^^  restoration  of  the  worid  ;  the  division 

tn^  rirt^  «d^IIS«SrS'^^^^  »^d  P^P»^°S  <>^  ***«  «^'  ^^  ^«  ''''''^'^ 

^^^^  Id.  M  BdMcatiom.     ^^  ^^  patriarchs  to  the  d^ith  of  Josetah.    The 

When  from  his  vest  the  yonng  companion  boro  human  means  by  which    Moses  might  obtoin 

The  cop  the  generous  landlord  owned  before,  information    on    the    subject  of    the    frill,   &C., 

And  paid  profosely  with  the  prectoos  bowl  are  worthy  of   more  notice   than  a  superfitial 

The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul.  Parnett.  reader  would   observe,  for  the  account  of  so 
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dam  jean  had  to  tiavel  through  hut  few  bands;       The  best  fmwoa  w«  now  have,  it  mada  from  aa 
lor  mKD  Adam  to  Noah  diere  was  one  man.  tiz.     ordiaaiy  tpirit,  diadUed  a  aecond  timo  widi  aa  addi- 


Medraselahy  who  lived  so  long  as  to  see  diem  **«  ^  ■«»•  j«aiper-b«rma ;  bat  the  original  Uqnor 

bodi:  in  like   manner    Shem    conversed   widi  «rf  «h»  «««>  waa  piapaied  in  a  wry  diffe^t  nwniMf . 

Noah  and  Abraham;  Isaac  with  Abraham  and  ^*  ^'  '''*''* 

Joseph,  from  whom  the  frets  recorded  in  this  Geneva,  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  a  canton 

book  might  easily  be  conveyed  to  Moses  by  Am-  of  Switxerland,  is  situated  on  the  western  shore 

ram,  who  was  contemporary  with  Joseph.  of  the  lake  of  Uiat  name,  on  the  confines  of 

Gehesis,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  formation  France  and  Savoy.    The  Rhone  has  here  its 

of  a  line,  plain,  or  solid,  by  the  motion  or  flux  efflux  from  the  Isdie  and  divides  Geneva  into 

of  a  point,  line  or  surfrce.    See  Fluxiovs.  The  three  parts,  the  city,  the  town  or  quarter  of  St 

genesis  or  formation,  e.  g.  of  a  globe  or  sphere,  Gervais,  and  the  island, 

is  conceived  by  supposing  a  semicircle  to  re-  Its  situation  and  surrounding  scenery  (among 

volve  upon  a  right  line,  drawn  from  oaf  extreme  which  Mont  Blanc  rises  pre-eminent),  with  its  po- 

thereof  to  the  other,  called  its  axis,  or  axis  of  litical  history,  and  literary  &me,  render  Geneva 

circumvolution :  the  motion  or  revolution  of  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  Europe.  The 

semicircle  is  the  genesis  of  the  sphere,  &c.    In  lofty  houses  towering  above  the  walls,  and  en- 

the  genesis  of  figuKs,  8u:.,  the  line  or  surfrice  that  closed  by  the  verdure  of  the  glacis,  give  to  the 

moves  is,  called  the  describent;  and  the  line  distant  prospect  the  appearance  of  an  assem- 

round  which,  or  according  to  which,  the  revolu-  blage  of  country  seats,  encompassed  with  gar- 

tum  or  motion  is  made,  die  dirigent.  dens  and  lawns.    On  entering  the  city,  however, 

G£?I£T,  fi.  s.  Fr.  The  word  originally  the  streets  are  found  not  regular,  and  the  princi- 
signified  a  horseman,  and  perhaps  a  gendeman  pal  one  is  encumbered  with  a  row  of  shops  ou 
or  knight  A  small-sized,  well-proportioned,  each  side,  betvreeo  the  road  and  a  shelterea  foot- 
Spanish  horse.  path.    But  the  upper  town  contains  many  elegant 

Toall  have  your  nepbewa  neigh  to  you ;  yonll  houses.    The  pttblic  buildings  of  note  are  the 

htm  coaaan  for  cooains,  and  geneit  for  fermanet.  college,  the  cathedral,  the  hotel  de  ville,  the 

8kttktp€un,  (hheUo.  public  library,  the  dieatre,  the  hospital,  and  the 

He  ihevB  hia  statoo  loo,  where  placed  en  high,  arsenal.    The  library  was  founded  at  die  Refor- 

rUftminndm^hhaY»mn»^Ay.        ^>nM».  nation,  and   contains  about  50,000  volumes. 

It  M  no  maia  likalv  that  iron  anoud  be  encandered    mi i '^.i   t^t^*^  *_ a. <•  _ 


j;:^X'.rsS7::lrt''bi3S:s:2  '^.^t'^:!^''  i!*2[ir!!f :^=7^Jr 


^j^  '  '         #««•      w«i  j^  merly  a  monastery.    The  town-house  is  chiefly 

GENETHLrACAL,««.'>  Gr.ytMifflUi.What-  '^""^'kaWe  foi  the  manner  of  ascending  to  iu 

Geketh'wacs,  f«.  Sever  refers  to  cal-  "PPf  Aoo",  .which  is  by  an  inclmed  plane,  in- 

Geeethliai'ic,  a.  s.        3  culating  nativities  ^  "f  *  T^^'    7"®  ""'^  u?  ^m^  T** 

from  du5  stars  which  were  predominant  at  birth,  r^a^r  from  t^  Rhone,  W  a  machine  which  raises 

The  night  immediately  before  he  waa  slighting  the  "  SL    *    ^'^    ^  100  feet.      ,       ^  ^     ^       ^ 
•It  ef  those  fooUah  astrologere,  and  gtMikUaeal  ephe-      .The  Genevese,  partaking  early  of  the  benefiU 
vcriitt,  that  need  to  piy  into  the  horoicope  of  nati-  o>  ^^  Reformation,  exhibit,  rery  similarly  to  our 
vitiea.                                     Hawd't  Vocal  Foreti.  Scottish  neighbours,  the  advantages  of  universal 
The  Cradi  of  astrological  predictions  is  not  to  be  education    and   industry.     The  morals  of  die 
nCmed  to  the  coastallationa  ;  the  genethiUuieha  con-  lowest  orders  are  in  general  exemplary,  and  the 
j^rtm^ the  diaposttion,  temper*  and  complexion  of  traveller  is  not  here  shocked  by  those  objects  of 
tatpcsMB.                                            Dtimmmd.  distress  which  infest  almost  every  other  conti- 
GENETHLIACI,  in  astrology,  from  ytvtffKti,  nental  city.    Wages  are  on  the  whole  high ;  and 
origin,  generation,  or  nativity,  persons  who  erect  when  a  fiimilv  is  really  uxutble  to  support  itself 
Horosoopes,  and  pretend  to  foretell  what  shall  by  its  own  labor,  it  receives  relief  from  various 
hefidl  a  man  by  means  of  the  stars  which  pre-  well  directed  funds.    On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
>i<led  at  his  nativity.    The  ancients  called  them  cess  of  luxury  is  discouraged  by  sumptuary  laws, 
chaldsi,  and  matbematici.    Hence  the  several  and  it  is  only  since  1764  that  the  city  has  con- 
civil  and  canon  laws,  made  against  mathema-  tained  a  theatre.    Watch-making  is  the  staple 
ticians,  only  respect  the  genetfaliaci,  or  astro-  manufacture,  and  it  is  said  to  employ  7000  per- 
logeis.   Theywere ordered  to  be  expelled  Rome  sons;   manufactures  of  silk,  woollen,  muslin, 
by  a  formal  decree  of  the  senate ;  and  yet  found  chintz,  and  porcelain  are  also  carried  on ;  as  well 
so  much  protection  from  the  credulity  of  the  as  the  making  of  mathemati<»l,  surgical,  and 
people,  that  they  remained  therein  unmolested,  other  instruments,  jewellery,  toys,  &c.  The  richer 
ileoce  an  ancient  author  speaks  of  them  as  ho-  citizens  are  merchants  of  extensive  agency,  and 
nuDum  genus,  quod  in  civitate  nostra  semper  et  conduct  money  operations  in  all  the  public  funds 
vetabitar  et  retinebitur.  of  Europe. 

GKNESIUS  ( Josephus),  one  of  the  Byzan-       Literary  societies  abound  among  the  citizens, 

tine  historians  of  the  tenth  century.  Heflounshed  and  a.  decided  taste  for  reading  is  prevalent  in 

about  the  year  940,  and  wrote,  by  order  of  Con-  both  sexes.    Several  private  individuals  possess 

staotine  Porphyrogenitus,  a  history  of  Constan-  good  collections  of  natural  history.    The  prin- 

^ple,  in  four  books :  it  extends  from  Leo  the  cipal  are  those  of  De  Luc,  Boissier,  and  Saus- 

Anscnian,  to  Basilius  the  Macedonian.    It  vras  sure,  the  son  of  the  traveller  of  that  name :  they 

inperiecdy  printed  in  1733  at  Venice,  by  Pas-  are  shown  to  strangers  vrith  great  readiness.  Be- 

<!<uli,  ID  his  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  sides  the  public  library,  there  is  a  botanical 

GEN£TA,  a.  i.    .A  corruption  of  French  garden,  a  museum  of  paintings,  a  public  school, 

f*w<;  lU^iiKpro;  Lat  jiuitpfrttf,  a  juniper-  and  a  university.    The  school  is  conducted  by 

1^ ;  a  spirit  distilled  from  the  juniper-berry,  eleven  masters,  and  die  university  by  twenty-two 
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professors ;  the  number  of  students  at  the  latter  introduced.    A  long  war  commenced  wifli  Ssvof 

amounting  generally  to  1000.  on  this  account ;  but  the  Generans  proved  aape-> 

The  Physical  and  Natural  History  Society  of  rior  to  their  enemies,  partly  by  their  own  bravery 

Geneva  was  founded  in  1790,  by  a  number  of  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of 

those  distinguished  ind  ividuaU  who  devoted  them-  fieme. 

selves  to  the  pursuits  of  science.    The  principal        In  1584  the  republic  concluded  a  treaty  with 

papers  read  at  their  meetings  found  a  place  in  Zurich  and  Berne,  by  which  it  became  allied  tD 

the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  the  Memoirs  the  Swiss  cantons.  The  house  of  Sa?oy  made  their 

of  the  Institute,  or  in  those  of  the  Academies  of  last  attempt  against  Geneva  in  1603,  when  the 

Berlin  and  Turin ;  while  those  which  were  of  a  city  was  treacherously  attacked  in  the  night  time 

less  elaborate  nature  were  transmitted  to  the  during  a  profound  peace;  200  soldiers  had  scaled 

popular  scientific  journals  of  the  day.    In  con-  the  walls,  and  got  into  the  town  before  any  alarm 

sequence,  however,  of  the  deliverance  of  Geneva  was  given ;  but  they  were  repulsed  bythe  desperate 

from  a  foreign  yoke,  all  the  public  institutions  valor  of  a  few  citizens,  who  perished  in  the  encotin- 

received  a  vigorous  impulse ;  and  the  Physical  ter.  A  petard  had  been  fastened  to  one  of  the  gates 

Society,  strengthened  with  an  accession  of  mem-  by  the  Savoyards ;  but  the  gunner  was  lulled 

bers,  as  well  as  of  zeal,  has  of  late  found  itself  before  it  could  be  ducharged.    The  war  occa- 

in  a  situation  to  print  its  own  Memoirs.  sioned  by  this  treachery  was  next  year  concluded 

Calvin  and  Casaubon  distinguished  Geneva  b^  bv  a  solemn  treaty,  which  has  ever  since  been 

their  residence ;  it  also  ranks  among  its  illustn-  observed  on  both  sides;  though  the  independence 

ous  men  Rousseau,  Tronchin,  Bonnet,  Saussure,  of  Geneva  was  never  formally  acknowledged  by 

Mallet  de  Pan,  Necker,  Berenger,  Picot,  Pictet,  the  king  of  Sardinia  till  1754.     The  restoration 

Boissier,  and  Sismondi.    In  the  delightful  envi-  of  tranquillity  from  without,  in  consequence  of 

roos  of  this  city  are  Feroey,  once  the  residence  the  above  treaty,  was,  however,  soon  followed  by 

of  Voltaire ;  and  Copet,  the  retreat  of  M.  Necker,  the  flames  of  internal  discord,  so  common  in 

and  of  his  accomplished  daughter  the  baroness  popular  governments;  so  that,  during  the  whole 

de  Stael.  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  history  of  Geneva 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  city  and  ter-  affords  little  more  than  an  account  of  the  strug- 

ritory  of  Geneva  made  part  of  his  empire ;  and,  gles  betwixt  the  aristocratical  and  popular  parties 

under  his  successors,  they  became  subject  to  the  About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 

German  emperors.    By  reason  of  the  imbecility  the  power  of  the  grand  council  was  become 

of  these  princes,  however,  the  bishops  of  Geneva  almost  absolute ;  but,  to  restrain  its  authority,  an 

acquired  such  authority  over  the  inhabitants,  that  edict  was  procured  in  1707  by  the  popular  psitfty, 

the  emperor  had  no  other  means  of  counter-  enacting  that  every  five  years  a  general  council 

balancing  it  than  by  augmenting  the  privileges  of  the  citizens  and  burghers  should  be  summoned 

of  the  people.    In  those  barbarous  ages  also  the  to  deliberate  upon  the  afiairs  of  the  republic.  In 

bishops  and  counts  had  constant  disputes,  of  consequence  ot  this  law,  a  general  assembly  was 

which  the  people  took  the  advantage;  and  by  convened  in  1712;  and  the  veiy  first  act  of  that 

combining  sometimes  with  one,  and  sometimes  assembly  was  to  abolish  the  edict  by  which  they 

with  the  other,  they  obtained  an  extension  of  had  been  convened.    A  proceeding  so  extraor- 

their  privileges  from  both.    The  house  of  Savoy  dinary  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  on  the 

at  length  purchased  the  territory,  and  succeeded  principles  of  popular  fickleness  and  inconstancy, 

the  counts  with  additional  power.    The  bishops  Rousseau,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  ascribes 

and  people,  therefore,  united  to  resist  their  en-  it  to  the  artifices  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 

croacnments :  and,  during  this  period,  the  go-  equivocal  terms  marked  on  the  billets  then  in 

vemment  was   strangely  complicated,  by  the  use.    For  the  question  being  put,  *  Whether  the 

various  pretensions  of  the  three  parties.    The  opinion  of  the  council  for  abolishing  the  periodi- 

counts  ot  Savoy,  however,  had  at  last  the  address  cal  assemblies  should  pass  into  a  law  V  the  words 

to  dissolve  the  union  between  the  bishops  and  approbation  or  rejection,  put  upon  th&4)iUets  by 

citizens,  by  procuring  the  episcopal  see  for  their  which  the  votes  were  given,  might  be  interpreted 

brothers,  and  illegitimate  children ;  by  which  either  way.    Thus,  if  the  billet  was  chosen  on 

means  their  power  became  gradually  so  ex  ten-  which  the  word  approbation  was  written,  the 

sive,  that  towards  the  commencement  of  the  six-  opinion  of  the  councils  which  rejected  theassem- 

teenth  century,  Charles  III.  of  Savoy,  though  the  blies  was  approved ;  and  by  the  word  rejection, 

government  was  accounted  republican,  obtained  the  periodical  assembly  was  rejected  of  course, 

an  almost  absolute  authority  over  the  people,  and  Hence  several  of  the  citizens  complained  that 

exercised  it  in  a  most  unjust  and  arbitrary  man-  they  had  been  deceived,  and  that  they  never 

ner.    Thus  violent  commotions  took  place;  and  meant  to  reject  the  general  assembly;  but  only 

the  citizens  became  divided  into  two  parties,  one  the  opinion  of  the  councils, 
of  which,  viz.  the  patriots,  were  styled  Eidgenos-       In  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  general 

sen,  or  confederates ;  the   partisans  of  Savoy  assemblies,  the  power  of  the  aristocratical  partj 

being  disgraced  by  the  appellation  of  Mamme-  was  greatly  augmented,  till  at  length  the  innabi- 

lucs,  or  slaves.    The  true  period  of  Genevan  tants,  exerting  themselves  with  uncommon  spirit 

liberty  may  therefore  be  considered  as  commenc-  and  perseverance,  found  means  to  limit  the  power 

ing  with  the  treaty  concluded  with  Berne  and  of  the  magistrates,  and  enlarge  their  own  rights. 

Fribourg  in  1526;  in  consequence  of  which  the  In   1776,  as  Mr.  Coxe  informs  us,  the  govern> 

duke  was  soon  deprived  of  his  authority,  the  ment  might  be  considered  as  a  mean  betwixt  that 

bishop  driven  from  the  city,  and  the  reformed  of  the  aristocratical  and  popular  cantons  of  Swit- 

'eligion  and  a  republican  form  of  government  *erland.    The  members  of  the  senate,  or  littlo 
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coQoai  o^  cwenty-flve,  enjoyed  In  tfiat  capacity  guisbed  by  the  title  of  negativity  idiile  the  popu- 

ser^rai  rety  considerable  prerogatives.  By  them  lar  party  had  that  of  represeotaots ;  and  the  point 

hail  to^  members  of  the  great  council  were  in  oispute  was  the  compilation  of  a  new  code  of 

named;  the  principal  magistrates  were  supplied  bws.     This  measure  the  negatives  opposed,  as 

firom  their  own  body ;  they  convoked  the  great  supposing  that  it  would  tend  to  raauoe  their 

and  general  councils^  deliberating  preriously  prerogatives;   while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

upon  every  question  which  was  to  be  brought  representants  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to 

before  thoe  councib.    They  were  vested  dso  promote  it,  in  hopes  of  having  their  privileges 

with  the  chief  executive  power,  the  administration  augmented  by  such  means.    At  last,  in  Januarv 

of  finances,  and  had,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  1777,  the  negatives  were  obliged  to  comply  with 

jurisdiction  in  civil  and  cnmiiud  causes.     Most  the  demands  of  their  antagonists ;  and  a  com* 

of  the  smaller  posts  were  likewise  filled  by  them,  mittee  for  forming  a  new  code  of  laws  was  ap- 

and  they  enjoyed  the  sole  privilege  of  conferring  pointed  by  the  concurrence  of  the  little,  great,. 

the  bojghership.  These,  and  other  prerogatives,  and  general  councils.    The  committee  was  to 

however,  were  balanced  hy  those  of  the  great  last  for  two  years,  and  the  code  to  be  laid  before 

council,  and  the  privileges  of  the  general  council,  the  three  councils,  for  their  joint  approbation  or 

The  former  had  a  right  to  chooie  the  members  of  rejection.    A  sketch  of  the  first  part  of  the  code 

the  senate  firom  their  own  body ;  receiving  appeals  was  presented  to  the  little  and  great  councils  on 

in  all  causes  above  a  certain  value,  Mraoning  Sept  1st,  1779t  that  they  might  profit  by  their 

criminab^  &G.,  besides  which  th^  had  me  impor-  observations  before  it  was  presented  to  the  gene- 

tant  privilege  of  approving  or  rejecting  whatever  ral  council.  Great  disputee  arose :  and  at  length 

was  propos^  by  tiiesenate  to  be  laid  before  the  it  was  carried  bv  the  negatives  that  the  code 

people.    The  general  council,  or  assembly  of  the  should  be  rejected,  and  the  committee  dissolved* 

peonle,  was  composed  of  thecitizensand  burners  The  opposite  narty  complained  of  this  as  uncon- 

of  the  town,  their  number,  in  general,  amounting  stitntional,  and  violent  disputes  ensued ;  the  issue 

U)  1600,  though  usually  not  more  than  1200  were  of  which  wasy  that  the  great  council  offered  to 

present;  the  remainder  residing  in  foreign  coun*  compile  the  code,  and  submit  it  to  the  decision 

tries,  or  being  otherwise  absent  They  met  twice  of  the  public,    lliis  did  not  give  satis&ction  to 

a  year,  chose  the  principal  magistrates,  approved  the  popular  party,  who  considered  it  as  insidious : 

or  rejected  the  laws  ana  regulations  proposed  by  the  contentions  revived  with  more  fury  than 

the  other  councils,  impoMd  taxes,  contncted  ever,  until  at  length  the  negatives  supposing,  or 

alhanoes,  declared  war  or  peace,  and  nominated  pretending  to  suppose,  that  their  country  was  in 

half  the  members  of  the  great  council,  &c.   But  danger,  applied  to  the  guarantees  France,  Zurich, 

the  prhunpal  check  to  the  power  of  the  senate  and  Beriie,  intreating  them  to  protect  the  lavrs 

aroK  from  the  right  of  re-election,  or  the  power  and  constitution.    Tnis  was  productive  of  no 

of  annually  expelling  four  members  from  the  good  effect ;  so  that  the  negatives  found  no  other 

Koaie  at  the  nomination  of  the  syndics  or  prin-  method  of  gaining  their  point  than  by  sowing 

cipal  magistrates,  and  from  the  right  of  represen-  dissention  among  the  different  classes  of  inhsA>i- 

Jrtion.     The  sjrndics  were  four   in   number,  tants.      The   natives   vrere   discontented   and 

chosen  annually  from  the  senate  by  the  general  jealous  on  account  of  many  exclusive  privileges 

c<MiDcd ;  and  three  years  elapsed  before  the  same  enjoyed  by  that  class  named  dtiiens :  they  were 

memben  could  be  again  appointed.  In  choosing  besides  exasperated  against  them  for  having,  in 

tooe  magistrates,  the  senate  appointed  from  its  1770,  banished  eight  of  the  principal  natives, 

own  body  eight  candidates,  from  whom  the  four  who  pretended  that  the  right  of  burghership 

syndics  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  general  coun-  belonged  to  the  natives  as  well  as  to  the  citizens, 

cu<   Hie  latter,  however,  had  it  in  their  power  and  demanded  that  this  right  should  be  natui- 

^or^  not  only  the  first  eight  candidates,  but  tously  conferred  instead  of  being  punmased. 

wo  the  whole  body  of  senators  in  succession ;  The  negatives,  in  hopes  of  making  such  a  con- 

m  which  case    four   members  of  the  senate  siderable  addition  to  their  party,  courted  the 

^f^ind  into  the  great  council,  and  their  places  natives,  by  all  the  methods  tney  could  think  o^ 

were  filled  by  an  equal  number  from  that  coun-  promising,  by  a  public  declaration,  that  they  were 

cil.   As  to  the  power  of  representation,  every  ready  to  confer  upon  them  those  privileges  of 

cttuen  had  the  privilege  of  applying  to  the  senate  trade  and  commerce  which  had  hitherto  been 

^P^^^^^l^^r^  new  regulation  in  this  respect,  or  confined  exclusively  to  the  citizens.  The  designs 

^remonstrating  against  any  act  pf  the  magis-  of  the  negatives  were  likewise  openly  favored 

^'^'   To  these  remonstrances  the  magistrates  by  the  court  of  France,  and  despatcnes  were  even 

^^'^^Wiged  to  gire  an  explicit  answer;  for  if  a  written  to  the  French  resident  at  Geneva,  to  be 

<>tis£tttory  answer  was  not  given  to  one,  a  communicated  to  the  princimi  natives  who  sided 

tecond  was  immediately  presented.    The  repre-  with  the  aristocratic  party.  The  attorney-general, 

^tetion  was  made  by  a  greater  or  smaller  num-  conceiving  this  mode  of  interference  to  be  highly 

n^  of  citizens,  according  to  the  importance  of  unconstitutional,  presented  a  spirited   remon- 

"*  pomt  in  question.     Since  1776,  however,  strance;  bywhich  the  French  court  were  so  much 

*^  changes  have  taken  place.    This  right  of  displeased,  that  they  procured  his  deposition  from 

dirZ?^'*'  ^ich  the  aristocratical  party  were  his  office ;  and  thus  their  party  was  very  con- 

J^»gM  to  yield  to  the  people  in  1768,  soon  siderably  increased  among  the  natives.     The 

Fwed  very  disagreeable,  being  considered  by  representants  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  fiivor 

^^fonncr  as  a  kind  of  ostracism ;  for  which  of  the  same  party,  and  even  promised  what  they 

J^  they  ciught  at  every  opportunity  of  pro-  had  hitherto  opposed  in  the  strongest  manner, 

""*«  its  abolition.     They  were  now  distin-  viz.  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  buigher- 
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ih:p,  ana  to  bestow  it  as  the  lecompense  of  in-  and  at  last  took  care  of  themselves  by  quictan^ 

dustjy  and  good  behaviour.    Thus  two  parties  the  town,  followed  by  laige  bodies  of  the  people; 

were  fonned  among  the  natives  themselves ;  and  so  that  when  the  Sardinians  entered  it  in  the 

the  dissensions  becoming  every  day  worse  and  morning,  they  found  it  almost  deserted.    Tins 

worM|  a  general  insurrection  took  place  on  the  was  followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  fonner 

5th  of  February  1781.  magistrates,  a  complete  subjection  of  the  popo- 

The  representants  seized  the  avenues  of  the  lar  party,  and  the  establishment  of  a  military 

city,  and  though  they  agreed  to  an  augmentation  government. 

of  the  oommeneial  privileges  of  the  natives,  ther  The  changes  which  took  place  on  tnis  oca- 

absolutely  refused  to  fulfil  their  promise  of  award-  don,  were:  1.  An  abolition  of  the  right  erf  r&- 

ing  the  burgfaership  to  them.     Alarmed,  how-  election.     3.  The  abolition  of  that  right  by 

ever,  at  the  number  and  threats  of  the  natives,  which  the  general  council  nominated  Indf  the 

and  prevailed  upon  br  the  deputies  from  Zurich  vacancies  in  the  great  council.    3.  The  right  of 

and  Berne,  who  had  been  sent  to  conciliate  the  remonstrating  was  taken  from  the  citiaens  at 

differences,  they  laid  down  their  arms;  and  this  large,  and  vested  in  thirty-six  adjuncts,  who 

vras  no  sooner  done,  than  the  same  deputies  might  be  present  in  the  great  council  the  first 

declared  the  edict  in  fiivor  of  the  natives  to  be  Monday  of  every  month.    4.  The  introduction 

null  and  illegal.    The  senate  declared  themselves  of  the  grabeau,  or  annual  confirmation  of  the 

of  the  same  opinion ;  and  maintained,  that  the  members  of  the  senate  and  of  the  great  council, 

assent  of  the  councils  had  been  obtained  only  vested  entirely  in  the  latter.    By  mis  law,  par; 

through  fear  of  the  representants   who  were  of  the  au^ority  both  of  the  senate  and  KeoecU 

under  arms,  and  whom  none  at  that  time  durst  council  vras  transferred  to  the  great  council;  and, 

oppose.    The  representants,  exasperated  by  this  by  subjecting  the  senate  to  this  annual  revision, 

treacherous  proceeding,  presented  another  re-  its  power  vras  greatly  lessened,  and  it  vras  made, 

monstrance  on  the  18th  March,  1782,  summon-  in  met,  depen<knt  upon  the  general  council.    5. 

ing  the  magistrates  once  more  to  confirm  the  The  circles  or  clubs  in  which  it  vras  customary 

edict ;  but  a  month  afterwards,   received  the  to  convene  the  citixens,  and  all  public  assemblin 

laconic  answer,  that' the  ffovemment  was  neither  whatever,  were  prohibited:  and  to  rigoroosly 

willing  nor  able  to  confirm  it'    At  last,  how-  was  this  carried  into  execution,  that  even  the 

ever,  but  not  until  a  universal  tumult  had  ensued.  Society  of  Arts  vras  forbidden  to  meet    6.  Hie 

and  the  body  of  the  citixens  had  deposed  several  militia  were  abolished  ;  firing  at  marks,  even 

members  of  both  councils,  the  great  council  ex-  with  bows  and  arrows,  was  prohibited,  and  the 

ecnted  the  edict  for  conferring  the  burghership  town,  instead  of  being  guaroed  by  its  own  citi- 

upon  a  number  of  the  natives ;  and  appointed  a  sens,  was  now  put  under  the  care  of  1000 

committee  of  safiety,  composed  of  eleven  mem-  foreign  soldiers,  whose  colonel  and  major  were 

ben,  vfith  considemble  authority.  both  to  be  foreigners.    These  troops  were  to 

The  conciliation  of  ihe  opposite  puty  was  take  an  oath  df  fidelity  to  the  republic,  aikd  of 

now  dearly  the  coutk  of  safSety ;  for  the  French  oWdience  to  the  great  council  and  the  oon- 

and  Sardinians  had  both  advanced  towards  the  mittee  of  vrar ;  but  were  under  the  immediate 

city  to  support  its  pretensions.    But  the  French  command  and   inspection  of  the  latter,    and 

general,  Jaucourt,  proposed  such  humiliating  subiect  to  the  superior  control  of  the  fwmer. 

terms  to  those  in  power,  that  it  was  unanimously  7.  No  person   vras  permitted    to  bear   anus, 

determined  to  resist  his  entrance.    The  fortifica-  whether  citizen,  native,  or  inhabitant    It  was 

tions  were  strengthened ;  at  the  hour  in  which  it  not  to  be  expected,  that  this  constitution  woald 

vras  expected  that  an  attack  would  begin,  the  be  agreeable  to  people  who  had  such  a  strong 

ramparts  were  filled  with  defenders ;  and  though  sense  of  liberty,  and  had  been  accustomed  to 

the  most  sealous  of  the  popular  party  had  cal-  put  such  a  value  upon  it  as  the  Genevans, 

cnlated  only  on  3000,  upwards  of  5000  ap-  but   after  the    public    resentment    had    time 

peered    in    the   public    cause.      The    French  to   subside,  most  of  those  who  fled    at  tint, 

general,  however,  justly  alarmed  for  the  prison-  returned ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Coxe,  not 

ers,  who  were  now  in  imminent  danger,  again  more  than  600  finally  left  their  country,  on  ac- 

prolonged  the  period  proposed  for  the  capitula-  count  of  the  revolution  in  1782. 

tion.    By  these  repeated  delays,  the  ardor  of  Above  1000  persons,  however,  of  both  aexes, 

the  defendants  began  to  abate.    At  last  the  com-  applied  to  the  eari  of  Temple,  then  lord  'lie»- 

mittee  of  safety  themselves,  who  had  so  stre-  tenant  of  Ireland,  expressing  a  desire  to  settle  in 

nuously  declared  for  hostilities,  entirelv  changed  that  kingdom  :  and  the  proposal  met  with  such 

their  mind.    A  new  council,  composed  of  abwmt  general  approbation,  that  tne  Irish  parliameo* 

100  citizens,  was  formed ;  iu  which  the  chiefs  of  voted  £50,000  towards  defraying  the  expenses 

the  popular  party,  by  various  manoeuvres,  first  of  their  journey,  and  affording  them  a  proper 

intimidating,  and  then  endeavouring  to  pennade  settlement    Lands  were  purdiased  for  £8000 

the  members,  of  the  necessity  of  surrendering,  near  Waterford ;  part  of  New  Geneva  was  actn- 

fouiid  means,  first  to  take  Oie  thoughts  of  the  ally  completed  at  the  expense  of  £10,000;  acharw 

people  entirely  off  from  the  defence  of  the  city,  ter  vras  granted  with  very  considerable  privileges ; 

and  then  to  engage  them  in  a  Kheme  of  general  the  standard  of  gold  was  altered  for  tiie  accom- 

emigration.  A  declaration  was  now  drawn  up  to  modation  of  the  watch  manufacturers;  and  the 

be  delivered  to  the  syndics  with  the  keys  of  foundation  of  an  academy  laid  upon  a  useful  and 

the  city;  the  chiefs  summoned  the  principal  liberal  plan.  Several  Genevans  landed  in  Ireland, 

nflicers  horn  their  posU,  ordered  the  cannon  of  in  July  1783;  but,  when  the  nation  had  expend- 

several  batteries  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  service,  ed  nearly  £30,000  on  the  scheme,  it  was  snd* 
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dadj  abttidoiied  by  all  parties.  Sereral  of  the  and  craggy  mountains ;  but  from  Geneva  to  the 
emigianls  finally  settled  at  Constance  and  al  enTirons  of  Lausanne  it  slooes  to  the  margin  of 
Brussels.  the  lake,  and  is  very  rich  and  fertile.    The  banks 

Id  1789  the  people  again  rose  on  the  magis-  rise  considerably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lau- 
tiacy,  dissatisfied  with  a  new  regulation  respecl-  sanne»  and  form  a  most  beautiful  terrace,  with  a 
in^  the  price  of  bread.  The  soldiers  of  the  rapid  descent  a  few  miles  beyond  the  town.  A 
city  on  the  39th  of  January  were  driven  from  plain  begins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vevay, 
Ibeir  posts  suid  disarmed,  while  the  gates  were  which  continues  for  a  great  way  beyond  the  end 
leiied  by  the  people.  The  solicitor^peneral  at  of  the  lake,  but  contracts  towsurds  the  water  by 
this  time  advocaied  the  ancient  liberties  ot  the  the  approach  of  the  mountains.  The  lake  itself 
people,  uraing  for  them,  however,  those  modep-  appean  at  a  distance  of  a  beautiful  blue  color, 
ate  demands  which  were  received  with  universal  and  the  wrater  is  very  clear  and  and  transparent, 
satis&ctiocu  A  new  edict  of  pacification  was  Near  Geneva  the  coast  abounds  with  pebbles ; 
BOW  pablished,  under  the  title  of  Modifications  4  between  that  city  and  Lausanne  it  is  sanay ;  from 
I'Edition  de  1782,  and  approved  by  the  senate,  thence  to  Chillon  it  is  bounded  by  hard  calcare- 
great  council,  and  general  council.  The  soas  of  ous  rocks ;  and  the  extremity  of  the  shore  is  a 
the  principtf  negatives  frequented  the  circles  of  marsh  formed  by  mud  collected  from  the  Rhone, 
the  Imrg^en;  and  the  magistrates  obtained  the  The  greatest  depth  of  this  lake,  found  by  M.  de 
confidence  of  the  people,  by  dismissing  the  Luc,  is  160  rathoms.  Here  the  birds  called 
militaiy,  evacuating  the  bwracks,  and  devoting  tippet  grebes  appear  in  December;  but  retire  in 
them  to  the  use  of  the  university  and  public  Februaiy  to  other  places  where  they  breed,  and 
libraiy.  In  a  word,  the  constitution  established  make  floating  nests  of  reeds,  as  the  lake  of  Ge* 
in  1789,  became  a  just  medium  between  the  too  neva  affords  none.  This  lake,  like  all  others 
democratic  form  established  in  1768,  and  the  situated  between  mountains,  is  subject  to  sudden 
too  uistocntic  one  of  1783.  In  1798,  however,  storms.  Tlie  Rhone  runs  through  its  whole  ex- 
the  popular  and  aristocratic  parties  were  both  tent  from  its  east  to  its  south-west  extremity.  It 
destined  to  feel  the  dire  effects  of  the  revolu-  is  never  frozen.  DeSanssure  published  a  full  ao- 
tioiiaiy  principles  of  France,  and  their  conti-  count  of  its  natural  history,  and  notices  the  re- 
gnity  to  that  political  volcano.  The  French  had  markable  influence  of  electrical  clouds  on  its 
always  actively  promoted  the  civil  dissensions    surface.  * 

of  Geneva,  and,  when  the  power  and  energy  of  Gbveva,  or  GiK,  is  an  ordinary  malt  spirit, 
&e  country  was  by  these  means  so  oompletelr  distilled  a  second  time,  formerly  with  the  ad- 
Teduced  that  it  was  unable  to  defend  itseu  dition  of  some  juniper  berries.  The  berries 
against  foreign  encroachment,  they  seiaed  upon  were  added  to  the  malt  in  the  grinding;  so  that 
the  city,  and  annexed  it  this  year,  sans  ceiemonie,  the  spirit  thus  obtained  was  flavored  with  the 
to  the  territoiy  of  the  republic.  berries  from  the  first,  and  .exceeded  all  that 

In  1813  the  willingness  of  the  inhabitants  to    could  be  made  by  any  other  method.    At  pre- 
ihake  off  the  yoke  of  France  was  abundantly    sent,  th^  leave  out  the  berries  entirely,  and  give 
nanifest;  and  on  the  Austrians  under  general    their  spirits  a  flavor  by  distilling  them  with  a 
Bdbna  entering  the  city  the  restoration  of  the  old    proper  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine ;  which, 
republic  was  to  their  great  joy  proclaimed.    In    though  it  nearly  resembles  the  ftavor  of  juniper- 
September  of  the  following  year  the  diet  admitted    berries,  has  none  of  their  valuable  virtues. 
Geneva  into  the  Swiss  confederation.    A  con-        GENEVIEVE  (St.),  the  patroness  of  the 
stitution  was  framed  for  its  future  government  in    city  of  Paris,  flouruhed  in  the  end  of  the  fifth 
whidi  it  was  declared  that  /no  patricians  or  pri-    century,  and  died  A  D.  512.    Five  years  after 
vileged  classes  are  acknowledged  by  the  state,    her  death,  Clovis  erected  the    church  of  St. 
hot  that  all  the  Genevese  are  equal  before  the    Genevieve,  under  the  name  and  invocation  of 
law/  and  the  public  affurs  were  vested  in  the    St  Peter,  where  her  relics  were  long  said  to  be 
hands  of  a  great  council  of  250  members,  and  a    preserved,  her  shrine  visited,  and  her  image  car- 
smaller  council  of  twenty-eight,  the  latter  being    ried,  with  great  processions  and  ceremonies, 
the  executive.    The  late  treaties  also  augmented        Genevieve  (St.),  Fathers  or  RELiorous  of,  % 
the  territory  of  the  republic  to  an  area  of  120    congregation  of  regular  canons,  established  ii> 
aquaiemiles,  with  a  population  of  25,000,  exclu-    France,  in  the  seventeenth  century.    It  was  & 
are  of  the  citixens.    The  canton  furnishes  to  the    reform  of  the  Augustine  canons,  begun  by  St 
Swisi  confederation  600  men,  and  nearly  £lOOO    Charles  Faure,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Vincent  de 
^erUng.    The  soil  is  gravelly,  and  not  very  fer*    Senlis,  in  1618.    In  1634  the  abbey  was  made 
tile,  bat  it  is  remarkably  well  cultivated,  and  the    elective;  and  a  general  chapter,  composed  Oi 
climate  is  salubrious,  though  cold.     Geneva  is    the  superiors  of  fifteen  houses,  who  had  received 
fony-^o  miles  north  of  Chamberry  and  seventy    the  reform,  chose  F.  Fauro  coadjutor  of  the 
Donh-east  of  Lyons.  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  general  of  the  con- 

GuEVA,  Lake  OF.  This  lake,  anciently  call-  gregation.  It  increased  very  much,  and  con- 
ed Lemanus  (whence  the  name  of  the  late  French  sisted  of  above  100  monasteries ;  in  some  of 
^^cpartment,  Lac  Leman),  is  in  the  shape  of  a  which  the  religious  were  employed  in  the  ad*- 
creseent;  along  the  concave  side  of  which  Mr.  ministration  of  parishes  and  hospitals;  and  in 
(^  travelled  fifty-four  miles.  Switzerland  others,  in  the  instruction  of  ecclesiastics.  It 
^'^^  the  concave,  and  Savoy  the  convex  part :  took  its  name  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve, 
^  greatest  breadth  being  about  twelve  miles,  which  was  the  chief  of  the  order,  and  whose 
^  its  greatest  depth  about  1000  feet  The  abbot  was  the  general. 
•'ouQUy  on  the  side  of  Mont  Blanc  is  full  of  high        Gehkvieve  (St.)^  a  district  and  town  of  the 
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Missouri  territoiy^  in  North  America,  bounded  men  and  anguls.  They  aie  of  a  grosser  fiibrie 
south-east  by  Apple  Creek,  north  by  the  Meri-  than  the  hitter,  but  much  more  active  and  powei^ 
mack  river,  north-east  by  the  Mississippi.  Upon  ful  than  the  former.  Some  of  them  are  gooc 
the  latter  it  extends  upwards  of  100  miles.  Its  others  bad,  and  they  are  capable  of  future  sat- 
limits  to  the  west  are  indefinite.  The  land  is  Tation  or  damnation  like  men.  The  orientals 
various,  and  perhaps  less  fertile  than  some  of  pretend  that  these  genii  inhabited  the  world 
the  neighbourmg  districts.  It  is  rich,  however,  many  thousand  years  before  the  creation  of 
in  minerals,  particularly  lead  and  salt.  The  Adam,  under  several  princes,  who  all  bore  the 
town  extends  itself  back  upon  ground  consider-  common  name  of  Solomon;  that  falling  at  length 
ably  more  elevated  than  the  river.  On  an  into  an  almost  general  corruption,  Eblis  was 
elevation  in  the  rear  of  the  town  a  handsome  sent  to  drive  them  into  a  remote  part  of  the 
stone  building  has  been  erected  for  an  academy,  earth,  there  to  be  confined ;  and  that  some  of 
which  commands  a  fine  prospect.  This  town  that  generation  still  remaining,  were  by  Tahmu- 
has  a  considerable  trade,  being  a  place  of  depdt  rath,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  forced 
for  the  lead  obtained  from  the  &mous  mines  on  to  retreat  into  the  famous  mountain  of  Kaf.  Of 
the  Marameck,  and  also  the  store>hoiise  from  this  king's  successions  and  wars  they  have  also 
which  those  employed  in  working  in  the  mines  many  fiibulous  and  romantic  stories,  xhey  like- 
obtain  their  principal  supplies.  The  mines  are  wise  suppose  several  ranks  and  degrees  or  differ- 
about  fifty  miles  west  of  this  town,  and  are  so  ent  species  among  this  kind  of  beings ;  some 
rich  that  100  lbs.  of  the  ore  will  yield  eighty  or  being  peculiarly  called  Jin,  or  genii ;  some  Peri, 
ninety  of  fine  lead.  Inhabitants  about  1500.  or  feiries;  some  Div,  or  giants;  and  others 
The  produce  under  the  present  management  is  Tocwins,  or  fetes. 

about  100  tons  annually.  GENIO,  n.  s.    Ital.  genio;  Lat.  gemus.    A 

Genevieve  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  New-  xnan  of  a  particular  turn  of  mind. 

foundland,  in  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  twenty  .                         .       ui     «           jr  ^           j 

~'i^.       Ji  ^e  c    T^u  >.  T>>  Some  fftfnuw  are  not  cupabie  of  pure  affection  :  aaa 

^)?iMiS^/?ic                   ^rc            i_    A^  ainanUbomwithtalentrforita.mocha.forp;et,y, 

GENEVOIS,  a  province  of  Savoy,  bo^mded  ^,       ^^^„  ^,^,,.                                  £^/ 

on  one  side  by  a  part  of  the  French  frontier,  on 

another  by  Savoy  Proper.    It  lies  to  the  south-  GENIOSTOMA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

ward  of  Geneva,  and  came  to  the  house  of  monogynia  order  and  pentandria  class  of  plants ; 

Savoy^  in  the  fifteenth  century.    Its  surface  is  cal.  a  turbinated  quinquefid  perianthium :  cor. 

mountainous,    but   cultivated  with  great   and  monopetalous  and  tubular;   the  stamina  five 

well-reward^  care.    It  belonged  to  France  from  short  filaments ;  the  antberse  oblong:  seeo  nu- 

1793  to  1815,  forming  apart  of  the  department  merous  and  subangulated,  placed  on  a  filiform 

of  Mont  Blanc.    Population  70,000.  receptacle.    Species  one  only;  a  native  of  the 

GENEVRE,  Mont,  a  celebrated  mountain  of  island  of  Tama, 

the  Alps,  the  boundary  between  Piedmont  and  GENISTA,  broom,  or  dvers'-weed,  a  genus  of 

France.    Its  altitude  is  about  6000  feet  above  the  decandria  order,  and  diadelphia  class  of 

the  level  of  the  sea;  but  the  top,  on  which  is  a  plants;  natural  order  thirty-second,  papilionaces: 

village  and  monastery,  is  of  comparatively  mild  cal.  bilabiate,  the  upper  Hp  bidentated,  the 

temperature.    It  is  nine  miles  from  Brian^on.  under  one  tridenate ;  the  vexillum  is  oblong  and 

GE'NIAL,  adj,  )      Lat.  gciua/ii.  That  which  reflexed,  turned  back  from  the  pistil  and  sta- 

Ge'nially,  adv,  S  contributes  to  propagation;  mina.    There  are  several  species;  of  which  the 

support ;  mental  endowments  or  cheerfulness.  following  are  the  most  remarkable : — 

Nor  wUl  the  light  of  life  eontinae  long,  G.   cytisus,    or    cytiso-genista,    or  common 

Bat  yields  to  doable  darkneu,  night  at  hand ;  broom  ;    which   is  too  well    known    to    need 

So  maeh  I  feel  my  genial  apiriu  droop.      Milton,  description.     Its  young  flowers  are  sometimes 

Higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far,  preserved    as    pickles ;    and    the  plant,  when 

And  with  mysterioai  rereience  I  deem.       Id,  oumt,   affords  a  tolerably  pure  alkaline  salt. 

Some  men  are  geniaUg  disposed  to  some  opinions^  Dr.  Mead  relates  the  case  of  a  dropsical  patient, 

and  naturally  averse  to  others.                   OUuniUs.  ^ho  was   cured   by    taking   ha/  a  pint    of  a 

It  chiefly  proeeedeih  from  natural  incapacity,  and  decoction  of  green  broom  tops,  wiA  a  spoonfiil 

i,«Mal  mdisposuxon.           Browne  i  V^ar  Erronr,.  ^^  ^j^^j^  ^^ite  mustard  seeS,  every  morning 

Creator  Venus,  gemal  power  of  love,  .j«                 mu          *«ai.ji-          a          j 

The  bliss  of  men  below  i^d  god.  aboril  Drgden.  "^  *;«"'"«•   7^?  /**«"*    ^^^    ^«?   ^PP^ 

In  gemal  Spring,  beneath  the  quiv'ring  shade,  ^  ?™«''  and  tned  the  usual  remedies  before. 

When  cooling  vapoun  breathe  along  the  mead,  ^  infusion  of  the  seeds,  drunk  freely,  has  been 

The  patient >fisher  ukes  his  silent  stand  known  to  produce  similar  happy  effects.    Cows, 

Intent  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand.           Pope,  horses,  and  sheep,  refuse  the  pUmt. 

The  Spring  drew  near,  each  felt  a  breast  G.  tinctoria  is  also  a  native  of  Britain.     It 

With  gemal  instinct  filled  :  rises  with  shrubby  stalks  three  feet  high,  gar- 

They  paired,  and  would  have  built  a  nest,  nished  with  spear-shaped  leaves,  placed  alternate, 

Bot  found  not  where  to  build.               Cowper.  and    terminated   by  several  spikes  of  yellow 

GENICULATED,  adj,  i       Latin  genicula-  flowers,  succeeded  by  pods.    The  branches  are 

Gemicula'tiov,  n,i,       J  tui.  The  quality  in  used  by  dyers  for  giving  a  yellow  color,  from 

planU  of  having  knobs  or  joints.  whence  it  is  called  dyera'-broom,  green-wood, 

A  piece  of  some  geniculated  plant  ••eming  to  be  wood-waxen,  or  dyers -weed.    A  dram  and  a 

part  of  a  sugar-cane.                Wooduatd  em  FeuXU,  half  of  the  powdered  seeds  operates  as  a  ViUd 

GENII,  in  the  Mahommedan  theologr,  a  sort  purgative.    A  decoction  of  the  plant  is  diuretic ; 

of  intermediate  beings,  supposed  to  exist  between  and,  like  the  former,  has  proved  serviceable  in 
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jiMiieil  cMet.    Hones,  cows,  goats,  and  sheep  the  prayers  and  vows  of  men  to  the  gods.    As 
^  jtT  ^ey  thought  it  helow  the  majesty  of  the  gods 
G£NTrAIJS,ii.s.   IaI.  genUdk,  The  organs  to  enter  into  such  trifling  concerns,  they  es- 
of  geneiatioD.  teemed  this  the  lot  of  the  genii,  whose  nature 
Ham  it  eooeeived  to  be  Japiter,  who  vu  the  was  a  mean  between  the  two ;  who  derived  ira 
Toangait  nan,  vho  is  said  to  have  cat  off  the  mitaii  mortality  from  the  one,  and  passions  from  the 
«f  hm  father.                                             BrowiM.  other ;  and  who  had  a  body  framed  of  an  aerial 
GENITES,  among  the  Hebrews,  those  de-  matter.     Most  of  the  philosophers,    however, 
Mended  from  Abraham  without  any  mixture  of  held,  that  the  genii  of  particular  men  were  born 
fiireign  blood.    The  Greeks  distinguished  by  the  and  died  with  them ;  and  Plutarch  attributes  the 
name  of  genites,  such  of  the  Jews  as  were  issued  ceasing  of  oracles  partly  to  the  death  of  the 
firom  parents  who,  during  the  Babylonish  cap-  genii.     See    Oracle.     Those  heathens,   who 
tivity,  had  not  allied  with  any  gentile  family.  considered  the  genii  as  the  guardians  of  particu- 
GENITING,  n.  i.    A  corruption  of  janeton,  Uir  persons,  believed  that  they  rejoiced  and  were 
an  eariy  apple  gathered  in  June.  afflicted  at  the  good  or  ill  fortune  that  befel  their 
In  July  come  early  pears  and  plumbe  in  fruit,  f  rati-  wards.    They  never,  or  very  rarely,  appeared  to 
11^  and  codlisa.                                            Saeomm  them,  and  then  only  in  favour  of  some  person  of 
GE'NITIVE,  adj,    Lat.  ^mtivus.    In  gram-  extraordinary  virtue  or  dignity.    They  likewise 
roar,  the  name  of  a  case,  which,  amooe  other  re-  held  a  great  difference  between  the  genii  of  differ- 
latioos,  signifies  one  begotten,  as,  the  lather  of  a  ent  men ;  and  that  some  were  much  more  power- 
mi  ;  or  one  begetting,  as,  son  of  a  father,  ful  than  others ;  on  this  principle  a  wizard  in  Ap- 
T%e  Gevitivs  is  the  second  case  of  the  pion  bids  Anton v  keep  at  a  distance  from  Octa- 
declension  of  nouns.    The  relation  of  one  thing  vius,  as  Antony  s   genius    was  inferior  to  and 
considered  as  belonging   in    some  manner  to  stood  in  awe  of  thdt  of  Octavius.    There  were 
another,  occasioned,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  a  also  evil  genii,  who  took  a  pleasure  in  perse- 
peculiar  termination  of  nouns  called  the  genitive  cuting  men,  and  bringing  them  evil  tiaings ; 
case;  but  in  the  modern  tongues  a  particle  is  such  was  that  in   Paterculus,  &c.,  which  ap- 
prefixed  to  express  the  relation  of  this  case.    In  peared  to  Brutus  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
English  we  prefix  the  particle  of;  in  French  de  Fhilippi. 

or  ^,  fce. ;  though  in  strictness  mere  are  no  cases  GkNLIS  (Stephanie  F^icil^  Ducrest  de  St. 

in  either  of  these  languages;  inasmuch  as  they  Aubin,  marquise  de  Sillery),  countess  de.    This 

do  not  expiess  the  different  relations  of  things  popular  authoress  was  bom  near  Autun,  in  1746. 

by  different  terminations,  but  by  prepositions.  Mile,  de  St.  Aubin   was  celebrated    for  her 

GENIUS, «.  s.    Fr.  genie ;  Lat.  geniue.    A  beauty  and  musical  talents,  and  fiivorably  re- 

M>led  ruling  power ;  a  person  of  superior  men-  ceived  in  the  most  distinguished  fiimilies.  Count 

tal  faculties ;  peculiar  disposition  or  nature.  Genlis,  who  had  never  seen  her,  but  had  read  a 

GENII,  n.  s.     Plural  of  genius,  and  always  letter  of  hers,  was  so  enraptured  with  the  style 

oaed  in  its  primary  sense :  the  annexed  illus-  in  which  it  was  written,  that  he  offered  her  his 

tntioo  is  an  example.  hand,    notwithstanding  her  want  of    fortune. 

If  there  be  infinite  pUnetary    and  firmamental  The  countess,  now  become  the  niece  of  roadame 

vflfl^  a»  Mine  will,  there  be  infinite  Grait,  or  com-  de  Montesson,  gained,   access  to  the  house  of 

mMadiag  spirits  belonging  to  each  of  them.     Burton.  Qrieans,  and,  in  1782,  was  made  governess  of  the 

Gesios,  a  good  or  evil  spirit  or  daemon,  whom  duke's  children.     Her  new  duties  induced  her  to 

tbe  andents  supposed  set  over  each  person,  to  write  the  Th^tre  d'Education  (1779),  Adele  et 

direct  his  birth,  accompany  him  in  lite,  and  to  Theodore   (1782),    the    Veill6es    du  Chftteau 

he  his  guard.    Scb  Djemon.    Among  the  Ro-  (1784),  and  the  Annales  de  la  Vertu  (1783) — 

osns,  Festns  observes,   the  name  genius  was  works  on  education,  to  which  tlie  reputation  and 

given  to  the  god  who  had  the  power  of  doing  station  of  the  authoress  attracted  general  atten- 

all  things,   deum   qui    vim    obtineret    rerum  tion.    She  conducted  the  education  of  the  chil- 

omniam  gerendamm :  which  Vossius,  de  Idol.,  dren  entirely  herself,  taking  part,  at  the  same 

ntber  dioosea  to  read  genendarum,  who  has  the  time,  in  the  other  affairs  of  the  house  of  Orleans, 

power  of  producing  all  things :  by  reason  Cen-  It  appears,  firom  her  writings,  that  she  was  favor* 

loriaas  frequently  uses  gerere  for  gignere.    Fes-  ably  disposed  towards  the  revolution ;  that  she 

^  adds,  that  Aufustius  spake  of  the  genius  as  had  received  Potion  and  Barr^re  in  her  house, 

the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Father  of  men,  who  and  had   been   present  in   the  sessions  of  the 

pve  them  life ;  others  represented  the  genius  as  Jacobins.    She,  however,  left  France  as  early 

t^totelary  god  of  each  place;  and  it  is  certain  as  1791.    She  relates  herself,  in  her  Pr^is  de 

the  last  is  the  most  usual  meaning  of  the  word,  ma  Conduite,    that   Petion   conducted   lier   to 

1^  aaeicnts  had  their  genii  of  nations,  of  cities,  London,  that  she  might  meet  with  no  obstruc- 

^  promces,  &c.    The  following  was  a  very  lions  to  her  journey.     About  the  time  of  the 

c^^omon  inscription   on   their  medals,  genius  September  massacres  (1792),  the  duke  of  Or* 

^rvLi   aoM.      *  The  genius    of  the  Roman  leans  recalled  her  to  Paris.    As  the  governess 

pople.'    The  Platonists,  and  other  eastern  phi-  of  the  young  ducltess  of  Orleans,  and  the  friend 

"^>hers,  supposed   the  genii    to  inhabit  the  and  confidant  of  the  father,  she  had  become  sus- 

^  fcgion  of  air  between  earth  and  heaven :  pected.    She  therefore  retired,  with  the  princess, 

*tt  they  were  a  sort  of  intermediate  powers,  to  Toumay,  where  she   married  her  adoptive 

^  acted  as  mediators  between  gods  and  men :  daughter,  the  beautiful  Pamela,  to  lord  Edward 
*J  they  were  the  interpreters  and  agents  of  the  Fitzgerald.  Here  she  saw  general  Dumouriez, 
§^;  communicated  their  wills  to  men;  and    and  followed  himtoSt. Amand.    Not  approving 
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of  thf  plan  of  the  geneftl  (who  had  the  sons  of  straight  row  of  magnificent  palaces :  and  the 
the  duke  of  Orleans  with  him),  to  march  to  Stiada  Balbi,  the  Strada  Nnova,  and  the  Strada 
Paris  and  overthrow  the  republic,  she  retired  Nuovissima,  are  still  spoken  of  by  travellers  as 
with  the  princess  to  Switzerland,  in  April,  1793,  having  a  striking  and  magnificent  coup d'ceil.  The 
where  she  lived  in  a  convent  at  Bremgarten,  a  others,  though  clean  and  well  paved,  are  gene- 
few  miles  from  Ziirich.  The  daughter  of  the  ^^y  narrow,  crooked,  and  some  of  ±mi  re- 
duke  of  Orleans  having  then  sone  to  join  her  markably  steep.  The  palaoes  of  the  o-devanC 
aunt,  the  princess  of  Cond^,  at  rriburg,  madame  nobility  axe  alnioat  all  of  marble,  and  maiir  of 
de  Genlis  retired  with  her  foster-daughter.  Hen-  them  are  painted  on  the  outside.  That  where 
riette  Sercy,  who  was  now  alone  left  to  her,  to  the  doge  resided,  and  where  the  great  and  little 
Altona,  in  1794,  where,  in  monastic  solitude,  council,  and  the  two  colleges  of  the  piocura 
she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  literature.  At  a  tori  and  govematori  assembled,  is  a  large  stone 
country  seat  in  the  territory  of  Holstein,  she  building  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  con- 
wrote  the  Chevaliers  du  Cygne,  a  novel  which  tains  some  fine  paintings  in  fresco ;  two  sta- 
contains  many  republican  expressions,  and  very  tues  of  Andrew  and  John  Doria  in  white  mar- 
free  descriptions.  It  appeared  in  1805,  in  Paris,  ble;  and  an  arsenal,  which  used  to  contain  arms 
with  many  alterations.  In  1795,  she  published  for  34,000  men,  and  thirty-three  coats  of  mail, 
Pr^is  de  la  Conduiie  de  Madame  oe  Genlis.  whicfa^,  it  is  said,  were  worn  by  as  many  Genoese 
At  the  end  of  this  work  there  is  a  letter  to  her  heroines  in  a  crusade.  The  residences  of  the 
eldest  pupil,  in  which  she  exhorts  him  not  to  DurazzOy  Doria,  Pallavicini,  Balbi,  and  Corrego 
accept  the  crown  if  ever  it  should  be  offered  to  families  are  also  much  admired.  Many  of  the 
him,  because  the  French  republic  seemed  to  rest  fapades  of  these  palaces  are  painted  in  fresco  in 
upon  moral  and  just  foundations.    When  Bona-  a  very  superior  style. 

parte  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  The  Palazzo  Durazzo,  still  belonging  to  a  sig- 

she  returned  to  France,  and  received  from  him  a  nore  of  that  name,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Genoa, 

house,  and,  in  1805,  a  pension  of  6,000  francs.  Lady  Morgan's  lively  description  of  it  will  give 

Her  numerous  works  (upwards  of  90  volumes),  the  reader  a  correct  idea  both  of  the  rest  of  these 

among  which  the  Th^tre  d' Education,  Made-  edifices  and  the  existing  manners  of  the  Genoese, 

rooiselle  de  Clermont,  and  Madame  de  la  Valli^re,  *  The  superb  portico  is  ornamented  with  columns 

appear  to  be  the  best,  are  distinguished  by  their  of  white  marble  of  the  Doric  order — ^its  vast 

pleasing  style  and  noble  sentiments.    Most  of  court  is  rich  in  architecture,  fountains,  and  hang- 

the  works  of  madame  de  Genlis  belong  to  the  ing  terraces,  and  four  flights  of  broad  marble 

class  of  historical  novels.  steps  lead  to  iu  immense  anti-chamber,  the  fitst 

GENNESARETH,  in  ancient  geography,  a  apartment  of  that  attic  suite,  called  in  Genoa 

take  of  Lower  Galilee,  called  also  Cinnereth,  the  Mezzari  Nobili  Superiori :  for  the  household 

Cinereth,  or  Chinnereth,  by  Moses;  140  stadia  economy  of  Genoa,  as  in ^ many  other  cities  of 

in  length,  and  forty  in  br^th ;  abounding  in  Italy,  is  the  reverse  of  wHat  it  is  in  England, 

fish.    St  Matthew  <ix\a  it  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  The  narrow  street  and  high  dark  opposite  walls 

Sl  John  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  make  the  lower  floors  exceedingly  disagreeable 

GENOA  (Ital.  Geneva),  a  handsome  man-  '  and  gloomy ;  and  the  garret  contains  die  rooms 

time  city  of  Italy,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  re-  of  state  and  ceremony,  the  cabinets  of  the  relics 

publican  state  ofthis  name,  which  extended  along  of  former  grandeur;  while  the  impoverished  or 

the  shores  of  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  degenemted  lords  are  niched  into  an  entresol,  or 

called  the  gulf  of  Genoa.    This  territory,  while  mezzanini,  half  way  between  the  first  floor  and 

independent,  was  described  as  about  152  miles  the  last. 

in  length,  but  varying  in  its  breadth  from  eight  '  The  porticoes,  or  entrances  of  the  Genoese 

to  twenty  miles.    It  was  bounded  on  the  north  palaces,  resemble  in  nothing  the  hall  of  a  noble 

by  Piedmont,  the  Milanese,  and  the  Parmesan,  English  residence,  or  the  court  of  a  French  hotel, 

on  die  east  by  the  states  of  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  There  is  no  sturdy  porter  to  be  roused  from  his 

onthesouthbytheMeditermneanSea,andonthe  '  leathern  convenience,' to  give  or  denyadmia- 

west  by  the  county  of  Nice.     It  was  a  part  of  sion,  vrith  a  growl  and  a  frown :  no  bluff  Swiss, 

the  ancient  Liguria,  whence  the  French  named  it  nor  mani^r^e  demoiselle,  to  pop  their  head  over 

in  modern  times  the  Ligurian  Republic.    It  lies  the  half-door  of  the  lodge,  and  receive  comtmands 

between  T*  2T  and  9°  25'  £.  long.,  and  between  and  answer  enquiries.     The  sole  occupant  of 

43^  40*  and  45^  0'  N.  lat.    It  was  transferred  to  these  magnificent  structures  (where  there  is  any) 

Sardinia  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  now  is  a  cobbler,  perhaps,  or  a  stocking-grafter,  who 

forms  a  province  of  that  kingdom.  pays  for  being  permitted  to  ply  his  profession 

The  city  of  Genoa  rises  from  the  northero  ex-  amidst  the  sculptures  of  Michael  Angeio  and  the 

tremity  of  the  gulf  in  the  form  of  an  amphi-  frescoes  of  Carloui,  by  keeping  out  dogs,  or  pre- 

theatre,thehillon  which  it  is  situated  exhibiting  its  venting  the  idle  and  the  filthy  from  sleeping  on 

large  white  bouses,  and  numerous  public  edifices,  the  stairs,  or  corridors,— all  open  to  public  in* 

in  striking  contrast  with  the  dark  cliffs  of  the  shore,  trusion.    In  one  of  the  porticoes  of  these  beau- 

and  the  naked  sterility  of  the  Appeunines  behind  tiful  palaces  we  found  a  mattress-cleaner  very 

them.  On  the  land  side  a  double  wall  surrounds  busy  at  his  filthy  woriL ;  and  in  the  nobler  apart- 

this  ancient  abode  of  commerce  and  the  arts :  ments  of  another,  the  anti-room  was  occupied  by 

the  inner  one  is  about  six  miles  in  circuit ;  the  a  laundress.     Several  of  the  lower  and  lesser 

outer,  called  the  NuovaThura,  including  several  rooms  were  hired  out  to  poor  tradesmen;  and 

hills,  is  perhaps  twice  that  length.    Two  of  the  many  of  the  superior  apartments  were  occupied 

streets  at  one  time  consist^  entirely  of  a  double  by  the  ministers  of  the  corps  diplomatique. 
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S<MM,1ume«€r,  were  inhabited  bv  the  noble  fii-  doges  and  ambfmndony  ranee  the  ancient  Du- 
milio  to  whom  they  belonged ;  but  in  the  au*  razziy  with  all  their  insignia  of  wealth  and  splen- 
tuBa  almost  all  the  Genoese  aristocracy  are  at  dor.    Here  too  with  luge,  languid,  dark  eyes, 
their  villas.    It  was  to  one  of  these  Jobsons  we  and  primitive  airs,  still  bloom  the  Madonna 
were  fteqaently  indebted  (when  we  went  alone)  Francescas,  Caterioas,  and  other  beauties  of  this 
far  infoimation  of  how  we  were  to  proceed,  or  distinguished  house.    Some  of  them  are  encir- 
wUdi  flight  of  stairs  we  were  to  ascend,  or  where  cled  (as  the  mothers  of  free  states  should  be)  by 
we  had  a  chance  of  finding  the  custode  or  person  their  children ;  and  all  of  them,  clothed  in  the 
retained  for  showing  the  palace:  but  their  Ge-  stand-on-end  velvet  of  the  Genoese  looms,  ez- 
Doese  jargon  occasicmally  prevented  our  deriving  hibit  great  richness  of  ornament,  and  are  covered 
any  benefit  from  their  information :— though  all  with  Venetian  chains  and  foreign  gems,  the  pro- 
tbe  lower  orders  understand  Italian,  few  8p«ik  it.  duce  of  their  husbands'  commerce  in  the  Levant. 
*  As  we  ascended  the  magnificent  stairs  of  the  Among  these  domestic  portraits,  we  found  a  pic- 
Duruxo,  we  met  a  half-starved  dog  chasing  down  ture  of  our  own  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn,  by  nol- 
a  hen;  and,  after  repeatedly  ringing  at  the  fold-  bein.    It  is  extremely  curious  for  its  costume ; 
ing  doois  of  the  anti-room  of  the  Mezzari  nobili  but  in  the  meagre  red-haired  lady,  here  repre- 
soperiori,  they  were  at  last  thrown  open  by  a  sented,  there  is  nothing  to  excuse  the  adulterous 
man  with  a  boot  on  one  hand  and  a  brush  in  the  passion  of  Henry  VIII,    tliough  something  to 
other-^who,  at  once  understanding  the  object  of  account  for  his  cutting  off  a  head,  which  had  not 
oor  visit,  drew  on  a  fine  old  livery  coat,  which  one  charm  to  plead  for  it    Holbein,  though  a 
hnog  upon  a  marble  bust  by  Filippo  Parodi,  bold,  was  a  most  unlovely  painter.    Opposite  to 
and  led  the  way  through  that  long  and  inter-  Anne  Boleyn  hangs  a  delicious  picture  of*  the 
minable  suite  of  apartments,  whose  walls  were  holiest  and  fairest  of  royal  saints,  queen  Cathe- 
enriched  with  chenNd'ceuvre  of  the  arts,  whose  rine  of  Sweden,  by  that  painter  whose  type  of 
floois  were  of  marble,  and  whose  roo&  were  of  beauty  was  all  divine,  yet  all  melancholy,  the 
gold.    Galleries,  cabinets,  terraces,  rooms  va-  true  delineator  of  a    crucified    Deity — Carlo 
noittly  named  and  variously  decorated,  appeared  Dolce!  The  Sala  Paolo,  so  called  from  its  chef- 
in  endless  succession— all  covered  witti  dust,  d*ceuvre,  by  Paul  Veronese,  is  the  most  interest- 
touched  by  decay,  and  abandoned  to  solitude,  ing  of.'the  suite,  merely  beoiuse  it  does  contain 
Still  there  b  something  very  fine  in  the  Genoese  this  picture,  so  well  known,  so  often  and  so  ac- 
nobility,  under  the  weight  of  their  ruined  for-  curately  copied,  so  delightful  to  gaze  on,  so  dan- 
tnoes  and  depressed  spirits,  retaining  tiiese  noble  gerous  to  describe.    The  subject  is  Mary  Mag- 
nansiona,  preserving  the  least  of  their  countless  dalen  at  the  feet  of  Christ  in  the  house  of  the 
objects  of  ait,  and  consecrating  these  images  of  Pharisee.    Never  was  a  sacred  subject  so  hu- 
their  ancient  wealth  and  infiuence  to  the  memory  manly  conceived,  more  divinely  executed.' 
cf  their  nation's  past  prosperity,  and  to  the  ad(-       Genoa  is  the  see    of   an   archbishop   who 
munion  of  foreign  curiosi^.    lliey  can  indeed  presides  over  the  four  suffragait  dioceses  into 
no  longer  spread  the  splendid  board,  nor  fill  the  which  the  former  republic  is  divided.  The  esta- 
giUed  hall ;  but  their  palaces  are  still  open  to  blished  religion  is  Catholic,  but  all  other  sects 
gntiff  die  stranger^s  research,  and  to  improve  (includine  even  the  Jews)  are  tolerated.     There 
hb  tMte.    They  are  not  even  closed  against  the  is  an  ola  university  here  having  a  vast  library, 
risilois  of  that  nation  who  imposed  3ie  chain,  but  all  'the Acuities'  seem  to  languish  within  its 
^diile  they  accepted  the  rites  of  hospitality ;  walls.    Before  the  late  revolbtionary  tiroes,  the 
sod  who,  under  the  semblance  oi  lih«rly  and  number  of  churches  in  Genoa  was  thirty-two, 
^ncodship,  betrayed  the  confidence,  and  broke  and  of  religious  houses  seventy.    Several  of  the 
tike  trust,  reposed   in  them  by  their  generous  former  are  master-pieces  of  architecture,  but  all 
^ts.  are  most  gaudily  ornamented.    The  church  of 
*  The  architectural  defects  of  the  Palazzo  Du-  the  Annunciation,  and  the  cathedral,  are  the 
luzo  appear  to  be  the  breaking  up  of  its  vast-  most  admired.    That  of  Carignano  was  built  at 
Mss  into  a  number  of  small  rooms ;  each  indeed  the  expense  of  a  single  citizen,  whose  grandson 
interesting,  as  bearing  the  name  of  the  great  erected  the  bridge  of  that  name,  which  joins  two 
<Mer  whose  works  cover  its  walb;  but  defect  hills,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  fiivorite  pro- 
^ive  as  forming  a  part  of  the  great  whole.    Even  menades.    The  theatres  are  three  in  numoer. 
the  ^ous  gallery  is  but  a  long  narrow  strip,  The  great  hospital  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  and 
nfiaitely  too  small  for  its  splendid  and  curious  the  ^bergo  dei  Poveri,  or  poor-house,  are  noble 
collection  of  statues  and  sculptures,  ancient  and  buildings ;  but  tlieir  once  ample  fands  have  been 
iDodeni.    The  ornaments  and  roof  of  this  apart-  greatly  intruded  upon  by  their  late  masters, 
meat,  all  of  the  richest  carving,  gilding,  and  The  public  stores  or  wine,  oil,  and  wood,  from 
painting,  are  by  Parodi.    The  firescoes  represent  whicn  the  middling  and  lower  classes  may  pur- 
the  destruction  of  the  four  great  empires ;  a  good  chase,  are  however  still  kept  up :  and  the  inns 
*tpablican  sabject,  and  curiously  treated.   Each  here  are  considered  commodious, 
^pire  is  represented  by  some  of  its  well-known        Genoa  still  conducts  a  considemble  export 
hulorical  tyrants,  as  Darius,  Sardanapalus,  Pto-  trade  in  rice,  fruit,  and  olive  oil,  as  likewise  in 
)^i  and  Augustnlus,  surrounded  by  Syrens-^  her  manufactures,  of  silk,  damasks,  and  velvets. 
^  tfontespans.  Pompadours,  Nell  Gwins,  &c.  The  annual  value  of  the  silk  and  satin  manufoc- 
<if  antiquity.    Besides  the  historical  paintings  of  tures  is  from  £200,000  to  £300,000;  the  raw 
^  gieat  masters,  the  family  portraits  of  the  Du-  material  being  partly  raised  at  home,  and  partly 
■iBOias  in  all  the  other  palaces,  by  such  painters  imported  from  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  the  Levant. 
^  Tman,  Vandyke,  and  Tintoretto,  are  of  great  From  Sicily  also  com  is  imported,  and  occasion- 
■BtcvNt    Here,  in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  as  ally  from  Barbary ;  iron  and  naval  stores  from 
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the  Baltic,  liQcn  and  sail-cloth  from  Germany,  lost  all  authority  in  Italy,  the  Genoew  began  to 
and  from  £ngland,  tin,  lead,  hardware,  and  cot-  form  themselves  into  a  republic,  and  to  be  go- 
tons.  To  these  may  be  added  wool  from  Spain,  vemed  by  their  ovm  magistrates,  who  were  fh^y 
wax  and  cotton  from  the  Levant,  and  colonial  elected,  and  took  the  name  of  consuls.    To  su|>- 

Sroduce  from  the  United  States,  and  fish  from  port  their  independence  they  applied  themselves 
[e¥rfoundland.  A  considerable  transit  trade  was  to  commerce  and  navigation ;  and  being  appre- 
facilitated  by  a  law  passed  in  1751,  which  ena-  hensive  that  some  of  the  German  emperors,  wiio 
bled  the  merchants  to  deposit  goods  in  a  quarter  often  invaded  Italy,  might  renew  their  pretensions 
of  the  town  called  Porto  Franco,  dutyfree  unless  to  their  states,  they  acknowledged  Berengarias 
taken  oiit  for  consumption.  The  exchange  trans-  III.  duke  of  Friuli,who  had  been  elected  empe- 
actious  are  also  considerable,  though  the  different  ror  by  a  party  of  Italian  nobles.  Berengahus, 
denominations  and  modes  of  reckoning  money  who  with  difficulty  maintained  himself  in  his 
are  complex,  and  the  celebrated  bank  of  Genoa  new  dignity,  endeavoured  by  his  concessions  to 
no  longer  exists.  The  Genoese  vessels  in  enlarge  the  number  of  bis  adherents:  and  ac- 
the  coasting  trade,  do  not  exceed  100,  and  fifty  cordingly  confirmed  the  new  republic  in  all  its 
perhaps  trade  m  the  open  sea ;  but  the  chief  bust-  privileges.  After  this  the  Genoese  began  to  ex- 
ness  of  the  city  is  carried  on  under  foreign  flags,  tend  their  commerce  from  Spain  to  Syria^  and 
llie  port  of  Genoa  is  formed  by  two  moles,  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople;  their  vessels  being 
witK  a  light^house  on  one  mole  hesd,  and  a  fort  fitted  for  fighting  as  well  as  merchandise.  Having 
on  the  other,  distant  from  each  other  a  quarter  of  thus  acquired  great  reputation,  they  were  invited 
a  mile :  the  depth  within  is  seven  to  three  fathoms,  in  1017,  by  the  Pisans,  who  had  likewise  formed 
and,  though  a  south  wind  throws  in  a  considerable  themselves  into  a  republic,  to  join  with  them  io 
swell,  it  is  sufficiently  secure.  Both  east  and  an  expedition  against  Sardinia,  which  bad  been 
west  the  shore  is  lined  with  towns  and  villages,  conquered  by  the  Moors.  In  this  expedition  they 
Genoa  contains  a  population  of  about  80,000  were  successful ;  the  island  was  reduced ;  but 
souls.  firom  this  time  an  enmity  took  place  between  the 
The  ancient  histoiv  of  Genoa,  like  that  of  many  two  republics,  which  did  not  end  but  with  the 
other  places,  is  involved  in  fiible.  Some  say  it  ruin  of  that  of  Pisa.  The  first  war  with  the  Pi- 
was  built  by  Genuus,  a  son  of  Saturn ;  others  by  sans  commenced  about  thirty  years  after  the  Sar- 
tbe  god  Janus,  agreeably  to  which  origin  the  an-  dinian  expedition,  and  lasted  eighteen  years;  when 
cient  Latin  authors  often  call  it  Janua.  Be  that  the  contending  parties  having  concluded  a  peace, 
as  it  may,  the  city  of  Genoa  was  a  celebrated  they  sent  their  united  forces  against  the  Moon  in 
emporium  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  Africa,  of  whom  they  are  said  to  have  killed 
and,  having  declared  for  the  Romans,  was  plun-  100,000. 

dered  and  burnt  by  Mago  the  Carthaginian.    It  llie  Genoese  were  very  active  in  the  time  of 

was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Romans;  and  with  the  crusades,  and  had  a  principal  share  in  the 

the  rest  of  Italy  continued  under  their  dominion  taking  of  Jerusalem.    They  also  waged  conside- 

till  the  overthrow  of  the  western  empire  in  476.  rable  wan  with  the  Moors   in  Spain,  whom 

In  498  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Theodoric  the  they  generally  defeated.     They  also  prevailed 

Ostrogoth;  who,  having  defeated  the  usurper  against  the  neighbouring  states;   and,  in  1220, 

Odoacer,  became  king  of  Italy.    Not  long  after,  had  enlarged  their  territories  beyond  the  skirts 

the  Gotkf  being  almost  entirely  subdued  by  Be-  of  the  Appennines,  so  that  the  rest  of  Italy 

lisarius,  Justinian*s  general,  Genoa  was  re-an-  looked  upon  them  with  a  jealous  eye;  but  in 

nexed  to  the  Roman  or  rather  eastern  empire.  1311  the  ractions  which  had  long  reigned  in  the 

In  670  it  was  plundered  and  burnt  bv  the  Lom-  city,  notwithstanding  all  its  wealth  and  power^ 

bards,  whose  king,  Protharis,  erected  it  into  a  induced  the  inhabitants  to  submit  for  twentv 

provincial  dukedom.     The  Lombards  continued  years  to  the  dominion  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII. 

roasters  of  Genoa  till  774,  when  they  were  con-  That  emperor,  however,  died  m  August  1312  ; 

quered  by  Charlemagne.    He  reduced  Liguria  to  and  the  vicar  he  had  left  soon  after  went  to  Pisa, 

its  ancient  bounds  settled   by  Augustus,  and  upon  which  the  dissentions  in  Genoa  revived 

erected  it  into  a  marquisate :  appointing  his  re-  with  greater  fuiy  than  ever.     In  1317  a  quarrel 

lation  Audemaras  the  first  count  or  margrave,  happened  between  the  fitmilies  of  Spinola  and 

In  806  the  Genoese  reduced  Corsica.    Genoa  at  Dona ;  which  came  to  such  a  height,  that  both 

diis  time  being  distinguished  for  its  wealth  and  parties  fought  in  the  streets  for  twenty-four  days 

populousness,  began  to  give  its  name  to  the  without  intermission,  raised  l>atterinff  engines 

whole  coast ;  and  continued  under  the  dominion  against  each  other's  houses,  and  filled  the  city 

of  Uiese  counts  for  about  100  years,  till  the  Car-  with  blood.    At  last  the  Spinole  quitted  the  city, 

lovingian  race  became  extinct  in  Italy,  and  the  and  retired  to  their  territories  in  the  Appennine 

empire  was  transfeired  to  the  German  princes,  mountains.    The  civil  war  continued  till  1331  : 

In  935,  while  the  Genoese  forces  were  absent  on  when,  by  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Naples,  it 

tome  expedition,  the  Saracens  surprised  the  city,  was  agreed  that  all  exiles  should  return  to  the 

whidi  they  plundered  and  burnt,  putting  to  death  city ;  that  the  republic  should  be  governed  by 

a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  carrying  the  king's  vicar,  and  all  the  offices  of  the  stale  be 

others  into  captivity.     Having  embarked  their  equally  divided  between  the  Guelfii  and  the  Gi- 

captives,  together  with  an  immense  booty,  they  b«l lines,  the  two  contending  parties.    By  this 

set  sail  for  Africa ;  but  the  Genoese,  immediately  ruinous  war  the  coast  of  Genoa,  formerly  adorned 

ittaming,  pursued  the  invaders ;  and,  having  en-  with  palaces  and  vineyards,  was  now  reduced  to 

tirely  defeated  them,  recovered  all  ihe  captivf^  the  appearance  oT  a  barren  waste.    So  great  was 

and  booty,  and  took  a  great  number  of  die  ene-  the  aesolalion  that,  according  to  Petrarch,  the 

my'i  ships.  Aboat  A.  D.  950,  the  Fxanks  having  spectatou  who  sailed  along  were  stnick  with 
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MtDBtduiieiit  and  horror.    Villaniy  a  cootempo-  who  had  again  obtained  the  torereignty,  had 

ruT  authoTy  relates,  that  the  losses  each  party  left  them  only  a  shadow  of  liberty,  while  they 

haa  sustained  would  haTe  been  sufficient  to  have  pretended  to  protect  them  from  their  enemies, 

pudiased  a  kingdom;  the  Genoese  ^public  be-  To  the  ndbiUty  he  represented  the  disgrace  of 

ing  esteemed  in  his  time  the  richest  and  most  suffering  the  goremment  to  be  vested  in  the 

poweHol  state  in  Christendom.    Stella  informs  hands  of  foreigners  less  worthy  of  authority  than 

OS  that,  before  the  war,  the  most  extravagant  tliemselves.    Thus  he  soon  formed  a  strong  fiic- 

prolusion  and  luxury  prevailed  among  the  Ge-  tion,and  when  almost  three-fourths  of  the  French 

noese ;  but  that,  towards  the  end,  many  noble  garrison  had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague,  he 

famities  were  reduced  to  indigence ;  so  that,  for  advanced  with  600  men.     His  friends  having 

aboat  100  years  after,  it  became  fashionable  for  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  him,  he  seixed  the 

the  nobles  to  live  in  a  plain  and  frugal  manner,  principal  posts,  and  thus  became  master  of  it 

In  1336  both  parties,  suspending  their  animosi-  without  drawing  his  sword.  The  garr.son  retired 

ties,  sent  two  fleets  of  twenty  galleys  each  into  to  the  forts,  where  thev  soon  af&r  capitukited, 

the  German  Oc^n,  to  assist  Philip  VI.  king  of  and  beiog  driven  out  of  the  city,  Doria  re-estab- 

France,  against  Edward  III.  of  England.    This  lished  the  ancient  form  of  government.     See 

naral  expedition  proved  the  cause  of  a  most  re-  Doria. 

oiarkable  zevoliition  in  the  Genoese  government.  The  republic  continued  throughout  the  rest  of 
The  sailors  accused  their  officers  of  defrauding  the  eighteenth  century  to  preserve  her  liberty, 
them  of  their  pay,  proceeded  to  an  open  mutiny,  though  greatly  fallen  from  her  ancient  splendor, 
and  having  expelled  the  admiral,  ana  other  com-  In  1684,  the  Genoese  having  fallen  under  the 
manders,  seized  the  galleys.     Philip  VI.,  being  resentment  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  city  was  almost 
chosen  arbitrator,  decided  in  &vor  of  the  officers,  destroyed  by  a  formidable  bombardment     In 
and  imprisoned  sixteen  chiefs  of  the  mutineers.  1688  it  was  bombarded  by  admiral  Byng,  and 
Upon  tnis  several  of  the  sailors  left  the  fleet,  and  forced  to  capitulate :  but  the  British  government 
returned  to  Genoa ;  where  they  went  round  the  had  no  view  of  making  a  permanent  conquest  of 
coasts,  repeating  their  mutinous  complaints,  which  it.    In  1713  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  sold  the 
were  eagerly  listened  to  upon  a  fidse  report  that  town  and  marquisate  of  Finale  to  the  republic, 
the  mutineers  were  broken  upon  the  wheel.  The  which,  in  1743,  involved  it  in  a  bloody  war ;  for 
&ctious  spirit  increased ;  and  at  last  the  Geno-  the  queen  of  Hungary  having,  by  the  treaty  of 
ese  insisted  on  having  an  abbot  of  their  own  Worms,  ceded  to  the  king  of  Saidinia  her  right 
choosing,  and  twenty  of  the  people,  with  the  to  Finale,  the  Genoese  formed  an  alliance  with 
consent  of  the  captains  of  the  republic,  assem-  France,  Spain,  and  Naples :  and,  in  1745,  de- 
bled  for  that  purpose.     While  the  multitude,  clared  war  against  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who 
however,  were  impatiently  expecting  their  deci-  soon  made  himself  master  of  great  part  of  the 
tion,  a  mechanic  mounted  a  bench  and  proposed  state,  while  several  Genoese  ports  were  bom- 
that  Samuele  Bucanigree  should  be  chosen  ab-  horded  by  the  British,  and  the  city  of  Genoa  was 
boL    This  being  instantly  echoed,  by  the  popu-  taken  by  the  Imperialists :  but  after  a  terrible 
lace,  he  was  first  declared  abbot,  then  lord,  and  slaughter  thoy  were  driven  out  by  the  Genoese ; 
at  hot  doge,  of  Genoa.  But  the  dissentions  con-  who  again  defeated  them  in  1747,  when  they  at- 
tioued  as  violent  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the  tempted  to  recover  it.    In  1730  the  island  of 
power  of  the  new  magistrate ;  and  by  these  per-  Corsica  revolted  from  the  Genoese,  and  could 
petual  divisions  the  republic  was  at  last  so  much  never  afterwards  be  reduced  by  them:  for  which 
^veakened  that,  in  1390,  Charies  VI.,  king  of  reason  they  at  last  sold  it  to  the  French,  who  in 
Fraoce,  was  declared  lord  of  Genoa.    However  1770  totally  reduced  it.    See  CoasiCA. 
the  Genoese  soon  became  exceedingly  impatient  The  ancient  constitution,  from  the  time  of  its 
of  the  French  government ;  and,  in  1423,  the  establishment  by  the  brave  Andrew  Doria,  in 
doke  of  Milan  obtained  the  sovereignty.    With  1528,  was  aristocratic,  though  not  so  much  so  as 
this  sitnation  they  were  soon  equally  displeased,  that  of  Venice     The  nobility  alone  were  capable 
sad  therefore  revolted  in  1436.  In  1458,  findin((  of  holding  the  chief  offices  in  the  republic.  From 
theauelves  pressed  by  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  this  body  were  elected  the  doge,  the  great  coun- 
KDt  by  Alpnonso  king  of  Naples,  thev  conferred  cil,  and  the  senate.     The  doge,  or  duke,  was 
the  sovereignty  of  their  state  upon  Charles  VII.  elected  for  two  years,  and  was  incapacitated  from 
of  Fiance.    But  in  1460  they  revolted,  and  four  being  re-elected  for  6ve  years  after;  but  had  a 
years  after  put  themselves  again  under  the  pro-  procurator's  office  assigned  him,  and  a  pension 
Section  of  tne  duke  of  Mil^;  from  whom  mey  of  500  scudi  for  life.     No  person  could  be 
veyolted  in  1478.    He  was  again  declared  sove-  elected  doge  till  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  and  had 
f  ign  of  the  republic  in  1488;   and  in  1499  the  left  off  trade  for  fifteen  years  before.    The  great 
<%  and  territories  of  Genoa  were  conquered  by  council  consisted  of  eighty  counsellors,  in  whom 
I^niis  XII.  of  France.    The  fickleness  of  the  the  sovereignty  chiefly  resided.  The  8er.ate  con- 
Genoese  was  not  corrected  by  this  misfortune,  sisted  of  twelve  senators,  who,  with  the  doge, 
^^  revolted  in  1506 ;  but  next  year  were  again  bad  the  administration  of  affairs.  In  November, 
fitbdued  by  Louis.  In  1512  they  again  revolted ;  1797,  this  form  of  government  was  overturned, 
^  in  1516  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered  hereditary  titles  and  honors  abolished,  and  a  new 
^  die  Spaniards.    In  1528  the  celebrated  An-  democratic  constitution  established,  by  Buona- 
^Kw  Doria,   then  an   admiral   in  the  French  parte,  with  a  directory,  two  councils,  &c.,  simi- 
'''▼ice,  undertook  to  rescue  his  country  from  the  lar  to  the  then  constitution  of  France ;  while  the 
(loQiDion  of  foreign  princes,  and  restore  it  to  its  whole  state,  according  to  the  then  frantic  rage 
^^»  He  told  his  countrymen  that  the  French,  of   the  French  for  republicanism,  was  called 
^OL.  X  E 
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the  Ligurian  republic,  Kod,  being  ander  the 
control  of  the  rulers  of  France,  it  long  shared 
in  the  ^variare  of  that  country.  In  1801  the  city 
sustained  a  severe  siege  from  the  Austrian  army 
and  the  British  fleet,  till  literally  starred ;  which 
obliged  the  French  General,  Massena,  to  evacu- 
ate it  on  the  7th  of  June.  It  was  however  soon 
afterwards  delivered  up  to  the  French,  upon  the 
celebrated  victory  of  Marengos  and  the  republic 
restored  to  tranquillity  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
But  Buonaparte  having  afterwards  abjured  his 
republican  notions,  and  assumed  the  titles  of  em- 
peror of  France  and  king  of  Italy,  this,  with  the 
other  republics  which  his  military  power  had 
contributed  to  raise  in  Europe,  was  to  ex- 
perience another  revolution.  Earlv  in  1805  he 
rorcibly  seized  upon  the  whole  of  this  republic, 
abolished  its  constitution,  and  united  it  to  his 
kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1805  it  was  incorporated 
with  its  territory  into  the  French  empire,  forming 
the  departments  of  Genoa,  Montenotte,  and  the 
Appennines.  It  remained  subject  to  Buonaparte 
until  his  final  reverses  in  Germany,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  France  in  1814,  when  a  British  naval 
force  once  more  blockaded  the  harbour.  To  this 
force  the  Genoese  surrendered,  April  18th  1814, 
and  received  a  garrison,  in  the  expectatiofi  of 
being  reinstated  in  their  former  liberty.  The 
congress  of  Vienna,  however,  decided  otherwise, 
and  made  over  the  ci^,  with  its  territory,  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia.  It  is  now  said  to  be  governed 
by  its  own  laws ;  the  inhabitants  preserving  their 
senate,  their  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  pro- 
vincial councils,  who  impose  all  new  taxes, 
and  conduct  the  entire  police. 

Genoa  is  distant  224  miles  north-west  of 
Rome,  and  stands  in  N.  lat.  44^  25 ,  and  E.  lodg. 

GENOVESI  (Anthony),  a  modem  Italian 
writer  of  celebrity,  was  born  at  Castiglione  in 
1712.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  clergyman,  but 
practised  the  law ;  and,  in  1741,  was  appointed 
professor  of  metaphysics  at  Naples,  tie  after- 
wards exchanged  this  for  the  ethical  chair.  He 
became  also  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
professorship  of  theology.  He  was  made,  how- 
ever, professor  of  political  economy ;  which  place 
he  held  at  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1769. 
He  wrote — 1.  Disciplinarum  Metaphysicarum 
Elementa  Mathematicum  in  morem  adomata, 
4  vols.  8vo;  2.  Elementorum  Artis  Logico- 
criticc  Libri  Quinque;  3.  Delle  Lezioni  dt 
Commercio;  4.  Meditazioni  FilosoficHe  Sulla 
■Religione  e  Sulla  Morale,  &c. 


GENTEEX,  adj. 
Gemtf.elly,  adv. 
Genteel'hess,  fl.  f. 
Gentilesse',  n.  f. 
Gentil'ity,  n.  t. 
Gem'tle,  adj.f  n.  t.  h 

Gc]l'TLEFOLK,fl.t.  [v.a. 

Gen'tlemah,  n.  f . 
Gem'tlemavlirf,  adj. 
Gbmtle'manly,  adv. 
Gbh'tlencss,  n.t. 

Gtlt'TLESHIP,  fl.  t. 

OuKn^wovAif,  II.  f. 
Gnr'TLT,  adv. 
GBN'rar,  n.  t. 
GxicT,  adj. 


Fr.  gentU ;  Italian 
gentite;  Lat.  genti- 
7m.  These  words  are 
indifferently  applied 
to  penons,  disposi- 
tions, and  manners, 
and  primarily  im- 
jyply  softness;  ease; 
grace ;  elegance ;  su- 
periority; rank  :  us- 
ed either  as  descrip- 
tive, or  ironically  as 
terms  of  ridicule. 
The  word  gentle  also 
is  used  for  a  worm 
used  in  angling ;  the 


only  verb  amongst  them,  which  means  to  elevitt 
or  make  gentle,  is  quite  obsolete. 

F«jre  was  thii  yoage  wif ;  mad,  tkenridfetl. 
Ai  any  wcmI  hix«  body  g^mi  and  tmal. 

ChaMcer.   The  MilUrm  Taie. 
—And  he  that  wol  ban  prii  of  kit  genUrie, 
For  he  woe  bofen  of  a  gentU  bone. 
And  had  hie  elden  noble  and  ¥eitaooe — 
And  mil  bimeelven  do  no  gmtiU  dedee, 
Ne  folwe  hie  geitiU  aonceetrie  that  ded  ie^— 
He  n'ie  not  gmiU  be  be  dnk  or  erl ; 
For  vilains  einfiil  dedes  make  a  cherl. 
For  gmUiUette  n'ie  but  the  renoroee 
Of  their  aonoeetres  for  hir  high  boantee. 
Which  ie  a  etrange  thing  to  thy  persone : 
Thy  gentmeue  cometh  fco  God  alone. 
Than  oometh  our  very  geniiUea$e  of  grace  ; 
It  was  no  thing  beqaethed  as  with  our  place. 

Id,  Th9  Wifof  Baihet  Taig. 
A  guUiiwomem,  potter  of  the  gatr. 
There  thai  ye  find,  hire  name  ie  Connienaace. 

Id.  The  AnemblM  of  Ladia. 
Than  opened  she  the  gate,  and  in  we  go  ; 
With  wordes  f  aire  she  eaide  fall  gentUljf 
Ye  are  welcome  ywis.  Id. 

Adae,  the  gentUleat  that  er  I  knewe  \ 
Adae  my  meet  excellent  paramotir. 
Fairer  than  roee,  eweter  than  lylly  floor. 

Id,  Lament  of  Marg  Mmgimltim. 
Adae,  my  eoveraine  and  very  gauUmam 
Farewel,  dere  herte  !  as  hertely  as  I  can.         Id. 
Some  in  France,  which  will  needs  be  gmulememt 
have  more  gontleMp  in  their  hal  than  in  their  head. 

A»diam*M  SehooUmUcr. 
Thereto  the  heavens,  alwayes  joviall 
Lookte  on  them  lovely,  still  in  stedfast  state, 
Ne  safired  storme  nor  frost  un  them  to  fall. 
Their  tender  buds  or  leaves  to  violate  ; 

Nor  scorching  heat  nor  cold  intemperate. 
To'  afllict  the  creatures  which  therein  did  dwell ; 

Bat  the  mild  ayre  with  season  moderate 
QoMilg  attempted,  and  diipoaed  so  well 
That  itill  it  breathed  forth  sweet  spirit  and  bole- 
•om  smell.  SpmtmU  Fagria  Qmmm. 

Ytspasian,  with  great  spoil  and  rage, 
Forewasted  all :  till  Genniasa,  gmi 
Penoaded  him  to  cease.  id. 

He  holdeth  himself  a  gandeman,  and  scometh  to 
work,  which,  he  saith,  is  the  life  of  a  peasant  or 
chnrl ;  but  ennreth  hioiself  to  his  weapon,  and  t»  the 
gmdtmamlg  trade  of  stealing.  Sjpmmt, 

When  people  began  to  espy  the  falsehood  of  ors- 
dee,  wherenpon  all  gemiilUg  was  built,  their  hearts 
were  ntteriy  averted  from  it.  Haokor, 

He  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 
Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  never  so  vile. 
This  day  shall  gmUk  his  condition.  SkaMtpmn, 

Where  is  my  lovely  bride  ? 
Hew  doee  my  father  ?  OenSUa,  methinks  you  frown. 

Id. 
Pyramas  is  a  sweet-faced  man  ;  a  proper  man  as 
one  sball  see  in  a  snmmer^s  day  ;  a  most  lowly  ^vn- 

Id, 


Ton  have  trained  me  np  like  a  peasant,  hiding  from 
i  all  gemdtmmmHke  qoalities.  Id, 

Inquire  me  oat  some  mean-born  gtmtiemom. 
Whom  I  will  many  strait  to  Clarence'  daughter.  Id, 

The  queen's  kindred  are  made  gmtUtfdk.         Id. 

Her  gmdmaomm,  like  the  Nereids, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i*  the' eyes. 
And  made  their  bends  adoringt.  /d. 

5bew  01  so  much  geatrg  and  good*wiU« 
A*  to  catend  your  time  with  os  a*while.       H* 
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Her  Toico  vai  CTer  fon* 
Bmik  and  low  ^  aa  ezcellant  thinf  in  woman. 

Id. 
Vj  bmi  SelMMtian. 
The  trath,  yon  speak,  doth  lack  mom  g§iUUmeu,  Id. 
Hie  s^mdgneu  of  all  the  godt  go  with  thee*         Id, 
AMgemtU,  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jest, 
GoltofighL  Id,  Ridkardll. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Sunday  after  he  gave  np  his 
duncellorihip,  came  to  his  wife's  pew,  and  used  the 
nsosl  words  of  his  gattlenum  usher.  Madam,  my  lord 
ii  gone.  Camden, 

GaUtewamem  may  do  themselves  much  good  by 
kneeling  upon  a  cushion,  and  weeding.  Bacon. 

Gavelkind  must  needs  in  the  end,  make  a  poor  gen^ 
tUiiy.  Dama  on  Irdmd, 

And  though  this  sense  first  gentle  mnsick  found. 
Her  proper  object  is  the  speech  of  men.         jDaetei. 

She  that  was  noble,  wise,  as  fsir  and  getU, 
Cast  how  ahe  might  their  harmless  lives  preaerve. 

Foir/hjr. 

Of  all  vanitiea  and  fopperies,  to  bng  of  gemUiijf  is 
the  gieatest.  Burton,  Anai,  Mel, 

Consider  the  beginning,  present  estate,  progresse, 
ending  of  gentry,  and  then  tell  me  what  it  is.         Id. 

Art  thou  vertnons,  honest,  learned,  well  qualified, 
Teligions,  are  thy  conditions  good  :  thou   art  a  true 

nobleman,  perfeedy  noble,  although  bom  of  Thersites. 

«eo         •••••• 

neither  sword,  nor  fire,  nor  water,  nor  sickness,  nor 
oatvard  violence,  nor  the  devil  himself  can  take  thy 
food  parts  fom  thee.  Be  not  ashamed  of  thy  birth 
then,  thou  art  a  geniletnan  all  the  world  over.      Id. 

Tbe  true  gendeman  is  extracted  from  ancient  and 
vonhipfal  parentage.  When  a  pepin  is  planted  on  a 
pepin  stock,  the  fruit  growing  thence  is  called  a  r^nate, 
a  most  delicioua  apple,  as  both  by  sire  and  damme 
veil  descended.  Thus  his  blood  must  needs  be  well 
paiified  who  is  gmUUelg  bora  on  both  sides.     FmOer. 

Your  brare  and  haughty  scorn  of  all. 
Was  stately  and  raonarchial  ; 
AU  gentlaueu  with  that  esteemed. 
And  dull  and  slavish  virtue  seenied.      Cowl^, 
Still  the  retains 
Her  maiden  gentleneet,  and  oh  at  eve 
Vtaiu  tho  herds.  MiUen. 

Tbese  are  the  studies  wherein  our  noble  and  genile 
yoBik  ought  to  bestow  their  time.  Id.  on  Ednetuion, 
My  genikr  rest  is  on  a  thought, 
Consieiooa  of  doing  what  I  ought.     Marvdl. 
She  with  her  wedding-doaths  undresses 
Her  complaisance  and  j^enftienct.  HudXbfo*, 

He  will  in  the  three  hot  months  bite  at  a  flag-worm, 
or  «t  a  green  gentle.  Walton* t  Angler. 

A  dvil  war  was  within  the  bowels  of  that  state,  be- 
tween the  gentleman  and  the  peasants.  Sidneg. 

Tbey  entering  and  killing  all  of  the  gentle  and  rich 
^Mion,  for  honesty  sake  broke  open  all  prisons.  Id. 
He  hither  came  a  private  gentleman, 
But  young  and  brave,  and  of  a  family 
Ancient  and  noble.  Otwag*a  Orphan. 

You  say  a  long^descended  race 
Makes  gentlemen,  and  that  your  high  degree 
U  much  disparaged  to  be  matched  with  me. 

Drgden. 
He  had  a  genius  fall  of  genteelneu  and  spirit,  hav- 
u%  BothxBg  that  was  ungraceful  in  his  postures  and 
*«•«.  Id.  Dufrenwg. 

The  perpetual  genHeneu  and  inherent  goodness  of 
U»eOnnond  family.  Id.  FdUet,  Dedication. 

The  mischiefii  that  come  by  inadvertency,  or  igno- 
"•■Wf  are  but  verv  genilg  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

Locke. 
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Those  that  would  be  grnleeUg  learned,  need  not 
purchase  it  at  the  dear  rate  of  being  athciit%. 

OUnmille. 

After  a  long  fatigne  of  eating  and  drinking,  and 
babbling,  he  concludes  tho  great  work  of  dining  ^en- 
teMg,  South. 

So  spruce  that  he  can  never  be  genteel.       Tatler, 

Tho  same  gentltmen  who  have  fixed  this  piece  of 
morality  on  the  three  naked  sisters  dancing  hand  in 
hand,  would  have  found  out  aa  good  a  one  had  there 
been  four  of  them  sitting  at  a  distance,  and  covered 
frqm  head  to  foot.  Addison. 

Their  poets  have  no  notion  o(  genteel  comedy,  and 
fall  into  the  most  filthy  double  meanings  when  they 
have  a  mind  to  make  their  audience  merry. 

Id,  Onltaig. 
The  many-coloured  gentry  there  above. 
By  tunis  are  ruled  by  tumult  and  by  love. 

Prior. 
He  had  snch  a  gentle  method  of  reproving  their 
faults,  that  they  were  not  so  much  afraid  as  ashamed 
to  repeat  them.  Atieriurg. 

Of  gentle  blood,  part  shed  in  honour's  cause. 
Each  parent  sprung.  Pope. 

He  had  a  genteder  manner  of  binding  the  chains  of 
this  kingdom  than  most  of  his  predecessors. 

Sieift  to  Qag, 
OentUfalht  will  not  care  for  the  remainder  of  a  bot- 
tle of  wine ;  therefore  set  a  fresh  one  before  them. 

Swift, 
How  cheerfully  the  hawkers  cry 
A  satyr,  and  the  gentry  buy.  Id, 

Several  ladies  that  have  twice  her  fortune,  are  not 
able  to  be  always  so  genteel,  and  so  constant  at  all 
places  of  pleasure  and  expence.  Law. 

He  is  so  far  from  desiring  to  be  used  as  a  gentleman, 
that  he  desires  to  be  used  as  the  servant  of  all.     Id, 
Nor  shall  my  verse  that  elder  bard  forget , 
The  gentle  Spenser,  Fancy's  pleasing  son  ; 
Who,  like  a  copious  river,  poured  his  song 
O'er  all  the  maxes  of  enchanted  ground. 

jt  nomton.  oummer. 
Women  ought  not  to  think  gentlenew  of  heart  des- 
picable in  a  man.  C^riaaa. 
Gentle  he  was,  if  gentle  birth 
Could  make  him  such,  and  he  had  worth. 
If  wealth  can  worth  bestow.  Camper, 

In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight. 
Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene. 

Beat^,  The  Xuutrel, 

Though  some  unhappy  instances  of  frivolous  duels 
have  occurred,  I  cannot  thiuk  that  it  is  the  vice  of  the 
times  to  be  fond  of  quarrelling ;  the  manners  of  our 
young  men  of  distinction  are  certainly  not  of  that 
cast,  and  if  it  lies  with  any  of  the  present  age,  it  is 
with  those  half  made  up  gentry,  who  force  their  way 
into  half-price  plays  in  boots  and  spurs,  and  are  cla- 
morous in  the  passages  of  the  front  boxes  of  a  crowded 
theatre.  Cumberland. 

A  band  of  children,  round  a  snow-white  ram. 
There  wreathe  his  venerable  horns  with  flowers  ; 

While  peaceful,  as  if  still  sn  unweaned  Iamb, 
The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  cowers 

His  sober  head,  majestically  tame. 
Or  eats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playful  lowers 

His  brow,  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then. 
Yielding  to  their  small  hands,  draw  back  again. 

Byron    Don  Juan. 

An  honest  gentleman  at  his  return 

May  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  Ulysses  ; 

Not  all  lone  mstrons  for  their  husbands  mourn 
Or  shew  the  tame  dislike  to  snitor's  kisses.  Id, 

£S 
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WI7  A4  beltfvc  him  t  CnriooB  fool ! — ^be  itili--  Jews ;  peculiar  to  a  natioii ;  hereditary 

b  kaaam  Wve  tbe  growth  of  human  will  T  tion ;  Heathenism ;  of  or  beloDging  to  mtioiial 

To  her  she  misht  be  jfentlmus.                       Bj/rtm.  distinction. 

GENTIANy  n.  S.     Fr.  geniiane ;  Lat.  gentiana.  Tribulation  and  anguUh  upon  erery  toul  that  doeila 

cyamna;   Gr.  KvavoCf  blue ;   because  Siis  plant  evil,  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  gmiO*. 

has  a  blue  flower,  rvavfoc>     A  root  used  in  Rommu, 

medicine.  See  below.  Fine  Basil  desireth  it  may  be  her  lot 

...  *    *     1             J  .1.       .*           11   JM  .    .      . .  To  grow  as  a  gilliilower,  trim  ra  h«tr  pot ; 

If  It  be  fistulous,  and  the  onfice  small,  dilate  it  with  .j^^*  j^.^,  ^„ ^  ^^y^^  fo,  ^,,^„  ^e  do  serve, 

ftniiam  roots.                                  »rii«ifli» «  Surgery.  ^^^  j^^j^  j^j^^  ^  need«lh,  poor  life  to  preserve. 

The  root  ci  gentian  is  large  and  long,  of  a  tolerably  Twarr. 

firm  texture,  and  remarkably  tough ;  it  has  a  faintish  OentUet  or  infidels,  in  those  actions,  upon  both  the 

and  disagreeable  smell,  and  an  extremely  bitter  taste,  mintaal  and  temporal  good,  have  been  in  one  pursnic 

HiU'M  Mai.  Med.  ^„jo»ned.                                                        Baco... 

GENTIANA,  gentian,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  a  toleration  of  Jews  is  in  most  provinces  of  Eu* 

the  digynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants;  rope :  in  Asia  they  have  their  synagogues.  Spaniarda 

natural  order  twentieth,  rotaceae:  cob.  monopeta-  permit  Moors  10  live  among  them  ;  the  Mognllinns, 

lous :  CAP.  bivalved  and  unilocular :  there  axe  QentUet ;  the  Turks  all  religions, 

two  longitudinal  receptacles.  The  roost  remark.  ^^**  '  '^"^'  "**• 

able  species  are  the  following : —  That  an  unsavory  odour  u  gentOUiom,  or  natiimal 

1.  6.  centaureum,  the  less  centaury  of  the  vnto  the  Jews,  reason  or  aense  will  not  induce. 
shops,  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Britain.    It  ,    ..            ^      Bremm, 
grows  on  dry  pastures ;  aniits  height  is  com-  ^  invocation  of  samts  had  been  V^^\  «^J^ 
Lnly  pi.po'^ioT^l  to  ^Z<^oi  Uie  soil;  ^  ^^^:^  ^^  '^^^  '^'  tu^^ 
as,  in  nch  soils,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  a  foot;  ^^^  ^  5«««»^  ■««"•                               "^ 

but  in  poor  ones  not  above  three  or  four  inches.  The  common  cause  of  this  distemper  is  a  pazticiilnr 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  upright  branching  »d  perhaps  a  ^enit/i/WM  dispoamon  of  ^-^ 
stalks,  nmished  with  small  leaves,  placed  by  Arfmnmot. 
pairs.  The  flowers  grow  in  form  of  an  umbel  at  Gehtile.  The  Jews  called  all  those  who  were 
the  top  of  the  stalk,  and  are  of  a  bright  purple  not  of  their  race  XS^^^h  gojim,  i.  e.  gentes, 
oobr.  They  come  out  in  July,  and  the  seed  which  in  the  Greek  translations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ripens  in  autumn.  The  plant  cannot  be  cultivated  ment  is  rendered  ra  iBva ;  in  which  sense  it  often 
in  gardens.  The  tops  are  a  useful  aperient  occurs  in  the  New  Testament ;  as  in  Matt  vi.  32. 
bitter,  in  which  view  they  are  often  used  in  <a11  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  (or  nations) 
medicine.  seek.'  Whence  the  Latin  church  also  used  gentes 

2.  G.  lutea,  the  common  gentian  of  the  shops,  in  the  same  sense  as  our  Gentiles,  especially  in 
It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ger-  the  New  Testament.  But  the  word  gentes  soon 
many ;  whence  the  roots,  the  only  part  used  in  obtained  another  signification,  and  no  longer 
medicine,  are  brought  to  this  country.  These  meant  all  who  were  not  Jews ;  but  those  only 
have  a  yellowish  brown  color,  and  a  very  bitter  who  were  neither  Jews  nor  Christians,  but  fof- 
tMte.  The  lower  Waves  are  of  an  oblong  oval  lowed  the  superstitions  of  the  Greeks  and  Ri>- 
ihtpe,  a  Utile  pointed  at  the  end,  stiff*,  of  a  yel-  mans,  &c.  In  this  sense  it  continued  among  the 
lowish  men,  and  have  five  large  veins  on  the  Christian  writers,  till  their  religion  was  publidy, 
back  of  each«  The  stalk  rises  four  or  five  feet  and  by  authority,  received  in  the  empire ;  when 
high,  garnished  with  leaves  growing  bv  pairs  at  gentiles,  from  gentes,  came  into  use:  and  then 
each  joint,  almost  embracing  the  stalk  at  their  both  words  had  two  significations,  viz.,  in  tre»- 
base.  Tbe^  are  of  the  same  form  with  the  lower,  tises  or  laws  concerning  religion,  they  signified 
but  diminish  gradually  in  their  size  to  the  top.  pagans,  neither  Jews  nor  Christians ;  and,  in 
The  flowers  come  out  in  whirls  at  the  joints  on  civil  affairs,  they  were  used  for  all  such  as  were 
the  upper  part  of  the  stalks,  standing  on  short  not  Romans. 

foot-ftuks,  whose  origin  is  in  the  wings  of  the  Gentile,  in  the  Roman  law  and  history,  some- 
leaves.  Tliey  are  of  a  pale  yellow  color.  The  times  expresses  what  the  Romans  otherwise 
roots  of  this  plant  are  often  used  in  medicine  as  called  barbarians,  whether  they  were  allies  of 
stomachic  bitters.  In  taste  they  are  less  ezcep-  Rome  or  not :  but  this  woi^  was  used  in  a  more 
tionable  than  roost  of  the  substances  of  this  class,  particular  sense  for  all  strangers  not  subject  to 
Infiisions  of  gentian  root,  flavored  with  orange  the  Roman  empire. 

peel,  are  sufficiently  grateful.    Some  years  ago  a  GENTILESCIII  (Horatio),  an  Italian  painter, 

poisonous  root  was  discovered  among  the  gentian  ^om  at  Pisa  in  1 563.    After  painting  with  great 

Drought  to  London ;  the  use  of  which  occasioned  reputation  at  Florence,  Rome,  Genoa,  and  other 

violent  disorders,  and  in  some  cases  death.    This  parts  of  Italy,  he  removed  to  Savoy,  thence  to 

root  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  gentian,  by  France,  and  at  last  came  over  to  England,  upon 

its  being  internally  of  a  while  color,  and  void  of  the  invitation  of  Charles  I.,  who  appointed  nim 

bitterness.  lodgings  in  his  court,  with  a  considerable  salary ; 

GENTIANEUA,  n.  i .     A  kind  of  blue  and  employed  him  in  his  palace  at  Greenwich, 

color.  and  other  public  places.    The  taost  remarkable 

GENTILE,  B.  f .     •\     ^t.  gentU ;  Lat.  grw-  of  hU  performances  in  England,  were  the  ceilings 

GEii'TiLisif,«.f.      ItUu^gau,    AppUcable  of  Greenwich  and  Yorit  hoasc. .  He  painted  ^ 

Genii li'tious,  aeU.  i  to  individuaU  of  allna-  a  Madonna,  a  Magdalen,  and  Lot  ^^*  °"  J^ 

Gentc l'ity,  n.  f.      J  tions   as   opposed    to  daughters,  for  king  Charles.    After  the  deain  or 
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tht  Vtngy  when  the  royal  collection  was  sold,  the  chapel,  keeps  the  i>ews  and  seats  of  the 

nine  of  these  pictures  drew  £600.    His  mos^  nobility  and  gentry;  the  grofnn  has  his  attendance 

esteaned  work  abroad  was  the  portico  of  cardi-  within  the  chapel  door,  and  looks  after  it. 

tal  Bentivoglio's  palace  at  Rome.    He  made  GENTOOS,  in  modem  history,  according  to 

tereral  attempts  at  portrait  painting,  but  with  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  denote  the 

little  success ;  his  talent  lying  altogether  in  his-  professors  of  the  religion  of  the   bramins  or 

torical  or  mythological  ngures.    After  tweWe  brachmans,  who  inhabit  the  country  called  Hin- 

years  residence  in  England,  he  died  in  1647,  dostan,  or  Indostan,  in  the  East  Indies,  from 

aged  eighty-four ;  and  was  buried  in  the  Queen*s  the  word  stan,  a  region,  and  hind  or  hindoo : 

Chapel  at  Somerset  House.   His  head  was  drawn  which  Ferishteh,  as  we  learn  from  colonel  Dow's 

hy  Vandyke.  translation  of  his  history,  supposes  to  have  been 

Gevtileschi  (Artemisia),    daughter  of  the  a  son  of  Ham,  the  son  of  Noan.    Hindoo,  how- 

preceding,  was  little  inferior  to  her  father  iu  his-  ever,  is  not  the  name  by  which  the  inhabitants 

tofical  painting,  and  excelled  him  in  portraits,  originally  styled  themselves ;  but,  according  to 

She  drew  some  of  the  royal  family,  and  many  of  the  idiom  of  the  Sanscrit  which  they  use,  jum- 

the  nobility.  bodi>ep,  from  jumboo,  a  jackall,  an  animal  com- 

Gebtlemah    originally    comprehended    all  mon  in  their  country :  and  deep,  a  large  portion 

above  the  rank  of  yeoman;  whereby  even  noble-  of  land  surrounded  by  the  sea:  or  bhertekhunt, 

men  are  properly  called  gentlemen.    See  Cox-  from  khunt,  i.  e.  a  continent,  and  bherrhut,  the 

voKALTT.     A  gentleman    is    usually   defined  name  of  one  of  the  first  Indian  rajahs.    They 

among  heralds,  to  be  one  who,  without  any  title,  have  assumed  the  name  of  Hindoos  onlv  since 

bean  a  coat  of  arms,  or  whose  ancestors  have  the  eia  of  the  Tartar  government,  to  distmguish 

been  freemen :  and  by  the  coat  that  a  gentleman  themselves  from  thei«' conquerors  the  Mussulmans. 

givethjheisknowntobe,  or  not  to  be,  descended  The  term  gentoo  or  gent,  in  the  Sanscrit  dia« 

from  those  of  his  name  who  flourished  many  lect,  denotes  animal  in  general,  and,  in  its  more 

hnndred  years  before.     The  Gauls  observing  confined  sense,  mankind,  and  is  never  appro- 

that,  durinff  the  empire  of  the  Romans,   the  priated  particularly  to  such  as  follow  the  aoc- 

scutaiii  and  gentiles  had  the  best  appointments  trines  of  Brhima.    The  Gentoos  are  divided 

of  all  the  soldiers,  became  insensibly  accustomed  into  four  great  tribes,  each  of  which  has  its  own 

to  apply  the  same  names,  gentib-hommes  and  separate  appellation ;  but  they  have  no  common 

ecuyers,  to  such  persons.  Gentlemen  and  esquires  or  collective  term  that  comprehends  the  whole 

are  confounded  together  by  Sir  Edward  Uoke ;  nation,  under  the   idea  affixed  by  Europeans 

who  observes,  that  every  esquire  is  a  gentleman,  to  the  word  Gentoo.    Mr.  Halhed,  in  the  pre&ce 

and  a  gentleman  is  defined  to  be  one  'who  bears  to  his  translation  of  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws, 

coat  armour.'    It  is  indeed  a  matter  somewhat  conjectures,  that  the  Portuguese,  on  their  first 

unsettled,  what  constitutes  the  distinction,  or  arrival  in  India,  hearing  the  word  frequently  in 

^vlio  is  a  real  esquire ;  for  it  is  not  an  estate,  the  mouths  of  the  natives,  as  applied  to  mankind 

however  large,  that  confers  this  rank  ^ypon  its  in  general,  might  adopt  it  for  the  domestic  ap 

owner.    <  As  for  gentlemen,'  says  Sir  Thomas  pellation  of  the  Indians  themselves ;  or  perhaps 

Smith,  <  they  be  made  good  cheap  in  this  king-  their  bigotry  might  figure  from  the  word  Gentoo 

dom :  for  whosoever  studieth  the  laws  of  the  a  fanciful  allusion  to  Gentile.    The  Hindoos,  or 

realm,  who  studieth  in  the  universities,  who  pro-  Gentoos,  vie  with  the  Chinese  as  to  the  antiquity 

fesseth  liberal  sciences,  and  who  can  live  idly  of  their  nation.    They  reckon  the  duration  of  the 

and  without  manw^l  labor,  and  will  bear  charge  world  by  four  jogiies,  or  distinct  ages :  The  first 

and  countenance  of  a  gentleman,  he  shall  be  is  the  Suttee  jogue,  oi  age  of  purity,  which  is 

called  master,  and  shall  be  taken  for  a  gentle-  said  to  have  lasted   about    3,200,000    years ; 

man.'  during  which  the  life  of  man  was  100,000  years, 

Gextlemam  Usbek  of  the  Black  Rod.   See  and  his  stature  twenty-one  cubits :  The  second, 

UsBca.  the  Tirtah  iogue,  or  the  age  m  which  one-third 

Gehtlembii  of  the  Chapel  ;  officers  whose  of  mankind  were  reprobated ;  which  consisted  of 

duty  and  attendance  is  in  the  royal  chapel,  being  2,4<X),000  years,  when  men  lived  to  the  age  of 

in  number  thirty-two.     Twelve  of  them  are  10,000  years:  The  third,  the  Dwapar  iogue,  in 

pneits :  the  other  twenty,  commonly  called  clerks  which  half  of  the  human  race  became  depraved ; 

of  the  chapel,  assist  in  the  performance  of  divine  which  endured  to  600,000  years,  when  men*s 

Krrice.    One  of  the  first  twelve  is  chosen  for  lives  were  reduced  to  1000  years :  and,  fourth, 

cpnfessor  of  the  household  servants,  to  visit  the  tfie  Collee  jogue,  in  which  all  mankind  weiv 

sid,  examine  and  prepare  communicants,  and  corrupted,  or  rather  diminished,  which  the  word 

administer  the  sacrament.    One  of  the  twenty  collee  imports.    This  is  the  present  era,  which 

<^U,  weU  versed  in  music,  is  chosen  first  they  snpptose  will  subsist  for  400,000,  of  which 

oiganiat,  yrho  is  master  of  the  children,  to  in-  nearly  5000  are  already  past ;  and  man's  life  in 

itnictthem  in  music,  and  whatever  else  is  neces-  this  period  is  limited  to  100  years.    Many  au- 

tty  for  the  service  of  the  chapel ;  a  second  is  thors  suppose  that  most  of  the  Gentoo  shasters, 

likewise  an  organist;  a  third  a  lutanist;  and  a  or  scriptures,  were  composed  about  the  beginning 

^'iwth  a  violist.  There  are  likewise  three  vergers,  of  the  collee  jogue :   out  an  objection  occurs 

Uncalled  from  the  silver  rods  they  carry  in  their  against  this  supposition,  viz.  that  the  shasters 

°^;  being  a  scijeant,  a  yeoman,  and  groom  tSke  no  notice  of  the  deluge ;  to  which  the  brah- 

^the  vestry :  the  first  attends  the  dean  and  sub-  mins  reply,  that  all  their  scriptures  were  written 

don,  and  finds  surplices  and  other  necessaries  before  the  time  of  Noah,  and  the  deluge  never 

^  the  chapel ;  the  second  has  the  whole  care  of  extended  to  Hindostan.      Nevertheless,  it  ap- 
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pears  from  the  shasters  themselves,  that  they  whose  bffice  is  to  draw'the  bow,  to  fig;ht,  and  to 
claim  a  imich  higher  antiquity  than  this ;  instances  govern :  3.  The  Bice,  which  proceeds!  from  his 
of  which  are  recited  by  Mr.  Halhed.  The  doc-  belly  or  thighs,  who  are  to  provide  the  necessa- 
trine  of  transmigration  is  one  of  the  distinguish-  ries  of  life  by  agriculture  and  traffic :  and,  4,  The 
ing  tenets  of  the  Gentoos.  It  is  their  opinion,  sooder,  from  his  feet,  which  are  ordained  to  la- 
according  to  Mr.  Holwell,  that  those  souls  which  bor,  serve,  and  travel.  Few  Christians,  says  the 
have  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  purity,  either  translator  of  the  Gentoo  code,  have  expressed 
by  the  innocence  of  their  manners  or  the  severity  themselves  with  a  more  becoming  reverence  of 
of  their  mortifications,  are  removed  to  regions  of  the  grand  and  impartial  designs  of  Providence, 
happiness  proportioned  to  their  respective  merits;  in  all  his  works,  or  with  a  more  extensive  charity 
but  that  those  who  cannot  so  far  surmount  the  towards  all  their  fellow  creatures  of  every  pro- 
prevalence  of  bad  examples,  and  the  powerful  fession,  than  the  Gentoos.  It  is  indeed  an  article 
degeneracy  of  the  time?,  as  to  deserve  such  a  of  faith  among  the  brahmins,  that  God's  all  mer- 
promotion,  are  condemned  to  undergo  continual  ciful  power  would  not  have  permitted  such  a 
punishment,  in  the  animation  of  successive  ani-  number  of  difierent  religions,  it  he  had  not  foimd 
mal  forms,  until,  at  the  stated  period,  another  a  pleasure  in  behr>lding  their  varieties, 
renovation  of  the  four  jogues  snail  commence,  GENUFLECTION,  n.  f.  Lat.  genu,  tJie  knee, 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  present.  Thev  ima-  and  JUcto,  to  bend.  The  act  of  kneeling;  ado- 
gine  six  different  spheres  above  this  earth ;  the  lation  expressed  thereby. 

highest  of  which,  called  suttee,  is  the  residence         Here  use  all  the  rites  of  adoration,  gmujiectiomt, 

of  Brhima  or  Brahma,  and  his  particular  favorites,  wax-candlea,  iocense,  oblaiioni,  prayen  only  excepted . 
This  sphere  is  also  the  habitation  of  those  men  StUimgfleei, 

who  never  uttered  a  fiilsehood,  and  of  those        Genuflection,  says  the  Jesuit  Rosweyd  in 

women  who  have  voluntarily  burned  themselves  his  Onomasticon,  has  been  a  very  ancient  custom 

with  their  husbands;  which  practice  is  expressly  jn  the  church,  even  under  the  Old  Testament 

enjoined  in  the  code  of  the  Gentoo  laws.    This  dispensation;  and  was  observed  throughout  the 

code,  printed  by  the  East  India  Company  in  ye„^  excepting  on  Sundays,  and  from  Easter  to 

1776,  IS  a  very  curious  collection  of  Hindoo  juris-  Whitsuntide,  when  kneeling  was  forbidden  by 

prudence,  which  was  selected  from  curious  origi-  the  council  of  Nice.    Others  have  shown,  that 

nals  in  the  Sanscrit  language,    bv  the  most  the  custom  of  not  kneeling  on  Sundays  had  ob- 

experienced  oundits,  or  lawyers ;  who  were  em-  tained  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  as  appears 

ployed  for  this  purpose  from  May  1773  to  from  St,  Irenaus.  and  Tertullian;  and  the  Ethi- 

February  1775;  afterwards  translated  into  the  opic  church,  scrupulously  attached  to  the  an- 

Persian,  and  then  into  English,  by  Mr.  Halhed.  cJent  ceremonies  still  retains  that  of  kneeling  at 

The  institutes  contained  in  this  collection  are  in-  divine  service.    The  Russians  esteem  it  an  inde- 

terwoven  with  the  religion  of  the  Gentoos,  and  cg^t  posture  to  worship  God  on  the  knees.   The 

revered  as  of  the  highest  authority.    The  curious  j^^,  usually  prayed  standing.      Rosweyd  gives 

reader  will  discover  an  astonishing  similarity  be-  the  reasous  or  the  prohibition  of  genuflexion  on 

tween  the  institutes  of  this  code  and  many  of  the  Sundays,  &c.,  from  St.  Basil,  Anastasius,  St. 

ordinances  of  the  Jewish  law ;  between  die  cha-  j^tin  &c. 

racter  of  the  brahmins  or  prieste,  and  the  Levites ;  GEN'UINE,  adj,  i  Lat.  gfrnitmu .  True  ; 
and  between  the  ceremony  of  the  scape  goat  Gen'uinely,  a/t».  Sreal;  opposed  to  what- 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  a  Gentoo^     Gew'uineness,  ii.s.  3ever    is  false,   adulte- 

ceremony  called  the  ashummed  jug,  in  which  a  j^igj,  impure,  or  mixed, 
horee  answers  the  pur,)ose  of  the  goat.     Many        g     rf^.^,,  ^.^  ^  ^^,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

obsolete  customs  and  usages,  alluded  to  m  manv  ^^^^^  ^^  at  another  time  with  •ophbUcated  one., 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  may  also  receive  il-  "^  ^1^. 

lustration  from  the  institutes  of  this  code.     It        i^^^re  },  another  agent  able  to  analixe  compound 

appears  from  the  code,  that  the  brahmins,  who  bodies  lens  violently,  more  gmumely,  and  more  oni- 

are  the  priests  and  legislators  of  the  country,  vcnally  than  the  fire.  Id, 

hawe  resigned  all  the  secular  and  executive  power  A  eadden  darkneea  coven  all ; 

into  the  hands  of  another  cast  or  tribe ;  and  no        True  ^«i«tn«  night :  night  added  to  the  grovea. 

brahmin  has  been  properly  capable  of  the  ma^^is-  Dtjfden, 

tracy  since  the  time  of  the  suttee  jogue.    The  ^  "^^  ■^'•^  ^  P^  •Midjtmmm  love 

only  pri^ileee  of  importance  whicb  they  have  ^'nd'::.;"  Dl^^^.a'^^. 

appropnated   to  themselves    »  an  exemption  wh.^  ti^^  wlfr  a.w..     Ca^. 

from  all  capital  punishment :  they  may  be  ae-  ^  ^ 

graded,  branded,  imprisoned  for  life,  or  sent  into        GENUS,  n.  i.    Lat.    A  scientific  terra  to  de- 

perpetual  exile;  but  it  is  every  where  expressly  signate  a  class  of  being  which  comprehends  many 

ordained,  that  a  brahmin  shall  not  be  put  to  death  species :   thus  quadruped  is  a  genus  including 

on  any  account  whatsoever.    The  four  great  and  almost  all  terrestrial  beasts, 
original  tribes  into  which  the  Gentoos  are  divided,        if  minerali  are  not  convertible  into  another  npecirs. 

according  to  their  theology,  proceed  from  the  though  of  the  same  genua,  much  less  can  they  he  cur. 

four  different  members  of  Brahma,  the  supposed  mised  reducible  into  a  tpecie*  of  another  gemu. 
immediate  agent  of  the  creation  under  the  spirit  Harrteg  on  Cimm»mpi%om. 

of  the  Almighty.     These  tribes  are,  1 .  The  Brah-        a  general  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  yamt.  and 

mins,   which   proceeded   from  the  mouth,  and  it  is  one  common   nature  agreeing  to  several  other 

whose  office  is  to  pray,  read,  and  instruct :  2.  The  common  natures  :  so  animal  is  a  genut,  because  it 

Chehleree,    which    proceeded   from  his  arms,  agrees  lo  horse,  lion,  whale,  and  buiterfljr.      WatH. 
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Gcyvs  is  ako  used  for  a  cbaiaeter  or  manner  fiibulous  account  of  British  kings,  from  Brutiis 

applicable  to  every  thin^  of  a  certain  nature  or  the  grandson  of  TEneas  the  Trojan  to  Cadwallader 

cundilion:  in  which  sense  it  serves  to  make  in  690.    But  Geoffrey,  though  we  may  blame 

divisionfl  in  divers  sciences,  as  mediciDe,  natural  his  credulity,  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  legen- 

kistory,  &c.  dary  history.    It  is  a  translation  from  a  MS. 

Gsaus,  in  medicine.    See  Medicine.  written  in  the  British  language,  and  brought  to 

Gemus,  in  metaphysics  and  logic,  denotes  a  England  from  Armorica  by  his  friend  Gualter, 

nvmber  of  beings  which  agree  in  certain  gene-  archdeacon  of  Oiford.    But  the  achievements 

nl  properties  common  to  them  all;  so  ^t  a  of  king  Arthur,  Merlins  prophecies,  and  many 

genus  is  nothing  else  but  an  abstract  idea,  ex-  speeches  and  letters,  were  chiefly  hii  own  addi- 

pressed  by  some  general  name  or  term.    See  tions. 

Logic  and  Mktaphtsics.  GEOFFROY  (Stephen  Francis),  M.  D.,  a 

GsKiTSyin  natural  history,  a  subdivision  of  any  celebrated  French  physician,  botanist,  and  che- 

class  or  order  of  natural  beings,  whether  of  the  mbt,  bom  in  Pans,  in   1672.     After  having 

animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdoms, all  agree-  finished  his  studies  he  travelled  into  England, 

iog  in  certain  common  charactersw    See  Botany  Holland,  and  Italy.     In  1704  he  received  the 

and  Zoology.  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Paris;  and  at  length  became 

Genus,  in  rhetoric.     Authors  distinguish  the  professor  of  chemistry,  and  physician  of  tlie 

art  of  rhetoric,  as  well  as  orations  or  discourse  Royal  College.      He  was  F.  K.  a.  of  London, 

produced  thereby  into  three  genera,  demonstra^  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.     He  wrote 

tive^  deliberative,  and  judiciary.      To  the  de-  several  very  curious  theses  in  Latin,  which  were 

monstrative  kind  belong  panegyrics,  genethlia-  afterwards  translated  into  French ;  and  a  trea- 

cons,  epithalamiums,  funeral  harangues,  &c.  To  tise  entitled  Tractatus  de  Materia  Medick,  sive  de 

the  deliberative,  persuasions,  dissuasions,  com-  Medicamentonim  Simplicium,  Uistorik,  Virtute, 

mendations,  &c.     To  the  judiciary,  accusations  Delectu,  ct  Usu.     He  died  in  Paris,  in  1731. 

and  defences.  GE()FFR(£A,  or  Geoffroya,  in  botany,  a 

GEOCETTTRICK,  adj.      Fr.  geocentrique ;  genus  of  the  decandria  order, 'and  diadelphia. 

Gr.  7^  the  earth,  and  tiwrpov.  Applied  to  a  pla-  class  of  plants ;  natural  order  thirty-second,  pa- 

aet  or  crb  having  the  earth  for  its  centre,  or  pilionacee:  cal.  quinquefid,  the  fruit  an  oval 

the  same  centre  with  the  earth.  plum,  the  kernel  compressea.     Species  three, 

GEOD^SIA,  n.  t.  )     Gr.  yemdauna,  A  term  the  principal  is, 

Geodjetical,  adj.    Sthat  hats  been  sometimes  G.  inermis,  the  cabbage-bark  tree,  a  native  of 

applied  to  that  part  of  geometry  which  contains  Brasil  and  Jamaica.     Tlie  wood   is  used   in 

die  doctr.ne  of  measuring  surfaces,  and  finding  build inc^;  but  it  is  chiefly  valued  for  its  bark, 

ibe  contents  of  all  plain  figures.  which  is  administered  as  an  anthelmintic  medi* 

GEOFFR£A.    See  Geoffroea.  cine.      From  this  medical   property  it  is  also 

C;E0FFREY,  of  Monmouth,  bishop  of  St.  called  the  worm-bark  tree.    This  bark  is  of  a 

Asaph,  called  by  our  ancient  biographers  Gallo-  gray  color  externally,  but  black  and  furrowed  on 

fjridus  Monumetensis.      Lehind  conjectures  that  Uie'inside.   •  It  has  a  mucilaginous  and  sweetish 

he  was  educated  in  a  Benedictine  convent  at  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  smell.      It  is  given  in 

Monmouth,  where  he  was  bom ;  and  that  he  cases  of  worms,  in  form  of  powder,  decoction, 

became  a  monk  of  that  order.      Bale,  and  after  syrup,  and  extract.    The  decoction  is  prefenvd, 

him  Pits,  call  him  archdeacon   of  Monmouth ;  and  is  made  by  slowly  boiling  an  ounce  of  the 

and  it  is  generally  asserted,  that  he  was  made  fresh   dried  bark  in  a  quart  of  >»ater,  till  it 

bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  1151  or  1152  in  the  assume  the    color    of   Madeira    wine.     This 

feign    of    king    Stephen.     His    history    was  sweetness  is  the  syrup ;  evaporated,  it  forms  an 

pjSbMj  finished  after  1136.    It  contains  a  extract. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

GEOG'RAPHER,  fl.  f ."V      Gr.  yif  the  earth,  Minerva  lets  UlytMs  into  the  knowledge  of  hi» 

Geogkaph'icaL,  adj.       (  and  ypo^,  to   de-  country ;  the  geographioaUy  describei  it  to  him. 

Geoo'bapht,  n.  i .           I  scribe.  The  science  ^'^^  ^  '*«  ^^J'-^V- 

Geograpb'ically,  o^v.^that  treats  or  dis-  Geography,  as  a  science,  embrace?',  together 

counes  of  the  earthly  globe ;  its  seas,  nations,  with  a  description  of  the  earth  itself,  and  its 

habits,  customs,  &c.  physical  peculiarities,  the  consideration  of  all  its 

Mechiaks  it  would  please  any  man  *o  look  tipon  a  great  political  and  statistical  divisions :  the  lat- 

jftwjjraf^iratmtjt,                        Burtcm.  Anai.  Mel,  ter  being  Sometimes  detailed  in  systems  ;  some- 
it  greater  part  of  the  earth  hath  ever  been  peopled  times,  as  in  gazetteers,  alphabetically.     It  has 

than  hmth  been  known  or  described  by  geographers.  j^g  qv^jj  history  as  a  science,  and  it  is  intimately 

,  J  1.    «        u'^T'^^ij  connected  with  all  history. 

TUh^  of  Naples  is  called  the  Crater  by  the  old  ^  ^^  ^^^  3^^,-^^^  ^^  j^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

ge^ofhen.             .    ,  ^  . ,      ..4           *    **T*j  the  progenitors  of  mar  kind  gradually  peopling 

Aceordinc  to  ancient  fables  the  Argonauu  sailed  .      *^_^ir  *l         *       1     ^*i.'       •                       1  . 

wp  ATDaJLbe.  and  frnm  th.nce  p^   into  the  Ae  earth,  the  matenals  of  this  science  accumulate. 

Adriatick,  carrj^og  their  ships  npon  their  shoaldei* :  Jhe  progress  of  the  wanderers  becomes  bounded 

a  •aik  of  great  ifnorance  in  jjefl^apAy.    ArhuOmi^.  ^X   this   formidable  mountain   range,    or  that 

From  sea  to  sea.  from  realm  to  realm  I  rove.  mighty  ocean  barrier :  nations,  and  even  races  of 

And  grow  a  meet  geographer  by  love.           Ticket.  men,  are  discriminated  by  the  direction  of  the 
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greater  rifen  of  the  world,  and  their  acceie  tq  former  character :  it  was  limited  by  Ihefphere  of 

them;  while  their  political  and  intellectual  cha-  their  own  wants  and  their  own  experience.      Ai 

racier,  and  even  their  moral  and  religious  habits,  mankind  settled  themselves  in  permanent  abodes 

are  affected  by  the  extent  of  their  migrations,  the  they  had  more  time  to  become  speculative  aboat 

intercourse  they  maintain  with  their  parent  tribes  distant  regions;  as  they  spread  themselves  on  the 

and  with  each  other,  and  the  climate  in  which  sur&ce  of  the  earth  they  acquired  a  real  know- 

they  finally  settle.    When  history  becomes  more  ledge  of  its  fyroductioos  and  peculiarities.    It  is 

important,  the  name  and  description  of  each  easy  to  perceive  how  rapidly  this  kind  of  know- 

groupe  of  human  abodes  are  still  more  interest-  ledge  would  thus  be  generated  amongst  men, 

ing.  considered  as  a  whole,  and  that  it  would  of  ne- 

As  the  circle  of  civilisation  spreads  and  en-  cessity,  as  amongst  tlie  most  useful,  be  fonnd 

larges,  the  knowledge  of  distant  regions  l>ecomes  amongst  the  earliest  of  their  acquirements :  but 

at  once  more  exact  and  more  widely  diffused,  mankind  never  long  remained  as  a  whole;  there 

Whether  we  trace  its  enlargement  on  a  greater  or  were  the  same  means  of  geographical  as  of  many 

less  scale,  as  conducted  by  the  emigration  or  ex-  other  kinds  of  knowledge  in  the  ancient,  as  in  the 

tended  dominion  of  the  more  enlightened  tribes,  modem  world,  but  the  difficulties  of  communi- 

or  as  connected  with  the  enterprise  and  restless-  eating  and  therefore  of  perfecting  it  were  great, 

ness  of  individuals,  man  appears  designed  to  and  the  methods  of  perpetuating  it  few  and  very 

multiply  his  accommodations  by  exchanging  the  partially  cultivated. 

variea  advantages  and  productions  of  every  part        The  antediluvian  geography  is  altogether  a 

of  the  earth :  and  he  eitner  becomes,  with  hb  ex-  matter  of  sacred  history ;  for,  while  all  nations 

tended  knowledge  of  them,  more  contented  with  retain  traditions  of  the  flood  and  its  conse- 

his  existing  allotment  on  its  surface,  or  stimulated  quences,  in  the  writings  of  Moses  only  have  we 

to  seek  out  for  himself  a  better.  any  consistent  account  of  either:  to  the  few 

If  even  we  contemplate  the  march  of  conquest,  traces,  therefore,  of  this  the  *  earliest  dawr'  of  the 

and  the  actual  foundation  which  it  has  supplied  science,  preserved  in  those  writings,  we  may  at 

of  the  existing  political   arrangements  of  the  once  refer  the  reader.    It  chiefly  involves  two 

world,  geographical  information  will  be  of^en  or  three  curious  questions  of  biblical  criticism, 

found  to  have  invited  the  successful  expedition  such  as  the  locality  of  Eden,  the  site  of  Ararat, 

— ^always  to  have  attended  it.   Ignorance,  in  fact,  &c. 

of  the  horrors  of  a  northern  winter,  will  appear  Both  before  and  after  the  flood  the  longevity 
to  have  providentially  hastened  the  downtal  of  of  man  was  favorable  to  the  diffusion  and  trans- 
a  modem  Alexander;  while  Alexander  of  Ma-  mission  of  this  and  every  other  kind  of  know- 
cedon  will  be  seen  to  have  added  greatly  to  our  ledge ;  but  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  accord- 
knowledge  of  the  earth,  by  including  some  of  the  ing  to  the  most  approved  construction  of  Gen.  xi., 
ablest  of  ancient  geographers  in  his  suite ;  charged  would  more  than  counterbalance  this :  they  were 
with  the  duty  of  making  ol)servations  on  both  the  now  compulsorily  the  dependent  and  pilgrim  be- 
coasts  and  the  interior  of  the  provinces  through  ings  they  were  so  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
which  he  passed.  In  their  journals,  it  is  well  themselves;  and,  thinly  peopling  large  districts, 
known,  we  find  to  this  day  some  of  the  oldest  would  soon  lose  the  remembrance  of  a  common 
and  most  important  land-marks  between  the  real  origin.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that 
and  &bulotts  geography  of  Asia.  near  the  plains  of  Shinar,  where  Moses  fixes  the 

We  propose  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  scene  of  their  early  attempt  to  settle  themselves, 

m  this  article  to  I.  A  Ilistory  of  the  Progress  of  and  the  point  of  their  dispersion,  the  two  earli- 

Geographical  Discovery  from  ^e  earliest  periods,  est  empires,  Assyria  and  Babylon,  were  estab- 

II.   The    Physical    and    Political    Geography  lished ;  and  a  more  central  spot,  from  which  all 

of  the  Globe.    III.  A  Sketch  of  Technical  or  the  countries  first  inhabited  could  be  reached 

Artificial  Geography.  (including  even  China)  cannot  be  found  upon 

PADT  T  the  earth. 

rART  I.  The  Egyptians  are  the  earliest  settled  people 

OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIS-  of  whose  internal  polity  we  have  any  account. 

COVERY.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  Misraim,  which 
This  will  be  found  conveniently  divided  into  Moses  informs  us  was  its  ancient  name,  is 
the  History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography ;  a  word  of  dual  termination,  derived  from  Maser, 
that  is,  the  progress  of  this  science  as  known  to  a  fortress ;  and  consider  it  to  designate  the  two 
the  ancient  world,  or  until  the  period  of  the  first  Egypts,  Upper  and  Lower.  This  is  conjectural 
Portuguese  voyages ;  and  its  iinportant  and  rapid  enough  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  1920  years 
advances  since  that  period.  The  geography  of  before  the  Christian  era  and  above  1000  prior  to 
the  middle  ages  has  no  distinctive  characters  that  the  birth  of  Herodotus  the  Either  of  Grecian  his- 
require  in  this  place  particular  consideration  tory,  we  learo  from  the  pentateuch  that  Egypt 
o  T  i-k  *  r^  ^as  a  monarchy,  under  a  king  of  the  name  of 
&ECT.  I.— Op  Akcient  Geooeapht.  Pharaoh ;  under  tillage,  perhaps,  or  a  com  conn- 
Some  portions  of  geographical  knowledge  are  try,  and  therefore  a  resort  in  famine  :  and  after 
found  amount  the  most  uncivilised  tribes;  but  it  the  lapse  of  about  200  years  we  find  it  under  the 
is  local,  and  confined  to  their  own  immediate  same  fomi  of  govemment,  rich  and  well  colti- 
haunts,  or  wild  and  visionary,  associated  with  innu'  vated;  possessing  an  established  priesthood, 
merable  superstitions.  The  geography  of  the  most  whatever  were  theii  pretensions,  who  had  a  con- 
ancient  nations  was  long  and  necessarily  of  the  siderable  landed  property ;  and  that  the  rest  of 
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llie  buds  were  held  in  fee  sinipley  as  we  should  him  in  like  manner  gradually  immeiging  into 

ny,  by  the  private  occupiers.  It  had  also  a  class  the  regions  of  fable.     After  passing  through 

of  men  styled  in  our  translation  *'  physicians.'  Its  the  Hellespont,  &€.,  into  the  Euxine^  he  mentions 

monarch  was  surrounded  by  a  court  and  ap-  the  Halizones,  a  people  possibly  inhabiting  the 

pointed  officers.    We  read  also  of  his  chariots ;  banks  of  the  Halys,  beyond  whom  are  the  Ama- 

and  of  wa^^ns,  Testures'  of  fine  linen,  rings,  zons,  a  nation  of  female  waniors,  to  whose 

gold  chains,  silver  cups,  and  other  traces  of  civi-  country  succeeds  the  kingdom  of  Colchis,  near 

lisation  and  opulence  among  the  people.  the  circumference  of  the  disk,  on  which  the  poet 

The  Phoenicians,  less  fiivored  in  regard  to  the  places  the  palace  of  the  sun,  and  the  theatre  of 

soil  of  their  country,  are  the  first  people  of  whose  the  amours  of  Apollo,  with  a  daughter  of  the 

maritime  expeditions  we  have  any  consistent  ac-  ocean. 

coont ;  the>r  situation   on  the    shores  of  the  The  geography  of  Homer  to  the  south-east  is 

Mediterranean  fiuniliarised  them  to  the  sea;  and  more  rational :  we  find  him  acquainted  with  the 

so  early  as  600  years  after  the  deluge,  the  naviga-  whole  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  not  entirely 

tion  and  commerce  of  Sidon  (one  of  their  cities)  ignorant  of  the  country  of  the  Phcenicians,  whose 

had  acquired  a  celebrity  that  the  patriarch  Jacob  purple  stufis,    gold  and    silver  works,  naval 

mentions  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  Gen.  ilix.  science,  avidity,  and  cunning,  afibrd  him  the 

-13.    At  a  later  period  these  merchants  founded  subjects    of  several    strains;    nor   of   Egypt, 

colonies  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  other  countries  of  whose  river  he  knew  by  the  name  of  Egyptos, 

the  Mediterranean ;  and  even  extended  their  na-  and  of  whose  inhabitants  he  praises  the  medical 

▼igaiion  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  into  the  skill.    Between  Egypt  and  the  Pillars  of  Her- 

ocean.    It  seems  abo  certain  that  they  navigated  cules  the  distance  is  much  shortened,  and  is  oc- 

the  Indian  seas ;  for  the  ships  of  Hiram  are  said  cupied  by  a  country  named  Lybia,  where,  says 

to  have  brought  gold  to  Solomon  from  Ophir,  the  poet,  'the  lambs  are  bom  with  horns,  and 

which  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  situated  the  sheep  bring  forth  three  times  a-year.' 

on  the  western  side  of  that  peninsula.  They  seem,  Above  the  earth,  according  to  Homer,  was  a 

indeed,  to  have  been  the  early  carriers  of  sdl  civi-  solid  vault  or  firmament,  under  which  the  sun 

lised  nations,  and  to  have  been  as  careful  to  and  moon  i)erformed  their  daily  journeys  in 

conceal  their  discoveries  as  possible,  that  they  chariots  rolling  on  the  clouds,    f  n  the  morning 

might  retain  this  monopoly.  the  luminary  of  day  arose  from  the  bosom  of  the 

We  now  come  to  the  earliest  traces  of  geo-  eastern  ocean,  and  in  the  evening  sunk  in  the 

graphical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks.  Homer,  western ;  a  golden  vessel,  the  workmanship  of 

in  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  describes  Vulcan,  during  the  night,  transported  him  oack 

the  shield  of  Achilles  as  representing  the  cos-  by  the  north  to  the  easL    Beneath  the  earth 

mography  of  the  age,  and  on  it  the  earth  is  the  poet  also  placed  a  yault,  named  Tartams 

fignrea  as  surrounded  by  the  sea,  or  rather  by  a  corresponding  with  the  firmament,  where,  in 

large  river,  the  sources  of  which  Hesiod  after-  eternal  night,  dwelt  the  Titans,  the  enemies  of 

wards  placed  near  the  pillars  of  Hercules.    The  the  gods.    Hesiod  even  determines  the  height  of 

disk  included  the  Mediterranean  much  con-  the  firmament,  and  the  depth  of  the  gulf  of 

traded  on  the  west,  the  £gean  and  part  of  the  darkness;  an  anvil,  says  he,  would  be  nine  days 

Eoxine  seas,  so  that  Greece  is  the  centre  of  falling  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth,  and  as 

Homer's  world.    On  the  west,  the  geography  of  many  descending  from  the  earth  to  the  bottom 

the  poet  did  not  extend  beyond  the  kii^om  of  of  Tartarus. 

Ulysses,  comprehending  the  isles  of  Same,  Zar  On  the  vrest,  Homer*s  worid  was  terminated 

cynthus,  and  some  others,  with  a  part  of  the  by  two  fabulous  countries.    Near  the  sources  of 

neighbouring  continent :  beyond  this  his  kuow-  the  ocean,  and  not  hx  from  the  dismal  caves  of  the 

ledge  was  vague  and  confined,  and  the  strait  which  dead,  were  the  Cimmerians,  an  unhappy  people, 

separates  Sicily  from  Italy  may  be  considered  immersed  in  eternal  darkness;  beyond  them  in  the 

as  the  vestibule  of  his  fiibulous  world ;  where  ocean,  and,  consequently,  according  to  the  poet, 

the  floating  rocks,  the  howling  of  the  monster  beyond  the  limits  of  the  earth  and  the  empire 

Scylla,  and  the  terrific  Charybdis,  all  demon-  of  the  winds  and  seasons,  is  Elysium ;  where 

strate  that  we  are  in  the  regions  of  romance.  neither  tempests  nor  winter  are  ever  felt,  where 

Sicily,  though  known  to  Homer  by  its  appro-  the  soft  zepnyr  continually  murmurs,  and  where 

priate  name  of  Thinacia  (afterwards  Thrinacra),  the  elect  of  Jupiter,  snatched  from  the  common 

IS  also  peopled  with  wonders.    Here  he  places  lot  of  mortals,  enjoy  eternal  fi^city.    Beyond 

the  flocks  of  the  sun  guarded  by  nymphs ;  the  this  happy  region,  the  earth  was  enveloped  by  an 

Cyclops,  and  the  Lestrygones  Anthropophagi.  In  indefinite  chaos ;  *  a  confused  mixture  ofexistence 

following  the  poet  west  of  Sicily,  we  find  our-  and  nothing;  a  gulf,  where  all  the  elements  of 

selves  in  the  r^ons  of  pure  &ble,  amongst  the  heaven  and  Tartarus,  of  the  earth  and  the  ocean, 

endianted  isles  of  Circe  and  Calypso,  and  the  were  confounded ;  a  gul^  dreaded  by  the  gods 

floating  domains  of  Eolus.    It  is,  indeed,  evi-  themselves.' 

dent  thai  Homer  must  have  been  almost  totally  Near  the  unhappy  Cimmerians,  and  the  ever 

ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the  Mediterranean,  blessed  inhabitants  of  Elysium,  Hesiod  places 

west  of  Sicily ;  for  he  makes  Ulysses  go  from  the  Macrobians,    a    people  of  large  stature, 

the  Isle  of  Circe  to  the  entrance  of  the  ocean  in  adorned  vrith  all  the  virtues,  and  whose  lives 

one  day,  and  allows  him  only  the  same  time  to  were  prolonged  to  1000  years  at  least ;  *  the 

return  from  the  Isle  of  the  Enchantress  to  the  nectar  of  flowers  was  their  food,  and  the  dew  of 

Strait  of  Sicily.  heaven  their  beyerage.'    In  the  same  neighbouiw 

Following  ue  poet  to  the  north-east^  we  find  hood  this  poet  places  the  Arimaspes,  a  yery  clear. 
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.sighted  people  though  with  but  one  eye;. and  Atlantic.  After  visiting  Tartedsus,  .the  Peru  of 
the  Gripnons  or  guardians  of  the  precious  metals  these  ages  (probably  a  portion  of  the  South  of 
in  the  kiphsan  mountains.  As  the  geography  Spain),  he  retumecl  to  ureece  with  such  riches 
of  the  west  was  extended,  all  these  marvellous  as  awakened  the  enterprise  of  other  adventurers, 
people  were  transferred  onwards;  the  Cimme-  The  Phoenicians  in  vam  attempted  to  check  the 
rians  to  Asia  Minor  and  Germany,  where  two  navigation  of  the  Greeks ;  the  latter,  on  the  con- 
people  were  found  with  names  somewhat  similar,  trary,  appear  to  have  procured  some  of  the  charts 
mhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Cimmerian  Bos-  of  that  people,  and  Anaximander,  a  Milesian, 
phonis,  and  the  Cimbrick  Chersonesus.  The  first  published  a  map  of  the  world.  lie,  how- 
Ilyperboreans,  another  fabulous  people  of  the  ever,  compared  the  earth  to  a  cylioder,  Leucip- 
Greeks,  were  successively  transferred  to  an  pus  to  a  drum,  Heraclitus  to  a  boat,  while  others 
island  which  corresponds  with  Great  Britain,  gave  it  a  cubic  form,  and  Xenophon  and  Anaxi- 
and  to  the  northern  extremities  of  the  earth,  menes  are  said  to  have  thought  it  a  vast  moun- 
where  they  were  made  to  inhabit  a  very  agree-  tain  whose  base  extended  to  infinity,  and  which 
able  country,  explained  by  the  days  and  nights  the  heavenly  bodies  illuminated  by  revolving 
being  each  six  months  long,  or  by  the  momen-  round  it. 

tary  proximity  of  the  sun,  when,  according  to  Herodotus    now,    however,    challenges    the 

the  ideas  of  Homer,  he  passes  during  the  night  praise  of  narrating  only  what  he  saw  himself  or 

by  the  northern  ocean  to  return  to  his  palace  in  learned  from  ocular  witnesses.    He  visited  in 

the  east.  the  course  of  his  long  voyages  and  journeys  the 

In  the  age  of  Homer  indeed  the  Greeks  were  Greek  colonies  of  the  Euxine  from  the  Bos- 

so  little  skilled  in  navigation,  that  the  most  tri-  phonis  to  the  Phasis,  but  he  adheres  to  the  Ho- 

fling  voyage  was  considered  an  heroic  enter-  meric  system  in  many  respects.    He  describes 

prise.    Thus  Menelaus  employed  eight  years  in  the  world  as  divided  into  three  parts ;  but  £u- 

visiting  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  rhcenicia,  Egypt,  and  rope  separated,  according  to  him,  from  Asia,  by 

Lybia;  and  none  but  pirates  ventured,  he  tells  the  rivers  Phasis  and  Araxes  and  by  the  Caspian 

us,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  to  steer  direct  firom  Sea,  he  supposes  larger  than  Asia  and  Lybia 

Crete  to  Lybia.  taken  together.    He  believes  that  a  fleet  sent  by 

The  ancient  and  famous  voyage  of  the  Ar-  Darius  circumnavigated  Asia  from  the  Indus  to 
gonauts  is  founded  on  the  Homeric  cosmography,  the  confines  of  Egypt,  while,  with  regard  to 
Jason  and  his  companions,  according  to  Hesiod,  Africa,  he  vras  unacquainted  with  any  point  be- 
passing  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Euxine  tween  Carthage  and  Uie  Pillars  of  Hercules.  On 
and  Phasis  into  the  Eastern  Ocean,  were  pre-  the  east  coast,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
vented  from  returning  by  the  same  route,  in  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  but  makes  this  con- 
consequence  of  the  fleet  of  Colchis  blockading  tinent  terminate  considerably  north  of  the  equa- 
the  Bosphorus,  and  were  obliged  to  make  the  tor.  He  has  also  preserved  to  us  the  traditionary 
circuit  of  the  coast  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  to  relation  of  a  voyage  of  the  Phsnicians  round 
cross  Lybia  by  land,  drawing  their  vessels  with  Africa.  With  respect  to  the  North  of  Europe, 
them.  After  a  journey  of  four  days,  in  this  he  knew  that  the  rhoenican  colony  of  Gadez  re- 
manner,  they  arrived  at  the  ^f  of  Syrtts  in  the  ceived  tin  and  amber  from  these  regions,  but 
Mediterranean.  Other  ancient  writers  conduct  could  not  fix  the  position  of  the  Cassiterides, 
the  Argonauts  back  by  the  Nile,  which  they  whence  came  the  first  of  these  objects,  and  was 
supposed  to  communicate  with  the  Eastern  yet  more  ignorant  of  the  country  where  they  ob- 
Ocean,  while  later  ones  endeavour  to  reconcile  tained  the  second. 

the  ancient  tradition  with  the  discoveries  of  their  A  voyage  of  Hanno,  prince  of  the  Carthagi- 

own  times,  and  make  them  take  a  route  by  the  nians,  the  descendants  of  the  Phcenicians,  was 

Palus  Maeotis  and  Tanais  into  the  northern  ocean,  performed  about  the  time  of  Herodotus.    He 

and  round  the  supposed  northern  limits  of  the  sailed  from  Carthage  to  found  colonies  on  the 

earth,  by  the  west  to  the  Strait  of  Hercules,  by  coast  of  Lybia,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 

which    they  again   enter   the    Mediterranean,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels,  each  rowed  by 

Finally,  when  the  non-existence  of  the  commu-  fifty  oars,  and  escorting  a  convoy  vrith  30,000 

nication  between  the  Palus  Mseotis  and   the  persons  of  both  sexes.    Some  geographers  limit 

northern  ocean  was  proved,  the  Argonauts  were  the  extent  of  Hanno*8  navigation  on  the  coast 

supposed  to  have  ascended  ^e  Danube ;  a  branch  of  Africa  to  Cape  Nun,  others  extend  it  to  Cape 

of  which  was  thought  to  empty  itself  into  the  Threepoints  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.     Major 

Adriatic.  Rennell  terminates  it  near  Siem  Leone. 

These   vaguo    gei^gra^  bical    traditions  were  Hamilcar,  in  the  same  century,  after  a  voyage 

gradually,  hi>w€v»n,   expK^ed   by   the   foreign  of  four  months  to  the  North,  arrived  at  the  isles 

wars  of  the  Greeks,  ana  l>y  the  growing  spirit  Oystrymnides,  probably  Sci*ly,  and  on  the  coast 

of  ambition,  whii  h  ')Miged  or  induced  a  portion  ot  Albion.     It  seems  also  probable,  that  the  Car- 

of  them  to  seek  new  couLirics,  and  new  sources  thaginiaos  had  even  before  this  discovered  the 

of  riches  and  powet.    Tlie  Milesians  and  Me-  Canaries.     Aristotle  speaks  of  an  island,  the 

iparians  formed  commercial  establishments  on  beauty  of  which  had  drawn  to  it  in  his  time 

die  Euxine.    The  Corinthians  colonised  Sicily,  such  numbers  of  the  (^.arthaginians,  that  the 

while   the  Phocaeans,  flying  from  oppression,  senate   forbade  any  further  emigration  thither, 

settled  in  Sardinia,  in  Corsica,  and  in  Gaul,  on  pain  of  death;   and  Diodoius  mentions  a 

where  they  founded  Marseilles.    Coleus,  a  Sa-  similar  discovery  of  them, 

mian,  driven  out  of  his  course  by  a  tempest,  These  ideas  of  a  fertile  distant  island  of  the 

passed  the  Strait  of  Hercules,  and  navigated  the  ocean,  Plato  found  ciroulatiog  ia  Egypt,  and, 
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doAiog  them  in  his  own  poetic  language,  expedition  of  Alexander  to  the  progress  of  this 
creates  his  celebrated  Atlantic  Island, '  the  most  science.  As  well  as  the  direct  services  per- 
lesutiful  and  fertile  country  of  the  uniyerae,  fbrroed  by  his  suite,  we  owe  to  him  our  know- 
praducing  abnndanoe  of  com  and  fruits  of  the  ledge  of  the  bioks  previously  buried  in  the  ar* 
nost  exquisite  fiaror;  containing  immense  chives  of  Babylon  and  Tyre,  which  were  now 
fcreHs,  vast  pastures,  mines  of  various  metals,  by  his  order  transferred  to  the  city  to  which 
hoi  and  mineral  springs,  in  short,  every  thing  he  gave  his  name;  and  thus  the  astronomical 
necessary  to  the  wants  or  pleasures  of  liie.  Its  and  hydrographical  observations  of  the  Phoeni- 
political  government  was  admirable,  being  go-  cians  and  Chaldeans  became  accessible  to  the 
vemed  by  ten  sovereigns,  all  descended  from    Greeks. 

N'eptnne,  and  who,  though  independent  of  each  Commercial  enterprise  soon  alter  stimulated 
other,  all  lived  in  harmony ;  its  commerce  was  the  Greeks  to  further  exertion :  the  Marsellaisy 
flourbhing,  and  it  contained  several  large  cities  endeavouring  to  follow  the  route  of  Pytheas, 
with  a  great  number  of  towns  and  rich  and  po-  visited  the  north ;  and  Euthymenes,  in  a  voyage 
poloQS  villages.  Its  ports  were  crowded  with  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  arrived  at  a  large 
foreign  vessels,  and  its  arsenals  filled  with  mate-  river,  probably  the  Senegal,  which  be  described 
rials  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  as  similar  to  the  Nile.  At  about  the  same  period 
fleets.  Neptime,  who  was  the  fiither,  legislator,  tiie  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  caused  a  trade  to  be 
and  god  of  the  Atlantides,  had  here  a  temple  a  opened  vrith  India  horn  the  ports  of  Beienioe 
ttadc  in  length,  covered  with  silver  and  ivory,  and  Myoshormos  on  the  Red  Sea ;  and  Ptolemy 
and  which  contained  a  golden  statue  of  the  god,  Philadelphus  sent  geographers  into  Asia.  In 
the  height  of  the  temple.  The  descendants  of  the  same  reign  Timosthenes  published  a  descrip 
Neptune  reigned  over  the  island  9000  years,  tion  of  the  known  sea^ports,  and  a  work  on  toe 
ana  extended  their  conquests  over  all  Lybia  to  measure  of  the  earth.  The  navigation  of  the 
Egypt,  and  over  Europe  to  Tyrrbenia,  their  in-  Indian  seas,  however,  was  at  this  time  very  im- 
curaions  even  extending  to  Greece,  but  here  perfect;  the  Greek  fleets  continuing  to  creep 
they  were  repelled  by  the  Athenians.  At  len^  along  the  shores  as  fiar  as  the  Indus,  but  having 
this  warlike  nation,  after  having  rendered  its  their  chief  intercourse  with  the  coasts  of  £thi« 
name  celebrated  throughout  the  world,  suddenly  opia  and  Arabia  Felix:  the  monsoons  appear 
disappeared,  an  inundation,  caused  by  an  earth*  indeed  to  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  them. 
qoal^  submerging  the  whole  island  in  a  night  Hipparchus,  it  would  seem,  had  some  notions 
and  a  day/  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges.    He  attempted  to 

About  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  reduce  geography  to  astronomical  and  mathe' 
Scyiaz  collected  the  itineraries  of^  the  navigators  matical  bases ;  but,  having  few  celestial  obserw 
of  his  time,  and  what  has  been  preserved  of  the  vations,  his  map  of  the  world  is  filled  with 
collection  contains  the  coasts  of^  the  Palus  Mac-  erroneous  hypotheses.  He  was  the  first  who 
otiSf  the  Euxine,  the  Archipelago,  the  Adriatic,  conceived  the  notion  of  a  southern  continent 
and  all  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  west  coast  of  uniting  Africa  and  India.  Eudoxus  of  Cyricus 
Africa  as  fer  as  the  isle  of  Cem^  of  Hanno,  or  first  suggested  the  possibility  of  sailing  round 
Fedalle,  according  to  Gosselin.  Beyond  this,  Africa  by  the  south.  Strabo  relates,  after  Possi- 
Bys  the  Gre^  the  sea  is  not  navigable  on  dooius,  the  grounds  on  which  that  navigator 
account  of  the  thick  herbs  with  which  it  is  made  this  conjecture,  and  the  voyage  in  which 
covered.  he  found  the  prow  of  a  ship,  which  came  from 

Half  a  century  after,  Eudoxus  of  Cnide  fir»»  the  west,  in  returning  towards  the  Arabian  Gulf 
appUed  geographical  observations  to  astronomy ;  from  India.  But  he  never  seems  himself  to  have 
uid  Aristotle  inferred  about  the  same  time  the  completed  awoyage  in  that  direction, 
sphericity  of  the  earth  from  the  observations  of  Polybius  was  the  first  Roman  vrriter  whose 
tnvellers,  tfiat  the  stars  seen  in  Greece  were  not  contributions  to  geographical  science  are  of  any 
visible  in  Cyprus  or  Egypt.  The  same  pbilo-  importance.  He  himself  examined  the  coast 
sopber  supposed  the  coasts  of  Spain  not  very  of  Africa  as  fer  as  Mount  Atlas,  and  first  veiH 
distant  from  th«ise  of  India ;  and  describes  the  tured  to  think  that  the  torrid  tone  mi^t  be  ha> 
habitable  earth  as  a  great  oval  island  surrounded    bitable. 

bv  the  ocean,  terminated  on  the  west  by  the  river       Strabo,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 

Tartessus,  (probably  the  Guadalquivir),  on  the    era,  formed  a  complete  system  of  geography. 

nst  bj  the  Indus,  and  on  the  north  by  Albion    He  first  describes  Ineria  (Spain),  with  the  coasts 

and  lerne.  of  which  he  seems  pretty  well  acquainted.    Near 

Nearly  in  the  century  after  Aristotle  (B.  C.    them  he  places  the  Cassiterides  or  Isles  of  Tin, 

344)  the  voyage  of  Pytheas  took  place,  respect-    which  according  to  one  part  of  his  writings,  are 

iag  which  great   diversity  of   opinion    exists    north  of  the  port  of  Artanres  (CorunnaX  aocord- 

amoni^  geographers.    He  is  saia  to  have  de-    ing  to  another  parallel  with  Britain.    For  all  the 

parted  from  Marseilles,  coasted  Spain,  France,    geographen  or  this  period  made  Britain  a  tri- 

and  the  east  side  of  Britain,  to  its  northern  ex-    angular  island,  of  which  the  southern  point  was 

tianity;  whence,  still  continuing  his  conrse  to    but  little  distant  from  the  northern  coast  of 

the  noith,  after  six  days'  navigation  he  arrived    Spain.      The  Cassiterides  were  therefore  evi- 

St  a  had  called  Thule,  the  situation  of  which  is    dently  the  Scilly  Islands,  long  the  Carthaginian 

I  great  object  of  discussion :  the  most  probable    point  of  refreshment  in  their  visits  to  Britain  for 

eoojectore  is  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  coast  of   tin. 

Jvtland.  Strabo  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the 

We  have  intimated  how  important  was  the    coast  of  Gaul,  and  still  less  with  Albion  and 
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leme ;  the  latter  lie  lays  is  reported  to  be  alto-  many :  they  named  this  the  Sarmatic  Sea.    The 

gether  sterle  and  inb»bited  only  by  Anthropo-  Cimbric  Chersonesus  of  Ptolemy  is  evidently 

phagi.    This  is  the  last  country  of  his  geography  the  Danish  peninsula ;  the  Codanus  Sirius  of 

towards  the  north,  and,  as  he  disbelieved  the  PUny,  the  Cattegat ;  and  the  isles  of  Scandis, 

voyage  of  Pytheas,  the  continent  of   Europe  east  of  the  Chersonesus,  the  lai^r  Danish  isles 

terminated  with  him  at  the  Elbe.  and  perhaps  the  coast  of  Schonen.    The  Neri- 

This  writer  was  also  but  imperfectly  acquainted  gon  of  Pliny  is  probably  apart  of  the  southenr 

with  the  north  coast  of  Africa ;  for  he  makes  the  i  aast  of  Norway. 

distance  between  Sicily  and  the  pillars  of  Her-        Pliny,  indeed,  considers  the  Ganses  as  the 

cules  only  13,000  stades.    On  the  west  coast  north-eastern  limit  of  Asia,  from  which  he  sup- 

his  map  is  limited  to  about  Cape  Roxo,  for  he  posed  the  coasts  to  turn  to  the  north  and  to  oe 

seems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  Hanno's  washed  by  the  sea  of  Serica,  between  which  and 

voyage,  and  on  the  east  coast  his  knowledge  the  pretended  strait  communicating  from  the 

did  not  extend,  it  would  seem,  beyond  Cape  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Scythian  or  Northern  Ocean 

Bandellans,  his  Noti  Comu  or  southern  Horn,  he  sbdmits  but  a  small  space :  hence  be  supposes 

Thus  the  coasts  of  Africa  were  unknown  beyond  it  possible,  that  some  Indians  might  have  been 

the  latitude  of  12|°  N.  Strabo  places  at  the  south-  driven  in  a  storm  from  their  own  coasts  to  those 

west  extremity  the   Etbiopes    Etherii,  and  at  of  Germany.     In  the  system  of  Pliny,  it  tbere- 

the  south-east  the  region  of  Cinnamon.    Be-  fore  follows,  that  the  ocean  occupies  the  vast 

tween  these  extremes  he  admits  but  a  small  spaces  of  Siberia,  Mogul,  Tartary,  China,  &c. 
space,  which  the  great  heat  had  prevented  being        Ptolemy's  knowledge  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa 

visited,  and  this  extremity  of  Africa  he  supposed  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  promontory  of 

to  be  washed  by  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  (iceans,  Pracum  (Brava),  and  by  the  bay  of  Gonzales  de 

which  here  met:  an  opinion  which  maintained  Cintro  on  the  west     He  thought  that  to  the 

its  ground  against  the  idea  of  India  and  Africa  south  of  this  bay  the  coast  of  Africa,  after  first 

beioff  united,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  forming  a  gulf  which  he  names  Hespericus,  ex- 

Oood  Hope.    Eastward  the  details  of  Strabo's  tended  indefinitely  between  the  east  and  soath 

geography  seem  only  to  have  included  the  mouth  to  India.     On  the  coast  of  that  country  beyond 

of  the  Indus ;  though  he  had  some  conjectural  the  Ganges  he  places  a  great  gulf,  now  supposed 

knowledge  of  Taprobana  (Ceylon),  derived  from  to  be  the  bight  of  Martaban,  which  on  the  east 

the  Greek  expeditions  toihis  neighbourhood.  bounded  the  Golden  Chersooesus;  the  Thine  of 

It  is  only  in  the  later  years  of  tlie  Roman  r^  this  writer  was  the  boundary  of  classical  geo- 

public  that  we  find  any  accurate  description  of  graphy  in  this  direction, 
the  Canaries  amongst  that  people.    Tnis  was        Two  remarkable  specimens  remain  of  Romao 

given  by  Statins  Sebosus ;  who    collected  at  itineraries.    The  first  is  that  of  Antoninus,  con- 

Gadez  all  the  particulars  which  Sestorius  and  taining  merely,  like  our  common  road  books,  the 

others  who  had  previously  fled  from  Rome  thi-  names  of  the  different  places,  and  their  distance 

ther  had  transmitted  into  Spain ;  and  they  now  from  each  other.    The  other,  the  Peutingerian 

received  the  name  of  the  Fortunate  Islands.  Table,  is  of  later  origin,  and  professes  to  exhibit 

In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  ap-  a  map  of  the  world.    This  is  twenty  one  feet  in 

peared  the   Periplus  of  tiie  Erythrean   Sea,  a  lengtn,  and  one  foot  broad.    Every  feature  in 

work  which  marks  distinctly  the  progress  of  fact,  is  increased  immeasurably  in  one  direction^ 

dis^overyat  this  time  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  and  diminished  ia  much  in  the  other :  the  Me- 

India.    The  Noti  Comu  of  Strabo,  no  longer  diterranean  and  Black  Seas  appear  like  rivers, 

bounded  the  voyages  undertaken  along  the  east-  rolling  an  amazing  length ;  while  the  three  ood- 

em  shores  of  the  former  continent,  but  they  were  tinents  are  narrow  strips  of  land  through  which 

extended  to  the  port  of  Rapta  and  the  isle  of  they  flow.      In  the  longitudinal  measures  the 

Menutias,    corresponding  with   Bandel  Velho  space  from  Babylon  to  the  Eastem  Ocean  occu- 

and  the  island  of  Magadoxca.    Beyond  Rapta  pies  only  one-eighth  of  the  map,  though  it  fills 

however,  says  the  writer,  *  the  ocean  is  entirely  nearly  half  the  space  represented.    In  &t,  the 

unknown,  but  is  believed  to  continue  its  western  only  object  of  this  production  appears  to  have 

direction,  and  after  having  washed  the  south  been  to  exhibit  the  great  roads  leamng  from  east 

coast  of  Ethiopia  to  join  the  western  ocean.'  to  west  through  the  Roman  empire ;  and  erery 

The  Periplus  gives  a  description  of  the  west  other  purpose  of  a  map  was  sacrificed,  if  indeed 

coast  of  India  from  the  Indus  to  Ceylon,  and  at  all  contemplated,  to  this, 
mentions  a  part  of  the  coast  between  Bombay        On  the  decline,  of  the  Roman  empire,  geo- 

and  Goa  as  infested  with  pirates.  The  east  coast  gi^phy,  with  every  other  species  of  scientific 

of  the  Indian  Peninsula  is  less  accurately  traced,  knowledge,  was  committed,  in  the  Christian  na- 

India  beyond  the  Ganges  was  known  to  the  au-  tions,  to  the  custody  of  monks  and  ecclesiastics, 

thor  of  the  Periplus  only  by  report.    This  work  The  only  original  work  of  cosmography  that  a(>- 

however  mentions  the  monsoon  of  these  seas.  peared  between  the  second  and  sixth  centuries. 

Great  Britain  seems  to  have  been  first  ascer-  or  rather  the  only  one  that  has  come  down  to  us, 

tained  to  have  been  an  island  by  the  Roman  fleet  is  that  of  Cosmas,  an  Egyptian  monk,  who  wrote 

sailing  round  its  north  extremity,  in  the  reign  of  about  the  latter  period.    He  conceived  of  the 

Vespasian.    Ireland  also  became  at  tliis  period  earth  as  a  vast  square  plain,  surrounded  by  a 

better  known  from  the  intercourse  of  the  Impe-  wall  which  supported  the  vault  of  the  firmament ; 

rial  armies  with  the  Britons.    The  Roman  ar-  and  the  succession  of  day  and  night  as  the  effect 

mies  in  the  same  century  are  thought  to  have  of  a  great  mountain  placed  to  the  north  of  the 

reached  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  through  Ger-  earth,  behind  which  the  tun  conceals  himself 
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tmj  night    This  system,  differing  only  from  marked,  by  its  productions  of  camphor,  dyeing- 

that  of  Homer  in  the  square  figure  of  the  earth,  wood,  gold,  ivory,  &c.  to  be  Sumatra ;  Java  also 

wBs  adopted  by  many  Christian  writers  of  the  is   mentioned  under  the  name  of  Al-DjaTah. 

middle  ages.  These  geographers  also  knew  that  the  Spice 

The  euth,  in  a  chart  constructed  in  787,  is  IsUnds  were  situated  somewhere  in  this  region, 

lepresented  as  a  circular  planisphere,  composed  of  In  Eastern  Asia,  Thibet  is  designated  under  the 

three  unequal  portions;  and  beyond  Africa  to  the  appellations  of  Tobbat  or  Alboton,  and  China 

sooth,  there  is  said  to  be  a  fourth,  which  the  ex-  under  those  of  Cathay,  and  Tchin  or  Sin ;  tiie 

Heme  heat  of  the  sun  prevents  us  from  visiting,  former  denoting  the  northern,  and  the  latter  the 

ind  on  the  confines  or  which  are  the  fiibulous  southern  provinces  of  that  empire.    Indeed  all 

•ntipodes.  the  regions,  known  to  us  as  India  beyond  the 

Toe  followers  of  Mahomet,  however,  culti-  Ganges,  seem  by  them  to  have  been  compre- 

fated  astronomy  and  geography  more  success-  bended  underthe  name  of  Sin.    But  die  northern 

fiilly.    In  the  ninth  century  the  Arabian  naviga-  extremity  of  Asia  was  a  portion  of  the  continent 

tors  had  visited  China,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  little  known  to  these  writers, 

isbods  of  die  Malay  archipelago,  while  on  tlie  Perhaps  we  should  not  omit  to  notice,  that 

esstero  coast  of  Africa  their  religion  was  esta-  they  chiefly  regarded  it  as  the  terrific  abode  of 

Uished  from  the  Red  Sea  to  cape  Corientes.  Gog  and  Magog,  two  enormous  giants,  who  gra- 

Edrisi,  however,  who  composed  a  treatise  on  dually  retreated  before  the  maroh  of  di.<icovery. 

geogtaphy  in  1153,  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  At  this  period  their  castle  was  seriously  de- 

of  the  union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans ;  scribed  as  surrounded   with  walls  of  iron  ce- 

for  be  depicts  a  large  country  extending  from  the  mented  with  brass,  and  towers  to  the  skies, 

coast  of  Africa  to  India  beyond  the  Ganges.  Towards  its  base  was  a  gate  fifty  cubits  high. 

The  navigation  of  the  Arabs  on  the  west  coast  of  also  of  iron,  and  secured  by  enormous  bolts  and 

A6ica  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  beyond  bars.    The  people  belonging  to  these  chieftains 

Cape  Blanco ;  but  they  speak  of  an  apocryphal  appear  to  have  comprehended  all  those  whidi 

voyage  of  discovery  to  the  west,  which  at  the  extended  to  the  nortn  and  north-east  of  Asia, 

best  seems  only  to  have  extended  to  the  Canary  Those  of  Magog,  the  most  remote,  are  described 

Isles.  as  of  small  stature. 

All  the  Arabian  geographers  adopted  the  an-  The  Norwegians,  about  A.  D.  860,  discovered 

cient  idea    of  the    earth    being    every  where  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland.    In  the  concln- 

boQoded  by  an  ocean:  one  of  them  curiously  sion  of  the  sabne  century  Othse  made  a  voyage 

enough  compares  it  to  an  egg  floating  in  water,  from   Norway  to  Biarma  (the  Dwina),  or  the 

Abulfeda,  after  Eratosthenes,  describ^  the  sea  White  Sea,  which  is  the  first  time  we  hear  of  the 

as  terminating  Africa  immediately  on  the  other  North  Cape  of  Lapland  being  doubled, 

side  of  the  mountains  of  the  moon.    But  their  In  952  an  Icelandic  nobleman  devoted  a  period 

information    respecting  the  Niger  is  the  most  of  exile  from  his  country  to  voyages  of  discovery : 

carioQs.    This  they  describe  as  the  Nile  of  the  and,  having  heard  that  land  had  been  seen  (ar  to 

Negroes,  every  where  bordered  by  opulent  states,  the  west,  he  directed  his  course  that  way,  and 

sod  flowing  from  east  to  west  into  the  sea.  arrived  at  a  verdant  shore,  to  which  he  gave  the 

Their  countrymen,  it  is  to  be  observed,  had  at  name  of  Groen  or  Greenland,  and  which  was 

thb  time  subdued  all  Egypt  and  the  northern  shortly  after  colonised  by  the  Icelanders  and 

coast  of  Africa,  held  by  tneir  descendants  the  Norwegians. 

Moors  to  this  day.    Hence  by  means  of  the  Biorn,  an  Icelander,  in  1001,  sailing  from 

canvans,  which  penetrated  Africa  then  as  now,  Norway  to  Greenland,  was  driven  upwards  of 

their  information  on  the  subject  of  its  interior  1000  miles  to  the  south-west,  where  he  dis- 

geography  was  not  so  far  behind  ours  as  the  dis-  covered  a  country,  to  which,  on  a  second  visit, 

taoce  of  time  would  teach  us  to  expect.    Their  he  gave  the  name  of  Wmland,  from  the  wild 

anas,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  period  of  which  grapes  he  saw  there.     Five  years  after  its  dis- 

«e  are  speaking,  had  not  yet  penetrated  up  the  covery  the  Norman  Greenlanders  formed  a  colony 

Nile  into  Nubia ;  therefore  all  that  tract  of  coun-  in'  this  country ;  and  in  1 121  Greenland  sent  a 

t>7,  with  Abyssinia,  is  described  by  them  in  a  bishop  hither  to  convert  the  pagan  colonists ;  but 

very  coofiised  manner.    In  Asia  they  occupied  from  this  period  Winland  becomes  lost  to  the 

Persia,  Cabul,  Bukharia,  and  all  the  finest  pro-  world ;  many  modern  geographers  think  it  to  be 

vinces  of  Hi^ostan.    Tlius  they  acquired  very  Newfoundland. 

extensive  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  Important  additions  were  made  to  the  geo- 

hoth  with  the  interior  and  eastern  extremities  of  graphy  of  Asia  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 

that  continent.    The  provinces  of  Khowarezm  Marco  Paulo,  a  Venetian  of  noble  birth.     He 

and  Bukharia  are  described  in  narratives,  which  penetrated    by   land    to    China,  about    1270, 

form  still  our  chief  authority  for  the  interior  of  and  describes  it  in  detail  from  his  own   ob- 

t^  coantries.    India  was  divided  into  two  servation.    Of  Japan  he  speaks  from  the  ac- 

parts,  Sind  and  Hind,  the  former  comprehending  counts  of  others :  but  he  visited  the  coast  of 

tW  western,  and  the  other  the  eastern  part  of  Tsinmpa,  notices  Great  and  Little  Java,  which 

<^t  vast  region.  Of  the  peninsula  of  the  Uecan,  seem  to  be  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  the  isles 

Kaicely  any  thing  was  known  except  the  coast  Necaurau  and  Angana,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 

tf  Malabar,  considered  as  forming  part  of  Sind,  (Naucauvery,  one  of  the  Nicobars,  and  Anda- 

aad  along  which  the  Arabs  had  sailed  as  fiir  as  man),   the  inhabitants  of  which,  according  to 

^|>e  Comorio.    Their  Seranda  is  evidently  the  him,  were  anthropophagi,  with  the  hr  ads  of  dogs ! 

laoian  name  for  Ceylon,  and  their  Lamery  is  India  he  describes  throughout  the  east  and  west 
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roasts  of  the  penlnfuto,  between  the  Ganges  and  affording  him  neither  water  nor  refteshmentsp 

the  Indus :  but,  on  the  east  of  Africa,  his  know-  when   his  crew  were  perishing  with  fiunice. 

ledge  extended  no  fiirther  than  Zanguebar  and  From  these  islands,  the  situation  of  which  is  not 

the  opposite  part  of  Madagascar  which  he  first  eiactly  known,  steering  still  to  the  north-west, 

made  known.  he  arrived  at  the  sroup  which  he  named  the 

„     rx    ^M  r^  Ladrones,  or  islands  of  thieves,  from  the  dis 

ECT.  II.— Of  Modebm  GKOcaAPHT.  j^^,,^  disposition  of  the  natives;  aiid  thence 

The  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass  is  the  directing  his  course  to  the  west,  on  the  Saturday 
important  connecting  link  between  ancient  and  of  Passion  Week  he  discovered  what  he  called 
modem  geography.  The  first  person  who  availed  the  Archipelago  of  St.  Taianis,  but  which  were 
himself  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  friar  and  as-  subsequently  named  the  Philippines.  The  first 
tronomer  of  Oxford,  Nicholas  Lynn,  who  steered  of  this  archipelago  that  Magellan  touched  at  wus 
to  the  northern  isles  of  Europe  with  the  new  Cebu,  with  whose  king  he  took  part  in  a  war 
guide,  A.  D.  1360.  against  his  neighbours,  and  was  killed  in  an  inva- 
But  the  Portuguese  have  the  merit  of  leading  sion.  The  squadron  sailed  thence  to  Borneo 
the  way  in  that  more  extended  career  of  man-  and  the  Moluccas;  discovered  Timor;  and,  after 
time  enterprise  which  has  distinguished  modem  many  disasters,  one  vessel  only,  the  Victoria,  the 
times.  £arly  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  one  of  Admiral's  ship,  returned  to  Spain,  round  (he 
their  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  Puerto  Sancto,  Cape  of  Gooa  Hope,  arriving  at  Seville  the  7th 
or  the  Uoly  Haven,  the  least  of  the  Madeiras,  September  1522.  This  being  the  first  ship  that 
was  discovered;  in  1432  another  of  their  navi-  circumnavigated  the  globe,  she  was  in  great 
gators  was  driven  on  the  Azores,  which  were  triumph  drawn  op  into  the  city  of  Seville,  and 
at  first  supposed  to  be  to  the  easternmost  of  Marco  long  preserved  tnere.  Her  commander,  Sebastian 
Paulo's  oriental  islands.  It  was  not,  however,  Cano,  was  ennobled,  and  received  orders  to  wear 
until  1471  that  the  equator  was  crossed,  and  the  for  his  coat  of  arms,  a  terrestrial  globe,  with  the 
islands  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea  discovered.  In  motto  *  Primus  circumdedisti  me/  On  their 
1484  diey  arrive!  at  the  river  Zaire ;  and  here  return  to  Spain  the  companions  of  Magellan  were 
the  country  was  taken  formal  possession  of  for  not  a  little  surprised  on  being  the  first  tn  realize 
the  king  of  Portugal,  by  virtue  of  a  papal  bull,  the  well-known  problem  of  losmg  a  day  in  sail* 
obtained  in  1432,  from  Alexander  IV.,  an  instni-  inground  the  world  westerly, 
ment  which  granted  the  full  sovereignty  and  pro-  The  progress  of  discovery  was  now  rapid :  the 
perty  of  the  countries  of  the  Infidels  discovered  Portuguese  would  appear  to  have  reached  New 
by  his  subjects,  to  that  prince.  Guinea,  and  even  New  Holland,  between  1630 
At  length,  the  terrors  of  the  torrid  zone  being  and  1540.  Passing  over  minor  discoveries  of  the 
gradually  dissipated,  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  under  Spaniards  in  the  Pacific,  in  1577  we  find  our  own 
Bartholemew  Diaz  for  the  express  purpose  of  countryman,  Drake,  first  conspicuous  in  this  noble 
attempting  the  passage  to  India  by  the  south  of  career.  He  obtained  a  commission  from  queer  Eli- 
Africa.  This  commander  coasted  Africa  to  zabeth,  by  virtue  of  which  he  equipped  a  squadron 
within  sight  of  its  southern  point,  to  which  he  of  five  vessels,  the  largest  only  100  tons  and  the 
gave  the  name  of  Cabo  de  Todos  los  Tormientos,  smallest  fifteen,  with  acomplement  of  104  persons, 
from  the  violent  storms  he  experienced  off  it ;  With  this  small  force  he  sailed  from  Plymouth 
but  the  want  of  provisions  obliged  him  to  return  the  15th  of  November,  1577,  entered  die  Strait 
to  Lbbon :  and  it  was  not  until  ten  years  after-  of  Magellan  the  20th  of  August  the  next  year 
wards  (20th  November,  1497)  that  Vasco  de  and  cleared  it  the  6th  of  September :  an  extra- 
Gama  had  the  honor  of  doubling  the  promon*  ordinarily  short  passage,  for  no  navigator  since 
toiy.  He  now  passed  along  the  eastern  coasts  has  been  able  to  accomplish  it  in  less  than  thirty- 
of  Africa,  through  the  Mosambique  channel  to  six  days.  Having  coasted  the  whole  continent 
Melinda,  and  arrived  at  Calicut  six  months  after-  to  the  north  extremity  of  Mexico,  and  being 
wards.  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  he  deter- 
In  •  the  interim  Columbus  (see  our  article  mined  to  seek  a  northern  passage  into  the  Allan- 
America)  had  performed  his  first  three  voyages,  tic.  In  this  pursuit  he  sailed  along  the  coast  to 
Vaso  Nunez,  in  1513,  first  obtained  a  glimpse  which,  from  its  cliffs,  h^  gave  the  name  of  New 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  mountains  of  Albion,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  usual 
Darien,  and  gave  it  the  absurd  name  of  the  form  for  England.  At  Cape  Blanco  he  found 
South  Sea;  and  two  years  afterwards  the  coast  the  cold  so  great,  that  he  gave  up  the  search  of 
of  South  America  had  been  explored  to  the  a  passage  by  the  north,  and  crossed  the  Pacific 
southern  tropic.  to  the  Molucca  Islands,  in  which  long  route  his 
Between  1510  and  1515  the  Portuguese  had  only  discoveries  were  some  islands  in  twenty 
visited  all  the  islands  of  the  Malay  archipelago  degrees  north,  which  have  not  been  since  iden- 
to  the  Moluccas.  But  a  discovery  greater  tified :  and,  after  an  absence  of  1501  days,  arrived 
than  any  hitherto  made  was  reserved  for  the  at  Plymouth,  the  3d  of  November,  with  only  his 
Spaniards.  In  1519  Magellan  discovered  and  own  ship  and  fifty-seven  men. 
passed  the  straits  which  still  bear  his  name:  Drake  was  followed  by  Cavendish,  Schouten, 
after  which,  sailing  north-west  across  the  Grand  Quiros,  Dampier,  and  other  celebrated  navi« 
Ocean  for  three  months  and  twenty  days  without  gators,  who  each  touched  that  numerous  archipe- 
seeing  land,  he  fell  in  with  an  island  in  fifteen  lago  which  stretches  across  the  Pacific  at  nif- 
degrees  south,  and  shortly  after  with  another  in  ferent  points.  Meanwhile  Cabot  having  dis- 
nine  degrees,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  coverecl  Newfoundland,  Cortereal,  a  Portug\ics<* 
Desaventurados,    or    Unfortunate,   from    their  navigator  followed  him  to  the  north  of  Hudson'« 
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Bij,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  strait  of  given  by  an  Englishriian  o'  the  name  of  Wright, 

AnoDy  and  to  the  coontij  that  of  Tierra  de  La-  in  1599.    Mercator  was  abo  a  Fleming.  . 

l»iidi»r.    It  was  now  concluded  that  India  might  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  whole  acienoe 

he  leached  in  this  direction;  and  a  large  extent  of  was  revolutionised  by  the  successive  efforts  of 

tbenorth-west  coast  of  America  was  explored  by  the  erudite  Cluveriusy  the  well-infoimed  astro- 

tbs  Spaniards  irom  California.    The  attempt  to  nomer  Riccioli,  and  the    profound  Varenius. 

find  a  passage  in  this  direction  was  afterwards  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  it  is  well  known,  translated  and 

made  nom  the  opposite  side   by   Fmbisher,  commented  upon  the  works  of  the  last  of  these. 

Davis,  and  Baffin,  wno  explored  in  this  way  the  writers.    Ancient  geography  was  also  systema- 

{rest  bays  of  Hudson  ana  Baffin,  the  coast  of  tised  at  this  period  by  Cellarius;  while  maps. 

Gnenland,  &c.  were  much  improved  in  France  by  Sanson,  in 

Nor  was  the  Frozen  Ocean  of  Northern  Asia  Holland  by  Blaew,  and  in  Sweden  by  Biirceus. 

neglected  during  this  period.    The  English  and  One  of  the  greatest  geographical  names  in  the 

Dutch  made  vigorous  exertions  to  open  a  passage  last  century  is  tliat  of  D'^ville.  He  greatly  im- 

through  the  icy  barriers  of  that  ocean;    and  proved  the  method  of  comparing  ancient  and 

discovered  Nova  Zembla,  the  strait  of  Waygatz,  modem  geography,  abolished  many  foolish  and 

aJod  Spitzbeigen.    Russian  travellers  also  pene-  arbitrary  modes  of  delineation;  and  accomplish- 

trated  to  Okhotak,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  ed  a  complete  reform  in  the  historical  part  of 

continent;   and    Beering   finally  rounded    the  the  science.     Statistical   science  in  the  mean 

eastern  shore  of  Asia.    The  extent  and  bounda-  time  received  an  increased  share  of  attention, 

ries  of  the  Pacific  were  now  the  most  unascer-  and  has  been  much  indebted  to  the  accurate 

tained  problems  in  geography.    A  vast  conti-  Busching  and  his  successors ;  among  whom  may 

sent  was  still  supposed  to  surround  the  South  be    mentioned    Bruns,    Ebelins,    and     Wahl. 

Pole;  and  in  the  north  the  separation  of  Asia  Other  continental  geographers  of  eminence  in; 

and  America  was  doubted.    At  this  period  our  the  eighteenth  century  were  Delisle,   Cassini, 

immortal  Cook  commenced  his  survey  of  this  Lacaille,  and  Lalande,  who,  with  several  of  their 

▼ast  expanse   of  waters.      He  completely  es-  foUow-contributors  to  the  papers  of  the  French 

tablishea  the  non-existence  of  a  southern  con-  Academy,  much    advanced     the    mathematica 

tinent;  examined  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame-  of  the  science;  Gosselin,  Voss,  Mannert,  and 

lica,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  Le  Brun.    We  may  also  mention  among  the 

sailed  round  New  Zealand.    He  also  discovered  most  distinguished  of  modem  names  in  this 

New  Caledonia,  and  made  Europe  acquainted  science,  our  own  countrymen  Major  Rennell, 

with  those  interesting  groups  the  Society,  the  Dr.  Vincent,  and  the  late  Mr.  Pinkerton. 

Friendly,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.   See  CooE.  PART  II 

A  succession  of  French  and  English  navigators,  -rAiti  Ji. 

Peronse,  Vancouver,    Labillardiere,     Flinders,  OF  PHYSIC  A  LAND  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Wilson,  &c.,  followed,  and  completed  the  sur-  The  j%stcii/  geography  of  the  world,  would  in 

vey  of  die  large  islands  which  have  been  some-  strict  language  embrace  a  complete  description  of 

times  deanminated  Australasia.     The  issue  of  its  internal  and  external  organization  and  produc- 

their  researches  meets  us  in  every  part  of  our  tions.      Other  sciences,  however,  take  up  the 

^^sietteer.  greater  part  of  the  details  of  these  multifarious 

After  all,  large  portions  of  terra  incognita  in-  topics :  geography  only  glances  at  them  generally, 

rite  to  foture  efforts.    The  interior  of  Africa  or  and  in  their  great  outlines.    Its  principal  topics 

Asia,  but  especially  the  former,  is  little  known :  ate  i.  The  earth;  2.  The  ocean  and  waters;  3. 

America  has  been  more  fortunate.   We  must  still.  The  atmosphere;  4.  The  animal  tribes;  and,  Sp 

Wever,  not  forget  the  obligations  of  science  to  The  vegetable  productions.  Metals  and  minerala 

a  Park,    Browne,    Barrow,    Lucas,    Tuckey,  will  be  fully  disposed  of  in  t])e  following  aiticl« 

Hoogfaton,  Denham,  &c.,  with  regard  to  the  first  Geology  ;  or  in  Metalldrot  or  Mimeraloot. 

of  these  objects;  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Elphin-  Political  geography  regards  the  general  sute 

stone,  Hodges,  Kenneir,  Malcolm,  and  Mercer,  of  human  society  in  the  several  divisions  of  the 

^th  regard  to  the  second ;  or  that  the  spirit  of  globe.    This  has  been  divided  into  the  savage, 

CDterprise  and  discoverv  is  roused  to  a  greater  the  barbarous,  the  half  civilised  and  civili^d 

otcnt  than  ever  throughout  the  civilised  worid.  states.    These  are  again  diversi6ed  by  the  poli- 

Tbe  resnlt  cannot  &il  to  give  increasing  interest  tical  institutions  of  each  part  of  the  world.    On 

to  the  study  of  this  science.  the  whole  we  feel  that  this  is  a  topic  which 

At  the  head  of  the  writers  on  modem  geo-  it  is  impossible  to  treat  correctly,  but  in  detail ; 

psphy  may  be  placed  Sebastian  Munster,  the  and  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  successive 

mtWofavaluable  Cosmography,  of  the  sixteenth  accounts  of  the  political  state  and  institutions  of 

^xxitaiy,  and  who  has  been  called  the  Strabo  of  each  portion  of  tlie  globe ;  as  ihey  will  be  found 

(^^nnaoy.    Next  in  order  stands  the  Thesaurus  in  the  body  of  this  work. 

^^<^)gnphicus  of  a  Fleming  of  the  name  of  Or-  1.  Of  the  earth.     Geology  and  mineralogy 

tetios,  a  work   of  considerable  and  laborious  explain  the  formation  and  ndue  of  the  various 

I^Esearch ;  while  superior  to  both  in  importance  strata  of  which  what  we  know  of  the  earth  is 

a  Mercator's  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Geography,  composed. 

*td  the  improvement  he  made  in  the  construe-  Tnis  is  indeed  but  little.  The  deepest  excava- 

^  of  maps.    The  chart  which  bears  his  name  tions  that  have  been  made  by  art  do  not  exceed 

*3s  invented  by  him  about  the  year  1557 ;  but  2400  feet,  which  is  less  than  half  a  mile,  i.  e.  about 

^Wtnie  principles  of  its  construction* were  first  ^j^ggth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth;  so  that 
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whaterer  lies  below  that  depth  is  utterly  un-  each,  when  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  earth  is  re- 

Juu>wii.    We  need  here  only  observe  that  the  presented  by  unity.    The  respective  immben  for 

iubstances  which  have    been  extracted    from  the  quantities  of  land  are,  for  the 

diose  exca^tions  are  not  in  general  of  a  nature  whole  of  the  torrid  zone      .        .  -121191 

different  frointhose  which  in  some  particuUr  jhe  two  temperate  zones      .        .  -164523 

P*!?*  ^^'IS.^'^  ^T^  !'""r^u**'*^luP^°  ^*  The  two  frigid  zones    .        .        .0166 

suroEux.    The  mean  densttv  of  the  earth,  accord-  °                                 _^_^ 

ing  to  the  observations  of  the  Ute  astronomer  r^^  ^^^  proportion  of  hmd            -302314 

royal  Dr.  Maskelyne,  is  four  and  a  half,  reck-  ^    '^ 

oning  water,  as  usual,  the  standard  of  compa-  This  writer  calculates  onthe  above  basis  that  there 
riaon.  In  this  calculation  Dr.  Ilutton  also  coin-  are  on  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  4,988,181 
cides.  The  late  Mr.  Cavendish  assigned  a  greater  square  leagues  of  land ;  and  11,611,819  square 
quantity,  or  about  five  and  a  half,  from  an  l^igues  of  water;  the  northern  hemisphere  con- 
elegant  experiment  on  the  principle  of  torsion,  taining  more  than  three  times  the  quantity  of 
Periiaps  the  true  proportion  would  be  found  to  land  which  is  in  the  southern, 
lie  between  these  limits.  The  great  outlines  of  the  land  are  diversified 

The  most  obvious  natural  division  of  the  earth's  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  All  the  mat  pro- 
sur&oeisintoseaand land;  aboutseten-tenthsof  it  montories,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  ex- 
being  occupied  by  water,  although  to  what  com-  cepting  the  peninsulas  of  Jutland  and  Yucatan, 
paratlve  depth  is  unknown.  The  remaining  three-  are  directed  towards  the  south.  Those  in  the 
tenths  consut  of  land,  elevated  more  or  less  above  Old  World  have  been  thus  enumerated ;  Scan- 
the  level  of  the  sea,  interspersed  in  some  parts  with  dinavia,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece, 
small  collections  of  water,  at  various  heights,  Africa,  Arabia,  Hindostan,  Malacca,  Cambodia, 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  somewhat  lower  tlian  Corea,  and  Kamtschatka :  those  in  Uie  New  are 
the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean.  California,  Alaska,  Greenland,  Florida,  and  the 

There  is  no  regular  plan  or  principle  on  which  whole  of  South  America.    There  seems  to  be  no 

the  relative  distribution  of  land  and  water  seems  other  uniform  feature  in  the  general  outline  of  the 

at  present  to  be  made.  Le  Brun*s  Preeis  de  la  masses  of  land. 

Geographie  Universelle,  thus  calculates  the  pro-  The  character  of  its  elevations  may  be  consi- 

portion  of  dry  land  in  the  two  hemispheres.  dered  as  professor  Jameson  suggests  under  the 

In  the  northern  frozen  zone      .        .  0,400  denominations  of  high  wid   low  lands.     *  In 

fl^Jf^Z'          nlia  Europe,'  he  says,  «we  find  but  two  high  lands, 

SJ^^Z'          ni^  and  one  low  Uiid.     The  one  is  the  great  Euro- 

northern  tropic.        ■  0,297  ^^  ^^  Southern,  the  other  U  the  Scandinavian 

In  the  northern  hemisphere      .        .1,256  ^wKS,' in^L^"^^^^ 

Inthe«>uthero^.nzone              .0,000  f^^l^^.^^^'r^^^^^ 

I^X™  hZc        •  nid  «al'  »«»«des  nearly    two-thirds  of  Germany, 

southern  tropic        .  0,312  ^^^^  ^j^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

In  the  southern  hemisphere      .        .0,387  ^^^^''n^^^tl' vt.'^^^ 

According  to  Mr.  Myers,  if  the  distribution  of  high  land  determines  that  of  the  great  low  land. 

land  be  considered  vrith  respect  to  the  two  he-  Saxony  lies  nearly  on  the  border  of  this  low-land 

mispheres  (London  and  our  antipodes  beine  or  plain.    It  passes  through  the  north  part  of 

taken  for  the  poles  of  the  hemisphere),  formed  Saxony  to  the  east  or  Baltic  Sea.    It  also  passes 

by  the  equator  and  the  zones,  into  which  they  by  the  foot  of  the  rocky  mountains  through  the 

are  divided,  the  quantities  will  be  found  to  be  upper  part  of  Westphalia,  and  further  through 

neariy  in  the  following  proportions,  where  the  the  whole  of  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and  a 

area  of  each  zo'ae  respectively  is  taken  for  uni^.  part  of  France ;  it  even  reaches  the  east  coast  of 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  torrid  zone  -297  this  Ulwid.    It  extends  very  considerably  to- 

In  the  northern  tempeiaie  zone  .        .  -559  "^^  )^«  ^^"^^  including  in  its  coux^  Prussia^ 

In  the  northern  frigid  zone                .  -400  ^ohmd,  and  nearly  all  Russia  m  Europe,  and 

Tko  •«•»«  <i.*:««.f^  fc.,  ♦!,*»  .^»4k<.*»  i.-.«;...k«-«  reaches  to  the  Uralian  Mountains,  including  the 

TJe  same  estimate  fertile  southern  hemisphere,  grater  part  of  Moldavia.    The  other  high  Umd 

^  In'the  southern  part  of  the  torrid  zone  -312  ^.^"^  J^^^^T  '"''^^Zt^'^:  ^,h  STmri^^ 
r«  #K«  m^,.*u^^  CL,.«.»»«  -^««             .A^c  portion  of  Russia,  and  extends  with  some  inter- 
In  the  southern  temperate  zone  .        .  -075  ^^         ^   ^reliaD  Mountains.' 
In  the  iK>uthein.  frigid  zone                 .  -000  \^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^,  „^^ 

By  adding  the  numbers    of  the   r^pective  remarkable  and  largest  continued  range  of  ele- 

zones  together,  and  dif  idmg^ch  sum  by  2.  we  ^^^  j^nd,  stretching  from  Cape  Horn  to  Bhe- 

mav  obtain  the  proporUon  of  Und  and  water  in  ^ng's  Strait  Through  the  whole  of  South  Ame- 

~^      ,   ,      -  ,          .,          ,   .  ricathis  range  is  within  a  short  distance  of  the 

The  whole  of  the  tomd  zone  being  1,  p^cifi^  Ocean,  and  contains  the  most  magnifi- 

the  land  is  .        .                 .        .  -3045  cent  elevations.    Chimborazo,  near  the  equator, 

I  J*™^"*^  *^"**       °^  ^^  "  ^^  highest  point ;  whence  it  declmes  on  one 

lai^  It         .        .        .        .        .'317  side  to  the  souhem  extremity  of  the  continent 

Two  frigid  zones  being  1,  the  land  is  -200  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  Panama.    In 

From  these  calculations,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  Mexico  this  chain  assumes  its  former  volcanic 

tlie  proportional  quantities  <^  land  and  water  in  character  and  majestic  height.    Then  in  a  north- 
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vest  diiectioD  H  declines  again  to  the  height  of  It  has  been  remarked,  from  this  general  view 

about  5000  feet,  till  at  its  northern  extremity  of  the  earth's  surface,  that  the  principal  chains 

appears  the  lofty  Mount  St.  Elias.     On  tte  of  America  and  Asia  are  arraugcxl  in  a  species  of 

eastern  side  of  thb  continent,  another  chain  runs  irregular  arch ;  and  that  it  is  not  improbable,  if 

parallel  to  the  Atlantic;  and  forms  the  Alleghany  we  could  connect  the  mountains  of  Arabia  with 

and  Appalachian  Mountains,  at  the  back  of  the  those  of  Abyssinia  and    central  Africfi,    they 

UnitM  States.     North  America  is  tlms  divided  would  form  a  continuation  of  the  same  figure ; 

into  two  high,  and  three  low  laud,  districts.    Of  the  whole  being  ranged  around  the  shores  of  the 

tbe  latter  i&  two  which  are  between  the  moun-  great  ocean,  in  a  species  of  semicircle  corre- 

lain  chains  and  the  ocean,  particularly  that  which  sponding  to  that  formed  by  the  shores  of  the 

borders  on  the  Pacific,  are  the  narrowest    The  three  continents;    and  forming    the    common 

third,  which  occupies  the  space  between  these  mighty  bulwark  of  nature  against  the  encroach- 

chains,  is  of  great  extent ;  is  partly  occupied  by  ment  of  the  seas. 

the  noble  lakes  of  the  interior,  and    watered  Some  modem  geologists  contend  that  the  se- 

throttghout  with  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world,  ries  of  rugged  and  elevated  peaks  which  we  find 

Iq  a  similar  manner  we  find  in  South  America  in  some  of  these  extensive  chains,  has  always  its 

the  sbping  plain  between  the  Andes  and  the  base  in  granite  rock ;  while  the  gentler  and  more 

Pacific  Ocean  is  contracted  to  the  breadth  of  uniform  declivities  are  generally  gneiss  fbrma- 

ooly  a  few  miles,  while  that  which  borders  on  tinns.    See  our  article  Geology. 

tbe  Atlantic  expands  far  into  the  interior.    Here  Baron  Humboldt   mentions  one  remarkable 

again  the  low  land  of  the  central  regions  is  inter-  difference  between  the  formation  of  the  moun- 

nipted  by  a  branch  of  the  Andes  which  separates  tains  iu  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  Mont  Blanc 

various  branches  of  the  Maranon  from  those  of  and  others  of  the  higher  Alps  rear  their  peaks  of 

fte  La  Plata :  then  it  expands  to  the  north-east,  granite  above  the  clouds.    But,  in  America,  *  the 

iod  oil  die  one  side  gives  egress  to  the  larsest  river  newest  flcetz  trap,  orwhinstone,  which  in  £u- 

OD  the  globe ;  while  fin  to  the  south,  onue  other,  rope  appears  only  in  low  mountains,  or  at  the 

it  supplies   the  mouths  of  the  La  Plata  with  foot  of  those  of  great  magnitude,  covers  the 

tbeir  mighty  collection  of  waters.  mightiest  heignts  of  the  Andes.    Chiniboraxo 

Humboldt  considers  the  mountains  of  Kamts-  and  Antisana  are  crowned  by  vast  walls  of  por- 

cnatka  and  of  nortb-eastem  Asia,  as  a  prolonga-  phyry,  rising  to  the  height  of  6000  or  7000  feet; 

Hon  of  the  western  chain  of  America.    Their  while  basalt,  which  in  our  continent  has  never 

long  south-western  continuation,  known  as  the  been  observed  higher  than  4000  feet,  is,  on  the 

Slanovas,  the  Yablonay,  and  the  Altaic  ranges,  pinnacle  of  Pichincha,  seen  rearing  aloft  its 

eiteods  through  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  till,  in  crested  steeps,  like  towers  amid  the  sky.    Other 

approaching  3ie  sea  of  Aral,  it  meets  another  secondary  formations,  as  limestone,  with  its  ac- 

cnain  from  the  south-east,  which,  under  the  companiment  of  petrified  shells  and  coal,  rxe 

names  of  Hemalleh  and  Hindoo  Coosh,  has  been  also  found  at  greater  heights  in  tbe  New  than  in 

supposed  to  include  the  loftiest  summits  in  na-  the  Old  World ;  though  the  disproportion  is  not 

ture.    In  traversing  Persia  these  chains  descend  so  remarkable  in  these/ 

considerably,  but  throw  up  immense  masses  in  Volcanoes,  one  of  the  great  physical  distinc- 

Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  frontier  of  Syria,  tions  of  mountains,  occur  mos^t  commonly  in  the 

These  ridges,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  form  islands  and  promontories  of  the  Old  World  uu- 

Asia,  like  Ajnerica,    into  three  low  lands,  of  connected  with  the  principal  chain ;  but  pene- 

whi<i  the  first,  between  Hemalleh  and  the  In-  trate  every  part  of  the  New.    These  observa- 

(han  Ocean,  consists  of  the  maritime  provinces  tions,  however,  must  only  be  taken  generally : 

of  Persia,  of  Hindostan,  and  India  beyond  the  the  following  is  Mr.  Jameson's  statement  of  the 

Ganges;  the  second,  between  the  Hemalleh  and  relative  situation  of  all  the  principal  ones : — 

Aliai  Mountains,  includes  Bukharia,  the  great  n    s.-      ^    rv 

desert  of  Shamo  and  Gobi,  and  thelreater  part  Continent  of  Europe    •    •    -    1 

of  China;  the  third,  stretching  from  UieAltito  European  Isknds    .    .    .    .  12 

ibe  Northern  Ocean,  is  composed  of  the  bleak  Contmeutol  Asia      •    •    •    •    B 

plain,  of  Siberia.                 *^  Asiatic  Islands    .     .    .     .    .  58 

In  Africa  only  this  species  of  distinction  be-  Continent  of  Amenca  -    •    •  97 

comes  uncertain.  The  Atias  at  the  north-western  Amencan  Ishmds    ,    .     .    .  19 

extremity  rises  to  a  great  height,  but  it  sinks  en-  T  ♦  i 

tiiely  before  reaching  the  eastern  coast.    To  the  ^^^    ....    195 

soQtb  extends  an    immense  plain,  composed  Vesuvius  is  the  only  one  on  the  continent  of 

diiefly  of  sandy  desert :  and  at  its  termination  Europe ;  those  in  the  islands  are  chiefly  in  Ice- 

are  found  two  very  hieh  ranges  of  mountains,  land,  Sicily,  and  Stromboli.    The  volcanoes  of 

nmoing  inwards,  one  m>m  the  eastern  and  the  continental  Asia  are  on  the  peninsula  of  Kamt- 

<)te  from  the  western  coast,  which  are  generally  schatka,  and  on  some  of  the  islands  between  that 

^opposed  to  unite  and  form  a  continuous  chain  point  and  Sumatra.    No  volcano  has  yet  been 

amies  the  continent.    Similar  ranges  extend  be-  discovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa.     Upon 

ItiiKi  Congo  and  Monomopata;  and  the  southern  the  subject  of  earthquakes,  as  connected  with 

extremity  of  Africa  defends   itself  by  a  high  volcanoes,  see  our  article  Earthquakes. 

mountain  wall  against  the   expanse  of  ocean  The  low  lands  are  divisible  into  valleys  or 

^idi  it  overlooks.     But  the  limits  of  mountain  river  districts  and  plains :  under  the  former  we 

^  plain,  throughout  all  this  part  of  Africa,  are  classify  those  fertile  tracts  generally  bordered  by 

*Wly  uiJmown.  hills  or  mountains,  and  sloping  toward  a  midi  a 
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point  or  line  where  a  nver  runs ;  often  of  consi-        On  the  American  side  of  tlie  BqoiooelBl  At* 

oerable  magnitude,  and  fed  by  the  mountain  lantic  are  the  Gvlf  of  Mexico;  and  ^  Carik- 

streams.  bean  Sea^  running  between  the  West  India  isbnda 

The  larger  plains,  which  are  neither  inter-  and  the  continent  of  America, 
rapted  by  mountain  or  river,  are  necessarily  ste-        Round  the  promontory  of  Africa  is  the  Iftdiam 

rile,  and  consist  generally  either  of  hard,  unpro-  Sea,  one  of  tl^e  must  extensive  and  important 

ductive  clay  laud,  or  loose  sand,  as  in  the  torrid  branches  of  this  division  of  the  ocean ;  bounded 

regions  of  Africa;  the  central  parts  of  Persia,  &c.  on  the  west  by  the  east  coasts  of  Africa  and 

2.  Of  the  Ocean  and  Waters  of  the  Earth, —  Arabia,  on  the  north  by  India,  on  the  east  by 

The  immense  body  of  terrestrial  waters  is  divi-  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland,  or  Tena  Aus- 

sible  into  two  great  basins.    That  which  may  be  tralis,  and  the  Great  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and 

denominated  The  Great  Atlantic  basin;  and  on  thie  south  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Cape  of 

The  Great  Pacific,  or  Grand  Ocean, ^  as  it  has  Good  Hope  to  the  south-west  po»nt  of  New 

been  called  ;  for  it  has  strictly  no  particular  re-  Holland.    The  branches  of  this  sea  on  the  west 

lation  to  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  are,  1 .  The  Channel  of  Madagascar,  or  of  Mo- 

I.    The  Great  Atlantic    basin  will   include  sambique,  separating  the  island  of  Madagascar 

the  Northern  Frozen  Ocean,  or  Arctic  Sea,  sur-  from  the  continent.    2.  On  the  north-west  the 

rounding  the  North  Pole,  and  washing  the  nor-  Great   Gtdf  of  Arabia,  or  sea  of  Oman,  the 

them  extremities  of  both  the  old  and  new  conti-  limits  of  whicn  are  capes  Guardafui  and  Co- 

nents.    Its  other  branches  in  this  part  of  the  world  morin.    The  Red  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Persia  zre 

are  the  White  or  Lapland  Sea,  and  Baffin's  Bay.  branches  of  the  Great  Gulf  of  Arabia. 
This  noble  expanse  of  water  now  separates  £u-        The  oorth-€ast  extremity  of  the  Indian  Sea 

rope  and  Africa  from  America,  and  is  limited  on  forms  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  with  more  pro- 

the  south  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Cape  of  Good  priety  would  be  named  the  Gtdf  of  Indattan  ; 

Hope  to  Cape  Horn.    The  portion  of  this  ocean  its  limits  are  the  south  point  of  Ceylon  and  the 

north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  polar  circle  north-west  point  of  Sumatra.    On  the  east  the 

is  the  North  Atlantic,  that  south  of  the  tropic  of  Indian  Sea  forms   a    large  gulf  between  the 

Capricorn  the  South  Atlantic,  and  that  included  Sunda  Isles  on  the  north,  and  New  Holland  on 

between  the  tropics  the  Equinoctial  Atlantic.  the  south. 

The  branches  of  the  North  Atlantic  on  the  side        To  the  east  of  the  Indian  Sea,  and  within  the 

of  the  old  continent  are,  1.  The  Sea  of  Norway ^  tropics,  are  several  portions  of  the  ocean,  forming 

comprised  between  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Ice-  seas  enclosed  by  the  Malay  Archipelago ;  as  the 

Iand,and  the  Zetland  and  Ferroe  Islands,  extend-  China  Sea,  the  seas  of  Java,  Celebes,  and  the 

ing  from  the  Polar  Circle  to  the  sixtieth  degree.  Moluccas,    The  collective  name  of  the  Sunda  Sea 

2.  The  British  Sea,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  ^sis  been  given  to  the  last  three, 
continent  from  the  sixtieth  degree  to  the  Strait        II •  The  second  great  basin  we  have  noticed 

of  Dover.    The  name  of  North  Sea  given  to  separates  Asia  from  America.    It  has  the  general 

this  branch  of  the  Atlantic,  first  probably  by  the  denominations  of  South  Sea  and  Pacific  Ocean ; 

Dutch,  in  whose  country  alone  it  is  applicable,  hut  the  more  appropriate  name  of  Grand  Ocean 

has  been  generally  adopted  by  the  French  and  Has  been  proposed  for  this  great  basin  by  M. 

English,  particularly  in  their  sea  charts;  it  is  Fleurieu.    The  great  divisions  of  this  ocean  are, 

also  frequently  designated  by  its  ancient  name  1  •  The  Great  Northern  Ocean,  extending  from 

of  the  German  Ocean.    3.  The  Baltic,  which  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Northern  tropic.    2.  The 

Cfimmunicates  with  the  British  Sea  by  the  Sca^  Pacific,  or  Grand  Equinoctial  Ocean,  included 

^erack  and  Cattegat,  the  former  of  which  may  between  the  tropics.    3.  The  Great  South  Sea, 

be  confined  to  the  space  between  the  south  coast  extending  from  the  southern  tropic  to  the  south 

of  Norway  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Jutland,  cape  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  Cape  Horn, 
which  extends  nearly  north-east  and  south-west;        The    Great    Northern    Ocean    has    several 

leaving  the  Cattegat  as  a  discriminating  turn  for  branches ;  the  first  of  which  to  the  north  is  com- 

the  channel  l^etween  the  east  coast  of  Jutland  prised  between  the  north-east  extremity  of  Asia, 

and   the  coast   of  Sweden.     4.  The   English  the  north-west  extremity  of  America,  and  the 

Channel,    separating    England     and     France.  Aleutian   Islands,    for   which    has   been  pro- 

5.  The   Irish   Channel,   sometimes  improperly  posed,  with  great  propriety,  the  name  of  Bhc- 

called  the  Irish  Sea,  separating  Great  Britain  nng*s  Basin,  from  the  navigator  who  firet  risited 

and  Ireland.    6.  The  Bay  of  Biscay,  washing  it.     On  the  coast  of  Asia  to  the  north-west  it 

but   twenty  leagues    of  the  coast   of    Biscay,  forms  the  Gtdf  of  Anadyr,  and  on  that  of  Aroe- 

while  it  has  120  leagues  of  the  coast  of  France,  nca  to  the  south-east  the  great  Bristol  Bay  of 

should  receive  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  France.  Cook.    On  the  coast  of  Asia  to  the  south,  we 

7.  The  Mediterranean  is  the  last  branch  of  the  now  meet  a  series  of  internal  seas  from  Kamts- 

North  Atlantic  on  ^e  side  of  the  old  continent,  chatkato  Fonnosa;  the  first  bounded  by  Kamts- 

and  the  Equinoctial  Atlantic  on  this  side  has  chatka  on  the  east,  and  by  Russian  Tartary,  or 

only  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  between  capes  Palmas  Siberia,  on  the  west  and  north,  is  named  by  the 

and  Negro.  Russians,  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk,  from  a  miserable 

On  the  American  side  of  the  North  Atlantic,  town  and  river  on  it,  and  the  Sea  of  Lama  by 

the  brancnes  are,  1.  Davis*s  Strait,  separating  the  Tongouth  Tartars  who  inhabit  its  shores ; 

the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland  from  the  in  some  geographies  it  is  also  called  the  Sea  of 

continent  of  America,  and  forming  the  entrance  Kamtschatka ;  as  more  appropriate,  we  propose 

into  tiie  Bw  of  Baffin,  Barrow^s  Straits,  SfC,    2.  to  name  it  the  Sea  of  Tartary,  and  to  leave  that 

Hudson's  Bay,  which  is  properly  a  Northern  of  Gulf  of  Ochotsk  to  its  we  Jtem  extremity. 
Mediterranean  sea.  The  second  of  the  interior  chain  of  seas,  called 
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die  Sea  qfJapanj  is  bounded  by  Chinese  Tartary  sides  of  a  chain  of  inountains.    Tlicir  ^annels 

on  the  west,  by  the  island  of  Sagalin  on  the  are  broad  or  steep  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 

north,  and  by  the  Japan  Islands  on  the  east  and  of  water,  and  the  level  of  the  district  through 

louth:  it  has  been  called,  with  propriety,  the  which  they  run.    The  principal  rivers  that  have 

Sea  of  Japan,  great  periodical  inundations,  arc,  the  Nile,  the 

Southward  this  sea    communicates    with    a  Senegal,  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  the  Ganges^i 

third   internal  sea    by  the    Strait    of   Corea.  the  rivers  of  Pegu,  of  Siam,  and  of  Cambodia,  the 

Tbe  gulf  which  it  forms  on  the  north,  between  Amazons  and  Plata,  and,  in  general,  all  the  great 

Corea  and  China,  is  called  by  the  (Chinese  the  rivers  within  the  tropics ;  the  cause  of  these  in- 

TeUow  Sea  (Hoang-hai),  from  the  muddiness  of  undations  being  the  neavy  periodical  rains  in  the 

tbewater,  but  which  may  with  more  propriety  eqvatorial   regions.    In  several   of  these  hrge 

be  named  the  GtUf  of  Corea.     The  Chinese  rivers  a  phenomenon  is  observed,  caused  by  an 

(firom  the  clearoeas  of  its  waters)  give  the  name  extraordinary  strong  ascending  tide  repelling  the 

^  Blue  Sea  to  tbe  portion  of  the  sea  of  Corea,  current  of  the  river,  when  the  conflict  produces 

setween  the  south  coast  of  the  Peninsula  and  a  mountainous  ridge  of  water,  capable  of  sweep- 

the  island  of  Formosa.  ing  large  ships  from  their  moorings. 

The  Pacific  or  Grand  Equinoctial  Ocean  has  Many  great  rivers  of  slow  current  form  bars 

several  branches  included  between  the  chains  of  sand  across  their  mouths,  as  the  Nile,  the  Se- 

of  islands  from  Formosa  on  the  north-west  to  necral,  &c. ;  while  others  rush  with  such  rapidity, 

New  Caledonia  on  the  south-east,  which  Mr.  and  volume  to  the  sea,  that  they  freshen  and  dis- 

Tuckey  has  arranged  under  the  following  no-  color  its  waters  for  many  leagues ;  as  the  Da- 

menclatare.      1.  The  space   between  Formosa  nube,  the  Plata,  &c. 

and  the  Philippines  on  the  west,  the  chain  of  The  velocity  of  rivers  depends  more  on  the 
Biariannes  on  the  east,  and  the  Pelew  Islands  weight  and  quantity  of  the  anterior  waters  than 
m  the  south,  he  proposes  to  call  the  Philippine  on  the  declivity  of  their  beds.  Hence  the  stream 
Sea.  3.  The  space  between  the  chain  of  New  of  a  river,  whose  bed  has  twice  the  declivity  of 
Philippines  or  Carolinas  (of  which  the  Pelew  another,  does  not  move  with  twice  the  velocity 
Islands  are  the  western  extreme)  on  the  north,  only,  but  with  treble  or  quadruple  that  velocity, 
Lonl  Mulgrave's  range  on  the  east,  and  New  according  to  the  volume  of  its  waters.  If,  there- 
Guinea  and  Solomon's  Islands  or  the  Papua  fore,  we  intend  to  give  greater  velocity  to  a  river 
Archipelago  on  the  south,  he  calls  the  Papua  or  canal,  by  deepening  its  bed,  the  greatest  de- 
Sea.  .'3.  To  the  space  of  the  Grand  Ocean  com-  clivity  should  be  near  the  head,  diminishing  al- 
prised  between  the  Papua  Archipelago  on  the  most  to  a  cypher  at  its  mouth,  as  is  naturally  the 
north,  Terra  Australis  or  New  Holland  on  the  case  near  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  where, 
west,  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  and  though  the  declivity  of  the  bed  is  imperceptible. 
New  Zealand  on  the  east,  he  gives  the  name  of  tlie  velocity  of  the  stream  is  increased  by  the 
^  Sea  of  New  UoUand,  or  of  Australia.  At  accumulated  weight  of  the  anterior  waters:  some 
its  north-west  extremity,  it  forms  the  Gulf  of*  rivers  are  even  known  to  acquire  so  rapid  a 
Louidttde  of  Bougainville,  which  by  Torre^i  movement,  as  not  only  to  retain  their  velocity 
Sirmt  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  New  across  a  considerable  extent  of  level  ground, 
UoUand  and  the  Indian  Sea.             '  but  also    to  surmount    an  eminence  without 

On  the  coast  of  America  south  of  Behring*s  spreading  much. 

l»sin  the  Grand  Ocean  has  but  the  three  gulfs  ,     The  following  is  major  Rennell's  estimate  of 

formed,  l.  By  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  on  the  the  proportional  courses  or  lengths  of  the  great 

▼est,  and  the  continent  on  the  north  and  east,  rivers  ot  the  globe,  taking  the  Thames  as  unity : 

2.  That  formed  within  the  peninsula  of  Cali-  Europe                               Asi 
fomia,  called  by  the  Spaniards  the    Vermilion  Thames 
Sea,  and  sometimes  the    Gulf  of  CMlifomia.  j^j^jj^g 

3.  The  Gulf  of  Panama,  between  North  and  DanQ^e 
South  America.'  The  Great  Southern  Ocean  and  Wol-ra 
the  Southern  Frozen  Ocean  may  be  considered  **  '    a  ' 
as  the  last  grand  divisions  of  this  basin.  j    ,          Asia, 

Laket  form,  from  their  occasion&l  magnitude,  p"  'If   / 

t)Je  next  topic  of  our  consideration.      Those  ^"P""^^    • 

which  have  no  visible  communication  with  the  J*"?®* 

i«a,  and  form  the  final  receptacle  of  rivers,  are  ""rrampooter 

the  Caspian  and  the  Lake  Aral,  already  noticed,  ^^V^^T^^    ^        •   ^ 

in  the  heart  of  Asia.    Similar  ones  have  been  '^^^^^^     -        '     ^^ 

-'^ported  to  occupy  part  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  Waters  impregnated  with  saline  and  mineral 

hat  they  have  not  yet  been  found.    The  great  particles,  wa"Tn  springs,  8tc.,  are  so  few,  and  have 

hkes  of  North  America  have  already  been  ad-  generally  such  remarkable   local   peculiarities, 

•Wed  to,  in  our  article  of  that  name ;  it  may  that  we  at  once  refer  the  reader  to  their  alpha- 

ufficp  to  notice  here  that  the  St.  Lawrence  betical  places  for  a  description  of  them.    For 

^eeps  through  them  all;   and  that  South  Ame-  the  phenomena  of  tides  and  currents,  see  Tides 

^  presents  us  with  no  lake  of  comparative  and  Sea  Currents. 

jagnitude.      That  of  Chucuito  or  Titiaca,  in  3.  Of  the  atmosphere. — ^To  the  articles  Air, 

««ni,  is  the  only  one  worth  noticing.  Atmosphere,  andCtiMATE,  we  may  also  refer  the 

The  great  rivers  of  the  earth  descend  usually  reader  for  every  thing  important  in  the  conside- 

■*»  w  upper  part,  and  fall  down  the  opposite  ration  of  this  great  element  of  our  earthly  sys- 
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tern.  M  Humboldt's  isothermal  lines,  the  greatest 
modern  improvement  in  the  consideration  of  cli- 
mates, are  inserted  in  the  last  article ;  the  manner 
SI  which  these,  however,  affect  congelation,  is 
oy  no  means  uniform.  Radiation  and  various 
local  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Thus  on  the  side  of  Chimborazo,  near  the  equa- 
tor, the  line  of  perpetual  congelation  is  found  to 
be  at  the  height  or  15,746  feet;  and  in  the  20"^ 
of  north  latitude,  on  the  Mexican  mountains, 
15,090  feet,  giving  a  difference  in  20°  of  latitude 
of  only  656,  when  professor  Leslie's  table  would 


teach  us  to  expect  1729  feet.  In  Tartary,  again, 
according  to  the  late  observations  of  captain 
Webb,  fine  pastures  are  found  on  the  Sutledge 
river  at  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  while,  on  Mont  Blanc,  the  Hoe 
of  perpetual  snow  is  marked  by  Saussure  at 
8640  feet.  At  16,814  feet,  not  a  vestige  of  snow 
appeared,  according  to  the  foregoing  writer,  on 
the  Nittie  Pass  of  the  great  Himalaya  chain. 
The  principal  circumstances  that  had  been  pre- 
viously observed  on  the  subject,  an  thus  brough 
together  by  baron  Humboldt  :^ 


• 

ToRRio  Zone. 

Temperate  Zone. 

Frigid  Zone 

Lat.  0  deg. 
Andes 
Quito. 

Lat.20deg. 
Mount  of 
Mexico. 

Caucasus 
Latitude 
42J  deg. 

Pyrenees 
Latitude 
42J  deg. 

Alps.lat.45)to46deg. 

Lat.  57|  to  78 
degrees. 
Lapland. 

N.  Aspect 

S.  Aspect. 

Inferior  limit  of  per- 
petual snow     .     . 

2460  lath. 

2350  fath. 

1650  fath. 

1400  fath. 

1370  fath. 

1370  fath. 

550  fath. 

Mean  annual  tempe- 
rature  at  that  height 

34-7* 

25r» 

24-8^ 

21-2**  Fahr. 

Mean  temperature  of 
winter  at  that  height 

34-4^ 

14« 

4-9*' 

Mean  temperature  of 
August     at     that 
height     .... 

3515° 

230fath. 

42-8° 

49-1® 

Distance      between 
trees  and  snow 

660fath. 

350  fath. 

650  fath. 

450  fath. 

320  fath. 

30Q  fath. 

Upper  limit  of  trees 

1800  fetb. 

2000  (ath. 

1000  iath. 

1170  fath. 

920  fath. 

1050  fath. 

250  fath.       1 

Last  species  of  trees 
towards  the  snow 

Escalonia 
Alstonia. 

Pinus 
occiden- 
tal. 

Betula 
alba. 

Pinus 

rubra 

Puncin. 

Pinus 
abies. 

Pinus 
Larix. 

Betula 
alba. 

Upper  limit  of  the 
ericines      .    .    . 

Bifarie 
(1600  f.) 

Rhodod. 

caucas. 

(1380f.) 

Rhodod. 

ferrug. 

(1170  f.) 

Rhodod. 
Laponicum. 
(480  f.) 

Distance  between  the 
snow  and  com 

860fath. 

630  fath. 

700  fath. 

450  fath. 

4.  0/  the  animal  tribei, — Over  a  considcr- 
aole  portion  of  the  globe  we  find  the  Linnsan 
vermes  diffused ;  while  the  zoophytes  and  ma- 
rine insects,  those  particularly  which  pro- 
duce coral,  are  restricted  to  particular  regions; 
the  latter,  generally,  to  the  torrid  zone  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  The  haunts  of  in- 
sects, and  the  brilliant  plumage  of  the  feathered 
tribes,  belong  to  the  same  warm  climates.  The 
former  are  both  more  numerous  and  of  incom- 
parably more  annoying  qualities  in  the  torrid, 
than  in  jtemperate  zones.  Here  they  lay  waste 
whole  regions  over  which  they  pass,  driving  the 
inhabitants  before  them,  vrith  the  fuxy  of  a  tem- 
pest; and  particularly  wherever  forests  and 
moisture  abound  in  these  climates,  they  swarm 
in  countless  myriads.    In  these  regions  also  the 


reptile  and  lizard  tribes  arrive  at  a  fearful  per- 
fection. Here  also  fish  of  the  largest  size,  the 
most  ferocious  habits,  and  most  brilliant  colors 
are  found.  The  shark  of  the  tropics  is  said  to 
be  unequalled  in  rapacity  in  any  other  region, 
and  to  rival  even  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  in 
.  that  respect  Migratory  fishes  abound  chiefly  in 
the  northern  regions,  and  descend  toward  the 
equator.  In  the  higher  latitudes  of  those  regions, 
also,  the  finny  trili^s  attain  their  greatest  magni- 
tude. 

Birds  in  the  peculiarity  of  their  food,  as  wet 
as  their  plumage,  indicate  the  regions  to  which 
they  belong.    The  vulture  and  eagle  haunt  the 
highest  peaks  over  which  animal  life  is  eve 
found  to  hover — ^the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes 
and  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and  the  Appenines , 
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the  sea-«agle,  or  osprey,  is  more  common.    The  approaches  the  equator,  on  the  one  hand,  he 

temperate  zone  is  remarkable  for  the  migration  loses  his  noble  voice  and  bark ;  while  on  the 

of  birds  as  well  as  fishes ;  the  stork  and  the  other,  in  Kamtschatka,  or  even  when  removed 

mne,  as  well  as  the  swallow,  instinctively  se-  from  a  temperate  to  a  frozen  clime,  he  assumes 

.ecting  their  summer  as  well  as  winter  abodes,  a  new  and  thicker  covering.    Some  of  the  dif- 

and  the  same  individual  birds  sometimes  return-  ferent  species  of  fox  are  said  also  to  be  found 

iog  in  spring  to  the  same  nests  they  left  in  almost  every  where. 

autumn.    The  parrot  tribes  seem  confined  to        5.  Of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth, — 

the  East  Indies,  the  south-east  of  Asia,  and  the  The  geography  of  plants   has  been  ably  illus- 

shores  of  Western  Africa ;  while  the  celebrated  trated  by  modem  writers,  among  whom  baron 

birds  of  Paradise  are  found  in  New  Guinea  and  Humboldt  is,  as  in  many  other  branches  of  sci- 

its  neighbourhood  alone.  ence,  most  conspicuous.    He  considers  the  spe- 

M.  Humboldt  hasasserted,  and  is  confirmed  in  cies  of  plants  at  present  known,  to  amount  to 

it  by  the  distinguished  naturalist  Latrielle,  that  44,000.      Of    these   6000    are   cryptogamous. 

no  quadruped,  terrestrial  bird,  and  hardly  any  The  remaining  38,000,  phanerogamous  plants, 

insect  is  common  to  the  New  and  Old  worlds,  are  distributed  in  the  following  manner :  viz. 

We  must  beg  leave,  however,  to  doubt  the  cor-  j    ^  _  ^^ 

rectnesa   of  this    last    item.    See    our   article  **"  li;"'?^®^    ,   J^^  '    r  a  •      '        '    t^ 

EsTOMOLOGT.    There  are,  at  any  rate,  Certain  "^  ?^.  *^T"'^kT'''^J'^'?1o  ^     "    i'^ 

useful  animals  which  thrivi  almost  equally  in  all  -  Asia  withm  the  tropics,  and  islands   .    4,500 

the  zones,  till  the  severity  of  the  poUr  frosts  ""u  fi^*.     1        *    •    '    •    '    ^r\      "      ' 

ch.lb  them,  or  the  hanienea  ground  refuses  sub-  "  ^\^^  ^'»P«'*^^  ^'^"^  ^^  ^'"^ 

sistence.    « In  this  class,  beneficent  nature  has  _  America  between  the'  tronics     '        '  13*000 

placed  all  those  -»;<-^  ^,"^<^*.  i?  f,  f  ^"^^  -  fc Tlol^S^^^^^^  of  the    ''"^ 

cated  state,  are  most  useful  to  man ;  the  horse,  pa  k  nnn 

the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  hog,  the  coat,  the  dog,  and  ^^^^^ ^'""" 

the  cat.    Others  may  be  added,  in  the  wide        In  the  Prolegomena  to  hb  Nova  Genera  et 

diffusion  of  which  nature  cannot  be  considered  Species  Plantarum,  M.  Humboldt  states  tliat  the 

as  having  been  so  bounteous;  among  these  are  proportion  of  plants   vihich  grow  in  latitudes 

the  fox,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  stag,  the  rat,  and  0°,  45°,  68°,  are  as  the  numbers  12,  4,  1.    The 

the  mouse.    These  common  features,  however,  mean  annual  tempereture  in   these  regions  is 

leave  room  for  others,  in  which   the  different  8U%  ^54°,  32J°;  the  mean  summer  terapera- 

ctimaies   are   widely  distintniished   from   each  ture  824°,  70°,  534°.     Within  the  tropics,  the 

other/  '  monocotyledinous  plants  are  to  the  dicotyledi- 

'  In  the  tomd  zone,  it  has  been  justly  ob-  nous,  as  one  to  six.     Between  the  latitudes  36° 

served,  we  find  the  same  rank  luxuriance   of  and  52°,  as  one  to  four ;  and  at  the  polar  circle 

animal  as  of  vegetable  life.     The  inundated  as  one  to  two.    In  Germany  the  monocotyledi- 

meadows,  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  are  covered  nous  plants  are  to  the  whole  phanerogamous 

with  the  most  overgrown  and  gigantic  forms,  plants  as  1  to  4^ ;  in  France  as  1  to  4}th8.    The 

The  mighty  elephant  here  dwells  in  the  depths  same  proportion  seems  to  hold  good  in  North 

of  the  ancient  torests,  while  the  rhinoceros,  and  America. 

the  hippopotamus,  roll  their  enormous   bulks        Our  author,  in  the  spring  of  1816,  read  to  the 

along  toe  banks  of  the  streams.    Other  wild  French  Institute,  an  important  paper  on  the  Dis- 

animals,  not  marked  by  so  huge  a  size,  distin-  tribution  of  Vegetable  Form^;  on  which  we 

guish  themselves  by  power  and  fierceness.    The  shall    now   mainly  rely.     *The  vegeUbles,'  he 

hoo  and  the  tiger  extend  little  beyond  the  torrid  remarks,  *  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  globe 

zone.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  leopard,  present,  when  studied  by  natural  classes,  or 

the  panther,  the  ounce,  and  the  hyiena.    Tliis  mmilies,  striking  differences  in  the  distribution 

mne  produces  also  animals  of  striking  beauty,  of  their  forms.    It  is  to  the  laws  of  this  distri- 

and  of  a  gende  and  harmless  disposition ;  such  bution  that  I  have  recently  turned  my  attention. 

are  the  antelope,  the  zebra,  and  the  cameleopard.  On  limiting  them  to  the  countries  where  the 

It  is  still  more  advantageously  characterised  by  number  of  the  species  is  exactly  known,  and 

an  eminently  useful  species,  that  of  the  camel  dividing  this  number  by  that  of  the  glumaces, 

and  dromedary,   without  whose    services  vast  the  leguminous  plants,  the  labiated,  and   the 

tracts  of  land  in  this   zone  would  be  wholly  compound,  we  find  numerical  relations,  which 

tininhabitable ;  and  to  which  may  be  added,  in  form  very  regular  series.    We  see  that  certain 

the  New  Worid,  the  lama  and  the  vicuna.'  forms  become  more  common  from  the  equatoi 

The  wild  beasts  of  temperate  climes  are  but  of  towards  the  poles,  like  the  ferns,  the  glumacee, 

two  kinds,  the  wolf  and  wild  boar ;  while  here  the  ericinea;,  and  the  rhododendrons.    Other 

are  reared  in  their  highest  perfection  the  horse  forms,  on  the  contrary,  increase  from  the  poles 

and  all  the  domestic  tribes.     In  the  higher  lati-  to  the  equator,  and  may  be  considered  in  our 

todes,  the  ox,  sheep,  &c.,  are  stunted  in  their  hemisphere  as  southern  forms :   such  are  the 

fmmth,  and  gradually  disappear,  and  give  place  rubiaces,  the  malvaces,  the  euphorbia,  the  legu- 

to  the  elk,  the  sable,  the  ermine,  and  other  well  minous  and  the    composite  plants.      Finally, 

i^rred  animals.    Tht  most  valuable  animal  in  others  attain  the  maximum  in  the  temperate  zone. 

tiiese  climes,  perhaps,  is  the  rein-deer,  devoted  and  diminish  towards  the  equator  and  the  poles. 

<o  most  of  the  occupations  of  the  horse  and  ox  Such  are  the  labiated  plants,  the  amentaceo,  the 

oftbe  temperate  zone.  crucifene,  and  the  umbellifere.'    lu  the  planet 

The  dog  has  been  observed  to  be  the  faithful  of  the  torrid   zone,  the  crucifers  and  umbeU 

conpanion  of  man  in  all  climates ;  but  as  he  lifers  almost  e>>tirely  disappear. 
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In  considering  the  manner  in^hich  numerous  The  latter  abound  on  the  Andes,  but  the  fonner 

iieunilies  of  plants  are  distributed  over  the  equa-  eradually  disappear,  above  the  height  of  1800 

torialy  temperate,  and  frigid  zones,  this  writer  nthon^.  « Thus  the  climate  of  the  Andes  reseai 

further  observes,  that  the  vegetable  forms  present  bles  that  of  the   north  of  £un>pe,  only  with 

constant  relations  under  the  same  isothermal  respect  to  the  mean  annual  temperature.    The 

lines.    The  grasses  form  in  England  a  twelfth,  heat  of  the  different  seasons  is  very  different, 

in  France  a  tlurteenth,  io  North  America  a  tenth  and  exercises  great  influence  on  the  phenomena 

of  all  the  phanerogamous  plants.  Tlie  glumacea:  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.    In  genend  the  forms 

form  in  Germany  one-seventh ;  in  France  one-  which  prevail  among  the  Alpiue  plants  are,  ac- 

eighth ;  in  North  America  one-eighth ;  in  New  cording  to  ray  researches,  under  the  torrid  zone, 

Holland,  according  to  the  researches  of  Brown,  the  gramineae,  the  composite,  and  the  caiyo- 

also  one-eighth  of  the  known  phanerogamous  phyllese ;  under  the  temperate  zone,  the  com* 

plants.    The  composite  plants  rather  increase  positae,  the  caryophyUee,  and  the  crucifers ;  and 

m  the  northern  parts  of  the  transatlantic  conti-  under  the  frozen  zone,  the  caryophylleae,  the  eri- 

nent;  for,  accorcling  to  the  new  Flora  of  Pursch,  cinex,  and  the  ranunculacese.' 
there  is  between  the  parallels  of  Georgia  and       M.  Humboldt  delineates  the  distribution  cvf 

Boston  one-sixth ;  in  France  one-seventh,  and  plants  at  different  altitudes  in  tl:  e  torrid,  tein- 

iu  Germany  one-eighth,  of  the  total  number  of  Pirate,  and  frigid  zones,  according  to  our  pUte. 

species  which  are  endowed  with  a  visible  fructi-  The  names  of  the  plants  are  placed  at  the 

fication.      In  the  whole   temperate  zone,  the  heights  at  which  they  cease  respectively  to  grow, 

composite  plants  and  the  glumacea  together  con-  The  niunbers  mark  the  annual  temperature,  ac- 

stitute  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  phanerogamous  cording  to  the  centigrade  scale :  those  between 

class ;  the  glumacee,  the  composite,  the  cruci-  brackets    indicate  the  temperature  of  August. 

ferx,  and  Sie  leguminoss  together,  nearly  one-  The  fisithom  is  six  French  feet — 6*39453  £nglL4i 

third.    The  last  two  classes,  therefore,  form  the  feet. 

difference  between  one-third  and  one-fourth,  Upon  the  question  whether  there  are  plants 
which  is  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  flowering  common  to  the  new  and  old  world;  he  con- 
class.  *  It  results  from  these  researches,  that  the  eludes,  that  manv  of  the  mosses  and  lichens  are 
forms  of  organised  being  have  a  mutual  depend-  to  be  found  both  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of 
ance  upon  each  other,  and  that  the  unity  of  America  and  in  Europe.  But  the  case  is  not  the 
nature  is  such  that  the  forms  are  limited,  accord-  same  with  the  vascular  agamc  as  with  the  agams 
ing  to  constant  laws  of  determination.  When,  of  the  cellular  texture.  The  ferns  and  the  lyco- 
upon  any  point  of  the  globe,  we  know  the  podiacec  do  not  follow  the  same  law  as  the 
number  of  species  presented  by  one  of  the  great  mosses  and  the  lichens.  The  former,  in  parti- 
families  of  the  glumacee,  the  composite,  the  cular  exhibit  very  few  species  universally  to  be 
cruciferous,  or  the  leguminous  plants,  both  the  found ;  and  the  examples  cited  are  frequently 
whole  number  of  phanerogamous  plants,  and  the  doubtfril.  In  reference  to  phanerogamous  plants, 
number  of  species  that  compose  tne  other  vege-  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  law  of  Buffon  seems 
table  families,  may  be  estimated  with  consider-  to  be  correct  as  to  the  species  furnished  with  two 
able  accuracy.  Thus,  by  knowing  the  number  cotyledons.  It  is  not  true  that  the  ridges  of  the 
of  cyperaces,  or  composite  plants,  under  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  where  the  climate  is  an»- 
temperate  zone,  we  may  approximate  to  that  of  logons  to  that  of  France,  or  Sweden,  produce 
the  graminous  or  leguminous  plants  in  the  same  similar  plants.  The  oaks,  the  pines,  the  yews» 
regions.  The  differences  between  the  relations  the  ranunculi,  the  rose  trees,  the  draba  of  the 
exhibited  in  the  central  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  Andes,  have  nearly  the 
same  latitude  in  North  America,  are  accounted  p'  ysiognomy  of  the  species  of  the  same  genera 
for  by  the  different  temperatures  of  these  re-  of  North  America,  Siberia,  or  Europe.  Bat  all 
gions.  The  Flora  of  North  America  is  a  mixture  these  Alpine  plants  of  the  Cordilleias,  without 
of  several  Floras.  The  southern  parts  give  it  an  excepting  one  among  3000  or  4000  that  have 
abundance  of  malvaceae  and  composite  plants ;  been  examined,  differ  specifically  from  the 
the  northern  regions,  beine  colder  than  the  same  analogous  species  of  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
latitudes  of  Europe,  furnish  to  this  Flora  uume-  old  continent  In  general,  in  that  part  of  Ame- 
rous  rhododendrons,  amentaces,  and  conifers,  rica  situated  between  the  tropics,  the  monocoty- 
The  caryophylles,  tlie  umbelUfere,  and  the  cru-  ledinous  plants  alone,  and  the  cyperacee  and 
lifers  are  in  general  more  scarce  in  North  the  gramines,  almost  exclusively,  are  common 
America,  than  in  the  temperate  zones  o'  the  old  to  the  two  worlds.  These  two  families  form  an 
continent.  exception  to  the  general  law.     M.  Humboldt 

These  constant  relations  observed  on  the  sur-  has  given  in  his  Prolegomena  a  catalogue  of  the 

face  of  the  globe,  in  the  plains  from  the  equator  plants  common  to  the  shores  of  the  Orinoco, 

to  the  poles,  are  again  traced  in  the  midst  of  Germany,  and  the  East  Indies ;  the  number  of 

perpetual  snows  on  the  summits  of  the  moun-  which  does  not  exceed  twenty-four  species, 
tains.    On  the  Cordilleras  of  the  torrid  zone        The  gigantic  growth  of  timber  m  the  new 

the  northern  forms,  in  general,  become  more  continent  has  already  been  noticed  by  us.    See 

frequent.    Hence  it  is  that  the  ericinen,  the  AMEaicA,  North.    There  are  said  to  be  137 

rhododendrons,  and  the  graminous  plants,  pre-  species  in  North  America,  whose  trunks  exceed 

vail  at  Quito,  and  on  the  summits  of^  the  Andes,  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  while  in  Europe  scarcely 

On  the  contrary,  the  labiate,  the  rubiacee,  mal-  forty-five  species  reach  that  height:  but  no  fir» 

vacec,  and  the  euphorbiacee,  become  as  rare  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  South  Arae- 

in    Lapland.      This  analogy,  however,  is  not  rica,  between  the  tropics.    In  tempeiale  zones 

tiippofted  m  the  ferns,  and  the  composite  plants,  the  same  s^tecies  of  plants  frequently  grow  toge 
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therin  dnsten;  but  in  the  torrid  zone  the  woods  be  more  and  more  elevated  abore  the  horizon ; 
aie  formed  of  a  much  greater  variety  of  trees,  the  meridian  altitude  also  of  the  stars  in  the 
'The  vegetable  forms  near  the  equator/ says  northern  regions  of  the  heavens  wiA  appear  to  in- 
baioD  Humboldt,  'are  in  general  more  majestic,  crease;  while  that  of  the  stars  in  the  soutiiem 
mnre  imposing ;  and  the  varnish  of  the  leaves  quarter  will  be  diminished.  By  the  elevation  or 
is  more  brilliant  The  largest  trees  are  perpe-  depression  of  the  stars,  we  shall  know  the  angle 
tually  adorned  with  flowers  larger,  more  beau-  formed  at  the  point  of  concourse  of  perpendi- 
diul,  and  more  odoriferous,  man  herbaceous  culars  drawn  to  the  eartVs  sur&ce  at  each  extre- 
pbots  in  the  temperate  zone.*  mity  of  the  terrestrial  arc ;  for  this  angle  is  equal 

TTT  ^       difference  of  the  meridian  altitude  of  the 

FART  III.  saaae  star  as  seen  from  the  extremities  of  the 

OF  TBCHKICAL  OR  ARTIFICIAL  OBOORA-    a^,  diminished  by  the  angle  which  the  aic  itself 

PHY.  subtends  as  seen  from  the  star ;  which  last  angle 

Our  preceding  divisions  have  placed  all  the  *»  altogether  insensible.  The  number  of  degrees 
gnat  natural  features  of  this  science  before  the  f?  ^^  ^  ^^9  ^o"?^»  **  "  only  necessary  to 
wader.  Geography,  technically  considered,  detcroune  its  length  m  some  known  measure,  as 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  figure,  magnitude,  *  »thom,  fee;  but,  as  it  would  be  a  work  of 
and  motions  of  the  eardi ;  of  the  various  lines,  g«a*  ^^^  ^  *PP^y  »  measure  to  an  are  of  great 
panllels,  climates,  jones,  &c.,  with  which  ^^^^  "*  ^»^^  ^  sufficient  if  its  extremities  be 
those  who  have  systematised  the  science  have  connected  by  a  series  of  triangles  to  those  of  a 
supposed  its  surface  to  be  diversified ;  the  na.  ^»^  "jne  of  3000  or  4000  feet  in  length ;  and, 
tare  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  different  po-  considering  the  accuracy  with  which  the  angles 
sitions  of  the  sphere.  Sec.  ^  **»«»«  triangles  can  be  observed,  the  length  of 

the  arc  may  be  found  with  great  precision.    It 
Sect.  L— Of  the  Figure  avd  Magmitude  of    is  in  this  way  that   degrees  of  the  meridian 

THE  Earth.  have  heen  repeatedly  measured.    In  France,  for 

The  euth  is  a  planet  moving  round  the  sun  example,  about  1793,  an  arc  was  mealured  ex- 
b  an  orbit  nearly  circular,  and  completing  its  tending  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona  (for  the 
revolution  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  at  the  same  purpose  of  setting  a  universal  standard  of  weights 
time  it  revolves  continually  upon  its  own  axis,  and  measures) ;  and  the  degree  whose  middle  is 
which  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  at  an  situated  in  lat  45^  was  by  this  means  found  to 
angle  of  sixtv-six  degrees  and  a  half ;  the  time  of   be  57,029  toises. 

aKvolotiott  being  twenty-three  hours  and  fiftv-six  Although  the  spherical  figure  is  the  most  sim- 
minutes.  The  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  pie,  and  it  is  natural  for  man  to  suppose  objects 
SOD  is  called  its  amuud  mationy  and  the  rotation  to  be  of  that  form  which  he  most  readily  con- 
it  perfunns  oo  its  own  axis  is  called  its  diurnal  ceives,  yet  the  simplicity  of  nature  is  not  always 
motion,  measured  by  that  of  our  conceptions.    Infinitely 

While  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun  in  the  varied  in  her  effects,  Nature  is  only  simple  in  her 
coone  of  its  annual  motion,  its  axis,  round  causes;  and  her  economy  consists  in  producing 
which  the  diurnal  motion  is  constantly  per-  a  great  number  of  phenomena,  often  the  most 
Conned,  moves  always  parallel  to  itself.  It  complicated,  by  means  of  a  few  general  laws. 
IS  by  die  parallelism  of  the  axis,  and  the  an-  The  figure  of  the  earth  is  a  result  of  these  laws, 
noal  motion  of  the  earth,  that  the  changes  of  the  which,  modified  by  a  great  variety  of  ciraim- 
Kasons  are  produced,  while  by  the  diurnal  mo-  stances,  may  cause  it  to  deviate  sensibly  from  a 
tioQ  all  plaees  on  the  earth's  surface  are  alter-  spheri(»l  figure ;  and  certain  small  variations 
nately  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  by  these  repeatedly  observed  in  the  length  of  degrees  of 
means  the  changes  of  day  and  night  follow.  the  meridian,  sufficiently  indicate  that  such  a 

When  the  earth  vras  once  known  to  be  spheri-    deviation  exists. 

cal,  the  curiosity  of  man  would  naturally  lead       The  Academy  of  Sciences  in  France,  in  which 

him  to  endeavour  to  measure  its  dimensions;    this  question  has  been  warmly  agitated,  con- 

3Dd  we  accordingly  learn  from  history  that  such    eluded  with  reason,  that  the  difllerence  of  magni- 

attempts  were  made.    But  the  first  accurate  ad-   tude  in  the  degrees  of  the  meridian,  if  real,  would 

measurement  that  was  made  of  the  earth,  of   be  most  sensibly  perceived  by  the  comparison 

which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge,  was  that    of  degrees  measured  at  the  equator  and  towards 

executed  by  M.  Picard,  in  France,  towards  the    the  poles.    Accordingly  a  company  of  academi- 

endofthe  seventeenth  century,  and  which  has    cians  was  sent  to  the  equator,  where,  having 

been  since  several  times  verified.  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  they  found 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  in  what  way    it  to  contain  56,753  toises;  which  vras  shorter 

the  euth  may  be  measured.    The  direction  of  by  274  toises  than  a  degree  in  lat  45**  north. 

{rrarity  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  earth's    Other  academicians  were  sent  to  the  north,  and 

sur^;  hence  it  mllows  that  the  zenith  of  any    having  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in 

pUce,  or  point  of  the  heavens  directly  over  our    Lapland,  about  the  latitude  of  66^  20*,  they 

iMad,  and  also  the  horizon,  which  is  a  plane    found  it  to  be  57,458  toises,  which  was  greater 

touchiiig  the nrth's  surfiiceat  that  place,  will  be    than  the  degree  at  the  equator  by  685  toises; 

coatinoally  changing  according  as  we  change    and  by  these  measurements  it  was  completely 

-vpositioQ  on  the  earth's  sur&ce.    It  follows    proved,  that  the  earth  vras  not  exactly  ST)herical; 

jeesvdingly,  that,  as  we  travel  from  south  to    and  other  measurements  of  degrees  made  since 

Borth,  the  pole  of  the  heavens  (or  that  point  in    that  period  have  all  tended  to  show,  that  the  de- 

*le  heatens,  in  which  the  earth's  axis  when  pro-    grees  of  the  meridian  gradually  increase  from 

4aced  meets  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars)  will   the  equator  to  the  poles. 
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The  ellipse  if  the  nezl  enrre  in  point  of  nm-  Moantjof  ,  has  found,  thai  the  polar  dtamUer  if 
plicity  to  the  circle,  and  the  earth  has  been  con-  leas  tian  the  equatorial  bj  t-334th  part  of  the 
aidered  as  a  spheroid  fonned  bjr  the  revolution  of  latter  ;  and  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  Jliptic  me- 
an  ellipse  about  its  lesser  axis :  its  oblateneas  or  hdian  is  5,130,740  toiaes ;  the  toise  being  that 
compression  in  the  direction  of  its  poles,  is  a  neces-  used  in  measuring  the  earth  in  Pem,and  reduced 
sary  consequence  of  the  obsenred  increase  of  the  to  a  temperature  of  sixteen  degrees  and  4  quarter 
degrees  of  the  meridian  from  the  equator  to  the  of  a  mereurial  thermometer,  divided  into  100 
poles.  For  the  radii  of  these  degrees  being  in  thedi*  degrees  horn  the  iireexing  point  to  that  of  water, 
rection  of  gravity,  they  are  by  the  law  of  the  eqni-  boiling  under  a  pressure  equivalent  to  a  column 
librtum  of  fluids  perpendicular  to  the  sur&oe  of  of  mercury  seventy-six  centimetres  in  height,  or 
the  ocean,  with  which  the  earth  is  in  a  great  about  thirty  inches  English  measure.  Tlus  de- 
measure  covered.  Tbev  do  not  dierefore,  as  in  tenninatiou  also  agrees  nearly  with  t^  results 
the  sphere,  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  spheroid ;  from  the  combination  of  a  great  number  of  ex- 
neither  are  they  in  the  same  direction,  nor  of  the  periments,  made  at  different  places  of  the  earthy 
same  magnitude,  as  the  radii  drawn  from  the  upon  the  pendulum. 

centre  to  its  sur&ce;  which  cut  it  obliquely  Because  the  measure  of  a  degree  at  the  equator 

every  where,  except  at  the  equator  and  poles,  has  been  assumed,  inthe  preceding  calculation,  at 

The  point  at  which  two  adjoining  perpendicu-  56,753  toises,  it  follows  that  the  equatorial  dia- 

lars,  situated  under  (be  same  meridian,  meet  meter  is  3,271,267,  and  the   polar  diameter 

each  other,  is  the  centre  of  the  small  terrestrial  3,261,471  toises;  the  difference  between  them 

are  which  they  comprehend  between  them.    If  being  9706  toises.    from  these  data,  and  the 

this  arc  were  a  straight  line,  these  perpendiculars  rules  of  mensuration,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  the 

would  be  {nrallel ;  or  thev  could  only  be  consi-  surface,  solidity,  &c.,  of  the  earth,  also  the  nom- 

dered  as  meeting  at  an  innoite  distance ;  but,  in  ber  of  miles  in  a  degree,  &c. 

proportion  as  this  arc  became  curved,  they  would  Tbe  foUowine  table  of  the  dimensions  of  the 

meet  at  a  distance  so  much  the  less,  as  the  cur-  earth  is  by  Dr.iiuttoD  : — 

vature  of  the  arc  was  the  greater.    Hence  it  The  diameter     .    .  7a,579f  miles, 

follows,  that  seeing  the  extremity  of  the  lesser  The  circumference    25,000  miles, 

aiis  is  tbe  point  where  the  curvature  of  tlie  A  degree  contains  .  69^  English  miles, 

ellipse  is  the  least,  the  radius  of  a  degree  at  the  The  superficies  .    .  198,044,206  square  miles, 

pole,  and  conseouently  that  degree  itself  must  The  solidity  .    .    .  263,930,000,000  cub.  miles 
be  the  greatest  of  any  degree  on  the  earth's  sur- 

fece.    On  the  contrary,  at  the  equator,  or  at  the  Sect.  2.— Of  the  Circles  supposed  to  be  de- 

extremity  of  the  greater  axis,  the  curvature  is  the  scribed  on  the  Earth's  surface. 

least,  and  therefore  the  degree  in  the  direction  In  geography  the  circles  which  the  sun  appa- 

of  the  meridian  is  there  the  smallest    And,  in  rently  describes  in  the  heavens,  are  supposea  to 

going  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  the  degrees  be  extended  as  fiir  as  the  earth,  and  marked  on 

increase  in  such  a  manner,  that,  if  the  ellipse  be  its  surfiice.    In  like  maimer  we  may  imagine  as 

not  very  eccentric,  the  increase  is  nearly  propor-  many  circles  as  we  please  to  be  described  on  the 

tional  to  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude.  earth,  and  their  planes  to  be  extended  to  the 

If  the  earth  were  exactly  an  oblate  spheroid,  celestial  sphere,  till  they  mark  concentric  ones 

its  magnitude,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  its  on  the  heavens.    The  most  remarkable  of  those 

axes,  might  be  determined  by  the  mensuration  supposed  by  geographers  to  be  described  in  this 

of  two  degrees  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  manner  are  the  following  t — 

It  should  also  follow,  that  by  a  comparison  of  all  1.  Tbe  axis  of  the  earth,  or  that  imaginary  line 

the  degrees  hitherto  measured,  taken  two  and  passing  through  the  earth's  centre,  round  which 

two,  we  should  obtain  the  same  proportion  be-  it  continually  revolves  from  west  to  east, 

tween  the  axes.  This,  however,  has  not  been  the  3.  The  po/es,  or  points  at  which  the  axis  meets 

CSL&e.    The  results  have  indeed  shown,  that  the  the  earth^  surface.    One  of  these  is  called  the 

earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles ;  but  they  have  left  north-pole,  and  the  other  the  south.    These  cor- 

an  uncertainty  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  compres-  respond  to  the  poles  of  the  heavens,  or  the 

sion,  extending  from  between  the  170th  to  the  points  where  the  earth's  axis,  when  produced, 

330Ui  part  of  the  radius  of  the  equator.  Between  meets  the  starry  sphere, 

these  two  quantities,  the  former  of  which  is  3.  The  equator,  a  great  circle  on  the  earth's 

nearly  double  of  the  latter,  most  of  the  results  surface,  equally  distant  from  both  poles,  and 

are  placed ;  but  in  such  a  manner,  that  those  corresponding  to  the  equinoctial  circle  in  the 

moitt  entitled  to  credit  are  much  nearer  to  the  heavens.    It  divides  the  earth's  surface  into  two 

least  extreme  than  to  the  greater.  equal  portions,  called  the  northern  and  southern 

In  consequence  of  this  disagreement  in  the  hemispheres.  The  equator  is  also  sometimes, 
result  of  comparisons  of  degrees  of  the  meridian,  called  the  Une  or  equinoctial  line. 
measured  in  different  latitudes,  it  has  been  con-  The  distance  of  any  place,  northward  or  south- 
eluded  by  mathematicians,  that  tbe  figure  of  the  ward,  from  the  equator,  is  <»lled  its  laiiiudeptaid 
earth  is  not  that  of  a  spheroid;  nor  does  it  even  is  reckoned  in  degrees  and  minutes,  &c.  The 
appear,  that  tbe  parts  of  it  on  each  side  of  the  distance  between  the  poles  and  equator,  which  is 
equator  are  exactly  similar.  a  quadrant  of  a  great  circle  passing  through  the 

It  will,  however,  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  poles,  has  by  all  geographers  hitherto  been  sup- 

of  geography,  to  suppose  the  earth  a  spheroid,  posed  to  be  divided  into  ninety  degrees;  and 

Upon  this  hypothesis,  La  Place,  by  a  comparison  each  of  these  again  subdivided  into  sixty  minutes, 

of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  roeasure<l  at  the  equa-  &c.    But  some  French  astronomers,  and  in  par- 

tor;  and  another  measured  between  Dunkirk  and  ticular  La  Place,  in  his  Exoosition  du  Sysieme 
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doMoade,asweUasin1iisTfiiitedeMecanique  longitade;  and  all  places  lying  in  the 

Celeste,  has  adopted  the  decimal  diTi9iOD  of  the  sphere  to  (he  westward  of  that  place  will  haFe 

meridian.     Tbey  have  supposed   the  distance  west  longitude. 

between  the  equator  and  the  poles  to  be  divided        Geographers  at  different  periods,  and  in  dif- 
loto  100  degrees,  and  each  aegree  to  be  suhdi«  ferent  countries,  have  fixed  upon  different  places 
Tided  into  100  minutes,  each  minute  into  100  for  the  first  meridian.     The  rule  among  the 
seconds,  and  so  on.  ancients  was  to   make  it  pass  through  the  place 
All  places  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  farthest  to  the  west  that  was  known.    But  the 
eqoator  are  said  to  have  north  latitude ;  on  the  modems,  knowing  tnat  there  is  no  such  place 
eoQtmy,  all  places  on  the  south  side  of  the  equa-  on  the  earth  as  can  be  considered  the  most  west- 
tor  are  said  to  have  south  latitude.  erly,  have  laid  aside  that  method  of  reckoning 
PtrwUeUrfUiiiwde  are  lesser  circles  upon  the  the  longitude.      Ptolemy  assumed  the  meridian 
euth's  surfiice  parallel  to  the  equator.     They  that  passes  throu^  the  farthest  of  the  Canary 
may  be  considered  as  indefinite  in  number ;  all  Islands,  as  his  &rst  meridian.     After  him,  as 
places  that  lie  directly  east  or  west  from  each  more  countries  were  discovered  in  that  quarter, 
odier  are  said  to  lie  in  the  same  parallel  of  lati-  the  first  meridian  was  removed,  farther  off.    The 
tode.  Arabian  geographers  fixed  the  first    meridian 
Hiefavpicf  are  two  lesser  circles  on  the  earth,  upon  the  utmost  shore  of  the  western  ocean, 
panllel  to  the  equator,  and  twenty  three  degrees  Tiien  again  it  was  fixed  at  the  island  of  St.  Ni- 
and  a  half  distant  from  it.    That  which  lies  on  cholas,  near  Cape  Verd;  then  at  the  isle  of  St 
ihe  north  side  of  the  equator  is  called  the  tropic  James;  and  by  Mercator  at  the  isle  Del  Corvo 
ofOmur;  and  that  which  lies  on  the  south  side  one  of  the  Azores,  because  there  the  magnetic 
is  called  the  tropic  of  Capricom,    These  circles  needle  pointed  due  north  at  that  time, 
coirespond  to  the  circles  of  the  same  name,  which        The  Dutch  fixed  upon  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  as 
limit  th«*  sun's  north  and  south  declination  from  their  first  meridian,  when  it  was  considered  the 
the  equinoctial  in  the  heavens.  highest  mountain  on  the  globe;  and  the  French, 
The  poUr  drcUi  are  two  lesser  circles  ^pon  by  order  of  Louis  XIII.,  on  the  island  of  Ferro, 
the  earth's  surfece,  parallel  to  the  equator.  They  one  of  the  Canaries. 

are  as  fiu  distant  from  the  poles,  which  they  sur-        In  Great  Britain,  we  reckon  the  longitudes  of 

rouni,  as  the  tropics  are  from  the  equator.    That  places  eastward  and  westward  from  the  royal 

which  lies  towards  the  north  pole  is  called  the  Observatory,  Greenwich,  and  the  United  States 

vttkk  ctrcUy  and  that  which  lies  next  to  the  of  America  adopt  the  same  meridian.     The  dif- 

Krath  pole  is  called  the  antarctick  ctrrie.    To  ferences  of  longitude  between  the  last-mentioned 

these  there  are  correspondiag  circles,  bearing  the  meridians,  all  of  which  are  occasionally  referred 

nme  names,  in  the  heavens.  to,  or  constantly  used  by  geographers,  is  as 

Great  circles  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  follows  (from  Greenwich  Observatory)  :— 
earth,  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the  equ»-  Paris  .    2^    20'    15'  £. 

tor,  afe  called  meridians.    The  meridian  passing  Peak  of  Teneriffe      16      39     45  W. 

throogh  any  particular  place  lies  in  the  plane  <n  Isle  of  Ferro  .        .17     39     45  W. 

the  celestial  meridian  of  that  place.    It  also  di-       The  horixon  of  a  place  Is  either  sensible  or  ra* 

ndes  the  snr&ce  of  the  earth  into  two  equal  por-  tional.    The  tennble  horixon  of  any  place  is  a 

tioQs,  called  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  circle  of  the  sphere,  the  plane  of  whicn  touches 

in  respect  of  that  place.    The  meridians  may  be  the  spherical  surfiice  of  the  earth  at  that  place, 
considered  as  indefinite  in  number ;   and  all        The  rational  horixon  is  a  great  circle  of  the 

places  lying  directly  north  and  south  from  each  sphere,  the  plane  of  which  passes  through  the 

other  are  upon  the  same  meridian.    Sometimes  centre  of  the  earth,  and  is  parallel  to  the  plane 

by  the  meridian  of  a  place  is  understood  the  of  the  sensible  horixon.    Tliis  horizon  divides  the 

Ittlf  of  a  great  circle,  passing  through  that  place,  celestial  sphere  into  two  equal  portions  or  he- 

vid  eitending  from  the  one  pole  to  the  other ;  mispheres ;  one  of  these  is  visible,  but  the  other, 

ind  the  other  half  of  the  circle  is  called  the  op-  by  reason  of  the  interposed  body  of  the  earth,  is 

pofite  meridian.  invisible. 

If  we  suppose  tvrelve  great  circles,  one  of       By  the  sensible  horizon  of  a  place  is  also 

which  is  the  meridian  of  a  given  place,  to  inter-  sometimes  understood  a  circle,  which  determines 

^  each  other  at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  di-  the  segment  of  the  surfiice  of  the  eaith,  which  is 

^e  the  equator  into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  visible  to  the  eye ;  called  also  the  vitibU  horixon, 

^W  are  the  hour  or  horary  circles  of  that  place.  It  is  evident  that  this  circle  will  be  most  accu- 

"Hiese  are  by  the  poles  divided  into  twenty-four  rately  defined  at  sea,  and  equally  distant  every 

^cvucirdes,  corresponding  to  the  twenty-four  where  from  the  eye  of  an  observer,  but  below 

boon  of  the  day  and  night.  The  distance  between  the  level  of  his  eye.    It  will  also  be  so  much  the 

<9ch  two  of  these  semicircles  is  15^,  being  the  more  extensive,  as  the  eye  is  raised  above  the 

tveoty-fourtb  part  of  360.  earth's  surfiice. 

The  bmgiimie  of  any  place  on  the  earth  is  an       Tbeseni/A  of  a  place  is  the  point  of  the  heavens 

''c  of  die  equator  intercepted  between  the  me-  directly  over  the  head  of  an  observer;  and  the 

^^^  passing  through  that  place  and  some  other  nadir  is  the  point  in  the  oppposite  hemisohere, 

^dian  previously  agreed  upon  which  is  called  directly  under  his  feet ;  or  the  zenith  and  nad  ir  are 

t^  first  meridian.    The  longitude  is  reckoned  the  poles  of  the  horizon, 
^^srward  and  westward  from  the  first  meridian,        Great  circles  of  the  sphere  passing  through  the 

^  which  means  all  places  lying  in  the  hemis-  zenith  and  nadir  are  called  vertieol  circJet^  or 

^n  to  the  eastward  of  that  place,  through  aximuths.    They  are  also  sometimes  called  se- 

waich  the  first  meridian  passes,  will  have  east  condaries  of  the  horizon;  and  in  general  any 
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great  circle  passrag  thnn^  die  poUs  of  anotheT 
is  called  i»  secondary.  That  vertical  circle, 
nhich  has  its  plane  perpendicular  to  tbe  plane 
of  the  meridian,  is  called  the  prime  vertical.  I^e 
meridian  and  prime  vertical,  by  tlieir  inleraec- 
tioQS  with  the  nodzon,  divide  it  into  four  equal 
parts :  Ihe  points  of  their  intersection  are  called 
the  cardiaai  poinii.  The  meridian  cuta  the  ho- 
riion  at  right  angles  in  the  north  and  south 
points,  and  the  prime  vetiical  cuts  it  at  right  an- 
gles in  the  east  and  nest  points.  Les»er  circles 
of  tlie  sphert!  parallel  to  the  horizon  are  called 
parallels  of  allttude  or  almacanta-. 

The  artniUary  iphere  was  a  machine  formerly 
in  use,  which  represented  the  principal  circles 
above  described,  the  poles  of  the  earth,  he. ;  but 
■ince  globes  which  contain  all  those  circles  have 
been  more  general,  this  machine  is  become  ex- 
ploded. 

The  degrees  of  longitude  -are  not  equal  like 
those  of  latitude,  but  dimiaish  in  proportion  as 
the  meridians  incline,  or  their  distance  contracts 
as  they  approach  the  pole.  Thus  in  60"  of  lati- 
tude, a  degree  of  loii^lude  b  but  half  the  length 
of  a  degree  of  the  equator.  We  therefore  here 
add 

A  Table,  showing  the  Number  of  Miles  con- 
tained in  a  Degree  of  Longitude  in  each  Parallel 
of  Latitude  from  the  Equator. 
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Tut  Spuebe,  the  Zones,  Climates,  &c. 

If  we  suppose  an  inhabitant  of  tbe  earth 
living  at  either  of  the  poles,  he  will  ther^  have 
one  of  Ihe  celestial  poles  always  in  his  leniti. 
and  tbe  other  in  his  nadir,  the  equator  coincid  ing 
with  the  horizon.  Hence  all  the  celestial  paral- 
lels are  also  parallel  lo  the  horizon ;  and  hence 
a  person,  or  people,  are  said  to  live  in  a  parallrt 
iphere,  or  to  have  a  parallel  horizon. 

Those  who  live  under  the  equator  have  both 
poles  in  the  horizon,  all  the  celestial  parallel* 
cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles;  whence  they 
are  said  to  lite  in  a  r^ht  iphere,  or  lo  have  a 
right  horizon. 

Those  who  live  between  either  of  the  poles 
and  the  equator  ate  said  to  live  in  an  oblique 
sphere,  or  to  have  an  oblique  horizon;  because 
the  celestial  equator  cuts  theirhorizon  obliquely, 
and  all  the  parallels  in  the  celestial  spheric  have 
their  planes  oblique  to  thai  of  the  horiuin.  In 
this  sphere  some  of  the  parallels  intersect  the 
horizon  at  oblique  angles,  some  are  eniirely 
above  it,  and  some  entirely  below  it;  all  oi 
them,  however,  so  situated,  that  they  would 
obliquely  intersect  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ex- 

The  largest  parallel  which  appears  entire 
above  the  horizon  of  any  place,  in  north  latitude, 
is  called  by  ancient  astronomers  the  arctic  circle 
of  that  place.  Within  this  circle,  i.  e.  betweeo 
it  and  the  arctic  pole,  are  comprehended  all  ihtr 
stars  which  never  set  in  that  place,  but  are  car- 
ried perpetually  round  the  horizon,  in  circles 
parallel  to  the  equator, 

Tbe  largest  parallel  which  is  hid  entirely  be- 
low the  horizon  of  any  place,  in  north  latitude, 
was  called  the  antarctic  circle  of  that  plaoe  bj 
the  ancients.  This  circle  comprehends  all  the 
slais  which  never  rise  in  that  place,  but  an 
carried  perpetually  round  below  the  horizon,  in 
circles  parallel  to  the  equator. 

In  a  parallel  sphere,  however,  the  equator 
may  be  considered  as  both  arctic  and  antarctic 
circles;  for,  being  coincident  with  the  horizon, 
all  the  parallels  on  one  side  are  entirely  above 
it,  and  those  on  the  other  entirely  below  it.  In 
an  oblique  sphere,  the  nearer  any  place  is  lo 
either  of^  the  poles  the  lai^r  are  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  circles,  as  bein^  nearer  to  the  celestial 
equator,  which  is  a  great  circle.  In  a  right 
s^ere,  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  have  no 
place,  because  no  parallel  appears  either  entirely 


r  below 


By  the  ancients  the  arctic  circle  was  called 
maximus  semper  apparenlium,  and  circulus  per- 
petuie  appanitionis;  the  antarctic  circle,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  being  named  maiimus  semper  oc- 
cultonjm,  and  circulus  perpetua  occuliationis. 

By  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  however, 
modern  geographers  in  general  undeistanil  two 
fixed  circles,  at  the  distance  of  23"  Sff  from  the 
poles.  These  mark  out  the  space  all  round  the 
globe  where  Ihe  sun  appears  to  touch  the  horiion 
at  midnight  in  mid-summer,  and  to  be  entirely 
sunk  below  it  in  winter. 

According  to  the  diffeieot  positioni  of  the 
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|)obe,  with  regard  to  the  sun,  the  cele*^iul  bodies-  his  apparent  annual  revolution  never  remoreif 

exhibit  different  phenomena  H  the  inhabitants,  farther  from  the  equator  than  23^  30',  cone  of 

Thus,  in  a  parallel  sphere^  they  appear  to  move  those  who  live  without  thai  space,  or  beyond 

10  ciicles  round  the  horizon ;  in  a  right  sphere  the  tropics,  can  have  that  luminary  vertical  tt> 

the;  appear  to  rise  and  set  as  at  present,  but  them  at  any  season  of  the  year.     2.  Ail  who 

always  in  circles  cutting  the  horizon  at  right  live  between  the  tropics  have  the  sun  vertical 

angles;  but,  in  an  oblique  sphere,  the  angle  twice  a  year,  though  not  all  at  the  same  time, 

raiies  according  to  the  degree  of  obliquity,  and  Thus,  to  those  who  live  directly  under  the  equa- 

the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  sphere  with  re-  tor,  he  is  directly  vertical  in  March  and  Sep- 

ganl  to  the  son.    The  phenomena  thence  arising  tember  at  tlie  equinox.   If  a  place  is  in  10°  north 

vill  be  sufficiently  understood  from  what  is  said  latitude,  the  jsun  is  vertical  when  he  has  10° 

sixier  the  article  Astronomt.  north  declination  ;  and  so  of  every  other  place. 

The  space  between  the  two  tropics,  called  the  3.  All  who  live  between  the  tropics  have  the 

torrid  zone,  extends  47°  of  latitude  all  round  sun  at  noon  sometimes  north  and  sometimes 

the  globe ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  that  south  of  them.    Thus,  they  who  live  in  a  place 

space  the  sun  is  verticail  to  some  of  the  inhabi-  situated  in  20°  north  latitude,  have  the  sun  at 

tints  twice  a  year,  but  to  those  who  live  directly  uoon  to  the  northward  when  he  has  more  than 

under  the  tropics  only  once.     Throughout  the  20°  north  declination,  and  to  the   soutliward 

whole  torrid  zone  also  there  is  little  difference  when  he  has  less.    4.  Such  of  the  inhabitants 

between  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights.    The  of  the  earth  as  live  without  the  tropics^  if  in  the 

ancient  geographers  found  themselves  consider-  northern  hemisphere,  have  the  sun  at  noon  to 

ably  embarrassed  in  their  attempts  to  fix  the  the  south  of  them ;  but  to  the  north,  if  in  the 

oortbero  tropic;  for  though  they  took  a  very  southern  hemisphere.    5.  When  the  sun  is  in 

proper  method,  namely,  to   observe  the  most  the  zenith  of  any  place,  the  shadow  of  a  man  or 

Boriherly  place  where  objects  had  no  shadow  on  any  upright  object,  &lls  directly  upon  the  place 

aceitain  aay,  yet  they  found  that  on  the  same  where  they  stand,  and  consequently  is  invbible; 

<iay  DO  shadow  was  cast  for  a  space  of  no  less  whence  the  inhabitants  of   such  places  were 

than  300  stadia.    The  reason  of  this  was,  the  called  Ascii,  or  without  shadows.    Those  who 

apparent  diameter  of  the  sun ;  which,  being  live  between  the  tropics,  and  have  the  sun  some- 

about  half  a  degree,  seemed  to  extend  himself  times  to  the  north  and  sometimes  to  the  south 

over  as  much  of  the  surfiice  of  the  earth,  and  to  of  them,  have  of  consequence  their    shadows 

be  rertical  every  where  within  that  space.  projecting  north  at  some  seasons  of  the   year 

The  division  of  the  earth  into  zones  has  ansen  and  south  at  others ;  whence  they  were  called 

from  the  various  appearances  of  the  sun,  and  Amphiscii,  or  having  two  kinds  of  shadows. 

the  effects  of  his  light  and  heat  upon  different  They  who  live  without  the  tropics  have  their 

parts  of  it.    These  are  five  in  number :  1 .  The  noon  shadows  always  the  same  way ;  and  are 

torrid  zone  lying  between  the  two  tropics  for  a  therefore  called  Heteroscii,  that  is,  having  only 

spice  of  470  of  latitude.    This  is  divided  into  one  kind  of  shadow.    If  ihey  are  in  north  lati- 

two  equal  parts  by  the  equator ;  and  the  inhabit  tude  the  shadows  are  always  turned  towards  the 

tjDts  lave  the  sun  vertical  to  them  twice  a  year,  north,  and,  if  in  the  soutiiem  hemisphere,  to- 

etceptiog  only  those  who  dwell  under  the  tropics,  wards  the  south.    When  a  place  is  so  rar  distant 

to  whom  he  is  vertical  only  once.    2.  The  two  from  the  equator  that  the  days  are  twenty-four 

teapente  zones  lie  between  the  polar  circles  and  hours  long  or  longer,  the  inhabitants  were  called 

the  tropics,  containing  a  space  of  43°  of  latitude.  Periscii,  because    their  shadows    turn    round 

And,  3,  The  two  frigid  zones  lie  between  the  them. 

polar  circles  and  the  poles.    In  these  last  the        Names  have  likewise  been  given  the  inhabi- 

iongest  day  is  never  below  twenty-four  hours ;  tants  of  different  parts  of  the  earth,  from  the 

u>  the  temperate  zones  it  is  never  quite  so  much,  parallels  of  latitude  under  which  they  live,  and 

•isd  10  the  torrid  zone  it  is  never  above  fourteen,  their  situation  with    regard    to  one    another. 

The  zoues  are  named  from  the  degree  of  heat  Thus,  when  two  places  are  so  near  each  other  that 

^y  were  supposed  to  be  subjected  to.    The  the  inhabitants  have  only  one  horizon,  or  at  least 

torrid  zone  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  that  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  between 

uninhabitable  by  reason  of  its  heat ;  but  this  is  them,  the  inhabitants  were  called  Synoeci,  that 

^'om  fouad  to  be  a  mistake,  and  many  parts  of  u,  near  neighbours ;  the  seasons,  days,  nights, 

the  temperate  zones  are  more  intolerable  in  this  &c.,  in  both  places  being  perfectly  alike.  Those 

nspect  than  the  torrid  zone  itself.    Towards  the  who  lived  at  distant  places,  but  under  the  same 

po^  circles,  also,  these  zones  are  intolerably  parallel,  were  called  Periceci,  that  is,  living  in 

coU  dttring  winter.    Only  a  small  part  of  the  the  same  circle.    Those  who  are  on  the  same 

^[tbero  frigid  zone,  and  noue  of  the  southern,  side  of  the  equator  have  the  seasons  of  the  year 

ti  inhabited.    Some  geographers  reckoned  six  at  the  same  time;  but,  if  on  different  sides,  the 

''^^y  dividing  the  torrid  zone  into  two  by  the  summer  season  of  the  one  is  the  winter  of  the 

^°ator.  other ;  as  explained  under  Astrokomy.    Some 

From  the  difference  in  the  length  and  positions  writers,  however,  by  the  name  of  Peroeici,  dis- 

^  the  shadows  of  terrestrial  substances,  ancient  tingubh  those  who  live  under  opposite  points  ot 

!^<^phers  have  given  different  names  to  the  the  same  parallel,  where  the  noon  of  the  one  is 

^Bhahitaots  of  certain  places  of  the  earth;  the  the  midnight  of  the  other.    When  two  places 

^^^>0D  of  which  will  be  easily  understood  from  lie  under  parallels  equally  distant  from    the 

^BtbQowing  considerations ; — 1.  As  the  sun  in  eouator,  but  in  opposite  hemispheres,  the  inha- 
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bitants  were  called  Antoci.    Tliese  have  a  si-  Sect.  IV. — The   Method   of   Findivo    the 

milar  increase  of  days  and  nights,  and  similar  Length  of  the  Day,  and  the  Beginning  and 

seasons,  but  in  opposite  months.    According  to  Ending  of  the  Twilight. 

some,  the  Antaci  were  such  as  lived  under  the  ^his  has   been   represented  mathematically, 

same  geographical  meridian,  and  had  day  and    ^j^^. 

night  at  the  same  time.  If  two  places  are  in 
parallels  equally  distant  from  the  equator,  and 
in  opposite  meridians,  the  inhabitants  are  called 
Antichthones  with  respect  to  one  another,  that 
is,  living  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth ;  or  An- 
tipodes, having  their  feet  opposite  to  one  ano- 
ther. When  two  persons  are  Antipodes,  the 
zenith  of  the  one  is  the  nadir  of  the  otner.  They 
have  a  like  elevation  of  the  pole,  but  it  is  of 
different  poles  :  they  have  also  days  and  nights 
alike,  and  similar  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  they 
have  opposite  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  as 
well  as  seasons  of  the  year.  Thus,  when  it  is 
mid-day  with  us,  it  is  midnight  with  our  Anti- 
podes ;  when  it  is  summer,  with  us,  it  is  winter 
with  them,  &c. 

From  observing  the  diversity  in  the  length  of  Let  P  Z  E  S  of  the  diagram  represent  the  ce- 

the  days  and  nights,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  lestial  meridian  of  any  place,  P  and  S  being  the 

sun,  withtlie  other  phenomena  already  mentioned,  poles  of  the  sphere ;  let  £  Q  be  the  equator  and 

ancient  geographers  divided  the  surface  of  the  H  O  R  the  horizon,  stereographically  projected 

earth  into  certain  districts  which  they  called  Cli-  upon  the  plane  of  the  meridian ;  let  P  C  S  re- 

MATES  (see  our  article  of  that  title) ;  and  instead  present  the  six  o*clock  hour  circle,  and  m  0  n  Uie 

of  the  method  of  describing  the  situation   of  parallel  of  declination  described  by  the  sun  or  a 

places  by  their  latitude  and  longitude,  as  we  do  star  at  any  given  day  of  the  year;  the  point  O 

now,  they  contented  themselves  with  mentioning  being  that  in  which  it  cuts  the  horizon ;  tnen  n  O 

the  climate  in  which  they  were  situated.    When  represents  half  the  arch  described  by  the  sun 

more  accuracy  was  required  they  mentioned  also  when  above  the  horizon,  and  O  m  the  half  of  tli«* 

the  beginning,  middle,  and  ending  of  the  cli-  arch  described  when  below  the  horizon.     Let  P 

mates.  0  S  represent  an  hour  circle  passings  through  the 

This  distinction,  however,  was  vague  and  inac-  sun  or  star  when  in  the  horizon,  and  meeting  the 

curate :  for  the  only  method  they  had  of  deter-  equator  E  Q  in  A ;  the  arch  £  A  of  the  equator 

mining  the  difference  was  by  the  length  of  the  intercepted  between  the  meridian  and  hour  cir- 

day ;  and  a  climate, according  to  them,  was  such  cle,  being  found,  and  converted  into  time  (allow- 

a  space  as  had  the  day  in  its  most  northerly  part  ing  fifteen  degrees  to  an  hour),  will  evidently 

half  an  hour  longer  than  iu  the  most  southerly,  give  half  the  time  that  the  sun  or  star  remains 

For  the  beginning  of  their  first  climate  they  took  above  the  horizon,  as  the  arch  A  Q  will  give  half 

that  parallel  under  which  the  day  is  twelve  hours  the  time  it  remains  below  the  horizon.    As  the 

and  three-quarters  long:  those  parts  of  the  world  arch  EC  contains  ninety  degrees,  and  corre- 

which  lie  nearer  the  equator  not  being  supposed  sponds  to  six  hours,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find 

to  be  in  any  climate,  either  because  in  a  loose  the  aich  C  A,  which  is  called  the  sun  s  ascen- 

sense  they  may  be  considered  as  in  a  right  sphere,  sional  difference,  it  beinfr  the  difference  between 

or  because  they  were  unknown,  or  thought  to  be  his  right  ascension  and  his  oblique  ascension ; 

uninhabitable  by  reason  of  the  heat.    The  prin-  and,  having  converted  it  into  time,  to  add  it  to 

cipal  ancient  climates  are  mentioned  in  the  article  or  subtract  it  from  six  hours,  according  as  the 

above  referred  to.  latitude  of  the  place  and  sun's  declination  are  of 

A  parallel  was  said  to  pass  through  the  mid-  the  same  or  of  contrary  names,  that  is  both  north 

die  Ota  climate  when  the  day  under  that  parallel  or  both  south,  or  the  one  north  and  the  other 

is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer  than  that  which  south,  and  the  sum  or  difference  shall  be  half  the 

passes  through  the  most  southerly  part.     Hence  length  of  the  day  as  required, 

it  does  not  divide  the  space  into  two  equal  parts.  In  the  spherical  triangle  C  AO,  richt  angled 

but  that  part  next  the  equator  will  always  be  the  at  A,  we  have  A  O  the  complement  of  the  suo*s 

larger  of  the  two ;  because,  the  farther  we  recede  declination,  to  be  found  from  astrouomical  ubies, 

from  that  circle,  Uie  less  increase  of  latitude  will  and  the  angle  A  C  O,  the  complement  of  the 

be  sufficient  to  lengthen  the  day  a  quarter  of  an  latitude  of  the   place,  in   order  to   find  A  C 

hour.    Thus,  in  every  climate  there  are  three  pa-  the  right  ascension.      Hence,  from  the  princi- 

lallels ;  one  marking  the  beginning,  the  second  pies  of  spherics,  we  have  the  following  propor- 

the  middle,  and  the  third  the  ending  of  the  cli-  tion  : — 

mate;  the  ending  of  one  being  always  the  begin-  As  radius  to  the  tangent  of  the  latitude,  so 

ning  of  another.     Some  of  the  ancients  divided  is  the  tangent  of  the  sun's  declination  to  the  sip^ 

the    earth  by  these    parallels  ;    others    by  a  of  the  sun's  ascensionsl  difference  required, 

parallel  did  not  mean  a  mere  line,  but  a  space  When  the  sun  is  in  the  same  hemisphere  with 

of  some  breadth :   and  hence  the  parallel  may  any  place,  and  his  declination  is  equal  to  the 

be  understood  as  the  same  with  half  a  cli-  complement  of  its  latitude,  which  can  only  hap- 

aate*  pen  to  places  in  the  polar  circles,  then  mn,  the 
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^uallel  of  declination,  will  not  cut  the  horizon,  stnught,  and  the  former  equidistant  from  each 

Mod  consequently  the  sun  will  not  set  in  those  other.    The  degrees  of  longitude  in  erery  paral- 

placet  during  the  time  his  declination  exceeds  the  lei  are  the  same ;  while  the  degrees  of  latitude 

co-latitade ;  but  when  tlie  sun  and  place  are  in  are  all  unequal,  being  lengthened  towards  the 

opposite  hemispheres,  then  he  will  never  rise  at  poles.    Charts  drawn  on  this  construction  are 

thit  place  so  long  as  his  declination  exceeds  the  particularly  of  use  to  navigators,  because  the 

ro-tatitude ;  and  hence  it  is  easy  to  see  how  to  ihumbs,  which  point  out  the  bearings  of  places, 

bod  the  time  when  the  sun  begii^s  to  shine  con-  and  consequently  the  courMs  to  be  steerea  to  art 

itandy  upon  any  given  place  within  the  polar  rive  at  them,  are  all  straight  lines.  See  our  char- 

circie;  and  also  the  time  when  that  place  begins  of  the  world  on  this  projection. 
to  be  wholly  in  the  dark  for  a  consioerable  time        In  nuips  of  particular  countries  the  top  is  ge- 

together.  nerally  considered  as  the  north,  the  bottom  as  the 

It  has  been  observed,  in  our  article  Astkovo-  south ;  and  the  east  is  consequently  on  the  right 

MT,  that  the  twilight  commences  in  the  morning  hand,  and  the  west  on  the  left.    Where  this  rule 

and  ends  in  the  evening  when  the  sun  is  eighteen  is  not  followed  a  fleui^e-lis  is  usually  placed  on 

degrees  below  the  horizon.  The  time  of  its  com-  some  part  of  the  map,  pointing  towards  the  north, 

meocement,  or  ending,  may  be  found  by  spheri-  by  which  the  other  points  may  be  easily  known, 

cal  trigonometry   as  follows : — Let  Z  -be  the  From  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  man  are 

zenith,  P  the  pole  of  the  sphere,  and  T  the  place  drawn  meridians,  or  lines  of  longitude ;  and  from 

of  the  sun,  eighteen  degrees  below  the  horizon  H  side  to  side  parallels  of  latitude.  The  outermost 

R.    In  the  spherical  triangle,  P  Z  T,  we  have  P  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  are  marked  with 

Z  the  distance  of  the  pole  from  the  zenith,  which  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  by  means  of 

is  equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place,  and  P  T  wluch,  and  the  scale  of  miles  commonly  placed 

the  complement  of  the  sun's  declination ;  also  in  the  comer  of  the  map,  the  situation,  dbtance, 

ZT  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  zenith,  &c.,of  places  may  be  mimd.    Thus,  to  find  the 

which,  in  this  case,  is  always  90**+ 18^  or  108^.  distance  of  two  places,  suppose  London  and 

From  these  we  are  to  find  the  hour  angle  Z  PT,  Paris,  by  the  map,  we  have  only  to  measure  the 

which  may  be  had  by  the  following  proportion,  space  between  them  with  the  compasses,  and  to 

Let  Vz:|  the  perimeter  of  the  triangle.     Then,  apply  this  distance  to  the  scale  of  miles,  which 

assineZPx  sine  PT  to  the  square  of  the  radius,  shows  that  London  ii  210  miles  distant  from 

so  is  sine  (V— Z  P)  x  sine  (V^  P  T)  to  the  Paris.     If  the  places  lie  directly  north  or  south, 

square  of  the  sine  of  half  Z  P  T.  The  angle  Z  PT  east  or  west,  from  each  other,  we  have  only  to 

Uring  tamed  into  time  will  give  the  time  from  observe  the  degrees  on  the  meridians  and  paral- 

Qoon  of  the  beginning  or  ending  of  the  twilight,  lels ;  and  by  turning  these  into  miles  we  obtain 

c       ^r     ^  ^  *T  ^^  distance  without  measuring.    Rivers  are  de- 

Slct.  V.-Of  the  Cokstruction  and  Use  of  scribed  in  maps  by  bhck  Unes.  and  are  wider 

Maps.  towards  the  mouth  than  towards  the  head  or 

A  map  is  a  representation  of  the  earth,  or  a  spring.  Mountains  are  sketched  on  maps  as  on 
part  of  it  A  map  of  the  world  is  a  delineation  a  picture.  Forests  and  woods  are  represented  by 
in  perspective  of  the  globe,  as  it  would  appear  to  a  kind  of  shmb ;  bogs  and  morasses  by  shades ; 
an  eye  placed  in  a  particular  point  The  circles  sands  and  shallows  are  described  by  small  doU; 
Uxiodiog  such  a  map  represent  the  brass  meri-  and  roads  usually  by  double  lines.  Near  harbours 
dian ;  and  the  curve  lines  running  across,  at  every  the  depth  of  the  water  is  expressed  by  figures  de- 
ten  degrees,  show  the  latitude  north  or  south  of  noting  fiithoms. 

the  equator.    The  top  and  bottom  are  the  north        Having  discovered  by  maps,  or  any  other  way, 

and  sonth  poles;  and  the  curve  lines  uniting  the  trie  situation  of  the  different  places  of  the 

them  are  other  meridians  passing  through  every  earth  with  regard  to  each  o&er,  we  may  easily 

toiih  degree  of  the  equator,  and  showing  the  know  many  other  particulars  relative  to  them ; 

Mi^tude  east  or  west  from  the  first  meridian,  as,  their  distance  from  us,  the  hour  of  the  day. 

The  straight  line  intersecting  these  meridians,  the  season  of  the  year,  &c.,  at  any  particular 

umI  passing  through  the  centre,  is  the  equator  or  place.    As  each  of  these  problems,  however, 

equinoctial ;  at  proper  distances  from  which,  on  would  require  a  particular  and  sometimes  trou« 

each  side,  are  curve  lines  representing  the  tropics  blesome  calculation,  machines  have  been  in- 

and  polar  circles.  vented,  by  which  all  the  calculations  may  be 

Maps  and  charts,  especially  tlie  latter,  are  saved,  and  every  problem  in  geography  may  be 

ioraetinies  drawn  on  what  is  called  Mercator^s  solved  mechanically,  and  in  the  most  easy  and 

gojection,  so  called  from  the  inventor,  Gerard  expeditious  manner.    These  machines  are  the 

MercalOT,  an  eminent  geographer  in  Flanders,  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes,  for  the  use  of 

^  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  see  Globe. 

pnblished  a  map  of  the  world  on  this  construction.        For  the  mechanical  details  of  the  construction 

In  these  maps  the  meridians  and  parallels  are  of  maps,  see  Mapping. 

GEOLOGY. 

GEOIiXJY;  from  Gr.  yi|,the  earth,  and  \oyoc  of  the  earth ;  but,  when  we  consider  now  small 

*dtteoane;  is  a  modem  science  which  under-  a  portion  of  even  the  crost  of  the  earth  has  as  yet 
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the  title  of  theories  of  the  earth,  amused  the  bub-  being  founded  on  the  supposed  agency  of  watet 
lie  in  the  infsiacy,  or  rather  before  the  birtn  of  in  tlie  original  modification  of  the  earth :  there 
this  science,  while  they  excited  surprise  by  their  is  but  another  modem  theory  called  the  Plato- 
paradoxical  boldness  or  ingenious  contrivance,  nian,  from  its  supposing  the  agency  of  fire  in  a 
neither  originated  in  obsermtion,  nor  applied  to  similar  manner,  tnat  is  at  all  worth  the  stu- 
ezisting  appearances ;  they  were  fbrmed  in  the    dent's  notice. 

closet  by  men  who  had  never  probably  ascended  Since  the  system  of  Werner  has  been  adopted, 
a  mountain  or  explored  a  mine ;  who  had  never  and  his  disciples  scattered  all  over  Europe, 
examined  Nature  in  her  operations,  and  of  course  ardor  has  been  excited,  and  the  number  of  ob- 
were  not  fitted  to  become  her  interpreters.  The  servers  multiplied.  Adventurous  travellers,  car* 
enumeration  and  structure  of  the  simple  mine-  rying  with  them  a  precise  nomenclature  and 
lals,  the  arrangement  of  fossil  bodies  into  monn-  distinctive  marks  of  discrimination,  have  visited , 
tain  masses,  or  into  the  more  level  parts  of  the  and  are  visiting,  the  most  distant  regions,  ob- 
earth's  crust,  the  order  in  which  the  individual  serving  the  sur&:e  of  the  earth  in  situationa  the 
strata  are  placed  with  regard  to  each  other,  and  most  remote  from  each  other,  and  difiiiaing  the 
the  relation  they  bear  to  those  parts  that  are  not  results  of  their  examination  over  the  scientific 
stratified,  had  not  with  them  become  an  object  world.  We  need  only  mention  as  instances  such 
of  attention  or  enquiry.  The  theories  or  dreams  names  as  those  of  baron  Humboldt,  and  M.  Von 
which  they  formed  must  therefore  be  viewed  Buch.  More  minute  surveys  are  daily  making 
merely  in  the  light  of  philosophical  romances,  or  in  the  different  parts  of  civilised  Europe;  foots 
ingenious  works  of  fancy,  and  would  apply  to  are  thus  perpetually  accumulating,  and  collcc- 
any  other  planet  as  well  as  to  ours.  Nineteen  tions  increasing.  In  our  countiy  a  taste  for 
of  them  may  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  mineralogy  and  geology  has  been  created,  and 
Mr.  Accum's  Chemistry.  They  bear  the  same  rapidly  diffused,  by  the  labors  and  feme  of  Mr 
relation  to  the  state  and  appearances  of  the  earth  Jameson,  one  of  Werner's  most  eminent  disciples ; 
as  the  Oceana  or  the  Utopia  bear  to  actually  ex-  by  those  of  professor  Buckland  of  Oxford ;  by  the 
isting  governments ;  and  can  no  more  account  iastitution  and  labors  of  the  Geological  Society ; 
for  its  phenomena  than  the  fictions  of  enchant-  and  by  the  attractive  nature  of  the  science  itself, 
ment  can  explain  the  events  of  history.  and  its  important  contributions  to  the  arts. 

This  general  character,  which  will  apply  to  all  In  giving  a  brief  notice  of  the  present  state  of 
the  attempts  at  forming  geological  systems  ante-  geology,  the  following  natural  aivision  of  the 
cedent  to  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  will  save  science  will  probably  be  found  both  comprehen- 
us  the  trouble  of  enumerating  those  pioductions,    sive  and  precise. 

or  of  pointing  out  their  errors  and  defects.  Within  The  first  will  contain  a  general  description  of 
this  time  the  science  of  mineralogy  has  made  very  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
rapid  progress,  and  geological  enquiry  and  clas-  terms  to  be  employed  in  discussions  concerning  it. 
sincation  have  kept  pace  with  it.  The  compre-  The  second  will  contain  a  description  of  its  in- 
hensive  mind  of  Werner,  upon  an  extensive  ac-  ternal  structure,  and  a  similar  detail  of  its 
quaintance  vrith  the  mineral  kingdom,  formed  a    nomenclature. 

new  nomenclature  and  anangement,  by  which        The  third  will  embrace  a  geological  surrey  of 
simple  fossil  bodies  may  be  aiscriminated  and    our  globe,  with  an  account  of  the  particular 
described.     Carrying  the  same  inquisitive  and    structure,  relative  position,  and  geographical  di»- 
generalising  talents  to  the  examination  of  the    tribution  of  its  various  mineral  masses, 
crust  of  the  earth,  he  discovered  and  pointed        The  fourth  division  will  employ  the  knowledge 
out  the  structure  of  its  compound  masses,  the    thus  collected,  in  support  of  some  rational  theory , 
relations  of  its  different  strata  or  beds  to  each    with  regard  to  its  formation,  or  in  overturning 
other,  the  method  in  which  they  succeed  each    the  fabric  of  chimerical  hypotheses, 
other,  in  ascending  from  the  lowest  level  to        In  the  present  stage  of  the  science,  this  last 
the  pinnacle  of  the   highest    mountain-group,    part  will  contain  a  short  view  of  the  Huttonian 
and  those  great  arrangements  of  them  that  pre-    and  Wemerian  theories ;  the  doctrines  of  which 
vail,  with  few  interruptions,  round  the  globe,    respectively  compose  the  creeds  or  articles  of 
He  has  given  names  to  those  different  formations,    faitn  in  geology,  of  the  two  sects  into  which  the 
and  detailed  the  characters  by  which  they  may    mineralogists  of  this  country  are  divided, 
be  distinguished.    The  apparent  irreg'ilarities,        I.  We  shall  first  then  begin  with  a  description 
disorder,  and  contortions,  which  interrupt  the    of  the  earth's  surface,  and  shall  avail  ourselves 
more  general  formations,  have  not  escaped  his    of  the  phraseology  of  Werner,  employed  by  Mr 
notice  nor  transcended  his  powers  of  arrangement    Jameson  in  his  System  of  Mineralogy,  as  being 
These,  with  the  veins  occurring  in  the  strata,  the    more  precise,  and  more  generally  received,  than 
metallic  and  other  deposits  that  fill  them,  have    any  other  that  has  hitherto  been  invented, 
all  been  remarked,  named,  and  classified.    As-        The  d^  land  of  our  globe  may  be,  fo*  the  sake 
cending  from  the  consideration  of  present  ap-    of  precision  and  convenience  of  description,  di- 
pearances  to  their  cause,  and    inferring  from    vided  into  four  classes  of  inequalities,  comprising, 
changes  that  are  now  in  progress  the  past  history    1.  The  high  land  and  low  land ;  2.  Alpine  land 
and  revolutions  of  our  glol^,  his  disciples  have    and  plain ;  3.  Mountain  range  and  valley ;  4. 
formed  a  system  of  ge<Hogy,  with  regard  to  the    Single  mountain  and  ravine.     From  the  sound- 
eaxth's  formation,  more  reconcileable  with  ob-    ings  taken  in  different  seas,  and  in  different  paits 
•erved  phenomena,  explaining  a  greater  body  of    of  the  ocean,  the  portion  of  the  globe  covered 
fiwts,  and  liable  to  fewer  objections,  than  any    with  water  would  appear  to  be  similar  in  its  sor- 
pfevious  or  contemporary  theory.    This  theory    face  to  that  part  o**  it  which  we  inhabit,  and  to 
nai  been  often  called  the  Neptimian,  from  its    possess  eminencet  and  dcprcificDS  as  strongly 
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wuked,  if  not  90  easily  examined'.     Indeed^  varieties,  or  to  give  teims  by  which  they  may  be 

viifaoat  any  experiment  to  ascertain  this  feet,  it  djucriminated,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  occur  to 

might  have  been  pretty  certainly  inferred  from  every  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  ele- 

uaiogy,  when  we  consider  that  the  ocean  coven  ments  of  geography. 

more  than  a  half  of  the  crust  of  the  earth ,  and        The  direction  and  magnitude  of  rivers  fre- 
dot  the  various  islands  and  continents  that  com-  quently  indicate  the  direction  in  the  inequalities 
pose  the  exposed  part  of  it,  are  merely  to  be  of  the  regions  through  which  they  flow,  and  in 
riewed  as  elevations  of  greater  or  less  extent,  their  course  sometimes  present  us  with  particular 
tbat  rise  oat  of  its  waters,  and  continuations  of  appearances,  which  have  not  yet  been  enume- 
tboK  below  them.    The  bottom  of  the  ocean  rated  in  any  of  the  foregoing  divisions.    We 
may  therefore  be  as  much  diversified  by  moun-  allude  to  those  basins,  or  concavities,  which  they 
uim  and  valleys  as  the  surface  of  our  continents,  teem  once  to   have  formed  or  occupied,  and 
Tlie  most  genoal  division  of  the  dry  land  is  into  through  which  they  now  flow.    These  concavi. 
high  and  low  land.    The  low  land  is  composed  ties  are  of  various  shapes,  sometimes  inclining  to 
principally  of  plains,  though  it  admits  sometimes  circular  or  oval,  and  other  times  more  elongated, 
of  moimtainoas  and  hilly  ground  of  no  considei^  The  lips  of  the  basin  seem  in  general  to  rise 
able  elevation.    It  does  not  rise  much  above  the  pretty  nigh  from  its  bottom,  and  to  be  composed 
lerel  of  the  sea,  and  is  made  up  principally  of  of  rocks  or  earths  in  a  difierent  state  of  aggrega- 
tlhrial  deposits  or  of  secondary  formations.  The  tion.     In  the  basin  itself  the   surface  consists 
lugb  land  is  composed  of  alpine,  mountainous,  chiefly  of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  loam,  or  chalk,  that 
and  hilly  ground,  each  rising  above  the  other,  appear  to  be  late  mechanical  deposits  from  water, 
aDd  forming  a  suite  of  elevations  from  the  low  or  rolled  and  rounded  by  its  action.    The  sides 
hod  to  the  most  prominent  points  of  a  contihent.  or  lips  of  it  are  either  parts  of  mountains,  or  si- 
The  general  distribution  of  tiie  high  lands  we  have  milar  to  the  ground  wimout  it  in  structure.    Ex- 
stated  in  our  preceding  article  on  Geography.  amples  of  these  concavities  will  occur  to  almost 
The  characteristic  feature  of   the   mountain  every  one.  They  are  met  with  in  the  course  of  the 
gnaps  is  the  superior  elevation  of  its  central  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Danube, 
ciain,  and   the  gradual  sinking  of  the  moun-  The  Vallais,  and  die  concavity  in  which  the  lake 
lair.  masses  towards  its  extremities.    Mountai-  of  Geneva  is  situated,  may  serve  to  show  this 
nous  land  is  distinguished  from  Alpine  by  its  appearance  in  the  Ime  of  the  Rhone ;  the  lake  of 
less  height,  and  by  its  want  of  that  aggrega-  Constance  in  that  of  the  Rhine;  the  circular 
tion  of  eminences  that  oon^tute  the  mountain-  valley  of  Bohemia,  and  the   plain  on  which 
gioQp;  and  hilly   land,  although  it  sometimes  Dresden  is  situated,  in  that  of  the  Elbe;  and  the 
poisesses  this  appearance,  is  distinguished  firom  Danube,  beside  many  others,  traverses  a  basin 
the  two  former  by  its  less  elevation,  and  by  the  of  this  kind  that  composes  a  great  part  of  liun- 
nranded  wavy  aspect  of  its  inequalities.    From  gary.  They  occur  in  Scotland  in  Dumfriesshire, 
ihe  central  chain  of  the  mountain-group  all  the  Perthshire,  and  Aberdeenshire.      The  Tay  at 
oUier  parts  decline  on  both  sides.    It  is  never  Perth,  before  issuing  from  the  narrow  pa&s  be- 
loteisected  totally  in  its  course,  and  is  generally  tween  the  hills  of  Kinnoul  and  Moncrieff,  points 
cQiDnmisurate  in  length  with  the  extent  of  the  out  one  instance  of  them, 
eroop.    It  is  divided  finm  those  subordinate        These  inequalities,  which  we  have  enumerated 
chains  fliat  are  arranged  with  it,  by  valleys  fre-  under  the  terms  of  low  land  and  high  land, 
'^oently  traversed  by  rivers.     The  mountain-  mountain-groups  and  alpine   summits,  are  not 
chain  is  subdivided  into  individual  mountains,  more  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  small  diversify  the  surface  of  the  earth,  than  for  the 
v^i&eys  or  ravines,  neither  wide,  deep,  nor  long,  difference  of  the  mineral  masses  which  they  ex- 
>Dd  seldom  permeated  by  streams  and  rivers.  hibit.    The  more  elevated  regions  are  composed 
Most  mountains  have  a  foot,  an  acclivity,  and  a  of  bare  cliffy  rocks,  masses  generally  crystallised 
SQfflmit;  meaning  by  these  terms,  what  is  gene-  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  some  cases  highly  iii- 
lallT  understood  by  them,  the  lowest  portion,  the  durated,  and  presenting  pointed  abrupt  surfaces, 
iptervening  space,  and  the  highest  point.  Some-  As  we  descend,  the  rocks  lose  their  crystalline 
times  the  acclivity  is  perpendicular,  and  then  appearance,  and  we  meet  with  slime  and  clayey 
there  can  be  no  foot ;  sometimes  inclined  at  an  fossils  in  greater  abundance.    Still  lower  down, 
ajgie,  that  will  not  permit  the  growth  of  trees ;  we  find  fragments  of  rock,  rolled  pieces  of  sand- 
^  sometimes  possessing  such  a  gentle  inclina-  stone,  sand,  soil,  or  mould,  and  other  soft,  dis- 
tioQ  as  allows  it  to  have  soft  mould,  and  to  be-  continuous,  and  fortuitously  arranged  substances. 
w»e  fertile  in  vegetables.    The  character  of  the  Another  remarkable  distinction  of  the  fossils,  ex- 
^anait  is  very  various,  according  to  the  kind  of  imined  at  these  difierent  altitudes,  consists  in 
JJtk  that   predominates,   and    other    causes,  dieir  state  with  regard  to  petrifactions  of  organic 
Onnite  and  limestone  often  present  angular,  remains.    In  the  higher  elevations,  and  among 
CiieopitoQs,  and  sharp-pointed  summits,  as  may  the  fossils  highly  crystallised,  such  as  granite,  we 
Jf  SOB  m  die  Alps,  the  Appennines,  the  rock  of  can  discover  no  trace  of  the  exuvise  of  organised 
Gibraltar,  and  other  mountains.     Gneiss  forms  being,  no  petrifaction  of  animal  forms.     In  the 
^r  round-backed  summits;  basalt,  and  some  middle  regions  these  appearances  are  rare,  and 
<*w,  ofa«use  conical  ones.  exhibit  little  variety.    Tney  increase  in  abun- 
Mouolam-groaps  vary  very  much    in  their  dance,  and  in  the  perfection  of  the  animal  struc- 
*^  their  bieaath,  the  shapes  of  their  indivi-  ture,  as  we  descend,  till  we  arrive  at  petrifac- 
°^  moimtains,  and  the  height  of  their  summits,  tions  of  the  animals  that  now  inhabit  the  earth 
"  valiDost  needless  to  mention  instances  of  these  along  with  us.    That  many  of  those  appearances 
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which  we  have  poiDted  out  in  the  inequalities  of  by  the  eye  to  be  connected  witli  a  cement,  azul 
the  earth's  surlace  have  been  modified  by  the  occurs    in   brecia,    pudding-stone,    and    othei 
action  of  the  elements  both  mechanical  and  che-  fossils.    The  appearance  of  this  structure  allows 
mical,  in  a  long  course  of  ages,  cannot  be  de-  us  to  infer,  that  the  materials  of  the  stone,  where 
nied,  and  might  be  admitted  with  greater  faci-  it  is  found,  are  not  at  present  in  the  situation 
lity,  did  our  limits  permit  us  to  describe  the  pro-  where  they  were  first  formed   into  a  solid  ;  but 
cesses  that  are  now  advancing,  under  the  same  that  they  have  been  broken  off  from  larger  frag- 
causes.    Differences  of  temperature  in  promoting  ments,  that  they  have  been  carried  from  their 
a  disunion  of  contiguous  portions;  great  floods  original  place,  amd,  after  being  modified  in  their 
or  continued   fells   of  rain  in  swelling  rivers,  course,  nave  been  deposited  from  a  fluid,  and 
brooks  or  mountain  torrents,  and  enabling  them  connected  by  a  finer  extraneous  substance.   Hie 
to  detach  and  carry  along  pieces  of  rock  or  parts  aggregated  structure  is  distinguished  fn>m  thece- 
of  loose  soil  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  ground ;  mented,  by  the  immediate  connexion  of  the  parts 
the  masses  of  snow  and  ice  accumulated  during  of  the  rock  where  it  occurs,  without  the  interven- 
the  colder  seasons,  and  precipitated  on  the  lower  tion  of  cement.    Of  the   aggregated  structure 
ground  by  thaws ;  the  powers  of  violent  storms  there  are  two  kinds,  simple  and  double,  and  each 
and  earthquakes  on  the  shores  and  lower  levels,  of  these  has  its  own  subordinate  differences, 
are  among  the  agents  whose  forces  and  effects        Simple  aggregation  maycharacterise  two  states 
ought  in  such  a  view  to  be  appreciated.    Nor  of  a  body.    One  of  the  component  parts  may 
would  the  operation  of  chemi<^  agency  be  un-  predominate  so  much  as  to  constitute  a  basis  in 
deserving  oi  notice,  when  we  consider  the  vast  which  the  others  are  imbedded,  and  consequently 
quantities  of  lime  and  other  matters  that  are  may  prevent  these  others  from  mutual  cortact ; 
held  dissolve<l  in  springs  and  streams,  and  which,  or  the  fossib  may  be  so  arranged,  that  all  the 
being  deposited  gradually  from  their  waters,  in-  parts  may  be  brought  into  inunediate  and  reci- 
crust  the  edges  of  their  channels,  or  petrify  the  procal  connexion.    The  ^rst  of  those  kinds  of 
wood  upon  their  banks.    Appearances  of  this  simple  aggregation  is  aga'n   divided  into  two 
kind  occur  frequently  in  the  Velino,  the  Teve-  subordinate  differences,  denominated  the  por- 
rone,  and  many  other  rivers  of  Italy,  and  pre-  phyritic  and  amygdaloidal  structure.    The  cha- 
sent  us  sometimes  with  the  appearance  of  petri-  racteristic  distinction  of  a  porphyritic  mineral  is 
fied  thickets.      The  deposition  of  saline  sub-  tlie  dispersion  of  one  of  its  constituent  parts 
stances  in  many  places,  and  the  stalactitical  form  through  a  basis  in  the  shape  of  grains  or  crystals; 
in  which  fossils  of  the  flint  genus  sometimes  the  amygdaloidal  structure,  on  the  other  band, 
occur,  demonstrate  that  chemical    precipitates  presents  vesicles  or  spon^-like  spaces,  dispersed 
from  water  are  not  confined  to  calcareous  mine-  irregularly  through  a  basis,  sometimes  balf-liUed, 
rals.    From  these  facts  we  may  infer,  that  many  sometimes  empty,  and  sometimes  completely 
of  the  phenomena  on  the  earth's  surface,  which  filled.    The  crystal  or  grains  in  the  first  kind  of 
must  have  taken  place  in  remote  periods,  are  rock  appear  to  be  of  contemporaneous  formation 
similar  to  those  mechanical  and  chemical  results,  with  the  base,  the  matter  tliat  fills  up  the  vesi- 
the  causes  of  which  are  now  in  action ;  and  that  cular    spaces    in    the  amygdaloidal    structure. 
we.  have  thus,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes,  though  Those  fossils  that  possess  that  kind  of  simple  ag- 
on a  very  diminished  scale,  a  specimen  of  these  gregation,  in  whicn  all  the  part.<%  come  into  con- 
mighty  processes  by  which,  under  Providence,  tact  without  the  intervention  of  a  base,  are  either 
our  globe  was  brought  into  a  state  fitted  for  granular  or  slaty.    The  granular  structure  is  ex- 
becoming  our  habitation ;  but  this  inference  we  hibited  by  rocks  whose  parts  are  nearly  equal 
shall  leave  for  future  discussion,  and  proceed  in  all  the  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  aud 
at  present,  thickness,  and  appear  an  aggregate  of  conteinpo- 

II.  To  give  a  very  brief  description  of  the  in-  raneous  formations.    The  slaty  structure,  on  the 

temal  structure  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  rela-  other  hand,  though  its    constituents   seem  of 

tive  position  of  its  parts.    And  here  fossils  may  contemporaneous  formation,    is    composed  of 

be  considered  either,  1.  With  regard  to  the  struc-  parts  whose  length  and  breadth  are  more  coosi- 

ture  of  the  smaller  portions  or  fragments  into  derable  than  their  thickness.   Of  the  former  kind 

which  they  may  be  divided;  or,  2.  With  regard  of  aggregation,  granite  and  sienite  are  good  tx- 

to  their  distribution,  arrangement,  and  relative  amples ;  of  the  latter,  gneiss  and  mica-slate  may 

position,  as  composing  greater  or  smaller  por-  serve  as  instances  of  frequent  occurrence, 
tions  of  the  fiame  of  our  globe.     When  viewed        Besides  the  aggregation  called  simple,  which 

in  regard  to  their  fragments,  or  hand-specimens,  we  have  just  describ^,  there  is  what  is  called 

they  are  either  simple  or  compound.    Simple  the  compound  aggregation,  divided  into  five  dis- 

fossils  may  be  defined  to  be  those,  the  whole  tinct  subordinate  kinds;  1.  The  granular  slaty ; 

mass  of  which  is  uniform  and  homogeneous,  of  2.  The  slaty  granular;  3.  Granular  porphyritic; 

which  every  separate  division  affords  the  same  ma-  4.  The  slaty  porphyritic;  5.  The  porphyritic 

terials,  and  exhibits  the  same  appearances,  and  of  amygdaloidal.    The  five  kinds  of  compound  ag- 

which  any  given  portion  may  be  taken  as  a  speci-  gregated  structure,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  name, 

men  or  sample  of  the  whole.  Of  this  kind  are  lime-  are  merely  combinations  of  the  four  simple  ones 

stone,  serpentine,  and  varieties  of  other  rocks.  formerly  mentioned,  and  do  not  require,  in  an 

Compound  minerals,  from  the  manner  in  abridged  account  like  the  present,  to  be  particu- 
which  tneir  particles  or  individual  portions  are  larly  described.  It  may  be  proper  only  to  re- 
joined, are  denominated  either  cemented  or  ag-  mark,  that,  when  the  two  adjectives  descriptive 
gregated.  The  cemented  structure  is  formed  of  the  compound  structure  are  applied  to  a  mass, 
when  tlie  individual  particles  may  be  perceived  the  former  expresses  the  appearance  it  exhibits 
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in  the  small  or  more  confined  view  of  it,  and  the  are  the  most  numerous  are  to  be  considered  as 

htter  in  the  great,  or  on  the  more  extensive  scale,  expressive  of  the  general  inclination  and  direc- 

Thus,  to  take  an  example,  granular  slaty  de-  tion.    It  sometimes  happens,  that  this  general 

tcribes  a  specimen  which  is  granular  in  the  small  position  has  also  its  variations ;  these  must  also 

bot  slaty  m  the  great,  luch  as  gneiss  where  the  be  attended  to  and  noted.    An  acquaintance  with 

quartz  and  febpar  form  the  granular  texture,  and  the  shape  of  a  mountain  group,  will  assist  us 

ibe  mica  is  disposed  in  the  direction  of  the  slaty  very  much  in  such  investigations,  as  it  is  inti* 

stricture.     With  these  terms,  and  under  the  mately  connected  with  the  general  disposition  of 

head  of  simple  and  compound  minerals,  we  the  stratification  of  the  masses  of  which  it  is 

might  enumerate  and  descrioe  the  different  kinds  composed.    It  is  also  of  importance  to  know 

of  fossil  masses  that  compose  the  crust  of  the  the  tall  or  declivity  of  a  mountain  group,  as  its 

eanh.    But  referring  to  the  body  of  the  work,  direction  and  inclination  are  generally  conforina- 

aod  the  following  h^d,  for  a  description  and  an  ble,  particularly  in  the  older  formations,  with  tha 

analysis  of  them,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  of  the  super-imposed  masses.    Sometimes,  in- 

stractore  of  mountain^piasses,  and  of  their  ge-  deed,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  but  thes€ 

nenl  arrangement  and  relative  position,  as  con-  are  easily  explained. 

stituting  the  habitable  globe.   And  here  we  quote        It  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine,  whether 
Mr.  Jameson's  account  of  those  arrangements,  as  the  rock  we  are  examining  be  stratified  or  not 
the  passage  of  his  work  which  contains  it  ex-  and,  when  the  seams  of  stratification  are  hid,  tc 
presses  every  thing  necessary  to  be  observed,  in  know  the  direction  of  the  strata.    The  following 
iangaage  so  perspicuous  and  concise,  that  it  observations  will  be  useful  in  removing  some  of 
wodd  be  useless  to  extend  it,  and  almost  im-  the  difficulties  attending  such  investigations.    1 . 
possible  to  abridge  it.  Strata  are  almost  always  paiallel  with  the  slaty 
«                         .-  structure  of  the  stone.     In  certain  porphyritic 
5t»i;ctuee  op  Mountaik-masses.  granites,  the  crystals  of  felspar  appear  to  lie 
In  the  stmcture  of  mountain-masses,  we  have  parallel   with   the  strata;  the  latter  character 
two  principal  kinds  of  structure  to  describe,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  decisive  as  the  for- 
llese  are  uie  Miratified  ttructure,  or  that  of  strata,  mer.    2.  Strata  can  only  be  formed  by  paralle'. 
and  the  teamed  itructure,  or  that  of  distinct  con-  seams,  which  have  the  same  direction  and  extent 
aetions.  through    the  mountain-mass.     Where  parallel 
Stnt^ied  itructure, — ^When  a  mountain,  or  rents  occur  in  different  directions  in  ihc  same 
mountain-mass,  composed  of  one  species  of  rock,  species  of  rock,  as  in  granite,  sandstone,  lime- 
is  divided,  by  means  of  parallel  seams,  into  stone,  &c.,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
masses,  whose  length  and  breadth  are  greater  sidered  as  accidental.     3.  The  seams  of  tabular 
than  tfaiieir  thickness,  or  into  what  may  be  deno-  distinct  concretions,  which  are  often  of  consider- 
minated  tabular  masses,  which  extend  through  able  extent,  must  not  be  confounded  with  strata 
the  whole  mountain,  it  is  said  to  be  stratified,  seams,  because  their  extent  is  not  so  considerable  , 
and  the  individual  masses  arc  termed  strata.    Of  and  in  each  group  of  concretions  the  direction  is 
tbii  kind  of  structure  we  have    instances  in  different.    4.  Where  parallel  rents  have  a  differ^ 
nanite,  limestone,  clay-slate,  and    mica-slate,  ent  direction  from  tne  slaty   structure  of  the 
Bot  if  the  mountain  or  mountain-mass  consists  of  stone,  they  are  certainly  acciaental.    Inattention 
an  alternation  of  different  rocks,  as  of  clay-slate  to  this  circumstance  has  led  several  mineralogists 
and  greenstone,    or  of  gneiss  and  limestone,  into  error.    A  striking  instance  of  these  rents 
it  is  said  to  be  composed  of  beds.    The  seams  was  observed  in  a  quarry  of  gneiss,  in  the  forest 
^  separate  the  strata,  are  named  strata  seams,  of  Tharand,  in  Upper  Saxony.    The  gneiss,  at 
cr  seams  of  stratification.  first  sight,  appeared  to  be  disposed  in  vertical 
Strata  are  in  general  firom  four  to  six  feet  strata,  and  as  such  it  was  viewed  by  De  Luc ; 
ftick  in  the  older  formations;  but  less  consider-  on  a  closer  examinatiqn,  however,  the  apparent 
able  in  the  newer.    They  also  vary  very  much  vertical  seams  proved  to  be  merely  accidental 
IB  their  position.    The  examination  of  this  ap-  parallel  rents,  perpendicular  to  the  slaty  struc- 
pearance  of  strata  is  of  great  importance  to  the  tore  of  the  stone ;  therefore  the  strata  were  hori- 
fBonioctand  mineralogical  geographer.  zontal,  not  vertical.    5.  Beds  are  always  parallel 
toe  position  of  a  stratum  is  determined  by  with  the  strata;  these,  therefore,  point  out  tlie 
^^^Kfviiig  its  inclination,  dip,  and  direction.  direction  of  the  strata.    6.  Although  the  slaty 
The  indinatioo  is  the  angle  which  the  stratum  structure  poiots  out  to  us  the  direction  which  the 
fenus  with  the  hoiizooi  and  is  determined  by  the  strata  must  have,  it  does  not  follow,  that  a  rock, 
SMtaat  having  a  slaty  structure,  is  stratified.     7.  In 
The  dip  is  the  point  of  the  compdiss  towards  sandstone,  limestone,  and  rock-salt,  regular  and 
*tidi  die  stzatum  inclines.  very  extensive  stripes  are  sometimes  observed, 
Ihe  direction  is  the  angle  which  the  stratum  which  have  been  confounded  with  true  seams  ot 
■akes  with  the  meridian,  and  is  determined  by  stratification.    An  attentive  examination,  how- 
wt  compass.    It  b  always  at  right  angles  to  the  ever,  always  discovers  them  traversing  the  rea^ 
*¥•  strata  seams.     Von  Buch,   in  his  descrij)tioi: 
In  making  observations  of  this  kind,  it  is  of  of  Landeck,  and  geognostical  observations  made 
«e  ^ealest  importance  to  distinguish  the  gene-  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  Friesleben,  in  his 
^  direction  and  inclination  from  the  partial,  observations  on  Thuringia,  describe  striking  in- 
10  effect  this,  we  must  take  the  results  of  a  stances  of  stripes  resembling^  strala-seams. 
noBber  of  particular  observations,  and  compare        Strata  vary  very  considerably  in   llie   angle 
•*»  togedier ;  and  those  similar  angles  which  which  they  form  with  the  horizon :  they  occu? 
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from  horizontal  to  vertical,  bat  the  general  in-  those  cases  where  there  are  seavjs  which  are 
cii nation  is  between  horizontal  and  45".  The  parallel  in  one  direction,  but  intersect  each 
differences  are  either  original,  or  have  been  pro-  other  in  another.  The  most  striking  example  of 
duced  by  subsequent  changes.  In  strata  com-  it  is  the  columnar.  The  columns  are  sometimes 
posed  almost  entirely  of  mechanical  depositions,  regular,  sometimes  approach  to  the  globular 
any  deviation  from  the  horizontal  position  is  form,  and  occur  even  curvated.  They  are  from 
generally  to  be  considered  as  caused  by  a  a  few  inches  to  many  fathoms  long,  the  length 
change  of  original  position.  We  must  be  careful,  being  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  seams 
however,  not  to  confound  highly  inclined  strata  in  one  direction.  In  the  bland s  of  Stafia  and 
of  sandstone  with  accidentally  changed  strata.  £igg  there  are  admirable  examples  of  this  kind 
This  sandstone  is  in  its  original  situation,  and  it  of  structure.  These  columns  are  sometimes 
owes  this  situation  to  the  great  portion  of  che*  collected  into  groups,  and  such  groups  are  often 
mically  dissolved  matter  combined  with  it,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  seams,  or  rather 
the  inclination  of  the  bottom  on  which  it  is  rents,  which  render  them  more  distinct.  Such 
deposited.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  bottom  on  groups  may  be  considered  as  immense  distinct 
which  it  rests  has  been  forced  up  while  the  strata  concretions.  The  columns  of  such  a  group 
were  soft,  and  has  thus  given  them  their  present  often  tend  towards  a  centre,  some  are  parallel  or 
situation;  but  this  explanation  will  not  suffice,  perpendicular,  others  are  horizontal ;  and  all  this 
as  these  strata  sometimes  rest  on  walb  of  clay-  variety  sometimes  occurs  in  the  same  hill.  The 
slate ;  sometimes  on  loose  sandstone ;  sometimes  columns  are  sometimes  jointed,  so  that  the  con- 
on  fiices  composed  of  horizontal  beds  of  sandstone,  vex  extremity  of  the  one  column  is  fitted  to  the 
Instratacomposedofchemical  precipitates, all  the  concave  extremity  of  the  other;  and  these 
variety  of  inclination  depends  on  the  inequality  of  columns  are  usually  composed  of  globular  dis- 
tfae  bottom.  If  the  bottom  be  very  much  inclined,  tinct  concretions.  These  globular  concretions 
•o  are  the  strata;  if  it  be  very  flat,  the  superincum-  are  composed  of  curved  lamellar  concretions, 
bent  strata  are  also  flat.  It  is  therefore  a  fact.  The  spaces  between  the  different  globular  con- 
aays  this  author,  that  all  inclined  strata,  with  a  cretions  are  composed  of  a  looser  matter  than 
very  few  exceptions,  have  been  formed  so  origi-  the  concretions  themselves ;  and  it  is  by  the 
nally,  and  do  not  owe  their  inclination  to  a  sub-  falling  out  of  this  less  compact  substance  that 
sequent  change.  the  structure  of  such  columns  is  first  developed. 

Kespecting  the  formation  of  strata  and  beds.  No  rock  shows  this  kind  of  structure  more  dis- 

many  opinions  have  been  proposed.    Werner's  tinctly  than  basalt ;  in  it  we  have  all  the  varieties 

explanation  is  satis&ctory.     He  remarks,  that  of  the  seamed  structure,  from  the  smallest,  which 

strata  and  beds  appear  to  be  particular  and  in-  is  the  lamellar  distinct  concretion,  to  the  largest, 

dividual  depositions  from  a  state  of  solution  or  which  is  formed  by  the  grouping  of  columns, 

suspension  m  vrater.  This  kind  of  structure  occurs  also  in  porphyry 

The  stratified  structure,  as  well  may  be  sup-  and  greenstone.    Lava  never  presents  any  of  the 

posed,  occurs  in  many  different  rocks,  and,  in  a  varieties  of  the  seamed  structure ;  a  negative 

more  exitriided  view,  probably  in  all.    Gneiss,  character  which  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from 

mica-slate,  and  clay-slate,  are  always  stratified ;  greenstone  or  basalt,  with  which  it  has  been 

granite  frequently ;  sienite  sometimes  stratified,  confounded. 

sometimes  unstratified ;  porphyry  is  seldom  stra-       Another  kind  of  seamed  structure,  which  de- 

tified ;  primitive  limestone  occurs  both  stratified  serves  to  be  described,  is  the  tabular  seamed 

and  unstratified ;  flstz^limestone,  sandstone,  and  structure.    It  is  distinguished  from  the  lamellar 

chalk,  are  most  distinctly  stratified.  by  being  always  straight  and  much  thicker.    It 

When  we  examine  the  structure  of  a  moun-  is  generally  from  three  to  nine  feet  in  length,  and 

tain,  we  must  be  careful  that  our  observations  be  rarely  thicker  than  two  or  three  inches.    Basalt, 

not  too  micrological,  otherwise  we  shall  undoubt-  in  the  lower  parts  of  an  individual  deposition, 

edly  fail  in  acquiring  a  distinct  conception  of  it.  has  often  this  kind  of  structure.    At  first  sigh*  it 

This  will  appear  evident,  when  we  reflect  that  the  is  not  unlike  stratification.    It  also  occurs  in 

geognostic  features  of  nature  are  almost  all  on  columnar  porphyry. 

the  great  scale.    In  no  case  is  this  rule  to  be       The  last,  or  tnird  kind  of  seamed  structure,  is 

more  strictly  followed  than  in  the  examination  of  the  large  globular,  or  massive,  in  which  all  the 

the  stratified  structure.  dimensions  are  nearly  alike.    It  occurs  alone 

By  not  attending  to  this  mode  of  examination,  (that  is,  without  any  other  kind  of  structure),  and 

geognosts  have  fallen  into  numberless  errors,  is  from  one  to  three  or  more  fiithoms  in  diameter, 

and  have  frequently  given  to  extensive  tracts  of  The  larger  balls  show  lamellar  distinct  concre- 

country  a  most  irregular  and  confused  structure,  tions,  which,  we  may  observe,  are  always  more 

Speculaton  building  on  these  errors  have  repre-  solid  the  nearer  we  approach  the  centre.    The 

sented  the  whole  crust  of  the  globe  as  an  irregu-  roundish  balls  of  granite,  found  dispersed  over 

lar  and  unseemly  mass.    It  is,  indeed,  surprising,  low  countries,  have  been  considered  as  bowlder 

that  men  possessed  of  any  knowledge  of  the  or  rolled  stones,  and  many  theories  have  been 

beautifril  harmony  that  prevails  in  the  structure  formed  to  account  for  their  transportation.    The 

of  organic  beings,  could  for  a  moment  believe  it  granite  of  the  island  of  Arran  presents  this  kind 

possible,  that  the  great  fabric  of  the  globe  itself,  of  structure. 

be  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  By  a  rock-formation  we  understand  a  deter- 

Seamed  s<raf  ^urg.—This  structure  is  formed  in  minate  assemblage  of  similar  or  dissimilar  rock- 
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HBHeSy  which  are  characterised  by  external  and  in  so  iar  as  it  is  composed  of  rock  formations  of 

iotemal  relations  as  ao  independent  whole,  that  different  ma^itudes,  laid  orer  each  other  in 

ill  as  a  unity  in  the  series  of  rock-formations,  certain  directions. 

These  namrf  aie  either  simple  or  compound.  Under  the  five  following,  heads,  Werner  cora- 

When  the  mass  is  uniform  throughout,  as  is  the  prebends  every  relation  respecting  the  exten*  and 

cue  with  limestone  or  sandstone,  it  constitutes  relative  position  of  formations   in  general.     1. 

what  may  be  denominated  a  simple  formation.  The  original  extent  of  formations.     2.  Their 

Gnnite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate,  are  also  of  this  present  extent  and  continuity.    3.  The  position 

kind.    When  dissimilar  masses  occur  in  a  for-  and  direction  of  the  strata  of  formations,  in  re- 

nuxioa,  as  in  the  case  of  black-coal  and  fioetb-  spect  to  the  fundamental  rock.    4.  The  direc- 

trap,  it  is  said  to  be  a  compound  formation.  tion  of  the  strata  themselves,  without  reference 

Similar   rocks  are    often  repeated  in  rety  to  the  fiuxiamental  rock.    5.  The  relation  of 

different  periods.    Each  of  these  individual  de-  the  outgoings  of  the  strata  to  the  exterior  of  the 

positions  is  a  particular  formation,    and    the  mountain. 

wbole  is  denominated  a  series  or  suite  of  format  It  may  be  previously  remarked,  that  when 

tioDs.    Thus  there  is  a  limestone,  a  porphyry,  a  one  formation  lies  on  another,  it  is  said  to  rest 

granite  soite^  &c.  on  it,  and  the  rock  on  which  it  rests  is  termed 

It  is  a  determinate  character  of  certain  forma-  the  fundamental  rock ;  and  the  plane,  which  se- 

tioos,  to  constitute  the  principal  mass  of  the  parates  the  fundamental  rock  from  the  formation 

moontain  in  which  they  occur :  this  is  the  case  that  covers  it,  is  denominated  the  plane  of  sepa- 

vrith  gneiss,  clay-slate,  porphyry,  and  others,  ration,  which  is  always  parallel  with  the  seams  of 

With  other  formations,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  as  the  strata. 

eaential  a  character  to  occur  only  in  single  beds  \*  Of  the    original   extent  of  formatumt, — 

io  iheotberiy  and  these  are  said  to  be  embedded.  Werner  observes,  that  the  greater  number  of 

The  older  prMphyry,  limestone,  and  many  others,  formations   have   been   universally   deposited ; 

are  of  this  kind.    When  such  individual  beds  and  these  he  denominates  universal  formations. 

occur  in  different  principal  formatioDs  (that  is,  A  very  few,  however,  are  to  be  considered  ai 

«e  not  confined  to  a  single  one),  as  primitive  exceptions ;  and  these  he  terms  partial  or  ano- 

liroeitDae,  and  primitive  trap  in  gneiss,  mica-  malous  formations. 

«laie,  and  day-^late,  &c. ;  when  they,  as  is  the  Universal  formations  extend  around  the  whole 

caae  wdh  these,  form  single  independent  wholes,  globe  (not,  however,  vrithout  interruption),  and 

which  always  continue  the  same«  notwithstand-  constitute  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mass 

tog  the  difference  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  of  which  its  crust  is  composed.    Almost  all  the 

embedded;  and  lastly,  when  they  form  members  primitive,  transition,  ana  floetz  formations,  are 

of  a  series  of  formations,  as  b  also  the  case  in  universal  depositions;  of  these  we  may  mention 

tliese  nistancety  they  are  to  be  considered  as  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  limestone,  and  basalt, 

independent  formations.  If,  on  the  contraiy,  they  Partial  formations  occur  only  here  and  there, 

ue  cmmfined  to  one  rock  mass ;  if  tfiey  bear  no  and  in  single   spots,  and   accompanied  with 

Baiks  of  a  whole ;  and  lastly,  if  they  are  con-  appearances  that  indicate  the  partiality  of  their 

oeeled  with  no  aeries,  or  suite  of  formations,  they  depositions.    Thus,  at  Wehraw,  in  Lusatia,  there 

are  associated  with  the  formation  in  which  they  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  partial  formation, 

are  emheddedy  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  siibor-  It  consists  of  sandstone,  limestone,  bituminous 

dinate  to  it    Boestone  in  the  second  sandstone  shale,  and  iron-clay ;  and  these  rest  on  loose 

^inMtioii,  and   copper-slate  in  the  first  floetz-  sand.    The  sandstone  resembles  in  many  re- 

luaestnne,  are   examples  of  this  kirxl.     Beds  spects  that  found  in  other  sandstone  formations ; 

composed  of  various  fbauls  sometimes  occur  in  yet  it  does  not  belong  to  any  of  them,  as  is 

dii«CBt  rodc-maases.    These  fossils  are  usually  evident  firam  its  position,  and  the  rocks  with 

tbose  of  which  the  rock-mass  is  principally  com-  which  it  is  associated.    Werner  conjectures  that  it 

posed,  irregularly  mixed,  or  are  simple  stones,  mayhavebeenformedby  a  small  and  partial  flood, 

oudi  beds  are  usually  very  irregular,  do  not  The  examination  of  these  partial  appearanc(?s 

extend  through  die  whole  rock-mass,  and,  in  isof  much  importaiKe,  not  only  in  extending  our 

general,  exhibit  apparently  great  irregularity  in  knowledge  of  the  variety  of  rormations,  but  in 

all  their  relations.    They  are  not  alone  capable  connecting  the  history  of  the  earth  more  nearly 

of  ai^  diKrimination,  and  are  referred  to  the  with  that  of  man. 

rock  in  which  tfrey  occur.    They  have  been,  but  2.  Of  thepretent  extent  and  continuity  of 

Qtber  improperly,  denominated  foreign  beds,  formations. — Ine  present  extent  and  continuity 

^'fhen  single  beds  are  well  distinguished  by  the  of  formations  is  very  different  from  what  it  was 

^d  of  stone  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  originally.    We  find  them  either  extended  un- 

if  their  composition  shows  certain  peculiarities  interruptedly  over  great  tracts  of  country,  or 

(u,  for  example^  the  determinate  presence  of  they  appear  isolated,  of  little  extent,  and  fre- 

■c^allic  fomb,  Sec),  they  are  referred  to  the  quently  resembling  partial  formations.    In  the 

puticalar  repositories,  which  we  shall  afterwards  one  case  they  are  said  to  be  unbroken,  in  the 

cAoiider  particularly.    Beds  of  iron- pyrites  and  other  broken.    The  broken  formations  occur  in 

magnetic  ironstone  are  of  this  kind.  small  detached  masses  ;  and  these  have  peculiar 

«_  ^                       _  denominations,  according  to  their  position  and 

OTETTCTUBl  OF   THE   CkDST  OF  THE  GlOBE.  shape. 

The  last  kind  of  structure  we  have  to  describe  When  detached  portions  occur  oU  the  summits 

*W  forte  mo^  extensive  and  important.    It  of  hills,  these  are  cidled  cops.    When  portions 

*  V  Uractere  of  the  cnist  of  the  globe  itself,  occur,  filling  up  hollow  spaces  between  mourw 

G2 
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tainsy  they  are  denominated   apfillings.    And  rocks  that  compose  them,  follow  one  another  in 

when  a  portion  occurs  only  on  one  side  of  a  rising  from  the  lower  lereb  toward  the  higher ; 

moontain,  it  is  said  to  be  shield-formed,  or  to  or,  in  other  words,  are  placed  above  one  ano- 

hare  the  shape  of  a  shield.  ther,  not  in  an  irregular  or  promisciioos  manner; 

3.  Of  iMepotUion  and  direction  of  strata  in  re-  they  follow  a  certain  ord^  of  snccewion,  and 
gard  to  the  fundamental  rock. — When  strata  exhibit  certain  determinate  relations.  We  do 
nave  the  same  direction  as  the  fundamental  rock,  not,  for  instance,  find  a  stratnm  of  granite  alter- 
they  are  said  to  be  conformable  with  it ;  if  the  nating  with  a  stratum  of  sandstone,  nor  a  fonna- 
direction  is  different,  they  are  said  to  be  un-  tion  of  gneiss  covering  a  bed  of  pilrCoaL  In 
conformable.  If  they  differ  only  in  direction,  examining  the  crust  of  the  earth  to  discover  this 
we  «y  that  they  are  simply  unconformable ;  order  of  supiaposition  we  observe  a  great  class 
but  if  they  differ  not  only  in  direction,  but  lie  of  rocks  poshing  in  alpine  chains,  their  summits 
over  the  ends  of  the  strata  of  the  fundamental  above  all  the  flatter  strata,  and  affording  on  their 
rock,  they  are  said  to  be  unconformable  and  sides,  and  at  their  base  below,  a  resting  pbce,  or 
overlying.  Overlying  strata  occur  more  fre-  support  for  them.  These  rocks  are  found  under 
quently  than  simply  uncomformable,  and  have  every  other  stratified  mass,  and  never  covering, 
mr  greater  extent  or  resting  upon,  any. 

4.  Cf  the  direction  of  the  strata  themselveSf  In  like  manner  the  rest  of  the  strata  have  oer- 
without  reference  to  the  fundamental  rock. —  tain  relations  to  each  other,  from  the  granite  to 
Strata  are  either  straight,  that  is,  disposed  in  one  the  most  superficial  mould. 

direction  on  the  fundamental  rock,  or  they  turn  III.  We  proceed  now  to  the  third  division  of 

around  it,  and  enclose  it ;  in  this  case  they  are  said  the  subject  of  geology,  which  was  to  give  a  short 

to  be  mantle-formed,  or  mantle-shaped.    If  the  view  of  the  various  classes  of  rocks  and  mnenl 

strata  are  not  only  wrapped  around  the  fimda-  masief ,  that  compose  the  earth's  crust,  arranged 

mental  rock,  but  also  cover  its  extremities,  they  according  to  their  relative  situation.    We  shall 

are  said  to  be  saddle-shaped.  best  execute  this  part  of  our  duty,  by  presenting 

When  the  upper  part  of  the  saddle-shape  is  to  our  readers  Dr.  Thomson's  compressed,  but 

carried  away,  the  mantle-shape  is  formed.  comprehensive  account   of  the  Wemerian  ar- 

Stiata  are  sometime  concave,  and  they  are  langement,  drawn  up  with  hia  usual  acuteness, 

then  said  to  be  basin-Miaped ;  but,  if  the  conca^  and  displaying  his  usual  extent  of  information 

vity  be  oblong,  they  are  named  trough-shaped,  and  research.    Some  of  the  observations  may  be 

In  the  concave,  that  is,  the  basin  and  trough-  found  in  the  article  MmEaALOoT,  and  under 

shaped,  and  convex,  that  is,  the  saddle  and  man-  the  titles  of  the  different  minerals  to  which  th^ 

tie-shaped  strata,  the  outgoings  form  circles;  in  refer;  but  we  could  not  on  that  account  omit 

the  concave  the  outer  and  greatest  circle  is  the  the  repetition  of  them,  without  destroying  the 

oldest ;  in  the  convex,  on  the  contxaiy,  the  outer  continuity  and  systematic   connexion   cf  this 

and  largest  circle  is  the  newest  article. 

5.  (Jf  the  relation  of  the  outgoings  of  the  strata  *  Wernet  has  chosen  the  relative  sitoatioo  of 
to  the  exterior  of  the  mountain. — We  have  to  con-  rocks  as  the  basis  of  his  classification.  He  di- 
sider,  first,  the  relation  of  the  outgoings  of  strata  vides.  them  into  five  classes.  The  first  class  con- 
to  mountain-masses  of  considerable  extent ;  and,  sista  of  those  rocks,  which,  if  we  were  to  suppose 
secondly,  to  mountain  caps.  each  layer  to  be  extended  over  thie  whole  earth. 

In  mountain-masses,  the  strata  either  cover  would  in  that  case  lie  lowest,  or  nearest  the 

each  other  completely,  or  the  outgoings  are  open  centre  of  all  the  rocks  which  we  know,  and  be 

and  exposed.    When  the  outgoings  are  exposed,  covered  by  all  the  other  rocks.    The  second  class 

the  newer  strata  have  a  rising  or  sinking  level.  consists  of  those  rocks  which  in  that  case  would 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  mountain-  be  immediately  above  the  first  class,  and  cover 

caps.    In  the  first,  the  cap  rests  on  a  fimdamen-  them.    The  third  class  would  cover  the  second 

tal  rock ;  the  seams  of  the  strata  are  parallel  with  in  the  same  manner;  the  fourth  the  third ;  and  the 

the  plane  on  which  the  strata  rest,  and  these  are  fifth  would  be  uppermost  of  all,  and  constitute  the 

unconformable  and  overlying ;  the  second  kind  immediate  surface  of  the  earth.    The  first  class 

of  cap  is  formed  by  a  rock  rising  through  the  sur-  of  rocks  are  covered  by  all  the  rest,  but  sever 

rounding  strata;  and  the  third  kind  of  cap  is  themselves  lie  over  any  other.    The  others  lie  in 

formed  by  portions  of  harder  beds  remaining  order  over  each  other.    These  grand  classes  (^f 

after  the  superincumbent  and  softer  strata  have  rocks  he  has  denominated  formations,  and  dis- 

been  carried  away.  tinguished  them  by  the  following  specific  names : 

In  the  first,  the  rock  is  unconformable  and  1.  Primitive  formations;   2.  Transition  forma- 
overl3ring.    The  floetz-trap  and  porphyry  forma-  '  tioni ;  3.  Floetz  formations ;  4.  Alluvial  forma- 
tions afford  numerous  examples  ot  this  kind  of  tions;  5.  Volcanic, 
mountain-cap.  The  primitive  formations  are  of  course  the 

In  the  second,  the  newer  strata  are  mantle-  lowest  of  all,  and  the  alluvial  constitute  the  very 

shaped.    Granite  often  occurs  in  caps  of  this  surface  of  the  earth ;  for  the  volcanic,  as  is  oh- 

kind.  vious,  are  confined  to  particular  points,    ^o^ 

In  the  third,  all  the  strata  are  conformable,  so  that  the  primitive  are  always  at  a  great  de^'th 

that  the  subjacent  and  superincumbent  strata  have  under  the  surface,  very  often  they  are  at  the  sur- 

the  same  direction  with  the  bed  which  forms  the  face,  or  even  constitute  mountains.    In  siicn 

cap.    Primitive  greenstone,  in  clay-slate,  some-  cases,  the  other  classes  of  formations  are  wanline 

times  forms  caps  of  this  kind.  altogether.    In  like  manner  the  transition,  ^^ 

These  strata  and  formations,  and  the  kinds  of    other  formations,  may  f^ach  in  its  turn  occupy 
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ibe  sur£ice,  or  constitute  the  mass  of  a  mountain.  1 3.  Newer  porphyry. 

la  such  casej,  all  the  subsequent  formations  14.  Sienite. 

wbich  ought  to  cover  them  are  wanting  in  that  15.  Newer  serpentine. 

particular  spot  ^t  us  consider  each  of  them  in  the  order  of 

Each  of  tnese  grand  classes  of  formations  con-  the  formations, 

sists  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  rocks,  1.  Granite  is  the  lowest  of  all  the  formations, 

which  occupy  a  detenninate  position  with  respect  and  the  basis  upon  which  the  others  rest    It  is 

to  each  other,  and  which,  like  the  great  forma-  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica ;  each  in 

bons  themselves,  may  often  be  wanting  in  parti-  a  crystallised  state,  and  cohering  together  with- 

cukr  places.    Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  rocks  out  any  cement.    The  felspar  is  usually  the  most 

which  compose  all  these  different  formations.  abundant  ingredient,  and  the  mica  the  smallest 

in  quantity.    The  color  of  the  auartz  and  mica 

Class  I. — Pbimitive  Formations.  is  usually  gray;  but  the  felspar  nas  a  considerap- 

„        .       , .  ,                     ,        .    •..      *  hie  variety  of  colors,  occurring  in  different  shades 

The  rocks  which  constitute  the  primitive  foi-  ^^  white,  gray,  red,  and  green.    The  size  of  the 

mlwM  are  very  numerous.    They  have  been  constituents  of  granite  varies  considerably.  Some- 

dmded  theiefbre  into  seven  sets ;  which  consti-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  1^^^  ^^  sometimes 


the  foraiation.    These  seven  sets  of  pnmitive  ^f  fine-giained  granite.    SomeUraes  this  rock  is 

fomntions  are  the  following  :--l.  Granite;  2.  distinctly  stratified,  but  in  other  cases  no  straufi- 

Cneiss;  3.Mica^late;  4.Clay-sUte;  5.  Newest  ^^^^  ^  ^  perceived.    The  unstratified   or 

pimuuve  porphyry ;  6.  Siemte  ;  7.  Newer  ser-  massive  granite  is  frequently  composed  of  large 

^«  °**      .      .    ,^        J                  J  L      •     A  globular  masses,  each  of  which  is  composed  of 

The  granite  IS  tiic  undermos^  and  the  sienitc  concentric  lamellar  distinct  concreUons.     The 

the  uppermost  of  the  pnmitive  formations.   Gra-  intervals  between  these  balls  consist  of  a  softer 

mie  is  scarcely  mixed  with  any  other  rock ;  but  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  crumble  down  when  exposed 

in  peiss,  mica-slate,  and  clay-slate,  there  occur  ^  ^^e  action  of  the  weather. 

heds  of  old  porphyry,  primitive  trap,  pnmitive  Besides  the  three  const  ituente  of  which  granite 

limestone,  old  serpentine,  quartz  rock.    I-orthat  essentially  consisU,  other  crystallised  minerals 

iwjOD,  these  rocks  are  »id  to  consUtute  forma-  occasionally  occur  in  it,  though  only  in  small 

twos sobordinale  to  gneiss,  mM»-slate,  and  clay-  quantises.    These  crystals  are  chiefly  of  schorl; 

sUte.    Gypsum  occurs  m  beds  m  mica^late,  sometimes  gamet  and  tin-stone, 

and  old  fliDt-slate  occurs  in  the  same  way  m  Qj^j^p  ^^     g^ldom  contains  among  its  strata 

chy-dale.    Thus,  besides  the  seven  pnncipal  beds  of  any  foreign  rock.     Beds  of  felspar  alone 

pramtive  fonnations,  there  occur  seven  subordi-  y^^^^  occasionally  been  observed  in  it.     It  is  not 

Mie  formations,  interspersed  through  the  second,  ^  ^^.j^  j^  ^^es  as  some  of  Uie  other  fonnations. 

thud  and  fourth  fonnations ;  and  topaz  rock.  Tin  and  iron  are  the  metals  wbich   are  most 

which  Ues  over  gneiss  and  under  day-slate,  must  abundant  in  it.     Hitherto  molybdena  has  been 

be  added  to  the  list ;  so  that  Ae  pnmiUve  for-  ^^nd  chiefly  in  granite.     It  contains  also  silver, 

nations  altogether  amount  to  fifteen.  copper,  lead,  bismuth,  arsenic,  cobalt,  tungsten. 

If  we  suppose  the  nucleus  of  the  earth  to  have  and  titanium, 

been  first  formed,  and  the  fonnations  to  have  5,534^^3  ^^^        ^         jte  fonnation,  which  has 

been  aflemards  depositea  m  succession  upon  b^eu  just  described,  VVenier  has  discovered  a 

this  nucleus,  it  will  follow  that  the  lowest  forma-  g^cond ;  which  is  supposed  to  occur  nearly  in 

uon  is  the  oldest,  and  tliat  the  fonnauonsare  ^^  ^^^^  geognostic  situation  as  porphyry  and 

newer  and  newer  accofdmg  as  they  approach  the  gi^nite.    The  granite  veins  which  traverse  gneiss, 

Jorfece.    This  supposition  accounts  for  some  of  mica-slate,  and  clay-slate,  belong  to  this  fonna- 

the  names  given  to  the  primitive  formations,  tj^n.    There  are  several  particularities  by  which 

TJat  porphvry,  for  example,  is  considered  as  the  thj^  ^^^„         jt^         be  distinguished  from  tiie 

oWest  which  lies  lowest  down  in  the  sen^  of  QjYiev.    It  usually  occurs  in  a  lower  level ;  it 

formations,  and  those  formations  of  porphvry  1,^3  commonly  a  deep  red  color ;  contains  gar- 

which  he  nearer  the  surface  are  considered  as  ^^^ .  ^nd  is  not  porphyritic. 

newer.     Granite,  of  courae,  according  to  this  vVhcn  granite  is  not  covered  by  any  other  for- 

''ly  of  spewing,  IS  the  oldest  fonnation  of  all,  ^^^^^^      ^^  ^^^^^  j,i  ^  insulated  cliffs  and  steep 

*Mie  the  alluvial  are  the  newest  of  all.    The  nieced  rocks 

foitowingtoble  exhibits  a  synoptical  view  of  the  2.  Gneiss  is  the  fonnation  which  lies  imme- 

pnmiUYe  fonnations :—  ^jiately  over  granite,  and  into  which  indeed  it 

gradually  passes.    Gneiss  consists  of  the  same 

Pniwp.1.                             Sabordmate.  constituents  as  granite ;  namely,  felspar,  quartz, 

1-  Granite.  and  mica;  but  it  differs  in  its  structure,  being 

''  6.  Older  porphyry.  disposed  into  slates  from  the  prevalence  of  the 

2,  Qom.                   7-  Primitive-trap.  mica.    The  texture  of  the  individual   slates  is 

•X  Mic»4laie             ^'  P"™^^*^®  limestone.  granular.      Hence   the    structure   of  gneiss  is 

4.  ToTCx.Tock        1    ^*  Older  serpentine.  granular  slaty.   Gneiss  is  always  distincUy  strati- 

^  Cl^-^te            ^^'  Quartz.  fjed.     It  sometimes  contains  crystals  of  schorl; 

'        *           11.  Gypsum.  but  they  are  smaller  and  much  more  uncommon 

^12.  Olaer  fiint-slate  than  in  granite.    Tourmaline  is  more  common, 
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MMi  v»  lJL*wise  K  garnet     It  contains  in  it  nate  formations.    It  contains  also  a  considerabl« 

jKtuv/  ^»€'r  r^  b^s  which  is  not  the  case  with  number  of  metallic  ores  in  beds ;  as  irou  py- 

p«&,'je:.     \irAs  of  three  of  the  first  six  subordi-  htes,  copper  pyrites,  arsenic  pyrites,  cobalt,  ga^ 

u:*:^.  ifjt.u:€Vi'A  are  found  in  it.     It  is,  perhaps,  lena,  &c.    It  contains  also  a  Tariety  of  mineral 

fy.'j^  to  metaltic  ores  than  any  other  formation,  veins. 

K^iurA  every  metal  occurs  in  it,  either  in  beds        Having  now  described  the  first  four  primitive 

iH  «<f.u«.  formations,  let  us  proceed  to  the  subordinate 

SWvtii  gneiss  is  not  covered  by  any  other  forma-  formations ;  taking  topas  rock  along  with  them, 

tioo,  it  forms  round- backed  mountams,  and  like-  on  account  of  its  ranty.    These  are  the  older 

wiie  cra.^:  but  less  steep  and  insulated  than  porphyry,  primitive   trap,  primitive  limestone, 

tiiose  composed  of  granite.  older  serpentine,  quartz,  topaz  rock,  gypsum,  and 

3.  Mica-tlate. — ^The  formation  which  lies  im-  primitive  flint-slate. 

mediately  over  gneiss,  and  into  which  it  insensi-  5.  Older  porphyry,— 'By  porphyry,  as  defined 
bly  passes,  is  mica-slate.  This  rock,  like  the  by  Werner,  is  to  be  Hinderstood  a  rock  consisting 
preced  ing,  is  compound,  and  composed  essen-  of  a  basis  or  ground  of  some  compact  mineral, 
tiallyof  quartz  and  mica.  Like  gneiss  it  is  slaty,  and  in  this  ground  are  interspersed  crystals  of 
but  it  differs  from  that  rock  in  containing  no  some  other  mineral.  The  ground  or  basis  Tmnet 
felspar.  It  is  always  stratified.  It  very  fre-  in  different  porphyries.  Sometimes  it  is  claj^ 
quently  contains  garnet  crystals  in  considerable  stone,  sometimes  pitch-stone,  &c. ;  and  the  pot- 
quantity,  so  as  to  give  it  a  porphyritic  appear-  phyry  is  named  from  this  basis.  The  following 
ance.  Its  structure  is  then  slaty  porphyritic.  are  the  species  of  porphyry  that  have  been  de- 
ft sometimes  also  contains  crystals  of  tourmaline,  scribed: — 1.  Clay  porphyry;  2.  Horn-stone 
cyanite,  and  granatite.  Felspar  likewise  occurs  porphyry ;  3.  Felspar  porphyry ;  4.  Pitch-stone 
in  it  occasionally;  not,  however,  as  a  constituent,  porphyry;  5.  Sienite  porphyry;  6.  Obsidian 
but  in  kidney-form  and  irregular  masses.  Like  porphyry ;  7.  Pearl-stone  porphyry, 
gneiss,  it  contains  many  foreign  beds  (older  por-  The  crystals  interspersed  tbrou^  the  difierent 
phyry,  primitive  trap,  primitive  limestone,  older  bases  are  commonly  felspar,  sometimes  quartz, 
serpentine,  and  gypsum,  occur  in  it).  It  is  rich  and  sometimes  hornblende  and  mica;  but  the 
in  ores ;  containing  beds  of  magnetic  ironstone,  last  two  are  uncommon,  especially  the  mica. 
pyrites,  galena,  copper  pyrites  (containing  gold).  There  are  two  very  different  formations  of  por- 
blende,  cinnabar,  cobalt  glance,  magnetic  pyrites,  phyry;  the  first  is  found  in  beds  in  gneiss,  mica- 
and  sometimes  even  native  gold.  It  abounds  slate,  and  clay-slate;  whereas  the  second  always 
also  in  metalliferous  veins.  lies  over  all  these  formations.    Hence  the  first  is 

4.  Cluy-slate, — Mica-slate  gradually  passes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  older,  and  the 
into  clay-slate,  the  formation  immediately  over  second  is  called  newer  porphyry.  It  is  the  fint 
it.  Clay-slate  consists  essentially  of  the  mineral  of  these  that  we  are  to  consider  at  present, 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter  under  that  The  basis  of  the  older  porphyry  is  usually  a 
name.  This  rock  is  always  slaty  and  always  species  of  horn-stone,  ana  sometimes  felspar; 
stratified.  When  it  approaches  mica-slate,  and  the  crystals  which  occur  in  it  are  felspar 
grains  of  quartz,  and  also  of  mica,  may  be  dis-  and  quartz.  Hence  the  older  porphyry  consists 
tinguished  in  it.  Occasionally  also  it  contains  chiefly  of  horn-stone  porphyry,  and  felspar  por- 
crystals  of  felspar,  schorl,  tourmaline,  garnet,  pbyry.  When  not  covered  by  otiier  formations 
and  hornblende.  it  sometimes  forms  single  rocks,  but  never  large 

Under  the  name  of  clay-slate  formation  are  mountains, 
included  not  only  clay-slate,  strictly  so  called,        6.  Prtinilive  Irap.^-The  word  trap  is  Swediili, 

but  likewise  chlorite-slate,  talc-slate,  whet-slate,  and  signifies  a  stair.    It  was  applied  by  the  Sw»- 

drawing-slate,    and   alum-slate ;    all   of  which  dish  mineralogists  to  certain  rocks,  whose  stcata 

occur  along  with  pure  clay-slate,  are  similarly  when  exposed,  firom  tlie  one  jutting  out  under 

stratified,  end  gradually  pass  into  it  and  into  the  other,  gave  an  appearance  somewhat  like  a 

each  other,  and  therefore  are  considered  as  only  stair.    The  term  was  adopted  by  other  nations, 

constituting  a  part  of  the  same  formation :  but  and  was  applied   indiscriminately  to  a  great 

these  substances  affect  a  particular  order.    The  variety  of  rocks,  which  bore  a  certain  resem- 

following  table  exhibits   that  order,  beginning  blance  to  each  other.    This  generalisation  intro- 

with  the  lowest  or  oldest,  as  it  is  called,  and  ter-  duced  much  confusion  into  the  subject,  which 

minating  with  the  uppermost  or  newest: —  was  first  cleared  up  by  Werner  and  his  disciples. 

,    -  .  ,        „     .  .  ,       1  ^  Under  the  term  traps  Werner  comprehends  cer- 

1 .  Light  yellowish  gray  clay-slate.  ^^  ^^^es  of  rocks,  distinguished  Siiefly  by  the 

2.  Dark  gray  clay-slate.  hornblende,  which  they  all  contain.    In  the  most 

3.  Green  clay-slate.  ancient,  the  hornblende  is  almost  pure ;  this 

4.  CWonte  slate  and  potstone.  p^^ty  gradually  diminishes,  and  in  the  most  recent 
fi  Wh  t  w'  *™P*  ^^®  hornblende  degenerates  to  a  kind  of  in- 
?•  ni  •  V            .       1  .  durated  clay.    There  are,  then,  three  formations 

7.  Bhiish  gray  clay^late.  of  trap  :  1.  Primitive  trap;  2.  TransiUon  trap  ; 

8.  Ued  clay-slate.  3  Yla^tj  trap.    The  firet  only  occupies  our  at- 

9.  ^rawing  Slate.  tention  at  present. 

10.  Alum  state.  jyi^  primitive  trap  formation  contains  a  con- 

Besides  these  different  beds,  which  are  con-  siderable  number  of  rocks ;  which,  occurring  in 

sidered  as  constituting  the  clay-slate  formation,  different  parts  of  the  earth  in  similar  situations, 

it  contains  also  beds  of  all  the  eight  subordi-  and  as  it  were  substituted  for  each  other,  are  coiv 
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sidered  altogether  as  constituting  only  one  for-  7.  Primitive    limestone. — Limestone    occurs 

raation.    The  following  table  exhibits  a  list  of  in  all  the  four  grand  classes  of  formations,  but 

the  rocks  belonging  to  this  formation :  it  assumes  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  appcar- 

I   Hornblende  *"**^®  ^"  ®^^'    ^°  ^  primitive  it  is  distinctly 

'  1.  Granular*  or  common  hornblende.  ^^^^^^^  ,^^    transparent.    The    ciystalline 

2.  Hornblende  slate.  ^*^«  pdually  becomes  less  and  less  distmct, 

as  the  formations  advance,  till  at  last  the  lime- 

n.  Hornblende  and  felspar  united.  stone  assumes    the  appearance  of   an  earthy 

i.  Granular.  deposite. 

1.  Common  green-stone.  Primitive  limestone  occurs  usually  in  beds, 

2.  Porphyritic  green-stone.  and  seldom  forms  entire  mountains.    Its  color 

3.  Green-stone  porphyry.  is  usually  white,  sometimes  it  is  gray,  but  very 

4.  Green  porphyry.  seldom  assumes  any  other  color.      It  is  the 

ii.  Sla^.  species  of  limestone  described  already  under  the 

1.  Green-iStons  slate.  name  of  granular  foliated.    It  sometimes  con- 

II L  Hornblende  and  mica  united.  ^^  «  i^  quarU,  mica,  hornblende,  actilonitc, 

1.  Porphyritic  trap.  garnet,  tremolite,   talc,  clay-slate,    serpentine, 

asbestus,  blende,  galena,  common  and  magnetic 
The  first  two  of  these  roclcs  consist  essentially  pjrrites,  and  magnetic  ironstone.  The  ores  are 
ot  the  minerals  described  under  the  names  of  usually  found  at  the  lower  part  of  the  beds  of 
common  hornblende  and  hornblende  slate.  The  limestone.  It  is  sometimes  stratified,  and  some- 
latter  sometimes  passes  into  fine  slaty  gneiss  and  times  not.  When  not  covered  by  any  other 
iQto  chlorite  slate.  formation,  it  forms  steep  bare  rocks ;  and,  when 
Common  green-stone  is  composed  of  horn-  it  occurs  in  considerable  quantities,  often  con- 
biende  and  felspar,  both  in  the  state  of  grains  or  tains  caverns. 

small  crystals,  and  the  hornblende  usually  con-  8.  Older  ierpentine. — ^The  serpentine  forma- 

stitQtes  by  fair  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  tion  consists  essentially  of  the  mineral  described 

nass.    The  felspar  is  almost  always  tinged  green  already  under  that  name.    Two  subspecies  were 

from  the  hornblende.      This  rock  sometimes  thus  described ;  namely,  the  common  and  precious 

coutaios  a  little  mica;  sometimes  it  is  intersected  serpentine.    The  latter  (at  least  chiefly)  consti- 

by  small  veins   of  quartz  and  actinolite;  and  tutes  the  formation  at  present  to  be  described, 

wmetimesalso,  though  less  frequently,  of  felspar  It  occurs,  like  the  other  subordinate  primitive 

aad  calcareous  spar.  formations,  in  beds  in  gneiss,  mica,  and  clay- 

Porphyritic  green-stone,  like  the  preceding  slate,  and  alternates  with  limestone.  It  is  seldom 

rock,  is  a  compound  of  granular  hornblende  and  stratified.     It  contains  in  it  galena,  and  aurifer- 

feUpar;  but  it  contains  hkewise  large  crystals  of  ous  arsenic  pyrites. 

feUpu  and  quart!,  interspersed  through  the  green-  9.  Quartz  occurs  in   beds,  and  in  no  great 

stone  ground.  quantity.    It  is  usually  granular  and  of  a  white 

Gi«en^one  porphyry  (black  porphyry  of  the  color;  sometimes  it  contains  a  mixture  of  mica, 

aatiquaiy)  is  a  rock  consisting  of  granular  green-  which  gives  it  a  slaty  texture.    It  is  very  often 

^oe,  so  small  grained  that  at  first  sight  it  has  unstratified ;  but,  as  it  abounds  in  rents,  these 

^  appearance  of  being  a  simple  stone;*  con-  have  often  been  mistaken  for  strata. 

^ing  in  it  large  crystals  of  felspar,  colored  10.  Tc^  rock. — ^The  rock  which  constitutes 

gnen  from  hornblende.  this  formation  is  very  rare,  having  been  observed 

Green  porphyry  (the  verde  antico  serpentine)  only  in  Saxony,  where  it  constitutes  a  mountain. 

ii  a  rock  which  has  for  its  ground  a  mixture  of  There  it  rests  on  gneiss,  and  is  covered  by  clay- 

^blende  and  felspar,  so  intimate  that  the  two  slate.    It  is   composed  of   three  ingredients ; 

uigicdients  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  namely,  fine  granular  quartz,  schorl    in  thin 

tre,  and  having  a  blackish  green  or  pistachio  prismatic  distinct  concretions,  and  topaz  almost 

pcen  color.    "Diis  trap  contains  greenish  colo-  massive.    These  are  arranged  in  thin  layers,  and 

f^  fieispir  crystals,  often  cruciform.  tliese  again  are  divided  into  roundish  and  granu- 

Green-stone  slate  is  a  rock  composed  of  horn-  lar  distinct  concretions,  so  that  the  rock  is  slaty 

^ode  and  felspar,  and  sometimes  a  little  mica,  granular.    The  intervals  between  these  concre- 

>Bd  having  a  slaty  texture.    It  is  very  hard,  but,  tions  are  filled  up  with  a  yellowish  or  greenish 

^^  the  other  species  of  greeiutone,  soon  withers  colored  lithomarge. 

*^  exposed  to  the  air.  11.  Gypsum  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
Porphyritic  trap  is  a  rock  composed  of  an  peculiar  to  the  flottz  formations ;  but  an  immense 
latimate  mixture  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  con-  oed  of  it  has  lately  been  discovered  in  Switzer- 
^nsi  in  it  large  plates  of  mica,  which  give  it  land  in  mica-slate.  This  primitive  gvpsum 
*  pcrpbyritic  appearance.  is  characterised  by  containing  mica  and  clay- 
All  the  rocks  of  the  primitive  trap  formation  slate. 
^  charactensed  by  containing  a  mixture  of  iron  12.  Primitive  flint  slate. — ^This  rock  consists 
P?ntes.  Their  stratification  is  indistinct ;  and,  essentially  of  the  mineral,  described  already 
''^<ced,  if  we  except  green-stone  slate  and  horn-  under  the  name  of  flint  slate.  It  is  often  tra- 
bleade  slate,  usually  not  perceptible.  When  versed  by  veins  of  quartz.  There  are  two  for- 
(^•Bitive  trap  is  not  covered  by  any  other  for-  mations  of  it ;  namely,  the  primitive,  which 
''^^  it  const. tutes  considerable  hills  and  occurs  in  beds  in  clay-slate,  and  another  which 
^^  It  aboonds  in  ores,  especially  green-stone  belongs  to  the  transition  formations. 
"^  llavmsr  now  described  the  eight  formatio 
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which  are  sahordiaate  to  gneiss,  mica,  and  clay-  been  fornied  when  the  earth  was  passing  from  aa 

slates,  let  us  proceed  to  the  remaining  primitive  uninhabited  to  an  inhabited  state, 
formations,  which  always  cover  clay-slate,  and        1.  Greywaeke. — This  formation  consists    of 

are  therefore  considered  as  newer  than  it.  These  two  different  rocks,  which  usually  alternate  wich 

are  the  newer  primitive  porphyry,  sienite,  and  each  other,  and  pass  into  each  other.    These  art 

the  newer  serpentine.  greywacke  and  greywacke  slate.    The  first  cfa»- 

13.  Newer  Forphfry. — To  this  formation  racterises  the  formation.  Greywacke  in  a  rock 
belong  the  following  species  of  porphyry ;  namely,  composed  of  pieces  of  quartz,  flint  slate^  felspar, 
clay  porphyry,  pitchstone  porphyry,  obsidian  and  clay-sUte,  cemented  together  by  a  basis  of 
porphyry,  pearlstone  porphyry,  and  sometimes  day-slate.  The  pieces  are  sometimes  as  large 
felspar  porphyry.  Clay  porpnyry  is  by  fiir  the  as  a  hen's  egg ;  sometimes  so  small  that  they 
most  common.  To  this  formation  also  belongs  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye.  The 
claystone,  a  mineral  already  described.  It  con-  clay-slate  basis  likewise  varies  in  quanti^  con- 
stitutes the  basis  of  clay  porphyry,  and  frequently  siderably.  It  often  contains  soft  plates  of  mica, 
occurs  without  any  crystals  of  felspar  or  quartz,  and  quartz  veins  are  very  common  in  it ;  some- 
To  it  we  must  also  refer  a  kind  of  breccia  por-  times  it  is  so  hard  that  it  appears  indurated  by 
phyry,  composed  chiefly  of  fragments  of  horn-  some  siliceous  cement.  The  texture  of  grey- 
stone  porphyry  and  felspar  porphyry.  wacke  becomes  gradually  finer  and  finer  grainra, 

14.  Sieniie. — ^This  rock  occurs  usually  along  till  at  last  it  can  no  longer  be  perceived,  and  a 
with  porphyry;  and,  when  they  are  both  together,  slaty  structure  succeeds.  It  uien  passes  into 
the  sienite  generally  forms  the  uppermost  part  greywacke  slate. 

of  the  hill.  Greywacke  slate  is  in  &ct  a  variety  of  day- 

Sienite  is  a  rock  composed  essentially  of  fel*  slate ;  distinguished  from  primitive  slate  by  sel- 

spar  and  hornblende,  the  same  constituents  which  dom  showing  a  greenish  or  light  yellowish  grey 

form  green-stone ;  but  in  sienite  the  felspar  i^  color,  or  the  silvery  uninterrupted  lustre  of  pri- 

the  prevailing  ingredient,  whereas  in  green-sioae  mitive  slate.    It  contains  no  beds  of  quartz,  but 

it  is  the  hornblende.    In  sienite  the  febpar  is  very  often  veins  of  tliat  mineral ;  no  crystals  of 

usually  red,  and  very  seldom  has  a  tinge  of  green,  felspar,  schorl,  tourmaline,    garnet,    or   hom- 

wbereas  in  green-stone  the  felspar  is  never  red,  blende;  nor  beds  of  garnet,  chlorite  sla^  talc, 

but  almost  always  greenish  white.    The  structure  or  magnetic  ironstone.    It  contains  petrifrction 

of  sienite  is  granular,  and  the  grains  vary  greatly  The  greywacke  rocks  are  stratified.    It  contains 

in  size ;  sometimes  small  grained  sienite  contains  immense  beds  of  transition  limestone,  trap,  and 

in  it  large  crystals  of  felspar ;  it  is  then  called  flint  slate ;  and  is  rich  in  ores  both  in  beds  and 

porphyritic  sienite.    When  the  two  ingredients  veins,  and  the  veins  are  often  of  an  uncommonly 

that  constitute  sienite  are  so  small,  and  so  inti-  large  size. 

mately  mixed,  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  2.  Transition  /imestone.-^This,  like  primitive 
by  the  naked  eye,  and  when  such  a  rock  contains  limestone,  is  a  simple  rock ;  but  it  approachei 
crystals  of  felspar  and  quartz,  it  is  denominated  more  to  compact,  and  is  less  transparent  than 
sienite  porphyry.  the  primitive.  It  contains  often  veins  of  calca- 
Sienite,  like  porphyry,  contains  few  foreign  reous  spar,  and  exhibits  a  variety  of  colors, 
beds:  but  it  is  rich  in  ores,  containing  gold,  which erve  it  a  marbled  appearance.  It  con- 
silver,  iron,  tin,  copper,  lead,  &c.,  always  how-  tains  marine  petrifiictions  of  corals  and  zoo- 
ever  in  veins.  phytes,  which  no  longer  exist,  and  which  do  not 
The  rocks  of  sienite  are  often  divided  into  occur  in  the  subsequent  limestone  formaHons. 
columns.  Like  the  newer  porphyry  it  often  These  petri&ctions  increase  in  quantity  as  the 
occurs  in  round  masses.  beds  of  transition  limestone  advance  farther  and 

15.  Newer  serpentine. — ^This  formation  consists  &rther  in  their  position  from  the  primitive  for* 

of  the  rock  composed  essentially  of  the  mineral  mations.     It  is  often  mixed  with  greywacke 

called  common  serpentine.     It  bears  a  striking  slate,  which  gives  it  a  slaty  texture.    It  occurv 

resemblance  to  the  newer  porphyry  formation,  in  beds  of  greater  and  smaller  size,  and  often 

and  occurs  in  similar  situations.  forms  whole  mountains.     It  contains  no  foreign 

r,         TT     rr  17  ^<ls  except  of  transition  trap.    It  is  scarcely 

Class  II.-Thansition  Formations.  ^^^g^  ^^^  ^  ^^y^  ^^  ^^   *' 

Having  described  the  primitive  formations,  let        3.  Tranntim  traps. — ^This  formation,  as  the 

us  now  proceed  to  the  second  great  class,  the  name  imports,  consists  of  rocks  distinguished 

transition,  which  lie   immediately   over  them,  by  the  great  proportion  of  hornblende  which 

These  are  by  no  means  so  numerous,  since  they  they  contain.    It  comprehends  four  species  of 

consistonlyof  four  sets;  namely,  1.  Greywacke;  rocks;   namely,   1.  Transition  greenstone.     2. 

2.  Transition  limestone;    3.  Transition  trap;  Amygdaloid.     3.  Porphyritic    transition   trap. 

4.  Transition  flint-slate.    They  all  alternate  with  4.  Globular  trap  (kugel  fels). 
each  other.  Transition  greenstone  is  a  rock  composed  of 

It  is  in  the  transition  rocks  that  petrifactions  fine  granular  hornblende  and  felspar  intimately 
first  make  their  appearance ;  and  it  deserves  mixed  together,  and  not  so  distinctly  crystallised 
particular  attention  that  they  always  consist  of  as  in  primitive  greenstone.  Sometimes  the  mix.- 
species  of  corals  and  zoophytes,  which  du  not  ture  is  so  intimate  that  the  two  minerals  cannot 
at  present  exist,  and  which  therefore  we  must  be  distinguished.  In  that  state  it  often  becomes 
suppose  extinct.  The  name  transition  has  loose  in  its  texture,  and  approaches  wacke  and 
been  imposed,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have    basalt.    In  this  last  case  it  often  contains  vesi 
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del.    When  thcM  are  filled  up  with  other  mi-  dominates ;  sometimes  it  is  too  small  in  quantity 

Mials,  the  rock  panes  into  amygdaloid .  to  be  perceived.  The  tfize  of  the  grains  is  no  less 

Amygdaloid  is  nothing  more  than  this  last  suhjecttoTariation;  when  they  are  large  the  rock 

iMe  of  greenstone.    The  Tesicles  are  filled  up  m  sometimes  called  pudding  stone.    Of  the  old 

vith  calcareous  spar,  chalcedony,  quartz,  jasper  red  sandstone  the  grains  are  large.    It  is  dis- 

ipte,  green  earth,  amethyst,  &c.,  either  com-  tinctly  stratified,  and  contains  few  ores.   Cobalt, 

piecriy  or  paitially.  however,  occurs  in  it ;  and  it  is  often  impreg- 

Sometimes  the  transition  greenstone,  in  this  nated  with  copper, 

softened  state,  contains  cry^s  of  felspar  co-  2.  First  Jiatt  /imeifow.— Flatz  limestone  is 

lored  green  by  the  hornblende.    It  then  consti-  of  a  gray  color ;  its  fracture  compact ;  has  no 

tnte*  porphyritic  tiansition  trap.  lustre,  and  is  only  translucent   on  the  edges. 

Glohukr  trap  is  a  fine  granular  hornblende  Sometimes  thin  beds  of  granular  foliated  lime- 
rock  of  a  loose  texture,  and  tending  very  strongly  stone  occur  in  it ;  but  they  contain  petrifactions, 
tociaj;  of  a  liver  brown  color,  and  containing  which  distinguish  them  from  primitive  lime- 
in  it  globular  masses  composed  of  concentric  stone.  Fla?tz  limestone  is  weft  characterised 
hmellar  concretions,  and  containing  a  hard  by  the  masses  of  homstone  and  flint  which  it 
kernel.  contains. 

The  transition  trap  rocks  are  only  doubtfully  The  first  flcetz  limestone  is  characterised  by  a 

ttiatified.    Tbey  alternate  with  the  other  transi-  bed  of  bituminous  marl  slate,  containing  copper. 

tim  formations  in  beds,  and  sometimes  compose  This  bed  is  always  lowest,  and  therefore  imme- 

vtkole  mountains.    Common  and  lenticular  clay  diately  contiguous  to  the  sandstone.    It  contains 

uQQstone  occurs  in  it  in  beds.  but  few  petrifiictions.    They  consist  chiefly  of 

4.  Trmmtionjiini  siate. — ^This  formation  con-  fish.    Various  lieds  of  marl  occur  in  this  for- 

sists  eaentially  of  common  flint  slate  and  Ly-  mation,  and  likewise  a    species  of  vesicular 

<liafi  stone,  which  pass  into  each  otiier.    It  is  a  limestone,  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of 

waple  stone,  but  is  characterised  by  containing  lauch  wacke. 

JBaaj  veins  of  quartz.     It  is    not    stratified.  3.  First flatz  gmum, — Gypsum,  in  general. 

When  it  constitutes  rocks  they  are  usually  steep,  may  be  considered  as  a  simple  rock ;  some- 

ud  appear  very  much   lacerated    and    worn  times,  however,  it  contains  crystals  of  boracite, 

down  by  the  weather.    This  is  occasioned  by  arragonite,  and  quartz.     Sulphur  is  likewise 

^  onmerous  rents  which  this  species  of  rock  found  in  it,  both  disseminatea  and  in  compact 

contains.  masses.    There  are  two  formations  of  it. 

To  this  formation  seems  to  belong  riband  jas-  The  first  floetz  gypsum  lies  immediately  over 

per,wtiich  sometimes  constitutes  whole  rocks,  the  first  floetz  limestone.*  It  consists  chiefly  of 

It  may  possibly  occur  also  in  some  of  the  sub-  foliated  and  compact  gypsum,  together  with  a 

Kqoeot  formations.  good  deal  of  selenite.     It  is  in  this  formation 

To  tiiese  fi>rroations  may  be  added  transition  that  swinestone  occurs,  either  in  beds  or  mixed 

E7?mn,  which  Von  Buch  discovered,  consti-  with  the  gypsum.    Rock  salt  also  belongs  to 

tatioi;  a  bed  in  greywacke  slate,  at  Leogang  in  it,  and  appears  to  lie  over  it  in  short  thick  beds, 

Salzboig.  being  usually  mixed  with  a  species  of  saline 

n        Ttr     V         1?  ^^y*  Hence  the  saline  springs,  which  obviously 

Class  III.— Flcctz  Fohiiatiohs.  originate  from  rock  salt,  are  S^ewise  peculiar  to 

IV  next  grand  class  of  formations  have  re-  this  formation. 

cftTed  the  name  of  floetz,  because  they    lie  4.  Variegated  sandstone. — ^This  formation  lies 

^n^lj  in  beds  much  more  nearly  horizontal  immediately  over    the    preceding.     The  rock 

^Q  the  preceding.    When  not  covered  by  a  which  composes  it  consists  of  a  fine  granular 

ncceeding  fbrmafion,  they  form  hilb  which  do  argillaceous    sandstone,    usually    of   a   green, 

^  rise  to  the  same  height  as  the  primitive  or  brown,  red,  and  white  color.    Several  of  these 

^xuisitioo.    They  contain  abundance  of  petri-  colors  alternate  in  stripes,  which  gives  the  stone 

^ons;  and  these  much  more  various  in  their  a  variegated  appearance.    Hence  the  name.    It 

ratore  than  those  which  occur  in  the  transition  often  contains  masses  of  a  iat  clay,  of  a  greenish, 

<onnatioos,  consisting  of  shells,  fish,  plants,  &c.  reddish,  or  yellowish  color, 

indicating  that  they  were  formed  at  a  period  This  formation  is  characterised  by  two  species 

^iien  oi^i^sed  beings  abounded.     The  floetz  of  rocks,  which   occur  in  it  in  beds.     These 

^•^nnations  lie  immediately  over  the  transition  are,  1.  The  subspecies  of  limestone,  described 

u)  the  following  order.  under  the  name  of  roestone ;  and,  2,  Sandstone 

^-  Oid  red  sandstone^ — This    formation   lies  slate. 

iiuoediately  over  the  transition,  or,  where  they  5.  Second  flatz  gypsum. — ^This  formation  lies 

ire  wanting,  over  the  primitive  locks.    Hence  over  the  preceding  in  beds,  and  is  sometimes, 

3  is  considered  as  the  oldest  of  the  floetz  for-  to  a  certain  degree,  mixed  with  it.    It  contains 

'^'^loos.  foliated  gypsum,  but  scarcely  any  selenite,  and 

Sandstone  is  composed  of  grains  of  quartz,  or  no  swinestone ;    and  is  characterised  by  the 

Koe  other  siliceous  stone,  cemented  together  by  fibrous  gypsum,  of  which  it  is  in  a  great  mea- 

^"^  basis,  and  can  only  be  considered  as  a  sure  composed.    It  is  of  no  great  extent,  and 

^cf^snical  mixture.    The  cement  is  sometimes  destitute  of  petrifactions. 

^1  sometimes  quartz,  lime,  marl,  &c.,  and  the  6.  Second  flatz  limestone,  or  shell  Imestone,^^ 

^dstone  is  named,  in  consequence,  argillace-  This  formation  is  separated  firom  the  first  floetz 

^  nliceons,   calcareous,   mariy,    &c.     This  limestone  by  the  beds  of  older  gypsum,  of  v»- 

^*<xot  mies  modi  in  quantity,  but  never  pre-  riegated  sandstone,  and    of  second    gypsum. 
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Mrhich  constitute  the  third,  fourth,  and  6fU)  for-  mioous  shale,  greenfltone,  and  soft  Baodstone,  and 

mations.     It  is  characterised  by  the  vast  number  is  characterised  by  containing  in  it  some  metallic 

of  shells  which  it  contains  in  the  state  of  petri-  ores.     These  are  ores  of  copper,  iron,  lc«d,  and 

factions.    Particles  of  galena  are  likewise  lound  perhaps  also  mercury.    Ilie  second  is  composed 

scattered  through  it  of  beds  of  indurated  clay,  marl,  limestone,  wnd 

7.  Third  $ar3i»ton^y  orfreettone, — ^The  relatire  porphyritic  stone.  It  contains  some  pyrites,  hat 
position  of  this  formation  has  not  been  well  as-  no  other  ore.  The  third,  or  newest,  is  composed 
certained,  yet  it  is  known  to  cover  all  the  prece-  of  soft  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  alate-elay, 
ding,  and  therefore  to  be  much  newer  than  either  and  contains  no  ore. 

the  first  or  second  formations.  It  consists  mostly  The  rocks  belonging  to  this  formation  are  very 
of  a  sandstone  of  a  white  color,  well  adapted  for  distinctly  stratified.  Abundance  of  vegetable 
building.  It  contains  traces  of  coal,  but  no  sand-  petri&ctions  occur  in  it,  especially  in  the  sand- 
stone, slate,  nor  roe-stone ;  and  gypsum  never  stone  and  bituminous  shale, 
occurs  either  immediately  over  or  under  it.  It  10.  Flatz  trap. — The  locks  of  thif  formation 
is  usually  stratified^  and  contains  natural  rents  or  are  very  remarkable.  They  cover  the  otlier  fleets 
seams,  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles ;  rocks,  precisely  as  the  newer  porphyry  and 
the  one  parallel  to  the  stratification,  the  other  sienite  ao  the  primitive.  The  level  of  the  unco- 
perpendicular  to  it,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  quar-  vered  floetz  formations  becomes  gradually  low€^r, 
ried  into  large  square  blocks.  This  indeed  u  a  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  described  ; 
character  that  in  some  measure  applies  to  all  the  but  that  of  the  floetz  trap  is  high,  as  it  covers 
sandstones.  When  not  covered  by  any  other  them  all,  and  often  forms  the  summit  of  hills, 
formation  it  forms  beautiful  hills  and  romantic  whose  lower  part  consists  of  older  formations, 
valleys.  The  rocks  belonging  to  the  floBtzp-trap  formations 

8.  CAo/fc.— Chalk  is  one  of  the  newest  fleets  are  of  two  kinds :  namely,  those  which  are  pecu- 
rocks.  It  is  always  near  the  sea  coast.  It  con-  liar  to  it,  and  those  which  occur  also  in  other  for- 
tains  numerous  beds  of  nodular  flint,  often  fiill  mations.  The  following  ate  the  rocks  peculiar  to 
of  vesicles.  Var»ous  petriiactions  of  echinites,  this  formation :  wacke,  iron-clay,  basalt,  pitch- 
belemnites,  &c.,  occur  in  it.  It  is  indistinctly  stone,  greenstone,  porphyry  slate,  graystone, 
stratified,  and  forms  beautiful  round  knolls  and  amygdaloid,  trap-tuff. 

hills  of  very  small  height.    Pyrites  is  some-  Basalt,  in  many  treatises,  claims  the  first  place, 

times  found  in  it,  but  scarcely  any  other  metallic  as  it  characterises  the  floeta  formation ;  but  it  is 

ore.  now  often  referred  to  the  volcanic  formations. 

9.  Independent  coal  formation, — ^Tkis  Ibrma^  ,  It  consists  essentially  of  the  mineral  described  in 
tion  is  deposited  in  detached  patches,  usually  in  another  place  under  the  name  of  basalt,  for  a 
valleys  over  the  preceding  fleets  rocks,  or  over  basis,  containing  crystals  of  basaltic  hornblende, 
the  transition  fbrmation  when  the  flcetz  rocks  art  augite,  olivine,  and  iron-sand,  which  give  it  a 
wauting.  These  patches,  in  general,  have  no  porphyritic  structure.  It  contains  also  vesicles, 
connexion  with  each  other.  Hence  the  epithet  which  are  filled  with  zeolite,  calcareous  spar, 
independent,  by  which  the  IbrmatiQn  is  distin^  lithomarge,  &c.  The  vesicles  are  sometimes 
guished:  but  they  are  found  in  considerable  filled  with  water.  Sometimes  it  passes  into 
quantities  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  wacke;  sometimes  into  graystone;  and  sometimes, 
Europe,  America,  New  Holland,  and  always  si-  though  rarely,  into  porphyry  slate. 

milarly  situated  with  respect  to  the  other  ibrma^  Wacke  is  sometimes  the  simple  mineral  de» 
tions.  Coal  occurs  in  it  in  great  abundance ;  scribed  already  under  that  name.  Sometimes  it 
though  in  the  preceding  formations  it  is  very  contains  basaltic  hornblende  and  mica,  which 
scarce,  and  indeed  is  only  found  in  thin  indivi-  give  it  a  porphyritic  appearance :  sometimes 
dual  beds.  Hence  it  is  considered  as  character-  it  is  spotted,  irom  crystals  which  it  contains. 
istic  of  this  formation.  The  rocks  of  which  this  It  passes  sometimes  into  clay;  sometimes  into 
formation  is  composed  (not  reckoning  the  coal)  basalt.  The  iron-clay  likewise  has  been  de- 
are  the  following :  sandstone,  coarse  conglome-  scribed  already. 

rate,  slate-clay,  bituminous  shale,  indurated  clay,  Pitchi^tone  was  first  observed  in  this  fbmatioa 

limestone,  marl,  clay  ironstone,  porphyritic  stone,  by  professor  Jameson.    It  is  distinguished  from 

greenstone.  that  which  occurs  in  the  older  rocks  by  the  fbl* 

Layers  of  these  rocks  alternate  a  great  many  lowing  circumstances :   Its  colors  are  usually 

times  with  each  other,  and  in  them  the  coal  oc-  black  or  green ;  it  is  composed  of  lamellar  dis- 

curs  in  numerous  beds,  varying  extremely  in  tinct  concretions,  and  it  contains  crystals  of  glsosy 

thickness.    The  subspecies  of  coal  which  occur  felspar,  or  mionite  as  it  is  called, 

in  this  formation  are  coarse  coal,  foliated  coal.  Porphyry-slate  is  much  less  common  than  ba- 

cannel  coal,  slate  coal,  and  a  little  pitch-coal,  salt ;  but  where  it  does  occur  it  usually  forms 

Professor  Jameson  has  likewise  discovered  glance  considerable  hills.    This  rock  is  slaty  in  the 

coal  in  this  formation.  large,  compact  and  splintery  in  the  small.     The 

All  the  different  rocks  of  which  this  formation  basis  of  it  consists  of  clinkstone ;  the  crystals 

is  composed  seldom  or  never  occur  together,  which  it  contains  are  of  felspar  and  hornblende. 

Hence  it  is  presumed,  that  there  are  several  sub-  It  contains  also  zeolite,  iron-sand,  and  some  mi- 

ordinate  formations  belonging  to  the  indepen-  nerals  not  yet  described. 

dent  coal,  which  occupy  determinate  situations  Greystone  is  still  less  common  than  porphyry 
with  respect  to  each  other.  Three  such  forma-  slate.  It  appears  to  consist  of  an  intimate  mix- 
tions have  been  characterised.  The  oldest  or  ture  of  mucn  white  felspar  and  a  little  black 
lowest  IS  composed  of  beds  of  indurated  clay,  hornblende.  This  basis cnatainsaugitaand  olivine, 
limestone,  marl,  porphyritic  stone,  slate  clay,  bitu-  Flcetz  greenstone  is  an  intimate  miztuit  of 
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pini  of  felspar  aod  hornblende.    It  is  distin-  The  psendo-yolcanic  consist  of  minerals  altered 

(idshed  from  primitive  and  transition  greenstone  in  consequence  of  the  burning  of  beds  of  coal 

b;  the  more  intimate  mixture  and  less  crystallised  situated  in  their  neighbouihood.    Porcelain  jas- 

ippeannce  of  the  constituents.     It  passes  into  per,  earth  alagy  burnt  clay,  colunmar  clay-iron 

ImlL  stone,  and  perhaps  also  polishing  slate,  are  the 

Am]rgdaloid  has  for  its  basb  sometimes  wacke ;  minerals  which  have  been  altered. 

joaetimes  a  fine  granular  greenstone,  frequently  The  real  volcanic  minerals  are  those  which 

ajadj  somewhat  decomposed,     llie  vesicles  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 

vmdi  it  contains  are  filled  with  green  earth,  li-  They  are  of  three  kinds;  1.  Those  substances 

ciumirge,    steatite,    &c.     Sometimes  they   re-  which,  having  been  thrown  out  from  time  to  time, 

oain  empty;    sometimes    this    basis   contains  have  formed  the  crater  of  the  mouutr an :    2. 

trmis  m  hornblende,  &c.,  which   gives  the  Those  which  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  crater 

rxk  both  a  porphyhtic  and  amygdaloidal  struc-  in  a  stream,  and  rolled  dovm  the  mountain ;  they 

nue.  constitute  lavas :  3.  The  water  which  is  occasion- 

Tnp-tuff  consists  of  fragments  of  floetz  trap  ally  thrown  out  of  volcanoes,  containing  ashes 

and  oUier  rocks,  cemented  by  a  basis  of  alluvial  and  other  light  substances,  gradually  evaporating, 

claj.   The  minerals  which  this  formation  con-  leaves  the  earthy  matter  behind  it ;  this  substance 

uios,  in  common  vnth  others,  are  not  so  numer-  constitutes  volcanic  tuff. 

oQs  as  the  preceding.    They  are  the  following  :  Of   veku,  — Veins  are  mmeral  repositories 

sand,  quartzy  sandstone,  day,  limestone,  coal.  which  cut  through  the  strata  or  beds  ot  which  a 

The  grains  of  sand  ar^  of  all  degrees  of  mag*  mountain  is  composed,  and  which  are  filled  with 

utude.    Hie  clay  sometimes  contains  schaum  substances  more  or  less  different  from  the  rocks 

onh    The  coal  consists  chiefly  of  the  following  through  which  they  pass.    We  shall  have  a  v^ry 

»bipecies;   common  brown   coal,  bituminous  distinct  notion  of  veins,  if  we  suppose  that  the 

wood,  and  pitch  coal.    Sometimes,  though  sel-  mountains  in  which  they  occur  were  split  by 

dna,  glance  coal  and  columnar  coal  occur  in  some  means  or  other,  and  that  the  rifrs  thus 

this  Sonnation.  formed  were  filled  up  by  the  matter  which  con- 

It  b  chiefly  in  the  beds  of  plaster  that  the  stitutes  veins.    They  are  distinguished  from  beds 

great  number  of  fossil  bones  of  land  animals  by  their  direction,  which  is  either  perpendicular 

luve  been  found,  for  the  description  of  which  to  the  stratifications,  or  at  least  forms  an  angle 

ve  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Cuvier.  with  it. 

Ttr      A                1?  Sometimes  the   strata  through  which   veins 

Class  IV.— Allovial  Fobmatioot.  ^^^  ^^  merely  separated  from  each  other;  so 

T^  alluvial  formations  constitute  the  great  that  if  we  cut  through  the  vein  we  find  the  same 

ni<!S  of  the  earth's  surface.    They  have  been  strata  of  the  rock  un  both  sides  of  it ;  but  some- 

^niwd  by  the  gradual  action  of  rain  and  river  times  also  the  corresponding  strata  on  one  side 

vater  upon  the  other  formations,  and  may  be  are  lower  than  on  the  other,  as  if  the  portion  of 

eosulered  as  venr  recent  formations ;  or  rather  the  rock  on  one  side  of  the  vein  had  sunk  a  lit- 

2s  deposites,  the  rormation  of  which  is  still  con-  tie,  while  the  portion  on  the  other  side  kept  its 

»^otly  going  on.    They  may  be  divided  into  two  original  position.    In  such  cases  the  side  of  the 

iiods ;  namely,  those  deposited  in  the  valleys  of  rook  against  which  the  vein  leans,  or  the  floor  of 

n^pootainous  districts, or  upon  the  elevated  plains  the  vein,  has  always  its  strata  highest  up ;  while 

«aich  often  occur  in  mountains ;  and  those  de-  tike  strata  of  the  portion  of  rock  which  leans 

;>^ted  upon  flat  land.  over  the  vein,  or  the  roof  of  the  vein,  are  always 

the  fint  kind  consists  of  sand,  gravel,  &c.,  low.est    So  that  this  is  the  portion  which  appears 

vHich  ooDstitnted  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  to  have  sunk.    Such  a  change  of  position  in  the 

labouring  mountain ;  and  whicn  remained  strata  is  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of 

*hi:D  the  las  solid  parts  were  washed  away,  a  shift. 

Ihej  sometimes  contain  ores  (particularly  gold  In  considering  veins,  there  are  two  circum- 

'^  tin)  which  existed  in  the    neighbouring  stances  which  daim  our  attention;  namely,!. 

^^^'^^ntains.    Sometimes  the  alluvial  soil  is  wash-  The  shape  of  veins ;  and,  2,  The  substances  with 

«^  io  order  to  separate  these  ores.    On  moun-  which  they  are  filled. 

*^  plains  there  occur  also  beds  of  loam.  All  those  mineralogists  who  have  had  the  best 

JHe  second  kind  of  alluvial  deposite,  or  that  opportunity  of  examining  the  shape  of  veins 

^vii  occupies  the  flat  land,  consists  of  loam,  with  correctness,  agree  in  representing  them  as 

<^T,  sand,  turf,  and  calctuff.    Here  also  occur  widest  above,  and  as  gradually  diminishing  m 

^  aad  brown  coal  (in  this  mineral  amber  is  size  as  they  deepen,  till  at  last  they  terminate  in 

^^\  wood  coal,  bituminous  wood,  and  bog  a  point,  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  originally 

■^«ore.   The  sand  contains  some  metals,  among  fissures.    Sometimes,  indeed,  veins  widen   in 

'^gold.   The  calctuff  is  a  chemical  deposite,  different  parts  of  their  course,  and  afterwards 

^  atends  widely.     It  contains  plants,  roots,  contract  a^n  to  their  former  size ;  but  more 

'^booes,  &c.,  which  it  has  encrusted.    The  commonly  they  continue  diminishing  gradually 

^  and  sand  often  contain  petrified  wood,  and  to  their  extremity. 

libvise  skeletons  of  quadrupeds.  Sometimes  Ihese  veins  are  either  partially  oc 

p        ,r     «r               T<  entirely  empty.    In  that  case  they  are  denomin- 

Cuss  V .-Volcanic  Formations.  ^^^  ^^  \^^^  ^^  commonly  they  are  filled 

^  volcanic  formations  are  of  two  kinds ;  vrith  a  matter  more  or  less  different  fit>m  the 

'^''^f  the  pseudo-volcanic  and  the  true  vol-  rock  through  which  they  pass.    Sometimes  the 

^c  vein  is  filled  up  with  one  species  of  mineral 
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from  horizontal  to  vertical,  but  the  general  in-  those  cases  where  there  are  seaiiis  which  are 

clination  is  between  horizontal  and  45".    The  parallel  in  one  direction,    but  intersect  each 

differences  are  either  original,  or  hare  been  pro-  other  in  another.    The  most  striking  example  of 

duced  by  subsequent  changes.    In  strata  com-  it  is  the  columnar.    The  columns  are  sometimes 

posed  almost  entirely  of  mechanical  depositions,  regular,   sometimes  approach  to  the  globular 

any  deviation  from  the  horizontal  position  is  form,  and  occur  even  curvated.    They  are  from 

generally   to   be  considered   as  caused   by  a  a  few  inches  to  many  fathoms  long,  the  length 

change  of  original  position.    We  must  be  careful,  being  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  seams 

however,  not  to  confound  highly  inclined  strata  in  one  direction.    In  the  islands  of  Staffa  and 

of  sandstone  with  accidentally  changed  strata.  £igg  there  are  admirable  examples  of  this  kind 

This  sandstone  is  in  its  original  situation,  and  it  of  structure.      These   columns  are  sometimes 

owes  tliis  situation  to  the  great  portion  of  che-  collected  into  groups,  and  such  groups  are  often 

mically  dissolved  matter  combined  with  it,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  seams,  or  rather 

the  inclination  of  the  bottom  on  which   it  is  rents,  which  render  them  more  distinct.    Such 

deposited.    It  may  be  said,  that  the  bottom  on  groups  may  be  considered  as  immense  distinct 

which  it  rests  has  been  forced  up  while  the  strata  concretions.      The  columns  of  such  a  group 

were  soft,  and  has  thus  given  them  their  present  often  tend  towards  a  centre,  some  are  parallel  or 

situation ;  but  this  explanation  will  not  suffice,  perpendicular,  others  are  horizontal ;  and  all  this 

as  these  strata  sometimes  rest  on  walls  of  clay-  variety  sometimes  occurs  in  the  same  hill.    The 

slate ;  sometimes  on  loose  sandstone ;  sometimes  columns  are  sometimes  jointed,  so  that  the  coo- 

on&ces  composed  of  horizontal  beds  of  sandstone,  vex  extremity  of  the  one  column  is  fitted  to  the 

In  strata  composed  ofchemical  precipitates,  all  the  concave    extremity    of  the    other;    and  these 

variety  of  inclination  depends  on  the  inequality  of  columns  are  usually  composed  of  globular  dis- 

the  bottom.  If  the  bottom  be  very  much  inclined,  tinct  concretions.    These  globular  concretions 

fo  are  the  strata;  if  it  be  very  flat,  the  superincum-  are  composed  of  curved  lamellar  concretions. 

bent  strata  are  also  flat    It  is  therefore  a  fact.  The  spaces  between  the  different  globular  con- 

lays  this  author,  that  all  inclined  strata,  with  a  cretions  are  composed  of  a  looser  matter  than 

very  few  exceptions,  have  been  formed  so  origi-  the  concretions  themselves ;  and   it  is  by  the 

Dally,  and  do  not  owe  their  inclination  to  a  sub-  falling  out  of  this  less  compact  substance  that 

sequent  change.  the  structure  of  such  columns  is  first  developed. 

kespecting  the  formation  of  strata  and  beds.  No  rock  shows  this  kind  of  structure  more  dis- 

many  opinions  have  been  proposed.    Werner's  tinctly  than  basalt ;  in  it  we  have  all  the  varieties 

explanation  is  satisfactory.     He  remarks,  that  of  the  seamed  structure,  from  the  smallest,  which 

strata  and  beds  appear  to  be  particular  and  in-  is  the  lamellar  distinct  concretion,  to  the  largest, 

dividual  depositions  from  a  state  of  solution  or  which  is  formed  by  the  grouping  of  columns, 

suspension  m  water.  This  kind  of  structure  occurs  also  in  porphyry 

The  stratified  structure,  as  well  may  be  sup-  and  greenstone.    Lava  never  presents  any  of  the 

posed,  occurs  in  many  different  rocks,  and,  in  a  varieties  of  the  seamed  structure ;  a  negative 

more  exituded  view,  probably  in  all.    Gneiss,  character  which  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from 

mica-slate,  and  clay-slate,  are  always  stratified ;  greenstone  or  basalt,  with  which  it  has  been 

granite  frequently ;  sienite  sometimes  stratified,  confounded. 

sometimes  unstratified ;  porphyry  is  seldom  stra-       Another  kind  of  seamed  structure,  which  de- 

tified ;  primitive  limestone  occurs  both  stratified  serves  to  be  described,  is  the  tabular  seamed 

and  unstratified ;  flcitz-limestone,  sandstone,  and  structure.    It  is  distinguished  from  the  lamellar 

chalk,  are  most  distinctly  stratified.  by  being  alwajrs  straight  and  much  thicker.    It 

When  we  examine  the  structure  of  a  moun-  is  generally  from  three  to  nine  feet  in  length,  and 

tain,  we  must  be  careful  that  our  observations  be  rarely  thicker  than  two  or  three  inches.    Basalt, 

not  too  micrological,  otherwise  we  shall  undoubt-  in  the  lower  parts  of  an  individual  deposition, 

edly  fail  in  acquiring  a  distinct  conception  of  it.  has  often  this  kind  of  structure.    At  first  sigh^  it 

This  will  appear  evident,  when  we  reflect  that  the  b  not  unlike  stratification.    It  also  occun  in 

geognostic  features  of  nature  are  almost  all  on  columnar  porphyry. 

5ie  great  scale.    In  no  case  is  this  rule  to  be       The  last,  or  third  kind  of  seamed  structure,  is 

more  strictly  followed  than  in  the  examination  of  the  large  globular,  or  massive,  in  which  all  the 

the  stratified  structure.  dimensions  are  nearly  alike.    It  occurs  alone 

By  not  attending  to  this  mode  of  examination,  (that  i&,  without  any  other  kind  of  structure),  and 

geognosts  have  fallen  into  numberless  errors,  is  from  one  to  three  or  more  fathoms  in  diameter, 

and  have  fluently  given  to  extensive  tracts  of  The  larger  balls  show  lamellar  distinct  coocre- 

country  a  most  irregular  and  confused  structure,  tions,  which,  we  may  observe,  are  always  more 

Speculators  building  on  these  errors  have  repre-  solid  the  nearer  we  approach  the  centre.    The 

sented  the  whole  crust  of  the  globe  as  an  irregu-  roundbh  balls  of  granite,  found  dispersed  over 

lar  and  unseemly  mass.    It  is,  indeed,  surprising,  low  countries,  have  been  considered  as  bowlder 

that  men  possessed  of  any  knowledge  of  the  or  rolled  stones,  and  many  theories  have  been 

beautiftil  harmony  that  prevails  in  the  structure  formed  to  account  for  their  transportation.    The 

of  organic  beings,  could  for  a  moment  believe  it  granite  of  the  island  of  Airan  presents  this  kind 

possible,  that  the  great  fabric  of  the  globe  itself,  of  structure. 

that  magnificent  display  of  omnipotence,  should  c,.«„^„«.  ««  T7^««.*,««a 

be  destitute  of  all  regularity  in  itestructure,  and  Structure  of  FoBiiATioiis. 

be  nothing  more  thaji  a  heap  of  ruins.  By  a  rock-fbrmation  we  understand  a  deier- 

Siomed  stnit:wt.^Ttds  structure  is  formed  in  minate  assemblage  of  similar  or  dissimilar  rock- 
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whkh  are  characterised  by  eiternal  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  composed  of  rock  fonnations  of 

iaienial  relations  as  an  independent  whole,  that  different  magnitudes,  laid  orer  each  other  in 

ill  as  a  unity  in  the  series  of  rock-formations,  certain  directions. 

These  aasBes  aie  either  simple  or  compound.        Under  the  five  following,  heads,  Werner  com- 

When  the  mass  is  uniform  throughout,  as  is  the  prehends  every  relation  respecting  the  exten*  and 

case  with  limestone  or  sandstone,  it  constitutes  relative  position  of  formations   in  general.     1. 

what  may  be  denominated  a  simple  formation.  The  original  extent  of  formations.     2.  Their 

Granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate,  are  also  of  this  present  extent  and  continuity.    3.  The  position 

kind.    When  dissimilar  masses  occur  in  a  for-  and  direction  of  the  strata  of  formations,  in  re- 

matioii,  as  in  the  case  of  black-<:oal  and  fleetz-  spect  to  the  fundamental  rock.    4.  The  direc- 

tiap,  it  is  said  to  be  a  compound  formation.  tion  of  the  strata  themselves,  without  reference 

Similar   rocks  are   often  repeated  in  very  to  the  fundamental  rock.    5.  The  relation  of 

different  periods.    Each  of  these  individual  de-  the  outgoings  of  the  strata  to  the  exterior  of  the 

positions  is  a  particular  formation,    and    the  mountain. 

wiioie  is  denominated  a  series  or  suite  of  forma-        It  may  be  previofusly  remarked,  that  when 

tions.    Thus  there  is  a  limestone)  a  porphyry,  a  one  formation  lies  on  another,  it  is  said  to  rest 

granite  snite^  &c.  on  it,  and  the  rock  on  which  it  rests  is  termed 

It  is  a  determinate  character  of  certain  forma-  the  fundamental  rock ;  and  the  plane,  which  se- 

tions,  to  constitute  the  principal  mass  of  the  parates  the  fundamental  rock  from  the  formation 

mountain  in  which  they  occur :  this  is  the  case  thai  covers  it,  is  denominated  the  plane  of  sepa- 

with  gneiss,  clay-slate,  porphyry,  and  others,  ration,  which  is  always  parallel  with  the  seams  of 

With  other  formations,  on  tne  contrary,  it  is  as  the  strata. 

essential  a  character  to  occur  only  in  single  beds        1,  Cff  the    crighud   extent  qf  fomutiions. — 

to  ifaeot]»cn,and  these  are  said  to  be  embedded.  Werner  observes,  that  the  greater  number  of 

Ihe  older  porphyry,  limestone,  and  many  others,  formations   have  been   universally   deposited ; 

are  of  this  kmd.    When  such  individual  beds  and  these  he  denominates  universal  formations, 

occur  in  different  principal  formatioos  (that  is,  A  very  few,  however,  are  to  be  considered  ai 

are  not  confined  to  a  single  one),  as  primitive  exceptions ;  and  these  he  terms  partial  or  ano- 

limestone,  and  primitive  trap  in  gneiss,  mica-  malous  formations. 

«late,  and  clay-«late,  Sec. ;  when  they,  as  is  the        Universal  formations  extend  around  the  whole 

case  with  these,  form  single  independent  wholes,  globe  (not,  however,  without  interruption),  and 

which  always  continue  the  same,  notwithstand-  constitute  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mass 

tog  the  difference  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  of  which  its  crust  is  composed.    Almost  all  the 

embedded ;  and  lastly,  when  they  form  members  primitive,  transition,  and  floetz  formations,  are 

fi  a  series  of  formations,  as  is  also  the  case  in  universal  depositions;  of  these  we  may  mention 

tbese  instances,  they  are  to  bt  considered  as  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  limestone,  and  basalt, 
independent  fonnations.  If,  on  the  contraiy,  they        Partial  formations  occur  only  here  and  there, 

arecQttftned  to  one  rock  mass;  if  they  bear  no  and  in  single   spots,  and    accompanied  with 

■uiks  of  a  whole ;  and  lastly,  if  they  are  con-  appearances  that  indicate  the  partiality  of  their 

aeeted  widi  no  series,  or  suite  of  fonnations,  they  depositions.    Thus,  at  Wehraw,  in  Lusatia,  there 

aie  associated  with  the  formation  in  which  they  is  an  excellent  example  ef  a  partial  fonnation. 

are  embedded,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  snbor-  It  consists  of  sandstone,  limestone,  bituminous 

dioate  Id  it    Roestone  in  the  second  sandstone  shale,  and  iroU'^clay ;  and  these  rest  on  loose 

fomiasioa,  and  copper-slate  in  the  first  floetz-  sand.    The  sandstone  resembles  in  many  re- 

hmestooe,  are  examples  of  this  kind.     Beds  spects  that  found  in  other  sandstone  formations ; 

composed  of  various  fossils  sometimes  occur  in  yet  it  does  not  belong  to  any  of  them,  as  is 

dtfienent  rock-masses.    These  fossils  are  usually  evident  from  its  position,  and  the  rocks  with 

tbose  of  which  the  rock-mass  is  principally  com-  which  it  is  associated.    Werner  conjectures  that  it 

posed,  irregularly  mixed,  or  axe  simple  stones,  mayhave  been  formedby  a  small  and  partial  flood. 
Sndi  beds  are  usually  very  irregular,  do  not       The  examination  of  these  partial  appearances 

extead  through  die  whole  rock-mass,  and,  in  isof  much  importance,  not  only  in  extending  our 

geneial,  exhibit  apparently  great  inegularity  in  knowledge  of  tbe  variety  of  fonnations,  but  in 

all  their  relations.    They  are  not  alone  capable  connecting  the  history  of  the  earth  more  nearly 

of  aoy  discrimination,  and  are  referred  to  the  with  that  of  man. 

rock  in  which  they  occur.    They  have  been,  but       2.  Of  the  j9re»ent  extent  end  continuity  of 

other  improperiy,  denominated  foreign  beds,  formatums. — ^The  present  extent  and  continuity 

When  single  beds  are  weU  distinguished  by  the  of  formations  is  very  different  from  what  it  was 

bod  of  stone  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  originally.    We  find  them  either  extended  un- 

if  their  composition  shows  cettain  peculiarities  interruptedly  over  great  tracts  of  countiy,  or 

(as,  for  example,  the  determinate   presence  of  they  appear  isolated,  of  little  extent,  and  fre- 

■etallic  fossib,  &c.),  they  are  referred  to  the  quently  resembling  partial  formations.    In  the 

piticnlar  repositories,  which  we  shall  afterwards  one  case  they  are  said  to  be  unbroken,  in  the 

csQsider  particularly.    Beds  of  iron- pyrites  and  other  broken.    The  broken  formations  occur  in 

vsgnetic  ironstone  are  of  this  kind.  small  detached  masses ;  and  these  have  peculiar 

c  r^  ^  denominations,  according  to  their  position  and 

MaiTCTUBE  OF  THE  Crust  OP  THE  Globe.  shape. 

TIk  last  kind  of  structure  we  have  to  describe        when  detached  portions  occur  on  the  summits 

I*  Vt  ^  the  most  extensive  and  important.    It  of  hills,  these  are  called  cops.    When  portions 

**«  Urietiie  of  the  cnist  of  the  globe  itself,  occur,  filling  up  hollow  spaces  between  moun- 
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IV.  After  taking  a  view  of  the  structure  aad  How  &r  this  class  of  ^ iiilosopihen  bare  ad 

aaiageineatof  the  crust  of  the  earthy  it  is  almost  hered  to  well  ascertained   principles^  in  their 

impossible  to  avoid  forming  some  tharif  to  ex-  geological  investigations  and  reasoning,  is  a  di^ 

pbm  the  mode  by  which  it  was  brought  to  its  ferent  question.    All  that  we  mean  to  claim  for 

pRseot  habitable  condition.    Almost  every  ap-  them  is,  that  there  is  no  natural   presumption 

penance  it  presents  informs  us  that  it  has  under-  against  a  theory ;  that  their  object  is  legitimate 

Moe  mighty  revolutions :  the  r^[ularly  formed  when  they  endeavour  to  form  one  ;  and  that  there 

Boiiiontad  strata  of  some  formations  are  similar  are  not  vranting  appearances  which  may  render 

to  the  arrangements  of  those  mechanical  deposits  one  plausible.      Cn  late  years  two    principal 

from  water  which  at  present  come  under  our  theones  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  geo- 

observation ;   and    the  crystalline  structure  of  logical  phenomena,  which  l^ve  attracted  such 

ocben  forces  as  to  infer  a  liquidity,  by  which  interest  as  to  cause  a  complete  obUvion  of  every 

odIj,  according  to  the  present  laws  of  nature,  previous  hypothesis.    Though  diametrically  op- 

that  structure  could  be  produced.    The  globular  posite  in  many  of  their  principles,  each  has  men 

fcrai  of  the  earth  b  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  of  science  and  ability  for  its  supporters,  and  each 

ooce  liquid,  because  the  liquid  condition  only  explains  a  certain  class  of  facts  to  the  satisfaction 

coold  have  allowed  it  to  assume  such  a  shape,  of  its  friends.  The  one  which  ranges  the  greatest 

The  occurrence  of  petrified  sea-shells,  and  of  the  number  of  mineralogists  and  chemists  among  its 

petrified  remains  of  fishes  on  high  mountains,  is  adherents,  is  called,  as  we  have  already  stated, 

also  a  certain  evidence  that  the  waters  must  at  the  Neptunian  or  Wemerian,  from  Werner  the 

one  time  have  risen  beyond  their  present  level,  great  mineralogist  of  Freyberv,  who  gave  it 

aod  that  these  eminences  were  of  posterior  for-  first  the  form  of  a  theory  founded  on  observation. 

nation  to  the  animals  whose  exuvie  they  enclose.  The  other  is  denominated  the  Plutonic  system. 

When  petrified  bones  and  horns  of  Und  animals  from  its  employing  the  agency  of  subterranean 

are  found  in  fossils,  the  same  inference  may  legi-  fire,  in  accounting  for  actual  appearances,  or 

timalely  be  made.    The  immense  quantities  of  Huttonian,  from  the  name  of  the  late  Dr.  Hut- 

mineral  coal  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  ton,  who  gave  that  particular  modification  of  it 

and  the  connexion  that  may  be  traced  between  which  is  now  considered  the  most  consistent  and 

it  aod  moss,  or  the  remains  of  plants  decaying  philosophical;    and    which    Mr.  Playfair  and 

onder  our  observation,  carry  us  back  to  a  lux-  Sir  James  Hall  have  so  ably  advocated  and  illus- 

viant  vegetation  before  the  period  when  our  trated.    Both  these  systems,  it  will  easily  be 

present  soil  was  formed,  or  perhaps  before  the  perceived,  agree  in  assuming  a  state  of  fluidity 

crust  was  arranged  that  supports  it  as  necessary  to  explain  the  texture  of  particular 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  where  ge-  fossils,  and  the  general  structure  of  the  mineral 
aeral  appearances   are    so   striking,  or  to  en-  kingdom;  but  they  start  in  direct  opposition  with 
gige  in  abstruse  reasoning  where  inferences  are  regard  to  its  cause,  and  of  course  give  a  difierent 
»  easily  drawn.     Indeed,  without  any  indue-  account  of  every  subsequent  event,  the  Weme- 
tioD  of  &cts,  but  what  a  very  superficial  expe-  rian  attributing  that  fluidity  to  solution  in  water, 
rience  affords,  every  one  almost  is  compelled,  the  Huttonian  to  igneous  fusion.    The  products 
fnno  existing  phenomena,  to  form  some  hypo-  of  a  mass  held  fluid,  by  one  of  those  i^nts,  is 
tbesis;  and  that  hypothesis  will  be  more  or  less  in  many  cases  so  difierent  from  those  which 
ntiooal,  according  as  it  is  suggested  by  a  greater  would  be  formed  bv  the  other,  that  the  geologist 
or  smaller  number  of  observations,  and  explains  need  not  despair  of  being  ultimately  able  to  dis- 
coDsistently  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  facts,  criminate  between  them,  and  to  determine  what 
IWre  can  be  no  presumption  in  tracing  the  laws  kind  of  agency  has  principally  been  employed, 
of  Nature  througn  her  most  magnificent  operar  In  the  mean  time  we  shall  state  tlie  opinion 
tioQ^  any  more  than  through  her  most  minute,  entertained  of  the  manner  in  which  each  is  sup- 
provided  we  strictly  adhere  to  the  course  she  points  posed  to  have  operated,  by  those  who  make  use 
wt,  and  do  not  twist  her  language  to  support  our  of  it  in  their  respective  systems, 
own  preconceived  notions.    The  power  of  gra-  The  Wemerian  supposes  that  the  surface  of 
nutioD,  by  which  a  stone  is  brougnt  to  the  earth,  our  globe  presented  at  first  a  chaotic  mass,  in 
retains  the  planets  in  their  orbits ;  and  Uie  prin-  which  the  materials  that  compose  its  solid  strata 
ople  of  electricity  which,  when  excited  in  apiece  were  held  in  solution  by  water.    In  that  mixed 
n  glass  or  of  wax,  only  enables  it  to  attract  a  and  confused  state,  certain  changes  in  the  relar 
pith-ball  or  the  fibres  of  a  feather,  produces,  tive  situation  of  tiie  principles  took  place  by 
when  collected  in  the  sky*  ^  the  terrifying  efiects  motions  among  them,  and  the  particles  were  thus 
of  a  thunder-storm.    There  surely  can  be  no  placed  in  a  condition  favorable  for  the  exer- 
good  reason  why  we  should  not  investigate  the  tion  of  chemical  affinities.     The    operation  of 
qrcpiBstances  in  these  two  classes  of  facts,  and  these  chemical  attractions  was  to  bring  the  ma- 
^7f  after  due  investigation,  we  should  not  refer  terials  on  which  they  acted  into  the  crystalline 
tbem  to  the  same  law,  though  the  scale  on  which  shape,  which  would  be  more  or  less  perfect  in 
«e  trace  its  operations  be  so  extremely  difierent  proportion  to  the  freedom  in  which  they  were 
In  Ihe  same  manner,  no  prejudice  should  exist  formed,  or  the  interruptions  to  which  in  their 
^nst  the  theories  of  the  geologist,  though  he  formation  they  were  subject.     An  aggregated 
i^d  apply  diose  mechanical  and  chemical  mass  of  crystals  was  thus  formed,  consolidated 
piDciples,  which  he  can  trace  in  the  formation  and  precipitated  in  the  same  manner  as  at  pre- 
^'a  minute  crystal  or  a  stalactite,  or  in  the  ar-  sent  the  crystals  of  salts  are  deposited  from  tneir 
''^^gement  of  tiie  bottom  of  a  river,  to  account  solution  in  water.    This  first  precipitation  from 
&>  the  oresent  appearances  of  the  habitable  the  chaotic  fluid  constituted  the  rocks  of  the  pri- 
•orid                                  '  mitive  class,  so  called  from  this  inferred  priority 
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of  formation.  In  support  of  the  conclusion  on  that  organic  remunsy  no  yestige  of  wWeii  can^ 
which  this  name  is  grounded,  the  nature  and  found  in  rocks  of  the  primitire  dass,  and  whicii 
position  of  these  rocks  are  appealed  to.  They  can  be  but  sparingly  discovered  in  the  tiasiitio^ 
are  evidently  in  a  highly  crystalline  condition,  series,  increase  in  quantity  and  Tarietf  as  w« 
and  they  aie  found  nearer  the  centre  of  the  earth  ascend  from  the  old  red  sandstone,  the  eariisi  <■ 
than  any  other  strata  of  the  mineral  kingdom,     the  secondary  strata. 

From  the  nature  of  the  mass  before  this  primitive        The  earth,  however,  if  now  arranged  to  th< 
subsidence,  neither  animals  nor  vegcUbles  could     form  which  it  at  present  assumes,  was  defUDed 
exist;  at  least  there  have  been  found  in  these    to  undergo  a  mighty  catastrophe.    ITie  waten 
rocks  none  of  their  remains.    After  these  preci-    which  had  subsided  and  left  the  dry  land  for^ 
pitates  were  separated  that  compose  the  primi-    fupport  of  animals  and  vegetables,  from  mscm* 
tive  class,  a  nucleus  was  formed  on  which  sub-    table  causes,  again  rose,  resumed  their  foma 
sequent  depositions  might  rest ;  and  the  waters ;    bed,  and  a  second  time  a  chaotic  fluid  invctfcd.l 
from  a  cause  which  it  may  be  diflBcult  to  explain,    the  crust  of  the  earth.    This  fluid   must  harej 
seem  to  have  subsid»l  and  left  a  part  of  the  solid    ascended  and  almost  covered  the  highest  nwn-i- 
aggregate  nearly  dry.    There  is  nothing  in  this    tains,  and  in  the  words  of  Thomson, 
theory,  however,  which  requires  us  to  pronounce        *  A  tboreless  ocean  tamblad  nrand  the  globe.' 
upon  the  question  of  the  time  which  it  might    This  rise  of  Hhe  waters,  Werner  finds  nece 
take  for  these  crystallisations  and  subsidences    to  account  for  the  position  and  ttnictiire  of  tbr 
to  take  place :  or  how  rapidly  or  slowly  (as  we    secondary  trap  formations,  so  strangely  aher-  i 
should  term  it)  they  might  be  effected  by  the    nating  with  or  overlying  the  other  tecondaxy 
Divine  Power.  strata.  This  kind  of  formation  he  supposes  must  ' 

Still  in  the  fluid  the  materials  of  the  other  once  have  surrounded  the  earth,  and  formed  i 
strata  existed,  and  these,  from  similar  attractions,  almost  a  continuous  crust,  enclosing  within  it 
bad  their  tendencies  to  precipitation  and  arrange-  the  other  strata ;  but,  by  the  sudden  recession  of 
ment  Precipitates,  accoraingly,  were  formed,  the  waters,  that  crust  was  broken,  and*  the  gien- 
and  arranged  on  the  solid  mass  already  existing,  est  portion  of  it  being  carried  away,  tiiere  were 
These,  however,  are  found  to  differ  considerably  only  left  those  f  shreds  and  patches'  of  it  that 
from  the  primitive  class,  in  having  a  less  perfect  appear  in  tiie  shape  of  detached  moontains 
crystalline  structure,  and  in  contaming  mixtures  columnar  eminences,  or  confused  masses  of  tah, 
lake  mechanical  depositions.  From  these  cir-  To  the  same  period  may  be  referred  the  origia 
cumstances  they  are  classified  apart  under  the  of  the  coal  formation ;  and  to  the  same  canas 
name  of  the  transition  series,  and  their  formation  are  its  arrangements  to  be  attributed.  It  is  en- 
is  accountedfor  by  supposing,  that,  as  the  chaotic  dently  and  confessedly  a  substance  of  vegetable 
fluid  was  now  diminished  in  depth,  its  waves  product,  and  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  mort 
would  descend  still  lower,  and  come  into  more  tuxuriant  vegetation,  before  the  organic  kisf- 
immediate  contact  with  that  part  of  the  earth's  doms  were  involved  in  destruction  by  wattts  of 
emst  alreadv  consolidated,  and  by  their  agitation,    the  ocean. 

might  detach  portions  of  it  to  mix  with  the  mate-  After  this  great  catastrophe,  the  waters  agaia 
rials  still  in  solution,  but  gradually  depositing;  retired  from  off'the  &ce  of  the  earth,  and  left  the 
and  thus  might  disturb  their  formation.  In  ad-  dry  land  for  the  plants  and  animals  which  nov 
dition  to  this  constant  wearing  action  of  the  cover  its  surfkce.  As  they  subsided,  the  exposed 
waves,  those  parts  that  were  gradually  elevated  parts  were  acted  upon  by  the  influence  of  the 
above  the  subsiding  waters  would  be  exposed  to  oceanand  the  elements.  Fragments  were  broken 
other  causes  of  attraction  from  the  elements.  off"  from  the  solid  rock,  the  softer  portions  were 

The  waters  continued  to  subside,  and  new  separated  from  those  more  indurated,  sncceanTe 
strata  began  to  make  their  appearance,  forming  layers  of  the  surface  were  rendered  friable  and 
rocks  of  the  secondary  class ;  but  as  the  action  worn  away.  The  debris  thus  formed  was  washed 
of  the  elements  now  extended  over  a  greater  from  the  higher  to  the  less  elevated  ground,  from 
sur&ce,  and  the  force  of  the  chaotic  waves  in-  mountainous  country  and  precipitous  eminences, 
creased,  we  find  greater  supplies  of  mechanical  to  plains  and  valleys;  and  being  accumulated  oo 
deposits.  These  rocks,  therefore,  having  been  the  lower  levels,  and  mixed  wim  decayed  animai 
partly  composed  of  the  debris,  or  disintegrated  and  vegetable  substances,  composes  m  difleimt 
fragments  of  the  two  former  classes,  have  less  of  species  of  alluvial  rocks,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
the  crystalline  structure,  and  are  arranged  more    fertile  soil. 

generally  in  parallel  layers,  somewhat  like  sue-  The  only  other  portion  of  tfie  emst  of  the  earth 
oessive  mechanical  deposits  from  a  fluid.  They  for  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  account,  and 
occupy  a  lower  level  than  the  mountain  masses,  for  which  the  theory  under  consideration  can 
from  the  detrition  of  which  they  appear  partly  afford  no  explanation  on  its  peculiar  prii>ciple, 
to  have  been  formed,  and  rest  upon  the  more  are  those  formed  of  the  products  of  volcanic  tirt. 
ciystallised  strata  as  their  basis.  They  often  This  class  of  rocks  is  so  inconsiderable  when 
exhibit  striking  characters  of  their  origin  and  comparedwiththeextentof  the  stratified  masses, 
mode  of  formation,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  kinds  and  apparently  so  unconnected  with  them,  thai 
of  sandstone,  puddingstone,  and  breccia.  any  explanation  that  may  be  adopted  concerning 

When  the  waters  had  retired  so  much  as  to  it  will  not  much  affect  a  geological  hypothesis, 
permit  the  formation  of  this  class  of  rocks,  and  calculated  to  apply  to  the  state  of  tM  more 
nad  ceased  to  cover  them,  the  crust  of  the  earth  universal  formations.  The  foregoing  is  the  gr* 
was  prepared  for  supporting  animal  and  vegetable  neral  outline  of  the  Wernerian  system,  but  there 
life,  and  received  nom  the  hand  of  nature  fami*  is  an  observation  or  two  Mill  nccasiary  to  com- 
ies  of  both  in  abundance.  Accordingly,  we  find    plete  it 
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The  ibnnatioD  of  the  beds  or  strata,  by  a  sac-  restiiy  we  are  told  that  it  will  be  followed  by 

oesiTe  deposition  from  water,  would  lead  us  to  a  similar  reooTation.  Thus,  as  one  continent  de* 

ttpect  that  the  separate  layers  should  be  disposed  scends  another  rises,  like  the  opposite  scales  of  a 

borixootallyy  or  that  they  should,  in  their  whole  balance;  and, in  the  resources  of  the  system, that 

atistf  be  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the  force  of  order  of  organic  nature  is  supposed  to  be  traced 

fonty ;  thai  they  should  be  continuous  or  with-  by  which  the  continued  existence  of  the  different 

at  fitfores ;  and  that  they  should  have  no  ele-  races  b  secured,  not  by  the  perpetuity  of  the  in- 

ndoDs  or  depressions.     The  rererse  of  this,  diridual,  but  by  the  successive  re-production  of 

bowerer,  is  the  hcL    Trd^^d  of  universal  hori-  the  kind.  •  Our  present  world  is  thus  one  in  an 

nscdity,  we  frequently  find  them  almost  in  a  indefinite  series  of  worlds  which  have  existed  in 

vertical  position ;  instead  of  a  continuous  surface,  times  past,  and  which  are  destined  in  future  to 

ikt  the  coats  of  an  onion,  we  see  wide  irregular  appear ;  and  all  the  less  obvious  or  more  striking 

Eats  and  fissures ;  and,  instead  of  a  uniformly  changes  which  we  witness  are  steps  in  the  pro- 

erel  appearance,  we  find  mountains  and  alpine  gress  of  mighty  revolutions,  to  which  the  imagi- 

dains  shooting  up  many  thousand  feet  above  nation  can  set  no  limits,  either  with  n^;ard  to 

ibeir  surrounding  regions.  In  a  system  that  lays  duration  or  magnitude. 

dum  to  consistency,  some  explanation  must  be        He  lays  down  as  a  certain  position,  that  toe 
Branded  for  reconciling  these  apparent  anomar  solid  parts  of  our  earth  are  suffering  decay  from 
lies  widi  its  general  principles,  and  many  sup-  the  action  of  the  elements ;  that  the  portions  de- 
positions may  obviously  be  resorted  to.    The  tached  from  the  more  elevated  grouna  are  carried 
grestest  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  must  by  the  operation  of  water  to  the  lower  levels,  and 
bfe  originated  in  the  manner  in  which  the  ultimately  deposited  in  the  basin  of  the  ocean. 
phmitiTe  strata  assumed  the  crystalline  appear-  He  conceives,  that  tides  and  currents  there  ar- 
aace^  and  the  circumstances  under  which  chemi-  range  what  is  carried  vrithin  their  influence  in 
ol  affinities  acted  upon  the  materials  of  the  layers  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea.    This  ope- 
diaotjc  fluid.    The  irregularities  of  the  subse-  ration  must  proceed  very  slowly,  but  Dr.  Hutton 
qoou  depositions  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  is  not  limited  with  respect  to  time,  and  can 
bud  of  snr&ce  or  bed  on  wnich  they  were,  make  as  large  a  use  of  it  as  his  system  demands, 
vraoged,  and  partly  to  an  unequal  subsidence  Every  river,  every  brook,  every  stream  of  water 
iothe  contiguous  parts  deposited  at  the  same  that  we  see,  descends  towards  the  ocean,  charged 
tiiiw.    Many  rent^  fissure^  and  dislocations,  with  some  portions  of  the  surface  over  which  it 
mast  have  originated  in  the  different  degrees  of  flows.    All  the  soil  and  softer  parts  on  which 
solidity  in  the  contiguous  strata,  in  the  unequal  our  plants  are  produced,  have  been  confessedly 
««ight  which  crystallisation  imposed  upon  them,  loosened  by  water,  and  may  be  ultimately  trans- 
in  the  withdravring  of  the  water  sooner  or  later  ported  by  it  to  the  lowest  levels  of  the  same  ele- 
froffl different  portions,  and  in  several  other  causes,  ment.    The  strata  of  our  dry  land  have  all  been 
vbidi  it  is  unnecessaiy,  in  this  short  sketch,  to  thus  carried  from  a  pre-existing  one,  and  arranged 
noffierate.    Many  of  these  rents  and  fissures  by  the  ocean  which  then  covered  it. 
were  made  while  the  strata  were  still  immersed        For  their  consolidation  and  other  appearances, 
io  the  waters,  and,  being  filled  up  with  precipi-  a  new  principle  is  assumed  by  the  Huttonian 
tates  of  a  more  crystalline  kind,  constitute  what  geologists,  which  forms  the  chief  characteristic 
an  demominated  veins,  those  repositories  of  of  their  system.     They  conceive  that  there  per- 
nuoeral  wealth.  The  structure  of  veins,  narrowing  petually  exists  in  the  lieart  of  the  miueral  king- 
io  diameter  as  we  descend,  and  the  more  regular  dom  an  immense  force  of  heat  that  has  been  suf- 
dnposition  of  their  contents,  according  to  laws  ficient  to  fuse  or  to  soflen  the  various  strata  of 
of  chemical  attraction,  are  offered  as  decided  which  its  crust  is  composed.  The  greater  or  less 
proo6,  both  of  their  being  filled  by  infiltration  degree  of  liquidity  which    it   thus  produced, 
fbffl  above,  and  of  their  consolidation  taking  allowed  the  substances  on  which  it  acted  to  be 
pUce  in  circu«nstances  where  the  mass  suffered  consolidated  upon  cooling,  either  into  crystalline 
DO  disturbance.  fossils,  or  into  less  regular  masses.    The  strata 
AfWr  this  statement  of  the  Weroerian  theory  that  were  arranged  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
it  might  be  proper  to  adduce  some  of  the  argu-  from  the  debris  of  a  former  world,  were  thus 
aents  that  tend  to  confirm  it,  and  some  of  the  brought  from  their  soft  state  of  simple  mechanical 
<^j«ctions  to  which  it  has  been  thought  liable ;  aggregation,  to  assume  the  compact  structure  of 
^  both  these  will  be  more  duly  appreciated,  mountain  rocks.    To  this  powerful  agent  of  in- 
afier  we  have  drawn  a  similar  outline  of  the  rival  teroal  heat,  is  not  only  assigned  the  office  of  first 
^fsteiQ  to  which  it  is  opposed.  softening  and  finally  indurating  the  strata,  but 
Dr.  Hutton  does  not  go  back  to  chaos  to  lay  that  likewise  of  elevating  them  from  the  bottom 
t^  fixindation  of  his  habitable  world,  nor  does  of  the  sea,  and  converting  them  into  dry  land. 
^  borrow  much  assistance  in  constructing  his  The  strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  being 
^nc  from  chemical  attractions.    He  rests  upon  arranged  by  water,  must,  it  is  conceived,  have 
^P^existing  continent,  out  of  the  ruins  of  which  been  arranged  in  a  horizontal  direction,  though 
^  present  dry  land  was  formed  and  arranged  now   their   appearance   is   extremely  different, 
pfttcipally  by  mechanical  means.    The  portion  Their  present  nagmented  and  shattered  surface 
f^ibe  ^lobe  which  we  now  possess  was,  accord-  their  deep  chasms,  their  apparently  ruinous  con- 
'^  to  his  hypothesis,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  when  tortious  and  dislocations,  the  vertical  position  of 
folder  continent  was  decaying  to  form  it;  this  some  of  them,  and  the  considerable  declination 
^^  continent  was  then,  of  course,  immersed ;  of  almost  all,  are  also  accounted  for  by  the  ope- 
^  lest  we  should  be  alarmed  at  the  recurrence  ration  of  internal  fire. 
<^  i  similar  catastrophe  to  this  scene  of  our  inte-         The  volatile  ingredients  of  many  bodies  are 
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of  fonnation.    In  support  of  the  conclusion  on    that  organic  remains^  no  vestige  of  whiA  can  be 
which  this  name  is  grounded,  the  nature  and     found  in  rocks  of  the  primitive  class,  nd  which 
position  of  these  rocks  are  appesacd  to.    They     can  be  but  sparingly  discovered  in  the  tiasiUion 
are  evidently  in  a  highly  crystalline  condition,     series,  increase  in  quantity  and  variety  as  we 
and  they  are  found  nearer  the  centre  of  the  earth    ascend  from  the  old  red  sandstone,  the  eailiest  of 
than  any  other  strata  of  the  mineral  kingdom,     the  secondary  strata. 
From  the  nature  of  the  mass  before  this  primitive        The  earth,  however,  if  now  arranged  in  the 
subsidence,  neither  animals  nor  vegeUbles  could     form  which  it  at  present  assumes,  was  destined 
exist ;  at  least  there  have  been  found  in  these    to  undergo  a  mighty  catastrophe.    The  waters 
rocks  none  of  their  remains.    After  these  pred-    which  had  subsided  and  left  the  dry  land  for  the 
pitates  were  separated  that  compose  the  primi-    support  of  animals  and  vegetables,  from  inscru- 
tive  class,  a  nucleus  was  formed  on  which  sub-    table  causes,  again  rose,  resumed  their  former 
sequent  depositions  might  rest ;  and  the  waters ;    bed,  and  a  second  time  a  chaotic  fluid  mmted 
from  a  cause  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain,    the  crust  of  the  earth.    This  fluid  must  have 
seem  to  have  subsided  and  left  a  part  of  the  solid    ascended  and  almost  covered  the  highest  mouv 
aggregate  nearly  dry.    There  is  nothing  in  this    tains,  and  in  the  words  of  Thomson, 
theory,  however,  which  requires  us  to  pronounce        *  A  tboreless  ocean  tumbled  roond  the  jlobe.' 
upon  the  question  of  the  time  which  it  might    This  rise  of  Hhe  waters,  Werner  finds  necessarj 
take  for  these  crystallisations  and  subsidences    to  account  for  the  position  and  structure  of  the 
to  take  place :  or  how  rapidly  or  slowly  (as  we    secondary  trap  formations,  so  strangely  alter- 
ahould  term  it)  they  might  be  effected  by  the    nating  with  or  overlying  the  other  secondary 
Divine  Power.  strata.  This  kind  of  formation  he  supposes  mnst 

Still  in  the  fluid  the  materials  of  the  other  once  have  surrounded  the  earth,  and  formed 
strata  existed,  and  these,  from  similar  attractions,  almost  a  continuous  crust,  enclosing  within  it 
bad  their  tendencies  to  precipitation  and  arrange-  the  other  strata ;  but,  by  the  sudden  recession  of 
ment  Precipitates,  accoraingly,  were  formed,  the  waters,  that  crust  was  broken,  and,  the  great- 
and  arranged  on  the  solid  mass  already  existing,  est  portion  of  it  being  carried  away,  there  were 
lliese,  however,  are  found  to  differ  considerably  only  left  those  f  shreds  and  patches'  of  it  that 
fiom  the  primitive  class,  in  having  a  less  perfect  appear  in  die  shape  of  detached  mountains, 
erystdline  structure,  and  in  containing  mixtures  columnar  eminences,  or  conftised  masses  of  tu&. 
like  mechanical  depositions.  From  these  cir-  To  the  same  period  may  be  referred  the  origin 
cumstances  they  are  classified  apart  under  the  of  the  coal  formation ;  and  to  the  same  causes 
name  of  the  transition  series,  and  their  formation  are  its  arrangements  to  be  attributed.  It  is  en- 
is  accountedfor  by  supposing,  that,  as  the  chaotic  dently  and  confessedly  a  substance  of  vegetable 
fluid  was  now  diminished  in  depth,  its  waves  product,  and  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  most 
would  descend  still  lower,  and  come  into  more  luxuriant  vegetation,  before  the  organic  kin^ 
immediate  contact  with  that  part  of  the  earth's  doms  were  involved  in  destruction  by  waten  of 
emst  alreadv  consolidated,  and  by  their  agitation,    the  ocean. 

might  detach  portions  of  it  to  mix  with  the  mate-  After  this  great  catastrophe,  the  waters  again 
riau  still  in  solution,  but  gradually  depositing ;  retired  from  off  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  and  left  the 
and  thus  might  disturb  their  formation.  In  ad-  dry  land  for  the  plants  and  animals  which  now 
dition  to  this  constant  wearing  action  of  the  cover  its  surface.  As  they  subsided,  the  exposed 
waves,  those  parts  that  were  gradually  elevated  parts  were  acted  upon  by  the  influence  of  the 
above  the  subsidmg  waters  would  be  exposed  to  oceanand  the  elements.  Fragments  were  broken 
other  causes  of  attraction  from  the  elements.  off  from  the  solid  rock,  the  softer  portions  were 

The  waten  continued  to  subside,  and  new  separated  from  those  more  indurated,  successive 
strata  began  to  make  their  appearance,  forming  layers  of  the  surface  were  rendered  friable  and 
rocks  of  the  secondary  class ;  but  as  the  action  worn  away.  The  debris  thus  formed  was  washed 
of  the  elements  now  extended  over  a  greater  from  the  higher  to  the  less  elevated  ground,  from 
surfiice,  and  the  force  of  the  chaotic  waves  in-  mountainous  country  and  precipitous  eminences, 
creased,  we  find  greater  supplies  of  mechanical  to  plains  and  valleys;  and  being  accumulated  on 
deposits.  These  rocks,  therefore,  having  been  the  lower  levels,  and  mixed  widi  decayed  animal 
partly  composed  of  the  debris,  or  disintegrated  and  vegetable  substances,  composes  the  different 
fragments  of  the  two  former  classes,  have  less  of  species  of  alluvial  rocks,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
the  crystalline  structure,  and  are  arranged  more    fertile  soil. 

generally  in  parallel  layers,  somewhat  like  sue-  The  only  other  portion  of  &e  crust  of  the  eaith 
oessive  mechanical  deposits  from  a  fluid.  They  for  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  account,  and 
occupy  a  lower  level  than  the  mountain  masses,  for  which  the  theory  under  consideration  can 
from  the  detrition  of  which  they  appear  partly  afford  no  explaruition  on  its  peculiar  principle, 
to  have  been  formed,  and  rest  upon  the  more  are  those  formed  of  the  products  of  volcanic  tire. 
crystallised  strata  as  their  basis.  They  often  This  class  of  rocks  is  so  inconsiderable  when 
exhibit  striking  characters  of  their  origin  and  compared  with  the  extent  of  tiie  stratified  masses, 
mode  of  formation,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  kinds  and  apparently  so  unconnected  with  them,  that 
of  sandstone,  puddingstone,  and  breccia.  any  explanation  that  may  be  adopted  concerning 

When  the  waters  had  retired  so  much  as  to  it  will  not  much  affect  a  geological  hypothesis, 
permit  the  fonnation  of  this  class  of  rocks,  and  calculated  to  apply  to  the  state  of  the  more 
nad  ceased  to  cover  them,  the  crust  of  the  earth  universal  formations.  The  foregoing  is  the  ge- 
was  prepared  for  supporting  animal  and  vegetable  neral  outline  of  the  Wemerian  system,  but  there 
life,  ana  received  from  the  hand  of  nature  fami*  is  an  observation  or  two  still  necessary  to  com- 
ics of  both  in  abundance.  Accordingly,  we  find    plete  it. 
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fonnationof  die  beds  or  ftnta,  by  «  foc-    mU^  we  tfi  told  Ihel  II  wjll  U  Aillimmf  liy 

r,  voold  lead  w  to    e  limihir  r«w#vetion.  Vtuu,  m  of  mi  <>«miIIm«mI  tU 
lejuBAoeldbedifpoged    icead« uotber  nf«#,  like  llie  i/|MfO«itii  mhIm  hI  i 
Jlj,  or  tbaft  ihty  iboiU,  in  ibeff  wboile    baJance;  end, in  tlie  fet/#iir<iei  t4  lU  •yf(#iN| lliei 

of  Older  of  ofgefiM:  iMtuie  le  m$\fpoin»\  Ui  U  f  m^mI 
ky  wbich  th^  ttrttUtttmii  fnttiUiiuA ttf  Omi  i\tthtt*tt^ 
nem  i$  leeo/edi  m4  by  tl*e  ^y&Uttif  i#f  f>»4*  Mi 
drndauL  but  by  Ib^  tnf^Mmf^  /*.  pffMin*  Utftt  »ti 
dM  kjfldl  •  ^>af  ^ftf«r#t  #'^1d  m  Of«M  /^te  hi  nti 
ewidlmte  lenee  <^  w'vrMe  wb»^N  Iwr*  ^ft¥*^t  ttt 
mutg  pe0^  Md  wKf^H  are  4Mr«/.Ai|  m  ^f  *«##*  iv 
jsR^uar  appear ;  a»d  ai(  (be  Utt  /^/ry^te  /.y  ¥*/^a  tif  ^«  ^^ 
X.  mmmiUf    ^eo^  wbieb  we  wtt^mm  a^A  tcvpfc  ^  f^  l^v 

aaciow  €a»  tni  «»  •^eMt,  */Mr  w>lb  /*j|^4  v>. 
insfuM  ereme.fttde. 

H«  iayt  iAwe  ae  e  'Mir'aMb  vyp#>A^  '.b«#  *a« 
«Hfe  pefte  <>/  <inr  «ar^  tee  evC^/  ^^^^  L  ^^ 
te  wtiiM  <)<  1m  ii<?ai^.ne> ,  <  '4»  w  ^^^^  ^^««  '^ 
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easily  dissipated  by  caloric,  and  some  com-  history  of  the  fbnnation  of  the  strata,  as  io  his 

pounds  are  discovered  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  ^system  the  strata  were  deposited  and  arranged 

which  must  have  been  exposed,  upon  this  hypo-  prior  to  the  operation  of  fire  upon  them,  and 

thesis,  to  such  an  intensity  of  heat  as  would  have  prior  likewise  to  the  existence  of  the  more  crys- 

effected  a  dissolution  among  their  parts.   To  ob-  Callised  masses  formed  by  fusion.  With  the  mode 

▼iate  objections  of  this  kind,  the  modification  of  of  forming  the  stratified  structure  he  therefore 

the  effects  of  heat  from  the  pressure  under  which  begins  his  system  ;  and  here  likewise  begin  the 

it  acts,  is  illustrated  and  applied  with  great  inge-  objections  to  which  it  has  been  thought  luible. 

Buity.    This  modification  of  heat,  by'pressure,  He  supposes  that  the  materials  of  all  the  strata 

is  a  very  important  fact  to  the  Plutonian  theory,  are  the  deoris  of  a  pre-existing  worid ;  that  they 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  time,  or  the  sue-  have  been  detached  from  it  by  the  operation  of 

cession  in  which  the  different  rocks  were  formed  the  elements ;  carried,  by  the  agency  of  water, 

that  compose  the  crust  of  our  earth,  the  Huttonian  to  the  ocean ;  and  there  spread  in  regular  order 

differs  as  much  from  the  Wemerian  as  in  the  agent  over  its  bottom  by  the  same  power.     Thus  all 

he  principally  employs.    It  will  be  remembered  the  rocks  that  exhibit  the  stratified  structure,  are 

that  Werner  calls  granite  the  earliest  of  the  pri-  nothing  but  mechanical  deposits,  and  rivers  have 

mitive  rocks,  from  the  supposition  that  it  was  been  the  great  agents  in  conveying  them  to  their 

separated  from  the  chaos  by  crystalline  precipi-  present  situation.    Now  it  cannot  fiul  to  strike 

tation,  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  other  mine-  every  one,  that  effects  are  here  attributed  to  those 

ral.   Dr.  Hutton,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  chrono-  streams  that  mark  the  surface  of  our  globe,  which 

logy  of  the  fossil  kingdom,  places  granite  among  they  seem  inadequate  to  produce.  It  is  true  that 

its  last  formed  products,  and  brings  forward  its  most  rivers  flow  towards  the  ocean,  charged  with 

appearance  as  a  triumphant  proof  of  the  truth  ot  a  part  of  the  soil  or  softer  rock  which  border 

his  system.    He  conceives  it  in  a  state  of  fusion  their  channels ;  but  it  is  not  so  true  that  they 

to  have  burst  the  superior  strata  with  which  it  carry  this  burden  to  their  ultimate  destination, 

was  enveloped,  aided  by  the  expansive  power  of  A  great  part  of  it  is  deposited  on  their  banks,  or 

his  central  fire,  and  to  have  issued  forth  from  its  in  the  hollows  of  their  courses,  and  much  of  what 

confined  furnace  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  reaches  the  sea  goes  to  form  bars,  or,  being 

stream  of  lava  from  a  volcano.     The  greatest  driven  back  to  the  shore,  makes  an  addition  to 

heights  of  our  globe,  and  the  most  extensive  the  sea-coast.    It  is  evident  that  a  small  portion 

mountain  ranges,  are  thus  nothing  else  but  the  only  can  reach  the  ocean,  and  '  if  the  disintegra- 

consolidated  torrents  of  mighty  eruptions,  the  tion  be  so  slow  as  is  admitted,'  Observes  Mr. 

matter  of  which  had  been  rendered  liquid  by  a  Murray ;  '  i(  as  Dr.  Hutton  himself  observes, 

subterranean  fire,  which  still  exists  for  the  future  the  description  which  Polybius  has  given  of  the 

aiccomplishment  of  similar  effects,  and  gives  Pontus  Euxinus,  with  the  two  opposite  Bosphori, 

proofs  of   present  activity   in  the  phenomena  the  Meotis,  the  Propontis,  and  tne  port  of  By- 

of  the  volcano.     To    its  complete  fusion    is  zantium,  is  as  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 

ascribed  its  perfect  crystalline  texture,  its  want  things  as  it  was  at  the  writing  of  that  history; 

of  stratification,  and  its  perfect  freedom  from  if  the  Isthmus  of   Corinth  is  apparently  the 

organic  remains.  same    at    present    as    it    was   2000  or  3000 

A  similar  account  is  given  by  this  system  of  years  ago ;  if  Scylla  and  Chaiybdis  remain  now 

the  formation  of  veins,  and  of  the  fossils  which  as  they  were  in  ancient  times,  rocks  hazard- 

generally  fill  them.    They  are  rents  caused  by  a  ous  for  coasting  vessels ;  if  the  port  of  Syracuse, 

n)rce  acting  from  beneath,  and  filled  with  matters  with  the  island  which  forms  the  greater  and 

injected  into  them  from  the  same  quarter  in  a  less,  and  the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  the  water  of 

state  of  fusion.  Their  contents  are  thus  different  which  the  ancients  divided  from  the  sea  with  a 

from  the  materials  of  the  strata  which  they  tra-  wall,  do  not  seem  to  be  altered ;  and  if,  on  the 

verse,  and  almost  always  present  a  highly  crys-  coast  of  £t<ypt»  we  find  the  rock  on  which  was 

talline  structure.  formerly  built  the  fiunous  tower  of  Pharos ;  and. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  Huttonian  theory  of  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  port  Eunoste,  the 

the  earth,  as  far  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  sea-bath  cut  in  the  solid  rock  on  the  shore,  to  all 

its  crust  was  stratified  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  appearance  the  same  at  this  day  as  they  were  in 

consolidated  into  a  compact  mass,  elevated  into  ancient  times :  if  such  be  the  extreme  slowness 

islands  and  continents,  separated  into  distinct  of  the  disintegration,  the  reflection  is  obvious:, 

portions  by  veins  and  beds,  and  deranged  in  its  that,  admitting  it,  a  duration  will  be  allowed  to 

horizontal  appearances  by  an  eruptive  force.    It  the  world  infinitely  beyond  our  conception,  and 

is  needless  to  mention  the  account  which  the  adequate  to  any  purpose  which  we  can  conceive 

suppcrters  of  this  geological  system  give  of  vol-  it  designed  to  serve ;  and  there  is  at  least  no 

canoes.    They  accord  with  tneir  opinions,  or  necessity  pointed  out  for  supposing  an  arrange- 

{>erhaps  suggested    them ;    and  the  Wernerian  ment  by  which  it  is  to  be  perpetuated  or  restored, 

eaves  them  in  full  possession  of  such  ground  '  Neither  are  the  facts  conclusive  which  ar^ 

vrithout  reluctance,  satisfied  that  the  central  heat,  stated  by  Dr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Playfair,  to  prove 

which  raised  continents,  is  not  necessary  to  ex-  that  all  our  strata  have  originated  from  the  waste 

plain  their  phenomena.  of  a  former  world,  for  they  are  equally  well  ac- 

After  giving  a  very  imperfect  account  of  these  counted  for  by  the  Wernerian  system.      It  ii 

two  theories,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  stated,  that  many  rocks  are  found  which  contain 

words  with  regard  to  their  merits,  the  consistency  fragments  of  others,  or  which  are  connected  with 

of  their  parts,  and  their  agreement  with  the  phe-  collections  of  gravel  loose  or  consolidated.  Such 

nomena  whidi  they  profess  to  explain.  fragments  and  gravel  necessarily  suppose  the  ex 

The  Huttonian  geologist  commences  with  the  isteuce  of  former  strata,  from  the  waste  of  whic* 
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Aejhadcrigfaiated.    It  is  also  obserred,  that,  in  these,  coanected  principally  with  the  primaiy, 
BBj  of  the  most  extensive  strata  of  the  earth,  but  in  general  less  elevated,  and  sometimes, 
RDains  or  impressions  of  organic  substances  are  though  rarely,  containing  vestiges  of  sea  animals, 
feood,  bodi  animal  and  vegetable,  and  of  course  is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  these  have 
Ane  must  have  existed  prior  to  the  formation  of  been  intermediate  in  their  formation,  and  that  at 
neb  >tnua.  least  the  few  species  of  those  animals,  whose  re- 
'These  &cts  are  considered  by  the  Huttoniau  mains  are  found  in  them,  had  begun  to  exist  at 
geologist  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  the  time  they  were  formed.' 
yiitable  world,  from  the  decay  of  which  ours        The  Huttonian  theory  gives  a  solution  of  these 
kai  been  formed.    They  are,  however,  equally  phenomena,  according  to  its  own  peculiar  prin- 
wHI  accounted  for  by  the  Neptunist,  without  ciples,  which  is  pressed  with  greater  difficulties 
sdraittiog  such  a  supposition.  It  is  supposed  that  than  any  which  its  adherents  have  been  able  to 
the  existence  of  marine  animals  commenced  after  raise  against  its  rival  system.    As  all  strata,  ac- 
tfae  crystallisation  of  the  great  primary  strata ;  cording  to  it,  are  arrangements  from  the  wrecks 
and  that  after  that  period,  too,  the  waters  of  the  of  a  former  world,  they  ought  all  to  have  their 
ocean  began  to  diminish  in  height,  so  as  to  leave  proportion  of  animal  remains  and  fragmented 
derated  land,  on  which  vegetation  commenced,  fossils  assigned  them.    No  reason  can  be  given 
The  retreat  of  the  ocean  continued  to  be  gradual  for  their  existence  in  one  situation  which  would 
fermany  ages,  and  during  this  time  the  second-  not  lead  us  likewise  to  expect  their  occurrence 
vj  strata  were  formed.    It  is  obvious,  there-  in  another.    Gneiss,  mica-slate,  %  and  clay-slate 
fiire,  that  the  fragments,  of  rock,  the  sand  and  are  stratified  rocks,  and  should  have  these  proofii 
gravel  which  these  often  contain,  or  with  which  of  their  prior  history  inscribed  upon  them  as 
tbej  are  associated,  or  which  even  in  many  cases  legibly  as  slate-clay,  sandstone,  ana  the  calcare- 
oompose  the  greatest  part  of  their  mass,  might  ous  fossils.     In  the  former  class,  however,  they 
originate  from  the  disintegration  of  the  primary  are  seldom  or  never  found ;  in  the  latter  they  are 
strata  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  a  dbintegratiou  met  with  in  abundance.    The  Huttonians  endea- 
to  which,  in  this  early  period  of  their  consolida-  vour  to  remove  this  inconsistency,  by  answering, 
tioD,  they  might  even  be  more  liable  than  they  that  the  gneiss  and  mica-slate  are  in  a  higher  de- 
are  now.  And  the  origin  of  the  remains  of  marine  gree  of  crystallisation  than  the  other  kinds  ot 
animals,  and  even  of  vegetables,  found  in  the  se-  rock  in  which  petrifactions  occur,  and  that,  in  the 
condary  rocks,  it  is  obvious,  are  equally  well  ac-  frision  which  enabled  them  to  assume  that  state, 
counted  for  on  this  theory,  since  the  existence  the  traces  of  animal  exuviae  may  have   been 
of  these  may  have  begun  previous  to  the  existence  destroyed.    This  statement  would  obviate  the  ob- 
of  these  strata.    The  fricts,  therefore,  do  not  jection,  if  it  accorded  with  the  fact ;   but  unfor- 
prove  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Hutton,  since,  on  a  tunately  it  has  not  that  recommendation.    We 
different  hypothesis,  they  are   explained   with  need  only  refer  to  that  species  of  marble  in  which 
equal  facility.  organic  remains  occur  in  abundance,  to  show 
*  It  has  been  affirmed,  however,  that  the  same  that  a  higher  perfection  of  the  crystalline  struc- 
appearances  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  of  marine  ture  than  is  by  th:s  hypothesis  consistent  with 
impressions,  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  their  appearance  in  gneiss,  actually  admits  of 
the  primitive  strata,  and  that  of  course  the  Wer-  their  existence  in  the  carbonate  of  lime.    With- 
Derian  explanation  is  defective ;  for  marine  ani-  out  allowing,  with  the  Wemerian,  a  priority  in 
nals  are  not  supposed  to  have  existed  at  their  the  arrangement  of  these  different  kinds  of  rocks 
fennation;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  presence  of  how  shall  we  account  for  such  phenomena?  and 
sand  and  gravel  are  true  indications  of  strata  hav-  by  allowing  such   successive  formations,  how 
ing  eristed  before  them.  easily  are  they  explained  1     Nor  does  the  Hutto- 
'But  it  is  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Nep-  nian  theory  labor  with  greater  success,  to  recon- 
bmian  geologists,  that  such  appeimmces  are  not  cile  the  occurrence  of  fragments  in  some  peculiar 
to  be  met  with  in  strata  truly  primitive;  but  that  situations  with  its  general  principle  of  stratifica- 
wben  they  do  occur  in  strata,  not  of  the  secon-  tion.    There  frequently  occurs  between  the  strata, 
<i2iy  class,  it  is  in  those  of  the  intermediate  kind,  or  what  Werner  calls  the  pnmitive  and  flcetz  forma- 
orwhat  Werner  terms  the  rocks  of  transition,  tions,  a  bed  of  conglomerated  fragments  of  rolled 
These,  it  will  be  recollected,  are  supposed  to  be  pieces.    This  appearance,  for  instance,  occurs 
posterior  in  their  formation  to  the  primary,  but  placed  upon  a  basis  of  clay-slate,  and  covered 
prior  to  their  secondary  strata,  and  to  have  been  with  a  stratum  of  sandstone,  and  is  easily  ac- 
fonned  at  that  period  when  the  existence  of  ma-  counted  for  on  the  Wemerian  doctrine  of  the 
rioe  animals,  or  at  least  of  some  species  of  them,  prior  existence  of  granite,  from  tlie  rocks  of  which 
bad  commenced ;   and  of  course  they  may  occa-  such  debris  might  be  detached  as  formed  these 
swDally  be  found  with  impressions  or  remains  of  beds,  while  (he  waters  of  the  chaos  still  covered 
these  beings.    This  supposition  is  liable  to  no  the  gneiss  and  the  somewhat  lower  levels  of  the 
difHcnlties,  and  seems  to  follow  justly  from  the  globe.     Let  us  hear  the  Huttonian  explanation  of 
^cts.    Since  certain  rocks,  having  peculiar  cha-  th;s  fact,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Murray, 
iscteis,  and  composing  the  most  elevated  parts        '  The  explanation,  according  to  the  Huttonian 
of  the  globe,  are  found  destitute  of  organic  re-  hypothesis,  involves  a  supposition  so  extraordi- 
■ains,  while  in  others  they  are  in  abundance,  nary  as  to  furnish  a  singular  contrast  with  that 
doth  not  this  afford  a  presumption,  that  the  for-  of  the  Neptunian.  It  is  supposed  that  theschistus 
BKf  had  been  produced  prior  to  the  period  when  had  been  formed  in  beds  nearly  horizontal,  and 
'hew  beings  began  to  exist?  and  if  rocks  are  that,  by  an  expansive  power  exerted  from  beneath, 
^DQod  intermediate  in  their  character  between  these  had   been  elevated   to  the  surface,   and 
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placed  ic  a  vertical  position.    In  this  situation,  haustible  ?  and  will  there  always  be  safficient 

the  bed  of  gravel,  from  which  the  breccia  is  quantities  of  them  available  for  the  purposes  of 

formed,  had  been  deposited  on  the  summit  of  the  making  worlds  when  the  old  are  worn  out?  or^ 

Tertical  schistus.    To  admit  of  the  formation  of  in  other  words,  for  answering  the  ends  of  the 

the  horizontal  strata  of  sandstone,  it  is  further  theory  in  the  renovation  of  nature  ?    We   all 

supposed,  that  the  schistus,  with  this  superincum-  know  that  a  substance   which  has  underline 

bent  breccia,  had  again  sunk  in  the  ocean,  and  combustion,  forms  products  which  are  not  capa- 

xemained  depressed  for  ages,  till  the  materials  ble    of  undergoing  a  second  time  the  same 

of  the  sandstone  were  deposited  on  iL    These  process. 

materials  are  supposed  to  have  been  then  conso-        It  should  be  observed,   however,  that    the 

lidated  by  the  central  fire  opemting  on  them,  ablest  adherents  of  the  Huttonian  hypothesis 

even  with  the  intervention  of  the  deep  strata  of  have  entirely  renounced  the  use  of  fuel  in  the 

schistus  on  which  they  are  incumbent ;  and,  production  of  the  central  heat,  and  have  resorted 

lastly,  we  are  told  that  the  whole,  when  thus  to  other  means  of  exciting  and  supporting  it. 

prepared,  were  again  elevated  by  a  new  exertion  Most  of  them  also  have  given  up  the  solar  rays, 

of  heat.    It  may  surely  be  affirmed,  without  &r-  friction,  and  condensation  :  indeed  the  suppo- 

ther  reasoning,  that  suppositions  so  extmvagant  sition  on  which  Mr.  Playfair,  the  ablest  sup* 

and  improbable  can  never  be  real  interpretations  porter  of  the  system,  finally  rests,  seems  little 

of  the  operations  of  nature.'  else  than  the  old  doctrine  of  occult  qualities. 

The  second  class  of  operations  in  the  order  of  If  his  hypothesis  has  any  meaning,  it  implies, 

succession,  according  to  the  Huttonian  theory,  b  that  an  immense  heat  was  originally  stored  in 

the  process  of  consolidating,  deranging,  and  ele-  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  is  there 

▼ating  the  earth*s  crust,  formed,  as  above  de-  preserved  by  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of 

scribed,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  the  second  the  bodies  in  which  it  resides  upon  each  other, 
great  principle  it  assumes  is  the  agency  of  inter-        But  its  preservation  in  the  same  volume  and 

nal  heat  for  accomplishing  these  purposes.    By  intensity,  without  any  fresh  supply,  is  contraty 

employing  thb  agent,  and  assigning  it  so  import-  to  all  the  laws  by  which  the  action  of  beat  is 

ant  Amotions,  the  Huttonians  have  exposed  their  regulated.     The  only  condition  on  which   the 

system  to  objections  evident  to  those  least  ac-  hypothesis  of  its  accumulation  would  be  con- 

Suainted  with  geological  speculations,  and  which  ceivable,  would  be  a  state  in  the  bodies  that 
le  most  able  Huttonian  cannot  satisfactorily  ob-  contained  it,  so  completely  insulated  that  they 
viate.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  as  a  difficulty,  could  diffuse  no  more  of  it  than  what  they  re- 
in the  conception  of  this  theory,  is  the  immense  ceived ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  state  in  whicn  no 
volume  and  intense  force  of  that  heat  which  could  new  distribution  could  take  place,  because  the 
melt  or  soften  masses  so  gigantic  in  their  bulk,  most  perfect  equilibrium  of  temperature  was 
and  so  infusible  in  their  nature,  as  those  that  established  among  all  the  bodies  which  could^ 
compose  the  habitable  world.  by  their  vicinity,  partake  of  it,  either  by  radia- 
Tnis,  however,  is  an  objection  founded  rather  tion  or  through  the  medium  of  conducting  suh- 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  great  operations  of  stances.  Now  it  will  not  surely  be  pretended 
nature,  with  the  limited  scale  on  which  we  con-  that  there  is,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  any  re- 
duct  our  own,  than  upon  any  natural  inconsis-  gion  so  insulated.  Indeed  the  simple  idea,  that 
ten^  in  the  theory  against  which  it  was  alleged,  the  central  fire  has  softened  the  strata  which 
There  are  objections  to  the  principle  of  the  were  formerly  cold  mechanical  deposits,  presnp- 
Huttonian  theory  of  a  different  kind,  and  not  so  poses  a  new  distribution  of  its  influence,  with  a 
easily  answered.  What  is  the  nature  and  source  consequent  decrease  of  intensity  in  its  original 
of  this  central  heat?'  and  what  are  the  laws  by  repository ;  and  thus  the  vexy  purpose  for  which 
which  it  is  regulated  ?  -  These  are  questions,  in  its  operation  is  assumed  cannot  be  accom- 
the  answers  to  which  the  supporters  of  the  Plu-  plished,  without  destroying  the  necessaty  condi- 
tonic  system  are  certain  to  involve  themselves  in  tions  of  its  existence. 

difficulties,  if  not  in  contradictions.    Does  this       The   other  phenomena  exhibited  by  veins^ 

heat  arise  from  combustion  ?    No ;  for  combus-  beds,  and  individual  fossils,  are  more  hostile  to 

tion  requires  conditions  for  its  existence  which  the  hypothesis  that  employs  fire  in  producing 

are  not  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  under  them,  than  even  those  whioh  we  have  stated. 

which  this  central  heat  is  supposed  to   act.  But  we  cannot  at  present  enter  fiirther  into  the 

Where  could  such  a  quantity  of  combustible  subject     We  need  only  add  that   Dr.  Bou6 

matter  be  found,  as  could  fuse  and  eject  those  seems  to  have  adopted  from  die  Huttonian  theory 

mighty  chains  of  mountains  which  extend  so  far  some  valuable  suggestions,  and  that  the  com- 

and  rise  so  high  ?    If  combustible  substances  mendation  of  M.  Neoker,  with  respect  to  the 

should  be  found  in  the  magazines  of  nature,  habits  of  SaussHre  as  a  geologist,  seems  well  wor- 

whence  could  come  that  gas  which  is  neces-  thy  the  attention  of  all  students  of  this  science, 
sary  for  this  operation  ?     The  circumstances        *  In  proportion  to  the  avidity  with  which  he 

of  compression  under  which  the  central  heat  is  sought  for  facts,  was  the  care  with  which  he 

supposed  to  act,  and  the  consequent  exclusion  avoided  vain  speculations.     If  he  sometimes 

from  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air,  are  sufficient  to  advances  a  hypothesis,  it  is  with  a  reserve  justly 

destroy  every  idea  of  combustion.  admired,  although  rarely  imitated,  and    only 

But  even  though  we  should  admit  the  possi-  when  the  fiicts  seem  imperiously  to  command 

bility  of  ordinary  burning,  in  the  instance  before  it.    When  new  facts  come  m  opposition  to  his 

us,  are  the  stores,  both  of  the  combustible  ma-  former  opinions,  he  abandons  or  modifies  them 

terials  and  the  supporters  of  combustion,  inex-  without  regret.' 
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GEOHANCER,  n.  1. 1     Fif  and  uavnQy  a 
Ga'oMAMCT,  It.  t.  >  prophet.     Whatever 

Gtouutrtc,  adj,         y  relates  to  the  persons 


•r  «cts  of  foitnne-telleTS,  astrologers,  &c. 

What  «j  «•  «C  h«m  that  belev«a  ea  divinilet,  m 
by  iighl»  or  hjiMMM  of  briddea  or  of  bettes.or  bj  tort 
rf|inii  ii^'i.  Glower.  Tim  Pgmmet  Tale, 

roitonotellon,  jogglen,  fmmemc&n,  and  the  incan- 
lyoiy  iBpoiton,  thoagh  oomiaoaly  men  of  inferior 
nak,  daily  dolodo  the  vo^gar.  £rotviM. 

Aeeovdiag  to  some  there  an  (bar  kinds  of  divina. 
lion;  hjdiomaiicy«  pyromancy,  aeromancy,  and  gto- 

TwofMBMalMft  ftguet  were  diiplayed 
Above  hie  head,  a  waniof  and  a  maid  ; 
Oae  vhM  diicet,  and  one  when  letrograde.  Zhiyd^ 


Geomamct,  Geomantia,  is  performed  by. 
means  of  a  nnrober  of  little  points,  or  dots, 
made  on  paper  at  random:  and  by  fonning 
from  tlie  various  lines  and  figures  which  those 
points  present,  a  pretended  judgment  of  futurity, 
upon  any  question  proposed.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  yv  and  fgavnta,  divination ; 
it  being  the  ancien*  custom  to  cast  little  pebbles 
on  the  earth,  and  thence  to  form  their  conjec- 
tures, instead  of  the  points  afterwards  made  use 
of.  Polydore  Virgil  defines  geomancy  a  kind  of 
divination  performed  by  means  of"^  clefts  or 
chinks  made  in  the  ground;  and  supposes 
the  Persian  Ma^  to  have  been,  the  inventors  of 
it 
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GEOM'ETRY,  n.  $. 

Gltm'KTSB,  «.  f. 

Gton'sniAL,  ati^. 

GEOMCl^aiCALy  A^. 

Geomet'eic,  at^. 
GioM'ETaixE,  V.  n. 
Geomei'ricallt,  adv, 
Geom  sraic'iAV, «.  t. 
regirdto  matter. 


r 


Fr.  geameirie ;  yt- 
mfUTpia ;  yta  and  ^m- 
Tpim^  to  measure.  Per- 
taining to  the  art  of 
I  measuring  the  earth : 
[  the  science  of  quan- 
I  tity,    extension,    or 
J  ma^itude,   without 


Bcfaeme  is  let  in  by  the  eyes  ont  the 
ie  dtecened  by  reaMn.  '  Mon. 

What  a  vorid  of  books  offers  itself,  in  all  tnbjecU, 
•m,  and  eri—cee»  to  the  eveet  content  and  capacity 
•f  ihe  leader !  la  arithmetick,  gmmtirp,  perspeccire, 
•ptieks,  iMiuauMJ,  acchitectoie,  tcolptnrft,  pictori,  of 
vbick  10  many  aad  each  elaborate  treatises  are  of  late 
«n»ea.  SmUm.  Amai,  3iel. 

B«  that  thai!  hot  see  that  feomttrimL  tower  of  Ga* 
Rfsada  at  Bolopm  in  Italy,  the  eteepU  and  lh(  clock 
« itttiibaigh,  vill  admire  the  rfieeu  of  art,  or  that 
cagiM  ef  Ar^imedee  to  remove  the  earth  itielf,  if  he 
had  bet  a  place  to  fasten  his  instrument.  Id. 

Ta  poenble  jowrfriaiiWjr  to  contrive  such  an  arti* 
kisl  mouoo  ae  ahnll  be  of  greater  swiftness  than  the 
ftTetiiiotts  of  the  heavens.  WiUim*»  Math. 

For  he  by  jyesieftitJt  scale 
Coeldtakethesiaeof  potsofale.    Hudihrat, 

Abhovfb  thcra  be  a  entain  truth,  ^eprntfrioiaM 
*««ld  net  recfive  satisfaction  without  demonstration 
^^"^^  Browme, 

Mast  iMa  take  the  measure  of  God  just  by  the 
**■•  fMSHfrwsl  proportions  that  he  did  that  gathered 
i^heiibt  end  Ugneee  of  Hercules  by  his  foot? 

Htm  also  inr  my  censor  I  disdain. 
Who  thinks  all  science^  as  all  Ttrtoe,  vain  ; 
Wbo  oDuats  fismrtfy  and  numbers  toys, 
And  with  hie  loot  the  sacred  dust  destroys. 

_^<he  bsaes,  muecles,  and  veesels  of  the  body  an 
<*«>>vtd  meet  jpiisi  ell  itfifff,  according  to  the  stricteet 
itWefasedbaaicke.  B^. 

Ams  not  this  wise  phibsopher  assert, 
yW  the  vaet  oA,  which  casu  so  fair  his  beams. 
It  «ech,er  not  much %«gger  than  he  seemst 
^W  the  dimeneiooe  of  his  glorioue  face 
^vepMBsSrUleet  do  ecarse  surpass  f  BCedbnere. 

**  hscame  eso  off  Ok  chief  jeseislws  of  hu  age. 

WmiH. 
TM.X. 


How  easily  doee  aa  expert  jsesMlirfeieii,  with  one 
glance  of  his  eye,  take  in  a  complicated  diagram,  made 
up  of  many  lines  and  circles !  id, 

DSPIIIITIOHS  OF  THE  SciEKCB. 

Geom ETEY,  Gr.  ywiurguif  Fr.  geometrie,  ori- 
ginally signified  the  art  of  measuring  the  earth, 
or  any  distances  or  dimensions  on  or  within  it ; 
but  it  is  now  used  for  the  science  of  quantity,  ex- 
tension, or  magnitude,  abstractedly  considered, 
without  any  regard  to  matter.  Geometry  is 
usually  divided  into  speculative  and  nractical ; 
the  former  of  which  contemplates  and  treats  of 
the  properties  of  continued  quantity  abstracted- 
Iv ;  and  the  latter  applies  these  speculations  and 
theorems  to  use  ana  practice. 

The  word  geometry  literally  signifies  measur- 
ing of  the  earth,  as  it  was  the  necessity  of  mea- 
suring the  land  that  first  gave  occasion  to  study 
the  principles  and  rules  of  this  science,  which 
has  since  been  extended  to  numberless  other 
speculations.  Some  define  it  the  science  of  en- 
quiring, inventing,  and  demonstrating  all  the  af- 
fections of  magnitude.  Proclus  styles  it  tiu» 
knowledge  of  magnitudes  and  figures,  with  their 
limitations;  as  also  of  their  ratios,  afiections, 
positions,  and  motions  of  every  kind. 

In  a  word,  geometry,  together  with  arithmetic, 
now  forms  the  chief  foundation  of  all  the  mathe- 
matics. 

HiSTORT  OF  GeOMETRT. 

The  invention  of  geometry  is  generally  ascribed 
to  tlie  Egyptians.  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo, 
and  Proclus,  all  agree  that  the  annual  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile  gave  rise  to  it,  by  carrying  away 
the  land-marks  and  boundaries  of  estates  and 
farms ;  and  covering  the  surface  of  the  grouiKl 
with  mud,  which  effaced  every  trace  of  their  for- 
mer limits.  Hence  the  Egyptians  were  oblige** 
eveiy  year  to  distinguish  and  lay  out  thsir  lands 
by  tne  consideration  of  their  figure  and  quantity, 
that  every  person  might  have  his  own  property : 
and  thus,  by  repeated  experience  and  practice, 
in  drawing  figures,  lines,  and  schemes,  for  this 
purpose,  they  gradually  formed  an  art  which, 
from  its  origin,  in  measuring  of  lands,  the  Greeks 
at  last  named  ycMfurpia,  geometry.  By  farther 
contempbtion  on  the  draughts  of  figures,  their 
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wonderful  properties  were  more  and  more  dis-  disposed  to  cultivate  geometry  during  the  decline, 

covered,  and  tne  art  continually  gained  ground  and  after  the  fedl  of  the  Roman  empire.   But  the 

and  improved,  by  the  discoveries  of  succeeding  case  was  different  with  the  Greeks;  among  whom 

mathematicians.  are  found  many   excellent  geometricians  since 

This  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  origin  of  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  af- 

this  science;  though  Josephus  seems  to  ascribe  ter  the  translation  of  the  Roman  empire.    Pto- 

the  invention  to  the  Hebrews;  while  others  of  lemy  lived  under  Marcus  Aurelios ;  and  we  have 

the  ancients  make  Mercury  the  inventor.  Polyd.  still  extant  the  works  of  Pappus  of  Alexandria, 

Virg.  de  Inv.  Rer.  1. 1,  c.  18.  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Theodosius;  the  com- 

luales  is  said  to  have  introduced  this  science  mentary  of  Eutncius,  the  Ascalonite,  who  lived 
from  Egypt  into  Greece ;  where  it  was'  greatly  about  A.  D.  540,  on  Archimedes*s  mensuration  of 
cultivated  and  improved  by  himself,  as  well  as  the  circle ;  and  the  commentary  on  Euclid  by 
by  Pythagoras,  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomense,  Ilip-  Proclus,  who  lived  under  the  empire  of  Anastasiiu. 
pocrates  of  Chios,  and  Plato ;  who  testified  his  The  subsequent  inundation  of  ignorance  and 
conviction  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  barbarism  was  unfavorable  to  geometry,  as  well 
geometry  to  the  successful  study  of  philosophy,  as  to  the  other  sciences;  and  the  few  who  applied 
by  inscribing  over  the  door  of  his  academy,  Let  themselves  to  this  science  were  calumniated  as 
no  one  ignorant  of  geometry  enter  here.  Plato  magicians.  But,  in  those  times  of  European  dark- 
thought  the  word  geometry  too  mean  a  name  for  ness,  the  Arabians  were  distinguished  as  the 
this  science;  and  substituted  instead  of  it  the  guardians  and  promoters  of  science;  and  from 
more  extensive  name  of  mensuration ;  and  after  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century  they  produced 
liim  others  gave  it  the  title  of  pantometry.  But  many  astronomers,  geometricians,  geographers, 
even  these  are  now  become  too  confined  in  tlieir  &c.;  from  whom  the  mathematical  sciences' 
import  ftilly  to  comprehend  its  extent :  for  it  not  were  again  received  into  Spain,  Italy  and  the 
on^  enquires  into,  and  demonstrates,  the  quan-  rest  of  Europe,  somewhat  before  the  year  1400. 
tities  of  magnitudes,  but  also  their  qualities,  as  Some  of  the  earliest  writers,  after  this  period, 
the  species,  figures,  ratios,  positions,  translorma-  are  Leonardus  Pisanus,  Lucas  Pacciolus  or  de 
tions,  descriptions,  divisions,  the  finding  of  their  Burgo,  and  others  between  1400  and  1500.  And 
centres,  diameters,  tangents,  asymptotes,  curva-  after  this  appeared  many  editions  of  Euclid,  or 
tures,  &c.  commentaries  upon  him  :  thus  Orontius  Finseus, 

About  fifty  years  after  Plato,  Euclid  collected  in  1520,  published  a  commentary  on  the  first  six 

together  all  these  theorems,  which  had  been  in-  books;  as  did  James  Peletarius  in  1556;  and 

vented  by  his  predecessors  in  Egypt  and  Greece,  about  the  same  time  Nicholas  Tartaglia  published 

and  digested  mem  into  fifteen  books,  entitled  the  a  commentary  on  the  whole  fifteen  books.  There 

Elements  of  Geometry :  demonstrating  and  ar-  have  been  also  various  other  editions,  or  conw 

rangin;;  the  whole  in  a  very  accurate  and  perfect  mentaries ;  but  the  completest  edition  of  all  the 

manner.  works  of  Euclid  is  that  of  Dr.  Gregory,  printed 

The  ntxt  to  Euclid,  of  those  ancient  authors  at  Oxford  in  1703,  in  Creek  and  Latin.    He 

whose  works  are  extant,  is  Apollonius  Pergsus,  edition  of  Euclid  by  Dr.  Robert  Simpson,  of 

who  flourished  in  the  reizn  of  rtolemy  Euergetes,  Glasgpw,  containing  the  first  six  books,  with  the 

about  A.  A.  C.  230,  and  100  years  after  Euclid,  eleventh  and  twelfth,  is  much  esteemed  for  its 

Ue  was  author  of  the  first  and  principal  work  correctness;  and  Playfair's  edition  of  the  first  six 

on  Conic  Sections;  on  account  of  which,  and  books,  with  two  additional  ones  on  solids,  the 

his  other  accurate  and  ingenious  geometrical  intersection  of  planes,  and  the  quadrature  of  the 

works,  he  acquired  firom  his  patron  the  em-  circle,  is  remarkable  for  the  precision  and  taste 

phatic   appellation   of    the   Great    Geometri-  which  distinguished  every  thing  that  came  from 

<!ian.  the  pen  of  that  accomplished  philosopher. 

Contemporaiy  with  Apollonius,  or  perhaps  a  Besides  the  different  editions  of  Euclid,  we 

few  years  before  him,  flourished  Archimedes ,  ce-  have  several  otlier  elementary  treatises  ongeo- 

lebrated  for  his  extraordinary  mechanical  inven-  metiy ;  the  principal  of  which  are  those  by 

tions  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  and  no  less  Emerson,  Simpson,  Legendrp   2nd  Leslie.    All 

so  for  his  many  ingenious  geometrical  composi-  these  are  works  of  considerable  merit  and  use- 

tions.  EudoxusofCnidus,ArchylasofTarentum,  fulness.    Emerson's  is  quite  a  store-boose  of 

Philolaus,  Eratosthenes,  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  properties;  Simpson's  is  distinguished  by  an 

Dinostratus  the  inventor  of  the  quadratrix.  Me-  elegant  tract  on  geometrical  maxima  and  minima, 

uechmus  his  brother  and  the  disciple  of  Plato,  and  by  a  copious  collection  of  geometrical  pro- 

thetwoAristaeuses,Conon,Thracidiuft,Nicote1es,  blems,  with  their  solutions,  exceedingly  well 

Leon,  Theudius,  Hermotimus,  Hero,  and  Nico-  adapted  to  improve  the  dexterity  and  to  form 

medes,  the  inventor  of  the  conchoid,  besides  the  taste  of  the  young  student.    Leslie's  work 

many  other  ancient  geometricians,  have  contri-  contains  tlie  best  introduction  to  geometrical 

buted  to  the  improvement  of  geometry.  analysis  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  tike  Enghsii 

The  Greeks  continued  their  attention  to  it,  language.     Legendre's  work,  which  has  been 

even  after  they  were  subdued  by  the  Romans ;  recently  translated  into  English,  is,  in  many  re- 

whereas  the  Romans  themselves  were  so  little  ac-  spects,  exceedingly  valuable;  but  there  appears 

quainted  with  it,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  little  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  supplant,  ic 

time  of  their  republic,  that  Tacitus  informs  us  the  English  schools,  the  elements  of  Euclid, 

they  gave  the  name  of  mathematicians  to  those  which,  after  all  th%t  has  been  done  on  the  sub- 

who  pursued  the  chimeras  of  divination  and  ju-  ject,  is,  for  the  i#arposes  of  tuition,  still  unri* 

dicial  astrology.     Nor  does  it  appear  they  were  vailed. 
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Among  those  who  have  gone  beyond  Euclid,  Note.    When  aeveral  angles  are  formed  at  the 

ID  the  application  of  the  elementaiy  principles  of  same  point,  as  at  B  fig.  3^  each  particular  angle 

geometiy,  may  be  named  Apolfonius,  in  his  is  described  by  three  letters,  whereof  the  middle 

Conies,  Plane  Loci,  Determinate  Section,  Tan-  one  shows  the  angular  poi.it,  and  the  other  two 

gencies,  &c.;  Archimedes,  in  his  Treatises  on  the  lines  that  form  the  angle,  thus  C  BD  or  DBC 

t^  Sphere  and  Cylinder,  the  Dimensions  of  the  denotes  the  angle  contained  by  the  line  C  B  and 

Ciicle,  of   Conoids,    Spheroids,    Spirals,    the  DB. 

Quadrature  of  the  Parabola,  &c.  7.  When  a  straight  line  standing  on  another 

Since  the  application  of  algebra  to  the  geo-  straight  line  makes  the  adjacent  angles  equal  to 

metry  of   cunre-lines,   this    science   has   been  one  another,  each  of   the  angles   is  called  a 

gieatly  extended,  and  we  may  number,  among  Uight  Angle,   »nd    the   straight   line  which 

those  who  have  contributed  to  its  improvement,  stands  on  the  other  is  called  a  Perpendicular. 

almost  every  name  of  eminence  connected  witii  Fig.  4. 

abstract   science.     The    names    of   Descartes,  8.  An  Obtuse  Angle  is  that  which  is  greater 

Schooteo,  Leibnitz,  Bemouilli,  Maclaurin,  Cotes,  than  a  right  angle.    Fig.  5. 

and  Waring,  are  intimately  associated  with  the  9.  An  Acute  Ancle  is  that  which  is  less  than 

lus*ofy  of  this  branch  of  the  science.    The  most  a  right  angle.    Fig.  6. 

▼aloable  worky  however,  on  the  algebraic  geo-  10.  Parallel  Straight  Lines  are  such  as 

netry,  is  one  recently  pnUished  by  Dr.  Lardner,  are  in  the  same  plane,  and  which  being  produced 

oC  Dublin.  ever  so  hx  both  ways  do  not  meet    Fig.  7. 

On  the  subject  of  practical  geometry,  the  11.  A  Figure  is  that  which  is  enclosed  by  one 

writeis  may  truly  be  said  to  be  numberless;  the  or  more  boundaries. 

diief  are  Beyer,  Kepler,  Ramus,  Clavius,  Mai-  12.  Recti  lineal  Figures  are  those  which  are 

let,  Tacquet,  Ozoenam,  Gregory,  and  Hulton.  contained  by  straiglit  Unesw 

Ontbe  whole,  the  history  of  geometry  may  13.  Every  plane  figure  bounded  by  three  straight 

be  divided  into  four  grand  eras,  viz.  1st,  From  lines  is  callea  a  Triangle,  of  which  the  three 

its  invention  to  its  introduction  into  Greece  by  straight  lines  are  called  the  sides,  that  side  upon 

Tliales ;  2d,  From  that  period   to  the  time  of  which  the  triangle  is  conceived  to  stand  is  called 

Eoclid;  3d,  From  Euclid  and  Archimedes  to  tiie  base,  and  the  opposite  angular  point  the  ver* 

llw  application  of  algebra  to  the  subject  by  Des-  tez. 

cartes;  and  4th,  From  Descartes  to  Newton  and  14.  An  Eqitilateral  Triangle  is  that  which 

to  the  present  time,  a  period  in  which  the  inven-  has  three  equal  sides.    Fig.  8. 

tioD  of  fluxions,  and  their  application  to  this  15.  An  Isosceles  Triangle  is  that  which  hai 

and  other  branches  of  science,  has  cast  all  pre-  only  two  equal  sides.    Fig.  9 

rious  discoveries  into  shade.  16.  A  Scalene  Triangle  is  that  which  has 

This  science  is  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  all  its  sides  unequal.    Fig.  1 1, 

theoretical  geometry,  and  practical  geometry,  17.  A  Right-angled  Triangle  is  that  which 

the  fermer  showing  the  principles  of  the  science,  has  a  right  angle.    Fig.  10. 

and  the  latter  their  application.    For  their  ap-  18.  An  Obtuse-angled   Triangle   is  that 

pUcatioD,  however,  to  Mensuration,  Trigono-  which  has  an  obtuse  angle.    Fig.  11 . 

Retrt,  and  Navigation,  we  shall  refer  to  the  aF>>  19.  An  Acute-angled  Triangle  is  that  which 

tides  under  those  titles;  and  give  in  this  article  has  all  its  angles  acute.     Fig.  12. 

their  application  in  the  solution  of  practical  pro-  20.    Every  plane    figure  bounded  by   four 

biems  m  pure  geometry.  straight  lines  is  called  a  Quadrilateral,  and 

the  riffbt  line  joininff  the  opposite  angles  is  called 

PART  L  a  Diagonal. 

THEORCTICAL  GBpMETRY:  OR  GENERAL  ,?1.   A  Parallelogram  is  a  quadrilateral  of 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SCIENCE.  which  the  opposite  sides  are  parallel.    Fig.  13. 

_  22.  A  Rectangle  is  a  parallelogram  which  has 

Definitions.  one  right  angle.    Fig.  14. 

1.  A  Poiivr  is  that  which  has  position  but  not  23.  A  Square  is  a  rectangle  which  has  all  its 
aagnimde.                                               .  sides  equal.    Fig.  15. 

2.  A  Line  is  length  without  breadth  or  thick-  24.  A  Rhombus  is  a  parallelogram  whieh  has 
ness;  the  extremities  of  a  line  are  therefore  all  its  sides  equaL    Fig.  17. 

points.  25.  A  Trapezium  is  a  quadrilateral  which  has 

3.  A  Right  Line,  or  Straight  Line,  is  that  not  its  opposite  sides  parallel.    Fig.  18. 

which  lies  evenly  between  its  extreme  points.  Fig.  26.  A  Trapezoid  is  a  quadrilateral  which  has 

1,  Plate  X.  two  of  its  opposite  sides  parallel     Fig.  19. 

4.  A  StrpERFiciES  IS  that  which  has  only  27.  Plane  figures  bounded  by  more  than  four 
length  and  breadth;  the  extremities  of  a  super-  straight  lines  are  OEdled  Poltgons.    Fig.  16. 
iicies  are  therefore  lines,  4md  the  intersections  28.  A  Pentagon  is  a  polygon  of  five  sides,  a 
of  soperficies  with  one  another  are  also  lines.  Hexagon  has  six  sides,  a  Heptagon  seven,  an 

5.  A  Plane  Superficies  is  that  in  which  any  Octal  on  eight,  a  Non agon  nine,  a  Decagon  teiw 
two  points  being  taken,  the  straight  line  between  an  Undecagou  eleven,  and  a  Dodecagon  twelve 
them  lies  wholly  in  that  superficies.  sides. 

6.  A  Plane  Rectilineal  Angle  is  the  in-  29.  A  Regular  Polygon  has  all  its  sides  and 
cUnationoftwo  straight  lines  to  one  another,which  ftU  its  angles  equal;  if  they  are  not  equal,  the 
ineet  together,  but  are  not  in  the  same  straight  polygon  is  Irregular. 

line.    Fig.2.  30»  AClRCLtisaplanefigciTebouDdedbyon^ 
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line  called  the  circumference,  which  is  such,  that  47.  A  Tangevt  to  a  Circle  Is  a  straig^ht  line 

all  straight  lines  drawn  to  it  from  a  certain  point  that  meets  the  circle  at  one  point,  and  every 

within  it  called  the  centre  are  equal ;   and  these  where  else  falls  without  it.    Fig.  27. 

straight  lines  are  called  the  radii  of  the  circle.  48.  A  Secant  is  a  straight  line  tliat  cuts  the 

The  circumference  itself  is  also  often  called  a  cir-  circle ;  lying  partly  within  and  partly  without  it 

cle.    Fig.  20.  Fig.  27. 

31.  The  Diameter  of  a  circle  is  a  straight  line  49.  A  Right-lined  Figure  is  inscrihed  in  a 
passing  through  the  centre,  and  terminate  both  circl^ ;  or  the  circle  circumscribes  it,  when  all  the 
ways  by  the  circumference.  angular  points  of  the  figure  are  in  the  circumfe- 

32.  An  Arc  of  a  circle  is  any  part  of  its  cir-  rence  of  the  circle.    Fig.  28. 

•cumfeience.    Fig.  21 .  50.  A  Right-lined  Figure  circumscribes  a 

33.  A  Chord  is  a  straight  line  joining  the  ex-  circle ;  or  the  circle  is  inscribed  in  it,  when  all 
iremities  of  an  arc.    Fig.  21 .  the  sides  of  the  figure  touch  the  circumference  of 

34.  A  Segment  is  any  part  of  a  circle  bound-  the  circle.    Fig.  28. 

€d  by  an  arc  and  its  chora.    Fig>  21.  51.  One  Right-lined  Figure  b  inscribed  in 

35.  A  Semicircle  is  half  the  circle,  or  a  seg-  another ;  or  the  latter  circumscribes  the  former, 
ment  cut  off  by  a  diameter.    The  half  circum-  when  all  the  angular  points  of  the  former  are 
ference  is  also  sometimes  called  a  semicircle,  placed  in  the  sides  of  ue  latter.    Fig.  28. 
Fig.  20.  52.  Similar  Figures  are  those  that  hare  aU 

36.  A  Sector  is  any  part  of  a  circle  which  is  the  angles  of  the  one  equal  to  all  the  angles  of 
bounded  by  an  arc  and  two  radii  drawn  to  its  the  other,  each  to  each,  and  the  sides  about  these 
circumference.    Fig.  22.  angles  proportional. 

37.  A  Quadrant,  or  quarter  of  a  circle,  is  a  53.  The  Perimeter  of  a  Figure  is  the  sum 
sector  having  a  quarter  of  a  circle  for  its  arc,  and  of  all  its  sides  taken  together. 

ks  two  radii  perpendicular  to  each  other.  A  Note.    When  the  word  line  occurs,  without 

4}uarter  of  the  circumference  is  also  called  a  quad-  the  addition  of  either  straight  or  curved,  a  straight 

sant.    Fig.  23.  line  is  always  meant 

38.  The  Height,  or  Altitude,  of  a  figure  is  a  . 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  an  angle  or  its  vertex  axioms. 

to  tne  opposite  side  or  base.    Fig.  24.  1.  Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 

39.  In  a  right-angled  triangle  the  side  oppo-  are  equal  to  one  another. 

site  the  liffht  angle  is  called  the  Htpothenuse,  2.  When  equals  are  added  to  equals,  the  wholes 

and  the  ouer  two  sides  are  called  the  Legs,  or  are  equal. 

sometimes  ^e  base  and  perpend  iailar.   Fig.  10.  3.  When  equals  are  taken  from  equals,  the  re- 

40.  The  circumference  oi  every  circle  is  sup-  mainders  are  equal. 

posed  to  be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  4.  When  equals  are  added  to  unequals,  the 

Degrees,  and  each  degree  into  sixty  Minutes,  wholes  are  unequal. 

each  minute  into  sixty  Seconds,  and  so  on.  5.  When  equals  are  taken  from  unequals,  the 

Hence  a  semicircle  contains  180  degrees,  and  a  remainders  are  unequal. 

quadrant  ninety  degrees.  6.  Things  which  arc  like   multiples  of  the 

41.  The  Measure  of  a  Rectilineal  Angle  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 

is  an  arc  of  any  circle  contained  between  the  two  7.  Things  which  are  like  parts  of  the  same  thing 

lines  which  form  that  angle,  the  angular  point  are  equal. 

being  the  centre,  and  it  is  estimated  by  the  num-  8.  The  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  taken  to* 

ber  of  degrees  in  that  arc.    Fig.  25.  gether. 

42.  Identical  Figures  are  such  a&  have  all  9.  Things  which  coincide,  or  fill  the  same 
the  sides  and  |all  the  angles  of  the  one,  respec-  space,  are  identical,  or  mutually  equal  in  their 
tively  equal  to  all  the  sides  and  all  the  angles  of  parts. 

the  other,  each  to  each,  so  that  if  the  one  figure  10.  All  right  angles  are  equal  to  one  another, 

were  applied  to,  or  laid  upon  the  other,  all  the  11.  A  line  which  meets  one  of  two  parallel 

aides  or  the  one  would  exactly  fiaill  upon  and  lines  will  if  produced  meet  the  other, 

cover  all  the  sides  of  the  other,  the  two  becoming,  12.  If  two  straight  lines  intersect  each  other, 

as  it  were,  but  one  and  the  same  figure.  they  cannot  both  be  parallel  to  the  same  straight 

43.  The  Distance  of  a  Point  from  a  Line  line. 

is  the  straight  line  drawn  from  that  point  per-  ^                        «                *                   n 

pendicular  to,  and  terminating  in  that  line.  Properties  of  Straight  Lines,  and  Plane 

44.  An  Angle  in  a  Segment  of  a  Circle  is  Rectilineal  Figures. 

that  which  is  contained  by  two  lines  drawn  from  Theorem  I. — In  any  two  triangles,  as  ABG 

any  point  in  the  arc  of  the  segment  to  the  extre-  DBF  (fig.  30  p.  I),  if  two  sides,  as  A  B,  A  Ct 

mities  of  that  arc.    Fig.  26.  in  the  one,  be  respectively  eoual  to  two  sides, 

45.  An  Angle  ON  a  Segment,  or  an  Arc,  is  as  D  E,  DF,  in  the  other,  ana  the  angle  A,  in- 
that  which  is  contained  by  two  lines  drawn  from  eluded  by  the  sides  A  B,  AC,  be  equal  to  the 
any  point  in  the  opposite,  or  supplemental  part  angle  D,  included  by  the  sides  D£,DF;  then 
of  toe  drcumfievenoej  to  the  extremities  of  the  triangles  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and  nave 
the  arc,  and  containing  the  arc  between  them,  the  angles  equal  which  are  opposite  the  e<iual 
Fig.  26.  sides. 

46.  An  Angle  AT  THE  Circumference  is  that  For,  conceive  the  point  A  to  be  laid  on  the 
whose  angular  point  is  any  where  in  the  circum-  point  D,  and  the  line  A  B  on  the  line  D  E,  then, 
feienoe ;  and  an  angle  at  the  oentie  is  that  whose  as  these  lines  are  equal,  the  point  B  will  fidl  of 
angular  point  is  at  <he  centre.    Fig.  26.  the  point  £.    And  as  A  B  coincides  with  D  £ 
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•Dd  die  angle  Ais  equal  to  the  angle  D,  the  side  the  point  C  fall  at  G,  and  Join  FG.    Then,  aa 

A  C  win  fidl  on  the  side  DF;  and,  these  sides  D  F  and  DO  are  equal,  the  angles  DFG  and 

being  eqnal^  the  point  C  will  &11  on  the  point  F ;  D  G  F  are  equal  (Theorem  III.) ;  and  in  the  same 

and,  consequently,  the  line  BC  will  coincide  way  may  the  angles  £FG  and  EGF  be  shown 

with  the  line  EF.    Hence,  the  two  triangles  are  to  be  equal.     Hence  the  angles  DFE,  and 

identical, haTingall  the  parts  in  the  one  equal  to  DG£,orACB,  are  equal ;  and,  consequently 

the  corresponding  parts  in  the  other,  viz.  the  (Theorem  I.),  the  triangles  ABC,  and  DEF,  are 

side  BC  to  the  side  £F,  the  ai^le  B  to  the  angle  identical,  and  haye  the  angles  B  AC,  and  E D F, 

E^tbe  angle  C  to  the  angle  F,  and  the  whole  equal,  and  the  angles  BAC,  and  EDF,  also 

tfiangle  A  B  C  to  the  triangle  D  E  F.  equal. 

TsEoaEM  II.— If  two  triangles,  as  ABC,       Theorem  VI.^The  angles  DBA,  DBC  (fig. 

D  £  F  (fig.  30,  p.  I.),  have  two  angles  as  B  and  34,  p.  I.)>  which  one  straight  line,  D  B,  makes 

C  in  tlie  one,  respectively  equal  to  two  angles,  with  another,  A  C,  on  the  same  side  of  it,  are 

as  £  and  F  in  the  other,  and  the  sides  BC,  and  either  two  right  angles,  or,  together,  they  are 

£  F,  adjacent  to  these  angles  also  equal,  the  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
triangies  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and  have        For,  if  BD  is  perpendicular  to  AC,  each  of 

those  sides  equal  which  are  opposite  the  equal  tlie  angles  A  B  D  anu  D  B  C  is  a  right  angle.  If 

angles.  B  D  is  not  perpendicular  to  A  C,  let  B  £  1^  per- 

For,  conceive  the  point  B  to  be  laid  on  the  pendicular  to  A ;  then  A  B  D  exceeds  (he  right 

point  E,  and  the  line  B  C  on  the  line  £  F,  then,  angle  AB  £  by  the  right  angle  £  B  D,  and  D  B  C 

because   these    lines  are  equal,  the    point  C  is  less  than  the  right  angle  £  B  C  by  the  same 

will  fiUI  on  the  point  F.    And,  as  BC  coincides  angle  £  B  D ;  the  angles  A  B  D  and  D  B  C  are, 

with  £F,  and  the  angle  B  is  equal  to  the  angle  together,  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
£,  the  side  B  A  will  hli  on  the  side  C  D ;  and.        Cor.  All  the  angles  that  can  be  made  at  a 

for  a  like  reason,  A  C  will  &U  on  D  F,  and  the  point,  as  B,  by  any  number  of  lines  drawn  on 

points  A  and  D  will  consequently  coincide;  the  the  same  side  of  a  line,  as  A  C,  are,  together, 

triaagles  are,  therefore,  identical,   baring  the  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  and,  as  all  the  angles 

parts  in  one  respectively  equal  to  the  corres-  that  can  be  made  at  the  same  point  by  lines  drawn 

ponding  parts  in  the  other.  on  the  other  side  of  AC  are  blso  together  equal 

THEoaEM  III. — In  any  isosceles  triangle,  as  to  two  right  angles,  we  may  infer  that  all  th& 

ABC  (fig.  31,  p.  I),  the  angles  B  and  C,  oppo-  angles  that  can  be  made  in  the  same  plane  about 

ate  the  equal  sides  A  B  and  AC,  are  equal.  any  point,  are,   together,  equal  to  two  right 

For,  conceive  the  angle  B  A  C  to  be  bisected  angles, 
by  the  line  AD,  then,    as  the  two  triangles       Theorem  VII. — If  two  straight  lines,  as  A B^ 

A  BD,  A  C  D,  have  A  C  equal  to  A  B,  A  D,  D  £  (fig.  35  p.  I.),  intersect  each  other,  any  two 

common,  and  the  angles  BAD  and  D  A  C  equal,  vertical  or  opposite  angles,  as  A  C  D,  B  C  £,  are 

they  are  identical  (Tlieorem  I.),  and  have  there-  equal, 
fere  die  angles  B  and  C  equal.  For,  as  A  C  meets  D  £,  the  angles  A  C  D  and 

Cor.  1.    The  line  which  bisects  the  angle  A  C  £  are,  together,  equal  to  two  right  angles 

included  between  the  equal  sides  of  an  isosceles  (Theorem  VI.);   and,  as  EC  meets  AD,  the 

triangle,  bisects  the  third  side  also,  and  is  per-  angles  ACE  and  £  C  B  are  also,  together,  equal 

pendiciUar  to  it.  -  to  two  right  augles.  Hence  the  sum  of  the  angles 

Cor.  2.    An  equilateral  triangle   is  also  an  ACD  and  AC£  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 

equiangular  one.  angles  ACE  and  ECB,  and,  if  the  common 

TsEOfiCM  IV. — ^If  a  triangle,  as  A  BC  (fig.  32,  angle  AC  £  be  omitted  from  each  sum,  the  re^ 

p.  I.),  have  two  equal  angles,  as  A  and  B,  the  maining  angles,  AC D  and  ECB,  are  equal, 
sides  A  C  and  BC,  opposite  those  angles,  are       TnEoaEM  VIIL^If  any  side,  as  A  B  (fig.  36, 

also  equal.  p.  l.\  be  produced,  as  to  D,  the  outward  angle^ 

For,  if  AC  and  BC  are  not  equal,  suppose  C  BD  is  greater  than  either  of  the  in^vard  and 

one  of  them,  as  A  C,  to  be  longer  than  the  other,  opposite  angles  A  and  C. 
and  conceive  A  D  to  be  the  part  of  A  C  which  is       For  bisect  B  C  in  E,  join  A  E,  and  produce 

eqnalto  BC,  and  join  BD.    Then,  as  AD  is  it  till  EF  isequal  to  A£,  and  join  BF.    Then 

etioal  to  BC,  AB  common  to  both,  and  the  an-  as  A  £  is  equal  to  £  F,  B  £  to  EC,  and  the 

glesCABand  C  B  A  equal,  the  triangles  A  B  D  angles  A  EC  and  B  £  F  are  also  equal  (Theorem 

and  A  B  C  are  themselves  equal  (Theorem  I.),  the  VII.),  the  triangles  AECandBEFare  identical 

less  equal  to  the  (nreater  which  is  impossible.  (Theorem  I.),  and  the  angle  EBF  is  equal  to  the 

AC  and  B  C  are,  therefore,  not  unequal,  that  is,  angle  ACE;  consequentW  the  whole  angle  C  B  D 

^ey  are  equal.  is  greater  than  the  angle  C. 

Cor.    An    equiangular  triangle  is  also  an       By  producing  CB  as  to  C, it  maybe  shown  in 

«)mlateral  one.  the  same  vray  that  the  angle  ABO,  which  is  equal 

Theorem   V. — If  . two  triangles,  as    ABC,  to  C  B D  is  greater  than  BAC. 
DEF(fig.  33  p.  I.),  have  the  sides  AC  and       Theorem  IX. — In  any  triangle,  as  A  B  C  (fig. 

PF,  AB  and  DE,  and  BC  and  EF,  respec-  37,  p.  I.),  if  a  side  A  B  be  greater  than  another 

^vely  equal,  the  triangles  are  identical,  and  have  side  A  C,  the  angle  A  C  B,  opposite  the  greater 

^  angles  equal,  which  are  opposite  the  equal  side  A B,  is  greater  than  the  angle  ABC,  oppo- 

tides.  site  the  less  side  A  C. 

For  let  the  point  A  be  laid  on  D,  and  the  line       For  let  A  D  be  the  part  of  AB  which  is  emial 

AB  on  the  Ime  D E ;  then,  as  these  lines  are  to  A C,  and  join  C D.    Then  the  angles  ACD 

^ualjAe  points  B  and  £  will  coincide.    Let  and  ADC  are  equal  (Tlieorem  III.);  but  the 
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ftugle  A  D  C  is  greater  than  the  angle  B  (Theorem  equal  to  C  F  £.  Then,  as  A  B  is  parallel  to  C  D, 

VIII.) ;  therefore  the  angle  AC  D  is  also  greater  £  D  is  not  parallel  to  C  D,  it  will,  therefpre,  meet 

than  B,  and  consequently  the  angle  AUB  is  it  in  some  point, as  D;  and  in  the  triangle,  EFD, 

much  greater  than  B.  the  outwaixi  angle  £  F  C,  is  greater  than  the  angle 

Theorem  X.— In  any  triangle,  as  ABC  (fig.  DEF  (Theorem  VIII.),  which  was  supposed 

37,  p.  I.),  the  greater  angle,  as  C,  has  the  side  equal  to  it,  which  is  impossihle.    The  angles 

A B  opposite  to  it,  greater  than  the  side  AC,  C  F  £,  and  B £  F,  are  therefore  equal, 

opposite  the  less  angle  B-  Theorem  XVI. — If  the  alternate  angles  B  E  F 

For,  if  A  B  were  equal  to  A  C,  the  angles  B  and  C  F  £  (fig.  40,  p.T.)  are  equal,  A  B  and  C  D 

and  C  would  be  equal  (Theorem  III.) ;  and,  if  are  parallel. 

AB  were  less  than  AC,  the  anele  C  would  be  For,  if  A B  is  not  parallel  to  CD,  let  ED 

less  than  the  angle  B,  both  of  which  conclu'  drawn  from  £  be  parallel  to  it    Then  the  angle 

sions  are  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  C  F  £    equal    to   the    alternate    angle  F  £  D 

the  angle  C  b  greater  than  the  angle  B ;  hence  (Theorem  XV.),  and  also  by  hypothesis  equal  to 

the  side  A  B  must  be  greater  than  the  side  AC.  the  F  £ B,  the  angles  F  £ D  and  F  £  B  must  be 

Theorem  XI. — ^If  two  triangles,  as  ABC,  equal,  which  is  impossible.  Hence  no  line  drawn 
DEF  (fig.  38  p.  I.),  have  two  sides  AB,  B  C,  of  through,  except  £  B,  can  be  parallel  to  C  D. 
the  one,  respectively  eaual  to  two  sides  D£,  Theorem  XVIL^Tf  A  B,C  D  (fig.  40,  p.  I.), 
EF,  of  the  other,  but  the  angle  ABC  greater  two  parallel  lines,  be  cut  by  anoUier  line  E  F, 
than  the  angle  D  £ F ;  then  the  side  AC  will  be  any  outward  angle,  as  A  £  G,  is  equal  to  the  in- 
greater  than  the  side  D  F.  ward  and  opposite  one  C  F  £  on  the  same  side  of 

Let  A  B  G  be  the  part  of  the  angle  ABC  which  E  H,  and  any  two  inward  angles,  as  A  £  F  and 

is  equal  to  D  £  F,  and  let  B  G  be  equal  to  E  F  or  £  F  C,  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

£  C.    Then  (Theorem  I.)  the  triangles  A  B  G  For  the  angle  B  £  F  being  equal  to  the  angle 

and  D EF  are  identical,  and  have  the  sides  AG  AEG  (Theorem  VII.),  and  also  equal  to  the 

and  D  F  equal.  And,  as  B  G  and  B  C  are  equal,  ande  C  F  £  (Theorem  XV.),  the  angles  A  £  G 

the  angles  13  G  C  and  B  C  G  are  equal ;  hence  and  C  F  £  are  equal.  And  as  the  angles  A  £  F 

B  G  C  is  greater  than  A  C  G,  and  much  more  is  and  B  £  F,  together,  are  equal  to  two  right  angles 

AG  C  greater  than  A C  G ;  hence  (  riiiorem  X.)  (Theorem  VI.),  and  the  angle  B  £  F  is  equal  to 

A  C  is  greater  than  A  G,  or  than  its  equal  D  F.  the  angle  C  F  £,  the  angles  A  £  F   and  C  F  £ 

Theorem  XII. — If  two  triangles,  as  A  B  C,  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

DEF  (fig.  38,  p.  I.),  have  two  sides  A  B,  B C,  Theorem  XVIII.— -If  two  lines,  as  A  B,  £  F 

of  the  one  respectively  equal  to  D  E,  EF,  two  ffig.  41  p.  I),  be  each  parallel  to  another  line  as 

sides  of  the  other;  but  the  third  side  A  C  of  the  C  D,  AB  and  £  F  are  parallel  to  each  other, 

one  greater  than  the  third  »ide  D  F  of  the  other,  Let  the  lines  be  cut  by  the  line  G  H I K  L ; 

the  angle  ABC  will  be  greater  than  the  angle  then  as  the  angle  H I C  is  equal  to  B  H I  (Theo- 

DEF.  rem  XV.),  and  also  equal  to  IKE  (Theorem 

For,  ifABC  and  DEF  were  equal,  AC  and  XVII.),  the  angles  Bill  and  IK£  are  equal, 

DF  would  be  equal  (Theorem  I.),  which,  by  and  consequently  (Theorem  XVI.)  the  lines  A  B 

hypothesis,  tliey  are  not ;  and,  if  ABC  were  less  and  EF  are  parallel. 

than  D  E  F,  AC  would  be  less  than  I)  F  (The-  Theorem  XIX.— If  any  side,  as  AB  (fig.  42, 

orem  XI.),  which  it  is  not.     Hence,  as  A  BC  is  p.  I.)  of  a  triangle  A  B  C  be  produced,  the  out- 

neither  equal  to  nor  less  than  D  E  F,  it  must  be  ward  angle  C  B  D,  is  equal  to  both  the  inward 

greater.  and  opposite  angles  A  and  C. 

Theorem  XIII. — ^In  any  triangle,  as  ARC,  Let  BE  be  a  line  parallel  to  AC:    then 

(fig.  39,  p.  I.^,  the  sum  of  any  two  of  its  sides,  (Theorem  XV.)  the  angles  A  C  B  and  C  B  £  are 

as  A  C  and  0  B,  is  greater  than  the  third  side  equal ;  and  (Theorem  XVII.)  the  angles  CAB 

AB.  and  E  B  D  are  equal ;  hence  the  angle  C  B D  is 

Produce  A  C  till  C  D  is  equal  to  C  B,  and  join  equal  to  the  sum  of  tlie  angles  A  and  C. 

DB;  then  (Theorem  III.)  the  angles  I)  and  Cor.  1.  As  the  angles  CBD  and  CB  A  are 

D  B  C  are  equal,  therefore  the  angle  A  B  D  is  together  equal  to  two  right  angles  (Theorem  VI.) 

greater  than  the  angle  I),  and  hence  (Theorem  and  the  angle  C  B  D  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 

X.)  A  D,  or  the  sum  of  A  C  and  C  B,  is  greater  angles  A  and  C,  the  three  interior  angles  of  any 

ban  A  B.  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Theorem  XIV. — In  any  triangle,  as  ABC  Cor.  2.  Either  of  the  angles  C  or  A  is  the  dif* 

(fig.  39,  p.  I.),  the  difference  of  any  two  of  its  ference  between  the  other  and  the  outward  angle 

sides,  as  AC  and  A  B,  is  less  than  tlie  third  side  C  B  E. 

B  C.  Theorem  XX. — All  the  interior  angles  of  any 

For  let  A  £  be  the  part  of  A  B  the  greater,  rectilineal  figure,  AB  C  D  E  (fig.  43,  p.  L),  are 

which  is  equal  to  AC  the  less ;  then,  as  AC  and  together  equal  to  twice  as  many  right  angles  as 

C  B  (Theorem  XT  II.)  are  together  greater  than  the  figure  has  sides  wanting  four  right  angles. 

A  E  and  E  B ;  if  the  equal  parts,  A  C  and  A  E,  For  from  any  point,  as  F,  within  the  figure,  let 

be  taken  front  each,  EB,  the  difference  of  AC  lines  be  drawn  to  its  angular  points,  dividing  the 

and  A  B,  will  remain  less  than  C  B.  figure  into  as  many  triangles  as  it  has  sides ;  then 

Theorem  XV. — If  a  line,  £  F  (fig.  40,  p.  I.),  the  interior  angles  of  each  triangle  being  equal  to 

intersect  two  parallel  lines,  A  B  and  C  D,  the  two   right  angles,  the    interior  angles    of   all 

alternate  angles  B  £  F,  C  F  £  will  be  equal  to  the  triangles   (which    are  the   interior   angles 

each  olher.  of  the  figure,  and  the   angles  about  the  point 

If  they  are  unequal,  suppose  B  £  F  to  be  the  F,  or    the  interior  ancles  of  the    figure  and 

greater,  and  that  D  E  F  is  the  part  of  it  which  is  four   right    angles),    are    equal    to    twice    as 
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wmy  n^t* angles  as  the  figure  has  sides.  Hence  Cor.  If  the  diagonals  A  E  and  D  B  be  drawn, 

the  intefinr  angles  of  the  figure  are  equal  to  the  triiangles  ABB  and  A  D  B,  halves  of  equal 

twice  as  many  right  angles  as^  figure  hu  sides  parallelograms,  are  equal, 

ivaiitiug  four  right  angles.  Theorsx  XXV. — Parallelograms,  as  A  B  C  D, 

Ccr,  1.  All  &e  interior  angles  of  a  quadiilate-  £  F  G  U  (fig.  46,  p.  I.),  on  equal  bases  A  B  and 

nl  figure  are  together  equal  to  four  right  angles.  £  F,  and  between  the  same  parallels  A  F  and 

Cor.  3.  If  the  sides  of  the  figure  be  produced  DG,  are  equal  to  each  other.    For  HGbemg 

the  sum  of  the  outward  angles  will  be  four  right  equad  and  parallel  to  £F  (Theorem  XXI.)  is 

angles. — ^For,  each  interior  with  its  corresponding  equal   and   parallel    to   AB,  hence   (Theorem 

ttierior  angle  being  equal  to  two  right  angles  XXI 11.)  All  is  equal  and  parallel  to  BG,  there- 

(Theorem  VI.),  all  the  interior  and  exterior  an-  fore  A  H  G  B  is  a  parallelogram ;  and  each  of 

gics  Witt  be  equal  to  twice  as  many  right  angles  the  parallelograms  A  C  and  E  G  being  equal  to 

as  the  figure  has  sides,  or  equal  to  the  interior  the  paraHelogram  A  G,  they  are  equal  to  each 

togles  aiMi  four  right  angles ;  therefore  the  exte-  other, 

nor  angles  are  equal  to  four  right  angles.  Car.  1.  If  B  D  and  EG  be  joined,  the  trian- 

TxEoaxM  XXI.— In  any  parallelogram,  as  A  gles  ABO  and  E  F  G,  the  balres  of  the  equal 

BCD  (fig.  44,  p.  I.),  the  opposite  sides  are  equal  parallelograms  A  C  and  £  G  are  equal, 

to  each  ouer,  and  so  are  abo  the  opposite  an-  Cor.  2.  If  a  parallelogram  and  a  triangle  be  on 

gles,  and  the  diagonal  B  I)  dirides  it  into  two  the  same  or  on  equal  bases,  and  between  the 

equal  triangles.  same  parallels,  the  parallelogram  will  be  double 

For  A  B  and  C  D  being  parallel,  and  A  D  and  the  triangle. 

C  B  also  parallel,  the  angle  A  B  D  is  equal  to  Theorem  XXVI. — Equal  triangles,  as  A  B  C, 

the  angle  C  D  B  and  the  angle  A  D  B  to  the  AD  B  (fig.  47,  p.  I.)  on  the  same  base  A  B,  are 

angle  C  B  D  (Theorem  XV.) ;  and,  as  D  B  is  com-  between  the  same  paurallels. 

moQ  to  both  triangles,  the  triangles  are  (Theorem  For  if  DC  is  not  parallel  to  A  B,  let  D  £ 

H.)  identical,  baring  A  B  equal  to  C  D,  A D  to  meeting  AC  in  £  be  parallel  to  A  B,  and  join 

BC,  and  the  angle  A  to  the  angle  C,  and  as  the  B£.    Then  the  triangles  ABDand  AB£are 

two  parts  of  the  angle  ADC  are  equal  to  the  equal  (Cor.  Theorem  XXIV.);  and  the  triangles  A 

two  parts  of  the  angle  A  B  C,  the  angles  ADC  B  D  and  A  BC  are  e*|ual,  by  hypothesis ;  hence 

ind  A  BC  are  also  equal.  the  triangles  ABC  and  AB  E  are  equal,  the  less 

Car.  U  a  parallelogram  hare  one  right  angle,  to  the  greater,  which  is  impossible.     No  line 

all   its  angles   are   right   angles,  and  conse-  therefore,  drawn  through  D,  except  DC,  can  be 

qoently  all  the  angles  of  a  rectangle  are  right  parallel  to  A  B,  and  D  C  and  A  B  are  therefore 

ucles.  parallel. 

TacoauiXXII.— Any  quadrilateral,  as  ABC  Theorem   XXVII.— If  AB  (fig.  48,  p.  I.) 

D (fig.  44,  p.  I.),  whose  opposite  sides  are  rcspcc-  be  a  line,  and  BC  another  divided  into  any 

tively  equal  is  a  parallelogram.  number  of  parts,  as  B  D,  D E,  EC,  the  rcct- 

Kor,  D  B  being  joined,  the  triangles  A  B  D  and  angle  contained  by  A  B  and  BC  is  equal  to  the 

C  D  B  are  (Theorem   V.)  identical,  having  the  rectangles  contained  by  A  B  and  B  D,  A  B  and 

n;1«  C  D  B  and  A  B  D  equal,  and  the  angles  D  E,  and  A  B  and  E  (J. 

A 1)  B and  C  B  D  equal.  Hence  (Theorem  XVI.)  For  let  AC  be  the  rectangle  contained  by 

ABand  CD  are  parallel,  and  AD  and  BC  are  AB  and  BC,  and  let  DF  and  EG  be  drawn 

parallel;    and  consequently   (Def.   XXI.)  the  parallel  to  AB;  then  the  rectangle  AC  is  the 

6^re  A  BC  D  is  a  parallelogram.  sum  of  the  rectangles  AD,  F  E,  and  EC.    Now 

Or.  lience  a  square  is  a  parallelogram.  AD  is  contained  by  AB  and  B D,  F  £  by  F D 

Tbeorem  XXIII.— The  lines  A  C  and   BD  and  D£,  and  GC  by  GEand  EC;  and,  asDE 

('fie.  44,  p.  I.)  which  ioin  the  corresponding  ex-  and  EG  are  each  equal  to  AB,  their  rectangles 

tremities  of  equal  and  parallel  lines,  as  A  B  and  are  equal  to  rectangles  contained  by  A  B  and 

C D,  are  themselves  equal  and  parallel.  B D,  A B  and  D  E,  and  AB  and  EC. 

For,  BC  being  joined,  the  angles  A  B  C  and  Cor.  1.  If  A  B  be  equal  to  BD,  AD  will  be 

D  C  B  are  equal  (Theorem  XV.)    and  conse-  a  square  on  B  D,  and  D  H  will  be  a  rectangle 

qttfntly  (Theorem  I.)  the  trianf^les  ABC  and  under  B  D  and  D  C ;    therefore  Uie  rectangle 

be  Hut  identical,  and  have  A  C  equal  to  B  D,  under  a  line,  and  a  part  of  itself,  is  equal  to  5ie 

and  the  angles  AC  B  and  D  B  C  equal,  when  square  of  that  part,  and  the  rectangle  of  the  two 

A  C  aod  B  D  areparallel  (Theorem  XVI.).  parts. 

TaroREM  XXIv. — If  two  parallelograms,  as  Cor.  2.  If  B  A  be  equal  to  BC,  B  H  will  be 

A  BC  D,  A  B £F(fig.  45,  p.  I.),  be  on  the  same  a  square  on  BC ;  hence  the  rectangles  under  a 

Use  A  B,  and  between  the  same  parallels^  B,  line,  and  the  several  parts  of  itself,  are  equal  to 

tfid  FC,  those  parallelograms  are  equal  to  each  the  square  of  that  line. 

o<Ur.  Theorem  X.W'III. — ^The  square  of  the  sum 

tor,  (Theorem  XXI.)  F  E  and  D  C  are  each  of  two  lines,  as  AF  and  F  B  (fig.  49,  p.  I.),  is 

**wi  to  A  B,  they  are  therefore  equal  to  each  equal  to  the  square  of  each  line,  aod  twice  the 

^•er,  and  if  £  D  be  added  to  each,  F  D  and  E  C  rectangle  contained  by  these  lines. 

^W  be  equal ;  and  as  A  F  i<;  equal  to  B  K,  and  Let  AC  be  the  square  on  A  B,  and  FI  the 

A  D  to  B  C,  the  triangles  .\  0  K,  and  B  C  E,  are  square  on  F  B,  and  produce  F  G  and  I G  till 

«qval  (Theorem  V).      If  ihrrcfore  each  of  Uiese  thev  meet  D  C  and  A  D  in  E  and  H  ;  then  H  I 

<^«t]  triangles  be  taken  from  the  whole  figure  and  E  F  are  equal,  being  equal  to  A  B  and  B  C| 

A  6  C  F.  the  rem.iinfiers,  or  the  parallelograms  sides  of  the  same  souare ;  if  from  these  equals, 

A  DEF  and  ABC  D  are  equal.  the  equal  paru  G  I  and  FG  be  taken,  the  re* 
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inaining  parts  G£  and  G  H  will  be  equal.    But  (Theorem  XXI.)»  they  are  equal  aM  Mjtfel  to 

HGisequal  toDBjand  G£  toHD,aiidthe  each  other  (Theorem    XXIII.^  ther^re  AC 

angle  D  being  a  right  angle,  H  £  is  a  square  on  and  L  M  are  also  equal  and  pamUel,  and  hence 

H  G,  or  it  is  equal  to  the  square  of  A  B.    But  A  M  is  a  parallelogram, 

the  parallelograms  AC  and  G  C  are  rectangles,  Now  ^Theorem  XXIV.)  the   parallelogranis 

each  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  AF  AG  aud  AH  are  equal,  for  they  are  on  the 

and  F  B ;  for  F  G  and  G I  are  each  equal  to  same  base  A  B^  and  between  the  same  parallels 

F  B,  and  I  C  is  equalto  A  F.    Hence  the  square  A  B  and  C  H.    But  the  parallelogram  A  H  is 

of  A  B,  or  the  square  of  the  sum  of  AF  and  equal  to  die  parallelogram  AN,  for  they  are  on 

F  B,  is  equal  to  the  squaresof  A  F  and  F  B,  and  the  same  base  A  L,  and  between  the  same  pa- 

twice  the  rectangle  of  A  F  and  F  B.  rallels  A  L  and  K  U ;  hence  the  parallelograms 

Cor,  The  square  of  any  line  is  four  tioies  the  AG  and  A N,  being  each  equal  to  A U,  are 

f^uare  of  half  that  line.  equal  to  each  other.    SimUarly  the  parallelo- 

TffEOREM  XXIX. — The  square  of  A  C,  the  grams  C  £  and  C  N  may  be  shown  to  be  equal; 

difference  of  two  lines  AB  and  BC  (fig.  50,  and  consequently  the  two  parallelograms  AG 

p.  I.),  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  those  and  C  £  are  equal  to  the  whole  pandlelogram 

lines,  all  but  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  A  M. 

them.  Cor,  If  the  parallelograms  AG  and  C£  be 

For  let  A  D  be  the  square  on  the  difference  squares,  and  the  angle  A  B  C  a  right  angle, 

A  C,  A  F  the  square  on  the  greater  A  B,  and  then  the  parallelogram  A  M  will  also  be  a  square, 

C  I  the  square  on  the  less  B  C ;  and  produce  and  equal  to  the  two  squares  A  G  and  C  £. 

E  D  to  meet  FC  in  II.    Then  G  H  and  H  K  Theorem  XXXII  —In  any  triangle  as  ABC 

are  the  excess  of  the  two  squares  A  F  ana  C  I  (fig.  53,  p.  II.),  obtuse  angled  at  A,  if  a  perp<»- 

above  the  square  A  D.    Now  as  A  B  is  equal  dicular  C  D  be  drawn  from  C  on  the  base  pro- 

to  AG,  and  AC  to  AE,  EG  is  equal  toBC;  duced,  then  BC»=  B  A»  4- AC»+ 2  BAD. 

and,  AB  being  equal  to  GF,  GU  is  equal  to  a  For  (Theorem  XXXI.,  Cor.)  BC*=  B  D» 

rectangle  under  A  B  and  B  C.    Again,  as  A  C  -f  D  C» ;  but  (Theorem  XXVIII.)  B  D»  =:  B  A* 

is  equal  to  C  D,  and  C  B  to  C  K,  A  B  is  equal  -fAD"-i-2BA-AD;  therefore  BC*  =  BA» 

toDK;  and,  CB  being  equalto  KI,  UK  is  -f  AD»-f  DC»-|- 2BA- AD.    But  (Theorem 

equal  to  a  rectangle  under  A  B  and  B  C ;  hence  XXXI.  Cor.)  A  D*  -f  D  C*  =  A  C*,  heuce 

the  square  of  the  difference  of- A  B  and  B C  is  BC*=zBA*-f  AC» -f  2BA  •  AD. 

equal  to  the  square  of  each  of  those  lines,  di-  Theorem    XXXIII. — In    any   triangle,    as 

minished  by  twice  their  rectangle.  ABC  (fig.  54,  p.  II.),  if  C  D  be  a  perpendicu- 

Theorem    XXX.— The    difference    of    the  lar,  drawn  from  C  on  the  opposite  side  A  B, 

squares  of  any  two  unequal  lines,  as  A  B,  AC  then  B  C  =  B  A'  -f  A  C —  2  B  A  *  A D. 

(fig.  51,  p.  I.),  is  equal  to  a  rectangle  under  their  For  (Theorem  XXXI.  Cor.),  A  C»  =  A  D«  + 

sum  and  difference.  D  C»,  and  (Theorem  XXVIII.)  A  B«  =  A  D«.+ 

For  let  A  D  be  the  square  on  A  B,  and  A  F  D  B«  -f  2  B  D  •  A  D  ;  hence  A  B*  -f  A  C*  = 

the  square  on  AC;  produce  BD  till  BK  is  B  D« -f  DC»+  2  AD«  +  2B  DAD.     But 

equal  to  AC;  draw  IK  parallel  to  AB,  and  (Theorem  XXXI.  Cor.)  BD«+  DC*  =  BC>, 

E reduce  F  C  till  it  meet  I K,  and  E  D  in  I  and  and  (Theorem  XXVII.  Cor.  1,)  2  A  D»  +  2  B  D, 

[.    Then  the  rectangles  EF  and  CD  together  AD=2BA-AD;  therefore  AB«+AC"  = 

form  the  difference  of  the  two  squares  AD  and  B  C*  +  2  B A*  AD,  or  BC*  =  A  B'  + A  C*— 

AF.    But  the  rectangles  £  Fand  B I  are  equal ;  2  B  A  -  A  D. 

forGF  and  BK  are  each  equal  to  AC,  and  Theorem  XXXIV.— In  any  triande  as  ABC 

G  E  is  equal  to  B  C,  as  they  are  each  equal  to  (figs.  53  &  54,  p.  II.)  the  rectangle  under  the 

the  difference  of  A  B  and  AC,  or  of  their  equals  sum  and  difference  of  two  sides,  as  BC  and 

AE  and  AG.    The  rectangles  EF  and  CD  AC  is  equal  to  the  rectan^eof  the  segments, 

are  therefore  together  equal  to  the  rectangles  B I  AD  and  B  D,  of  the  third  side,  made  by  a  per- 

and  C  D,  or  to  the  whole  rectangle  D  I,  which  pendicular  from  the  angle  C. 

is  therefore  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  squares  For  B  C*  =  B  D'  -f  D  C',  and  A  C*=:  A  D* 

A  D  and  A  F.    But  D I  is  a  rectangle  contained  +  D  C*,  (Theorem  XXXI.  Cor.) ;  hence  B  C* 

under  D  K  the  sum,  and  B  C  the  difference  of  —  A  C*  (B  D*  +  D  C*)  —  (A  D«  -f  D  C«)  = 

A  B  and  A  C ;  hence  the  difference  of  the  squares  B  D*  —A  D*.    But  (Theorem  XXX  ),  B  C*— 

ofAB  and  A  C  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  AC*  =  BC-f  AC  •  BC— AC;  and  BD*— 

their  sum  and  dWerence.  ^j),_  gD-f  AD  ■  BD-AD;  therefore 

Theorem    XXXI.— If    two    parallelograms    ^^   .    .  ^,     ^-p, r-/s       tj  v^-  ,    a    i^ 

A  G,  C  £  (fig.  52.  p.  II.),  be  described  on  A  B,  BCj^AC  •  BC-AC  =  B^+  A  D  • 

BC,  two  sides  of  a  trianele  ABC,  and  the  BD-AD. 

outward  sides  F  G,  D  E ;  if  the  parallelograms  Theorem  XXXV.— If  the  base  A  B  of  a  tri- 
be produced  till  they  meet  in  H ;  and  if  H  B  angle,  as  A  B  C  (fig.  55,  p.  II.),  be  bisected  in 
be  joined,  and  produced  to  meet  the  base  AC  D,  then  A  C»  +  B  C»  =  2  A  D*  +  2  D  C». 
in  K ;  and  A  L,  C  M  be  drawn  parallel  to  H  K,  For  let  C  E  be  a  perpendicular  from  C  on 
meeting  F  11  and  H  D  in  L  and  M ;  then,  if  A  B ;  then  (Theorem  XXXII.)  A  C«  =  A  D»  4- 
I.M  be  joined,  AM  will  be  a  parallelogram,  DC*  2  AD  •  DE;  and  (Theorem  XXXIIl.) 
and  equal  to  the  parallelograms  A  G  and  C  E.  BC*=:BI)*  4- DC*—  2BDDE=AD* 
For,  AS  A  H  and  H  C  are  paralleloffraras,  AL  +DC»— 2ADDE;  benre  A  C*  +  BC* 
and  C  M  are,  each  e^^ual  and  parallel  to  B  H  =  2  A  D*  +  2  D  C*. 
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PsopEftncs  OF  CiEGLES.  Tbeorem  XL. — ^If  A  B  (fig.  (K),  p.  II.)  be  a 

Tbeokbm  XXXVI. — ^If  any  point  D  (fig.  56,  tangent  to  a  circle,  and  AC  a  chord  drawn  fionk 

p.  II.),  be  taken  in  A  C  B,  the  diameter  of  a  the  point  of  contact  A,  the  angle  D  AC  is  equal 

drde  D  B,  that  part  of  the  diameter  which  to  any  angle  in  tlie  alternate  segment  ADC. 
passes  through  the  centre,  C,  is  greater  than  any        For  from  C  draw  the  chord  D  C  paiallel  to 

oCber  line,  as  DE,  that  can  be  drawn  from  D  AB,  and  join  AD.     Then,  as  the  arcs  AC 

to  the  drcumierenoe  of  the  cirele ;  and  D  E  is  and  A  D  are  equal  (Theorem  XXXIX.  Cor.),  the 

greater  than  any  other  line  DF  drawn  from  D  angles  AC  D  and  A  DC  are  equal  (Theorem 

to  the  circumference;  but  at  a  greater  distance  XXXVII.  Cor.  2).    But  (llieoTem  XV.)  the 

from  D  B.  angles  A  C  D  and  B AC  are  equal ;  thoefoie 

For,  join  C  E  and  C  F,  then  as  C  E  is  equal  to  the  angles  B  A  C  and  A  C  D  are  equal ;  and,  as 

C B,  I>  C  and  C  E  together  are  equal  to  D  B ;  AD  C'is  equal  to  any  angle  in  the  same  seg- 

ffid,  as  the  sum  of  D  U  and  C  £  is  greater  than  ment,  B  A  C  is  also  equal  to  any  angle  in  that 

D  E  (Theorem  XIII.),  D  B  is  greater  than  D  £.  segment 

Atiain  as  D  C  and  C  £  are  respectively  equal  to        Theoresc  XLI. — The  angle  E  AC  (fig.  61, 

DC  and  C  F,  but  the  angle  D  C  E  is  greater  p.  II.),  form<Hi  by  two  lines  cutting  a  cirole,  is 

tlian  tiie  angle  DCF,  DE  (Theorem  XI.)  is  measured  by  half  the  sum  or  half  3ie  difference 

greater  than  D  F.  of  the  intercepted  arcs  E  C  and  B  D,  according 

TuEOEEM  XXXVII.— An  angle  AC  B  {^^.  57,  as  the  point  A  is  within  or  without  thiB  circle, 
p.  II.)  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  double  the  For  join  Efi;  then  when  A  is  within  the  circle, 
angle  A  D  B  at  the  circumference,  when  they  the  angle  E  A  C  is  the  sum  of  the  angles  C  B  £ 
both  stand  on  the  same  arc  A  B.  and  DEB;  but  when  A  is  without  the  drele,  the 
For  join  D  C,  and  produce  it  as  to  £ ;  then  angle  £  A  C  is  the  difference  of  the  angles  C  B  E 
(Theorem  XIX.)  the  angle  A  C  E  is  equal  to  the  and  D  £  B  (Theorem  XIX.  Cors.  1  and  2).  But 
sum  of  the  angles  CAD,  and  CD  A;  but,  as  (Theorem  XXXI.  Cor.  1)  CB  £  is  measured 
C  A  is  equal  to  C  D,  the  angles  C  A  D  and  C  D  A  by  half  £  C,  and  the  angle  D  £  B  by  half  B  D ; 
are  equal ;  the  angle  A  C  £  is  therefore  double  hence  the  truth  of  the  proposition  is  manifest, 
the  angle  ADC.  For  a  like  reason  the  angle  Theorem  XLII. — ^If  A  B  (fig.  62,  p.  11.^  any 
B  r  E  is  double  the  angle  B  D  C,  consequently  chord  of  a  cirele,  be  bisected  by  a  line  C  D  drawn 
the  angle  AC  B  is  double  the  angle  A  D  B.  to  tlie  centre,  C  D  will  be  perpendicular  to  AB ; 
Cor.  1.  As  the  angle  A  C  B,  at  the  centre,  is  or  if  C  D,  drawn  from  the  centre,  be  perpen- 
neasured  by  the  arc  A  B  on  which  it  stands,  the  dicular  to  A  B,  A  B  will  be  bisected  in  D. 
angle  A  D  B  at  the  circumference  is  measured  Draw  the  radii  C  A,  C  B,  then  A  B'  is  bisected 
by  half  the  arc  A  B,  on  which  it  stands.  in  D,  the  triangles  A  C  D  and  BCD  will  be 
Cor.  2.  All  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a  identical  (Theorem  V.),  and  have  the  angles, 
circle,  or  standing  on  the  same  arc,  are  equal  to  ADC  and  B  DC,  opposite  to  the  equal  sides  AC 
CKh  other.  and  B  C,  equal  to  eadi  other,  and  UD  is  there- 
Car.  3.  The  an?le  in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  fore  perpendicular  to  A  B.  Or  again,  if  C  D  is 
aBgle;ibr,when  AC  and  CB  become  one  straight  perpendicular  to  A  B,  the  angles  CD  A  and 
line,  the  angle  A  C  B  becomes  equal  to  two  C  D  B  will  be  eqoaL  and,  because  of  the  equal 
rightangles,  and  the  angle  A  D  B,  which  is  in  that  sides  A  C  and  C  B,  the  angles  C  A  D  and  C  B  D 
case  an  angle  in  a  semicircle,  is  a  right  angle.  will  be  equal  (Theorem  III) ;  hence  the  angles 
Tbeorex  XXXVIII.— The  sum  of  any  two  A  C  D  and  B  C  D  will  also  be  equal,  and  as  C  D 
opposite  angles  B  A  D,  B  C  D,  of  a  quadrilateral  is  common  to  both  triangles,  the  side  A  D  will 
iosciibed  in  a  circle,  is  two  right  angles  (fig.  58,  be  equal  to  the  side  B  D  (Theorem  II.),  or 
F  II.)  A  B  is  bisected  in  D. 

For  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle  A  D  B  are        Cor.  The  angles  A  C  D  and  B  CD  are  equal, 

tovetber  equal  to  two  right  angles  (Theorem  therefore  the  arcs  A  £  and  B  £  are  equal. 
XIX.  Cor.  1).    But  (Theorem  XXXVJI.  Cor.        Theorem  XLIIL^If  on  A B,  CD  rfig.  63, 

*)*  the  angle  A  D  B  is  equal  to  the  angle  A  C  B,  p.  II.),  two  chords  in  a  circle,  the  perpendiculars 

and  the  angle  A  B  D  to  the  angle  A  C  D,  hence  £  G  and  G F  be  drawn ;  then  if  the  perpendiculars 

the  angles  BAD  and  B  D  C  are  together  equal  are  equal,  the  chords  are  equal ;  anid  it  the  chords 

to  two  right  angles.  are  equal,  the  perpendiculars  are  equal. 

Cor.  If  A  B  be  produced,  as    to  £,  then        For  join  AG  and  GC,  then  (Theorem  XLII  .J 
(Theorem  VI.)  the  angles  DAB  and  DAE,  to-  the  chords  A B  and  C  P  are  bisected  in  £  and 
S^tber,  make  two  right  angles  ;  hence  the  angle  F,  if  therefore  A  B  is  equal  to  C  D,  A  £  is  equal 
I>AE  is  equal  to  the  inward  and  opposite  one  to  CF.     But  (Theorem  XXXI.  Cor.)  AG*  = 
BCD.  AE,«+ EG»;  and  GC«  (o^AC»)=:C•P4- 
THtoREM  XXXIX.— In  any  circle  as  ABCD  GF«.    Hence  AE«  +  EG»  =z  C  F«  -f  O  F» ; 
(^.  59,  p.  II.)  parallel  chords  as  A  B,  C  D,  in-  and  if  from  these  equals  the  equal  squares  A  £' 
tercept  equal  ones,  A  C  and  B  D.  and  C  P  be  taken,  we  have  £  G«  =:  G  P,  or 
For,  B  C  being  joined,  the  angles  ABC  and  E  G  =  G  F.    In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown 
BCD  are  equal  (Theorem  XV.),  and  hence  that,  when  EG=CF,  AEnC  F,and  conse- 
'Theorem  XXXVII.  Cor.  1)  half  the  arc  A  C  is  quently  A  B  =  C  D. 

«qoal  to  half  the  arc  B  D,  or  the  whole  arc  A  C,        Theorem  XLIV.— A  perpendicular  as  BC 

to  the  arc  B  D.  (fig.  64,  p.  II.),  at  the  extremity  B  of  the  radius 

Cor.  If  A  B  be  conceived  to  move  parallel  to  of  a  circle,  is  a  tangent  to  the  circle. 
Ksetf  till  it  coincide  with  the  tangent  E  G  F,  then        For  from  the  centre  A  draw  AC  to  any  point 

the  arcs  CG  and  GD  intercepted  by  a  tangent  and  C  in  the  line  BC;  then  as  ABC  is  a  right, 

a  chord  paiallel  to  it  will  appear  to  be  equal.  angle,  AC  B  is  less  than  a  right  angle ;  hence 
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(Theorem  X."^  AG  is  greater  than  AB,  or  the    tains  three,  Ee.    Then  (Theorem  XLV.  Cor.) 
point  C  is  without  the  circle.    In  the  same  way    A  B  will  beto  DEasAa  to  Dd^  and  B  C  to 
It  may  be  shown  that  B  C  meets  the  circle  in  the    £F  as  B6to  £«;orasAa  to  Dd;  hence 
point  B  only, and  it  is  therefore  a  tangent  to  the    AB  :  D  E  : :  B  C  :  £F. 
circle.  Cor.  If  AB  :  BC  :;  D£  :  EF;  then  BC  : 

r,    T,  AB::FE:ED. 

Of  Proportion.  Theorem  XLVIL— In   any  four  quantities 

Proportion  is  the  numerical  relation  which    A  B,  B  C,  D  £»  and  £  F  (fig.  68,  p.  II.),  of  the 
one  quantity  bears  to  anodier.     Quantities  be-    same  kind,  if  A  B  :  B  C  : :  D  £  :  £  F ;  then 
tween  which  proportion  can  exist  must  be  of  AB:AB^BC::  DE :  D  £  ^  £  F. 
the  same  kind,  as  a  line  and  a  line,  a  surface  and       For  let  A  B  :  B  C,  or  D  £  :  £  F : :  m  :  n;  then 
a  surfieice,  a  solid  and  a  solid,  an  angle  and  an    ABiABihBC,  orDE:D£^£F:m: 
angle.  m  Hh  «.    In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that 

A  greater  quantity  is  said  to  be  a  multiple  of  AB±BC:AB:fBC::D£±.£F:0£ 
a  less,  when  it  contains  the  less  a  certain  number    :^  £  F. 

of  times  without  any  remainder ;  and  quantities       Theorrm    XLVIIId — Triangles,    as   A  B-C, 
so  related  are  said  to  have  the  same  relation  to    D  £  F  (fig.  69,  p.  II.),  between  th^  same  paiaU 
each  other  that  unity  has  to  the  number  which    lels  A  £,  C  F,  or  that  have  equal  altitudes,  are 
indicates  how  often  tne  less  is  contained  in  the   to  each  other  as  their  bases,  A  B  and  D  £. 
greater.  For  let  A  B  be  to  D  £  as  any  number,  (3,  for 

If  a  quantity,  as  A  (fig.  66,  p.  II.),  be  con-  example),  to  any  other  number,  (as  4);  that  is,  let 
tained  exactly  a  certain  number  of  times  in  AB  contain  three  such  equid  parts,  Ao,  a6, 
another  Quantity  B,  the  quantity  A  is  said  to  6  B,  as  those  of  which  D  £  contains  four,  D  c» 
measure  me  quantity  B ;  and,  if  the  same  quax>-  ee,ef,  /£ ;  and  join  C  a,  C  6,  Fc,  F  «,  and  ¥/i 
tity  A  be  contained  exactly  a  certain  number  of  Then  the  triangles  CAa,  Ca6,  C6B,FDc, 
times  in  another  quantity  U,  A  is  also  said  to  be  Fee,  &c.,  are  all  (Theorem  XXV.  Cor.  1)  equal ; 
a  measure  of  C;  and  it  is  called  a  common  therefore  the  triangle  ABC  contains  three  sach 
measure  of  the  quantities  B  and  C.  The  quan-  equal  parts  as  those  of  which  the  triangle  DBF 
titles  B  and  C  will  evidently  bear  the  same  re-  contains  four.  Hence  the  triangle  A  B  C  is  to  the 
lation  to  each  other,  that  the  numbers  do  which  triangle  D  £  F  as  the  base  A  B  is  to  the  base  O  £• 
represent  the  multiple  that  each  quantity  is  of  Cm*.  Parallelograms  and  rectangles  between 
the  common  measure  A.  the  same  parallel^  or  that  have  equal  altitudes^ 

Again,  if  a  quantity,  D,  be  contained  as  often  are  to  eacn  other  as  their  bases ;  for  the  paralldo- 
in  another  quantity,  £,  as  A  is  contained  in  B,  grams  are  doubles  of  their  respective  triangles, 
and  as  often  in  another  qtiantity  F,  as  A  is  con-  Theorem  XLIX. — If  two  triangles,  as  A  B  C, 
tained  in  C,  then  the  proportion  that  £  has  to  F  D  £  F  (fig.  70,  p.  II.),  stand  on  eaual  bases, 
will  be  the  same  that  J3  has  to  C,  and  the  quan-  A  B,  D  £,  the  triangles  are  to  each  other  as  their 
tities  B,  C,  £,  and  F,  are  said  to  be  proportional    altitudes  C  H,  F  I. 

quantities,  a  relation  which  is  commonly  ex-       Let  B  P  be  perpendicular  to  A  B  and  eqoal 
pressed  thus  B  :  C;:  £  :  F.  to  CH;  in  B  P  take  BQ  equal  to  F  I,  and  join 

Theorem  XLV. — ^Any  two  quantities  as  A  B,  A  P,  A  Q,  and  C  P.  Then  the  triangle  A  P  B  b 
C  D  (fig.  67,  p.  I  J.),  have  the  same  proportion  equal  to  the  triangle  ABC,  and  tiie  triangle 
that  their  like  multiples  have.  A  B  Q  to  the  triangle  D  F  £.      But  A  B  P  : 

LetABbetoCDasany  number  (say  3)  to    A  B  Q  ::  B  P  :  B  Q  (Theorem  XLVIIL),  there- 
any  other  number  (say  4);  or  let  A  B  contain  three    fore  ABC:D£F::HC:FL 
such  equal  parts  as  those  of  which  C  D  contains        Cor.  Parallelograms  and  rectangles  on  equal 
4 ;  and  let  ttf^fgy  g  F,  be  any  like  multiples    bases  are  to  each  other  as  their  altitudes. 
A  0,  a  6,  and  h  a ;  and  G  A,  A  i,  i  Ac,  and  k  H,  the       Theorem  L. — If  four  lines,  as  A,  B,  C,  D  (fig. 
same  multiples  of  Cc,  cd,  de^  and  «D;  then    71,  p.  II.),  be  proportional,  the  rectangle  under 
£F  is  the  same  multiple  of  AB  that  GH  is  of   the  extremes  A  and  D  will  be  equal  to  the 
C  D ;  and  the  same  that  each  part  of  the  one  is    rectangle  under  the  means  B  and  C. 
of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  other.    And,       For  A*D:B*D::A:B  (Theorem  XLIX. 
as  the  parts  of  A  B  and  C  D  are  equal,  the  like    Cor.),  and  B  '  C  :  B  -  D  : :  C  :  D ;  consequently 
multiples  of  those   parts  which  constitute  the    asA:B::C:D,  A'D:B-D::B'C:BD; 
parts  of  £F  and  GH  are  alsoequal.  Hence    and  therefore  A  *  D  and  B  *  C  are  equal  be- 
K  F  is  to  G  H  as  3  is  to  4,  the  same  proportion    cause  they  bc»r  the  same  proportion  to  B  D. 
that  A  B  has  to  C  D.    In  the  same  way  may  the        Cor,  If  the  means  are  equal,  the  rectangle 
property  be  proved,  whatever  numerical  relation    of  the  extremes  will  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
A  B  may  have  to  C  D.  mean. 

Cor»  Quantities  of  the  same  kind  are  to  each  Theorem  LI. — If  of  four  lines,  as  A,  B,  C,  D 
other  as  their  like  parts.  (fig.  71,  p.  II.),  the  rectangle  A  *  D  of  two  of 

Theorem  XL  VI.— In  any  four  quantities  A  B,  them,  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  B*  C  of  die 
B  C,  D  £,  and  £  F  (fig.  68,  p.  II.)  of  the  same  other  two,  then  the  sides  of  those  rectangles  will 
kind,  if  AB:  BC  ::DE:  EF,  then  also  al-  ^  inversely  proportional ;  viz.  A  :  B  :;  C  :  D  ; 
tematelyAB:D£::BC:  EF.  If  A  B  con-  orB:  A::  D  :  C,  or  A  :C  : :  B  :  D,  &c 
tain  any  number  of  such  equal  parts  Aa  (say  4),  For  asA  '  D  =  B*C,  AD:BD  ::  BC: 
as  those  of  which  B  C  contains  any  other  number  B  D ;  but  (Theorem  XLIX.  Cor.)  A  *  D  :  B  D  :  : 
(say  3),  B6,  then  DE  also  will  contain  four  A :  B,  and  BC  :  BD  :  :C:D;  hence  A:  B 
sudi  equal  parts  D  4  as  those  of  which  £  F  con-    : :  C  :  D. 
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TntrnxM  UL— If  a  line,  ai  B  E  (fig.  72,  p.  the  nctaugle,  B  A*  AD»  tlie  MgnMott  of  tfit 

H),  be  diawn  panUel  to  C  D»  one  of  the  sides  otlier. 

of  a  tiiugle  ACD,  it  diWdes  the  other  two  For  join  CyB,  and   D,  £»  then  (Theoram 

ndesACaod  AD,  in  the  same  piopoitioDy  or  XXXVLI^  Cor.  S)»  the  an|;ies  BCE,  BDE^ 

so^AB:BC::AE:£D.  standing  on  the  same  arc  B  £,  are  equal,  and 

For  let  CE  and  BD  be  joined,  then  dbe  tri-  the  angles  CBA   and  D£A  are   equal  for 

arte  BCE  and  BDE  are  equal  (Theorem  a  like  reason,  and  the  veitical  angles  BAG 

L\IV.  Cor.), and  tfaefefere  the  triangle  ABE  and  DAE  being  equal,  the  triangles  ABC  and 

beus  the  same  proportion  to  B  C  E  tl»t  it  does  A  E  D  are  similar,  and  consequently  (Theorem 

to  BDE.    Bot  (Theoiem  XLVIU.)  AB  E  :  LIL,  Cor.),  A  D  :  AE  ::  AC  :  AB;  therefon 

BC£::AB:BC;andABE:BDE::  A£  (Theorem  L.),  AD-ABi=AE' AC. 

:ED;  hence  AB:  BC::AE:  ED.  In  hke  manner,  i(  as  in  fig.  77,  the  diorda 

Cor.  AB:AB4-BC,  orAC::A£:AE  CEandBD  meet  when  produced  without  the 

fEDorAD  (Theoiem  XLVIIL);  or  alter-  ctrde,  the  rectangles  AC- AE  and  AB-AD 

oately  AB  :  AE  : :  AC  :  AD;  and  the  tri-  areeqnaL    For  the  angles  ABC  and  AED 

aigjes  ABE    A  CD,   being   equiangular   or  are  equal,  as  are  also  the  angles  ACB  and 

smibr,  we  may  hence  infer  tlmt  similar  triangles  ADE  (Theorem  XXXVIJL,  Cor.);  and,  the 

bave  die  rides  about  their  like  angles  in  the  same  anffle  A  being  common  to  both  the  triangles 

proportion,  the  homologous  rides  being  opporite  ABC  and  AED,  those  triangles  are  similar, 

to  the  equal  angles.  and  therefore  (Theorem  LIL,  Cor.)^  AC  :  A  B 

TBEoaEM  LIIL— If  two  triangles  asABC,  ::AD:AE;  whence  (Theorem  L.)  AD* 

D  EF  (fig.  74,  p.  IL),  hare  one  angle,  asA,in  AB=ssA£*AC. 

tile  one,  equal  to  an  angle,  as  £,  in  the  other^  Cor.  If  A  B  (fig.  77,  p.  II.)  revoWe  round  A. 

to  if  A  B  :  BC : :  D  E :  EF,  the  triangles  are  till  the  points  B  and  D  meet,  then  the  rectangle 

mnilar.  AC  -  A  £  will  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  tan- 

For,  if  tey  axe  not,  make  the  angle  E  D  G  gent  drawn  from  A ;  and  hence  all  tangents 

eqinl  to  the  angle  B  A  C,  then  the  angle  A  G  B  drawn  to  the  same  circle  from  the  same  point  an. 

b  aho  equal  to  the  angle  D  G  E,  and  the  tri-  equal. 

aglei  ABC  and  D  E  G  are  consequently  simi-  Tueorem  LVIL — ^If  in  a  triangle  as  A  C  B 

Ur.   Hence  AB  :  BC  : :  D  E  :  EG  (Theorem  (fig.  78,  p.  IL)  tha  vortical  ande  be  bisected,  u 

U.Cor.);  butAB:  BC::DE:EF;  there-  by  C  D,  then  AC- C     sbAEEB  +  EC.» 

fore  £  F  and  £  G  axe  equal,  which  is  impossible.  -For  let  C  £  produced  meet  the  drcumscribtng 

Hie  triangle  ABC  and  DEF  are  therefore  circle  in  D,  and  join  D  B,  then,  as  the  angles  AC 

nonhr.  £  and  D  C  B  are  equal,  and  the  angles  C  A  £  and 

TiEoaEM  LI  v.— If  C  D  (fig.  73,  p.  IL),be  a  C  DB  are  e<iual  (Theorem  XXXVII.,  Cor.  2\ 

papeHdicnlar  from  C,  the  right  angle  of  a  right-  the  angles  A  £  C  and  D  B  C  are  equal ;  whence 

uped  triangle  A  B  C,  on  the  hypothenuse  A  B ;  the  triangles  ACE  and  D  C  B  are  similar,  and 

4enAD:AC::AC  t  AB;  BD  :  BC::  consequently  (Tlieorem  LIL,  Cor.)  AC  :CE:: 

BC :  AB,  and  A  D  :  D  C  : :  D  C  :  D  B.  DC  :  C  B;  whence  (Theorem  LJ  AC  *  C  B  = 

For  the  triangles  ABC,  ADC,  having  the  C  £  •  C  D.    But  (Theorem  XXVI.  Cor.),  C  £  • 

oominon angle  A,  and  the  right  angles  ADC,  C  D rz  C  E»  +  C  E  •  E D ;  and  (Theorem  LVL) 

»KiACB,rightangles,aTesimilar;andforalike  C  £•  £  D=:  AE- £  B;  therefore  AC'CBr: 

RuoaACB,  and   D  C  B,  are  similar,  as  also  AE    EB  +  EC 

aeADCandDCB.    Hence  (Theorem  U.  Theorem  LVTIL— If  A  BCD  (fig.  79,  p. 

Cor.)  AB  :  AC::AC:  AD,  AB:BC  ::  IL)  be  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle,  the 

BC:BD  and  AD  :  DC  : :  I)  C  :  D  B.  rectangle  AC  *  B  D  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 

Cpr.t.  AB,AD  =  AC«,AB-  BD  =  BC»  two  rectangles  A  D  •  B  C  and  A  B  •  C  D. 

»d  A  D  •  D  B  =  D  C*.  From  C  draw  C  E,  making  the  angle  DC  Eequal 

Car.2.  AB*  AD  +  AB  •  BD=z  AC*  +  to  the  angle  ACB;  then,  as  the  angles  C  D  E, 

BC>.    But  (Theorem  XXVII.  Cor.  2),  AB  •  CAB.  are  equal  (Theorem  XXXVIL,  Cor.  2), 

AD-l- AB-  BD=  AB«;  hence  AB«=:AC«  theremaininganglesDEC  and  ABCareeijual, 

+  BC\  another  demonstration  of  the  important  and  the  triangles  ABC  and  D  £  C  are  rimilar ; 

property  deduced  at  Theorem  XXXI.  Cor.  therefore     AB:AC::D£:DC     (Theorem 

TBEoasM  LV.-^If  an  angle  C,  of  a  triangle  LIL  Cor.);  whence  (Theorem  L.)  AB  •  D  C  = 

ABC  (fig.  75  p.  L),  be  bisected  by  C  D,  meet-  AD  *  DE.     Again,  if  from  the  equal  angles 

ui?thebaseinD,thenAC:  CBr'.AD;  DB.  DC  £  and  ACB,  the  common  angle  ACE  be 

let  B  E,  parallel  to  C  D.  meet  AC  produced  taken,  the  remaining  angles  DC  A  and  EC  B 

io  E ;  then  the  angles  D  C  B  and  C  B  £  are  will  be  equal ;  and,  as  the  angles  D  A  C  and 

«5«al  (Theoiem  XV.),  and  the  angles  ACDand  EBCare  equal  (theorem  XXXVIL,  Cor.  2.), 

^EBare  equal  (Theorem  XV JL);  hence,  as  the  remaining  angles   ADC    and    BEC    are 

ACBand  DCB  are  equal,  C  B  £  and  CEB  equal ;  whence  the  triangles  ADC  and   BEC 

•ft equal, and  therefore  (Theorem  IV.\  C  £  is  are  similar;  and  therefore  AD  :  AC  ::  BE  : 

^wltoCB.    But  (Theorem  LIL,  Cw.),  A  C  :  BC;or  AD  •  BC  z=  AC    EB.    IlenceAB- 

CE::AD:DB;    hence  AC  :  C  B  ::  AD  :  DC  4- AD   BCiz  AC- D  £  +  AC- EB,  or 

"  B-  =  A  C  •  B  D  (Theorem  XX VII.). 

Tbeoreii  LVL— If  two  chords,  CE  and  DB,  Theorem  LIX.— If  ABCDE  (fig.  80,  p. 
''^'neet  each  other  in  any  point  A,  within  a  cir-  IL)  be  an  equilateral  polygon  inscribed  in  a 
rieDCDE  (fig.  76,  p.  IL),  the  rectangle  circlewhosecentre  is  M,  and  FGHIK  anequi- 
C  A*  A  E,  of  the  segments  of  the  one,  is  equal  to  lateral  polygon  of  the  sane  number  of  sides  in* 
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•cnbed  in  a  circle  whose  oentie  is  I^  the  dr-       Ccr,  The  aieas  of  drdes  are  to  each  othei 

ciunlierenoe  of  the  polygon  ABODE  istoth^  aithe  squares  of  their  ndii ;  for  (fig.  80,  p 

cireumference  of  the  polygon  FGHIK  as  the  11.)  AB  :  CF::  AM  :  FL;  or  AB*:CP: 

ndius  A  M  to  the  radius  F  L.  AM*  :  F  L';  but  the  areas  of  the  polygons  an 

For  ioin  M  and  Lto  the  angles  of  the  poly-  by  this  theorem  as  A  B* :  G  F";  and  tberefon 

gonSy  then  the  triangles  AM  B,  BMC»fcc.,  being  also  AM' :  F  L*;  which,  when  the  polygons  co- 

mutually  identical,   and    the  triangles  FLO,  incide  with  their  drcuaiscribing  circles,  is  the 

G  L  H,  &c.,  being  also  mutually  identical  (The-  proportion  that  those  ciides  hare  to  each  other, 
orem  v.),  the  angles  A  M  B,  F  LG,  are  equal, 

being  Uke  parts  of  four  right  angles;  and  there-         Qp  Plavbs,  ahd  TBSia  InTEasscriONS. 
fore,  as  the  triangles  are  isosceles,  they  are  simi-  Defivitiovs. 

lar.    Hence  AM:FL::AB:FC  (Theorem 

LII.,  Cor.);  or  : :  cMerimeter  ABCD£A:         1-A  straight  line  is  perpendicular  to  a  plane 

perimeter  F  G  H I  K  F  (Theorem  XLV.),  since  when  it  is  at  right  angles  with  every  line  which 

the  perimeters  are  like  multiples  of  AB  ami  F  C.  it  meets  in  that  plane. 

Cor.  If  we  conceiTe  the  sides  of  the  polygons        2.  If  two  planes  cut  each  other,  and,  from  dny 

to  be  equal  in  number,  and  indefinitely  smalljSieir  point  in  the  line  of  their  common  section,  two 

sides  will  coincide  with  the  circumferences  of  straight  lines  be  drawn  at  right  aneles  to  that 

the  circumscribing  circles.    Hence  the  circumfe-  line,  one  in  the  one  plane  and  the  other  in  the 

renoes  of  circles  are  to  each  other  as  their  radii,  other  plane,  the  angle  contained  by  these  two 

Theorem  LX.^SImilar  triangles,  as  A  B  C,  lines  is  the  angle  made  by  the  planes. 
DBF  (fig.  81.  p.  II.),  are  to  each  other  as  the        3.  Two  planes  are  perpendicular  to  each  other 

squares  of  their  like  sides.  when  any  straight  line,  drawn  in  one  of  the 

For  let  AK,  D  M,  be  squares  on  the  like  sides  planes  perpendicular  to  their  line  of  common 

AB  and  D  £,  B I  and  £  L,  the  diagonals  of  these  section,  is  perpendicular  to  the  other  plane, 
squares,  and  C  G,  F  B,  perpendiculars  from  C        4.  A  straight  line  is  parallel  to  a  plane,  when 

and  F  upon  A  B  and  D  £.    Then  as  the  angles  it  does  not  meet  the  plane,  Aough  produced 

C  A  G  and  F  D  H  are  equal,  and  the  right  angles  ever  so  fiir. 

AGO  and  D  H  F  are  also  equal,  the  triangles        S.  Planes  are  parallel  to  each  other  when  they 

A  C  G  and  D  F  H,  as  well  as  the  triangles  ABC,  do  not  meet,  though  produced  erer  so  fiu*. 
D  F  £,  are  similar.  Hence  (Theorem  LII.,  Cor.),        6.  A  solid  angle  is  formed  by  the  meeting,  in 

AC  :  DF::  CG  :FH,   and    AC:DF::A  one  point,  of  three  or  more  plane  angles,  which 

B:D£or::AI:DL;   therefore   C  G  :  F  £  are  not  in  the  same  plane  with  each  other. 
::AI:DI;   or  CG:AI::FH:DI  (The-        Theorem  LXIL— Any  three  lines  as  AB, 

orem  XLVI.).    But  (Theorem  XLIX.)  the  tri-  C  D,  C  B  (fig.  82,  p.  Ih),  which  meet  each 

angle  ABC  is  to  the  triangle  ABI  as  CG  is  other,  not  in  the  same  point,  are  in  the  same 

to  A I ;  and  the  triangle  D  £  F  is  to  the  triangle  plane. 

D  L  £  as  F  H  is  to  D  L,  therefore  the  triangle        For  conceive  a  plane,  passing  through  the 

ABC  is  to  the  triangle  A  B I  as  the  triangle  line  A  B,  to  revoWe  round  that  line  till  it  cosses 

D  F  £  to  the  triangle  D  L  £ ;  or  the  triangle  through  the  point  C,  then  as  the  points  £  and 

ABC  is  to  the  triangle  DF  £  as  twice  3ie  C  are  in  that  plane,  the  line  C  D  is.m  it;  and  for 

triangle  ABI  is  to  twice  the  triangle  DL£;  a  similar  reason  the  line  C  B  is  in  the  same 

or  as  A  K  to  DM;  that  is  as  the  square  of  A  B  plane ;  therefore  all  the  three  lines  are  in  the 

is  to  the  square  of  D  £.  same  plane. 

Theorem  LXI. — All  similar  rectilineal  figures.        Theorem  LXIII. — ^If  two  planes  as  AB^ 

as  ABCD£,  FGHIK  (fig.  81,  p.  II.),  are  BC  (fig.  83,  p.  II.),  cut  each  other,  their  com- 

to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  like  sides.  mon  section  B  D  is  a  straight  line. 

For  draw  B  £,  B  D,  G  K,  G  I ;  then  tiie  two        For  join  B,  D,  by  a  straight  line ;  then,  as  the 

figures  being  similar  they  are  equiangular,  and  points  B  and   D  are  m  both  the  planes,  the 

have  their  like  sides  proportional.    Hence,  as  straight  line  B  D,  which  joins  them,  is  in  both 

the  angles  A  and  F  are  equal,  the  triangles  A  £  B  the  planes ;  and  A,  therefore,  is  their  line  of  com- 

and  K  F  G  are  similar  (Theorem  LIV.) ;  and  for  mon  section. 

a  like  reason  the  triangles  DBC  and  ICH  are        Theorem   LXIV. — If  a  line,   as  AB   (fig. 

similar.    And  if  from  the  equal  angles  A  £  D  84,  p.  II.),  be  at  right  angles  to  each  of  two 

and  K  F I  Uie  ecjual  angles  A  £  B  and  F  K  G  be  other  straight  lines,  A  D  and  AC,  at  A,  their 

taken,  the  remaining  augled  £  D  B  and  I  K  C  point  of  meeting;  A  B  is  also  at  right  angles  to 

are  equal ;  similarly  the  angles  £  D  B  and  K I G  the  plane  passing  through  A  C  and  A  D. 
are  equal ;  therefore  the  triangles  £  B  D  and        For  through  A,  in  the  plane  passing  through 

K  I G  are  similar.    Hence  the  triangles  A  £  B  AC  and  A  D,  draw  any  line  A  £;  and  through 

and  F  K  G  are  to  each  other  as  A  £'  to  K  F,*  any  point  £  in  that  line  draw  £  F  parallel  to 

and  ££DtoKGI  as  £D>:  KI,> and  DBC  to  AD,meetingAC  in  F.    In  AF  produced  take 

IG  H  as  DC  :  I  H*;  but  the  corresponding  F  C  equal  to  AF;  join  C  £  and  produce  A  to 

sides  of  the  polygons,  and  consequently  their  D.     Then  (Theorem  LII.)  AF  :  FC  ::  D£  : 

squares,  are  proportional ;  therefore,  each  of  the  £C ;  and  consequently  as  A F  is  equal  to  F  C, 

triangles  that  compose  A  B  C  D  £  is  to  the  cor-  D  £  is  equal  to  A  C.   Hence  theorem  XXX  V.) 

responding  one  in  FG  H I  K,  as  thesquare  of  a  AD*  +  AC*  =  2  D  £*  +  2  A  £*;  and  therefore, 

side  of  the  former  is  to  a  square  of  a  like  side  of  by  adding  2  A  B*  to  each  of  these  equals,   we 

the  latter,  and  consequently  the  whole  polygons  have  AB'  +  AD*  +  AB^  +  AC'^2AB*-f-3 

are  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion.  A£*  -|-  2  £D* ;  or  BD*+  BC'ss  2AB^-^2A 
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P-f-SEI>.    Bat  (Theorem  XXX v.)  BD'-h  which  abo  meet  each  other,  but  are  not  in  the 

BCsr  2  D  £^+  2  B  Py  and  consequently  2  D  same  plane  with  A  B  and  B C,  the  angles  ABC 

P-|-2B£^s2AB*+2A£'  +  2£D';  or,  and  D £ F  are  equal. 

Iff  omitting  a  DE*  from  each,  2B£?:=2AB*        For  take  AB  equal  to  DE,  BC  to  £C,  and 

+2A£>;  or  B£'=sAB*  +  A£-;  and  there-  join  AC,  D  F,  AD,  B  £,  and  CF.    Then  A 

fore  the  angle  BA£  is  a  right  angle.    AB  is  B  being  equal  and  parallel  to  D£,  A  D  and 

tfaoefore  at  right  angles  to  any  line  which  it  B  £  are  equal  and  parallel  (Theorem  XXIX.)^ 

oMets  on  Ae  plane  of  AC,  and  AD,  and  it  is  and  foi  the  latter  reason  B  E  and  C  F  are  pa- 

cooaequcntly  at  rig^t  angles  to  that  plane.  rallel.     Hence  A  D  and  C  F  are  equal  and 

Theorem  LXV.— If  a  straight  line  as  A  B  parallel,  and  therefore  A  C  and  D  F  are  equal 

(fif.  85,  p.  II.)  be  at  rij^t  angles  to  each  of  three  and  parallel ;  consequently  (Theorem  V.)  the 

knight  lines,  as  BC,  B  D,  B  £,  at  B,  their  point  angles  ABC  and  D  £  F  are  equal, 
of  nteeting,  then  these  straight  lines  are  all  m        Theorem  LXX. — If  two  planes  as  AB,  C 

QM  plane.  D  (fig.  90,  p.  III.)  be  cut  by  a  third  plane, 

If  they  are  not,  let  the  plane  passing  through  £  H,  the  sections  £  F  and  G  H  are  parallel. 
BE  and  BD  ineet  the  pUme  passing  through        For  in  the  plane  EH  let  EFandGHbe 

BA  and  BC  in  theline  BF;  then  B  A  (The-  drnwn  parallel  to  each  other,  and  let  EI  and 

orem  LXIV.)  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  F  K  be  perpendicular  from  E  and  F  on  the 

B D £  is  perpendicular  to  BF,  which  it  meets  plane  C D ;  then  (Theorem  LXVI.)  E  L  and  F  K 

is  that  plane;  hence  the  angles  ABC  and  ABF  are    parallels ;    and    consequently    (Theorem 

m  the  sameplaneare  equal,  the  less  to  the  greater,  LXIX.)  the  angles  H  F  K  and  G  £  I  are  equal, 

which  is  impossible.    Hence  B C  cannot  be  out  and  the   nght  angles  EIG  and  FHK  being 

of  die  plane  in  which  BE  and  ED  are,  and  the  equal,  as  well  as  F  K  and  EL,  the  distance  of 

diree  hues  are  consequently  in  the  same  plane.  He  pandlel  planes;   the  triangles  FHK  and 

Theorem  LXVI.— If  two  straight  hues  as  EGI  are  identical,  and  haTe  FH  equal  to  EG; 

AB,  C  D  (fig.  B6,  p.  IL),  be  at  right  angles  to  but  their  lines  are  also  parallel,  therefore  the 

the  same  plane,  as  BD  E,  they  are  pandlel  to  lines  EF  and  H  G,  which  join  them,  are  parallel 

each  other.  ^eorem  XXIII.) 

In  the  plane  B  D  E  draw  D  E  at  right  angles       Theorem  LXXI.— If  a  straij^t  line,  as  A  B 

to  BD;  take  any  point  E  in  ^t,  and  join  E  A,  E  B,  (fig.  91,  p.  HI.),  be  perpendicular  to  a  plane, 

ad  AD.    Then  (Theorem  LIV.  Cor.  2)  AE'  as  CK,  any  plane  DE,  passing  through  AB,  is 

=:AB'  +  B£P=AB*+BD>+DE>r=AD*  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  C  K. 
+  DP;  therefore  the  angle  ADC  is  a  right       For  from  any  point  F,  hi  CE,  the  common 

angle ;  and,  as  the  angles  B  D  C  and  C  D  A  are  section  of  the  two  planes,  draw  FG,  in  ihe  plane 

n^  angles,  the  lines  C  D,  and  A  D,  and  B  D,  D  E,  perpendicular  to  C  £.  Then  A  B,  being  per- 

are  m  &e  same  plane  (Theorem  LXIV.).    But  pendicular  to  C  K,  is  perpendicular  to  C  E,  which 

(Theorem  LXII.)  A  B  is  in  the  plane  of  A  D  it  meets  in  that  plane,  and  it  is  therefore  parallel 

and  BD;  hence  AB  and  CD  are  in  the  same  to  FG  ;  and  consequently  (Theorem  LXVI II.) 

pbne,  and,  as  the  angles  A  B  D  and  C  D  B  are  F  G  is  perpendicular  to  tlieplane  C  K.    Hence 

tigfat  angles,  the  lines  A  B  and  C  D  are  parallel.  (Def.  3^  Planes),  the  plane  C  H  is  perpendicular 

Tbeorem  LXVIL^If  A  B  and  C  D  (fig.  87,)  to  the  plane  C  K. 
p.  II.)  are  parallel,  and  one  of  them,  as  A  B,  is       Theorem  LXXII. — If  each  of  two  pUnes,  as 

popaidicolar  to  a  plane,  as  £  F,  the  other,  CD  A B,  B C  (fig.  92.  p.  III.),  be  perpendicular  to 

B  perpendicular  to  the  same  plane.  another  plane,  as  A  D  C,  Uie  common  section,  B 

For  if  C  D  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  D,  of  the  first  two  planes,  is  perpendicular  to  the 

EF,  let  DC,  drawn  through  G,  be  perpendi-  third  plane. 

cnbrto  A.    Then  (Theorem  LXVI.)  AB  and       For  frt>m  D,  in  the  plane  ADC,  draw  DE 

DG  are  parallel ;  consequently  D  C  and  D  G  perpendicular  to  AD,  and  DF  to  DC.    Then 

vhich  cut  each  other,  are  both  parallel  to  CD,  as  DE  is  perpendicular  to  DA,  the  common 

vhidi  is  impossible.    Therefore  no  line  drawn  section  of  the  planes  AB  and  ADC,  and  those 

threogh  D,  except  DC,  is  perpendicular  to  the  planes  are  at  nght  angles  to  each  other,  ED  is  at 

pbae  EF;  and  DC  is  consequently  perpendi-  right  angles  to  AB,  and  consequently  at  right 

cabr  to  A.  angles  to  D  B,  which  it  meets  in  dat  plane.  For 

Theorem  LXVIII.— If  two  lines,  as   A  B,  the  same  reason,  D  F  is  at  right  angles  to  D  B , 

C D  (fig.  88,  p.  II ),  be  each  parallel  to  another  and  hence,  as  BD  is  at  right  angles  to  D F  and 

hue,  as  E  F,  though  not  in  the  same  plane  DE,  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  ADC,  in 

with  it,  tfatee  two  lines  are  parallel  to  each  other,  which  those  lines  are  (Theorem  LXIV.) 

From  any  point  G,  in  EF,  draw  G  H,  in  the         Theorem  LXXIH  —If  a  solid  angle,  as  A 

pbne  of  A  B  and  F  F,  andperpendicular  to  £  F ;  (fig.  93,  p.  III.)  be  contained  by  three  plane  angles 
»d  from  the  same  point  G,  but  in  the  plane  of  as  C  A  B,  C  A  D,  D  A  B,  any"  two  of  these  angles 
CD  and  E F,  draw  G  K  perpendicuhir  to  E  F.  together  are  greater  than  the  third. 
»tn  (Hieorem  LXIV.)  £  G  is  perpendicular  If  the  angles  are  all  equal,  the  proposition  is 
ie  Ar  plane  KGH^  and  therefore  (Theorem  manifest— If  they  are  not  equal,  let  B  AC  be 
UVn.)  A  B  and  C  O  are  both  perpendicular  the  greatest,  and,  in  the  plane  B  A  C,  draw  A  Ey 
to  the  nme  plane ;  and  consequently  (Theorem  makmg  the  angle  BAE  eoual  to  the  angle 
1^1.)  they  are jMfallel  to  eadi  other.  BAD;  make  A  E  equal  to  AD,  and  through  E 

TiEoaEM  LXiX.— If  two  straight  lines  meet-  draw  any  straight  line  B  £  C,  cutting  A  Band 
ugcachother,asAB,  BC,  (fig.  89,p.  II.),are  AC  in  B  and  C,  and  join  BD,CD.  Then 
^uallel  to  two  other  straight  lines,  as  DEyEF,    fThteorem  I.)  the  triangles  BAE  and  BA  Dare 
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ulentical,  and  have  B  T>  and  B  E  equal,  and  con-  base ;  and  the  axis  of  a  cone  is  the  liae  joining 

aequentiy  £  C  is  the  difTerence  of  B  C  and  B  D,  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  which  formi 

and  theorem  XIV.)  E  C  is  less  than  D  C.  Now  the  base. 

as  A E  is  equal  to  AD,  AC  common  to  both  10.  Siipilar  cones,  and  cylinders,  are  thow 

the  triangles  ACE  and  A  CD,  but  EC  less  that  have  their  altitudes  in  the  same  proportions 

than  D  C^^it  follows  (Theorem  XII.)  that  the  angle  as  the  diameters  of  their  bases. 

£  AC  is  less  than  the  an^le  CAD.    Hence  the  11.  A  sphere  is  a  solid  bounded  by  a  conre 

angles  B  A  E  and  E  A  C  together,  oi  the  whole  surface,  every  point  of  which  is  at  the  same  dis- 

anffle  BAC,  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  angles  tance  from  a  point  within,  called  the  centre. 

BAD  and  CAD.  12.  The  diameter  of  a  spliere  is  any  right  liDe 

Theorem  LXXIV. — ^If   a  solid  angle  as  A  passing  through  the  centre  and  terminated  both 

(fig.  94,  p.  III.)  be  contained  by  any  number  of  ways  by  the  surface. 

plane  angles,  as  BAC,  CAD,  DAB,  EAB,  13.  The  altitude  of  a  solid  is  the  perpeodi- 

these  plane  angles  together  are  less  than  four  cular  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  opposite  side 

right  angles.  or  base. 

Let  the  planes  which  contain  the  solid  angle,  THEoaEM  I. XXV.— A  section  of  any  pyiamis 

A,  be  cut  by  another  plane  B  C  D  £.    Then  the  as  A  B C  D  (fig.  95,  p.  III.),  parallel  to  the  hasr 

aoUd  angles  at  B,  C,  D,  and  £,  being  each  con-  BC  D  E,  is  similar  to  the  base;  and  these  two 

tained  by  three  plane  angles,  ABE  and  ABC  planes  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their 

are  less  thanC  B  E,  AC  B,  AC  D  are  less  than  distance  from  the  vertex,  or  as  AH*  to  ki\ 

B  C  I),  A  D  C  and  A  D  E  are  less  than  C  D  E,  A I  H  being  a  perpendicular  from  A  on  the  two 

and  A  E  B  and  A  £  D  are  less  than  BED.  Hence  parallel  planes. 

tiie  angles  at  the  bases  of  the  triangles  which  For  Join  C  H,  F  I.    Then  (Theorem  LXX.) 

have  their  common  vertex  at  A  are  greater  than  B  C  and  £  F  are  parallel,  and  C  D  and  F  G  are 

the  interior    angles  of   the    rectilineal   figure  parallel,  and  consequently  (Theorem  LXVIU.) 

B  C  D  E.    But  all  the  angles  of  the  triangles  the  angles  £  F  G  and  B  C  D  are  equal.     In  the 

BAC,  CAD,  DAE  and  B  A  E,  are  equal  to  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  each  angle  in 

twice  as  many  angles  as  there  are  sides  in  the  the  plane  E  G  is  equal  to  the  corresponding 

figure  B  C  D  E ;  and  the  interior  angles  of  that  angle  in  the  plane  B 1),  and  consequently  these 

figure,  together  with  four  r.ght  angles,  being  also  planes  arc  equiangular, 

equal  to  twice  as  man  v 'right  angles  as  the  figure  Again  the  triangles  ABC  and  A  £  F  being 

has  sides  (Theorem  XX.),  the  angles  of  the  tri-  equiangular,  as  are  also  the  triangles  AC D  and 

angles  are  equal  to  the  interior  angles  of  the  AFG,  we  have  (Theorem  Lll.Cor.)  AC  :  AF 

plane  figure  and  four  risht  angles.     And,  as  all  : :  B  C  :  E  F  : :  C  D  :  F  G.    In  the  same  way  it 

the  angles  at  the  bases  of  the  triangles  are  greater  may  be  shown  that  all  the  sides  of  the  plane  of  £  G 

than  all  the  interior  angles  of  the  figure ;  the  re-  are  proportional  to  the  corresponding  ones  in 

maming  angles  of  the  triangles,  or  those  which  B  D,  hence  (Def.  52)  the  figures  B  C  D  £  and 

contain  the  solid  angle  A^  are  less  than  four  right  £  F  G  O  are  similar. 

angles.  But  (Theorem  LXI.)  the  plane  BD  is  to  th« 

^            ^                        -  plane  £  G  as  BC« :  £  F*,  or  as  AC* :  AF»;  or 

On  THE  Comparison  of  Solids.  L  A  H»  :  A  P;  because  the  triangles  AUG,  A 1 F, 

Definitions.  j^^^j^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  H  and  I  right  angles,  and  the 

1.  Similar  solids,  contained  by  plane  figures'  angle  A  common,  are  similar,  and  therefore  AC 
ba«*e  their  corresponding  solid  angles  equal,  and  :  A  F  : :  A  H  :  x\  I,  or  AC*  :  A  F'  : :  A H' : 
are  bounded  by  the  same  number  of  similar  A  I',  whence  tbe  plane  B  D  is  to  the  plane  £  G 
planes,  alike  placed.  as  A  H* :  A I-. 

2.  A  prism  is  a  solid  whose  ends  are  parallel.  Cor. — If  the  point  A  bo  conceived  to  be  in- 
equal,  and  similar  plane  figures,  and  its  sides,  finitely  distant  trom  the  base,  the  pyramid  will 
connecting  those  ends,  are  parallelograms.  become  a  prism ;  and  the  ratio  of  A  H  to  A  I,  as 

3.  An  upright  prism  is  one  having  the  planes  well  as  that  of  A  U'to  A  P,willbe  that  of  equality, 
of  its  sides  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  its  Hence  m  any  prism  a  section  by  a  plane  pa- 
ends,  rallel  to  the  liase  will  be  equal  and  similar  to  the 

4.  A  parallelopiped,  or  parallelopipedon,  is  a  base. 

prism   bounded   by  six  parallelograms,  every  THEoasM  LXX VI. — ^In  any  cone  as  A  B  C  D 

opposite  two  of  which  are  equal,  similar,  and  (fig.  96,  p.  III.),  if  G  HI  be  a  section  parallel 

paralleL  to  the  base,  then  G H I  is  a  cirele ;  and  BCD, 

5.  A  rectangular  parallelopipedon  is  one  G  H I  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their 
whose  bounding  planes  are  rectangles,  perpendi-  distances  from  the  vertex. 

cular  to  each  other.  For  let  A  L  F  be  perpendicular  to  the  parallel 

6.  A  cube  is  a  rectangular  parallelopipedon,  planes,  and  let  the  planes  A  C  £,  A  D  £,  pass 
whose  sides  sire  all  equal.  through  the  axis  A  RE  of  the  cone,  meeting  tbe 

7.  A  cvlinder  is  a  prism  whose  ends  are  cir-  section  in  the  points  H,  I,  K. 

cles;  and  its  axis  is  the  right  line  joining  the  Then  (Theorem  LXX.)  H  K  and  EC  are  pa- 
centres  of  the  parallel  circles  which  form  its  ends,  rallel,  as  well  as  K I  and  £  D,  and  by  similar 

8.  A  pyramid  is  a  solid  whose  base  is  any  triangles  K II :  £C  : :  AK  :  A  £  : :  R  L :  £D; 
rectilineal  plane  figure,  and  its  sides  triangles  but  E  C  b  equal  to  £  D,  therefore  R I  is  equal 
whose  vertices  meet  in  a  point  above  the  base,  to  K  H;  and,  as  the  same  may  be  shown  of  an 
called  the  vertex  of  the  pyramid.  other  lines  drawn  from  R  to  the  circumfereM 

9.  A  cone  is  a  pyramid  having  a  circle  for  its  of  the  section  G  H  I,  that  section  b  a  circle. 
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AniDyby  nnttlar  triangles  AL*:  AF  ::  AK    (as  2);  and  conceiTe  A B  to  be  divided  into 
:  AE  : :  K I :  £  D,  whence  A  L'  :  A  P  :  :      three  equal  rectangles,  A  I,  LK,  and  M  B ;  and 
K  P  :  £  D* : :  circleG  H I :  circle  D  C  D  (The-    £F  into  two  equal  rectangles,  £0  and  PF ;  and 
oiem  LXI.  Cor).      Hence  A  L' :  A  P  : :  circle    through  the  lii^  of  division  let  the  planes  LR, 
GUI:  circle  BCD.  MS,  PV,  pass,  parallel  to  A  Q,  and  £T.  Then 

Cor.  If  the  point  A  be  conceived  to  be  infi-  the  parallelopipedons  AR,  LS,  MC,  £  V,  and 
nitelydistantfrom  the  base,  the  cone  will  become  PQ,  having  equal  bases  and  altitudes,  are  all 
a  cylinder,  and  the  ratio  of  A  L  to  A  F,  as  well  equal  (Theorem  LX  XVII).  Hence  the  solids  are 
IS  that  of  A  L*  to  A  P,  will  be  that  of  equality,  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  bases. 
Hence  in  any  cylinder,  the  sections  parallel  to  Cor.  1.  From  this  theorem,  (and  Theorem 
the  liase  are  circles  equal  to  the  base.  LXXVII.  Cor.)  it  appears  that  all  prisms  and 

Theorem  LXXVII. — ^All  pyramids  and  cones  cylinders  of  equal  altitudes  are  to  each  other  as 
«f  equal  bases  and  altitudes  are  equal  to  each  their  bases ;  and  from  this,  combined  with  Theo- 
odier.  rem  XLV.  Cor.,  and  Theorem  LXXVII  I.,  it  ap- 

Let  the  pyramid  ABCDI  (fig.  95,  p.  Ill),  pears  that  pyramids  and  cones  of  equal  altitudes 
and  the  cone  ABCD  (fig.  96,  p.  III.)  have  are  to  each  other  as  their  bases, 
eqnal  bases  and  altitudes,  and  parallel  to  these  Cor,  2.  By  considering  AQ  and  T£  as  the 
bases,  and  at  equal  distances,  AT  and  AL,  con-  equal  bases  of  the  parallelopipedon  AC,  £G, 
ceive  the  planes  £G  and  GKH I  to  be  drawn,  those  parallelopipedons  will  be  to  each  other  as 
Then(TbeofemLXXV.andLXXVI.)AP:AH*  their  altitudes  AN,  £W.  Hence  prisms  and  cy. 
::  £G:BD;and AL* :  AP :  GK  H I :  BCD;  linders  of  equal  bases  are  to  each  other  as  their 
uid  as  A  P,  A  H*,  are  equal  to  A  L*,  A  P,  therefore  altitudes,  and  consequently  py  ramids  and  cones 
EG:  BD::GKHI :  BCD;  and,  asBD  is  of  equal  bases  are  also  to  each  other  as  their  aU 
eqoaltoBCD,  £GisequaltoGKHL   Inihis    titudes. 

manner  may  all  rations  in  each  figure  at  the  same  Cor.  3.  As  prisms  and  cylinders  arc  as  their 
diitance  from  the  vertex  be  shown  to  be  equal,  altitudes  when  their  bases  are  ecjual,  and  as  their 
and  consequently,  as  the  heis^hts  are  equal,  the  bases  when  their  altitudes  are  equal,  therefore, 
solids  which  are  composed  of  these  sections  are  when  neither  are  equal,  they  are  in  the  com- 
equal.  pound  ratio  of  their  bases  and  altitudes. 

Cor.  All  prisms  and  cylinders  whose  bases  Theobem  LXXX. — Similar  prisms  and  cylin- 
sum!  altitudes  are  equal,  arc  equal  to  each  other;  ders  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  like 
and  prisms  and  cylinders  are  equal  to  a  rec-    linear  dimensions. 

tangular  paralldopipedon  of  the  same  base  and  For  the  bases  are  as  the  squares  of  their  like 
altitude.  tides,  and  the  altitudes  are  as  those  sides ;  an4 

Thcoesm  LXXVlII. — A  pyramid  whose  base    the  solidities  being  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the 
u  triangular,  as  BD£F  (fig.  97,  p.  III.),  is  the    bases  and  altitudes  (Theorem  LXXIX.,  Cor.  2) 
third  part  of  a  prism  having  the  same  base  and    are  as  the  cubes  of  those  like  sides, 
altitude.  Cor.  Similar    pyramids    and    similar  cones. 

For  let  A  B  C  D  £  F  be  a  prism  on  the  same  being  tlie  third  parts  of  their  corresponding 
triangular  base  D£F,  and,  on  the  three  rectangu-  prisms  and  cylinders,  are  to  each  other  as  the 
hr  8&«s  of  the  prism,  draw  the  diac^nals  BF,  cubes  of  their  like  linear  dimensions;  and  all 
DD,  C  D.  Then  the  planes  B  D  F,  B  C  D,  divide  similar  solids  whatever,  being  composed  of  simi- 
ihe  whole  prism  into  three  pyramids,  BD£F,  lar  pyramids,  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of 
DABC,  DBCF,  which  may  be  thus  proved  their  like  linear  dimensions, 
equal  to  each  other.  Theorem  LXXXI. — £very  section  of  a  sphere 

The   bases    ABC  and  D£F  being  equal    b^  a  plane,  as  CD £GF  (fig.  99,  p.  III.),  is  a 
(Def.  2,  Solids),  the  pyramids  ABCD  and    circle. 

DEF  B  are  equal  (Thft3rem  LXXVII.) ;  and  the  If  the  plane  pass  thnnigh  the  centre,  then,  as 
bases  BEF  and  BCF  being  equal  (Theorem  every  point  in  tne  surface  of  the  sphere  is  equi- 
XXI.)  the  pyramids  D£FB  and  BCFD  are  distant  from  its  centre,  tlie  section  is  a  plane 
equal  (Theorem  LXX.).  Hence  all  the  three  pyra-  figure,  every  point  of  whose  periphery  is  equidis- 
nids  which  compose  the  prism  are  equal,  and  the  tant  from  a  certain  point  witnin  it,  and  tlie 
pjiamid  isthe  third  part  of  the  prism,  or  the  prbm  figure  is  therefore  a  circle, 
it  three  times  the  pyramid.  But  if  the  plane  do  not  pass  through  the  ceu* 

Cor,  1.  Every  pyramid,  whatever  may  be  its  tre,  from  the  centre  A,  let  A  B  be  a  perpen- 
figure,  is  the  liixri  part  of  a  prism  havinf?  the  diciilarto  the  plane ;  take  any  two  points,  C',D, 
nme  base  and  altitude,  since  the  base  of  Ihe  in  the  circumference  of  the  section,  and  join 
pnsm  may  be  divided  into  triangles,  and  the  AC,  AD,  BC,  nnd  BD.  Then,  as  A B  is  per* 
whole  solid  into  triant^lar  prisms  and  pyramids,  pendicular  to  the  plane  C  D  £G  F,  it  is  perpen- 
Cor.  2.  A  cone  is  the  third  part  of  a  cylinder,  dicular  to  the  lines  C  B  and  B  D^  which  it  meets 
or  of  a  prism  having  the  same  base  and  altitude ;  in  that  plane ;  therefore  A  C*  =  A  B*  -f  B  C% 
for  it  has  been  proved  that  a  cylinder  is  eoual  to  and  AD'  =  AB'  +  BI>';  hence,  as  A  C  =::  A  D, 
a  prism,  and  a  cone  equal  to  a  pjrramid  of  equal  A  B'  +  B  C  =  A  B*  -f  B  D*,  and  consequently 
baae  and  altitude.  B  C*  =  B  D*,  or  B  C>  =  B  D.    Hence  all  lines 

iHEoacM  LXXIX.— If  AC  and  £G  (fig.  98,    drawn  from  B  in  the  plane  CDEGF,  to  the 
p.  ni.)  be  two  rectangular  parallelopipedons  hav*    periphery  of  that  plane,  are  equal,  and  the  figure 
in?  equal  altitudes,  AD,  FH,  then  AC  is  to    is  therefore  a  circle. 
£0  as  the  base  A B  to  the  base  £F.  Theoeem  LXXXII. — ^A  sphere  is  two-thirds 

For,  let  the  base  A  B  be  to  the  base  £  F  as    of  its  circumscribing  cylinder, 
any  number  (say  3)  is  to  any  other  number  '     For,  let  AC  (fig.  100,  p.  III.)  be  a  section  of 
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the  sphere  and  cylinder;  through  the  centre  I,  ForA  DC  is  a  semicircle  (Theorem  LXXX  III.), 

join  AI,  B  I.     Let  F 1 11  be  parallel  to  AD  or  and  (Def.  2,  Spherical  Geometry)  D  is  equidis- 

B  Cy  £  I G  and  K  L  parallel  to  A  B  or  D  C,  the  tant  from  every  part  of  A  B  C ;  A  is  therefore  equi- 

base  of  the  cylinder ;  K  L  meeting  B I  in  My  and  distant  from  the  points  A  and  C,  and  couse- 

the  circular  section  of  the  sphere  in  N.  quently  AD  and  DC  are  quadrants. 

Then,  if  the  plane  HFBC  b^  conceived  to  Theorem  LXXXV^.-^If  two  great  circles,  as 

revolve  round  the  line  H  F  as  an  axis,  the  square  B  A,  C  A  (fig.  102,  p.  III.),  intersect  each  other 

FG  will  describe  the  cylinder  AG,  the  quadrant  in  A,  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  whose  centfe  i^ 

IFG  will  describe  the  hemisphere  EFG,  and  D;  and  if  BC  be  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  whose 

the  triangle  IFB  will  describe  the  cone  AlB;  pole  is  A,  then  BC  is  the  measure  of  the  spheri- 

and,  in  Sie  rotation,  KL,  KN,  and  KM,  will  cal  angle  ABC. 

describe  corresponding  sections  of  those  solids,  For,  join  AD,  B  D,  and  C  D,  then  as  A  is  the 

all  of  which  have  the  common  altitude  FI  pole  of  B  C,  A  B  and  A  C  are  quadrants,  and  tlie 

Now,  as  I  F  is  equal  to  F  B,  by  similar  trian-  angles  A  I)  B  and  A  D  C  are  right  angles,  and 

fles  K  I  18  equal  to  KM,  and  I N  is  equal  to  consequently  (Planes  Def.  3) the  plane  angle  h 

GorKL,and(TheoremXXXI.,Cor.)IN>=  IK'  DC  is  the  angle  made  by  the  planes  AD  B  and 

•f  KN';  or  KL'=  KM'  +  KN';orthesquare  A  D  C,  or  A  is  equal  to  the  spherical  angle  A  B  C 

of  the  longest  radius  of  these  circular  sections  is  (Spherical  Geometry  Del.  3).     But  the  angle 

equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  others.  B  D  C  is  measured  by  the  arc  B  C,  hence  the 

And  as  circles  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  equal  angle  B  A  C  is  measured  by  the  same  arc 

their  radii  (Theorem  LXI.,  Cor.),  the  circle  whose  B  C. 

radius  in  K  L  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  those  whose  Cor,  1 .  As  A  D  is  perpendicular  to  B  D  and 

radii  are  respectively  KM  and  KN;  or  the  sec-  DC,  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  B 1)  C 

lion  of  the  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  (Theorem  LXIV.),  therefore  the  planes  A  D  B 

corresponding  sections  of  the  sphere  and  cone ;  and  ADC,  which  pass  through  AD,  are  also  pcr- 

and  hence,  as  the  altitudes  are  the  same,  the  pendicular  to  the  plane  B  D  C.   Hence  the  sphe- 

cylinder  b  equal  to  the  sphere  and  cone  together,  rical  angles  ABC  and  AC  B  are  right  angles. 

But  (Theorem  LXXVIII.,  Cor.  2)  the  cone  is  one-  Cor,  2.  Great  circles  whose  planes  are  at  i  ight 

third  of  the  cylinder  having  the  same  base  and  angles  to  the  plane  of  another  great  circle,  meet 

altitude ;  tlierefore  a  sphere  is  two-thirds  of  the  in  the  poles  of  that  circle, 

cylinder  whose  base  and  altitude  respectively  are  Cor,  3.  Great  circles  which  are  at  right  angles 

equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere.  to  each  other,  pass  each  through  the  poles  of  the 

Cor.  1 .  Spheres  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  other ;  and  if  one  circle  pass  through  the  pole 

of  their  diameters,  for  they  are  like  parts  of  their  of  Another,  it  cuts  that  great  circle  at  right  angles, 

circumscribing  cylinders.  Theorem  LXXX  VI. — ^Any  two  sides,  as  AB 

and  B  C,  of  a  triangle  as  A  B  C  (fig.  103,  p.  III.) 

PART  II.  are  together  greater  than  the  third  side  A  C. 

annnnr/i «  t  rin/vvminv  ^^'  *^  ^^  ^  ^®  ccutrc  of  the  Sphere,  then  the 

SPHERICAL  6B0MBTRY.  golid  angle  D  is  contained  by  three  plane  angles 

Depinitions.  ^  ^P'  ?  ^  ^'  *"^  A  CD,  any  t^o  of  which  are 

greater  than  the  third  (Theorem  LXXIII).     But 

1.  The  circles  of  a  sphere  whose  planes  pass  these  angles  are  measured  respectively  by  the 
through  the  centre  are  odled  great  circUs ;  and  arcs  A  B,  B  C,  and  A  C,  hence  any  two  of  these 
those  whose  planes  do  not  pass  through  the  cen-  arcs  as  AB  and  B  D  are  together  greater  than 
tre  are  called  lets  circles  of  the  sphere.  the  third  arc  A  C. 

2.  The  pole  of  a  circle,  is  a  point  on  the  sur-  Theorem  LXXXVIL — ^The  three  sides  of  a 
face  of  tlie  sphere  equidistant  from  every  point  spherical  triangle,  as  ABC  (fig.  103,  p.  III.),  are 
in  the  cireumference  of  the  circle.  together  less  tluin  a  circle. 

3.  A  spherical  angle  is  an  angle  formed  by  the  For  the  plane  angles  which  form  the  solid  angle 
surface  or  a  sphere  by  the  arcs  of  two  great  cir-  D  are  altogether  less  Uian  four  right  angles  (Theo- 
cles  which  intersect  each  other,  and  it  is  the  rem  LX XIV.),  therefore  the  arcs  AB,  BC,  and 
same  as  the  inclinatiop  of  the  planes  of  tlie  cir-  AC,  which  measure  those  plane  angles  are  alto- 
cles,  or  as  the  angle  formed  oy  the  tangents  of  gether  less  than  a  circle. 

the  aics  at  the  point  of  intersection.  Theorem  LXXXVIII.— In  isosceles  spherical 

4.  A  spherical  triangle  is  a  figure  formed  on  triangles,  the  angles  opposite  the  equal  sides  are 
the  suHace  of  a  sphere  by  the  intersection  of  equal;  and  if  two  angles  of  a  spherical  triaii- 
three  planes  which  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  gle  are  ef|ual,  the  sides  which  are  opposite  those 
sphere.  angles  are  equal. 

Theorem  LXXXIII.— Any  two  great  circles  Let  ABC  (fig.  104,  p.  III.)  be  a  spherical 

as  ADC,  ABC  (fig.  101,  p.  III.),  mutually  bi-  triangle,  having  two  sides  A  B  and  B C  equal, 

sect  each  other.  and  let  D  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere.    Let  B  £ 

For  the  centre  of  the  sphere  being  in  the  plane  and  £  C  be  tangents  to  A  B  and  A  C,  and  B  F, 

of  each  cirele,  is  in  their  line  of  common  section,  C  F  two  tangents  drawn  from  B  and  C  in  the 

which  line,  being  a  straight  line  (Theorem  LfXIII.),  plane  D  B  C,  and  intersecting  each  other  in  F, 

is  therefore  a  diameter ;   and  hence  ADC,  and  and  join  F  E.    Then  the  angles  I)  B  £  and  D  C 

A  B  C,  are  semicircles.  £  being  right  angles  (Theorem  XLI V.),  and  the 

Theorem  LXXXIV.— The  distance  of  a  great  angles  £  D  B  and  £  D  C  measured  by  the  equa. 
circle,  ABC  from  it^  pole,  D  (fig.  101,  p.  HI.),  arcs  A B  and  AC  being  also  equal,  and  the  ad- 
is  a  quadrant.  jacent  sides  D  B  and  D  C,  ^ii  of  the  same 
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sphere  being  equal,  the  triangles  E  D  B  and  £  hence  (Theorem  LXXXV.  Cor.  2)  D  is  the  pole 

DC  are  identiad  (llieorem  II.)  and  haTe  £  B  of  L  H.     In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that 

tnd  B  C  equal ;  and  B  F  being  equal  to  F  C  £  is  the  pole  of  G  K,  and  F  the  pole  of  MI; 

(Theorem  LVI.  Cor.),  and  £F  common  to  the  therefore  L  H  is  the  measure  of  D,  G  K  the  mea- 

iwo  triangles  £F  B  and  £  F C,  those  triangles  are  sure  of  £,  and  M I  the  measure  of  F. 

identical  fTheorem  V.)  and   have   the   angles        Now  as  D  is  the  pole  of  LH,  D II  is  a  qua- 

E  B  F  and  £  C  F  (which  are  equal  to  the  sphe-  drant,  and  as  £  is  the  pole  of  G  K,  E  G  is  a  qua- 

rical  angles  ABC  and  A  C  D)  equal  to  each  drant  (Theorem  LXXXlV.) ;  therefore  £  G  and 

other.  D H,  or  ED  and  G H,  together  are  a  semicircle. 

Again,  the  same  construction  being    made,  Hence  D  £  is  the  supplement  of  G  H,  the  mea- 

sQppose  the  spherical  angles  ABC  and  A  C  B,  sure  of  the  angle  BAG.  In  a  similar  way  it  may 

or  the  plane  angles  E  B  F  and  £  C  F,  to  be  equal ;  be  shown  that  £  F  is  the  supplement  of  the  mea> 

tbea as D  B  is  at  right'  angles  to  B  £  and  B F,  A  sure  ABC,  and  that  D F  is  th'*  "upplement  of 

IS  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  B  £  F  (Theorem  the  measure  of  A  C  B. 

IXIV) ;  and  therefore  the  plane  D  BC,  which        Again,  because  A  is  the  pole  of  D  E,  AG  is  a 

pases  throngfa  D  B,  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  quadrant,  and,  because  B  is  the  pole  of  £,  F  is 

B EF.  (Theorem  LXXI.).    For  a  like  reason  the  a  quadrant.    Hence  AG  and  Bk,  or  A  B  and 

plane  DBC    is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  K G,  together  are  equal  to  a  semicircle;  orAB 

£ CF,  and  coDsequently  (Theorem  LXXII.)  F  £,  is  the  supplement  of  G  K,  the  measure  of  the 

the  common  section  of  the  planes  £BF,  £CF,  angle  E.    And   in  the   same  way  it  may   be 

is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  DBC.    Hence  shown  that  AC  is  the  supplement  of  the  measure 

EFBand  £  FC  are  right  angles,  and  therefore  of  D,  and  BC  the  supplement  of  the  measure 

39  the  angles  £  B F and  ECF  are  equal,andthe  of  F. 

side  B  F  equal  to  the  side  F  C,  the  triangles  Theorem  XCI. — T)ie  sum  of  the  interior  an- 
EBF  and  ECF  are  identical  (Theorem  II).  gles  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  greater  than  two, 
Wheoce  B  £  is  equal  to  £  C,  and  as  D  B  is  and  less  than  six  right  angles. 
«qaal  to  D  C,  and  the  angles  DBC  and  D  C  £  For  (fig.  106,  p.  III.)  the  measures  of  the  an- 
are  equal,  the  angle  £  D  B  is  equal  to  the  £  D  C  gles  A,  B,  C,  together  with  the  sides  of  the  sup- 
(Theorem  I.)  ;  or  the  arc  A  B  is  equal  to  the  plemental  triangle  DE  Fare  equal  to  three  semi- 
are  AC.                                                  •  circles;  and  as  (Theorem  LXXXVII.)  the  three 

Tbeorcm  LXXXIX. — In  any  spherical  triangle  sides  of  the  triangle  D  £  F,  are  less  than  four 

as  ABC  (fig.  105,  p.  III.)  the  greater  side  is  op-  semicircles,  the  measures  of  the  angles  A,  B,  and 

posite  the  greater  angle,  and  the  greater  angle  C,  are  greater  than  two  semicircles ;  or  those 

opposite  the  greater  side.  angles  are  greater  than  two  right  angles. 

If  A  BC  be  greater  than  A,  let  A  B  D,  a  part        And,  as  the  interior  and  exterior  angles  of  any 

of  ABC,    be    equal    to   A;  then    (Theorem  triangle  are  equal  to  six  right  angles,  the  inte- 

LXXXV'III.)  A  D  is  equal  to  DB,  and  conse-  nor  angles  alone  must  be  less  than  six  righ. 

qaentlj  B  D  and  D  C  are  equal  to  A  D  and  D  C,  angles. 

but  B  D  and  D  C  are  greater  than  B  C  (Theo-        Theorem  XCII.— If  AG F B (fig.  107,p.  III.) 

rom  LXXXVI.)  therefore  A  D  and  D  C(or  A  C)  be  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle,  of  which 

ve  greater  than  B  C.  D  is  the  pole,  and  C  any  other  point  on  the  sur- 

Again  if  A  C  is  greater  than  B  C,  then  if  the  face  of  the  sphere,  the  greatest  arc  of  a  circle 

2i>zle  8  is  not  greater  than  A,  it  must  be  equal  that  can  be  drawn  from  C  to  the  circle  A  G  F  B 

to  it,  or  less.     If  it  were  equal  then  A  C  and  B  C  is  that  passing  through  D,  and  those  which  are 

vouid  be  equal  (Theorem  LXXX  VIII.),  and  if  it  nearer  ADC  are  greater  than  those  which  are 

vere  less  then  by  the  preceding  part  of  the  pro-  more  remote. 

position  A  C  would  be  less  than  B  C  ;  both  of        For,  as  C  A  passes  through  the  pole  of  A  F  B, 

«hich  conclusions  are  inconsistent  with  the  given  the  planes  AC  B  and  AF  B  are  at  right  anj^les ; 

condition  that  AC  is  greater  than  B  C.     Hence  therefore  C  £  drawn  in  the  plane  AC  B,  perpen- 

^  angle  B  must  be  greater  than  the  angle  A.  dicular  to  AB  the  common  section  of  the  two 

Theorem  XC. — If  A,  B,C,  the  angles  of  the  planes,  is  perpendicular  to  AE,  GE,  and  F  E, 

spherical  triangle  ABC  (fig.  106,  p.  III.),  be  the  which  it  meets  in  the  plane  AF  B ;  and  (Theo- 

poles  of  three  great  circles  D  E,  £  F,  and  F  D,  rem  XXXVI. )  A  E  is  (;reater  than  G  E,  and  G  E 

thtfn  D,£,  and  F,  the  points  where  these  circles  preater  than  FE ;  and  the  right-angled  triangles 

intersect  will  be  the  poles  of  A  C,  A  B,  and  B  C,  A  E  C,  G  E  C,  F  £  C,  having  E  C  common,  the 

respectively;  and  the  sides  DE,  EF,  andFD,  hypothenuse  AC  is  greater  thanGC,  andGC 

■win be  respectively  the  supplements  of  the  mea-  greater  than  FC.     Hence  the  arc  AC  is  greater 

saies  of  the  angles  A,  B,  and  C ;  and  the  sides  than  the  arc  GC,  and  the  arc  GC  greater  than 

AB,BC,  and  AC,    will   also  respectively  be  the  arc  FC. 

t^  supplements  of  the  measures  of  the  angles        Theorem  XCIII. — In  any  right-angled  sphe- 

EyF,  and  D.  rical  triangle,  the  sides  containing  the  right  angle 

For  let  A  B,  A  C,  and  B  C,  be  produced  both  are  of  the  same  afiection  as  their  opposite  angles ; 

^vs,  till  they  meet  D  E,  £  F,  and  D  F,  in  G,  that  is,  if  the  sides  are  greater  or  less  than  qua- 

H,I,K,  L,  and  M.    Then  GH  is  the  measure  of  d  rants,  the  opposite  angles  are  greater  or  less 

^•*  angle  B  A  Z,  K I  the  measure  of  ABC,  and  than  right  angles ;  and,  conversely,  if  the  angles 

M  L  the  measure  of  AC  B  (Theorem  LXXXV).  are  greater  or  less  than  right  angles,  the  opposite 

Acd  as  A  is  the  pole  of  D  E,  the  angle  A  H  D  is  sides  are  c^reater  or  less  than  quadrants, 
a  ric^bt  angle  (Theorem  LXXXV.  Cor.  1),  and  for        Let  ABC  (fig.  108,  p.  III.)  be  a  spherical  tri- 

1  like  reason  the  angle  C  LD  is  a  right  angle ;  angle,  right-angled  at  A;  produce  A  Cy  A P,  till 
Vol.  X.  K 
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they  meet  in  G,  and  bisect  the  femicircles  ABG  A  n  C  equal  to  the  angle  B  n  C,  the  remaining 

and  AGO  in  £  and  F.    Then  F  will  be  the  sides  AC  and  EG  aze  equal  (Theorem  I.),  or 

pole  of  ABG  and  £  the  pole  of  AFG;  join  AB  is  bisected  in  G. 

C  £,  then  C  £  will  be  a  quadrant  (Theorem        Problem  II. — To  bisect  a  given  angle,  as 

LX\XIV.)  and   £CA  will  be  a  right  angle  ABG  (fig.  Ill,  p.  III.). 

^Theorem  LXXXV.  Gor.  3.).    Hence  when  A  B        From  the  angular  point  B  with  any  radius 

is  less  than  A  £,  or  less  than  a  quadrant,  the  op-  describe  the  arc  AG,  aod  from  the  points  A  and 

posite  angle  AGB  is  less  than  a  right  angle.  G,  with  the  same  or  any  other  radius,  describe 

Again,  let  A  DG  be  a  spherical  triangle,  right  arcs  intersecting  in  n.    Join  B  n,  and  A  will  bi- 

angled  at  A,  having  AD  greater  than  aqua-  sect  the  angle  ABG. 

urant,  then  the  angle  D  G  A  is  greater  than  the        For  A  n  and  G  n  being  joined,  then  (Theorem 

angle  £G  A,  or  greater  than  a  right  angle.  V.)  the  triangles  AB  n  and  n  BG  are  equal  in 

The  converse  may  be  demonstrated  in  a  simi-  every  respect,  and  therefore  the  corresponding 

lar  manner.  angles  A  B  n  and  G  B  n  are  equal,  or  the  angle 

Theorem  XGIV. — In  the  right-angled  sphe-  ABG  intersected  by  the  line  B  n. 
rical  triangle,  if  the  sides  which  contain  the  right        Problem  III. — From  a  given  point  G  in  a 

angle  are  of  the  same  affection,  the  hypothenuse,  given  line  as  AB  (figs.  112  and  113,  p.  III.)  to 

or  the  side  opposite  the  right  angle,  is  acute;  but  draw  a  perpendicular. 

if  they  be  of  different  affections,  the  hypothenuse        1 .  When  the  point  G  is  near  the  middle  of  the 

is  obtuse.  line  (fig.  1 13,  p.  III.)     On  each  side  of  C  take 

For  when  AG  and  AB  (fig.  108,  p.  III.)  are  any  two  equal  distances  CufCm;  and  from  n 

each  less  than  a  quadrant,  G  B  being  farther  and  m,  with  any  radius  greater  than  G  ii  or  C  m, 

from  G  FG  than  G  £,  is  less  than  G  £  (Theorem  describe  arcs  cutting  each  other  in  i.    Join  f  C, 

XGIL),  and  therefore  less  than  a  quadrant.   But  then  that  line  will  be  the  required  perpendicular. 
if  A  D  be  greater,  and  AG  less  than  a  quadrant.        For  (Theorem  V.)  the  angles  AGs,  and  BC  t, 

then  G  D,  being  nearer  G  FG  than  G  £,  is  greater  are  equal,  and  therefore  (Def.  7.)  G  s  is  perpen- 

than  G  £,  or  greater  than  a  quadrant.  dicular  to  A  B. 

Again,    in  the  right-angled  triangle  G  G  B,        2.  When  the  point  G.  is  near  the  end  of  the 

where  G  G  and  G  B  are  each  greater  than  a  qua*  line  (fig.  113,  p.  III.).    Take  any  point,  o,  as  a 

draot,  GB  being  farther  from  GFG  than  G£  centre,  and  with  the  radius  oC  describe  an  arc 

is  less  than  a  quaidrant.  cutting  AB  in  fii  and  G.    Through  m  and  o, 

Car,  1.  Hence,  conversely,  if  the  hypothenuse  draw  the  line  m  o  n,  cutting  the  arc  m  n.    Join 

of  a  right-angled  spherical    triangle  is  greater  n  G,  and  it  will  be  the  perpendicular  required, 
than  a  quadrant,  the  sides  about  the  right  angle        For  the  angle  971 G  n,  being  in  a  j^micircle,  is 

are  of  different  affections ;  and,  if  the  hypothe-  a  right  angle  (Prop.  37,  Gor.  3,)  therefore  n  C 

nuse  is  less  than  a  quadrant,  the  sides  are  of  the  is  perpendicular  to  A  B. 
same  affection.  Or  from  any  scale  of  equal  parts  take  C  m 

Theorem  XCV. — In  any  spherical  triangle,  equal  to  four  parts,  and  with  C  as  a  centre  and 

as  ABG  (fig.  109,  p.  III.),  if  the  perpendicular  radius  equal  to  two  or  three  parts,  describe  an 

B  D  fiaill  within  the  triangle,  the  angles  A  and  G  arc ;  and  with  m  as  a  centre,  and  radius  equal  \o 

are  of  the  same  affection ;  but,  if  the  perpendicu-  five  of  the  same  equal  parts,  describe  an  arc, 

lar  fall  without  the  triangle,  the  angles  at  the  base  cutting  the  preceding  one  in  n,  join  n  G,  which 

are  of  different  affections.  will  be  perpendicular  to  A  B. 

For  when  BD  falls  within  the  triangle,  the         For  5"  =  4*  -f  3*;  hence    (Theorem  LIV. 

angles  A  and  G  of  the  right-angled   triangles  Gor.  2),  A  G  n  is  a  right  angle. 
ADB  and  BDG,  being  each  of  the  same  affec-        Problem  IV. — From  a  given  point  G,  out  of 

tion  with  BD  (Theorem  XGIII.),  are  of  the  a  given  line  A  B,  to  draw  a  line  perpendicular 

same  affection  with  each  other.  to  A  B  (figs.  114  &  1 15,  p.  III.) 

But,  when  the  perpendicular  falls  without  the        1.  When  the  given  point  is  nearly  opposite 

triangle,  the  angles  D  AB  and  D  G  B,  being  each  the  middle  of  the  line,  as  in  fig.  1 14.    Take  any 

of  the  same  affection  with  B  D,  are  of  the  same  point  o,  on  the  other  side  of  A  B,  and  from  the 

affection  with  each  other;  hence  BAG  and  BGA  centre  G,  with  the  radius  Go,  describe  an  arc, 

are  of  different  affections.  cutting  A  B  in  m  and  n ;  bisect  71  m  in  G,  and 

joinGG;  then  GG  is  perpendicular  to  A  B. 

PART  in.  For  G  n  and  G  m  are  equal,  and  G  n  and  G  m 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.  "®  ^'^\   J?^  ^  G  common  to  the  triangles 

U  n  u  and  G  m  G,  therefore  the  angles  G  G  n 

Problem  I.— To  bisect  a  straight  line,  as  AB  and  G  G  m  are  equal  (Theorem  V.),  or  C  G  is 

(fig.  110.  p.  III.).  perpendicular  to  A  B. 

From  the  points  A  and  B,  as  centres,  with  any        2.  When  the  point  is  nearly  opposite  the  end 

radius  greater  than  half  A  B,  describe  arcs  cutting  of  the  line,  as  in  fig.  115.    Draw  any  line  C  m, 

each  other  in  n  and  »» ;  join  n  m,  and  A  B  will  be  from  G  to  A  B ;  bisect  G  m  in  n,  and  with  centre 

bisected  in  G,  the  point  in  which  A  is  cut  by  mn.  n  and  radius  G  n  or  m  n  describe  acircle,  cutting 

For  join  A  n,  A  m,  B  n,  and  B  m ;  then  because  A  B  in  G ;  then,  if  G  G  be  joined,  the  line  will 

A  n,  and  A  ot,  are  respectively  equal  to  B  n  and  be  perpendicular  to  A  B.     For  the  angle  C  G  m 

B TO,  and  n m  is  common  to  both  trianorles  Anm  being  in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  ani^le. 
and   B  n  m,   the  angles  Anm  and  Bum  are         Problem  V. — At  a  given  point  D,  in  a  iriven 

equal.    And  hen",  as  A  n  and  Bn  are  equal,  line  D  E,  to  make  an  angle  equal  to  a  given 

n  G  is  common  to  both  triangles,  and  the  angle  angle  ABC  (fig.  116,  p.  IIL) 
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Fxmn  B  as  a  centre  with  any  radius,  describe    Hence  O  is  the  centre  of  a  circle  passing  throuuli 

tfie  arc  mRy  cutting  B  A,  BC,  in  the  points  m,n;  A,  B,  and  C. 

and  from  D  as  a  centre,  with  the  same  radius,  Note.  By  this  problem  a  circle  may  be  de- 
describe  the  arc  n;  take  the  distance  mn,  and  scribed  about  a  triangle, 
apply  it  to  the  arc  r  t,  from  r  to  s.  Draw  D  F  Problem  XI  — To  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  tri- 
thiOQgh  D  and  c,  then  the  angle  £  D  F  will  be  angle,  as  A  B  C  (fig.  132,  p.  II I. ^  Bisect  any 
equal  to  the  angle  ABC,  as  is  evident  from  two  of  the  angles  as  A  and  B,  ana  the  bisecting 
Theorem  V.  lines  A  D  and  B  D  will  meet  in  the  centre  of 

Peoblbm    VJ.^-Through  a  given   point  C  the  circle, 
(fiff.  117,  p.  III.)    to  draw  a  line  parallel  to        For  from  D  draw  D£,  DF,  and  DG,  per- 

Ao.  pendicular  to  the  sides.     Then  as  tlie  angles 

From  C  to  AB  draw  any  line  CD;  then  DAG  and  DA£  are  equal,  and   the  right 

tkroogh  C  draw  C  £,  making  the  angle  BCD  angles  D  £  A  and  D  G  A  are  equal,  the  angles 

equal  to  the  alternate  angle  C  D  A,  then  (Theorem  A  D  £  and  A  D  G  are  equal ;  and  consequently, 

XVI.)  C  E  is  parallel  to  A  B.  as  A  D  is  common  to  both  triangles,  G  D  and 

Pboblbm  VIL^To    draw  a    line,   as  F  C  D  £  are  equal. 
{i%,  118,  p.  ni.),  paiallel  to  another  line  A  B,        In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  D  £  and 

ad  at  the  distance  of  C  D  from  A.  DF  are  equal;  and  as  the  angles  £,  F,andG,are 

At  any  point  £  in  A  B,  draw  £  F  nerpendi-  right  angles,  a  circle  described  from  D  as  a 

cuhr  to  A  B,  aiid  equal  to  C  D,  and  tnrough  F  centre,  with  any  of  these  equal  lines  as  a  radius, 

draw  F  G  parallel  to  A  B,  and  A  will,  as  is  evi-  will  touch  the  sides  in  £,  F,  and  G,  and  it  will 

deot,  be  the  required  line.  consequently  be  inscribed  in  the  triangle. 

Pboblex  VIII.— To  divide  a  line  as  A  B        Problem  XII.— To  make  a  triangle  equal  to 

(fig.  119,  p.  III.)  into  n  equal  parts.  any  rectilineal  figure,  as  A  B  C  D  £  (fig.  123, 

Through  one  extremity  A,  draw  any  line  AC,  P*  ic^'^'  .  ^       ,        ii  i  .^  *  i       t?  r- 

,       r      .  •  .  ^  .   .  Draw  AD,  and  parallel  to  it  draw  £ F,me€t- 

ud  on  It  take  »  +  1   eqmd  parts,  D  bemg  j^g  ^  g  produced  in  F,  then  the  triangles  A  D  £ 

the  termination  of  the  »+  O  «>  part,  I  that  of  and  AFD  are  equal  (Theorem,  XXIV.  Cor.) 

the  a*  put,  aiid  Fthat  of  then  — P<^  part.  Proceed  similarly  with  D  B  and  CG,  and  the 

Join  DB,  and  produce  it  till  B£  is  equal  to  triangle  FDG  will  obviously  be  equal  to  tlie 

BD,and  join  £F,  cutUng  A  B  in  P,  then  B  P  figures  ABC  D£. 

is  the  a>k  part  of  A  B.    For  F I  being  equal  to        In  the  same  way  the  figure  may  be  reduced 

1 B^  and  £  B  to  B  D,  F£  and  I B  are  parallel,  to  a  triangle  whatever  be  the  number  of  sides, 
thcreibre  AB   :   BP   ::AL*   IF:1  :ii;        Problem  XIIL— To  make  a  rectangle  equal 

therefore  B  P  is  the  ii<^  part  of  A  B.  to  a  given  triangle,  ABC  (fig.  125,  p.  III.) 

Problem  IX. — To  find  ibe  centre  of  a  circle        Bisect  A  B  in  D  with  the  perpendicular  D  £ 

AD  EC  (fig.  120,  p.  III.)  meeting  C  F,  drawn  parallel  to  A  B  in  £ ;  and 

Draw  any  cbord  A  B,  and  A,  bisect  it  with  the  draw  B  F  parallel  to  D  £.    Then  the  rectangle 

perpeodiciUar  C  D ;  bisect  C  D  in  O,  and  O  will  D  F  will  be  equal  to  the  triangle  ABC  (Theorem 

he  the  centre  of  the  circle.  XXV.  Cor.  3). 

For  if  the  centre  is  in  C  D,  it  must  be  in  O,        Problem  XIV.— To  find  B  D,  the  side  of  a 

<he  middle  of  it    If  it  is  not  in  C  D  let  it  be  at  square  whose  area  is  equal  to  a  rectangle  con- 

F,  and  join  F  E,  F  A,  and  F  B ;  then  A  F  will  tained  by  AB  and  B  C  (fig.  125,  p.  III.), 
be  eqoal  to  F  B,  A  £  to  £  B,  and  £  F  common        Upon  A  C,  the  sum  of  A  B  and  B  C,  describe 

ti)  the  two  triangles  AF£  and  BF£,  which  a  semicircle,  and  draw  the  perpendicular  BD, 

(Theorem  V.)  are  therefore  identical,  and  con-  which  will  be  the  side  of  the  square.    For  the 

Kqqeotly  the  angles  A  £  F  and  B  £  F,  being  rectangle  of  A  B  and  B  C  is  equal  to  the  rect- 

cqoal,  will  be  right  angles,  and  each   equal  angle  of  BD,  and  the  other  segment  of  the 

tiwrefore  to  the  angle  B  £  C,  which  is  impossible,  chord,  of  which  B  D  is  a  part  (Theorem  LVI .  >; 

Hence  the  centre  is  in  C  D,  and  consequently  it  but  (Theorem  XLII.)  that  segment  is  equal  to 

ii  in  the  point  O.  B  D  ;  therefore  the  rectangle  A  B  *  B  C  is  equal 

PiOBLEM  X. — ^To  describe  the  circumference  to  the  square  of  B  D. 
of  a  circle  through  three  given  points.  A,  B,  C,        Problem  XV. — On  a  straight  line  A  B  (fig. 

<6g-121,p.  Iiy  126,  p.   III.)  to   describe  the  segment   of   a 

Join  AC,  B  C,  and  bisect  these  lines  with  the  circle,  to  contain  an  angle  equal  to  a  given 

Perpendiculars  D  O  and  £  O,  and  from  the  point  angle, 

<)»with  the  distance  OA,  OB,  or  OC,  des-        Make  BAC  equal  to  the  given  angle,  bis^ci 

«ribe  the  circle  ABC,  and  it  will  be  the  circle  A  B  with  the  perpendicular  D  £,  meeting  A  E, 

«<|«ired.  a  perpendicular  to  AC  in  £,  then  with  E  as  a 

For  as  AD  and  D  O  are  respectively  equal  centre,  and  £  A  or  £  B  as  a  radius,  describe  the 

V>  C  D  and  D  O,  and  the  included  angles  ADO,  circle  A  F  B G ;  then  (Theorem  XL.)  the  angle 

^CDO,  are  equal,  AO  and  C  O  are  equal ;  B  AC  is  equal  to  any  angle  in  the  segment 

«Mi  for  a  like   reason  BO  is  equal  to  CO.  AGB. 
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GEOPON'ICAL,  flrf;.  1     Tea  and  xoyoc.  The  juit  punishment  for  the  enormities  of  hU  life. 

GEoro«'ic8y  n.  s,  ]  doctrine  of  agricul-  The  occasion  of  his  death,  however,  as  narrated 

tufe.  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  will  not  add  any  stain 

Sach  evpreuions  are  freqaent  in  authors  geopomctd,  to    his  memory.      There  was  in  Alexandria  a 

or  luch  as  have  treated  de  re  niiticft.  place  in  which  the  priests  used   to  offer  human 

Browne' »  Vulgar  Erroun.  sacrifices.      Tliis  place  Constantius  gave  to  the 

GEORGE,  n.  t.     Lat.   Georgius,    A  proper  church  of  Ale.xandria,  and  George  the  bishop 

name;    a  figure  of  St.  George  worn  by   the  ordered  it  to  be  cleared,  to  build  a  Christian  chu  re  ii 

Knights  of  the  Garter;  a  name  formerly  given  on  it.      In  doing  this,  they  discovered  a  subter- 

to  a  brown  loaf,  and  at  present  applied  to  the  raneous  cavern,  in  which  tiie  heathen  mystenes 

rolis  used  at  colleges  in  Oxford.  had  been  performed,  and  in  it  were  many  human 

Look  on  my  george,  I  am  a  g«>ntleman ;  skulls.      These,   and  other  things  which    they 

R&te  me  at  what  thou  wilt.  found  in  the  place,  the  Christians  brought  out 

Shaktpeare.  Henry  VI,  and  exposed  to  public  ridicule.  Tlie  heathens, 
Cubbed  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattrass  laid,  provoked  at  tliis  exhibition,  took  arms,  and  rush- 
On  a  hro^n  george,  with  lowsy  iwobbera  fed.  ,|,g  ^pon  the  Christians  killed  "many  of  them; 

Dryden,  ^jj^y  ^\^  seized  the  bishop  in  the  church,  and 

George  I.,  king  of  Great  Britain.  See  Great  put  him  in  prison.  The  next  day  they  despatched 

Britain  and  Hanover.  him;  and  then,  fastening  his  body  to  a  camel, 

George  II.     See  Great  Britain  and  Han-  dragged  it  about  the  streets  all  day,  and  in  tht^ 

OVER.  evening  they  burnt  it  and  the  camel  toget^ier. 

George  III.  and  IV.    See  Great  Britain.  This  fate,  according  to  Sozomen,  the  bishop 

George  (St.),  a  saint  or  hero,  after  whom  owed  in  part  to  his  haughtiness  while  he  was  m 

several    orders,    both    military    and    religious,  favor  with  Constantius;  but  he  ascribes  it  chietly 

are   denominated.     On    some   medals   of    the  to  the  inveteracy  of  the  heathens,  whose  sujte.- 

emperors  John  and  Manuel  Comneni,  we  have  stitions  George  had  been  very  active  in  abolishm;:. 

the   figure   of   St.  George    armed,  holding   a  But  Mr.  Gibbon  gives  a  different  turn  to  tb.e 

sword  or  javelin  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  affair  of  George's  murder,  and  relates  it  witli 

buckler,  with  this  inscription;  an  0,and  therein  different  circumstances.    *•  The  Pagans,'  says  he, 

P  •  '  excited  his  devout  avarice;  and  the  rich  temples 

a  little  A,  and  TE — riOC,  making  O'AriOS-  of  Alexandria  were  either  pillaged  or  insulted 

O  by  the  haughty  prelate,  who  exclaimed,  in  a  loud 
TEOPTIOS,  0  hol^  George,  He  is  generally  re-  and  threatening  tone, '  How  long  will  these  si^ 
presented  on  horseback ;  and  is  highly  venerated  pulchres  be  permitted  to  stand/*  Under  ty>e 
throughout  Armenia,  Muscovy,  and  all  the  reign  of  Constantius,  he  was  expelled  by  ti«e 
countries  which  adhere  to  the  Greek  church ;  fury,  or  rather  by  the  justice  of  the  people ;  aiid 
from  the  Greek,  his  worship  has  long  been  re-  it  wa^  not  without  a  violent  struggle  that  the 
ceived  into  the  Latin  church;  England  and  Por-  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  state  could  re- 
tugal  have  both  chosen  him  for  their  patron  store  his  authority  and  gratify  his  revenge.  The 
saint.  Great  difficulties  have  been  raised  about  messenger  who  proclaimed  at  Alexandria  the  ac- 
this  saint  or  hero.  His  very  existence  has  been  cession  of  Julian  announced  the  downfal  of  the 
called  in  question.  Dr.  Heylin  supposed  him  archbishop.  George,  with  two  of  his  obsequious 
only  a  symbolical  device;  and  Dr.  Pettingal  as-  ministers,  count  Diodorus  and  Dracontius  mas- 
serted  him  to  be  a  mere  Basilidian  symbol  of  ter  of  the  mint,  was  ignominiously  dragged  in 
victory.  The  following  is  Mr.  Gibbon's  account  chains  to  the  public  prison.  At  the  end  of 
of  this  saint.  He  asserts  him  to  have  been  an  twenty-four  days  the  prison  was  forced  open  by 
Arian  bishop  bom  at  Epiphania  in  Cilicia,  in  a  the  rage  of  a  superstitious  multitude,  impatient 
fuller's  shop.  From  tfiis  obscure  and  servile  of  the  tedious  forms  of  judicial  proceedings, 
origin,  says  this  author,  he  raised  himself  by  the  The  enemies  of  gods  and  men  expired  under 
talents  of  a  parasite :  and  the  patrons,  whom  he  their  cruel  insults  ;  tl.e  lifeless  bodies  of  tiie 
assiduously  flattered,  procured  for  their  worth-  archbishop  and  his  associates  were  carried  in  tri- 
less  dependent  a  lucrative  commission,  or  con-  umph  through  the  streets  on  the  back  of  a  camel ; 
tract,  to  supply  the  army  with  bacon.  His  em-  and  the  inactivity  of  the  Athanasian  party  was 
ployment  was  mean :  he  rendered  it  infamous,  esteemed  a  shining  example  of  evangelical  pa- 
He  accumulated  wealth  by  the  basest  arts  of  tience.  The  .remains  of  these  guilty  wretches 
fraad  and  corruption;  but  his  malversations  were  were  thrown  into  the  sea;  and  the  popular  lea- 
so  notorious,  that  George  was  compelled  to  es-  ders  of  the  tumult  declared  their  resolution  to 
cape  from  the  pursuits  of  justice.  After  this  disappoint  the  devotion  of  the  Christians  and  to 
disgrace,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  saved  his  intercept  the  future  honors  of  these  martyrs  who 
fortune  at  the  expence  of  his  honor,  he  em-  had  been  punished,  like  their  predecessors,  by 
braced  with  real  or  affected  zeal  tlie  profession  the  enemies  of  their  religion.  The  fears  of  the 
of  Arianism.  From  the  love,  or  the  ostentation,  Pagans  were  just  and  their  precautions  ineffet.- 
of  learning,  he  collected  a  valuable  library  of  tual.  The  meritorious  death  of  the  archbishop 
history,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology;  and  obliterated  the  memory  of  his  life.  The  nval  of 
the  choice  of  the  prevailing  faction  promoted  Athanasius  was  dear  and  sacred  to  the  Arian $, 
George  of  Cappadocia  to  the  throne  ol  Athana-  and  the  seeming  conversion  of  these  sectaries  w.- 
sius.  His  conauct  in  this  station  is  represented  troduced  his  worship  into  the  bosom  of  tiie 
by  our  historian  as  polluted  by  cruelty  and  Catholic  church.  The  odious  stranger,  dis- 
avarice,  and  his  death  is  by  him  consider^  as  a  guising  eveiy  circumstance  of  time  and  place. 
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issumed  tlie  mask  of  a  martyr,  a  saint,  and  a  George's  Channel  (St),  that  part  of  the  At- 

Christian  hero;   and.  the  in&mous  George  of  lantic  which  runs  between  Ireland  and  Wales, 

Cappadocia  has  been  transformed  into  the  re-  or  which  opens  from  the  Scilly  Islands  on  the 

Downed  St.  George  of  England,  the  patron  of  south,  and  the  south-east  point  of  Ireland  on 

arms,  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  garter.'     Hist.  vol.  the  north,  and  up  northward  between  the  two 

ii.  p.  404.  lands  till   it  takes  the  name  of  the  Irish  sea. 

George  (St.),  Knights  of.    See  Garter.  Ships  that  are  bound  up  St.  George's  Channel 

There  have  been  various  orders  under  this  deno-  will  receive  ample  instructions,  by  attending  to 

nination,  most  of  which  are  now  extinct;  particu-  the    rules   laid   down  for  avoiding  the   Scilly 

hriy  one  founded  by  the  emperor  Frederick  1^1.  Islands,  and  ensuring  a  proper  entrance  into  tiie 

in  1470,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  English  channel.    Some  confine  tlie  name  of  St. 

llungaiy  against  the  Turks;  another  called  St  George's  channel  to  begin  only  from  the  entrance 

(iforge  of  Al&ma,   founded   by   the   kings  of  of  the  narrow  sea  between  the  south-east  point 

Amu^on ;  a  third  and  fourth  in  Austria  and  Ca-  of  Ireland  and  St.  David's  head  on  the  coast  of 

riothia,  and  a  fifth  in  the  republic  of  Genoa,  &c.  Wales^  nearly  to  the  east  -from  it ;  in  that  case, 

George  (St),  the  largest  of  the  Bermuda  Isles,  all  the  sea  to  the  northward  of  Scilly  hither,  is 

is  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  three  in  called  the  Bristol  Channel,  but  in  the  former  it 

hreadth;  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  extend   some  is  limited  to  the  opening  of  the  Severn  Sea,  be- 

vay  into  the  sea,  surrounds  and   greatly  pro-  tween   Hartland  Point  on  the  south   and  St. 

tects  it    Ships,  however,  can  only  approach   in  Gowan's  Point  on  the  north.    In  some  charts 

two  places  without  great  hazard,  and  nere  the  as-  the  whole  of  the  narrow  sea  between  St.  David's 

distance  of  an  experienced  pilot  is  needful.  It  is  Head  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway  is  all  called  St. 

divided  into  nijie  parishes,  or  districts.    Long.  George's 'Channel,  or  the  Irish  Sea,  indifierently. 

Ol'  3^  W.,  lat  32*  45'  N.  George's  Channel  (St),  is  also  a  channel 

George  (St),  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific  along  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Ireland,  and 

Ocean,  near  the  coast  of  New  Ireland,  above  a  extends  from  Cape  St.  George  to  Queen  Char- 

U^?ue  north  from  Cape  St.  George.  lotte's   Foreland,   and  from  thence  about  eight 

George's  (St.),  a  large  and  deep  bay  on  the  leagues  to  Portland's  Island.    This  is  about  100 

west  side  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland.     Lat.  leagues  or  300  miles.     In  some  part  of  this 

48^  12^  N.  channel,  near  New  Britain,  the  land  seems  to 

George's  (St.),  a  river  of  the  United  States,  affect  the  needle,  as  the  variation  was  consider- 
in  Maryland,  which  runs  into  the  Potowmack,  ably  short  of  5°  E. 
twelre  miles  south-west  of  Fort  Cumberland.  George,  Fort,  a  strong  and  regular  fortress 

George's  (St.),  a  river,  or  rather  an  arm  of  of  Scotland,  in  Inverness-shire.     It  has  several 

^e  sea,  in  the  United  States,  about  two  leagues  handsome  streets  of  barracks,  and  is  seated  on 

^)uth-west  of  Penobscot  Bay.      It  is  navigable  the  point  of  Ardersier,  a  peninsula  running  into 

r>'r  hritrs  and  ships  of  burden,  up  to  what  are  the  frith  of  Murray.      It  completely  commands 

ciitled  the  Narrows,  and  from  thence  about  four  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Inverness,  and 

miles  higher  up,  to  nearly  the  head  of  the  tide  lies  opposite  to  Fortrose,  ten  miles  north-east  of 

*ater,  for  sloops  and  schooners  of  eighty  or  Inverness. 

ninety  tons.  George,  Fort,  (St).    See  Madras. 

Geobge's  (St.),  a  cape  and  island  on  the  coast  George  Lake,  a  lake  in  the  county  of  Wash- 

of  East  Florida,  opposite  to  the  month  of  the  ington,  state  of  New  York,  about  thirty-three  miles 

Appalachia.    The  cape  is  formed  by  the  largest  long,  and  nearly  two  broad,  discharges  itself  north- 

('f  the  islands  of  this  name,  and  is  six  leagues  ward  into  Lake  Champlain,  at  Ticonderoga.    The 

tast  of  Cape  Blaize,  in  N.  lat.  29^  38.  entire  north  end  is  not  more  tlian  two  miles  and  a 

George's  (St.),  the  capital  of  the  island  of  half  from  that  lake,  towards  which  the  water  is 

Oreoada,  once  called  Fort  Royal,  has  one  of  the  said  to  descend  nearly  100  feet    Surrounded  by 

W  harbours  in  the  West  Indies.     It  is  divided  high  mountains,  and  remarkably   clear,   Lake 

into  two  parts,  the  Bay  Town  and  the  Carenage  George  is  no  where  excelled  in  scenery  of  ro- 

Totm,  by  a  remarkable  ridge  which  terminates  mantic  beauty.    The  water  is  also  very  deep,  and 

in  the  sea.     The  harbour  is  fortified,  and  there  the  bottom  so  clean  that  neither  winds  or  freshets 

is  a  large  old  work  of  the  French  on  a  promon-  render  if  turbid.      It  abounds  with  the  finest 

tory  above  the  town.     On  the  ridfre  stands  the  fish.     Here  are  also  several  small  islands :  Fort 

Hiurch.  The  town  is  altogether  pretty  well  occu-  Geoi-ge  at  the  north  end,  and  the  once  &mous 

)iied  by  the  principal  merchants  residing  in  the  Fort  Ticonderoga,  are  both  now  in  ruins. 

Careoaga  division :  in  the  Bay  town,  however,  is  George,  Lake,  a  lake  of  New  York  south- 

)  handsome  square  and  market  place.  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  thirty-six  miles  long 

George's  Bat  (St.),  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  from  one  to 

«f  New  Ireland,  between  Cape  St  George  and  seven  broad.  Its  waters  are  100  feet  higher  than 

^spe  Orford.  those  of  lake  Champlain. 

George,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  south  coast  of  George,  Lake,  also  called  the  Great  Lake,  ip 

^^i^elen's  Land.    Long.  70°  13'   E.,  lat  40°  East  Florida,  is  a  division  of  the  river  St  John. 

^'  S. — It  is  also  the  name  of  a  cape  on  the  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  wide, 

foatof  Newfoundland.     Long.  59°  17' W.,  lat.  George's  Town  (St.),  the  principal  town  of 

4^'  28'  N.,  and  of  another  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  St  Geore:e's,  one  of  the   Bermudas  Islands,  in 

i-'t.  23^  50'  S. — ^Also  a  cape  on  the  north  co:ist  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  in  lat.  32°  45'  N., 

ftf  the  island  of  South  Georgia.     Long.  36°  32'  and  long.  63°  35' W.      It  has  a  good  church, 

^'   lat.  54°  17'  S.  town-house  and  librart   and  is  well  fortified. 
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GbORGIA,  a  mountainous  country  of  Asia, 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  to  the 
north  of  Annenia,  and  forming  the  frontier  be- 
tween Russia  and  Persia.  The  Caucasian  ranges 
supply  it  to  the  south  with  fertilising  streams, 
and  it  unites  the  products  of  both  the  tropical 
and  temperate  climates.  Mr.  Kenneir  speaks  of 
It  as  '  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  highly 
favored  region  m  the  world.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  diversified  with  extensive  plains,  and 
watered  by  innumerable  rivers ;  the  hills  are 
covered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  ash,  beech, 
chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  elms,  entwined  with 
vines,  growing  perfectly  wild,  and  producing 
vast  quantities  of  grapes.  Tlie  plains  are  ex- 
ceedingly fertile;  cotton  grows  spontaneously, 
as  well  as  the  finest  European  fruit-trees ;  and 
rice,  wheat,  millet,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  raised 
almost  without  culture.  The  rivers  are  full  o« 
the  roost  delicious  fish :  poultry  and  game  may 
be  shot  in  the  woods ;  and  in  the  hills  are  to  be 
found  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  minerals. 
Even  the  natives  appear  to  more  perfection  than 
in  any  other  country  with  which  we  ai-e  ac- 
quainted. The  men  are  tall  and  elet^anlly  formed, 
whilst  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  Georgian  girl  are 
proverbial  throu;jhout  the  East.* 

Georgia  originally  included  nearly  the  whole 
southern  .declivity  of  the  Caucasus,  and  was  re- 
garded as  extending  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Caspian.  But  of  late  the  name  has  been  confined 
to  that  part  of  the  region  which  was  once  subject 
to  Persia;  and  which  asserted  its  independence 
under  its  native  prince,  Ilerdclius,  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  For  ^  short  time  it  was  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom ;  but  the  colossal  power  of  Russia, 
which  was  first  favorable  to  its  throwing  ofi*  the 
yoke  of  servitude,  finally  crushed  it.  It  is  now 
a  province  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  divided 
into  the  four  provinces  of  Cartuel,  Kaket  or  Ka- 
cheti,  Kisik  called  sometimes  Somchet,  and  Geor- 
gian Armenia.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  various 
wars  between  Russia  and  Penia.  The  capital  is 
TiflU. 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  about  370,000,  are 
generally  of  the  Greek  church,  but  there  are 
many  Mahommedans  among  them.  Their  dress 
nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Cossacks ;  but  men  of 
rank  frequently  wear  the  habit  of  Persia.  They 
usually  dye  their  hair,  beard,  and  nails,  with  red. 
The  women,  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
fine  forms,  employ  the  same  color  tQ  stain  the 
palms  of  their  hands.  On  their  heads  they  wear 
a  cap,  or  fillet,  under  which  their  black  hair  falls 
on  their  forehead:  behind,  it  is  braided  into- 
tresses.  Their  eye-brows  are  painted  with  black, 
so  as  to  form  one  entire  line,  and  their  &ces  are 
frequently  coated  with  white  and  red.  Their 
robe  is  often  open  to  the  girdle,  and  their  general 
air  and  manner  are  said  to  be  voluptuous.  Being 
generally  educated  in  convents,  they  can  read 
and  write ;  a  qualification  very  unusual  among 
the  men  even  of  some  respectability.  Girls  are 
betrothed  as  soon  as  possible,  often  at  three  or 
four  years  of  age.  Travellers  accuse  the  Geor- 
gians of  drunkenness,  superstition,  cruelty,  and 
sloth:  ana  the  mountains  are  the  haunt  of  nu- 
merous oanditti;  they  are  cerlauily  the  most 
powerfiil  Dody  of  mountaineers  in  this  neigh- 


bouriiood.     llie  nobility  are    numerous,   and 
possess    extensive    private  jurisdiction.      See 

TiFLIS. 

Georgia,  one  of  the  southern  United  States  of 
America,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  south  by  East  and  West  Florida, 
on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  north- 
east and  north  by  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 
It  is  270  miles  long  and  250  broad,  containing 
620,000  square  miles:  and  is  divided  into  Up- 
per and  Lower  Georgia,  which  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing counties  and  chief  towns. 


Countiei. 

Baldwin 

Bryan 

Bullock 

Burke 

Camden 

Chatham 

Clarke 

Columbia 

Effingham 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Franklin 

Glynn 

Greene 

Hancock 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jones 

Lauren9 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Madison 

M'Intosh 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Oglethorpe 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Richmond 

Scriven 

Tattnal 

Telfiiir 

Twiggs 

Walton 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson 


Chief  Towns. 

Milledgeville 

C.  H. 

Statesburgh 

Waynesborough 

St  Mar/i 

Savannah 

Athens 

Applington 

Eoenezer 

Petersburg 

Camesville 

Brunswick 

Greensborough 

Sparta 

Jeffersonton 

Monticello 

Louisville 

Clinton 

Dublin 

Riceborough 

lincolnton 

Danielsville 

Darien 

C.  H. 

Madison 

Lexington 

Hartford 

Eatonton 

Augusta 

Jacksonborau^ 

C*  H* 

C.  H. 

Marion 

Warrenton 
Saundersville 
C.  H. 

Washington 
Irwinton. 


This  state  is  watered  by  the  Savannah,  sepa- 
rating it  from  South  Carolina,  the  Ogeechee,  Alai- 
tahama,  Satilla,  Oakmulgee,  Oconec;  St.  Mary's, 
Flint,  Chatahoochee,  Tallapoosa,  and  Coosa 
The  coast  is  bordered,  for  four  or  five  miles  in- 
land, with  salt  marshes,  generally  uninhabited. 
In  front  of  them  is  a  chain  of  islands  of  a  grey 
rich  soil,  covered  in  their  natural  state  with 
pine,  hickory,  and  live  oak,  and  yielding  on 
cultivation  sea-island  cotton.  The  princi)^  of 
these  are  Wassaw,  Ossabaw,  St.  Catharine*s, 
Sapello,  St.  Simon's,  Jekyl,  and  Cumberland. 
The  east  part  of  the  state  between  the  mountains, 
the  ocean,  and  the  Savannah  and  St.  Mary's 
rivers,  is  an  entirely  level  tract  of  120  miles 
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Ion;  frtim  north  to  south,  and  from  forty  to  fifty        The  settlement  of  a  colony  between  the  Sa- 

brrady  without  a  single  hill  or  stone.    About  vannah  and  Alatamaha  was  first  proposed  in 

forty-five  miles  from  the  sea  coast  the  lands  be-  England  in  1732,  for  the  accommodation  of  poor 

gifl  to  be  uneven,  ridges  gradually  rise  into  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 

bills,  and  these  into  mountains,  till  they  termi-  for  the  ^airther  security  of  Carolina.    Private 

nate  in  the  Alleghany  and  Appalachian  chains.  compassion  and  public  spirit  conspired  to  pro- 

The  rivers  and  creeks  are  generally  bordered  mote  the  benevolent  design,  and   George  II. 

with  marshes,  in  which  are  situated  rice  planta-  granted  letters  patent,  dated  June  9th,  1732,  for 

tioDS,  mingled  with  what  are  called  the  pine-bar-  legally  carrying  it  into  execution.   The  new  pro- 

leos,  which  extend  from  sixty  to  eighty  miles  from  vince  was  called  Georgia,  in  honor  of  the  king 

tbesea.  Beyond  these  the  country  becomes  uneven,  who  encouraged  the  plan.    A  corporation,  con- 

d]7eR»ified  with  hills  and  mountains,  of  a  strong  sisting  of  twenty-one  persons,  was  constituted 

rich  soil,   producing   cotton,   tobacco,    maize,  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  for  Settling  and 

wheat,  and  other  grain.    The  north-western  part  Establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia.     In  No- 

of  the  slate  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  in  sub-  vember,  1732, 116  settlers  were  conveyed  thither 

ime  and  picturesque  scenery.  free  of  expense,  furnished  with  every  thing  re- 

Tbe  soil  of  Georgia  is  various;  but  a  large  quisite  for  building  and  for  cultivating  the  soil. 

TCoportion  is  wery  productive.    At  a  distance  Mr.  James  Oglethorpe,  one  of  the  trustees,  and 

mm  the  sea  it  changes  from  gray  to  red;  in  an  active  promoter  of. the  settlement,  embarked 

some  places  it  is  gravelly,  but  fertile ;  and  far-  as  the  head  and  director  of  these  settlers.     They 

ther  rack  in  the  country  its  tint  is  gradually  arrived  at  Charlestown  early  in  the  following 

deepened,  till  it  becomes  what  is  called  the  mu-  year,  and  soon  began  to  build  a  small  fort,  on 

htto  soil,  consisting  of  black  mould  and   red  the  site  of  the  present  Savannah,  and  a  number 

eaithl   This  sort  of  land  is  generally  strong,  and  of  huts  for  their  defence  and  accommodation, 

affords  abondant  crops  of  wheat,  tobacco,  corn,  A  treaty  of  friendship  was  concluded   between 

&c.    It  is  succeeded  in  its  turn  by  a  soil  that  is  the   settlers    and  their    neighbours  the  Creek 

nearly  black,  and  very  rich,  on  which  are  large  Indians,   and   every  thing  wore   the  aspect  of 

qoantities  of  black  walnut  and  mulberry.    The  peace  and  future   prosperity.    Afterwaras  570 

pine-barrens  produce  grapes  of  large  size  and  adventurers,  among  whom  were  130  Highlanders, 

good  flavor.    The  forests  abound  in  nne   oak,  and  170  Germans,  were  prevailed  on  to  emigrate 

pioe,  hickory,  c^edar,  and  mulberry  trees.     Of  to  Georgia.     But  the  fundamental  regulations  es- 

fni:t$  are  plentiful,  figs,  melons,  oranges,  pome-  tablished   by  the  trustees  of  Georgia  were  ill 

gnoates,  olives,  lemons,  limes,  citrons,  pears,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the 

aad  peaches.    The  exports,  which  consist  chiefly  settlers.      Like   other  distant    legislators,  who 

of  cotton,  rice,   lumber,  tobacco,  canes,   deer  framed  their  regulations  upon  principles  of  spe- 

ikins,    and    maize,    amounted,    in    1816,    to  culation,  they  were  liable  to  many  errors  and 

7,311,939  dollars.  mistakes;  and  however  good  their  design,  their 

The  winters  in  Georgia  are  mild  and  pleasant ;  rules  were  found  impracticable.    These,  in  fact, 

loow  is  seldom  seen,  nor  is  vegetation  inter-  together  with  the  wars  in  which  they  were  in- 

mpted  by  severe  frosts.    There  are  several  valu-  volved  with  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  and  the 

^  mineral  springs  in  this  state ;   one  near  frequent  insurrections  among  themselves,  threw 

Washington;  one  in  Jefierson  county,  twelve  the    colonists  into   a  state  of   confusion  and 

miles  south-east  of  Louisville ;  and  another  in  wretchedness  too  great  for  human  nature  long  to 

Madison  county,  five  miles  from  Danielsville.  endure.    Their  oppressed  situation  was  repre- 

A  considerable  part  of  the  territory  of  this  state  sented  to  the  trustees  by  repeated  complaints ; 

is  in  the  possession  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  till  at  length,  finding   that  the  province  lan- 

htdians,  the  former  inhabiting  the  south-west  and  guished  under  their  care,  and  weary  with  the 

*^at,  and  the  latter  the  north-west  parts.     The  complaints  of  the  people;  the  trustees  in  1752 

<^  of  government  is  Milledgeville,  but  Savan-  surrendered  their  charter  to  the  king,  and  it  was 

lah  and  Augusta  are  the  largest  towns.    The  made  a  rpyal  government.    From  this  time  till 

other  most  considerable  towns  are  Washington,  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  the  colony  struggled 

I^>aisviUe,  Darien,  St.  Mary's,  Greensborough,  under  many  difiiculties  arising  from  the  want  of 

Petersburg,  and  Sparta.  credit,  and  the  freouent  molestation  of  enemies 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  house  The  good  effects  of  the  peace  were  sensibly  felt 

of  representatives,  chosen  annually  by  counties.  It  now  began  to  flourish  under  the  care  of  go- 

each  county  sending  one  senator,  and  not  less  vemor  Wright ;  and  within  ten  years  only,  from 

than  one,  nor  more  than  four  representatives.  1763  to  1773,  its  exports  arose  from  £27,021  to 

IV  governor  is  elected  for  two  years,  by  a  joint  £121,676  sterling.    During  the  American  war, 

^ote  of  both  houses.    The  legislature  meets  on  Geor^i^a  was  over-run  by  the  British,  and  the 

^  second  Tuesday  in  January.    The  constitu-  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  flee  into  the  neigh- 

^Q  provides  for  a  census  of  the  state  to  be  made  bouring  states  for  safety.    Since  the  period  of 

0^  in  seven  years.    Georgia  sends  six  repre-  the  independence  of  the  states,  the  population, 

KQtatives  to  Congress.  agriculture,  and  commerce,  have  increased  with 

The  legislature  has  established  a  college  at  astonishing  rapidity,  though  they  have  been  oc- 
Atiiens,  styled  Franklin  College,  and  has  made  casionally  retarded  by  the  hostile  irruptions  of 
P>^nsion  for  an  academy  in  each  county;  the  the  Indians.  In  1789  the  constitution  was  new- 
college  and  academies  all  to  be  united  under  the  modelled  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the 
Qame  of  the  university  of  Georgia.  Great  atten-  other  states,  and  in  1790,  a  pretty  firm  treaty  of 
tioQ  is  paid  to  education  throughout  the  state.  peace  was  concluded  between  the  United  States 
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and  the  Indians.    In  1830  the  population  waf  nales.    Its  characters  are  these: — the  flower  has 

51 6,567  of  whom  1 80,000  were  blacks.  a  permanent  empalement,  composed  of  fire  small 

Georgia,  GuLf  of,  is  a  large  gulf  of  the  noith  oval  leaves,  and  five  oval  or  heartrshaped  petals, 

Vacific  Ocean,  between  the  continent  of  North  spreading  open,  which  are  in  some  species  equal, 

America  and  Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island,  and  in  others  the  two  upper  are  much  larger  than 

Captain  Vancouver  describes  upwards  of  twenty  the  three  lower.    It  has  ten  stamina*  alternately 

ports  in  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  of  which  the  easiest  longer  than  each  other,  but  shorter  than  the  petals, 

of  access  is  Port  de  los  Angelos,  or  Port  Dis-  and  terminated  by  oblong  summits,     [n  the  bot- 

covery,  on  the  south  shore.     In  the  gulf  are  a  torn  of  the  flower  is  situated  a  five-cornered  ger* 

number  of  islands,  in  general  less  rugged  and  men,  which  is    permanent.       The    flower    is 

barren  than  the  main  land,  which  for  the  most  succeeded  by  five  seeds,  each  being  wrapped  up 

part   is  extremely  desoljate,    the  naked   rocky  in  the  husk  of  the  beak,  where  they  are  twisted 

mountains  rising  abruptly  from  the  shores,  and  together  at  the  point,  so  as  to  form  the  lesem- 

vast  torrents  from  the  melted  snows  tumbling  blance  of  a  stork's  beak.    There  are  above  forty 

down  their  sides.    The  entire  gulf  is  about  120  species.    The  common  wild   sorts,  and   those 

miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  varying  from  which  are  brought  from  the  colder  climates,  are 

six  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  hardy  enough,  and  require  little  care ;  but  the 

Georgia  New  or  South,  Island,  was  dis-  African  species,  and  the  others  from  hot  coun- 

covered  by  La  Roche  in  1675,  but  its  extent  was  tries  which  make  so  very  beautiful  a  figure  in  our 

not  ascertained  until  1776,  when  Cook  visited  it.  green  houses,  require  great  care  in  their  culture 

It  presents  nothing  but  mountains  raising  their  and  propagation.    These  may  be  propagated  by 

heads  to  the  clouds,  and  surmounted  by  glaciers,  seed,  which  should  be  sown  towards  the  end  of 

while  the  valleys  are  covered  with   perpetual  March  in  beds  of  light  earth,  carefully  shading 

snow.     A  strong  bladed  grass  in  tufts,  and  some  them  from  the  sun,  and  giving  them  fifeqnent, 

small  shrubs,  is  the  only  vegetation.    The  dung  but  gentle  waterings,  till  they  are  well  rooted, 

of  an  animal,  supposed  to  be  a  fox,  was  the  only  The  mats  with  which  these  beds  are  covered  are 

indication  of  the  existence  of  quadrupeds,  and  to  be  taken  ofi*  in  gentle  showers,  and  always  in 

the  only  land  bird  seen  was  the  lark.    The  at-  the  hot  weather  at  nights,  that  the  plants  may 

mosphere  is  enveloped  in  constant  mist,  which,  have  the  benefit  of  the  dew.  They  should  remaia 

together  with  the  numerous  detached  islets  and  about  two  months  in  this  bed,  by  which  time 

rocks,  renders  the  navigation  perilous.    Sand-  they  will  have  taken  root.    Some  pots  of  aboot 

wich  Day,  near  the  middle  of  tlie  land,  is  in  54^  seven  inches  wide  should   then  be  filled  with 

42'  S.,  36**  12'  W.  light  earth,  and  the  plants  taken  up  with  as  much 

GEOHGIC,  n.s.  &a4/.    Gr.  yif  and  ipyov,  as  possible  of  their  own  earth  aixnit  them,  and 

a  work.    A  description  of  agricultural  pursuits:  planted  severally  in  the  middle  of  these  pots  ; 

applied  particularly  to   poems  of  Hesiod  and  when  they  are  to  be  set  in  a  shady  place,  and 

Virgil.  watered  at  times  till  they  have  taken  root.  MTbea 

GEOHGIO  Maogiore  (St.),  an  island  of  the  well  rooted,  they  should  be  set  in  a  more  exposed 

Adriatic  near  Nancy,  and  containing  one  of  the  place  to  harden  them,  an'd  should  stand  out  till 

noblest  B<?nedictine  establishments  in  Italy.  The  the  middle  of  October ;  but,  when  the  momingi 

church  IS  particu  larly  handsome,  and  contains  the  begin  to  grow  frosty,  they  most  be  removed  into 

tombs  of  several  of  the  Venetian  doges.  the  green-house,  and  then  placed  as  near  the 

GEORGIUM  Sinus,  or  the  Georgian  Planet,  windows  as  possible,  and  the  windows  should  be 

the  name  given  by  Herschel  to  the  planet  which  opened  upon  them  till  the  weather  is  rery  coM. 

he  discovered.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  Uranus,  During  the  winter  they  must  be  often  watered 

but  more  generally  Herschel,  in  compliment  to  a  little  at  a  time,  and  their  dead  leaves  diould  be 

its  discoverer.    Se»*  Astronomy  and  Herschel.  pulled  off.  They  must  not  stand  under  the  shade 

Foreign  astronomers  have  already   named  this  of  other  plants,  nor  near  any  artificial  haat  Those 

planet  Herschel,  afti^r  its  discoverer.  who  wish  that  their  plants  should  be  large  and 

GEPID^,  Gepidks,  or  Gepidi,  i»  ancient  flower  soon,  sow  the  seeds  on  a  moderate  bottel 
geography,  according  to  Procopius,  were  a  Gothic  in  the  spring ;  when  they  are  come  up,  they 
people,  some  of  whom,  in  the  migration  of  the  should  not  be  drawn  weak,  and  the  pols  into 
Gotns,  settled  in  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  which  they  are  transplanted  should  be  plunged 
Vistula,  which  they  called  Gepidos  after  their  into  another  moderate  hot-bed;  shading  tl^m 
own  name,  which  denotes  lazy  or  slothful ;  others  from  the  sun  till  they  have  taken  root,  and  gra- 
in Dacia,  calling  their  settlement  there  Gepidia.  dually  inuring  them  to  the  open  air,  into  which 

GEHA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland  and  they  should  be  removed  in  the  beginning  of  Jane, 

on  the  White  Elster  River.     It  is  the  capital  of  and  placed  in  a  sheltered  situation  with  other 

a  district  belonging  to  the  counu  of  Reuss,  and  exotic  plants.    The  shrubby  African  geraniums 

surrounded  by  walls.    The  streets  are  straight  are  commonly  propagated  by   cuttings,  which 

and  regular,  having  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  planted  in  a  shaay  border,  in  June  or  Julv,  will 

after  a  Bre  in  17B0.     It  is  a  considerable  manu-  take  good  root  in  five  or  six  weeks;  and  they 

iacturing  town  in  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  and  may  then  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  separate 

nas  a  provincid    school.      Population    7500.  pots,  placing  them  in  the  shade  till  they  have  ti- 

Thirty  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Leipsic,  and  sixty-eight  ken  new  root ;  after  which  they  may  be  removed 

west  of  Dresden.  into  a  sheltered  situation,  and  treated  as  the 

GERANIUM,  crane*s  bill,  in  botany,  a  ^e-  seedling  plants. 

nus  of  the  decandria  order,  and  monadelphia  GERAR,  or  GrraRa,  in  ancient  geography* 

class  of  plants ;  natural  order  fourteenth,  grui-  the  south  boundary  of  Canaan  near  Derae^^^ ; 
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stnated  between  Cades  and  Zur :  two  deserts,  werp,  born  in  1592,  who  distinguished  himself 

tiie  one  fiuring  Egypt  and  the  other  Arabia  Pe-  by  painting  smull  figures  in  distemper.    King 

trxa.  Charles  I.  was  so  pleased  with  his  performances 

GERARD  (Alexander),  D.D.,  professor  of  that  he  invited  him  to  court,  where  he  was  in 

(firinity  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  was  bom  great  &vor.     He  was  knighted,  and  sent  to  Brus- 

J11728.    He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu-  sels,  where  he  long  resided   as  agent  for  that 

cadon  at  Foveran,  and  Aberdeen;  and  at  twelve  monarch. 

years  of  age  entered  student  at  Marischal  Col  lege,  G  E  RBI  LLON  (John  Francis),  one  of  the  most 
and  in  four  years  afterwards  was  admitted  A.  M :  celebrated  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  China 
after  which  he  studied  theology  at  the  universities  was  bom  in  1654.     He  was  in  great  favor  with 
of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.     Having  been  li-  the  emperor,  for  whom  he  composed  two  books 
censed  to  preacb,  m  1 748,  he  was  chosen  assistant  on  geometry,  printed  at  Pekin  in  the  Chinese 
to  professor  Dr.  Fordyce  in  1750,  and  was  ap-  and  Tartarian  languages.     He  wrote  also  Histo- 
pointed  his  successor,  in  1752.     On  the  5th  of  rical  Observations  on  Great  Tartary,  and  an  Ac- 
i^ptember,  1759,  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  count  of  some  of  his  Travels,  inserted  in  Da 
&e  church  of  Scotland:  on  the   11th  of  June,  Halde's  History  of  China.     He  died  at  Pekin, 
1760,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  superior  general  of  all  the  missions  in  China, 
the  Marischal    College,  and   minister    of  the  GERFALCON,  n.f.  VT.gerfault.    A  bird  of 
Gny-friars  church  at  Aberdeen ;  and  about  the  prey  of  the  greatest  strength  next  to  the  eagle, 
same  time  he  was  created  D.  D.    On  the  18th  Gerfalcon.    See  Falco. 
JuDe,  1771,  be  resigned  both  these  ofl^ces,  and  GERGESA,  in  ancient  geography,  aTransjor- 
vas  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  King's  dan  town,  no  otherwise  known  than  by  the  Ger- 
Collcge ;  which  situation  he  held  till  1795,  when,  gesenes  of  St.  Matthew,  Gergesaei  of  Moses ;  sup- 
having  just  entered  his  sixty-eighth  year,  he  died  posed  to  have  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ga- 
of  asdiirrous  tumor  in  his  face.     He  was  the  au-  dara,  and  near  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
thor  of,  1.  An  Essay  on  Taste:  8vo.  1759.    2.  GERGESiEF,  or  Gergesenes,  one  of  the  se- 
Dissertations  on  subjects  relating  to  the  genius  ven  ancient  nations  of  Canaan,  less  frequently 
and  Evidences  of  Christianity,  8vo.  1766.     3.  mentioned  than  the  rest.    They  appear  to  have 
Ao  Essay  on  Genius,  8vo.  1774.      4.  Several  been  less  considerable  and  more  obscure:  their 
Sermons  on  various  subjects,  published  from  name  is  from  Girgasi,  one  of  Canaan's  sons.   See 
1760  to  1782  ;    and,  5,  A  part  ot  his  theological  Giro  ash  ftes. 

coarse,  entitled  The  Pastoral  Care,  published  in  GERINA,  or  Cerina,  a  town  on  the  northern 

1799,  by  his  son.  Dr.  Gilbert  Gerard,  who  sue-  coast  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.    The  wall  about 

ceeded  him  in  his  professorship.    His  Essay  on  half  a    mile    in    circumference,  was   formerly 

Taste  gained  the  gold  prize  medal  given  by  the  strong ;   but  tlie  greater  part  of  it  as  well  as  the 

Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh    in    1756.  port  is  now  in  ruins.    On  the  east  side  of  the 

Dr.  Gilbert  Gerard  alsopublbhed  1.  On  Indif-  harbour  stands  a  lofty  castle,  erected  by  the  Ve- 

ference  with  respect  to  Religious  Truths,  a  ser-  netians ;  and  defended  by  four  guns.    The  trade 

nK>D,  Bvo.     2.  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  place  does  not  con- 

8ro.,  dedicated  to  Dr.,  now  bishop,  Herbert  tain  above  1500  fiunilies.    Sixteen  miles  N.  N.  W. 

Marsh.  of  Nicosia. 

Geraro  (Tung,  or  Tom),  founder  and  first  GERISM,  Gerizim,  or  Garizim,  in  ancient 

(rrand  master  of  the  knight*s  hospitallers  of  St.  geography,  a  mountain  of  Samaria,  at  the  foot 

iohn,  or  knights  of  Malta,  was  born  at  Amalfi  in  of  which  stood  Shechem ;  famous  for  the  temple 

haly,  in  the  eleventh  century.      In  A.  D.  1100  built  on  it  by  Sanballat,  infavor  of  his  son-in-law 

^  assumed  a  religious  habit,  with  a  white  cross  Manasseh,  by  the  permission  of  Alexander  the 

oa  the  breast,  and,  with  many  others,  engaered  in  Great;  and  destroyed  200  years  afler,  by  John 

▼ows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  to  relieve  all  Chris-  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Simon,  the  fourth  in  succession 

tians  in  distress,  occ.    He  died  in  1120,  and  was  of  the  Asmoneans.    Josephm. 

nicceeded  as  grand  master  by  Raymond  du  Puy.  GERMAIN,  or   St.  Germain,  a    town  o. 

See  Malta.  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise, 

GERARDE  (John),  an  English  surgeon  and  and  ci-<levant  province  of  the  Isle  of  France.    It 

botanist,  was  bom  at  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  in  has  a  magnificent  palace,  embellished  by  Louis 

1545.    He  practised  professionally  as  a  surgeon  XIV.,  who  was  bom  in  it,  with  a  fine  forest  and 

in  London,  where  also  he  became  gardener  to  elegant  gardens,  &c.,  long  the  asylum  of  king 

lord  Burleigh  ;    he  himself  had  also  a  large  bo-  James  II.      Several  kings  of  France  were  born 

bnic  garden  in  Holbom,  of  which  he  published  here.    It  is  seated  on  the  Seine,  twelve  miles 

a  catalogue  in  1596.    His  great  work  is  his  Her-  north-west  of  Paris. 

lal,  printed  in  1597,  and  re-published  by  Dr.  Germains  (St.),  a  borough  of  England,  in 
Thomas  Johnson,  in  1636,  folio.  Gerarde  died  Cornwall,  formerly  the  largest  town  in  the  coun- 
ts 1607.  ty,  av  1  a  bishop^s  see.     Part  of  the  old  cathedral 

GERARDIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  angi-  is  used  as  the  parish  church,  and  the  priory  is 

npermia  order,  and  didynamia  class  of  plants  ;  still  standing.    It  is  ten  miles  west  of  Plymouth, 

natural  order  fortieth,  personate  CAL.quinque6d :  and  224  west  by  south  of  London. 

COR,  bilabiate ;  the  under  lip  tripartite ;  the  side  GERMAN,  n.  s.  &  adj,    Fr.  germain ;  Latin 

lobes  emarginated,  and  the  middle  one  bipartite :  germantts.     Brother ;  one  approaching  to  a  bro- 

CAM.  bHocular  and  gaping.    Species  one;  a  na-  ther  in  proximity  of  blood :   thus  the  children  of 

trni  of  Africa.  brothers  or  sisters  are  called  cousins  german,  th(» 

GERBIER  (Sir  Balthazar),  a  painter  of  Ant-  only  sense  in  which  fhe  word  is  now  used. 
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And  to  him  smid,  go  now,  proud  miscreant,  ebb-tibe  from  the  entrance  of  tbe  Fritb  of  Fortk^ 

Thy«el£  thy  message  do  to  german  dear.  no  less  than  110  miles,  while  the  Denmark  and 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  Jutland  banks  may  also  be  traced  from  the  en- 

Wert  thou  a  bear,  thou  wouldst  be  killed  by  the  t^nce  of  the  Baltic,  upwards  of  105  miles  in  a 

fcorse  ;  wert  thou  a  horse    thou  woaldst  be  seised  by  north-westem  directionf    Besides  these,  we  hare 

the  leopard;  wert  thou  a  leopard   thou  wert  german  ^    ^^    ^  ' 

to  the  hon,  and  the  spots  of  thy  kindred  were  junes  ,  .      .i_*  .P  .  ^  . 

on  thy  life.  Shaktpeare.  Timon.  *»»0'^n    under  the  common  appellation  of  the 

Not  he  alone  shall  suffer  what  wit  can  make  heavy,  t)ogg?'  Bank,  which  U  subdivided  by  the  navi- 

and  vengeance  make  bitur ;  but  those  that  are  gemum  g^tor  into  the  l«ng-Bank,  the  White-Bank,  and 

to  him,  though  removed  fifty  times,  shall  come  under  the  Well-Bank,  including  an  extent  of  upwards 

the  hangman.  Shahtpeare.  of  354  miles  from  north  to  south.     There  are  also 

You'll  have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you ;  you'll  a  vast  number  of  shoals  and  sand-banks,  lying 

have  couriers  for  cousins,  and  genets  for  germane,  wholly  to  tbe  southward  of  our  section,  between 

^.  ^'^«  Flamborough-Head   and   Heligoland.     Altoge- 

They  knew  it  was  their  cousin  jrermoii,  the  famous  ther,  therefore,  the  superficies  of  these  extensive 

Amphialus.  Sidney,  ^^nks  is  found  to  occupy  no  inconsiderable  per- 

Germ  A  V  Ocean,  otherwise  called  the  North  tion  of  the  whole  area  of  the  German  Ocean  ; 

Sea,  an  extensive  branch  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  the  surface  of  which,  in  making  these  investiga- 

north-west  coast  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  tions,  has    been   estimated   to   contain    about 

south  by  the  straits  of  Calais,  and  on  the  north  153,709  square  miles,  while  the  aggregate  super- 

by  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.    The  wa-  ficial  contents  of  tbe  sand-banks  alone  amount  to 

ters  of  this  sea  are  salter  than  those  of  the  Baltic,  no  less  than  27,443  square  miles,  or  include  an 

but  less  so  than  those  of  the  main  Ocean,  and  area  of  about  five  and  three  quarters  of  the  whole, 

they  contain  a  large  portion  of  unctuous  matter,  surface  of  this  Sea. 

and  marine  plants.    The  fisheries  on  the  Dogger        On  the  temperature  of  the  German  Ocean,  the 

Bank,  as  well  as  on  the  shores  that  bound  this  sea,  following  observations  were  made  in  1821  by 

viz.  those  of  Britain,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Mr.  John  Murray :— • 
Norway,  are  extensive :   they  are  still  greater  -, 

northward  i.  e.  in  the  d^wction  of  the  Orkney  ^^^  ^^   ^^^^  „ji^  ^  I,„„jj     F^Fah^' 
and  Shetland  Islands.   This  has  accordingly  been  (BWer  Tees)  depth  forty  fii- 

the  nursery  for  seamen  in  Europe.    Throughout  thorns  at  1*  W  A  M  42' 

its  wHole  extent  the  tides  prevail,  but  n»e  high«t  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  -Qiff  ^^ 

on  the  coasts  of  Lower  Saxony  and  Holland,  southward')  deoth  sav  thirty 

where  the  formation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  in  die  g,^   f^^^^^  \^  \o  Vclock 

thirteenth  century,  by  a  great  eruption,  and  the  P  M  40-75 

destruction  of  a  whole  island  on  the  c<M8t  of  x^i^  railes  off  Whitbv,  depth 

Sleswick  in  1634,  were  awful  proo&  of  tbeir  twenty^ight  fathoms;  at  4h 

power.  28' AM  4t 

The  German  Ocean  may  be  considered  as  di-  p^i,.  23.  jwo  miles '  off  Kebey,  depth' 
vided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Do^er  ^^^  f^^^        ^^  J  ^.^^^ 

Bank,  which  traverses  it  in  almost  all  its  width,  a  ^x  27-S 

and  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  formeriy  a  j^'  ^{^  ^g  Spnm  lights,' 

tract  of  dry  land,  joined  to  JuUand     The  extent  ^    ^y^  ^.^  ^^      ^^  ^^^ 

of  this  sea  from  south  to  north,  between  the  pa-  AM  38 

naiels  of  latitude  quoted  above,  is  reckoned  by  ^^  ^jfg,  ^g  §    ;„  L^m     " 

Mr.  SteTenson  at  233  l«agues,  and  its  grwtest  ^,„th  of  the  Humbcr,  depth 

breadth  from  west  to  eas^  from  S^  Abbs-Head,  ^^^    ^^  10   ^.^.l^ 

on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  to  Ring  Kiobing  Froid,  V  M  38 

on  the  opposite  shore  of  Denmark,  at  135  leagues,  r^b.  24.  In  the  Humber,*three  mUes'from* 
The  greatest  depth  of  the  water  in  this  basin  Hull,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  .  3575 

seems  to  be  upon  the  Norwegian  side,  where  the 

soundings  give  1 90  fathoms ;  but  the  mean  depth        GERMANIA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  exten- 

of  the  whole  may  be  stated  at  only  about  thirty-  sive  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  by 

one  fathoms.  the  Baltic  (Mare  Suevicum),  on  the  east  by  the 

The  water  gradually  deepens  firom  south  to  Vistula,  on  the  south  by  the  Danube,  and  on  the 

north,  varying,  after  an  irregular  progression,  west  by  the  Rhine  and  the  German  Ocean.  The 

from  120  fathoms  towards  the  northern  extremity  origin  of  the  name  has  been  much  disputed,  but 

lo  fifty-eight,  thirty-eight,  twenty-four  and  eigh-  the  most  probable  derivation  is  from  'ghar  man' 

teen  fathoms,  as  we  proceed  southwards,  to  with-  (Celtic,  a  warlike  man)  from  Teut.  geier,  or 

in  five  miles  of  the  shore,  and  the  whole  bottom  guer,  a  sword,  whence  Span,  guerra ;  Fr.  guerre, 

Preserving  the  character  of  a  great  bay  encum-  war.    Many  of  the  best  authorities  however  de- 

ered  with  numerous  sand-banks.    These  great  rive  it  from  Lat.  germanus,  a  relative,  as  having 

accumulations  of  debris,  especially  in  the  middle  been   given  by  the  Celts,  who  were  probably 

or  central  parts,  and  along  the  shores  towards  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  viz.  the  Gomerians. 

what  may  be  termed  the  apex  of  the  bay,  extend  The  Romans  divided  Germania  into  two  regions, 

from  the  river  Thames  along  the  shores  of  Hoi-  viz.  Germania  Superior,  and  0*»rmania  Inferior, 

land,  Jtc,  to  the  Baltic.  One  of  these  great  cen-  which  were  separated  only  by  the  Rhine, 
inl  lisnkf,  known  to  mariners  as  the  Long  For-        Germania  Superior^  or  Upper  Germany,  com* 

tM^,  tpnd$    north-east  in  the  direction  of  the  prised  the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine  aixd 
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the  Dtmubt.  Betweeo  Ae  Rhine  and  Elbe  were  and  some  otheiSy  who  ire  pUced  by  geographerf 
the  following  nations:—!.  The  Chauci,  Upper  along  the  forest  above-mentioned,  between  the 
aod  Lower,  who  were  divided  from  each  other  by  Danube  and  the  Vistula, 
the  river  VisurgeSy  now  the  Weser.  Their  country  On  this  side  the  Hercynian  forest  were  the 
cootained  what  is  now  called  Bremen,  Lunen-  £uned  Rbstii  (now  Grisons),  seated  among  the 
bai^^,  Frieslandy  and  Groningen.  The  Upper  Alps.  Their  country,  which  was  also  called 
Cbauci  bad  the  Cherusci,  and  the  Lower  the  Western  lUyricum,  was  divided  into  Rhetia  Pri- 
CbazDavi  on  the  south-east,  and  the  German  ma,  or  Propria,  and  Secunda;  and  was  then  of 
Ocean  on  the  noith-west  2.  The  Frisii,  Upper  much  larger  extent,  spreading  itself  towards 
and  Lower,  were  divided  from  the  Lower  Chauci  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria.  On  the  other  side 
by  the  rifer  Amisia,  now  the  £ms ;  and  from  one  of  the  Hercynian  forest  were,  1.  The  Suevi,  who 
uother  by  an  arm  of  the  Rhine.  Their  country  spread  themselves  from  the  Vistula  to  the  river 
t&U  retains  the  name  of  Friesland.  3.  Beyond  Elbe.  2.  The  Longobardi,  so  called,  according 
the  Isela  (now  the  Yssel),  which  bounded  the  to  some,  on  account  of  their  wearing  long  beards; 
coantiy  of  the  Frisii,  were  situated  the  Bructeri,  but  according  to  others,  on  account  of  their  con^ 
who  inhabited  that  tract  now  called  Broecmor-  sisting  of  two  nations,  viz.  the  Bardi  and  Lin- 
land;  and  the  Marsi,  about  the  river  Luppe.  On  gones.  These  dwelt  adong  the  river  Elbe,  and 
the  other  side  of  that  river  were  the  Usippii,  or  bordered  southward  on  the  Chauci  above-men- 
Usipites;  but  these  were  filmed  for  often  changing  tinned.  3.  The  Burgundi,  possessing  a  part  of 
their  territories,  and  therefore  found  in  other  Poland.  4.  The  Semnones,  who,  about  the  time 
places.  4«  Neit  to  thes6  were  the  Juones,  or  of  Tiberius,  were  seated  on  the  river  Elbe.  5. 
inhabitants  of  Juliers,  between  the  Maese  and  The  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Goths,  were  probably 
the  Rhine.  5.  The  Catti,  another  ancient  and  the  descendants  of  the  Cimbri ;  and  inhabited 
warlike  nation,  inhabited  Hesse  and  Thuringia,  the  countries  of  Denmark,  along  the  Baltic  Sea, 
from  the  Harts  Mountains  to  the  Rhine  and  and  the  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  containing 
Weser;  among  whom  were  comprehended  the  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Finmark.  6. 
Mattiaci,  whose  capital  is  by  some  thought  to  be  The  Vandals  were  a  Gothic  nation,  who,  pro- 
^'^'P^'gy  hy  others  Baden.  6.  Next  to  these  ceeding  from  Scandinavia,  settled  in  die  countries 
were  the  Sedudi,  bordering  upon  Suabia ;  Na-  now  called  Mecklenburgh  and  Brandenbuigh. 
"isci,  or  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Northgow,  7.  Of  the  same  race  were  the  Dacians,  who  set- 
vhose  capital  was  Nuremberg ;  and  the  Muco-  tied  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palus 
ntaimi,  whose  country  anciently  reached  from  Mcotis,  and  extended  their  territories  along  the 
the  Rhine  to  the  head  of  the  Danube,  and  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

Neckar.  The  Marcomanni  afterwards  settled  in  Gemumia  Inferior,  or  Lower  Germany,  lay 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  under  their  general  or  between  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine ;  and  in  this  we 
bog  Maroboduus,  and  some  of  them  in  Gaul,  find  a  number  of  different  nations,  the  most 
whoce  they  drove  the  Boii,  who  had  seated  remarkable  of  which  were  the  following:-^!. 
^^KBuelves  there.  7.  On  the  other  side  of  the  The  Ubii,  whose  territory  lay  between  the  Rhine 
Danobe,  and  between  the  Rhine  and  that  river,  and  the  Mosa  (or  Maese),  and  whose  capital  was 
vvretbeHermundnri,  who  possessed  the  country  Cologne.  2.  Next  to  them  were  the  Tungri, 
BOW  called  Misnia  in  Upper  Saxony ;  though  supposed  to  be  the  same  whom  Caesar  calls  Ebu- 
nme  make  their  territories  to  have  extended  rones  and  Condrusi;  and  whose  metropolis,  then 
Bnich  further,  and  to  have  reached  to,  or  even  called  Attuatica,  has  siuce  been  namea  Tongres. 
heyood,  Bohemia,  then  the  seat  of  the  Boii,  3.  Higher  up  from  them,  and  on  the  other  side 
vbeoce  its  name.  8.  Beyond  them,  on  the  of  the  Moselle,  were  the  Treviri,  whose  capital 
Qoith  of  the  Danube,  was  another  seat  of  the  was  Augusta  Trevirorum,  now  Triers.  4.  Next 
Uarcomanni,  along  the  river  Albis,  or  Elbe.  9.  to  them  were  the  Tribosci,  Nemotes,  and  Van- 
Next  to  Boh^nia  were  situated  the  Quadi,  whose  giones.  The  former  dwelt  in  Alsace,  and  had 
temtories  extended  fixim  the  Danube  to  Moravia,  Argentoratum,  now  Strasburg,  for  their  capital : 
>Bd  tbe  northern  part  of  Austria.  These  are  the  others  inhabited  the  cities  of  Worms,  Spire, 
comprehended  under  the  ancient  name  of  Suevi ;  and  Mentz.  5  The  Mediomatrici  were  situated 
put  of  whom  at  length  forced  their  way  into  along  the  Moselle,  about  the  city  of  Metz  inLoi^- 
Spain,  and  settled  a  kingdom  there.  10.  East-  raine :  and  above  them  were  situated  another 
^^  of  the  Quadi  were  situated  the  Bastamae,  German  nation,  named  Raurici,  Rauraci,  or 
and  parted  from  them  by  the  Graiina,  now  Gran,  Rauriaci,  who  inhabited  that  part  of  Helvetia 
a  river  that  fialls  into  the  Danube;  and  by  the  above  Basil.  To  the  west  ana  south  of  these 
Carpathian  Mountains,  from  them  called  Alpes  were  the  Narvi,  Suessones,  Silvanectes,  Leuci, 
Bastamicae.  The  country  of  the  Bastamae  indeed  Rhemi,  Lingones,  &c.,  who  inhabited  Belgic 
Bade  part  of  the  European  Sarmatia,  and  was  Gaul.  Between  ihe  heads  of  tbe  Rhine  and 
therefore  without  the  limits  of  Germany,  properly  Danube  was  seated  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Vin. 
10  called;  but  we  find  these  people  so  often  in  delicia,  whose  capital  was  called  Augusta  Vin* 
league  with  the  German  nations,  and  joining  delicorum,  now  Augsburg.  Below  it,  on  the 
them  lor  the  destruction  of  the  Romans,  diat  we  banks  of  the  Danube,  were  the  kingdoms  of 
cannot  but  account  them  as  one  people.  Between  Noricum  and  Pannonia.  The  first  of  these  was 
<W  nations,  seated  along  the  other  side  of  the  divided  into  Noricum  Ripense  and  Mediter- 
Danube  and  the  Hercynian  forest,  were  several  raneum.  It  contained  a  great  part  of  the  pro- 
otei  whose  exact  situation  is  uncertain,  viz.  vinces  of  Austria,  Styria,Carinthia,  Tyrol,  Bavaria, 
AaMaitigiiiyBimiyBorBdeSyLygiiy  orLogiones,  and  some  others  of  less  note.    The  latter  con- 
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tained  the  kingdom  of  Hunguy,  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower;  and  extending  from  Illyri- 
cum  to  the  Danube,  and  the  mountains  Cxtii  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vindebona,  now  Vienna. 

The  Germans  did  not  begin  to  build  towns  of 
any  consideration  till  after  the  arrival  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Romans,  by  whom  the  following 
towns  were  either  built  or  enlarged,  and  received 
from  them  their  names : — 

Colonia  Ubiorum,  or  Agrip- 
pina,  now  called 
Colonia  Ulpiana 
Argentoratum 
Vindobona 
Regenopolis 
Berolinum 
Herbipolis 
Bonna  Julia 
Confluentes 
Augusta  Vindelicorum 
Colonia  Trevirorum     . 
Moguntiacum     . 
Neroberga,  &c. 


Cologne. 

Cleves. 

Strasburg. 

Vienna. 

Ratisbon. 

Berlin. 

Wurzburg. 

Bonne. 

Coblentz. 

Augsburgh. 

Triers,  or  Treves. 

Mentz. 

Nnrenberg,  Sec. 

The  following  are  the  rivers,  &c.,  known  to  the 
ancients  as  well  as  the  moderns : — 
Lacus  Brigantinus        Lake  of  Constance. 
Sinus  Codanus        .    The  Baltic. 
Ister  vel  Danubius  .    The  Danube,  or  Ister. 
Hhenus  .        .    The  Rhine. 

Vistula  .        .    The  Weichsel,  or  Vistula. 

Nicer      ,        .        .    The  Necker. 
Albis      .        .        .The  Elbe. 
Amisia  .        .    T^e  Ems. 

Visurgis  .        .    Tii«.  Weser. 

Dravus,  vel  Drabus     The  Drave. 
Moenus  .        .    The  Maine. 

Luppia,  &c.  The  Lippe,  &c. 

The  principal  mountains  and  forests  mentioned 
By  tlie  ancients  are, 

.Tugum  Ilercynxum  .  The  Bohemian  Forest* 
Bdcenis,  vel  Semana  Sylva  The  Hartz. 

Marliana  Sylva     .  .  The  Black  Forest. 

Sajsia  Sylva  .  .  The  Odenwald. 

Abnoba        .        .  .  Abenow. 

Mons  Rhxticus    .  .  The  Sieben-bergen. 

Taunus,  &c.  .  .  The  Hayrich,  &c. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  Germans  is  alto- 
gether wrapped  in  obscurity;  nor  do  we,  for 
many  ages,  know  any  thing  more  of  them  th^n 
what  we  learn  from  the  history  of  their  wars 
with  (he  Romans.  The  first  time  they  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Roman  historians  is  about  A.  A.  C. 
211,  when  Marcellus  subdued  Insubria  and 
Liguria,  and  defeated  the  Gsesats,  a  German 
nation,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
From  this  time  history  is  silent  with  regard  to  all 
these  northern  nations,  till  the  eruption  of  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  who  inhabited  the  most 
northerly  parts  of  Germany.  See  Rome.  We 
also  find  mention  made  of  the  Scordisci,  a 
Thracian  nation,  who  afterwards  i^ettled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  About  A.  A.  C.  1 1 3  they 
ravaged  IVlacedon,  and  cut  off  a  whole  Roman 
army  sent  against  them ;  the  general,  M.  Porcius 
Cato,  grandson  to  Cato  the  censor,  being  the  only 
person  who  escaped.  After  this  they  ravaged  all 
xhessaly,  and  sulvanced   to  the  coasts  of  the 


Adriatic,  iuto  which,  because  it  stopped  their 
further  progress,  they  discharged  a  shower  of 
darts.  By  another  Roman  general  however  they 
were  driven  back  into  their  own  country  with  great 
slaughter ;  and,  soon  after,  Metellus  so  wea^ceaed 
them  by  repeated  defeats,  that  they  were  incapa- 
ble,  for  some  time,  of  maldng  any  more  attempts 
on  the  Roman  provinces.  At  last,  in  the  consul* 
ship  of  M.  Livius  Drusus  and  L.  Calpurnius 
Piso,  the  former  prevailed  on  them  to  pass  the 
Danube,  which  thenceforth  became  the  boundary 
between  the  Romans  and  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  in  the  time  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  the 
Scordisci  repassed  the  Danube  on  the  ice  every 
winter,  and  being  joined  by  theTriballi,  a  people 
of  Lower  Mxsia,  and  the  Daci  of  Upper  Maesia, 
penetrated  as  far  as  Macedon,  committing  every 
where  dreadful  ravages.  Till  the  time  of  Julius 
Csesar,  however,  we  hear  nothing  more  concern- 
ing the  Germans. 

About  A.  A.  C.  58  Caesar  undertook  hki  expe- 
dition into  Gaul,  during  which  his  assistance 
was  implored  by  the  iEdui  against  Ariovtstus,  a 
German  prince,  who  oppressed  them.  Caesar, 
pleased  with  this  opportunity  of  increasing  his 
power,  invited  Ariovistus  to  an  interview ;  but, 
this  being  declined,  he  next  sent  deputies,  desir- 
ing him  to  restore  the  hostages  he  had  taken 
from  the  ^dui,  and  to  bring  no  more  troops  over 
the  Rhine  into  Gaul.  To  this  a  haughty  answer 
was  returned ;  and  a  battle  soon  after  ensued,  in 
which  Ariovistus  was  entirely  defeated,  and  with 
great  difficulty  made  his  escape.  In  A.  A.  C.  55 
Csesar  having  subdued  the  Suessones,  Bellovaci, 
Ambiani,  Nervii,  and  other  nations  of  Belgic 
Gaul,  hastened  to  oppose  the  Usipetes  and  Teno- 
teri.  These  nations,  having  been  driven  out  of 
their  own  country  by  the  Suevi,  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  with  a  design  to  settle  in  Gaul.  As  soon 
as  be  appeared,  the  Germans  sent  him  a  depu- 
tation, offering  to  join  him,  provided  he  would 
assign  them  lands.  Cssar  replied,  that  there  was 
no  room  in  Gaul  for  them ;  but  he  would  desire 
the  Ubii  to  give  them  leave  to  settle  among  them. 
Upon  this,  they  desired  time  to  treat  with  the 
Ubii ;  but  in  the  mean  time  fell  upon  some  Ro- 
man squadrons,  which  so  provoked  Cssar,  that 
he  immediately  marched  against  them,  and, 
coming  unexpectedly  upon  them,  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter.  They  fled  in  the  utmost 
confusion ;  but  the  Romans  pursued  them  to  the 
conflux  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Maese,  where  the 
slaughter  was  renewed  with  such  fury,  that  about 
400,000  of  the  Germans  perished.  Alter  this, 
Cssar,  being  resolved  to  spread  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  name  through  Germany,  built  a  bridge 
over  the  Rhine,  and  entered  that  country.  In 
this  expedition,  however,  which  was  his  last  in 
Germany,  he  performed  no  remarkable  exploit. 

Nothing  further  is  recorded  of  the  Germans 
till  about  A.  A.  C.  17,  when  the  Tencteri  made 
an  irruption  into  Gaul,  and  defeated  M.  Lollius, 
proconsul  of  that  province.  At  last,  however, 
they  were  repulsed,  and  forced  to  retire  with  great 
loss  beyona  the  Rhine.  Soon  afWr  this  the 
Rhstii  invaded  Italy,  where  they  committed  the 
greatest  devastations,  putting  all  the  males  they 
met  to  the  sword,  without  distinction  of  age"; 
and,  when  they  happened  to  take  women  witU 
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c^iild,  they  consulted  their  augur«  to  know  whe-  unexpectedly  fell  upon  him  in  a  narrow  passage, 

ther  die  child  was  a  male  or  female ;  and  if  they  and,  tiaving  surrounded  the  Roman  army,  cut  a 

pronoanced  it  a  male,  the  mother  was  imme-  great  number  of  them  in  pieces.     But  Drusus 

diately  massacred.  Against  these  barbarians  was  having  animated  his  men,  after  a  bloody  conflict, 

seot  Dnisus,  the  second  son  of  Li  via,  a  youth  of  which  lasted  the  whole  day,  the  Germans  were 

extraordinaiy  ralor,  and  great  accomplishments,  defeated  with  such  slaughter,  that  the  ground 

4e  brought  them  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  Ro-  was  strewed  for  several  miles  with  dead  bodies. 

JOBS  proved  rictorious,  and  cut  in  pieces  great  Drusus  found  in  tlieir  camp  a  great  quantity  of 

bombers  of  them  with  very  little  loss.    Those  iron   chains,  which  they  had  brought  for  the 

who  escaped  the  general  slaughter,  being  joined  Romans ;  and  so  great  was  their  confidence,  that 

hy  the  Vindelici,  took  their  rout  towards  Gaul,  they  had  agreed  before  hand  about  the  division 

vidi  a  design  to  invade  that  province.    But  of  the  booty.    After  this  victory,  Drusus  built 

Augustus,  upon  the  first  notice  of  their  march,  two  forts  t6  keep  the  conquered  countries  in  awe; 

de^tched  against  them  Tiberi^^,  with  several  the  one  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lyppe  and  the 

cbosen  legions.     He  was  no  less  successful  than  Alme,  the  other  in  the  country  of  the  Catti  on 

Drcsus  had  been ;  for  having  transported  his  the  Rhine.  He  also  made  a  famous  canal,  called 

troops  over  the  lake  Brigantium  (now  Uonstance)  in  honor  of  him  Fossa  Drusiana,  to  convey  the 

be  iell  unexpectedly  on  the  enemy,  gave  them  a  waters  of  the  Rhine  into  the  Sala.    It  extended 

total  overthrow,  took  most  of  their  strong  holds,  eight  miles,  and  was  very  convenient  for  convey- 

aod  obliged  the  whole  nation  to  submit  to  his  ing  the  Roman  troops  by  water  to  ^he  countries 

own  terms.    Tiberius,  to  keep  the  conquered  of  the  Frisii  and  Chauci.  .  The  following  year 

countries  in  awe,  planted  two  colonies  in  Vinde-  (A.  A.  C.  9)  Augustus,  bent  on   subduing  the 

Iicia,and  opened  irom  thence  a  road  into  Rhsetia  whole  of  Germany,  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 

lod  Noricom.    One  of  the  cities  which  he  built  Rhine,  attended  by  Tiberius  and  Drusus.    The 

for  the  defence  of  his  colonies  he  called,  from  his  former  he  sent  aorainst  the  Daci,  who  lived  up  to 

&tber  Drusus,  Drusomagus ;  the  other  by  the  the  south  of  the  Danube ;  and  the  latter  to  com- 

Dame  of  Augustus,  Augusta  Vindelicorum.     He  plete  the  conquest  he  had  so  successfully  beeun 

next  encountered  ihe  Pannonians,  who  had  been  in  the  western  parts  of  Germany.    The  former 

subdued  by  Agrippa,  but  revolted  on  hearing  easily  overcame   the  Daci,    and    transplanted 

the  news  of  that jneat  commander's  death,  which  40,000  of  them  into  Gaul.    The  latter,  hav:ng 

happened  A.  A.C.  11.    Tiberius,  however,  with  passed  the  Rhine,  subdued  all  the  nations  from 

the  assistance  of  the  Scordisci,  soon  forced  them  that  river  to  the  Elbe;  but,  having  attempted  in 

to  sobmit.    They  delivered  up  their  arms,  gave  vain  to  cross  this  last,  he  set  out  for  Rome :  an 

bostages,  and  put  the  Romans  in  possession  of  end,  however,  was  put  to  his  conquests  and  his 

lU  their  towns  and  strong  holds.  Tiberius  spared  life  by  a  violent  fever,  with  which  he  was  seized 

tbeir  .Ives,  but  laid  waste  their  fields,  plundered  on  his  return. 

their  cities,  and  sent  the  finest  of  their  youth  After  the  death  of  Drusus,  Tiberius  again 
into  other  countries.  In  the  mean  time  Drusus,  overran  all  those  countries  in  which  Drosus  had 
having  prevented  the  Oauls  from  revolting,  pre-  spent  the  preceding  summer;  and  struck  some 
feared  to  oppose  the  Germans  who  dwelt  beyond  of  the  northern  nations  with  such  terror,  that 
tfie  Rhine.  They  had  collected  the  most  nume-  they  sent  deputies  to  sue  for  peace.  This,  how- 
tOQ.%  and  formidable  army  that  had  ever  been  ever,  they  could  not  obtain  upon  any  termjf ;  the 
leen  in  those  parts ;  with  which  they  were  emperor  declaring  that  he  would  not  conclude  a 
advancing^  towards  the  Rhine,  to  invade  Gaul,  peace  with  one,  unless  they  all  desired  it.  But 
DrosQs, however,  defeated  them,  as  they  attempted  the  Catti,  or  according  to  some  the  Sicambri, 
0  cross  that  river;  and,  pursuing  his  advantage,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  submit;  so  that 
Httered  the  country  of  the  Usipetes,  now  Rclin-  the  war  was  carried  on,  though  in  a  languid 
chosen,  and  thence  advanced  against  the  Si-  manner,  for  about  eighteen  years.  During  this 
cambri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  '-•yppe  period,  some  of  the  German  nations  had  quitted 
lad  Yssel.  Them  he  overthrew  in  a  great  battle,  their  forests,  and  began  to  live  in  a  civilised  man- 
^id  waste  their  country,  burnt  most  of  their  ner  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans ;  but 
ities,  and,  following  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  Quinctilius  Varus  being  sent  to  command  the 
.pproached  the  German  Ocean,  reducing  the  Roman  forces  in  that  country,  he  so  provoked 
Fristi  and  the  Chauci  between  the  Ems  and  the  the  inhabitants  by  his  extortions,  that  not  only 
^Ibe.  In  these  marches  the  troops  suffered  ex-  those  wjio  still  held  out  refused  to  submit,  but 
remety  for  want  of  provisions ;  and  Drusus  *»ven  the  nations  that  had  submitted  were  seized 
••iinself  was  often  in  great  danger  of  being  with  an  ea^i^er  desire  of  throwing  off  the  yoke, 
browned,  as  the  Romans  who  attended  him  were  Among  these  was  a  young  chieftain  of  extra- 
7nte  unacquainted  with  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ordinary  skill  and  valor,  named  Arminius.  He 
tt^e.  The  Roman  forces  went  into  East  Fries-  was  the  son  of  Sigimer,  one  of  the  most  power- 
'•ini  for  winter  quarters ;  and  next  year  (A.  A.  C.  ful  chiefs  among  the  Catti,  had  served  with  great 
lf>;  Drusus  marched  against  the  Tencteri,  whom  reputation  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  been  ho- 
^  easily  subdued.  Afterwards,  passing  the  nored  by  Augustus  with  the  privileges  of  a 
lapias  (now  the  Lyppe),  he  reduced  the  Catti  Roman  citizen,  and  the  title  of  knight.  But,  his 
i^^  Chenisci,  extending:  his  conouests  to  Uie  patriotism  and  ambition  prevailing  over  his  ^ra- 
Ivinks  of  the  Visurgis  (or  Weser);  which  he  titude,  he  resolved  to  improve  the  general  dis- 
would  have  passed,  had  he  not  been  in  want  .of  content  among  his  countrymen,  to  deliver  them 
provisions,  the  enemy  having  laid  waste  the  from  the  Roman  yoke.  With  this  view  he  en- 
whole  coantzy.  As  he  was  retiring,  the  Germans  gaged  the  leading  men  of  all  the  natrons  between 
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me  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  id  a  coospiiaey  agpuast  Tillages ;  aod,  having  burnt  their  capital,  began 
tne  Romans.  To  put  Varus  off  nis  guard,  he  their  march  back  to  the  Rhine.  Germanic  us 
advised  him  to  show  himself  to  tlie  inhabitants  had  scarcely  reached  his  camp^  when  he  received 
of  the  more  distant  provinces,  administer  justice  a  message  from  Segestes,  a  German  prince,  in 
among  them,  and  accustom  them  to  live  after  the  interest  of  the  Romans,  acquainting  him 
the  Roman  manner.  Varus,  being  a  man  of  a  that  he  was  besieged  in  his  camp  by  Arminius. 
peaceable  temper,  readily  consented  to  this  insi-  On  this  he  instantly  marched  against  the  }>c- 
dious  proposal ;  and,  leaving  the  neighbourhood  siegers,  entirely  defeatevi  them,  and  took  a  great 
of  the  Rhine,  marched  into  the  country  of  the  number  of  prisoners;  among  whom  was  Tbuf- 
Cherusci.  Having  there  spent  some  time  in  neldis,  the  wife  of  Arminius,  and  daugiiter  of 
hearing  causes,  Arminius  persuaded  him  to  Segestes,  whom  the  former  had  carried  off,  and 
weaken  his  army,  by  sending  out  detachments  married  against  her  father's  will.  Arminius  en- 
to  clear  the  country  of  robbers.  This  done,  some  raged  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly 
distant  nations  of  Germany  rose  up  in  arms  by  loved,  stirred  up  all  the  neighbouring  nations 
Arroinius's  directions;  while  those  through  against  the  Romans.  Germanicus,  to  avoid  en- 
which  Varus  was  to  pass  in  marching  a^nst  gaging  such  numerous  forces  at  once,  detached 
them,  pretended  to  be  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  his  lieutenant  Cecina,  at  the  head  of  forty  co- 
and  ready  to  join  the  Romans  against  their  ene-  horts,  into  the  territories  of  the  Bnicten ;  his 
mies.  On  the  first  news  of  the  revolt.  Varus  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Pedo,  entered 
marched  against  the  enemy  with  three  legions  the  country  of  the  Frisii ;  while  he  himself  em- 
and  six  cohorts ;  but,  being  attacked  by  the  Ger-  barked  the  remainder  of  his  army,  consisting  of 
mans  as  he  passed  through  a  wood,  his  army  four  legions,  on  a  neighbouring  lake ;  and  trans- 
was  almost  totally  cut  off,  while  he  himself  and  ported  them  by  rivers  and  canals  to  the  place 
most  of  his  officers  fell  by  their  own  hands.  appointed  on  the  Ems,  where  the  three  bodies 
This  terrible  overthrow,  though  it  raised  a  met.  In  their  march  they  found  the  sad  remains 
general  consternation  in  Rome,  did  not,  how-  of  the  legions  conducted  by  Varus,  which  they 
ever,  cause  Augustus  to  abandon  bis  enterprise,  buried  with  all  the  ceremony  their  circumstances 
About  two  years  after  (A.  D.  12)  Tiberius  and  could  admit.  After  this  they  advanced  against 
Germanicus  were  appointed  to  command  in  Arminius,  who  retired  and  posted  himself  advan- 
Germany.  The  death  of  Augustus,  which  hap-  tageously  close  to  a  wood.  The  Roman  general, 
pened  soon  after,  prevented  Tiberius  from  going  coming  up  with  him,  ordered  his  cavalry  to  ad- 
on  his  expedition ;  and  Germanicus  was  for  vance  and  attack  the  enemy.  Arminius,  at  their 
some  time  hindered  ^m  proceeding  in  his,  by  first  approach,  pretended  to  fly;  but  suddenly 
a  revolt  of  the  legions,  first  in  Pannonia,  and  wheeled  about,  and  giving  the  signal  to  a  body 
then  in  Germany.  About  A.  D.  15  Germa-  of  troops,  whom  he  had  concealed  in  the  wood, 
nicus,  having  brought  over  the  soldiers  to  their  to  rush  out,  obliged  the  cavalry  to  give  ground, 
duty,  laid  a  bridge  across  the  Rhine,  over  which  The  cohorts  then  advanced  to  their  relief;  but 
he  marched  12,000  legionaries,  twenty-six  co-  they  too  were  put  into  disorder,  and  would  have 
horts  of  the  allies,  and  eight  als  (squadrons  of  been  pushed  into  a  morass,  had  not  Germanicus 
300  each)  of  horse.  With  these  he  first  traversed  himself  advanced  with  the  rest  of  die  cavalry  to 
the  Ccesian  forest  (part  of  the  Hercynian,  sup-  their  relief.  Arminius  did  not  think  it  prudent 
posed  to  lie  partly  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  to  engage  these  fresh  troops,  but  retired  in  good 
and  partly  in  Westphalia).  On  his  march  order ;  upon  which  Germanicus  also  retired  to- 
he  was  informed,  that  the  Marsi  were  cele-  wards  the  Ems.  Here  he  embarked  with  four 
brating  a  festival  with  great  mirth  and  jol-  legions,  ordered  Ciecina  to  reconduct  the  other 
lity.  Upon  this  he  advanced  with  such  expedi-  four  by  land,  and  sent  the  cavalry  to  the  sea-side, 
tion,  that  he  surprised  them  in  the  midst  of  their  with  orders  to  march  along  the  shore  to  the 
debauch ;  a  terrible  massacre  ensued,  and  the  Rhine.  Though  Cscina  was  to  return  by  roads 
country  was  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  for  well  known,  yet  Germanicus  advised  him  to  pass, 
fifty  miles  round,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  with  all  possible  speed,  a  causeway,  called  the 
man  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  This  general  long  bridges,  which  led  across  vast  marshes,  sur- 
massacre  roused  the  Bnicteri,  the  Tubantes,  and  rounded  on  all  sides  with  woods  and  hills.  But 
the  Usipetes ;  who,  besetting  the  passes  through  Arminius,  having  got  notice  of  this,  arrived  at 
which  tne  Roman  army  was  to  return,  fell  upon  the  long  bridges  before  him,  and  filled  the  woods 
the  rear,  and  put  them  into  disorder ;  but  the  with  his  men ;  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  Ro- 
Romans  soon  recovered  themselves,  and  defeated  mans,  rushed  out,  and  attacked  them  with  great 
the  Germans  with  considerable  loss.  The  fol-  fury.  The  legions,  unable  to  manage  their  arms 
lowing  year,  (A.  D.  16)  Germanicus,  taking  in  the  marshy  ground,  were  obliged  to  yield;  and 
advantage  of  some  intestine  broils  which  hap-  would  have  been  entirely  defeated,  haa  not  night 
pened  among  the  Catti,  entered  their  country,  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  The  Germans,  en- 
where  he  put  great  numbers  to  the  sword.  Most  couraged  by  their  success,  instead  of  sleeping 
of  their  youth,  however,  escaped  by  swimming  spent  the  whole  night  in  diverting  the  courses  <^ 
over  the  Adrana  (now  the  Eder),  and  attempted  the  rivulets  which  rose  in  the  neighbouring 
to  prevent  the  Romans  from  laying  a  bridge  mountains ;  so  that,  before  day,  the  camp  of  the 
over  that  river:  but,  being  disappointed  in  this,  Romans  was  laid  under  water,  and  their  works 
'  some  of  them  submitted  to  Germanicus,  while  were  overturned.  Cscina  at  last  resolved  to 
the  greater  part,  abandoning  their  villaf^es,  took  attack  the  enemy  by  day-break,  and,  having 
refuge  in  the  woods ;  so  that  t!ie  Romans,  with-  driven  them  to  their  woods,  to  keep  them  ther« 
out  opposition,  set  fire  to  all  tlieir  towns  and  till  the  baggage  and  wound^  men  should 
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the  caooeway,  and  get  out  of  the  enemy's  reach,  suqirise  the  enemy.     Having,  therefore,  built 

Bat  when  his  army  was  drawn  up,  the  iegions  lOCK)  vessels,  with  great  despatch,  during  winter, 

posted  OD  the  wings  deserted  their  stations,  and  he  ordered  Uiem  early  in  the  spring  (A.  D.  16), 

occapied  a  field  b^ond  the  marshes.    Capcina  to  fall  down  the  Rhine ;  and  appointed  the  island 

fbUowed  them,  but  the  baggage  stuck  in  the  of  the  Batavians  for  the  general  rendezvous  of 

miic,  as  he  attempted  to  cross  the  marshes,  his  forces.    When  the  fleet  was  sailing,  he  de- 

wbidi  greatly  embarrassed  the  soldiers.    Armi-  tached  Silius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  with  orders 

nias,  perceiving  this,  began  the  attack,  and  crying  to  make  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  country  of 

oot,  '  This  is  a  second  Varus,  the  same  fate  at-  the  Catti ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  he  himself, 

tends  him  and  his  legions,'  fell  on  the  Romans  hearing  that  a  Roman  fort  on  the  Lupias  was 

vith  inexpressible  lury.    As  he  had  ordered  his  besieged,  hastened  with  six  legions  to  its  relief, 

■en  to  aim  chiefly  at  the  horses,  great  numbers  Silius  was  prevented,  by  sudden  rains,  from 

of  them  were  killed ;  and,  the  ground  becoming  doing  more  than  taking  some  booty,  with  the 

slippexy  with  their  blood,  the  rest  either  fell  or  wife  and  daughter  of  Ajrpen,  king  of  the  Catti ; 

threw  their   riders,  and  galloping  through  the  neither  did  tliose  who  besieged  the  fort  wait  the 

tanks,  put  them  in  disorder.    Ciecina  distin-  arrival  of  Germanicus.    In  the  mean  time,  tfle 

guished   himself  greatly,  but  his   horse  being  fleet  arriving  at  the  island  of  the  Batavians,  the 

killed  be  would  have  been  taken  prisoner,  had  provisions  and   warlike  engines  were   put  on 

not  the  first  legion  rescued  him.    The  avarice  of  board  and  sent  forward ;  ships  were  assigned  to 

the  enemy,  however,  saved  the  Romans  from  de-  the  legions  and  allies ;  and,  the  whole  army  being 

struction ;  for  just  as  the  legions  were  quite  embarked,  the  fleet  entered  the  canal  formerly 

spent,  and  on  the  point  of  yielding,  the  Germans  cut  bv  Drusus,  and  from  his  name  called  Fossa 

suddenly  abandoned  them  to  seize  the.r  baggage.  Drusiana.    Hence  he  sailed  prosperouslY  to  the 

During  this  respite,  the  Romans  struggled  out  mouth  of  the  Ems ;  where,  naving  landed  his 

of  the  marsh,  and,  having  gained  the  dry  fields,  troops,  he  marched  directly  to  the  Weser,  where 

formed  a  camp  with  all  possible  speed.    The  he  round  Arminius  encamped  on  the  opposite 

Germans  having  thus   lost  the  opportunity  of  bank,  and  determined  to  dispute  his  passage, 

destroying  the  Romans,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  The  next  day  Arminius  drew  out  his  troops  in 

Aiminios,  attacked  their  camp  next  morning,  order  of  battie ;  but  Germanicus,  not  thinking 

hat  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter;  after  it  advisable  to  attack  them,  ordered  the  horse  to 

which  they  gave  Csdna  no  more  molestation  ford  over  under  the  command  of  his  lieutenants, 

till  be  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Stertinius   and   Emilius ;    who,  to  divide  the 

Germanicus,  in  the  mean  time,  having  con-  enemies*  forces,  crossed  the  river  in  two  different 

veyed  the  legions  he  had  with  him  down  the  places.    At  the  same  time  Cariovalda,  the  leader 

£as  to  the  ocean,  to  return  by  sea  to  the  of  the  Batavian  auxiliaries,  crossed  the  river 

Rhine,  and  finding  his  vessels  overloaded,  deli-  where  it  was  most  rapid :  but,  being  drawn  into 

vered  the  second  and  fourteenth  legions  to  P.  an  ambuscade,  he  was  killed,  together  with  most 

Vitellius,  desiring  him  to  conduct  them  by  land,  of  the  Batavian  nobility;   and  the  rest  would 

But  this  march  proved  fiital  to  great  numbers,  have  been  totally  cut  off,  had  not  Stertinius  and 

^ho  were  either  buried  in  the  quicksands,  or  Emilius  hastened  to  their  assistance.    Gerraa- 

fwallowed  up  by  the  returning  tide,  to  which  nicus  in  the  mean  lime  passed  the  river  without 

they  were  as  yet  utter  strangers.    Those  who  molestation.    A  battle  soon  after  ensued ;   in 

escaped  lost  their  arms,  utensils,  and  provisions;  which  the  Germans  were  defeated  with  so  great 

and  passed  a  melancholy  night  upon  an  emi-  a  slaughter  that  the  ground  was  covered  with 

nence,  which  they  had  gained  by  wading  up  to  arms  and  dead  bodies  for  more  than  ten  miles 

the  chin.     The  next  morning  at  ebb,  Vitellius,  round :  and  among  the  spoils  taken  on  this  occa- 

hy  a  hasty  march,  reached  the  Usingis,  by  some  sionwerefound,as  formerly,  the  chains  with  which 

thought  to  be  the  Hoerenster,  on  which  the  city  the  Germans  had  hoped  to  bind  their  captives, 
of  Groningen  stands.    There  Germanicus,  who        In  memory  of  this  signal  victory,  Germanicus 

had  reached  that  river  with  his  fleet,  took  the  raised  a  mount,  upon  which  he  placed  as  tro- 

legions  ag^n  on  board,  and  conveyed  them  to  phies  the  arms  of   the  enemy,  and  inscribed 

the  month  of  the  Rhine,  whence  Uiey  all  re-  underneath  the  names  of  the  conquered  nations, 

turned  to  Cologne,  where  it  had  been  reported  This  so  provoked  the  Germans,  though  already 

thrf  were  totally  lost.  vanquished  and  determined  to  abandon  their 

This  expedition  cost  the  Romans  very  dear,  country,  that  they  attacked  the  Roman  army  un- 

and  procured  very  few  advantages.    Great  num-  expectedly  on   its  march,  and  put  them  into 

hen  of  men  had  perished ;  and  the  greatest  part  some  disorder.     Being  repulsed,  they  encamped 

of  those  who  haa  escaped  so  many  dangers,  re-  between  a  river  and  a  large  forest  surrounded 

tnmed  without  arms,  utensils,  horses,  &c.,  half  by  a  marsh,  except  on  one  side,  where  it  was  en- 

saked,  lamed,  and  unfit  for  service.    The  next  closed  by  a  broad  rampart,  formerly  raised  by 

fear,  however,  Germanicus,  bent  on  the  entire  the  Angrivarii  as  a  barrier  between  them  and 

Kduction  of  Germany,  made  vast  preparations  the  Cherusci.    Here  another  battle  ensued ;  in 

far  another  expedition.    Having  found  that  the  which  the  Germans  behaved  with  great  bravery, 

German?  were  chiefly  indebted  for  their  safety  but  in  the  end  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 

to  their  woods  and  marshes,  their  short  summers  ter.     After  this  second  defeat,  the  Angrivarii 

and  long  winters  ;  and  that  hb  troops  suffered  submitted,  and  were  taken  under  the  protection 

more  from  their  tedious  marches  than  from  the  of  the  Romans,  and  Germanicus  put  an  end  tc 

enemy,  he  resolved  to  enter  the  country  by  sea,  the  campaign.    Some  of  the  legions  he  sent  to 

hoping  thus  to  begin  the  campaign  earlier,  and  their  winter  quarters  by  land^  while  he  himself 
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embarked  with  the  rest  on  C\e  river  Ems,  in  or-  to  the  time  of  Trajan*     But  this  warlike  prince 
der  to  return  by  sea.    The  ocean  proved  at  first  refused  to  pay  tribute;  alleging, when  it  was  de- 
wery  calm,  and  the  wind  £ivorable :  but  all  of  a  manded  of  him,  that  '  he  Ittd  never  been  con> 
sudden  a  storm  arising,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  quered  by  Decebalus.'     Upon  this  the  Dacians 
1000  Teasels,  was  dispersed ;  some  of  them  were  passed  the  Danube,  and  began  to  commit  hosti- 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves ;  others  were  dashed  lities  in  the  Roman  territories.     Trajan,  glad  of 
in  pieces  against  the  rocks,  or  driven  upon  remote  this  opportunity  to  humble  an  enemy  whom  he 
ana  inhospitable  islands,  where  the  men  either  began  to  fear,  drew  together  a  great  army,  and 
perished  with  &mine,or  lived  upon  the  flesh  of  the  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  the  banks 
dead  horses  with  which  the  shores  soon  appeared  of  the  Danube.    As  DecebaJus  was  not  apprised 
strewed;  for,  in  order  to  lighten  their  vessels,  of  bis  arrival,  the  emperor  passed  the  river  with- 
aad  disengage  them  from  the  shoals,  they  had  out  opposition,  and  entering  Dacia  laid  waste 
been  obliged  to  throw  over-board  their  hones  the  country.    At  last  he  was  met  by  Decebalus 
and  beasts  of  burden,  nay,  even  their  arms  and  with  a  numerous  army.    A  bloody  engagement 
baggage.    Most  of  the  men,  however,  were  saved,  ensued,  in  which  the  Dacians  were  defeated; 
and  even  great  part  of  the  fleet  recovered.  Some  though  the  victory  cost  the  llomans  dear :  the 
of  them  were  driven  upon  the  coast  of  Britain  ;  wounded  were  so  numerous,  that  they  wanted 
but  the  petty  kings  who  reigned  there  generously  linen  to  bind  up  their  wounds ;  and  to  supply 
sent  them  back.   On  the  news  of  this  misfortune,  the  defect,  the  emperor  devoted  his  own  ward- 
the  Catti,  taking  new  courage,  ran  to  arms ;  but  robe.    After  the  victory,  he  pursued  Decebalus 
Caius  Silius  being  detached  a^nst  them  with  from  place  to  place,  and  at  last  obliged  him  to 
30,000  foot,  and  3000  horse,  kept  them  in  awe.  consent  to  a  peace  on  the  following  terms :  1. 
Germanicus  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  That  he  should  surrender  the  territories  which 
body,  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  territories  he  had  unjustly  taken  from  the  neighbouring  na- 
of  the  Marsi,  where  he  recovered  one  of  Varus's  tions.    2.  That  he  should  deliver  up  his  arms, 
eagles;  and,  having  laid  waste  the  country,  he  his  warlike  engines,  with  the  artificers  who  made 
returned  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  and  put  them,  and  all  the  Roman  deserters.    3.  That  Ibr 
his  troops  into  winter  quarters ;  whence  he  was  the  future  he  should  entertain  no  deserters,  nor 
soon  recalled  by  Tiberius,  and  never  suflered  to  take  into  his  service  the  natives  of  any  country 
return  into  Germany  again.    After  the  departure  subject  to  Rome.    4.  That  he  should  dismantle 
of  Germanicus,  the  more  northern  nations  of  all  his  fortresses,  castles,  and  strongholds.   And, 
Germany  were  no  more  molested  by  the  Romans,  lastly,  that  he  should  have  the  same  fiiends  and 
Arminius  carried  on  a  long  and  successful  war  foes  with  the  Romans.    This  peace  was  of  short 
with    Maroboduus    kine  of  the    Marcomanni,  duration.     Four  years  after  (A.  D.  105)  Dece- 
whom  he  at  last  expelled,  and  forced  to  apply  to  balus  began  to  raise  men,  provide  arms,  entertain 
the  Romans  for  assistance;  but,  excepting  Ger-  deserters,  fortify  his  castles,  and  invite  the  neigh- 
manicus,  it  seems  they  had  at  this  time  no  other  bouring  nations  to  join  him  against  the  Romans 
general  capable  of  opposing  Arminius,  so  that  as  a  common  enemy.    The  Scythians  hearkened 
Maroboduus  was  never  restored.    After  the  final  to  his  solicitations ;  but  the  Jazyges,  a  neigh- 
departure  of  the  Romans,   however,  Arminius  bouring  nation,  refusing  to  bear  arms  against 
having  attempted  to  enslave  his  country,  fell  by  Rome,  Decebalus  invad^  their  country.     Uere- 
tbe  treachery  of  his  own  kindred.  The  Germans  upon  Trajan  marched  against  him;  but  the  Da- 
held  his  memory  in  great  veneration ;  and  Taci-  cian,  finding  himself  unable  to  withstand  him  by 
tus  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  they  still  cele-  open  force,  had  recourse  to  treachery,  and   at- 
brated  him  in  their  songs.     Nothing  remarkable  tempted  to  get  the  emperor  murdered.    Uis  de- 
occurs  in  the  history  of  Germany  from  this  time  sign,  however,  proved  abortive,  and  Trajan  pur- 
till  the  reign  of  Claudius  I.    A  war  indeed  is  sued  his  march  into  Dacia.    That  his  troops 
said  to  have  been  carried  on  by  Lucius  Domitius  might  the  more  readily  pass  and   repass  the 
the  father  of  Nero.    But  of  his  exploits  we  know  Danube,  he  built  his  celebrated  bridge  overtbat 
nothing  more  than  that  he  penetrated  beyond  the  river.    To  guard  the  bridge,  he  ordered  two  cas- 
river  Elbe,  and  led  his  army  farther  into  the  ties  to  be  built ;  one  on  each  side  the  Danube, 
country  than  any  of  the  Romans  had  ever  done.  Trajan,  however,  as  the  season  was  far  advanced. 
In   the  reign  of  Claudius,   however,  the  Ger-  did  not  enter  Dacia  this  year,  but  contented 
man  territories  were  invaded  by  Cn.  Domitius  himself  with  making  the  necessary  preparations. 
Corbulo,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  age.  Early  in  the  next  spring  (A.  D.  106)  Trajan  set 
But,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  forcing  them  out  for  Dacia ;  and,  having  passed  the  Danube 
to  submit  to  the  Roman  yoke,  he  was  recalled  by  the  new  bridge,  reduced  the  whole  countr>', 
by  Claudius,  who  was  jealous  of  the  reputation  and  would  have  taken  Decebalus  himself  bad  he 
he  had  required.      In  the  reign  of  Ve3pasian,  a  not  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  avoid  ftdling 
terrible  revolt  happened  among  the   Batavians  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  those  German  nations  who  had  submitted  to  '     After  the  death  of  Decebalus,  Dacia  was  re* 
the  Romans ;  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  duced  to  a  Roman  province ;  and  several  castles 
under  the  article  Rome.     The  revolters  were  were  built  in  it,  ana  garrisons  placed  in  them  to 
with  difficulty  subdued  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Do-  keep  the  country  in  awe.    From  the  death    of 
mitian  the   Dacians  invaded    the  empire,  and  Trajan,  the  Roman  empire  began  to  decline,  and 
proved  a  more  terrible  enemy  than  any  of  the  the  northern  nations  to  be  daily  more  and  more 
other  German  nations  had  been.  formidable.    Dacia  indeed  was  held  by  the  Ro- 
After  repeated  defeats,  Domitian  was  at  last  mans  till  the  reign  of  Galienus ;  but  Adrian,  who 
obliged  to  consent  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  succeeded  Trajan,  caused  the  arches  of  the  bridge 
Decebalus  king  of  the  Dacians;  which  continued  over  the  Danube  to  be  broken  down,  lest  th« 
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btiMans  should  make  themselves  masters  of  it,  of  their  neighbours.    Their  finendship  and  inter- 

md  iorade  the  Roman  territories.    In  the  time  course  were  rather  a  compound  of  honest  blunt- 

of  Mazctts  Aorelius,  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi  ness  and  hospitality,  than  of  wit,  humor,  or 

ioraded  the  empire,  and  fj^ye  the  emperor  a  ter-  gallantry.    All  strangers  were  sure  to  meet  wit\ 

rtble  overthrow.    He  continued  the  war,  how-  a  kind  reception  from  them  to  the  utmost  oi 

erer,  with  better  success  afterwards,.and  invaded  their  ability :  even  those  who  were  not  in  a  ca- 

tiiar  coontiy  in  his  turn.    In  the  end,  the  Mar-  pacity  to  entertain  them,  reckoned  it  a  duty  to 

comanni  and  Quadi  were,  by  repeated  defeats,  introduce  them  to  those  who  could ;  and  nothing 

bro\^t  to  the  verge  of  destruction ;  insomuch  was  held  more  detestable  than  to  refuse  them 

tbit  their  country  would  probably  have  been  re-  either  the  one  or  the  other.    They  do  not  seem, 

duced  to  a  Roman  province,  had  not  Marcus  indeed,  to  have  had  a  taste  for  elegant  entertain- 

Aarelins  been  diverted  from  pursuing  his  con-  ments ;   they  affected  in  every  thing,  in  their 

qnests  by  the  revolt  of  one  of  his  generals.  houses,  furniture,  diet,  &c.,  ra&er  plainness  and 

After  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Ger-  simplicity,  than  sumptuousness  and  luxury.  If 
Bttnic  nations  became  every  day  more  and  more  they  learned  of  the  Romans  and  Gauls  the  use 
fccmidable  to  the  Romans.  Far  from  being  able  of  money,  it  was  rather  because  they  found  it 
to  inTade  and  attempt  the  conquest  of  these  nor-  more  convenient  than  their  ancient  way  of  bar- 
than  countries,  the  Romans  had  the  greatest  tering  one  commodity  for  another ;  and  then  they 
difficulty  to  repress  the  incursions  of  their  inha-  preferred  those  ancient  coins  which  had  been 
bttants.  But  tor  a  particular  account  of  their  stamped  during  the  times  of  the  Roman  liberty, 
nrious  invasions  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  especially  such  as  were  either  milled  or  cut  in 
total  destruction  by  them  at  last,  see  Rome.  The  the  rims,  because  they  could  not  be  so  easily 
immediate  destroyers  of  the  Roman  empire  were  cheated  in  them  as  in  some  others,  which  were 
tile  Heruli;  who,  under  their  leader  Odoacer,  frequently  nothing  but  copper,  or  iron  plated 
dethroned  Augustulus  the  last  Roman  emperor,  over  with  silver.  This  last  metal  they  likewise 
and  proclaimed  Odoacer  king  of  Italy  (A.  D.  preferred  before  gold,  as  more  convenient  for 
478).  The  Hcnili  were  soon  expelled  by  the  traffic ;  and,  as  they  became  more  feared  by  the 
Ostrogoths ;  and  thes?  in  their  turn  were  sub-  Romans,  they  learned  how  to  draw  enough  of  it 
dued  by  Justinian  I.,  who  re-annexed  Italy  to  from  them  to  supply  their  whole  country,  besides 
the  eastern  empire.  But  the  popes  found  means  what  flowed  from  other  nations.  As  to  mar- 
to  obtain  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  juris-  riage,  every  man  was  contented  with  one  wife, 
diction  over  a  considerable  part  or  the  country,  except  some  few  of  the  nobles,  who  kept  a 
while  the  Lombards  subdued  the  rest.  These  plurality,  more  for  show  than  pleasure ;  and  both 
last  proved  very  troublesome  to  the  popes,  and  parties  were  so  Baithful  to  each  other,  and  chaste, 
at  length  besieged  Adrian  I.  in  his  capital.  In  true,  and  disinterested,  in  their  conjugal  affec- 
tius  distress  be  applied  to  Charles  the  ureat  king  tion,  that  Tacitus  prefers  their  manners  in  this 
of  France;  who  conquered  botl^  Italy  and  Ger-  respect  to  those  of  tne  Romans.  The  men  sought 
aaay,  and  was  crowned  emperor  of  the  west  not  dowries  from  their  wives,  but  bestowed  them 
(A.D.  800).    See  German t.  upon  them.    Their  youth,  in  those  cold  climes. 

We  have  now  to  notice  thepecuUar  maimen  did  not  begin  so  soon  to  feel  the  warmth  of  love 

aod  cKstows  of  these  nations.  They  are  described  as  those  in  hotter  ones :  it  was  common  with 

b^the  Roman  historians  as  resembling  the  Gaub ;  them  not  to  marry  young ;  and  those  were  most 

ind  differing  from  other  nations  by  their  tall  esteemed  who  continued  longest  in  celibacy,  be- 

iiatiue,  ruddy  complexion,  blue  eyes,  yellow  cause  they  reckoned  it  an  effectual  means  to 

huihy  hair,  haughty  and  threatening  looks,  strong  make  them  grow  tall  and  strong.    To  marry,  or 

eoDstitutiona.  and  being  proof  against  hunger,  be  concerned  with  a  woman,  before  they  were 

cold,  and  all  kinds  of  hardships.    Their  native  fall  twenty  years  old,  was  accounted  shameful 

disposition   appeared  chiefly  in   their  martial  wantonness.    The  women  shared  vrith  their  hus- 

SnniSy  and  in  their  singular  fidelity.    The  for-  bands  not  only  the  care  of  their  families,  and  the 

■er  they  indeed  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  education  of  their  children,  but  even  the  hard- 

cune  litde  abort  of  downright  ferocity ;  and  'as  ships  of  war.    They  attended  them  in  the  field, 

to  die  latter,  they  were  greatly  esteemed  by  other  cooked  their  victuals,  dressed  their  wounds,  ex- 

Bfions  for  it :   insomuch  that  Augustus,  and  cited  their  courage  to  fight  against  their  enemies, 

xnial  of  his  successors,  committed  the  guard  of  and  sometimes  by  their  own  bravery  recovered  a 

iheir  persons  to  them,  and  other  nations  either  victory  when  it  was  upon  the  point  of  being  lost, 

courted  their  alliance,  or  hired  them  as  auxilia-  In  a  word,  they  looked  upon  such  constant  at- 

nes :  though   it  must  be  ovmed  that  their  ex-  tendance  on  them,  not  as  a  servitude,  like  the 

txeme  love  of  liberty,  and  their  hatred  of  tyranny  Roman  dames,  but  as  a  duty  and  an  honor.  Yet 

>8d  oppression,  often  hurried  them  to  treachery  what  appears  to  have  been  still  a  harder  fote 

^  murder,  especially  when  they  thought  them-  upon  the  ancient  German  ladies  was,  that  their 

*dves  ill  used  by  those  who  hired  them ;  for  in  great  Odin,    or  Woden,   excluded    all    those 

todi  cases  they  were  easily  provoked,  and  ex-  from  his   valhalla,  or  paradise,   who  did  not, 

^icmely  vindictive.    In  other  cases,  Tacitus  tells  by  some  violent  death,  follow  their  deceased 

ii»  th^  were  noble,  magnanimous,  and  benefi-  husbands. 

cent,  without  ambition  to  aggrandise  their  do-        The  authority  of  civil  government  was  ex- 

ttinwns,  or  invade  those  from  whom  they  had  treraely  limited  among  the  Germans.    In  times 

receired  no  injuir ;  rather  choosing  to  employ  of  peace  they  had  no  common  or  fixed  magis- 

their  strength  and  valor  defensively  than  offen-  trate ;  but  the  chief  men  of  every  district  dis- 

x^^ly ;  to  preserve  their  own  than  to  ravage  those  pensed  justice  and  accommodated  differences 
Vol.  X.  L 
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In  the  &r  greater  part  of  Germany^  the  form  of  were  performed  with  great  pomp  aad  piofusion  ; 

government  was  a  democracy,  tempered  indeed,  those  of  the  former  with  the  same  plainness  and 

and  controlled,   not  so  much  by  general  and  simplicity  which  they  observed    in  all  other 

positive  laws,  as  by  the  occasional  ascendant  of  things.    The  only  grandeur  they  affected  in  them 

birth  and  valor,  of  eloquence  and  superstition,  was,  to  bum  the  bodies  of  their  great  meo  with 

Some  tribes,  however,  on  the  coast  of  tne  Baltic,  some  peculiar  kinds  of  wood ;  but  the  Ibneral 

acknowledged  the  right  of  kings ;  but  their  kings  pile  was  neither  adorned  with  the  clothes  and 

had  not  absolute  or  unbounded  power;  their  other  iiimiture  of  the  deceased,  nor  perfumed 

authority  consisted  rather  in  the  priTilege  of  ad-  with  fragrant  herbs  and  gums;  each  man's  ar- 

vising  than  in  the  power  of  commanding.    Mat-  mour,  that  is,  his  sword,  shield,  and  spear,  were 

ters  of  small  consequence  were  determined  by  flung  into  it,  and  sometimes  his  riaing-4iorse. 

the  chief  men ;    affairs  of  importance   by  the  The  Danes,  indeed,  flung  into  the  funeral  pile  of 

whole  community.  a  prince,  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious  &ings. 

On  occasions  of  danger  a  general  of  the  tribe  which  the  chief  mourners,  who  walked   in   a 

was  elected  ;  and,  in  circumstances  of  pressing  gloomy  guise  round  the  fire,  exhorted  the  by- 

and  extensive  danger,  several  tribes  concurred  standers  to  fling  liberally  into  it  in  honor  of  the 

in  the  choice  of  the  same  general.    The  bravest  deceased,      lliey    aftervraids    deposited    their 

warrior  was  named  to  lead  his  countrymen  into  ashes  in  urns,  like  the  Gauls,  Romans,  fcc,  as 

the  field,  by  his  example  rather  than  his  com-  plainly  appears  firom  the  vast    numbers  which 

mands.    His  power  expired  vrith  the  war,  and  nave  been  dug  up  all  over  the  country,  and  il- 

in  time  of  peace  the  German  tribes  acknowledged  lustrated  by  dissertations  written  upon  them,  by 

not  any  supreme  chief.    Princes  were,  however,  several  learned  modems  of  that  nation.    And  the 

appointed,  in  the  general  assembly,  to  adminis-  sacrifices  they  offered  ibr  their  dead,  the  presents 

ter  justice,  or  rather  to  compose  differences  they  made  to  them  at  their  funerals,  ana  all  the 

(minuunt  controversias,  Cesar)  in  their  respec-  other   superstitioiis    rites  performed  at  them, 

tive  districts.    In  the  choice  of  these  magistrates  were  done  in  consequence  of   those  notions, 

birth  was  regarded  as  much  as  merit.    To  each  which  their  ancient  religion  had  taught  them,  as 

was  assigned,  by  the  public,  a  guard,  and  a  to  the  immortality  of  ue  sotil,  and  the  bliss  or 

council  of  100  persons ;    and  the  first  of  the  misery  of  a  future  life.  At  these  funerals,  as  well 

princes  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  as  in  all  their  other  feasts,  they  were  famed  for 

of  rank  and  honor,  which  sometimes  tempted  the  drinking  to  excess ;  and  one  may  say  of  them, 

Romans  to  compliment  him  with  the  regal  title,  above  sdl  the  other  descendants  of  the  ancient 

They  considered  it  as  a  badge  of  servitude  to  Celtes,  that  their  hospitality,  banquets,  &c.,  con- 
be  obliged  to  dwell  in  a  city  surrounded  with  sisted  much  more  in  the  quantity  of  strong 
walb.  Each  barbarian  fixea  his  independent  liquors,  than  in  the  elegance  of  eating.  Beer 
dwelling  on  the  spot  to  which  a  plain,  a  wood,  and  strong  mead,  their  natural  dri^,  were 
or  a  stream  of  fresh  water  had  induced  him  to  reckoned  the  chief  promoters  of  health,  strensth, 
give  the  preference.  Neither  stone,  nor  brick,  fertility,  and  bravery ;  upon  which  account,  they 
nor  tiles,  were  employed  in  these  slight  habita-  indulged  themselves  to  tne  utmost  in  them,  not 
tions.  They  were,  indeed,  no  more  than  low  only  in  their  feasts,  and  before  battle,  but  eren 
huts  of  a  circular  figure,  built  of  rough  timber  in  their  common  meals. 

thatched  with  straw,  and  pierced  at  Uie  top  to  As  the  ancient  Germans  did  not  commit  any 
leave  a  free  passage  for  the  smoke.  That  they  thing  to  writing,  and  as  none  of  the  ancient  writ- 
considered  cities  as  places  of  confinement,  rather  ers  have  given  us  any  account  of  it,  it  is  impos- 
than  of  security,  appears  from  the  following  cir-  sible  to  guess  how  soon  the  belief  of  their  great 
cumstance:  when  one  of  their  tribes  had  shaken  Woden,  and  his  paradise,  was  received  among 
off  the  Roman  yoke,  their  countrymen  required  them.  It  may  have  been  much  older  than  the 
of  them,  as  an  evidence  of  their  having  recovered  times  of  Tacitus,  and  he  have  known  nothing  of 
liberty,  to  demolish  the  walls  of  the  towns  which  it,  from  their  care  in  concealing  their  religion 
the  Romans  had  built  in  their  country.  from  strangers ;  but  as  they  conveyed  their  doo- 

The  military  weapons  of  the  cavalry  among  trines  to  posterity  in  songs  and  poems,^and  most 
the  Germans  were  shields  and  spears,  which  they  of  dieir  northern  poets  tell  us  that  they  have 
used  in  common  with  the  foot,  but  the  latter  had,  drawn  their  intelligence  fix>m  those  very  poems 
besides  their  darts,  bows  and  slings,  and  seldom  which  were  preserved  amongst  them,  we  may 
had  recourse  to  their  pikes  and  swords.  Their  justly  suppose  that  whatever  doctrines  are  con- 
arms  were  esteemed  tneir  favorite  furniture  and  tained  in  them  were  formerly  professed  by  the 
chief  ornament ;  so  that  they  never  appeared  in  generality  of  the  nation,  especially  as  we  find 
public  without  them.  The  sword  was  so  sacred,  tiieir  ancient  practice  conformable  to  it  Thus, 
that  the  most  solemn  and  obligatory  oaths  were  as  the  surest  road  to  this  paradise  was  to^  excet. 
those  which  they  took  upon  a  naked  blade.  Nor  in  martial  deeds,  and  to  die  intrepidly  in  the 
did  they  assist  in  any  solemn  rite,  without  their  field  of  batde ;  and  as  none  were  excluded  from 
sword,  shield,  or  spear.  They  even  wore  them  it  but  base  covrards,  and  betrayers  of  their  conn- 
at  their  fiimiliar  visits,  banquets,  and  religious  try,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  the  signal  and  ex* 
dances ;  and  they  were  frequently  to  be  burnt  or  cessive  bravery  of  the  Germans  flowed  from  this 
buried  with  them,  when  they  died.  ancient  belief  of  theirs  :   and  if  their  females 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  which  the  Ger-  were  so  brave  and  faithful  as  not  only  to  share 

mans,  though  nearly  allied  in  most  of  their  other  with  their  husbands  all  the  dangers  and  fatigues 

customs  to  the  Gauls,  were  more  opposite  to  of  war,  but  at  length  to  follow  them  by  a  volun- 

them  than  in  their  funerals.    Those  ot  the  latter  tary  death  into  the  other  world^  it  can  hardly  be 
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altribated  to  any  UuDg  else  but  a  Btrong  persua- 
BOA  of  their  being  admitted  to  liye  with  tnem  in 
that  place  of  blisi.  This  belief  therefore,  whether 
leceiTed  originany  from  the  ancient  Celtes,  or  af- 
terwards tai^t  them  by  the  since  deified  Woden, 
Mems,  from  their  general  practice,  to  have  been 
uniTenally  received  by  all  the  Germans,  though 
tbey  might  differ  from  one  another  in  their  no- 
tions of  thai  future  life.  The  notion  of  a  future 
happiness  obtained  by  martial  exploits,  espe- 
cially by  dying,  sword  in  hand,  made  them  be- 
wail the  fiite  of  those  who  lived  to  old  age,  as 
dishonorable  here  and  hopeless  hereafter :  upon 
which  account  they  had  a  barbarous  way  of  aend- 
iog  them  into  the  other  world,  willing  or  not 
willing.  And  this  custom  is  said  to  have  lasted 
sereial  ages  even  after  their  receiving  Christianity, 
especially  among  the  Prussians  and  Veneti.  These 
murders  were  preceded  by  a  fest  and  followed  by 
a  feast. 

GttLU  B,  n.  ff.  f  Lat  germen,  A  plant ; 

Ger'mik,  n.  <.  >  sprout ;    shoot;     a 

Ger'miiiate,  v.n.         i  sprouting  seed:    to 
Germiva'txov,  n.  s.   J  bud  ;   increase  ;    or 
grow :  used  in  a  literal  and  figurative  sense. 


gula  among  which  are  figs.  1  and  2.  In  the  first 
he  is  represented  in  his  triu'mpbal  chariot,  his 
right  hand  being  elevated  and  bearing  the  eagle 
in  his  left  which  he  had  recovered  in  a  battle  with 
the  Germans ;  inscription  germ  a  nicus  c£sar.  In 
the  second  the  eagle  also  is  preserved  and  the 
inscription  bears  reference  to  its  capture. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2« 


Though  palaeat  and  pynmidt  do  dope 
Their  heads  to  their  fowndattoas  ;  though  the  treainie 
Of  natare's  genmm  toinble  all  together, 
Ereo  'Un  destraction  sicken  :  aaewer  me 
To  vhat  I  ask  yon*  ShakKpeure,  MtuA^h. 

Thou  all-ehaking  thunder. 

Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  of  the  world  ; 

Crack  nature's  mould,  all  genmnB  spill  at  onee 

That  make  ungrateful  man.  Id.  King  L€ar, 

For  acceleration  of  germmatum,  we  shall  handle 
ike  lul^ect  of  plants  generally.  Bocan. 

This  action  is  furthered  by  the  chalcites,  which 
bath  within  a  spirit  that  will  put  forth  and  germinate, 
»  ve  see  in  chymkal  trials.     Baeon'i  Nai,  Hisiorg, 

Whether  it  be  not  made  out  of  the  germe,  or  trea- 
dle of  the  egg,  doth  seem  of  lesser  doubt.    Brown*. 

The  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  being  planted 
ecu  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a  convenient  soil, 
MKwgst  matter  proper  for  the  formation  of  vegeta- 
Uts,  would  germinate,  grow  up,  and  replenish  the 
fue  of  the  earth.  Woodward. 

Suppose  the  earth  should  be  carried  to  the  great 
diiuace  of  Saturn  ;  there  the  whole  globe  would  be 
«ec  frigid  nme  ;  there  would  be  no  life,  no  germina- 
*M*  Bend)^$  Sermom, 

Germamdeb,  in  botany.    See  Teucrium. 

Germahder,  Rock.    See  Veronica. 

GERMANICUS  Casar  (Claudius),  the  son 
of  Drusus,  and  nephew  to  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
who  adopted  him.  He  vns  mucn  renowned  as 
1  gcDeral,  and  took  the  title  of  Germanicus  from 
bis  conquests  in  Germany;  but  though  he  re- 
used the  empire,  offered  to  him  by  his  army, 
"nberias,  jealous  of  his  success  and  popularity, 
Qused  him  to  be  poisoned,  A.  D.  29,  aged  thirty- 
^.  He  was  a  protector  of  learning ;  and  cora- 
P<sed  some  Greek  comedies  and  Latin  poems, 
SRne  of  which  are  still  extant.  Many  medals 
of  thb  commander  were  struck  by  his  son  Cali  - 


•  GERMANG  (St.)  is  a  tovm  of  Naples,  in  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino. 
The  passage  of  the  mountain  is  hazardous,  either 
on  mules  or  on  foot.  In  1734  it  was  taken  by 
the  Spaniards ;  and  on  the  16th  March,  1815,  the 
Austrians  defeated  Murat  here.  Near  this  are 
the  ruins  of  Cassinum,  an  ancient  town  destroyed 
by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths.  Inhabitants 
5000.  Seventeen  miles  south-east  of  Sera,  and 
forty-eight  N.  N.  W.  of  Naples. 

GERMANTOWN,  a  town  of  New  York, 
in  Columbia  county,  containing  516  citizens  in 
1796. 

Germantown,  the  name  of  two  tovms  in 
North  Carolina:  1.  in  Hyde  county,  Newbem 
district;  2.  the  capital  of  Stokes  county,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Dan,  528  miles  south-west  by 
south  of  Philadelphia. 

Germantowk,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Philadelphia  county,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Ger- 
mans. It  has  one  principal  street,  mostly  of  stone 
buildings,  two  miles  long,  with  Lutheran  and 
Calvinist  churches,  Quaker  meeting-house,  &c. 
Stockings  are  manufactured  to  a  great  extent, 
and  there  are  several  tanneries.  It  is  seven  miles 
north  of  Philadelphia. 

GERMANY,  as  a  modem  empire,  is  in  strict 
propriety  no  longer  existent ;  the  repeated  victories 
of  the  French  in  the  late  continental  wars  having^ 
as  we  have  shown  in  a  preceding  part  of  this 
work,  induced  the  emi>eror  of  Austria  (see  that 
article)  to  relinquish  his  ancient  title  of  emperor 
of  (Germany,  and  that  prince  having  no  other 
preponderance  in  the  general  Germanic  con- 
federation, settled  by  £e  congress  of  Vienna, 
than  that  which  arises  from  the  extent  of  his  do- 
minions.   See  Diet  and  Elector. 

Yet,  as  the  new  confederation  maintains  the 
old  system  so  far  as  to  combine  the  Germanic 
states  in  a  diet,  we  may  here  notice  some  of  the 
greater  geographical  and  statistical  features  com- 
mon to  those  states,  referring  to  each  of  them  as 
d  istinctly  treated  in  their  respective  places  of  our 
alphabet  for  more  minute  particulars. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  states,  with  the 
number  of  votes,  and  the  revenue  and  population 
of  each,  according  to  the  official  returns  m  1 81 8  :— 
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If  emLcn  of  the  Diet. 


o 
> 


a 


Austria  (exclusive  .  of 
Hungary,  Galicia, 
and  other  states  out 
of  tbe  empire) 

Prussia  (exclusive  of  her 
Polish  territories) 

Saxony,  kingdom    . 

Bavaria     .... 

Hanover    .... 

Wirtemberg        .     . 

Baden,  grand  duchy 

Hesse-Cassel,  electorate 

Hesse-Darmstadtygrand 
duchy    .... 

Holstein  and  Lauen- 
burg,  duchies 

Luxemburg,  grand  du- 
chy       .... 

Brunswick,  duchy 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
grand  duchy   .     . 

Nassau,  duchy    .    . 

Saxe-Weimar,  grand 
duchy 

Saxe-Gotha,  duchy 

Saxe-Cobourg    .    . 

Saxe-Meinungen 

Saxe-Hildbui^g;hausen 

Carry  over 


PopuUtion 
from  the  of- 
ficial retarn 
in  1818. 


Revenue 

computed  in 

Pounds  Iter 

ling. 


9,482,227 

7,923,439 
1,200,000 
3,560,000 
1,305,351 
1,395,463 
1,000,000 
540,000 

619,500 

360,000 

214,058 
209,600 

358,000 
302,767 

201,000 

185,682 

80,012 

54,400 

27,706 


50  29,019,205 


370,000 

200,000 

120,000 
180,000 

150, 
176, 

150,< 
150,000 

55,000 

35, 

20,000 


17,756,000 


Members  of  the  Diet. 


6,370,000 

4,300,000 

850,000 
1,800, 

900,0001 
1^000,000  Schwartzbiirg 

550,000 

380,000 


Brought  over     .    .    . 

Mecklenburg  -  Strelitz, 

grand  duchy        .     . 

Oldenburg,  gr.  duchy 

Anhault-Dessau,  duchy 

Anhalt-Bemburg     .     . 

Anhalt-Kothen        .     . 

000  Schwartzburg-Sonder»- 

hausen,  principality 

-  Rudol- 

stadt 

Hohenzollem  -  Hechin- 

gen  .... 
Lichtenstein  .  . 
Hohenzollern  -  Sigma- 

ringen 
Waldeck,  county     . 
Reuss  (Elder  Branch) 

principality    .     . 
Reuss  (Younger  Br.) 
,000  Hesse-Homburg 
000  Schaumburg-Lippe 

Lippe-Detmold 
OOOiThe  free  town  of  Lu- 
beck      .     .     . 
Do.  of  Frankfort 
,000  Do.  of  Bremen 
Do.  of  Hamburgh 


e 
S 


50 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

69 


Population 
from  the  of- 
ficial return 
in  1818. 


Revenue    i 
compated  la 
Pounds  ster- ' 
ling. 


29,019,205 

71,769 
217J69 
52,947 
37,046 
32,454 

45,117 

53,937 

14,500 
5,546 

35,360 
51,877 

22,255 
52,205 
20,000 
24,000 
69,062 

40,650 

47,850 

48,500 

129,800 


30,091,849 


£ 
17,750,000 

50,0OO 
160,000 
60,000 
30,000 
23,000 

25,000 

22,000 

80,000 
3,000 

30,000, 
40,000, 

;3,ooo! 

29,000, 
17,000. 
18,000| 

5o,ooo: 

30,000; 

60,000 

40,00O 

120,000 


18,646,000! 


The  entire  number  of  votes  therefore  in  the 
Germanic  diet  is,  according  to  this  table,  sixty- 
nine  ;  but,  as  it  would  be  evidently  improper  to 
give  the  smaller  states  an  equal  voice  with  the 
larger,  a  repartition  of  votes  has  been  agreed  on, 
in  the  manner  we  have  more  particularly  stated 
in  the  article  Diet. 

Germany,  thus  defined,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Denmark  and  the  Baltic;  on  the  east  by 
Poland;  on  the  south  by  Hungary,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland;  and  on  the  west  by  France  and 
the  Netherlands.  It  is  more  extensive  than  either 
France  or  Spain,  being  about  650  miles  from 
north  to  soutn,  and  600  from  east  to  west ;  and 
embraces  a  surface  of  220,000  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  more  than  30,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants, or  about  1 36  individuals  to  each  square  mile. 

It  is  physically  divided  into  two  principal  por- 
tions by  the  Sudetic  chain  of  mountains,  wnich 
beffinnmg  with  the  Westerwald  in  Westphalia, 
and  traversing  He8s«»-Cassel,  the  south  of  Saxony, 
and  Silesia,  end  in  the  Carpathians,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Poland  and  Hungary.  Almost  all  the 
country  to  the  north  of  this  range  is  flat,  and  the 
rivers  nold  a  northerly  course,  without  meeting 
any  formidable  impediment,  until  they  reach  the 
letel  of  the  German  Ocean  or  the  Baltic.  South- 
ward erf  this  chain  Germany  is  much  more  d'* 


versified,  consisting  in  part  of  extensive  plains, 
but  traversed  also  by  vast  ranges  of  mountains,  as 
the  Alps,  extending  from  Switzerland  on  the  west 
to  Hungary  on  the  east.  In  its  central  part  is 
a  great  ridge  running  north-west  from  the  Bris- 
gau  to  Egra,  and  forming  afterwards,  by  a  semi- 
circular curve,  the  southern  half  of  the  barrier 
that  separates  Bohemia  from  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries. The  course  of  the  rivers  also  in  southern 
Germany  is  less  uniform  than  in  the  north :  the 
Inn  and  the  other  great  streams  proceeding  from 
the  Alps  run  northward,  and  are  absorbed  in  the 
Danube ;  while  other  rivers,  less  both  in  number 
and  magnitude,  flow  into  the  Danube  by  a  south- 
erly course,  from  Francoma  and  Moravia;  and 
the  Neckar  and  the  Maine  convey  their  waters 
westward  to  the  Rhine.  The  inhabitants  there- 
fore with  great  propriety  call  the  southern  half 
Upper,  the  northern  Lower  Germany;  and  for 
the  same  reason  apply  the  terms  Upper  and 
Lower  Saxony,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine. 

Sixty  navigable  riven  are  said  to  penetrate 
this  part  of  Europe,  among  which  are  the  Da 
NUBE,  the   Rhine,    the   Maine,  the  Weser, 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder.    See  those  articles. 

The  oldest  canal  is  .said  to  have  been  begun 
by  Charlemagne  in  793,  to  join  the  Rednitz  and 
Altmuh] :  it  is  n6t  yet  complete.    The  principal 
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iiCy  the  canal  of  Kiel,  which  joins  the  Baltic  to  small  particles  of  gold,  they  hardl/  repay  the 
the  North  Sea.  That  of  TVaremunde,  which  expense  of  washing.  The  mountains  are  rich  in 
goes  from  Labeck  to  Hamburgh ;  and  a  few  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  silver,  cobalt,  and  bis- 
considerable  importance^  but  not  of  great  length,  muth,  particularly  the  Erzgebirge  chain  in 
in  the  Prussian  states.  Inland  navigation  is  par-  Saxony,  and  the  Uartz  Mountains,  and  those  of 
tjcularly  wanted  in  Southern  Germany.  The  con-  Carinthia  and  Styria.  Bavaria,  as  well  as  the 
gressof  Vienna  enacted  that,  in  the  case  of  navi-  duchy  of  Saltzburg,  is  also  rich  in  salt  mines, 
gable  rivers  running  through  the  states  of  differ-  The  mines  of  Idria,  in  Camiola,  yield  annually  ^ 
eat  powers,  commissioners  should  be  named  by  5000  cwL  of  quicksilver.  Fullers'  earth  and 
these  powers  to  regulate  all  that  regarded  the  porcelain  clay  are  found  near  Dresden,  and  form 
navigation,  on  the  principle  that  such  rivers  the  basis  of  extensive  manufactures.  Marble  is 
ought  to  be  open  to  all  the  nations  interested,  found  in  various  parts ;  and  coal  is  ^rrought  in 
and  that  every  thing  should  be  done  to  diminish  Westphalia,  Saxony,  and  other  provinces.  In 
the  obstacles  to  free  intercourse.  Other  waters  the  south  the  great  majority  of  the  coal  mines  is 
are  not  numerous  in  Germany ;  there  are  a  few  said  to  be  unwroughL  The  manufactures  of 
small  lakes  in  Bavaria,  Austria,  Pomerania,  and  Germany  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  dis- 
Brandenburg ;  but  the  principal  are  in  the  duchy  tricts,  as  in  England.  The  stock  of  wool  being 
of  Mecklenburg.  The  lake  of  Constance  belongs  eoual  only  to  the  home  consumption,  and  the  sheep 
partly  to  Germany  and  partly  to  Switzerland,  of  Germany  which  hardly  exceed  in  number  those 
Gennany  on  the  other  hand  contains  upwards  of  England  (a  country  of  not  one-third  the  extent), 
of  1000  mineral  springs  and  baths,  of  which  the  being  scattered  over  the  country,  the  woollen 
most  celebrated  are  at  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia,  at  manufiictures  are  in  like  manner  diffused  on  a 
Toulitz  in  Austria,  at  Seltzer  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  small  scale  throughout  various  towns.  But  flax 
at  Pyrmont  in  Westphalia,  and  at  Aix-la^Cha-  being  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  of  the 
pelle.  best  quality,  in  Northern  Germany;  the  linen 

Germany,  in  point  of  climate,  is  as  various  as  made  there  has  been  famous  for  several  centuries, 
in  her  other  great  geographical  features.  It  is  It  is  manufactured  in  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  West- 
colder  in  the  north,  than  in  Britain;  but  the  phalia,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  also  for 
summer,  even  there,  is  on  the  whole  warmer  export.  Cotton  manufactures  are  of  recent  origin 
than  ours.  The  range  of  latitude  is  from  46°  to  here ;  and  a  g^eat  competition  has  been  intro- 
^*'  N^  and  the  air  is  almost  every  where  salu-  duced  between  their  manufactures  and  ours, 
bhoos.  But  Vienna  and  some  other  northern  Cheapness  of  labor  is  a  decided  advantage  pos- 
thstricts  are  considered  unhealthy,  from  their  sessea  here,  but  the  machinery  is  inferior  and 
manhy  position.  Sandy  plains  and  barren  their  fuel  dearer  than  ours, 
beaths  abound  in  the  north-east,  swamps  and  In  the  important  branch  of  hardware  the 
marshes  in  the  north-west ;  but  many  of  the  in-  Germans  are  also  inferior  to  our  manufactures, 
terior  and  south-west  parts  are  very  fertile.  A  but  they  excel  us  perhaps  in  articles  of  wood, 
brge  proportion  of  the  Prussian  states  is  of  a  i^orv,  toys,  &c. 

sandy    and    unproductive  character :    Bavaria,        Toe  imports  of  Germany  are  colonial  produce 

Winembeig,  and  the  hereditary  states  of  Aus-  from  the  East  Indies,  and  America;  wine  from 

tria,  much  diversified ;  while  Saxony  is  in  ge-  France  and  Spain ;  cottons  and  hardware  from 

neral  fertile.  England.    The  chief  commercial  cities  are  Vi- 

Geimany  grows  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  all  enna,  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  Frankfort  on 

001  kinds  of  com :  flax,  rapeseed,  madder,   and  the  Maine,  Breslau,  Leipsic,  Augsburg,  Nurem- 

b^ :  but  a^priculture  as  a  science,  particularly  berg ;  to  these  are  to  be  added  in  the  second 

in  the  south,  is  in  a  backward  state.    Valuable  class  Stralsund  and  Stettin  on  the  Baltic,  and  in 

tacts  lie  uncultivated  and  there  are  tliroughout  the  interior  Magdeburg,  Ulro,  and  Naumburg. 

a  number  of  extensive  forests,  in  which  woWes,  The  pride  of  the  educated  ranks  has  proved  a 

vitd  boars,  lynxes,  &c.,  still  hold  dominion.   The  great  impediment  to  the  extension  of  commer- 

^t  pastares  are  in  the  north-west,  particularly  cial  undertakings  in  Germany,  the  gentry  prefer- 

iB  East  Friesland,  Oldenbun;,  Mecklenburg,  and  ring  to  educate  their  sons  for  the  army,  and  al- 

)ome  parts  of  Hanover  and  Holstein.     Here  lowing  commerce  to  be  confined  to  the  inhab- 

abo  are  found  excellent  cattle  and  some  good  itants  of  the  free  tovnis.     Navigation  and  the 

t>neds  of  horses.    Sheep  are  general  throughout  fisheries  are  both  very  limited  pursuits,  being  con- 

Oermany,  and  the  Menno  breed,  introduced  a  fined  to  the  chores  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas, 
c^tnry  ago  into  Saxony,  is  said  to  be  equal  to        Several  of  the  southern  German   states  are 

tke  finest  of  Spain.    Our  com  laws  prohibiting,  still  Catholic,  but  toleration  prevails  in  most  of 

•0  fact,  the  German  farmers  to  export  that  com*  them.    The  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches  are 

vodtty  to  Great  Britain,  have  been  the  means  even  chiefly  in  the  north.    Under  the  former  con- 

fe  the  last  year  (1826)  of  turning  a  more  de-  stitution,  several  of  the  Catholic  dignitaries  were 

filled  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  Ger-  princes  of  the  empire ;  but  they  have  happily  lost 

>an  wools.  their  temporal  power,  and  most  of  the  Catholic 

The  vmes  made  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  bishops  receive  salaries  from  the  state.  Many 
^*e  long  been  celebrated.  Next  to  these  are  the  of  the  abbeys  and  monasteries  were  secularised 
^nes  of  Uie  Moselle,  and  of  particular  districts  in  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  the  chief  of- those 
^  Austrian  provinces.  In  the  latter  only,  and  remaining  are  in  Austria.  In  some  of  the  north- 
in  a  f«w  other  narts  of  the  south  of  Germany,  em  parts  of  Germany,  the  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
^  Ik  is  caltivatea ;  and  while  some  of  the  rivers,  vinists  have  agreed  to  relinquish  their  distin- 
Hrticularly  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe,  afford  ^uishing  appellations,  and  unite  in  one  body. 
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iti  the  professors  of  the  Evangelical  Faith.   Jews    Psiderbom     ...     in  Pnusian  Westphalia. 
are  uumeious  in  most  parts  of  Germany ;  their    Landshut       ...     in  Bavaria, 
political  condition  varymg  in  different  states.    A    Wurtzburg    ...    in  Fianconia. 
few  Greek  Christians  are  likewise  found  in  some    Freyburg       ...    in  Baden, 
of  the  south-eastern  provinces.  and  two  partly  Catholic  and  pMully  Protestant, 

Germany,  in  its  language  and  literature,  pre-  vii.  Breslau  in  Silesia,  and  Bonn  on  the  Rhine ; 
sents  wide  fields  of  interesting  research  and  at-  the  latter  was  created  in  1818.  Wittenberg, 
Itainment.  The  former  embraces  a  vast  number  Erfurt,  Olmutz,  and  several  others,  have  ceased 
of  dialects,  and  is  altogether  a  barbarous  mixture  to  be  universities.  The  total  number  of  students 
of  the  Northern  and  l^tin  tongues  of  all  ages  :  at  these  seminaries  is  between  8000  and  9000 ; 
the  Latin  has  been  very  successfully  cultivated  Gottingen  is  the  most  numerously  attended, 
of  late  by  the  learned,  and  what  is  called  High  having  above  a  tenth  of  the  whole.  Schools, 
German,  spoken  by  the  superior  and  educated  literaiy  societies,  and  museums,  are  every  where 
classes,  is  a  copious  and  tolerably  harmonious    increasing. 

language.  But  the  Low  German  of  the  North  We  now  advert  to  the  hittory  of  this  mighty 
is  dreadfully  harsh  to  a  foreign  ear.  German  aggregate  of  nations  in  modem  times.  The 
literature  presents  a  large  and  useful  mass  of  ma-  extensive  empire  erected  by  Charles  the  Great, 
terialt ;  and  in  the  history  of  literature  her  which  he  himself  imprudently  began  to  divide 
writers  excel;  as  indeed  in  every  kind  of  his-  among  his  sons  during  his  own  lifetime,  was 
torical  research.  But  they  are  aostract  in  me-  not  long  enjoyed  by  h^  posterity.  In  France 
taphysics ;  young  in  politics,  and  the  true  doc-  the  Carlovingian  race  continued  to  reign  for  183 
trine  of  political  liberty ;  verbal  as  critics ;  and  years  after  his  death ;  but  in  Germany  it  con- 
sceptical  in  theology,  particularly  her  modem  tinned  only  seventy-four  years;  producing,  within 
Protestant  divines.  Poetry  has  been  said  to  that  period,  six  emperors,  viz.  Louis  I.  his  ion, 
date  in  Germany  no  further  back  than  the  Lothair  L  and  Louis  IL  his  grandsons;  Charles 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  of  course  IL,  his  great  grandson;  LouisIIL,  son  of  Charles 
it  is  undisciplined  by  taste,  and  cniefly  lyrical.  II.,  and  Charles  III.,  who  was  deposed  in  888. 
Studying  with  a  view  to  publish  is  often  the  set-  On  the  deposition  of  Charles  III.  the  German 
tied  object  of  life  here :  copyright  being  un-  princes  resumed  their  ancient  independence  ; 
limited  in  duration ;  and  authorship  considered  and,  rejecting  the  Carlovingian  race  (according 
a  source  of  regular  income.-  The  libraries  at  the  to  some),  elected  Arnulph,  king  of  Bohemia, 
chief  universities  are  on  a  very  useful  plan,  con- .  Others,  however,  say,  this  Araulph  was  the  son 
taining  an  ample  supply  of  recent  publica-  of  Carloman,  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne.  Be 
tions ;  and  booksellers  have  long  acted  on  a  plan  that  as  it  may,  he  reigned  twelve  years,  and  con- 
of  exchanging  all  new  publications  among  each  quered  his  rival  Guido,  or  Guy,  who  had  been 
other.  All  this,  however,  leads  in  Germany  to  set  up  in  opposition  to  him,  and  crowned  king 
the  publication  of  much  of  that  knowledge  which  of  Germany,  by  pope  Formosus  in  892;  who 
in  other  countries  is  not  consigned  to  the  press ;  also,  upon  the  death  of  Guy,  next  year,  crowned 
and  often  not  to  paper.  In  the  fine  arts  the  his  son  Lambert.  Amulph,  however,  reisned 
Germans  are  not  backward :  engraving  is  carried  till  899,  when  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
in  some  cities  to  a  pitch  of  considerable  excel-  his  son  Louis  IV.,  whom  some  style  the  last  of 
lence ;  and  painting,  particularly  of  late,  has  the  male  line  of  Charlemagne.  Upon  his  death, 
been  successfully  cultivated;  perhaps,  however,  in  911,  the  nobles  elected  Otho,diute  of  Saxony, 
their  greatest  progress  is  in  music.  In  medi-  but  he,  being  old,  recommended  Conrad,  duke  of 
cine,  particularly  in  surgery,  they  are  deficient,  Franconia,  whom  they  elected  accordinffly  in  913. 
wanting  almost  every  where  hospital  practice.  Conrad,  dying  in  920,  recommended  to  their 
We  must  add,  however,  that  in  the  mathe-  election  Henry  I.,  suraamed  the  Fowler,  the  son 
matics  and  mechanics,  in  astronomy,  geography,  of  Otho.  Henry  conquered  the  Danes,  Hunns, 
and  chemistry,  few  countries  can  boast  so  long  a  Vandals,  and  Bohemians ;  and  ws^  succeeded, 
list  of  able  writers.  in  937,  by  his  son  Otho  I.,  sumamed  the  Great ; 

There  are  twenty-one  universities  in  Germany  who,  after  reigning  twenty-six  years  as  king  of 
(formerly  thirty  in  number),  of  which  thirteen  Germany,  was  crowned  emperor  in  962.  After 
are  Protestant,  viz.  this  he  reigned  other  ten  years ;  and,  in  973, 

Berlin.  was  succe^ed    by   his    son  Otho    II.,   who, 

Gottingen       ...    in  Hanover.  dying  in  983,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Otho 

Leipsic  \  III.,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age.    The  leigna  of 

Jena      t       ...     in  Saxony.  most  of  these  monarchs  contain  little  remark- 

Halle     S  able,   except  tlieir  contests   with   the   popes. 

Heidelberg    .     .     .     in  Baden.  What  more  immediately  merits  attention  is  the 

Tubingen  .     .    .     .    in  Wirtemberg.  progress  of  government  in  Germany,  which  was 

Erlangen  ....    in  Franconia.  in  a  ereat  measure  opposite  to  that  of  the  other 

Marburg  ....    in  Hesse-Cassel.  kingdoms  of  £u|t)pe.   When  the  empire,  erected 

Giessen     ....    in  Hesse-Darmstadt.  by  Charlemagne,  fell  asunder,  all  the  indepen- 

Kiel in  Holstein.  dent  princes  assumed  the  right  of  election ;  and 

Rostock    ....    in  Mecklenburg  Schwerin.    those  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  electors 
Greifswalde  ...    in  Pomerania.  had  no  legal  or  peculiar  right  to  appoint  a  sue- 

Six  Catholic,  viz.  cessor  to  the  imperial  throne.     They  were  only 

Vienna.  the  officers  of  the  emperor's  or  king*s  household, 

Pxagaii  his  secretary,  steward,  chaplain,  marshal,    or 
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master  of  hotse,  &c.    By  degrees,  however,  as  deur  of  the  house  of  Austria,  though  upon  his 

th«y  lived  near  his  person,  and  had  independent  death,  in  1291,  Adolphus  of  Nassau  was  chosen 

territories  of  iheir own,  they  increased  their  influ-  emperor;  but  had  not  reigned  seven  years,  when 

eoce  and  authority ;  and  in  the  election  of  Otho  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Albert  of  Austria, 

III.,  A.  D.  984,  acquired  the  sole  right  of  elect-  the  son  of  Rodolph,  who  was  crowned  emperor 

ing   the  emperor.     Thus,   while  in   the  other  in  1298. 

kingdoms  of  £urope  the  dignity  of  the  great  Albert  I.  was  equally  ambitious  and  rapacious, 
lords,  who  were  all  originally  allodial  or  inde-  but  having  seized  upon  the  paternal  estates  of 
pendent  barons,  was  diminished  by  the  power  his  nephew,  John  of  Suabia,he  was  assassinated 
of  the  king,  as  in  France,  and  by  the  influence  by  that  prince  in  1308.    Henry  VII.  of  Luxem- 
of  the  people,  as  in  Great  Britain ;  in  Germany,  burg  was  then  elected,  upon  whose  death,  in 
on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  electors  was  1313,  an  interregnum  of  a  year  took  place,  when 
raised  upon  the  ruins  of  the  emperor's  supre-  Louis  V.  the  son  of  Louis  duke  of  Bavaria,  by 
macy,  and  of  the  people's  jurisdiction.  Matilda,  daughter  of  Rodolph  I.,  was  chosen 
Upon  the  death  of  Otho  III.,  in  1001,  an  by  one  party  of  the  electors,  and  Frederick,  the 
interregnum  of  four  months  ensued ;  after  which  son  of  Albert  I.,  by  another.     But  Frederick, 
the  princes  elected  Henry  II.,  sumamed   the  being  taken  prisoner,  was  obliged  to  renounce 
Lame,  the  grandson  of  Henry  I.,  who  reigned  his  dignity;  and  Louis,  being  killed  by  a  fall 
twenty-three  years.  Of  this  emperor's  successors,  from  bis  horse  in  1347,  was  succeeded  by  his 
till  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Austria,  it  is  other  competitor,  Charles  IV.,  the  son  of  John 
only  necessary  here  to  give  a  brief  chronological  king  of  Bohemia,  and  grandson  of  Henry  VII. 
list.  Conrad  11.,  sumamed  Salicus,  the  son  of  Her-  This  prince  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning, 
roan,dnkeof  Franconia,  was  elected  in  1024;  and  and  in  his  .reign  the  golden  bull,  establishing 
after  reigning  nearly  fifteen  years,  was  succeeded,  the  Germanic  constitution,  was  given  by  pope 
in  1039,  by  his  son  Henry  III.;  who,  in  1056,  Innocent  VI.  in  1356.    Charles,  dying  in  1378, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  IV.,  though  not  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Wenceslaus,  who  was 
without  opposition  from  Rodolph  of  Suabia,  and  twice  imprisonea  by  the  Bohemians,  and  at  last 
Herman  of  Luxemburg.  Henry  IV.,  afWr  having  deposed  in  1400,  when  Rupert,  Prince  Palatine, 
reigned  no  less  than  fifty  years,  was  deposed,  in  was  elected.    Rupert  was  succeeded,  in  1410, 
1106,  by  his   unnatural    son  Henry    V.;    on  by  Jodocus  Margrave  of  Moravia,  who,  in  1411, 
whose  death,  in  1125,  Lothaire  II.,  duke  of  was  displaced  by  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary 
Satooy,  was  elected,  lie  died  in  1137,  and  next  and  Bohemia,  the  son  of  Charles  IV     Albert 
year  the  diet  chose  Conrad  III.,  duke  of  Fran-  IL,  duke  of  Austria,  having  married  this  mo- 
con  ta,  the  son  of  Frederick,  duke  of  Suabia.  He  narch's  daughter,  succeeded    him  in    all    his 
was  succeeded,  in  1152,by  his  brother,  Frederick  dominions  in  1437,  but  reigned  only  two  years. 
I.,  sumamed  Barbarossa,  who  having  embarked  His  son  Frederick  HI.,  archduke  of  Austria,  &c 
against  the  infidels,  and   taken  Iconium,  was  was  elected  emperor  in  1440 ;  and,  from  this 
drowned    in  Syria,  in   1190.      He  was    sue-  period,  the  imperial  dignity  continued  in  the 
ceeded   by  his  son  Henry  VI.,  who  behaved  male  line  of  that  family  for  300  years.    His  sue- 
so  viUanously  to  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  cessor  Maximilian  I.  married  the   heiress   of 
who  was  at  last  poisoned  by  his  wife  Constance,  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy;  whereby  Burgundy 
iad  succeeded  by  his  son  Otho  IV.,  in  1197.  and  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
But  a  party  of  the  princes  having  chosen  Philip,  were  annexed  to  the  house  of  Austria.    Charles 
<hike  of  Suabia,  Henry's  brother,  a  civil  war  V.,  grandson  of  Maximilian,  and  heir  to  the 
ensued,  which  ended  in  favor  of  Otho,  Philip  kingdom  of  Spain,  was  elected  emperor,  A.  D. 
being  assassinated  in  1206.    But  four  years  after  1519.    Under  him  Mexico  and  Peru  were  con- 
Otho  was  deposed,  and  Frederick  II.,  his  younger  quered  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  his  reign  hap* 
Wther,    then    king    of    Sicily,    was    elected  pened  the  reformation  in  several  parts  of  Ger- 
emperor,  and  crowned  by  pope  Honorius  III.  in  many;  which,  however,  was  not  confirmed  by 
1220.     Having  afterwards  offended  pope  Gre-  authority  till  1648,  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 
r>ry  IX.,  by  making  peace  with  the  sultan  of  The  reign  of  Charles  V.  was  continually  dis- 
fiahylon,  Frederick  was  excommunicated,  which  turbed  by  his  wars  with  the  German  princes  and 
nre  rise  to  the  fiictions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibe-  the  French  king,  Francis  I.     Though  successful 
lines,  who,  by  their  inveterate  virulence  against  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  his  good  fortune, 
each  other,  disturbed   the  empire  for  several  towards  the  conclusion  of  it,  forsook  him ;  which, 
^^es.      Conrad   IV.  was  elected   emperor  on  with  other  causes,  occasioned  his  abdication  of 
the  death  of  his  father  Frederick  IL,  in  1250.  the  crown.    His  brother  Ferdinand  L,  who  suc- 
^  CoxRAD  IV.      He  died  four  years  after,  ceeded  him  in  1558,  proved  a  moderate  prince 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned.    His  with  regard  to  religion.     He  caused  his  son, 
Wi   was   still    more    unfortunate.      After    an  Maximilian,  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans 
interregnum  of  two   years,  Richard,  duke   of  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  died  in  1564,  having  or- 
Cf^mwaU,  brother  to  Henry  III.  king  of  En-  dered,  by  his  last  will,  that  if  either  his  own  male 
slaad,  was  elected  emperor  in  1257;  but,  that  issue,  or  that  of  his  brother  Charles,  should  fiul, 
F^ce  residing  mostly  in  England,  Alphonso  his  Austrian  estati^s  should  revert  to  his  second 
X-,  king  of  Castile,  was  elected  in  opposition  daughter  Anne,  wife  to  the  elector  of  ^varia, 
^  him.     At  last    Rodolph   I.,  count  Haps-  and  her  issue.     This  gave  rise  to  the  opposition 
barg,  was  elected  emperor  in  1273.    He  con-  afterwards  made  try  the  house  of  Bavaria  to  the 
*^'*?*?"*^  Wled  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  Pragmatic  sanction,  in  fiivorofthe  empress  queen 
*«fl  laid  tlie  foundation   of  the  fiiture  gran-  of  Hungary  on  the  death  of  her  fcther.     The 
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reign  of  Maximilian  II.  was  disturbed  with  Germany.  The  tranquillity  which  now  too 
internal  commotions^  and  an  invasion  from  the  place,  however^  was  not  established  upon  any  per- 
Turks ;  but  he  died  in  peace  in  1576.  He  Was  manent  basis.  War  with  Spain  was  resumed 
succeeded  by  his  son  Uodolph  11.,  who  was  in-  in  1668;  and  the  great  successes  of  Turenne 
volved  in  wars  with  the  Hungarians,  and  in  difie-  in  the  Netherlands  excited  the  ambition  of  the 
rences  with  his  brother  Matthias,  to  whom  he  prince  of  Cond6  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
ceded  Hungary  and  Austria  in  his  lifetime,  and  Franche  Compt^,  then  under  the  protection  of 
by  whom  he  was  succeeded  in  the  empire.  Under  the  house  of  Austria.  This  was  accomplished 
Matthias  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  were  so  in  three  weeks  :  but  the  rapid  success  of  Louis 
much  divided,  as  to  threaten  the  empire  with  a  had  awakened  he  jealousy  of  his  neighbours  to 
civil  war.  His  ambition,  however,  at  last  tended  such  a  degree,  that  a  league  was  formed  against 
to  reconcile  them;  but  the  Bohemians  revolted,  him  by  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden;  and 
and  threw  the  imperial  commissaries  out  of  a  the  French  monarch,  dreading  to  enter  the  lists 
window  at  Pra<;i^ue.  This  gave  rise  to  a  ruinous  with  such  formidable  enemies,  consented  to  the 
war,  which  lasted  thirty  years.  Matthias  ex*  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  by  which,  among 
pected  to  have  exterminated  both  parties ;  but  they  other  articles,  Franche  Compt^  was  restored, 
formed  a  confederacy,  called  the  Evangelic  The  flames  of  war  were  soon  renewed  by  the 
League,  which  was  counterbalanced  by  a  Catho-  insatiable  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  having 
lie  League.  Matthias,  dying  in  1618,  was  sue-  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
ceeded  by  his  cousin  Ferdinand  II. ;  but  the  land,  aimed  at  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Dutch 
Bohemians  offered  their  crown  to  Frederick,  the  republic.  The  events  of  that  war  will  be  found 
elector  Palatine,  the  most  powerful  Protestant  related  under  the  article  U  kited  Provimces. 
prince  in  Germany,  and  son-in-law  to  king  The  misfortunes  of  the  Dutch  excited  the  com- 
James  I.  That  prince  was  so  imprudent  as  to  ac-  passion  of  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain,  who 
cept  of  the  crown ;  but  he  lost  it,  being  entirely  openly  declared  themselves  their  allies.  Turenne 
defeated  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  imperial  was  opposed  by  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the 
generals  at  the  battle  of  Prague ;  and  he  was  even  celebrated  general  Moutecuculi,  whose  artful 
deprived  of  his  electorate,  3ie  best  part  of  which  conduct  eluded  even  the  penetrating  eye  of  Tu- 
was  given  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  Protes-  renne,  and  he  sat  down  suddenly  before  Bonne. 
tant  princes  in  Germany,  however,  had  among  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
them,  at  this  time,  many  able  commanders,  who  had  likewise  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  French 
were  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  continued  the  generals.  Bonne  soon  surrendered,  and  several 
war  with  wonderful  obstinacy.  Among  these  other  places  in  Cologne  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
were  the  margrave  of  Baden  Durlach,  Christian  allies ;  who  likewise  cut  off  the  communication 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  count  Mansfield.  Chris-  between  France  and  the  United  Provinces ;  so 
tian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  declared  for  them ;  that  Louis  was  soon  obliged  to  recal  his  armies, 
and  Richelieu,  the  French  minister,  was  not  fond  and  abandon  all  his  conquests  with  greater 
of  seein^r  the  house  of  Austria  aggrandised.  The  rapidity  than  they  had  been  made.  In  1674  he 
emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  excellent  gene-  was  deserted  by  his  ally  Charles  II.  of  England, 
rab;  and  Christian,  having  put  himself  at  the  and  the  bishop  of  Munster  and  elector  of  Cologne 
head  of  the  Evangelic  League,  was  defeated  by  were  compelled  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
Tilly,  an  Imperialist  of  great  military  reputation,  him  ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  he 
The  Protestants  formed  a  fresh  confeaeracy  at  continued  every  where  to  make  head  against  his 
Leipsic,  of  which  the  celebrated  Gustavus  enemies,  and  even  meditated  new  conquests. 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  the  head.  An  With  a  powerful  army  he  again  invaded  Franche 
account  of  his  victories  will  be  found  under  the  Compt6  in  person,  and,  in  six  weeks,  reduced 
article  Sweden.  At  last  he  was  killed  at  the  the  whole  province.  In  Alsace,  Turenne  de- 
battle  of  Lutzen  in  1632.  But  the  Protestant  feated  the  imperial  general  at  Sintzheim,  and 
cause  did  not  die  with  him.  He  had  brought  ravaged  the  palatinate,  surprised  70,000  Ger- 
up  a  set  of  heroes,  such  as  the  duke  of  Saxe-  mans,  cut  in  pieces  a  considerable  detachment 
Weimar,  Torstenson,  Banier,  and  others,  who  at  Mulbausen,  routed  the  elector  of  Branden- 
shook  the  Austrian  power ;  till,  under  the  medi-  burg,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  chief 
ation  of  Sweden,  a  general  peace  was  concluded  command,  near  Colmar ;  gave  a  third  body  a 
among  all  the  belligerent  powers,  at  Munster,  in  similar  fate  at  Turkheim ;  and  obliged  the  whole 
1648:  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  German  forces  at  last  to  evacuate  the  province^ 
political  system  of  Europe.  and  repass  the  Rhine.  In  consequence  of  these 
Ferdinand  III.  succeeded  his  father ;  but  died  disasters,  Montecuculi  was  recall^  to  act  against 
b  1657,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leopold  Turenne.  The  military  skill  of  the  two  com* 
I.,  a  severe,  unamiable,  and  not  very  fortunate  manders  seemed  to  be  nearly  equal;  but,  before 
prince.  He  had  two  great  powers  to  contend  the  superiority  could  be  adjudged  to  either,  Tu- 
with,  France  and  the  Turks,  and  was  a  loser  in  renne  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  in  reconnoitre- 
his  wars  with  both.  Louis  XIV.  had  the  two  ing  a  situation  for  erecting  a  battery.  By  his 
celebrated  generals,  Cond^  and  Turenne,  in  his  death  the  Imperialists  obtained  a  decided  supe- 
service.  Tlie  latter  had  ah^eady  distinguished  riority.  Montecuculi  penetrated  into  Alsace; 
himself  by  great  exploits  against  the  Spani-  and  the  French,  under  de  Lorges,  nephew  to  the 
ards ;  and,  on  the  accession  of  Leopold,  the  deceased  general,  were  happy  in  being  able  to 
couit  of  France  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  avoid  a  defeat.  Part  of  tne  Germap  army  now 
confirming  the  treaty  of  Munster,  and  attach-  sat  down  before  Treves,  where  they  were  opposeii 
ing  to  her  interest  several  independent  princes  of  by  Mareschal  Crequi ;  but  his  negligence  exposcxl 
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Aim  to  sQdi  a  dresdluldefeflit,  that  he  was  obliged  princes;  insomuch   that   the    terms    to  which 
to  fly  into  the  city  witli  only  four  attendants,  he  now  consented,  after  so  many  victories,  were 
Here  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  animate  the  such  as  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  under 
people  to  a  v^rous  defence.     The  garrison  the  pressure  of  the  greatest  misfortunes.    The 
siiitiDied ;   and,  when  he  refused  to  sign  the  views  of  Louis,  however,  in  consenting  to  this 
npitulation  they  rnade^  delivered  htm  up  prisoner  apparently  humiliating  treaty,  were  beyond  the 
to  the  enemy.     Louis,  in  the  mean  time,  had  views  of  ordinary  politicians.    The  health  of  the 
taken  the  Add  in  person  against  the  pnnce  of  king  of  Spain  was  in  such  a  declining  way,  that 
Orange;  but  the  disastrous  state  of  affairs  in  his  death  appeared  to  be  at  hand;  and  Louis 
Germany  induced  him  to  recal  the  prince  of  now  resolv^  to  renew  his  pretensions  to  that 
Cond^  to  make  head  against  Montecuculi.    In  kingdom,  which  he  had  formerly,  by  a  treaty. 
Ibis  campaign  the  prince  seemed  to  have  the  ad-  solemnly  renounced.    But  his  designs,  in  this 
raotage.    He  compelled  the  Germans  to  raise  respect,  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  vigi- 
tbe  sieges  of  H^nau  and  Saveme ;  and  at  last  lance  of  William  III.  of  England ;  of  which 
to  repass  the  Rhine,  without  having  been  able  Louis   being  sensible,  and  knowing  that  the 
to  force  him  to  a  batde.    This  was  the  last  cam-  emperor  bad  claims   of  the  same  nature  on 
paign  made  by  these  celebrated  commanders ;  Spain,  he  entered  into  a  very  extraordinary  treaty 
Mh  of  whom  now  retired  from  the  field  to  spend  with  William.    This  was  no  less  than  the  par- 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in   peace.    The  tition  of  the  whole  Spanish  dominions  in  the 
exoeflent  discipline,  however,  which  the  two  great  following  manner: — To   the  young  prince   of 
Frendi  geneiais  had  introduced  into  their  armies,  Bavaria  were  to  be  assigned  Spain  ana  the  East 
still  oontinned  to  make  them  very  formidable.  Indies ;  the  dauphin,  son  to  Louis,  was  to  have 
In  Germany  the  duke  of  Lorratn,  who  had  re-  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  province  of  Guipuscoa  ; 
covered  Philipsburg,  was  repeatedly   defeated  while  the  archduke  Charles,  son  to  Leopold,  was 
by  Marescfaal  Creqni,  who  had  been  ransomed,  to  have  only  the  duchy  of  Milan.    By  this  scan- 
In  Flanders  the  prince  of  Orange  was  over-  dalous  treaty,  the  indignation  of  Charles  was 
mtdied  bj  the  duke  of  Orieans  and  Marshal  roused,  so  that  he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his 
Loxembarg.     A  peace  was  at  length  concluded  dominions  to  the  prince  of  Bavaria.  This  scheme, 
ai  Nimeguen  in  1679,  by  which  Louis  secured  however,  was  disconcerted  by  the  sudden  death 
Fnncfae    Compt^,   with    many   cities    in    the  of  the  prince ;  upon  which  a  new  treaty  of  par- 
Netherlands;  while  the  king  of  Sweden  was  titionwas  concluded  between  Louis  and  William. 
r»Qstaled  in  those  places  of  which  he  had  been  By  this  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  with  the  East  India 
stopped  by  the  Danes  and  Germans.     This  territories,  were  to  be  bestowed  on  the  archduke 
tranqailUty,  however,  was  of   short  duration.  Charles,  and  the  Duchy  of  Milan  upon  the  duke 
LoQis  prepared  for  new  contests :  possessed  him-  of  Lorrain.    The  last  moments  oi  the  Spanish 
self  of  Strasburg  by  treachery ;  and  dispossessed  monarch  were  disturbed  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
the  elector  palatine  and  the  elector  of  Treves  rival  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon;  but  the 
of  the  lordships  of  Falkenburg,  Germansheim,  haughtiness  of  the  Austrian  ministers  so  disgusted 
and  Valdentx.    On  the  most  frivolous  pretences  those  of  Spain,  that  they  prevailed  upon  their 
be  had  demanded  Alost  from  the  Spaniards;  dying  monarch  to  make  a  new  will.    By  this  the 
aod,oo  their  refusal,  seized  upon  Luxemburg,  whole  of  his  dominions  were  bequeathed  to 
His  conduct,  in  short,  was  so  intolerable,  that  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  to  Louis,  who, 
the  prince  of  Orange,  his  inveterate  enemy,  prompted  by  his  ambition,  accepted  the  king- 
feand  means  to  unite  the  whole  empire  in  a  dom  bequeathed  to  his  grandson,  excusing  him- 
leagoe  against  him.  Spain  and  Holland  became  self  to  his  allies  in  the  best  manner  he  could  for 
parties  in  the  same  cause ;  and  Sweden   and  departing  from  his  engagements.   For  this,  how- 
Dramaik  seemed  also  inclined  to  accede  to  the  ever,  he  was  made  to  pay  dear.     His  insatiable 
eenetal  confederacy.     Notwithstanding  this  for^  ambition  and  his  former  successes  had  alarmed  all 
Qidable  combination,  Louis  seemed  still  to  have  Europe.   The  emperor,  the  Dutch,  and  the  king 
the  advantage.     He  made  himself  master  of  of  England,  entered  into  a  new  confederacy 
PHilipsburg,     Manheim,     Frankendal,    Spire,  against  him ;  and  a  bloody  war  ensued,  which 
^'orms,  and  Oppenheim;   the  palatinate  was  threatened  to  overthrow  the  French  monarchr 
vsraeied  dreadfully;  the  towns  were  reduced  to  entirely.    While  this  war  was  carried  on  with 
3i!^i€s ;  and  the  people,  driven  froih  their  habi-  such  success,  the  emperor  Leopold  died  in  1705. 
tations,  were  left  to  perish  through  the  inclemtacy  lie  was  succeeded  oy  his  son,  Joseph  I.,  who 
of  the  weather  and  the  want  of  provisions.    By  fAit  the  electors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria  to 
t^is  cruelty  his  enemies  were  rather  exasperated  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  but  being  ill  served  by 
^)an  vanquished :  the  Imperialists,  unaer  the  Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  general  of  the  empire, 
'liike  of  Lorrain,  resumed  their  courage,  and  put  the  French  partly  recovered  their  afl^rs,  notwith- 
a  Stop  to  the  French  conquests.    At  length  all  standing  their  repeated  defeats.    The  duke  of 
^>aitiea,  weary  of  a  destructive  war,  consented  to  Marlborough  had  not  all  the  success  he  expected 
^^  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  or  deserved.    Joseph  himself  was  suspected  of  a 
By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  Louis  XIV.  gave  design  to  subvert  the  Germanic  liberties ;  and 
op  to  the  empire  Fribourg,  Brisac,  Kehl,  and  it  was  plain,  by  his  conduct,  that  he  expected 
Philipsburg ;  and  consentml  to  destroy  the  for-  Englana  should  take  the  laboring  oar  in  the  war, 
tifications  of  Strasbuig.     Fort  Louis  and  Traer-  which  was  to  be  entirely  carried*  on  for  his  bene- 
bach,  the  works  of  which  had  exhausted  the  skill  fit    The  English  were  disgusted  at  his  slowness 
of  the  great  Vauban,  with  Lorrain,  Treves,  and  and  selfishness :  but  he  died,  in  1711,  before  he 
the  palatinate,  were  resigned  to  their  respective  had  reduced  the  Hungarians ;  and,  leaving  no 
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male  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  siderable  vacancy,  was  filled  up  by  the  elector 

VI.,  whom  the  allies  were  endeavouriDg  to  place  of  Bavaria,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  VII. 

on  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  opposition  to  Philip,  in  January  1742.  The  French  at  this  time  poured 

duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  to  Louis  XIV.  their  armies   into   Bohemia,  where  they  took 

When  the  peace  of  Utrecht  took  place,  in  Prague ;  and  the  queen  of  Hungary,  to  divert  the 
1713,  Charles  at  first  conducted  himself  as  if  he  king  of  Prussia,  ceded  to  that  prince  the  most 
would  continue  the  war,  but  found  himself  un-  valuable  part  of  the  duchy  of  Silesia  by  a  formal 
able,  being  forsaken  by  the  British.  He  there-  treaty.  Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  sufferings, 
fbre  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  together  with  the  fortitude  with  which  she  bore 
France  at  Baden  in  1714,  that  he  might  attend  them,  touched  the  hearts  of  the  Hungarians,  into 
the  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary ;  where  whose  arms  she  threw  herself  and  her  young 
they  received  a  total  defeat  from  prince  Eugene  son ;  and,  though  they  bad  been  long  remarkable 
at  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin.  They  received  for  their  disaffection  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
another  of  equal  importance  from  the  same  they  declared  unanimously  in  her  favor.  Her 
general  in  1717,  before  Belgrade,  which  fell  into  generals  drove  the  French  out  of  Bohemia ;  and 
the  hands  of  the  Imperialists ;  and,  next  year,  George  II.,  at  the  head  of  an  English  and  Hano- 
the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  between  them  and  the  verian  army,  gained  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in 
Turks,  was  concluded.  Charles  employed  his  1743.  Charles  VII.  was  at  this  time  miserable 
leisure  in  making  arrangements  for  increasing  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  would  have  given 
and  preserving  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Italy  the  queen  of  Hungary  almost  her  own  terms ; 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Happily  for  him,  the  but  she  haughtily  and  impolitically  rejected  all  ac- 
crown  of  Britain  devolved  to  the  house  of  Hano-  commodation,  though  advised  to  it  by  his  Britan- 
ver ;  an  event  which  gave  him  a  very  decisive  nic  majesty,  her  best  and  indeed  only  friend.  This 
weight  in  Europe,  by  the  connexions  between  obstinacy  gave  a  color  to  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
George  I.  and  ll.  and  the  empire.  Charles  was  invade  Bohemia,  under  pretence  of  supporting 
sensible  of  this,  and  became,  m  consequence,  so  the  imperial  dignity  ;  but  though  he  took  Prague, 
haughty,  that,  about  A.D.  1724  ana  1725,  a  and  subdued  Sie  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom, 
breach  ensued  between  him  and  George  I.,  and  he  was  not  supported  by  the  French ;  upon 
so  unsteady  was  the  system  of  affairs  all  over  which  he  abandoned  all  his  conquests  and  re- 
Europe  at  that  time,  that  the  capital  powers  often  tired  into  Silesia.  This  event  confirmed  the 
changed  their  old  alliances,  and  concluded  new  obstinacy  of  the  queen  of  Hungary ;  who  came  to 
ones  contradictory  to  their  interest.  It  is  suffi-  an  accommodation  with  the  emperor  that  she 
cient  to  observe  here  that  the  safety  of  Hanover,  might  recover  Silesia.  He  died  soon  after  in 
and  its  aggrandisement,  was  the  main  object  of  1745,  and  Francis  I.,  duke  of  Lorrain,  then 
the  British  court;  as  that  of  the  emperor  was  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  consort  to  the  queen  of 
establishment  of  the  Pragmatic  sanction  in  favor  Hungary,  after  surmounting  some  difficulties, 
of  his  daughter  the  late  empress  queen,  he  having  was  chosen  emperor. 

DO  male  issue.  Mutual  concessions  upon  these  The  bad  success  of  the  allies  against  the 
great  points  restored  a  good  understanding  be-  French  and  Bavarians  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
tween  George  II.  and  Charles  VI. ;  and  the  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  retarded  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  flattered  with  the  view  of  operations  of  the  empress-queen  against  the 
gaining  the  throne  of  Poland,  relinquished  his  king  of  Prussia.  The  latter  beat  the  emperor's 
claims  upon  the  Austrian  succession.  The  em-  brother,  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  who  had  be- 
peror,  af^er  this,  had  very  bad  success  in  a  war  fore  driven  the  Prussians  out  of  Bohemia ;  andthe 
with  the  Turks,  which  he  had  undertaken  chiefly  conduct  of  the  empress-queen  was  such,  that  his 
to  indemnify  himself  for  the  great  sacrifices  he  Britannic  majesty  thought  proper  to  guarantee  to 
had  made  in  Italy  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  him  the  possession  of  Silesia,  as  ceded  by  treaty. 
•Prince  Eugene  was  then  dead,  and  he  had  no  Soon  after,  the  king  of  Prussia,  alleging  that  he  hsid 
general  to  supply  his  place.  The  system  of  discovered  a  secret  convention  between  the  em- 
France,  however,  under  cardinal  Fleurv,  hap-  press-queen,  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  king 
pened  to  be  pacific  ;  and  she  obtained  for  him,  of  Poland,  to  strip  him  of  his  dominions  and  to 
irom  the  Turks,  a  better  peace  than  he  had  reason  divide  them  among  themselves,  suddenly  drove 
to  expect.  Charles,  to  keep  the  German  and  the  king  of  Poland  out  of  Saxony,  defeated  his 
other  powers  contented,  had,  before  his  death,  troops,  and  took  possession  of  Dresden;  which 
given  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  after-  he  held  till  a  treaty  was  made  under  the  media- 
wards  empress-queen,  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  tion  of  king  George  II.,  by  which  the  king 
Lorrain,  a  prince  who  could  bring  no  accession  of  of  Prussia  acknowledged  Francis  I.  for  em- 
power to  the  Austrian  fomily.   He  died  in  1740.  peror.     The   war,  however,  continued   in   the 

Charles  VI.  was  no  sooner  in  the  grave  than  Low   Countries,  to  the  disadvantage  and  dis- 

all  he  had  so  long  labored  foi   must  have  been  credit  of  the  Austrians  and  Dutcl),  till  it  was 

overthrown,  had  it  not  been  for   the  firmness  finished  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,    in 

of  George.  II.    The  young  king  of  Prussia  en-  April   1740.     By  that  treaty  Silesia  was  once 

tered  and  conquered  Silesia,  which  he  said  had  more  guaranteed  to  the  king  of  Prussia.     It  was 

been  wrongfully  dismembered  from  his  family,  not  long  before  that  monarch's  jealousies  were 

The  king  of  Spain  and  elector  of  Bavaria  set  renewed    and    verified;   and    the  empress    of 

up  claims  directly  incompatible  with  the  Prag-  Russia's  views  falling  in  witli  those  of  the  em- 

matic  sanction,  and  in  this  they  were  joined  by  press-queen  and  the  king  of  Poland,  whii   were 

France ;  though  all  these  powers  had  solemnly  unnaturally  supported  by  France  in  their  new 

guaranteed  it.    The  imperial  throne,  after  a  coo-  schemes,  a  fresh  war  was  kindled.    The  king  of 
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Pni&ia  declared  against  the  admission  of  the  of  great  use  to  the  house  of  Austria  in  its  state 

RossiansiotoGennany,  and  his  Britannic  majisty  of  weakness;  but  Joseph,  conscious  of  his  own 

asainst  that  of  the  French.    Upon  these  two  strength,  looked  upon  it  as  derogatory  to  hb 

pnnciples  all  former  differences  between  these  honor  to  allow  so  many  of  his  cities  to  remain 

two  monarchs  were  forgotten,  and  the  British  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  to  be  garrisoned 

parliament  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  at  his  expense.  As  the  Dutch  were  unable  to  re- 

£670,000  to  Frederick  during  the  war.     The  sist,  the  imperial  orders  for  evacuating  the  bar- 

imes  of  war  therefore  now  broke  out  in  Ger-  rier  towns  were  instantly  complied  with ;  nor 

oaoy  with  more  violence  than  ever.    The  armies  did  the  court  of  France,  though  then  in  friend- 

ofhnPnissian  majesty,  like  an  irresistible  torrent,  ship  with  Holland,  offer  to  interpose.    Encou- 

boist  iuto  Saxony ;  totally  defeated  the  imperial  raged  by  this  success,  Joseph  next  demanded 

ffoenl  Brown  at  the  battle  of  Lowositz ;  forced  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt ;  but,  as  this 

t&e  Sazoos  to  lay  down  their  arms,  though  almost  would  have  been  veiy  detrimental  to  the  com- 

lapr^nably  fortified  at  Pima ;  and  the  elector  mercial  interests  of  Holland,  a  flat  refusal  was 

(^  Saxony  to  flee  to  his  regal  dominions  in  Po-  given  to  this  requisition.    In  this  the  emperor 

iaad.   After  this,  the  king  of  Prussia  was  put  to  was  much  disappointed ;  havine  flattered  him- 

the  ban  of  the  empire;  and  the  French  poured,  self  that  the  Dutch,  intimidated  by  his  power, 

by  one  qoarter,  their  armies,  as  the  Russians  did  would  yield  the  navigation  of  the  river  as  easily 

by  another,  into  the  empire.    The  conduct  of  as  they  had  done  the  barrier.  Great  preparations 

Frederick  on  this  occasion  veas  most  determined  were  made  by  the  emperor,  which  the  Dutch 

aodmostcreditable  to  his  fortitude.  See  Prussia,  seemed  prepared  to  resist.    But,  while  he  ap- 

At  last,  however,  the  taking  of  Colberg  by  the  peared  so  much  determined  on  this  acquisition, 

Rossiaas,  and  of  Schweidnitz  by  the  Austrians,  he  suddenly  abandoned  the  project,  and  proposed 

was  on  the    point   of   completing    his    ruin,  exchanging  the  Netherlancls  for  the  ducny  of 

vbeo  his  most  formidable  enemy,  the  empress  Bavaria.     This  vras  opposed  by  the  king  of 

of  Russia,  died  January  5th,  1762.    George  II.,  Prussia ;  and,  by  the  interference  of  the  court  of 

bis  odv  ally,  died  on    the  25th  of  October  France,  the  emperor  found  himself  at  last  obliged 

1760.   The  deaths  of  these  illustrious  person-  also  to  abandon  his  other  scheme  of  opening 

%n  were  followed  by  great  consequences.    The  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.    A  treaty  otpeace 

Bntijh  ministry  of  George  III.  sought  to  finish  was  concluded,  under  the  guarantee  of  Louis 

^  tv  with  honor,  and  the  successor  of  Ca-  XVI.  wherein  die  states  acknowledged  the  em- 

t^anoe,  recalled    his    armies.      Frederick   the  peror's  sovereignty  over  the  Scheldt  from  Ant- 

Oreat  was,  notwithstanding,  so  much  reduced,  werp  to  Sestingen;  agreed  to  demolish  certain 

ttat  the  empress-queen,  probably,  would  have  forts,  and  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  some 

<^^pleted  his  destruction,  had  it  not  been  for  claims  which  the  emperor  had  on  Maestricht, 

^  vise  backwardness  of  other  German  princes,  and  by  way  of  indemnification  for  laying  part 

to  annihilate  the  house  of  Brandenburg.      At  of  his  territories  under  water.    The  treaty  with 

^is  the  empress-queen  rejected  all  terms  pro-  the  Dutch  was  no  sooner  concluded  than  a  quar- 

P^  to  her,  and  ordered  30,000  men  to  be  rel  with  the  Turks  took  place,  which  terminated 

^(ied  to  her  armies.    The  visible  backwardness  in  an  open  war.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  em- 

(>'  her  generals  to  execute  her  orders,  and  the  peror  had  at  this  time  any  real  provocation,  but  he 

0^^  accesses  obtained  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  seems  to  have  acted  merely  in  consequence  of  his 

^  1^  prevailed  on  her,  however,  to  agree  to  an  engagements  with  Russia  to  reduce  the  domin- 

•naistice,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  treaty  ions  of  the  grand  signior.      These  engagements, 

(^niabertsboigh,  which  secured  to  Frederick  the  however,  did  not  retard  the  progress  of  reibmuH 

^^>'^€S8ioD  of  Silesia.    Upon  the  death  of  her  tion,  which  he  carried  on  throughout  his  d(^ 

^^^^d,  in  1765,  her  son  Joseph  II.  who  had  minions  vrith  unparalleled  rapidity,  and  wfaicJi 

i^Q  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  in  1764,  sue-  at  last  produced  the  revolt  of  the  Austrian  Ne- 

^ed  him.  therlanas.    In  the  course  of  this  reform  a  com- 

THis  prince  showed  an  active  and  restless  dispo-  plete  code  of  laws  was  compiled.    These  were 

^^  much  inclined  to  extend  his  territories  by  at  first  greatly  commended  for  their  humanity,  as 

^uest,  and  to  make  reformations  in  the  in-  excluding  almost  entirely  every  species  of  capital 

^^^  policy    of  his  dominions ;  but  he  took  punishment ;  yet,  when  narrowly  considered,  the 

^  proper  methods  for  accomplishing  his  pur-  commutations  were  found  to  be  so  exceedingly 

P*^-    Hence  he  was  almost    always  disap-  severe,  that  the  most  cruel  death  would,  compa 

Piloted ;  and  at  last  is  said  to  have  vnitten  for  ratively  speaking,  have  been  an  act  of  mercy 

'^reself  the  following  epitaph :  <  Here  lies  Joseph,  Even  for  small  crimes  the  punishments  were  se- 

^•s^ituoate  in  all  his  undertakings.'     In  1788  a  vere  beyond  measure ;  but  the  greatest  friult  of 

'^  commenced  betwixt  him  and  the  king  of  all  viras,  that  the  modes  of  trial  were  so  defect 

^^9ia;  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  impetu-  tive,  and  the  punishments  so  arbitrary,  that  the 

^  ralor  of  that  monarch,  Joseph  acted  with  most  innocent  character  lay  at  the  mercy  of  a 

^  caution,  that  his  adversary  could  gain  no  tyrannical  judge.    The  innovations  in  ecclesias- 

sriitntage  over  him;  and  an  accommodation  tical  matters  were,  however,  most  offensive  to 

^  place  without  anv  remarkable  exploit  on  his  subjects,  though  some  of  them  were  not  un- 

'^r  side.    In  1781  he  took  the  opportunity  reasonable ;  such  as  the  introduction  of  the  ver- 

^[^ qoarrel  betwixt  Britain  and  tne  United  nacular  language  instead  of  the  Latin,  in  ad- 

'^inces,  to  deprive  the  latter  of  the  barrier  ministering  the  sacraments;  and  the  total  abo- 

to«m  which  had  beei|  secured  to  them  by  the  lition  of  the  papal  supremacy  throughout  the 

^'^y  of  Utrecht    These  indeed  had  often  been  imperial  doromions.     Many  frivors  were  also 
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bestowed  upon  the  Jews ;  and  in  1786  the  em-  make  peace-  with  France  on  terms  more  aod 

peror  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the  different  more  humiliating,  till  the  German  constitution 

corporations  in   Vienna,  requesting  that  their  became,  as  we  have  intimated,  completely  des- 

youths  might  be  received  as  apprentices  in  that  troyed. 

city.  Severe  laws  against  gaming  were  likewise  With  large  armies,  maintained  at  the  expense 
enacted,  and  executed  with  rigor ;  and  heavy  of  the  occupied  countries,  Germany  remained 
restrictions  were  laid  on  all  the  societies  of  free  completely  under  the  power  of  France  till  1813, 
masons  in  Germany,  while  those  in  the  Nether-  when  fairer  prospects  opened,  and  a  memorable 
lands  were  totally  suppressed.  But  the  innova-  burst  of  patriotic  zeal,  taking  advantage  of  the 
tions  in  religious  matters  were  chiefly  resented  dawn  of  liberty  in  the  Peninsula,  liberated  the 
by  the  Belgians,  who  had  long  been  remarkable  German  nations.  The  Confederation  of  the 
for  their  attachment  to  the  Romish  religion  in  Rhine,  which  had  stood  the  seven  years'  mo- 
its  most  superstitious  form.  Indeed  the  altera-  nument  of  French  ambition,  on  the  one  hand* 
tions  in  the  civil  constitutions  of  the  empire  were  and  of  the  self-interest  and  pusillanimity  ot 
so  great,  that,  even  those  who  were  least  bigoted  some  of  its  states  on  the  other,  was  then  as  we 
in  this  respect  began  to  fear  that  their  liberties  have  seen  dissolved,  and  the  Constitution  of  Ger- 
were  in  danger,  and  a  universal  dissatisfaction  many  was  remodeled  by  the  Congress  at  Vienna; 
was  excited.  The  emperor  at  first  behaved  since  which  its  public  affairs  have  remained 
very  haughtily,  and  refused  to  yield  the  smallest  without  external  disturbance, 
point  to  his  subjects.  Finding,  however,  that  G£RM£,among  shipping,  a  kind  of  bark  used 
a  general  revolt  was  ready  to  take  place,  and  in  the  shallows  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  as  draw- 
being  unable,  on  account  of  the  Turkish  war,  to  ing  but  little  water.  They  are  strong  aod  well- 
spare  such  a  force  as  would  be  necessary  to  re-  built ;  but  have  no  decks.  They  have  one,  two, 
duce  the  provinces  to  obedience,  he,  in  autumn  or  three  masts,  according  to  their  sizes.  The 
1787,  promised  a  restoration  of  their  ancient  jrards  are  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  masts,  and,  as 
constitution  and  privileges.  His  promises,  how-  well  as  the  sails,  are  unmana^^eable  from  below, 
ever,  were  so  delusive,  and  his  conduct  was  so  To  effect  the  smallest  change,  the  seaman  must 
arbitrary  and  capricious,  that  in  the  end  of  1789  go  aloft.  The  burden  of  these  boats  is  five  or 
the  states  of  all  the  provinces  in  the  Austrian  six  tons.  They  are  chiefly  used  to  convey  goods 
Netherlands  came  to  a  resolution  of  entirely  from  Alexandria  to  Rosetta. 
throwing  off  the  yoke.  Articles  of  federal  union  Germen,  the  seed  bud.  See  Botakt.  In 
were  drawn  up,  and  a  new  republic  was  formed  assimilating  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
under  the  title  of  the  United  Belgic  Provinces.  lannsus  denominates  the  germen,  the  ovarium 
The  situation  of  the  emperor's  aflairs  at  that  time  or  uterus  of  plants ;  and  afiirms  its  existence  to 
did  not  allow  him  to  take  the  measures  necessary  be  chiefly  at  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
for  preventing  this  revolt ;  to  which  perhaps  his  male  dust  by  the  anthene ;  as,  after  its  impreg- 
ill  state  of  health  also  contributed ;  and,  con-  nation,  it  becomes  a  seed-vessel.  Germen,  by 
tinuins:  daily  to  grow  worse,  he  sunk  under  it  on  Pliny  and  the  ancient  botanists,  is  used  to  sig- 
the  20th  of  February  1790,  in  the  fortieth  year  nify  a  bud  containing  the  rudiments  of  the 
of  his  age,  and  twenty-sixth  of  his  reign.  leaves. 

The  leaders  of  the  Belgic  revolution,  however,        GERMERSHEIM,  a  strong  town  of  the  Ba- 

soon  became  so  unpopular  that  they  were  obliged  varian  circle  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  conflux  of  the 

to  fly ;  and  the  congress,  which  had  been  estab-  Queich  and  the  Rhine.    It  is  surrounded  partly 

lished  as  the  supreme  legislative  body,  behaved  by  a  wall,  and  partly  by  the  Queich,  the  Rhine, 

with  such  tyranny  that  they  became  generally  and  marshy  grounds ;  die  diet  of  Frankfort,  in 

detested.      Mean  time,  in  1790,  the  emperor  1819,  fixed  on  it  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the 

Joseph  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Leopold  empire,  and  appropriated  no  less  than  £600,000 

II.,  under  whose  administration  matters  soon  sterling    for   additional    works,  particularly   a 

took  a  more  favorable  turn.     By  his  wisdom,  double  tftte  de  pont  on  the  Rhine.    In  January, 

moderation,  and  humanity,  he  in  a  considerable  1794,  the  French  took  it,  and  in  May  following 

degree  retrieved  the  bad  consequences  of  his  they  were  defeated  at  this  place  by  the  Austri- 

predecessor's  conduct ;  having  made  peace  with  ans.    Population  1500.    Fi%*e  miles  south   ot 

the  Turks,  and  in  some  measure  regained  the  al-  Spire,  and  eight  south  of  Manheim. 
legiance  of  the  Netherlands.    But  the  death  of       Germination,  among  botanists,  also  compre« 

Leopold  II.,  in  1792,  occasioned  a  new  change  hends  the  precise  time  which  the  seeds  take  to 

of  affairs.    His  son  and  successor,  Francis  II.  rise,  after  they  have  been  committed  to  the  soil. 

having  taken  an  early  and  active  part  in  the  war  The  different  species  of  seeds  are  longer   or 

with    France,  the   Belgians  once  more   threw  shorter,  in  rising,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 

off  their  allegiance,  and  petitioned  the  conven-  which  is  proper  to  each.    Mill<ttv  wheat,  and 

tiun  to  be  united    with  the  French   republic,  several  of  the  grasses,  rise  in  one  day ;  blite. 

This,  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  re-  spinach,  beans,  mustard,  kidney-beans,  turnips, 

publican  arms,  in  1793  and  1794,  was  accord-  and  rocket,  in  three  days;  lettuce  and  dill,  in 

mgly  done,  and  the  ci-devant  Austrian  Nether-  four ;  cucumber,  gourd,  melon,  and   cress,   in 

hnds  formed  into  nine  of  the  new  departments  fi^e ;  radish  and  beet  in  six ;  barley  in  seven  ; 

Df  the  French  republic.    That  part  of  Germany  orach  in  eight;  purslane  in  nine;  cabbai^   in 

which  lies  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  ten ;  hyssop  in  thirty ;  parsley  in  forty  or  fifty 

was  also  annexed  to  France.     In  the  year  1801  days;  peach,  almond,  walnut,  chestnut,  pa?ony, 

«— 1805,  and  1810,  in  consequence  of  three  bloody  homed  poppy,  hypecoum,  and  ranunculus  fa'l- 

and  ruinous  wars,  Francis  II.  was  obliged  to  catus,  in  one  year ;  rose-bush,  comel-tree,  haw- 
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thorn,  medlar,  and  hazel-nut  in  two.    The  seeds  G£RONT£S»  from    ycp«iv,   in   antiquity,  a 

'it  some  species  of  orchis,  and  of  some  liliaceous  kind  of  judges,  or  magistrates,  in  ancient  Sparta, 

pliflts,  never  rise  at  all.    Some  seeds  require  to  answering  to  what    the    Areopagites  were    at 

be  sown  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  other-  Athens.    See  Areopagus.    The  senate  of  ge- 

wise  they  will  not  sprout  or  germinate.     Of  this  routes  was  called  gerusia,  i.  e.  the  assembly  or 

lind  are  the   seeds  of  coffee  and  firaxinella.  council  of  old  men.    They  were  originally  insti- 

Utbers,  particulariy  those  of  the  pea-bloom  flow-  tuted  by  Lycurgus ;  tlieir  number,  according  to 

tn,  preserve  their  germinating  faculty  for  a  some,  was  twenty-eight;  aud  according  to  otners 

senes  of  years.    Mr.  Adanson  asserts,  that  the  thirty-two.    They  governed  in  conjunction  with 

seDs.tive  plant  retains  that  virtue  for  thirty  or  the  king,  whose  authority  they  were  intended 

iottj  jears.    Air  and  water  are  the  agents  of  to  balance,  and   to  watch   over  the    interests 

ttnaination.    The  humidity  of  the  air  alone  of  the  people.      Polybius  defines  their   office 

Eukes  several  seeds  to  rise  that  are  exposed  to  it.  in  few  words,  when  he  says,  per  ipsos,  et  cum 

Seeds  too  are  observed  to  rise  in  water,  without  ipsis,   omnia    administrari.      None    were   ad* 

the  intervention  of  earth ;  but  water  without  mitted  into  this  office  under  sixty  years  of  age, 

air  IS  msufficient     Mr.  Homberg's  experiments  and  they  held  it  for  life.    They  were  succeeded 

oa  this  head  are  decisive.     He  put  several  seeds  by  the  ephori. 

uder  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  GEROPOGON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

With  a  view  to  establish  something  certain  on  the  polygamia  sequalis  order,  and  syngenesia  class  of 

causes  of  germination.    Some  of  them  did  not  plants ;    natuxal  order  forty-ninth,  composite. 

nse  at  all;  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  whidi  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous,  with  the  points  of 

d:d,  made  very  wesdc  and  feeble  productions,  the  pales  sharp  or  bristly :  gal.  simple :  seeds 

riios  it  is  for  want  of  air,  that  seeds,  which  are  in  the  disc  have  a  feathered  pappus,  in  the  la- 

boned  at  a  veiy  great  depth  in  the  earth,  either  dius  have  a  pappus  of  five  awns.    Species  three; 

I'mre  but  indifferently,  or  do  not  rise  at  all.  natives  of  Italy. 

They  frequently  preserve,  however,  their  germi-  GERS,  a  department  of  France,  bounded 

utiog  virtue  for  many  years  within  the  bowels  on  the  north  by  those  of  Landes,    and   Lot 

of  the  earth;  and   it  is  not  unusual,  upon  a  and  Garonne;   on  the  east  by  that  of  Upper 

piece  of  ground  being  newly  dug  to  a  consider-  Garonne;  on  the  south  by  those  of  the  Upper 

ible  depth,  to  observe  it  soon  ailer  covered  with  and  Lower  Pyrenees ;  and  on  the  west  by  tnat 

irreral  plants,  which  had  not  been  seen  there  in  of  Landes.     It  includes  the  ci-devant  provinces 

^  memory  of  man.     Were   this   frequently  of  Armagnac  and  Gascony ;  and  is  wholly  in- 

repeated,  it  would  doubtless  be  the  means  of  re-  land,  having  a  territorial  extent  of  2620  square 

<weni)g  certain  species  of  plants  which   are  miles,  and  286,500  inhabitants.    It  is  divided 

ic^ed  as  lost;  or  which  perhaps  have  never  into  the  five  arrondissements  of  Auch,  Condom, 

come  to  the  knowledge  of  botanists.    Some  seeds  Lectoure,  Lombez,  and  Mirande.     It  is  princi- 

nifwe  a  greater  quantity  of  air  than  others,  pally  devoted  to  pasturage  and  the  cultivation 

Tbtts  purslane,  which  does  not  rise  till  after  of  the  grape.    Auch  is  the  capital. 

^cttoce  m  the  free  air,  rises  before  it  in  vacuo;  Gebs,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in  the 

^  both  prosper  bat  little,  or  perish  altogether,  department  of  the  Upper  f^rrenees,  crosses  and 

^^  cresses  vegetate  as  freely  as  in  the  open  air.  gives  name  to  that  of  the  Gers,  and  falls  into  the 

GERONA,  GiBOMA,  or  Gibonva,  an  ancient  Garonne,  three  miles  south-east  of  Agen. 

^^'^  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  and  a  bishop's  see.  GERSAU,  a  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 

Ifi  1694  it  was  taken  by  the  French  and  restored  Schweitz,  on  the  lake  of  Lucem.    It  stands 

^liie  peace  of  Ryswick.    In  1705  it  was  taken  among  mountains,  and  is  accessible  only  by  a 

^  ^  Austrians,  and  again  by  the  French  in  single  and  hazardous  path.    It  became,  in  1315, 

l^n,  ooder  the  duke  of  Noailles.    In  the  year  independent,  and  is  still  the  smallest  free  state 

1809  this  city  endured  one  of  the  most  extraor-  knovni,    its   ^hole   territory   being   only   two 

^^^my  sieges  recorded  in  history ;  but  vras  at  leagues  long,  and  half  a  league  broad.    Popula- 

'^^igth,  afier  the  most  vigorous  and  honorable  tion  1500. 

<*<*nce,  compelled  to  yield  to  the  French.    We  GERTRUYDENBERG,  a  small  strong  town 

Kgretwecan  only  in  this  place  refer  to  Dr.  Sou-  of  the  Netherlands,  situated  on  die  Biesbosch, 

%'s  eicellent  narrative  of  this  siege,'  Peninsu-  an  arm  of  the  sea,  in  North  Brabant.    It  has 

^  War,' vol.  ii  p.  520.  about  1300  inhabitants,  chiefly  employed   in 

Gemna  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  on  salmon  fishing,  and,  in  1709,  it  was  the  scene  of 

^  slope,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain;  a  long  negociation  between  Louis  XIV.  and  the 

■1  is  sorrounded  with  good  flanked  walls,  and  allied  powers,  and  was  taken  by  the  French, 

<^ered  by  two  forts  erected  on  the  mountain,  under  Uumouriez,  on  4th  May,  1793 ;  ten  miles 

besides  these,  it  has  five  fortified  buildings,  south-east  of  Dort,    and  seven    north-east  of 

|V  streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  but  die  Breda. 

^<*Ks  respectable.    There  are  thirteen  monas-  GERVAISE,  or  Gervase,  of  Tilbury,  a  fa- 

^  in  the  place,  and  about  14,000  inhabitants,  mous  English  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 

"^  is  also  an  academy  on  a  large  scale,  with  bom  at  Tilbury  on  the  Thames.     He  was  nephew 

?^'^saon  of  Latin,    rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  to   Henry   II.,  king  of  England ;  and  was  in 

cirinity ;  the  students  are  numerous,  and  form  great  credit  with  Otho  IV.  emperor  of  Germany, 

^  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  place.    Gerona  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  Description  of  the 

ttUMis  near  the  Onnal,  forty-four  miles  south  of  World,  and  a  Chronicle.    He  also  composed  a 

P^ignan,  and  forty-seven  north-east  of  Bar-  History  of  England,  a  History  of  the  Holy  Land, 

*^«».  and  other  works. 
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GERUMENEIA,  or  Geruhenhi,  an  ancient  many;  aad  when  at  Berlin  was  admitted  into  a 

town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo,  with   a  strong  literary  society,  of  which  Gleim  and  I^ssing 

castle,  seated  on  a  hill,  near  the  Guadiana.     In  were  members.    Eveiy  member  read  in   turn 

1 66^  it  stood  a  siege  of  a  month,  before  it  sor-  some  pieces  of  his  own  composition,  and  Gesner 

rendered  to  the  Spaniards.    It  lies  eighteen  miles  was  very  desirous  of  submitting  to  these  able 

below  Badajoz.  critics  a  small  work,  which  was  his  first  attempt. 

GER'UND,  n.  s.    LaL  gerundium.    A  kind  The*  piece  which  he  wished,  bat  had  not  eventu- 

of  verbal  noun,  which  governs  cases  like  verbs,  ally  the  courage  to  show,  was  his  poem,  entitled 

and  in  Latin  ends  in  di,  do,  and  dum.  Night,  which  he  published  on  his  return   to 

GERYON,  or  Gebyoves,  in  &bulous  history,  Zurich  in  1753.    The  success  of  this  essay  em- 

a  king  of  Gades,  in  Iberia,   who   had  three  boldened  him  to  publish  a  pastoral  romance* 

bodies,  and  fed  his  cattle  with  human  flesh,  called  Daphnis,  in  three  cantos.    The  applaase 

This  monster  was  slain  by  Hercules,  who  carried  deservedly  bestowed  upon  this  performance,  in- 

off  bis  cattle.    Ilyginus  makes  him  the  son  of  duced  him  to  publish  his  Idylls,  and  other  rural 

Chrysaor,  brother  of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  poems  in    imitation   of  Theocritus.     Pastoral 

and  the  grandson  of  Neptune,  by  Medusa,  one  poetry,  which  was  then  little  known  in  Germany 

of  the  furies.    The  fable  is  supposed  to  mean  but  by  translations,  began  to  be  preferred   to 

that  he  was  a  king  of  three  contiguous  Spanish  every    other   kind.      These    Idylls    were    the 

islands ;  or,  as  others  think,  there  were  three  favorite  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  that  part  of 

kings  brethren,  so  united  as  to  seem  to  have  but  his  work  which  acquired  him  the  greatest  repu- 

on6  soul.                                     *  tation.     His  Death  of  Abel  was  first  published 

GESNER  (Conrad),   M.   D.,   a  celebrated  in  1758.     It  is  written,  like  the  rest  of  his  pieces, 

giysician  and  naturalist  bom  at  Zurich  in  1516.  in  poetical  pro^ ;  and  went  through  three  edi« 

aving  finished  his  studies  in  France,  he  tra-  tions   in  one  year.    The   French  edition   was 

veiled  into   Italy,   and  taueht    medicine    and  followed  by  others,  in  Italian,  Dutch,  Danish, 

philosophy  at  Laixsanne,  wiw  extraordinary  re-  and,  lastly,  two  in  English,  one  in  prose  and  the 

putation,  and  excelled  so  much  in  natural  history,  other  in  verse,     lie  next  published  his   First 

that  he  was  sumamed  the  German  Pliny.  He  died  Navigator,  a  poem  in  three  cantos,  which  many 

December  9th,  1565,  leaving  many  works  behind  consider  as  his  master-piece.    He  produced,  like- 

him,  on  botany,  medicine,  grammar,  natural  his-  wise,  in  the  dramatic  style,  Evander  and  Alcinane 

tory,  &c.    Of  these  the  principal  are,   1.   A  in  three  acts;  and  Erastus  in  one  act,  which  was 

History    of  Animals,  Plants,  and    Fossils;  2.  represented  with  applause  at  Lei  psic  and  Vienna. 

Bibliotheca  Universalis ;    a  Greek  and   Latin  lu  1765  he  was  called  to  the  grand  council,    in 

lexicon.    Boerhaave  emphatically  styled  him  1767  to  the  less;  in  1768  he   was  appointed 

Monstrum  Eruditionis, '  a  prodigy  of  learning.'  bailiff  of  Eilibach ;  that  of  the  four  guards  in 

'  Those  indeed,' Mr.  Coxe  observes  in  his  Letters  1776;  and  in   1781   superintendant  of  waters, 

on  Switzerland,  *  who  are  conversant  with  the  which  office  in  1787  was  continued  to  him  for 

works  of  this  great  naturalist,  cannot  repress  six  years.    He  died  of  a  paralytic  attack  in  1788, 

their  admiration  at  the  amplitude  of  his  know-  aged  fifty-eight.    As  a  pastoral  poet,  Gesner,  if 

ledge  in  every  species  of  erudition,   and   the  he  has  been  equalled  by  any,  has  been  excelled 

variety   of  his  discoveries  in  natural   history,  by  none.     His  pastoral  romance  of  Daphnis  is 

Their  admiration   is  still    further    augmented,  not  inferior,  in  natural  simplicity,  to  tne  ciJe- 

when  they  consider  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  brated  work  of  Longus ;  but  it  surpasses  it  far 

age  which  he  helped  to  enlighten,  and  the  scanty  in  variety  of  images  and  incident.    Erastus  and 

succours  he  possessed  to  aid  him  in  thus  extend-  Evander  are  instructive  and  interesting  poems, 

ing  the  bounds  of  knowledge ;  that  he  composed  on  account  of  the  contrast  between  Uie  world 

his  works,  and  made  those  discoveries  which  and  nature  which  reigns  throughout  them ;  and 

would  have  done  honor  to  the  most  enlightened  his  First  Navigator  unites  the  mildest  philosophy 

(leriod,  under  the  complicated  evils  of  poverty,  with  all  the  splendor  and  imas^eiy  of  Fairy  land. 

sickness,  and  domestic  uneasiness.'    During  his  The  late  empress,  Catharine  ll.,  presented  him 

last  twenty-four  years,  however,  his  salary,  as  a  with  a  gold  medal  as  a  mark  of  her  esteem, 

professor,  enabled  him  to  live  in  easy  circum-  Travellers  thought  they  had  seen  only  the  half  of 

stances.  Switzerland,  if  they  had  not  been  in  the  com- 

Gesmeb  (John  Matthew),  an  acute  German  panyof  Gesner,  or  procured  some  of  his  drawings, 

critic,  bom  at  Neuburg,  in  1691.    After  super-  GESNERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  theangios- 

intending  the  public  school  of  Weinheim   for  permia  order,  and  didynamia  class  of  pkmts ;  na- 

eleven  years,  be  removed  to  Anspaph,  and  thence  tural  order  fortieth,  personatse :  cal.  quinqnefied, 

to  Gottingen,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  and  placed  on  the  germen :  cob.  incurvated  and 

humanity,  and  public  librarian,  Sec.    He  died  at  then   recurvated:  caps,  inferior  and  bilocular. 

Gottingen  in  1761.     His  roost  esteemed  works  Species  eleven;  all  South  American  shrubs, 

are,  an  excellent  Latin  Dictionary,  and  his  edi-  GESSORIACUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a 

tions  of  the  Classics.  port  and  station  for  ships  of  the  Morini  in  Gallia 

Gesner  (Solomon),  the  celebrated  author  of  Belgica.    In  Caesar*s  time,  according  to  Dio, 

the  Death  of  Abel,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1730.  there  was  no  town;  but  Florus  spesdcs  of  it  as 

In  his  early  years  he  showed  no  signs  of  supe-*  one ;    and  the   Gessoriacenses  Muri,  are  men* 

rior  abilities.     When  he  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  tioned  by  Eumenius  in  his  Panegyric.  The  author 

he  chose  his  father's  profession,  viz.  that  of  a  of  Tabula  Theodosiana,  commonly  called  Peo- 

printer.    In  1752  he  made  a  tour  through  Ger-  tenger*s  mapi  says  expressly,  that  Gessoriacum 
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GET 


T(  as  in  his  time  called  Bononia.    it  is  now  called 
Boulogne. 

GEST, «- «.  "\     Lat.  gero,  to  bear. 

Cfsta'tioh,  n,  $.  I  To  bear  or  cany  one's 

GrsTic'cLATi:,  t;.  II.       >self  in  a  particular 

G  csTicu  la'tios,  i  way ;  a  deed ;  repre- 

Ges'tcre,  «.i.  &v.a.  Jsentation;  journal; 
2  Fta^ :  to  bear,  as  the  parent  its  young  in  the 
Tomb :  posture  expressive  of  sentiment :  to  ridi- 
(jle;  to  imitate. 

And  after  that  hi«  dice  tuned  on  chaoncet. 

So  was  he  either  glad  or  uida,  Alas, 

lad  helde  after  his  ^etiu,  are  his  paas  ; 

iad  after  lache  anawers  as  he  hadde* 

S«  veien  his  daies  sory  other  gladde. 

Chtmoer.  TnUmoftdCreseide. 
Women  ftill  good,  and  trewe,  and  vertnons, 

Witnene  on  hem  that  dwelt*  in  Cristes  hons, 

With  max^rrdom  they  proved  hir  Constance. 

The  Romain  gtttm  maken  remembrance 

Of  many  a  very  trewe  wif  also. 

ChoHcer.   Thg  Merehamtet  TaU, 

Wbofaax  them  qnitcs,  as  him  beseemed  best, 
iad  {codly  can  disoofarse  with  many  a  noble  ge$t. 

Speti$tT» 

Oar  attire  disgraceth  it,  it  is  not  orderly  read,  nor 
yumd  as  beseemeth.  Hooker » 

When  we  make  profession  of  onr  faith,  we  stand  ; 
*ben  ve  acknowledge  oai  sins,  or  seek  onto  God  for 
hxma,  ve  fall  down  9  becaose  ihtgottme  of  constancy 
tec0meth  as  best  in  Uie  one,  in  the  other  the  beha^ 
now  of  homility.  ^^ 

111  give  yon  my  commission. 

To  let  him  there  a  month,  behind  the  gnt. 

Prefixed  for's  parting.  Skahgpeare.  Winter'i  Tak. 
To  the  dnmbness  of  the  gethre 
One  might  interpret.     Id,   T'uium  of  Athent. 

He  undertook  so  to  getiun  and  maffle  ap  himself  in 
^  hood,  as  the  doke'a  manner  was,  that  none  should 
cimn  him.  WotUt^m 

Giacc  was  m  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
h  er ery  ^egfare  dignity  and  lore ! 

Jftton'a  Pandue  Lett, 

He  distinctly  seta  down  the  gests  and  progress 
t&eieof.  Broume, 

AriKode  afSrmeth  the  birth  of  the  infant,  or  time 
of  mgalaiion,  extendeth  sometimes  nnto  the  eleventh 
iMsih;  but  Hippocrates  avers  that  it  exceedeth  not 
tlie  tenth.  W. 

Ah.  my  sister,  if  you  had  heard  his  words,  or  seen 
b  yethngf  when  he  made  me  know  what  and  to 
vbom  his  love  was,  yon  woold  have  matched  in  yonr- 
ifif  those  two  rarely  matched  together,  pity  and  de- 
%hL  Sidnejf. 

Why  in  viviparous  animals,  in  the  time  of  gettatian, 
iWd  the  noorishment  be  carried  to  the  embryo  in 
vomb,  which  at  other  times  goeth  not  that   way  t 

Rag  on  the  Creation. 

Erery  one  will  agree  in  this,  that  we  onght  either 
'•A  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  getture,  or  at  least  to  make 
ve  of  foch  only  as  are  graceful  and  expressive. 

AddiMm'M  spectator. 

Thnr  classical  profiles,  and  glittering  dresses. 
Their  large  black  eyes,  and  soft  seraphic  cheeks, 

Criasnn  as  cleft  pomgranates,  their  long  tresses. 
The  ge$tme  which  enchanU,  the  eye  that  speaks. 

The  inoocenee  which  happy  childhood  blesses. 
Made  qotte  a  pictore  of  these  little  Greeks ; 

So  that  the  phUoaophical  beholder 

Sighed  for  their  sakes — that  they  should  e'er  grow 
older.  Bgron,  Don  Juan. 

GESTRICIAy  a  province  of  Sweden,  in  the 
go?enuiieiit  of  Gefleborg,  about  1240  square  miles 


in  extent,  and  having  a  population  of  27,000 
North  and  west  it  is  mountainous  and  barren, 
but  in  the  south  it  has  beautiftil  valleys  and  plains, 
producing  corn,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  &c.,  but  the 
inhabitants  depend  chiefly  on  their  forests^  iron 
mines,  and  iron  works.  The  chief  town  is  Gefle. 
GET,  v. a.  &  v.n.  "^  Sax.  jecan,  ^^  tan; 
Get'ter,  n.  s.  >  Goth,  geta  ;  pret.  I  go^ 

Get'timg.  j  anciently  gat ;  part  pass, 

got,  or  gotten.  To  obtain,  whether  by  force  or 
otherwise ;  to  arrive  at  any  state  or  posture :  thus, 
to  get  off  is  to  dispose  of  or  escape ;  to  get  over, 
to  conquer  or  suppr<$ss ;  to  get  up,  to  arise  from 
repose  or  from  a  seat ;  to  remove  from  one  place 
to  another ;  the  act  of  acquisition  or  increase  : 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  beget,  *  To  get, 
in  all  its  significations/  says  Dr.  Johnson, '  both 
active  and  neutral,  implies  the  acquisition  of 
something,  or  the  arrival  at  some  state  or  place 
by  some  means ;  except  in  the  use  of  the  preterite 
•ompound,  which  often  implies  mere  possession : 
as,  he  has  got  a  good  estate,  does  not  always  mean 
that  he  has  acquired,  but  barely  that  be  possesses 
it.  So  we  say,  the  lady  has  got  black  eyet,  merely 
meaning  that  she  has  them.' 

Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing,  therefore  get  wis- 
dom ;  and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding. 

Proo.  iv.  7. 
What  hast  thou  to  doen  with  hir  live. 
Thy  falshed  every  man  male  fele. 
For  thou  ne  canst  no  cattell  gete. 
But  livest  in  londe  as  a  lorell. 
With  glosing  gettest  thou  thy  mete. 

Chaucer.   The  PUwmam  Tale. 
Have  ye  not  seen  sometime,  a  pale  face 

(Among  a  prees)  of  him  that  hath  ben  lad 
Toward  his  deth  ;  wher  as  he  geieth  no  grace. 
And  swiche  a  colour  in  his  fiace  hath  had. 
Men  mighten  know  him  that  woe  so  bestad, 
'  Amonges  ^l  the  faces  in  that  route ; 
80  stant  Cnstance,  and  loketh  hire  aboute. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawei  Tale, 
Yet  being  pregnant  still  with  powerful  grace. 
And  full  of  fruitful  Love,  that  loves  to  get 
Things  like  himselfe,  and  to  enlarge  his  race. 
His  second  brood,  though  not  of  powre  so  great. 
Yet  full  of  beautie,  next  he  did  beget. 
An  infinite  increase  of  angels  bright. 
All  glistring  glorious  in  their  Maker's  light. 

£^Miiaer'«  Hymnee, 
Snch  losels  and  scatterltngs  cannot  easily,  by  any 
constable,  or  other  ordinary  officer,  be  gotten,  when 
they  are  challenged  for  any  snch  fact.  fi^penisr. 

Thine  bO  the  cosset,  well  hast  thou  it  got.         Id. 

You  knew  he  walked  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge 
More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  over. 

SheJupeare.  Henry  IV. 

Get  on  thy  boots  ;  well  ride  all  night. 

Shahtpeare. 

Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say  ; 
For  get  you  gone,  she  doth  not  mean  away.     Id, 
Henry  the  sixth  hath  lost 
All  that  which  Henry  the  fifth  had  gotten.     Id. 
Peace  is  a  very  lethargy*  ^getter  of  more  bastard- 
children  than  war's  a  destroyer  of  men.  Id. 

If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the  king. 
Then  join  you  with  them  like  a  rib  of  steel.         Id. 

Those  boys  are  boys  of  ice ;  they'll  none  of  her; 
snro  they  are  bastards  to  the  English,  the  French  ne- 
ver got  them.  '•• 

Get  you  to  bed  on  the  instant ;  I  will  be  returned 
forthwith.  Id.  OMh. 
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The  fox  bragged  what  a  numher  of  shifts  and  ImprisoDed  fires,  in  the  dose  dongeons  pent, 

devices  he  had  to  get  from  the  hounds,  and  the  cat         Roar  to  g^  loose,  and  straggle  for  a  Tent  \ 
said  he  had  but  one,  which  was  to  climb  a  tree.  Eating  their  way,  and  nndermining  all. 

Bacon*  Till  with  a  mighty  bunt  whole  mountains  fall. 
Who  hath  a  state  to  repair  may  not  despise  small  Id, 
thii^p  ;  and  it  is  less  dishonourable  to  abridge  a  petty         Though  the  king  could  not  gei  him  to  engage  in  a 
charge  than  to  stoop  to  petty  gettmgf.                     Id.  life  of  business,  he  made  him  howerer  his  chief  corn- 
Sheep  will  get  vp  betimes  in  the  morning  to  feed  panion.                                                    14.  SpeckUor. 
against  rain.                                     Id.  Nat.  Hietory,           The  man  who  lives  npon  alms,  geta  him  his  set  of 
Then  forcing  thee,  by  fire  he  made  thee  bright;  admirers,  and  delights  in  superiority.          A^urn^, 
Nay  thou  hut  got  the  face  of  man.                Herbert.                   Sphinx  was  a  monster  that  would  est 

They  might  get  aoer  the  river  A  vonat  Stratford,  Whatever  stranger  she  could  get, 

and  get  between  the  king  and  Worcester.  Unless  his  ready  wit  disclosed 

Clarendim.  The  subtle  riddle  she  proposed. 

Phalantns  was  entrapped,  and  saw  round  about  Id.   Whig  Examiner. 

him  but  could  not  get  out.  Sidn^*  Those  that  are  eager  to  get  abundance  of  this  world, 

Women  with  studied  arts  they  vex  :  and  solicitous  to  lay  up  what  they  have  gotten,  little 

Ye  gods,  destroy  that  impious  sex  :  consider  what  may  become  of  it,  and  in  how  little  s 

And  if  there  must  be  some  to  invoke  time  it  may  be  all  taken  from  them. 
Your  powers,  and  make  your  altera  smoke,  Henry.  Imaah.  xv.  7. 

Come  down  younelves,  and,  in  their  place,  Thera  is  a  sort  of  men  who  pretend  to  divest  them- 

Get  a  mora  jnst  and  nobler  race.  WaUer,  selves  of  partiality  on  both  sides,  and  to  jfel  above 

Like  jewels  to  advantage  set,  that  imperfect  idea  of  their  subject  which  little  writers 

Her  beanty  by  the  shade  does  get.  Id*  fall  into.  Pope  on  Homer. 

All  things,  but  one,  you  can  reston  \  A  knot  of  ladies,  got  together  by  themselves,  U  a 

The  heart  you  gei  ratnms  no  mora.  Id,  very  school  of  impertinence.  Swifi. 

The  roving  fumes  of  quicksilver,  in  evi^rating.         Wood,  to  get  his  halfpence  off,  offered  an  hundred 

would  oftentimes  fasten  upon  the  gold  in  such  plenty,  pounds  in  his  coin  for  seventy  in  silver.  li. 

as  would  put  him  to  much  trouble  to  get  them  off  from        This  practice  is  to  be  used  at  fint,  in  order  to  get  a 

bSs  rings.  Bogle,  fixed  habit  of  attention,  and  in  some  cases  only. 

Most  of  these  things  might  be  mora  exactly  tried  Wetti. 

by  the  Torricellian  experiments,  if  we  could  get  tubes         €ret  by  heart  the  more  eommon  and  useful  words 

so  accurately  blown  that  the  cavity  wera  perfectly  cy>  out  of  some  judicious  vocabulary.  Id. 

lindrical.  Id.  Our  studies  will  be  forever,  in  a  very  great  degree, 

When  an  egg  is  made  hard  by  boiling,  since  thera  under  the  direction  of  chance  ;  like  travellers  we  must 

is  nothing  that  appean  to  get  in  at  the  shell,  unless  take  what  we  can  get,  and  when  we  can  get  it. 
some  little  particles  of  the  water,  it  is  not  easy  to  dis-  Sir  J.  Regndii. 

cover  from  whence  else  this  change  proceeds  than .  Yes.     I  nuraed  thee 

from  a  change  made  in  the  texture  of  the  parts.  Id,  Because  thou  wert  my  fintbom,  and  I  knew  not 

Whatever  then  dost,  deliver  not  thy  sword  ;  '^  '*»•"  ^°"*<*  ^  another  unlike  thee. 

With  that  thou  mayest  get  off,  though  odds  oppose        '^^  monstrous  sport  of  nature.     But^  hence 
thee.  Dryden,  ^^  B^«  ^«x>  • 

O  heaven,  in  what  a  lab'rinth  am  I  led !  ^J'***-  Reformed  TnmtfemeL 

I  could  get  out,  but  she  detains  the  thread.      Id,  GETA  (M.  Septimius  Autonius),  the  son  of 

The  laughing  sot,  like  all  unthinking  men,  ^^  emperor  Severus,  and  brother  to  Caiacalla. 

Bathes  and  geU  drunk ;  then  bathes  and  drinks  again.  In   the  eighth  year  of  his  age    he  ^as  moved 

Id,  with  compassion  at  the  fate  of  some  of  the  par- 

If  yottll  take  'em  as  their  fathen  got  'em,  so  and  tisans  of  Niger  and  Albinus,  who  were  to  be 

well;  if  not,  yon  must  stay  'till  they  get  a  better  executed,  and  his  father  struck  with  his  himianity 

generation.  W.  retracted  the  sentence.     After  Sevenis's  death, 

Having  no  mmes,  nor  any  other  way  of  gettv^  or  he  reigned  at  Rome  conjointly  with  his  brother; 

)^^^^'^^^^^)^1'^^^'^^'^^^^^'^J^^  but  cLacalla,  who  envied  his  virtues  and  was 

IS  lost,  so  much  of  our  nches  must   necessarily  go  :^„i^._   ^e  \P  i    •*.         j       j  ^.      .     i^ 

^\^  it^  Xeis  jealous  of  his  popularity,  ordered  him  to  be 

Lying  is  so  cheap  a  cover  for  any  miscarriage,  an'd  powoned ;  and,  this  not  being  effected,  he  mw- 

so  much  in  fashion,  that  a  child  can  tcaiee  be  kept  dered  him  in  the  arms  of  his  mother  Julia,  who, 

from  getting  into  it.  Id.  f°  attempting  to  defend  him,  received  a  wound 

Though  crediton  will  lose  one-fifth  of  their  prin-  in  her  arm,  from  the  hand  of  her  worthless  son, 

cipal  and  use,  and  landlords  one-fifth  of  their  in-  A.  D.  212.     Geta  had  not  reached  the  twenty* 

come,  yet  the  debtors  and  tenanU  will  not  get  it.  Id*  third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Romans  lamented 

Any  tax  laid  on  foreign  commodities  in  England  the  death  of  so  virtuous  a  prince,  while  they 

raises  their  price,  and  makes  the  importer  get  more  groaned  under  the  cruelties  and  oppressioi»  of 

for  them ;  but  a  tax  laid  on  your  home-made  com-  Caracalla. 
modities  lessens  their  price.                                  Id.  Qeta,   is  a  town  of  Sweden,   on  the  north 

Two  or  three  men  of  the  town  are  get  among  them,  coast  of  the  island  of  Aland.     Lone.  Q*'  iC  E., 

'    Tatter.  ^^   ^  25'  N 

spale?!  rrT^Cpl!'  '"  "^^  "^"^TIT  ,  ^ETiE,  ^  ancient  nation   of  Thra^  who 

Tis  very  pleasant  to  hear  the  lady  propose  her  ^^®"  **"  *^?  ^}^^  ^^  *«  I«*e^  »«ar  Scythia, 

doubtt,  and  to  see  the  pains  he  is  at  to  ost  over  them,  supposed  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  Dacians  and 

A  ddieon.  Ooths ;  Or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Walachians 

By  the  marriage  of  his  grandson  Ferdinand  he  got  <>'  Moldavians. 

into  his  family  the  kingdoms  o'  Bohemia  and  Hun-        GETHSEMANE,    in   ancient  geography,   a 

EHX*  Id.  village  at  the  foot  of  Mount  OlWet,  whither  our 
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Loid  fometimes  retired  in  th«  nigfat-tiine.  It 
was  in  a  garden  belonging  to  this  village  that  he 
suffned  his  memorable  agony  in  which  he 
sweated  blood ;  and  was  arrested  by  Judas  and 
ois  bond.  The  place  is  described  by  Manndrel 
«  an  even  plot  of  ground,  not  above  fifty-seven 
feet  square,  lying  between  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olivet  and  the  brook  Cedron. 

GETHYtUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
Dogynia  order,  and  dodecandria  class  of  plants ; 
mtuial  order  ninth,  spathaceie :  cor.  six-cleft, 
and  the  stamina  are  in  six  different  directions: 
aps.  is  trilocnlar.  Species  five ;  all  Cape 
berbs. 

GEWGAW,  n.i.h  o^,  z^W »  Fr.  mau ; 
I  Lit  gaudendo.  That  whidi  is  splendid  or 
showy  in  appearance  without  steilmg  value ; 
trifling. 

That  BMial  thay  •xchangcd  for  the  meuiMt  trifles 
ud  fMynn  which  the  othen  cenld  not  brinf. 

Let  Err  love  whom  she  will  I  sconi  to  woo  her« 
Wlule  ibe  sUye  with  me  III  be  dvil  to  her  ; 
Bot  if  liw  offien  oooe  to  move  her  wingi 
lU  BiBg  her  beck  all  her  vain  gewgaw  thii^ 


Ai  childien,  when  they  throw  one  toy  away, 
Stnight  a  more  foolish  gewgaee  oomes  in  play. 

Diidem. 

Piefiv  that  which  Providence  has  finmooneed  to 
1m  the  itafof  lile«  belbrs  a  {littering  j^ae^Mv  that  has 
■0  stber  valoe  than  what  vanity  has  set  npon  it. 

L'Eiirattge, 

VWa  we  loed  it  (the  head)  with  a  pile  of  saper- 
MnezBiy  ornaments,  we  deetroy  the  symmetiy  of  the 
biBsa  figue,  and  fooliihly  contrive  to  call  off  the 
cjt  hem  great  %&d  real  beauties,  to  childish  gewgaen, 
ribuds,  and  bone-laoe.  Ad&em, 

Tk  fiffrt  imagee  were  fans,  silks,  ribands,  laces, 
u4  Baay  ether  jwywe,  which  lay  so  thick  that  the 
«We  hsen  was  nothing  else  bot  a  toyshop. 

id.  OneniioM. 

Let  him  that  wonld  learn  the  happiness  of  religion, 
me  Ibe  poor  jswiyiie  happiness  of  Feliciana.' 

law's  &risMf  CeU, 


plant;  cows,  horses,  and  swine   nrt  no< 
of  it. 

G.  urbanuTij,  with  thick  fibrous  mot^  of  an 
aromatic  taste,  rough  serrated  leaves,  and  up- 
right,  round,  hairy  stalks,  terminated  by  laige 
yellow  flowers,  succeeded  by  globular  fruit. 
The  roots,  gathered  in  spring  befbrp  thp  stem 
comes  up,  and  infiised  in  ale,  give  it  a  pleasant 
flavor,  uid  prevent  its  growing  sour.  Infiised 
in  wine,  they  have  a  stomachic  virtue.  The 
taste  is  mildly  austere  and  aromatic,  especially 
when  the  plant  grows  in  warm  dry  situations; 
but  in  moist  shady  places  it  hath  little  virtue. 
Both  these  species  are  easily  propagated  either 
by  the  root  or  seed. 

GEX,  a  town  in  the  south-east  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ain,  not^d  for  watch- 
making. It  stands  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Jura, 
and  contains  a  population  of  2500 ;  ten  miles 
west  of  Geneva. 

GEZULA,  or  Gazula,  a  country  of  Africa, 
south  of  Morocco,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
allies  of  the  emperor.  They  are  numerous,  and 
are  reckoned  the  most  ancient  people  of  Africa. 
Iliey  have  no  towns,  but  live  in  camps  and 
viUages,  and  are  hospitalile  to  strangers.  They 
have  an  annual  fair,  which  lasts  two  months. 
The  country  abounds  in  com,  pasture,  copper 
and  iron. 


Sax.  gapr,aghost, 
and  pulle;    Belgic 

fheegt;  Tent  geist; 
^  wed.  ga$t,  A  spi- 
ritual appearance ;  a 
being  as  opposed  to 
whatever  b  material. 


Man, 


An  pendnlmn  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear, 
A|es  aad  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span, 
^  aMmAtain  whoee  obliterated  plan 
Tk  pyramid  ei  empires  pinnacled 
Of  glory's  geeegaeee  shining  in  the  van, 
Tai  Ike  eoa's  rmys  with  added  flame  wen  filled ! 
Wbeie  aro  its  golden  roolit  When  those  who  dared 
tobofld?  Bgrom.  CkUde  ffareld. 

GEUM,  avens,  or  herb  bennet,  a  genus  of  the 
polygamta order,  and  icosandria  class  of  plants; 
patural  order  tfairty-fifUi,  senticosse:  cal.  deft 
into  ten  parts;  petab  five:  and  each  seed  has 
a  jointed  awn.  Tbere  are  ten  species ;  of  which 
^  two  following,  both  natives  of  Britain,  are 
(be  most  remarkable : — 

G.  rivale,  with  a  very  thick,  fleshy,  and  fibrous 
root,  hairy  leaves,  and  upright  stalks,  ten  or 
tweire  inches  high,  terminjited  by  purple  flowers 
nodding  on  one  side.  Of  this  tnere  are  vari- 
eties with  ted  and  with  yellow  flowers.  The 
root  powdered  is  said  to  be  efiicacioiis  in  curing 
the  tertian  ague;  and  it  is  daily  used  for  this 
pormse  by  the  Canadians  and  o&er  inhabitants 
of  NoiUi  America.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  the 
Vol.  X. 


GHASTTUL,  a^. 
Chasi^lt,  n.  s. 

GhaST'LINESS,  11.  s. 
GHASt'NESS,  n.  !• 

Ghost,  n.  s.,  v.n.hv,4L 

Gflost'LiiiESS,  n.  s. 

GbOST^LY,  ttl^'.  , 

The  name  of  me  third  person  in  the  Holy  Tri-^ 
nity ;  the  soul  of  man ;  and  bv  use  applicable  to 
whatever  has  a  character  of  death,  or  is  horrid, 
pale,  emaciated. 

Save  and  defend  as  from  oar  gkoeAg  enemies. 

Gmmmon  Preger, 

Then  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  Armlpotent, 
Wrought  all  of  homed  stele ;  of  which  the'  entree 
Was  longe  and  stnite,  and  gaettg  for  to  see. 

Ckamcer.  The  KnigkUe  TeU. 

And  thoa  shalt  ttnderstond,  that  marchandiie  is  in 
two  maneres ;  that  on  is  bodily,  and  that  oth«r  is 
goettg:  that  on  is  honeA  and  lefal,  and  that  other  is 
dishonest  and  nnleful.  Id,  The  Penonee  Tale. 

Ren  will  I  dwell  apart. 
In  ghaUfid  grove,  'till  my  last  sleep 
Do  close  mine  eyes ; 

Help  me,  ye  baneful  birds,  whose  shrieking  soand 
Is  sign  of  dnary  death.  Speneer*t  Paetorals. 

And  when  my  weary  ghoei,  with  griefe  oatwome. 
By  timely  death  shall  winne  her  wished  rest. 
Then  let  this  plaint  onto  his  eares  be  borne. 
That  blame  it  is  to  him  that  annes  prof^st. 
To  let  her  die  whom  he  might  have  rednst. 

Id.  Faerie  Qweene. 

Bat,  soddein  catching  hold,  did  her  dismay 
With  quaking  hands,  and  other  signes  of  fean 
Who,  fall  of  ghaeUg  fright  and  cold  affmy, 
Gsn  shot  the  door.  Id. 

Oar  common  necessities,  and  the  lack  which  we 
all  have,  as  well  of  ghee^  as  of  earthly  favours,  is 
in  each  kind  easily  known ;  bat  the  gifts  of  God, 
according  to  these  degrees  and  times,  which  he  in 
his  secret  wisdom  seeth  meet,  aro  so  diversly   be* 
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Mrvtd,  Ibai  tt  MldoM  appMnCh  what  all  reeeive : 
vhatallftaiidmiieedofieldomlMChlud.   Hooker. 

Often  ^A  I  Mriva 
Tb  yield  the  ghoit ;  but  stUl  the  enviow  flood 
Kepi  ia  my  tod.  Skakiptan.  HkkmA  IIL 

•Their  ahadowi  teem 
A  canopy  noet  fatal,  nnder  which 
Oar  army  lies  ready  to  give  np  the  ghott. 


Vex  not  hie ^Aovl:  O, let  hia  pan!  He  hates  him« 
That  would  upon  the  radi  of  thia  rough  worid 
Stretch  him  oat  longer.  Id,  Kmg  Lear, 

Look  yoa  pale,  miftrese  ? 
Do  yoQ  perceive  the  ghaatnatt  of  the  eye  ? 

f^tdupmre, 
Julioe  C«ear 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Bratne  gkottti. 
There  eaw  yoit  laboaring  lor  him.  fdL 

Why  looks  yoor  grace  to  heavily  to-dmy^ 
-—O,  I  have  paat  a  mieerable  night ; 
So  fall  of  ogly  tighta,  of  ghetUp  dreams. 
So  fall  of  dismal  temmr  was  the  time.         U, 


The  oAerti^  iadter  now  hath  done  his  shrifL 

The  ^AoiCt  and  moosteriepirxta  that  did  prenune 
A  body's  privilege  to  assame 
Vanish  agsin  invisibly 
And  bodies  gain  again  their  visibili^.    CcuKkg, 

Marke  what  ngltnesse 
Stares  through  the  sightlesse  eys-holes  firom  within. 
Note  those  leans  craggs  and  with  what  gatiHnnae 
That  horrid  conntenanee  doth  seeme  to  grin. 

Qm,  Wkhtn, 
Death 
Grimied  hocrible  a  gha^  smile,  to  hear 
His  famine  shoold  be  filled. 

Jfiton'tf  Paradim  Imt, 
To  be  less  than  gods 
Disdained ;  bol  meaner  thoaghu  learned  in  their 

Bight, 
If  angled  with  ghm^  woonds  throagh  plate  and  mail. 

MUUm. 
jet  Ciomwell's  gkmi  smile  with  contempt  to  see 
Old  Fng'*"^  straggling  nnder  slavery.         Jfarosff. 

He  ooald  reduce  all  things  to  acts. 
And  knew  their  natures  by  abstracts. 
Where  entity  and  quiddity. 
The  ghouo  of  defunct  bodies  fly  ; 
Where  truth  in  person  does  appear 
Like  words  congealed  in  northern  air. 

awtNfrom, 
Baiyslos,  taking  leave  of  Locretia,  precipitated  her 
into  sneh  a  leve-fit,  that  within  a  few  hours  she 
ghetted.  Sidney. 

Thoee  departed  IHends,  whom  at  oar  last  separation 
we  saw  disfigured  by  all  the  ghagtiy,  horrours  of  death, 
#e  shall  then  see  assisting  abont  the  majestick  throne 
of  Christ,  with  their  once  vile  bodies  transfigured  into 
the  likeneMof  his  glorious  body,  minglfaig  their  gUd 
acclamations  irith  the  halleliyahs  of  thrones,  priad« 
polities,  and  powers.  i^plf. 

The  mighty  ghoatt  of  oar  great  Harrys  rose. 
And  armed  Edwards  looked  with  anxious  eyes. 

To  see  this  fleet  among  onequal  foes. 
By  which  fate  promised  them  their  Charles  shoold 
rise.  Drgdem. 

I  did  not  for  these  gkatOg  visions  send ; 
Their  sudden  eoming  docs  some  ill  portend. 

I,  who  make  the  triumph  of  to>day, 
May  of  to-morrow's  pomp  one  par«  appear, 
QkuQn  with  wo«^ds,  and  lifeleM  on  the  bier  f 

^v,  Pfior 


What  beckoning  ^ftoH  along  die  moonligliC 
invites  my  steps,  and  poinu  to  yonder  gUde. 

Pope 

But  in  his  private  tl»«i«^gk»«  ^id  busy  brain, 
Thoasand  thin  feimB  and  idle  fuicice  fit ; 
The  thne-ehaped  Sphinx;  and  direful  Baipsy's  tonin. 
Which  in  the  world  had  never  bei^yet; 
Oit  dreams  of  fire,  and  water  \  loose  delight ; 
And  oft  arrested  by  some  ^kit§  sprighC, 
Nor  can  he  think,  nor  speak,  nnr  move;  for  grvat  af- 
fright.  FkUket^a  Pwrflo  lAamd, 

niere  woold  he  dream  of  graves-  and  corses  pale. 
And  gkotta  that  to  the  chanwl-dungeon  throng. 
And  drag  a  length  of  clanking  chain,  and  wail. 
Till  sileiMed  by  the  owl's  terrific  song ; 
Or  Mast  that  shrieks  by  fits  the  shuddering  aisles 
•loos-  Bmtitm, 

*  Besides,  I  hate  to  sleep  alone,'  quoth  she. 
The  matron  frowned.    '  Why  sot'-*^  For  fear  of 
ghotu,' 

Replied  ILatinka  ;  '  I  am  sure  I  see 
A  phantom  upon  each  of  the  four  posts.'        J^rew. 

GHAUTS  (Aiab.  maber,  a  pass)  is  a  term 
particularly  applied  to  certain  ranges  of  hills, 
which  run  north  and  south,  through-  the 
Indian  peninsula;  sometimes  the  highland  ib 
called  iJalaghaut  (above  the  pass),  and  the  bar 
Pagaenghauts  (below  the  pass;. 

Ghauts,  The  WESTEav,  are  the  most  elevated 
of  these  ranges,  and  extend  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  Tnptee,  or  Surat  River,  where  they  do 
not  terminate  in  a  point,  or  promontoiy ;   but 
bend  eastward  in  a  wavy  line  parallel  to  the 
liver,  and  are  afterwards  lost  among  the  hills  in 
tiie    neighbouihood    of   Boorhanpoor.      Their 
proper  name,  in  the  language  of  Hindostan,  is 
Sukhein,  Purbut,  or  the  hills  of  SufM^ein.    They 
rise  to  an  elevation  of  between  3000  and  4000 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea.    In  its  line  along 
the  TupCee  this  ridge  forms  several  passes,  or 
ghauts,  from  which  there  is  a  descent  into  the 
low  country  of  Khandesh.    In  their  whole  ex- 
tent the  Western  Ghauts,  according  to  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, include  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude,  with 
the  exception  of  a  break  in  the  ridge,  about  six- 
teen miles  wide,  in  the  latitude  of  Paniany, 
through  which  the    River  Paniany  takes    its 
course  fropi  the   Coimbetoor  province.    Tbeii 
distance  from  the  sea  coast  is  seldom  more  than 
seventy  miles,  commonly  about  forty,  and  they 
are  frequently  visible  from  the  sea.    Within  one 
short  space  betwixt  Barcelore  and  Miijaow  they 
approach  within  six  miles  of  the  sea.    Hie  alti- 
tuae  of  these  hills  is  sufficiently  great  to  prevent 
the  body  of  the  clouds  from  passing  over  them, 
and  aocoidinglY  the  alternate  north-east   and 
south-west  winds  (called  the  monsoons)  occasion 
a  rainy  season  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
mountains  only.    In  the  parallel  of  Surat  this 
cause  ceases  to   operate,  and   here  thevefbre 
the  south-west  wina,  no  longer  opposed  by  a 
wall  of  mountains,  carries  its  supply  of  moisture 
without   interruption   over  the  surface  of  the 
country.    About  the  fifteenth  degree  of  north 
latitude  the  Western  Ghauts,  although  steep  and 
stony,  are  by  no  means  rugged,  or  broken  with 
rocks;  but  toe  stones  are  buried  in  a  rich  mould, 
and  in  many  places  are  not  seen  without  dig- 
ging.   Here  therefore  these  fine  ronunfalns  are 
covered  with  stately  forests.    There  are  no  bank- 
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boos  ihidaui  be  compared  with  those  tliat  grow  upon  as  the  brightest  and  most  glorious  symbol 

in  this  niC  of  them.    They  compose  a  great  part  ot  Oromasdes,  or  tlie  good  God ;  as  darkness  is 

of  die  TOies^  growing  in  detached  dumps,  with  the  tiuest  symbol  of  Arimanius,  or  the  evil  god. 

open  spots  between ;  and  equal  in  height  the  Zoroaster  taught  his  folluwersy  that  fire  was  the 

most  lofty  palms.     Near    Cutaki,  about  h&lf  truest  shechinah  of  the  divine  presence;  that 

way  up  the  GbautSy  tiie  teak  becomes  common,  the  sun  being  the  most  perfect  fire,  God  had 

Ghauts»  The  EAarama,  are  commonly  de-  there  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  the  residence  of 
scribed  as  commencing  in  the  south,  about  lat.  his  divine  presence  in  a  peculiar  manner;  and 
11**  SOC  N.,  to  the  north  of  the  Cavery,  and  ex-  nest  to  this  in  our  elementary  fire  :  and,  there- 
tending  with  little  interruption,  in  a  straight  line  fore,  he  ordered  them  to  direct  all  their  worship 
to  the  banks  of  the  Khrtsna  in  lat  16^  N.,  sepa-  to  God,  first  towards  the  sun,  which  they  called 
rating  the  two  Camatics ;  the  one  is  called  the  Car-  Mithra,  and  next  towards  their  sacred  fires :  and, 
oatic  Balaghaut,  or  above  the  Ghauts,  the  true  when  they  came  before  these  fires  to  worship, 
Cinatic ;  the  other  the  Camatlc  Payeenghaut,  they  always  approached  them  on  the  west  side, 
or  below  the  Ghauts,  extending  along  the  coast  that  having  their  fiuies  towards  them,  and  also 
of  Coromandel.  Abont  the  l^itnde  of  Madras,  towards  the  rising  sun  at  the  same  time,  they 
the  hisfaes*  part  of  this  ridge  is  estimated  at  might  direct  their  worship  towards  both. 
3000  teet;  a^  Bangaloor,  which  is  withiatbe  GHENT,  or  Gaumt,  a  city  of  the  Netherlands, 
chain,  was  found  by  barometrical  observation  to  Ae  capital  pf  East  Flanders.  It  is  a  bishop's  see, 
be  2901  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  aiui  seated  on  four  navigable  rivers,  the  Scheldt, 

The  component  parts  of  these  mountains  are  the  Lys,  the  lievre,  and  the  More,  which,  with 

granite,  composed  of  white  feltspar  and  quartz,  a  great  number  of  canals,  run  through  i^  and 

with  dark  green  mica  in  a  small  proportion,  divide  it  into  twenty-six  little  isles,  over  which 

The  particles  are  angular,  and  of  moderate  size,  there  ar^  upwards  of  300  wooden  bridges. 
The  rocks  appear  stratified,  but  the  strata  are        Ghent  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  other  for- 

broken  and  confused.    The  country  above  the  tifications,  but  the  ramparts  are  now  chietly  used 

Eastern  Ghauts  rises  into  swells  like  the  land  as  promenades.    The  streets  are  large  and  well 

in  many  parts  of  England,  and  is  overlooked  by  paved,  the  market-places  spacious,  and  the  houses 

the  high  barren  peaks  which  close  the  view  to  Duilt  mostly  of  brick.    Ine  large  market-place 

the  east.    The  sou  here  is  very  poor,  and  covered  is  remarkable  for  a  statue  of  Charles  V.    That 

with  copse,  having  a  few  laxve  trees  intermixed ;  of  Cortere  has  a  fine  walk,  between  several  rows 

the  whole  of  the  copse  land  serving  for  inferior  of  trees.    In  1737  an  opera-house  was  built 

psstore.    About  two  miles  from  Naiekan  Eray  here,  aud  a  guard-house  for  the  garrison.    Near 

a  torrent  in  the  rainy  season  brings  down  from  the  town  is  a  very  high  tower,  with  a  handsome 

the  hills  a  quanti^  of  iron  ore  in  the  form  of  clock    and    chimes.     The   great   bell   weighs 

black  sand,  which,  in  the  dry  season,  is  smelted,  11,000  pounds.    The  cathedral  is  remarkable 

csdi  Ibfge  paying  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  for  both  for  its  outward  appearance,  and  the  splen- 

peimission  to  carry  on  the  work.  dor  and    richness  of  its   interior;    and    here 

GH£BER8,orGi7EB£Rs,  is  the  name  by  which  is  a  subterraneous   church.    The  Benedictine 

the   fiie-worshippers  of  Persia   are    generallv  abbey  of  St.  Peter  is  also  well  worth  notice,  the 

known.    Those  of  this  sect  are  dispersed  through  church  and  library  being  elegant,  and  the  esta- 

the  country,  and  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  blishment  richly  endowed.    Its  paintii^  and 

Persians,  or  followers  of  Zoroaster.    They  have  tapestry  are  much  admired.    The  inside  of  this 

a  suburb  at  Ispahan,  called  Gaurabad,  or  the  aiui  several  of  the  eight  churches  in  Ghent  is  of 

town  of  the  Gams,  where  they  are  employed  in  marble.    Ghent  was  anciently  the  capital  of  the 

the  meanest  drudgery :  some  of  them  are  dis-  Nervii,  and  after  them  of  the  Vandals,  who  gave 

peised  through  other  parts  of  Persia ;  but  they  it  the  name  of  Wanda,  or  Vanda,  whence  Ganda 

principally  abound  in  Herman,  the  most  barren  and  Ghent  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived, 

province  in  the  whole  country,  where  the  Mahoro-  Odoacer  of  Flanders  first  surrounded  it  with 

laedans  allowed  them  libertv  and  the  exercise  of  walls;  and  in  1397  Philip,  the  twenty-fifth  earl 

their  religion.    Several  of  them  fled  many  ages  of  FUmders,  enlarged  it.    Prince  John,  the  third 

sgo  into  India,  and  settled  about  Surat,  where  son  of  Edward  III.,  of  England,  was  bom  in  it, 

|heir  posterity  still  remain.    They  are  ignorant,  and  hence  named  John  of  Gaunt ;  as  was  also 

inoffensive  people,  extremely  superstitious,  zear-  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  but  the  inhabitants 

ksis  for  their  rites,  rigorous  in  their  morals,  and  have  no  reason  to  venerate  his  memory ;  for,  by 

honest  in  their  dealings.    They  believe  a  resur-  his  repeated  oppressions,  he  provoked  them  to 

rection  and  a  foture  judgment,  and  worship  only  revolt  in  1539;  upon  which  he  put  to  death 

one  God.    Althoug;h  they  perform  their  worship  twenty-six  of  the  principal  citizens,  banished 

before  fire,  and  direct  their  devotion  towards  the  many  others,  and  confiscated  their  estates;  he 

rising  sun,  for  vrhich  they  havd  an  extraordinary  at  tlie  same  time  deprived  the  ci^  of  its  privt- 

veoeration,  yet  they  strenuously  maintain,  that  leges,  arms,  and  artillery ;   fined  the  citizens 

they  worship  neither  ;  but  that,  as  these  are  the  12,000,000  of  crowns,  and  ordered  the  magis- 

most  expressive  symbols  of  the  Deity,  they  turn  trates  to  walk  in  procession  with  ropes  al^ut 

towards  them  in  their  devotional  services.    Zo-  their  necks.    Ghent  is  famous  for  the  pacification 

loaster,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  maintained  that  signed  here,  in  1^76,  for  settling  the  tranquillity 

there  were  two  principles,  one  the  cause  of  all  of  the  seventeen  provinces.    In  was  taken  by 

gopd,  the  other  mc  cause  of  all  evil :  and,  abo-  Louis  XIV.,  in  1678,  but  restored  at  the  treaty 

minating  the  adoration  of  images,  his  followers  of  Niroeguen.    The  French  took  possession  ai 

wonhipped  God  only  by  fire ;  which  they  looked  it  again  after  the  death  nf  Charles  II.  of  Spain. 

M2 
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In  1700,  it  was  taken  by  the  dnke  of  Maribo-  importance^  but  the  waters  of  the  KizihiTeiny  ana 
rough ;  and  by  the  French  in  1706 ;  but  it  was  numerous  8tz«ams  from  iti  mountains,  render  it 
retaken  the  same  year.    The  French  also  took    fertile  in  rice^  wheat,  and  proristons.    It  b  in 


It  by  surprise  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy ;  but  fiu:t,  one  vast  narrow  plain  enclosed  by  moon- 

at  the  peace  of  Aix-larChapelle  it  was  retnrned.  tains,  through  which  there  are  only  a  few  diffi- 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1792,  it  was  taken  cuU  passes.    Silk  is  the  staple  produce,  and  As- 

possession  of  by  the  French  under  General  La-  tiachan  its  chief  market;  but  the  town  of  Retch 

bourdonnay,  who  were  welcomed  by  the  inha-  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.    Population  of 

bitants.    In  April,  1793,  they  evacuated  it,  upon  the  district  50,000. 

the  desertion  of  Dmnouries ;   out  recovered  it  GHINALA,  a  town  and  country  of  West 

again  in  July  1794,  when  the  Austrians  under  Africa,  on  the  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.     The 

(9airfiutretrnted.    It  remained  with  the  rest  of  capital  is  situated  about  seven^  miles  up  that 

the  Netherlands  in  their  hands  for  twenty  years :  river. 

and  hither  Louis  XVIIL,  returned  during  the  GHISLAIN  (St),  or  St.  Gilliak,  a  town  of 

100  days.    Ghent  is  well  seated  for  trade,  on  the  Netherlands,  in  the  ci-devant  province  of 

account  of  its  rivers  and  canals.    It  carries  on  a  French  Hainault,  seated  on  the  Haine,  five  miles 

great  commerce  in  com ;  and  has  linen,  woollen,  west  of  Mons.      It  was  taken   by  general  La 

and  silk  manufactures.    Hence  it  was,  indeed,  Fayette,  in  June  1792.    Long.  3^  53'  £.,  lat.  50^ 

that  England  firrt  received  herwooUen  manu-  28'^N. 

hucUue ;  and  she  now  rivals  us  in  that  of  cotton.  GHIZNE,  or  Zabul,a  level  district  of  Afgfaaun- 

In  1816  the  collc^  here  received  a  great  exten-  istaun,  between  the  33^  and  34^  of  N.  lat.,  and 

skm,  being  constituted  one  of  the  three  univer-  the  6^  and  69^  £.  long.    It  is  but  poorly  culti- 

sities  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  vated;  the  inhabitants,  who  are  of  the  Ghiljee 

current  language  is  Flemish,  but  all  people  of  tribe,preferringapastorallife,  and  raising  a  great 

education  are  capable  of  speaking  French  flu-  number  of  sheep.    The  climate  is  very  cold.  Its 

ently.    The  citaael,  built  by  Chanes  V.,  is  one  principal  towns  are  Ghizne,  Karabay,  and  Gar- 

of  Ae  largest  in  Europe,  but  not  proportionally  daix. 

strong,   ne  number  of  citizens  is  about  65,000^  GHinrE,  the  capital  of  the  above  district,  was 
but  its  population  is  not  proportionable  lo  its  once  the  diief  town  of  a  powerful  empire,  ex- 
eztent :  of  which  Charles  V.   thus  boasted  to  tending  from  the  Ganges  to  the  middle  ot  Persia. 
Francis  I. ;  '  I  have  a  glove,*  said  he,  alluding  It  was  then  called  Medineh,  or  The  City,  and 
lo  its  French  name  Gand,    '  in  which  I  could  Dar  al  Islam,  the  seat  of  the  true  faith;  was 
put  your   whole    city  of   Paris.*    Ghent  lies  sHongly  fortified  and  contained  many  sumptuous 
twenty-Mz  miles  north-west  of  Brussels ;  thirty  palaces.    In  the  year  1783  it  was  vbited  by  Mr. 
ionth-west  of  Antwerp,  and  thirty-five  north  of  Foster,  who  says,  it  stands  on  a  hill  of  a  mode- 
lisle.    Long.  3*  49*  £.,  lat.  51"  4'  N.  rate  height,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a  small 
GHERUJi,  or  Gberlah,  a  town  of  Hio-  river.  <  Its  existence  is  principally  supported  bv 
dostan,  in  Concan,  on  the  west  or  pirate  coast  some  Hindoo  fiimilies,  who  carry  on  a  small 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  phate  Angria,  from  traffic,  and  supply  the  wants  of  the  few  Mahom- 
whom  it  was  taken  by  admiral  Watson  and  co-  medan  residents.    At  a  short  distance  stands  the 
looel  Clive,  m  1756,  when  his  fleet  was  de-  tomb  of  sultan  Mahmoud,  to  which  pilgrims  re- 
ttroyed,  and  his  fort  taken,  by  the  British  and  sort  from  distant  places.    The  climate  of  Ghizne 
Mahrattas.      It  lies  eighty  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  is  so  cold  as  to  have  become  proverbial ;  and  the 
Goa,  and  295  south  by  east  of  Bombay.    Long.  Afghauus  told  me,  that  the  town  has  been  more 
73**  8*  E.,  lat  16°  45'  N.  thm  once  overwhelmed  in  snow.    This  city  was 
Gheriah,  a  fortress  situated  on  a  promontory,  in  the  year  960  taken  possession  of  by  Abistagy, 
en  the  south  of  India,  a  mile  long,  and  a  quarter  a  rebel  governor  of  KhDrassan,  who  threw  off  his 
of  a  mile  broad.    It  is  in  the  province  of  Con-  allegiance  to  the  Samonavian  dynasty  of  Persia, 
can.    This  promontory  lies  about  a  mile  from  and  founded  a  new  kingdom.    He  was  suc- 
Ihe  entrance  of  a  capacious  harbour,  formed  by  ceeded  by  hu  son-in-law  Subaetageen,  who  ex- 
the  mouth  of  a  river  which  descends  from  the  tended  his  dominions  to  tlie  banks  of  the  Indus. 
Western  Ghauts.    In  the  year  1707  a  Midiratta  Mahmoud,  the  next  in  succession,  invaded  India 
chief,  named  Conajee  Angria,  had  established  an  several  times,  and  accumulated  greater  wealth 
independent  sovereignty  here,  and  possessed  a  than  was  ever  in  possession  of  any  other  indi- 
numerous  fleet    At  a  subseauent  period,  the  vidual.    It  was  he  who  raised  the  glory  of  the 
depredations  of  these  pirates  arew  on  ihem  an  Ghiznean  empire  to  its  zenith,  and  first  obtuned 
attack  from  the  British  by  commodore  James,  from  the  caliph  the  title  of  sultan.'    He  died  in 
when  the  whole  of  the  enemy  was  eiUier  cap.  the  year  1030,  and  was  buried  in  a  magnificent 
turtd  or  destroyed.    There  was  found  (1705)  m  tomb  seen  by  our  traveller.     The  kingdom  con- 
the  fort  206  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  an  immense  tinued  to  flourish  till  ihe  year  1116,  when  it  was 
Quantity  of  ammunition  and  naval  stores,  beside  subdued  by  a  Persian  army.     In  the  year  1150 
Jtl  20,000  in  specie  or  valuables.  It  now  belongs  it  was  again  seized  by  Alaaddeen,  the  prince  of 
to  the  Peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas.  Ghore,  who,  in  revenge  for  an  insult  oflered  to 
GHER'KIN,  n.  i.    Germ,  gttrckef  a  cucum-  his  family  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  or- 
ber.    A  small  pickled  cucumber.  dered  a  massacre  of  them  for  seven  days,  and 
GHESS.    See  Guxss.  destroyed  all  the  public  buildings  but  the  tombs. 
GHILAN,  a  province  of  Persia,  on  the  south-  The  royal  family  upon  this  fled  to  Lahore,  where 
west  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  it  borders  the  dynasty  only  languished  thr(fC2h  two  more 
for  upwards  of  j200  miles.    It  has  no  rivers  of  weak  reigns 
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6H0RAGHAUT,  or  Idnckpool,  is  a  du- 
trict  of  Bengal,  oontainii^  about  150  square 
miles.  It  formerly  embraced  great  part  of  the 
district  of  Dinagepoor,  and  extended  across  the 
Brahmapootra  River,  including  the  district  of 
Currybary.  The  mater  portion  of  the  inhabi* 
tuts  are  now  Mahommeaans,  and  a  quiet  and 
tradable  people;  the  zemindary  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  liinooo  fiunily,  promoted  to  that  situation 
by  the  Shujaaddeen  Khan,  about  the  year  1727. 
It  is  included  in  the  coUectorship  oiP  Moroen- 
ring. 

Ghobaghadt,  also  called  Nusserutabad  (the 
diy  of  Tidoiy),  the  capital  of  the  abore  district, 
b  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Cumittya,  and  formerly  carried  on  a  consideiHr 
ble  tiade  with  Bootsn  for  Tangan  horses,  musk, 
icc 

CHORE,  or  GBOUA,a  moimtainous  district 
fif  A%haunistann,  situated  between  35^  and  37^ 
of  N.  laL,  and  6r>  and  69*  of  £.  long.  The 
climate  is  very  cold.  In  the  twelfth  century  its 
chiefs  became  independent,  and,  having  over- 
toraed  the  Ghiinean  empire,  carried  their  arms 
to  the  south-east  as  &r  as  Benares ;  and  one  of 
tbeir  slaves*  named  Cuttub^  founded  about  the 
year  1305  the  Mahommedan  kingdom  of  Dehly. 
This  country  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centories  was  overrun  by  the  armies  of  Jenghis 
Khan  and  Tamerlane,  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sioD  of  the  Usbeck  Tartars.  The  tribe,  being  of 
pastoral  habits,  have  emigrated  to  the  vicinity  oi 
raishawur,  and  are  now  subdivided  into  three, 
called  the  Mehmund,  Rhulleel,  and  Daoudyze 
tnbes.  Its  chief  towns  were  Ghore  and  Firoy 
&ob 

GaoBK,  the  capital  of  this  district,  once  the 
rendence  of  a  long  line  of  sovereigns,  was  taken 
from  diem  by  the  king  of  Khuarizm,  and  subse- 
quently sacked  by  the  armies  of  Jenghis  and 
Tiineriane,  since  which  period  it  ha»  not  re- 
eovered. 

GIAGH,  in  chronology,  a  cycle  oi  twelve  years, 
in  lue  among  the  Turks  and  Cathayans.  £ach 
year  of  the  giagh  bears  a  name  of  some  animal; 
the  first  that  of  a  mouse;  the  second  that  of  a 
bnllock ;  the  third  a  lynx  or  leopard ;  the  fourth 
a  hare;  the  fifth  a  crocodile ;  the  sixth  a  serpent ; 
the  seventh  a  horse;  the  eighth  a  sheep;  the 
ninth  a  moakey ;  the  tenth  a  hen;  the  eleventh 
a  dog;  and  the  twelfth  a  hog.  They  also  divide 
the  day  into  twelve  parts,  called  giagfas,  and  dis- 
tbsguish  them  by  the  names  of  animals.  Each 
giagh  contains  two  of  our  hours,  and  is  divided 
into  eight  kebs ;  so  that  a  keh  is  a  quarter  of  our 
hour. 

Gl AM'BEUX,  n,  s.  Fr.  jambet.  Legs,  or 
annour  for  legs,  as  greaves. 

The  auntal  steel  deaptteoiuly  ciita3ed> 
B«fp  ia  their  Sesh,  quite  thnmgh  the  ireo  walls 
Thtt  a  larg«  poiple  stream  adowB   tbeir  giambmix 
falls. 


GI' ANT,  n.  f. 

Gi'antbss, 

Gi'amtlike, 

Gi'ahtlt, 

Gi'antsbip, 
bles  declared  that  the  early  giants  were  literally 
bom  of  the  earth.  A  man  or  woman  of  estraor- 
dinary  or  unnatural  size,  with  reference  to  height : 
gigantic ;  vast ;  lofty ;  strong. 

Sire  Kyng,  qaoth  MertiBf  though  gif  thoawolt  hero 


GIANNONl  (Peter),  an  Italian  author,  bom 
at  Naples,  in  1680.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
Naples,  which  is  admired  for  its  purity  of  style, 
and  vigor  of  sentiments.  It  gave  such  offence 
to  the  coait  of  Rome  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
to  Piedmont;  where  he  died  in  1748, 


In  the  honoar  of  mea,  a  works  that  ever  schal  ylaste. 
To  the  hnl  of  Kilar  send  into  Hfjond; 
After  the  noble  stones  that  ther  habbet  'onge  ystonde. 
That  was  the  tricke  of  giamd§9  for  a  quojnte  work 

there  is 
Of  stones  all«  with  art  ymad  in  the  world  such  non  is, 

AoAwf  of  GfoueeU^. 
His  meiy  men  eommandeth  he 
To  maken  him  bothe  game  and  gle  ; 
For  nodes  moat  he  fights* 
.    With  a  9mmi  with  hedes  throe, 
Forparmmonr  andjolitee 
Of  on  that  shone  fid  brighie. 

Chamtr.  The  RmffSn  nopmt. 
At  last,  by  subtile  sleights,  she  him  betraid 
Unto  bis  foe,  a  gytumi  huge  and  tall. 

Spenter,  Faerie  Qiteme* 
Now  does  he  feel  his  axle 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a^ionfV  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief.        8hah$peatm  JfocAsfft. 
Gates  of  monarchs 
Are  archod  so  high,  that  gmmt§  may  get  through. 
And  keep  their  impious  turbans  on,  without 
Oood*monow  to  the  sun.  Jd»   Cgmhtiim, 

Woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giatki  rude  inueation ; 
Such  Ethiop  words.  Id.  Aa  You  like  It. 

I  had  rather  be  a  giamiem,  and  lie  under  mount 

Peliov.  Shakipemre. 

Those  gkmU,  those  mighty  bmu,  and  men  of  re- 
nown, far  ezeeeded  the  proportion,  nature,  and 
strength  of  those  ^ionfi  remembered  1^  Moses  of  his 
own  time.  Raigijfh't  Hietvqf, 

What  though  an  apish  pigmie  in  attirs. 
His  dwarfish  body  ffgoMmke  array. 
Turn  biave,  and  get  him  stilu  to  seem  the  higher. 
What  would  so  doing  handsome  him  I  prayf 
Now,  surely  such  a  mimicke  sight  as  that 
Would  with  oKcessive  lai^hter  move  your  sploeae. 
Till  you  had  made  the  little  dandiprat. 
To  lye  within  some  aoger^holo  unseensb 

Geo.  WiUma. 
Fierce  faces  threatening  wars, 
€iiamU  of  mighty  bone,  and  bold  emprise* 

His  gianlMp  is  gone  somewhat  crest  fidlen. 
Stalking  with  less  unconscionable  strides. 
And  lower  looks.  Id.  Agemieiei. 

The  jpioni  brothers,  in  their  camp,  have  found 
I  was  not  forced  with  ease  to  quit  my  ground. 

Jhffdem. 
Notwithstanding  sll  their  talk  of  reason  and  pbi« 
loiophy,  which  they  ere  deplorably  strangers  to,  and 
chose  unanswerable  doubts  and  difficulties,  which, 
over  their  cups,  they  pretend  to  have  against  Chris- 
tianity ;  persuade  but  the  covetous  man  not  to  deify 
his  money,  the  proud  man  nut  to  adore  himself,  and 
I  dare  undertake  that  all  their  gianilike  objections 
against  the  Christian  religion  shall  presently  ranish 
and  quit  the  field.  SotUh, 

By  weary  stops  and  slow. 
The  groping  ytMl,  with  a  tinak  of  piao. 
Explored  his  wav. 
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Keptane,  by  pnjpw  npentant  nrely  woo,  of  Bashan,  Gk>liath  and  bis  brethnm.    1  Cbioa, 

Afflicu  the  chief  to  avenge  hit  giant  son,  xx.   4 — 8.      The   R«v.   Mr.  Gun,  minister   of 

Great  Polypheme  of  more  than  mortal  might.  Latheron  in  Caithness,  mentions  William  Su- 

,  ,  ,   .     ^^*  tberland,  the  last  proprietor  of  Berrydale  Castle, 

lloc«,  torrent.,  gulpha,  and  shapes  of  giant  sue,  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  g^,^  ^f  ^^  fifteenth  century,  and 

And  ghttenng  cliff,  on  cliffi,  and  fiery  "^P^^JJJS'  m««ured  nine  feet  five  inches  high. 

Oh  enviable  Briaren. !  with  thy  hands  '  ^  ^^  ^  9"^  '''  *  fS"'''^'  '^^  ^^"^c^?  ^^ 

And  heads,  if  thoa  had.t  all  thin^  mnltipned  ^^^V  of  Sciences  at  Rouen,  gives  the  foUowiag 

In  each  proporUon !— Bat  my  Muse  withstands  account  of  giants  that  are  said  to  have  existed  m 

The  giant  thought  of  being  a  Titan's  bride,  different  ages.    *  Profane  historians  have  given 

Or  travelling  in  Patagonian  land..  Bpron.  seven  feet  of  height  tO  Hercules  their  first  hero  ; 

■■into  life  it  came  and  in  OUT  days  we  have  seen  men  eight  feel 

And  grew  a^ionf  tree  :  the  mind  may  grow  the  .ame«  high.     The  giant  who  was  shown  in  Rouen,  in 

Id.  ChUdt  Barold,  1735,  measured  eight  leet  some  inches.  The  em- 

G I  ANTS.     The  traditions  of  all  ages  have  fur-  peror  Maximin  was  of  that  size;  Shenkius  and 

nished  us  with  so  many  extravagant  accounts  Platerus,  physicians  of  the  last  century,  saw  seve* 

of  giants  of  incredible  bulk  and  strength,  that  xal  of  that  stature;  and  Goropius  saw  a  girl  who 

the  existence  of  such  people  is  now  generally  dis-  was  ten  feet  high.    The  body  of  Orestes,  ac- 

believed.      It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  sta-  cording  to  the  Greeks,  was  eleven  feet  and  a 

^re  of  man  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages;  and  half;  &e  gian(  Galbara,  brought  from  Arabia  to 

lome  have  even  pretended  to  demonstrate  the  Rome  under  Claudius  Caesar,  was  near  ten  feet ; 

impossibility  of  the    existence  of  giants  mar  and  the  bones  of  Secondilla  and  Pusio,  keepers 

thematically.      Of    these    Mr.   M^Laurin    has  of  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  were  but  six  inches 

been  the  most  explicit.       But  his  arguments  shorter.   Funnam  a  Scotchman,  who  lived  in  the 

and  comparisons,  drawn  from  the  disproportion  time  of  Eughie  II.  king  of  Scotland,  measured 

between  the  cohesion  of  parts  in  small  models  eleven  feet  and  a  half;  and  Jacob  le  Maire,  in 

and  large  works,  of  human  workmanship,  are  by  his  voyage  to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  reports, 

no  means  conclusive;  because,  along  with  an  in-  that  on  the  17th  of  December,  1615,  they  found 

crease  of  stature  in  any  animal,  we  must  always  at  Port  Desire  several    graves  covert   with 

suppose  a  proportional  increase  in  the  cohesion  stones ;  and,  having  the  curiosity  to  remove  the 

of  tne  parts  ot  its  body.  Large  works  sometimes  stones,  they  discovered  human  skeletons  of  ten 

fiiil  when  constructed  on  the  plan  of  models,  be-  and  eleven  feet  long.     The  chevalier  Scory,  in 

cause  the  cohesion  of  the  materials  whereof  the  his  voyage  to  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  says,  that 

model  is  made,  and  of  the  large  work,  are  the  tiiey  found  in  one  of  the  sepulchral  caverns  of 

same ;  but  a  difference  in  this  respect  will  pro  that  mountain,  the  head  of  aGuanche  vrhich  had 

duce  a  very  remarkable  difference  in  the  ultimate  eighty  teeth,  and  that  the  body  was  not  less  than 

result.    Thus,  suppose  a  model  is  made  of  fir  fifteen  feet  long.    The  giant  Ferragus,  slain  by 

wood,  the  model  may  be  firm  and  strong  enough;  Orlando  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  was  eighteen 

but  a  large  work  made  also  of  fir,  when  exe-  feet  high.    Kioland,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  who 

cuted  according  to  the  plan  of  the  model,  may  wrote  in  1614,  says,  that  some  years  before  there 

be  so  weak  that  it  will  fall  to  pieces  from  its  own  was  to  be  seen  m  the  suburos  of  St.  Gerinain 

weight.    If,  however,  we  make  use  of  iron  for  the  tomb  of  the  giant  Iseret,  who  was  twenty 

the  large  work  instead  of  fir,  the  whole  will  be  feet  high.    In  Rouen,  in  1509,  in  digging  in  the 

sufficiently  strong,  even  though  made  exactly  ac-  ditches  near  the  Dominicans,  ^ey  found  a  stone 

cording  to  the  plan  of  the  model.    The  same  tomb  containing  a  skeleton  whose  skull  held  a 

may  be  said  with  regard  to  large  and  small  bushel  of  com,  and  whose  shin  bone  reached  up 

animals.    If  we  could  find  an  animal  whose  to  the  girdle  of  the  tallest  man  there,  being 

bones  exceeded  in  hardness  and  strength  the  about  four  feet  long,  and  consequently  the  body 

bones  of  other  animals  as  much  as  iron  exceeds  must  have  been  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  high, 

fir,  such  an  animal  might  be  of  a  monstrous  aize.  Upon  the  tomb  was  a  plate  of  copper,  whereon 

and  yet  be  exceedingly  strong.    In  like  manner,  vras  engraved,  'In  tKis  tomb  lies  tne  noble  and 

if  we  suppose  the  flesh  and  bones  of  a  giant  to  puissant  lord,  the  chevalier  Ricon  de  Vallexnont, 

be  greatly  superior,  in  hardness  and  strength,  to  and  his  bones.'    Platerus,  a  famous  physician, 

those  of  other  men,  the  great  size  of  his  body  declares,  that  he  saw  at  Lucerne,  the  true  human 

will  be  no  objection  at  all  to  his  strength.    The  bones  of  a  subject  which  must  have  been  at  least 

whole  controversy,  therefore,  concerning  the  ex-  nineteen  feet  high.    Valence  in  Dauphin^  boasts 

istence  of  giants  must  rest  upon  the  credibility  of  of  possessing  the  bones  of  the  giant  Bucart, 

the  accounts  given  by  those  who  profess  to  have  tyrant  of  the  Vivarais,  who  was  slain  by    an 

seen  them,  and  not  on  any  arguments  drawn  k  arrow  by  the  count  De  Cabillon  his  vassal.  Tlie 

priori.  In  the  Scripture  we  are  told  of  giants  who  Dominicans  had  a  part  of  the  shin  bone,  with  the 

were  produced  from  the  marriages  of  the  sons  of  articulation  of  the  knee,  and  his  figure  painted 

God  with  the  daughters  of  men.  See  Antedilu-  in  fresco,  with  an  inscription,  showing  that  this 

viANs.   This  passage  indeed  has  been  differently  giant  was  twenty-two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 

interpreted,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  mat  his  bones  were  found  in  1705,  near  the 

word  translated  giants  there  implies  any  extra-  banks  of  the  Morderi,  a  little  river  at  the  foot  of 

ordinary  stature.    In  other  parts  of  Scripture,  the  mountain  of  Crussol,  upon  which  (tradition 

however,  giants,  with  their  dimensions,  are  men-  says)  the  giant  dwelt.*    M.  Le  Cat  adds,   that 

tinned  in  such  a  manner  that  we  cannot  possibly  skeletons  have  been  discovered  of  giant%  of  a 

d«nibt  tlteir  existence ;  as  in  the  case  of  Og  king  still  more  incredible  height,  viz.  that  of  Tlieuto* 
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bochoi  Jdng   of  the  Teutones,  foond  Janoaiy  <  A  fint  object  of  curiosi^  in  this  direction  it 

11th,  1613^  twenty-fiTO  fbetand  a  half  high ;  of  a  Port  Coon  Cave ;  this  magnificent  excavation  b 

fiiant  near  Maiarino,  iu  Sicily  in  1516,  thirty  aooenble  both  by  sea  and  land.    In  the  west 

feet;  ofanotfaer  in  1548,nearPalemi0y  thirty  feet,  side  are  two  apertures  by  which  it  can  be  tsa- 

&C&C  Bttt  whether  thtte  accounts  are  credited  or  toed  at  all  times,  but  the  violence  of  the  biiluws 

Doty  we  are  certain  that  the  stature  of  the  human  at  its  mouth  sometimes  forbids  the  most  adven 

body  13  by  no  means  fixed.     We  are  ourselves  turous  sailor  to  approach.    The  cave  is  of  coa> 

a  kind  of  giants  in  comparison  uf  the  Laplai^  sideiable  length,  and  boats  may  row  in  100 

ders;  nor  are  these  the  most  diminutive  people  yards  at  least.     The  formation  of  the  iuterioi- 

to  be  found  upon  the  earth.     The  abb^  la  is   very  extraordinary,  and  extremely  iutoreit 

Cbappe,  in  his  journey  into  Siberia  to  observe  ins  to  the  mineralogicai  tourist :  the  roof  an'- 

the  transit  of  Venus,  passed  through  a  village  sides  are  composed  of  rounded  stones,  imbet- 

inhabited  by  people  called  Wotiacks,  who  were  ded  in  a  basaJtic  paste,  of  extreme  hardness, 

not  above  four  feet  hi|^.  These  stones  i^;ain  are  formed  of  concenfrir 

GiAxra,  Rbbeluoos,  in  ancient  mythology,  ^heres,  resembUng  the  pellicles  of  an  onion. 
Ibe  sons  of  ObIus  and  Terra.  According  to  He-  The  appearance  of  the  cave,  viewed  from  the 
sod  they  sprang  from  the  blood  of  the  wound  innermost  mcess,  is  not  unlike  the  side  aisle  of  a 
which  Ccelus  received  from  his  son  Saturn.  goUiic  cathedral,  the  roof  being  a  tolerably  re- 
Hyginus  calls  them  sons  of  Tartarus  and  Terra,  gular  pointed  arch :  the  sides  appear  greasy,  and 
They  are  represented  as  endued  with  strength  do  actually  feel  so :  one  of  the  unbidden  attend- 
proportiooed  to  their  gigantic  size.  Some  of  ants,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  accompany .  the 
then,  as  Cottos,  Braareus,  and  Gyges,  had  each  party,  is  generally  provided  with  a  loaded  piece, 
fifty  heads  and  100  arms,  and  serpents  instead  of  upon  the  discharge  of  which,  a  tremendous 
legsl  They  were  of  a  terrible  aspect,  and  their  reverberation  of  sound  is  produced :  musical  in* 
hair  hong  loose  about  their  shoulders.  Pallene  struments  also,  when  played  with  judicious  mar 
and  its  neighbourhood  was  the  place  of  their  nagement,  i.  e.  by  allowing  a  short  pause  be- 
residenoe.  The  defeat  of  the  Titans,  to  whom  tween  the  succeeding  notes,  will  be  found  to 
they  were  nearly  related,  incensed  them  against  produce  most  agreeable  echoes.  Adjoining  this 
Jupiter,  and  they  all  conspired  to  dethrone  him.  cave  is  the  little  inlet  called  Port  Coon,  formed 
Accordingly  they  reared  Moum Ossa  upon  Pelion,  by  a  very  remarkable  whyndyke;  which  seems 
and  Olympus  upon  Ossa;  and  from  thence  at-  to  have  been  composed  of  seven  walls,  and  to  have 
tacked  the  gods  with  huge  rocks,  some  of  which  been  separated  from  the  dyke  in  front  of  the 
fell  into  the  sea  and  b^ame  islands,  and  others  precipice,  by  some  great  convulsion.  In  this 
fell  00  the  earth  and  formed  mountains.  Jupiter  shock  a  small  pyramidal  basaltic  rock  vras  de- 
summoned  a  council  of  the  gods;  when  being  tached  from  the  great  mass,  and  stands  now  in>- 
ioibrmed  thai  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  as-  sulated  in  the  centre  of  the  small  bay.  The 
sistance  of  some  mortal,  he  by  the  advice  of  ruins  of  the  whyndyke  are  attached  to  its  eastern 
Pallas  called  up  his  son  Hereules ;  and  with  the  side,  separated  into  a  number  of  distinct  walls, 
aid  of  this  hero  he  exterminated  the  giants  £n-  exhibiting  their  construction  by  horizontal 
celadns,  Polybates,  Alcyon,  Porphyrion,  the  two  prisms,  and  forming,  altogether,  a  very  curious 
sons  of  Alceus,  Ephialtes  and  OUius,  Eurytus,  object  Beyond  the  projecting  excavated  rock, 
Oytiiu^  Tythyus,  Pallas,  Hippolitus,  Agrius,  of  which  Port  Coon  Cave  is  composed,  is  a 
Thoon,  dod  "[j^phon,  the  last  of  whom  it  was  second  of  these  whyndykes,  being  one  side  of 
more  difficult  to  vanquish  than  all  the  rest.  Ju-  the  little  estuary  of  Port  Nabau 
piter,  having  thus  gained  a  complete  victory,  cast  '  On  the  west  of  Port  Coon  Cave  and  Dyke, 
the  rebels  down  to  Tartarus,  where  they  were  to  in  the  dark  perpendicular  cliff,  is  a  deep  and 
receive  the  full  punishment  of  their  crimes;  or,  lofty  cave,  accessible  by  water  alone.  The  en- 
according  to  some  of  the  poets,  he  buried  Uiem  trance  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  pointed 
alire  under  Mount  Mtoa,  and  different  islands.  areh,  and  is  remarkably  regular.    The  boatmen 

T%e  Gi ant's  Causeway  is  a  natural  pier  or  are  very  expert  in  entering  these  caves;  they 

promontory,  projecting  600  feet  into  the  sea,  on  bring  the  boat's  head  right  in  fronts  and,  watch- 

tb^  north  coast  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ire-  ing  Uie  roll  of  the  wave,  quickly  ship  the  oars, 

laod.    It  is  sometimes  described  as  the  south  and  sail  in  majestically  upon  the  smooth  rolling 

part  of  the  promontocy  of  Bengoo,  which  is  wave.    The  depth  of  Dunkerry  Cave  has  not 

eight  miles  west  of  Farehead.    In  describing  been  ascertained,  for  the  extremity  is  so  con- 

this  noble  natural  curiosity  of  Ireland,  we  shall  structed  as  to  render  the  management  of  a  boat 

arail  ourselves  of  the  published  accounts  of  a  there  impracticable    and    dangerous ;   besides, 

gentleman  (Bev.  G.  N.  Wright)  whose  descrip-  from  the  greasy  character  of  the  sides  of  the  cave, 

tire  sketches  of  his  native  countiy  have  elsewhere  the  hand  cannot  be  serviceable  in  forwardinff  or 

ealirened  our  pages.     He  conducts  us  from  retarding  the  boat    Along  the  sides  is  a  boraer- 

BelfestbyGlenann  and  Bally-castle  to  Ballintoy  ing  of  marine  plants,  above  the  surfiue  of  the 

and  Bushmills,  about  one  mile  from  the  Causeway,  water,  of  considerable  breadth.    The  roof  and 

vhere  there  is  an  inn  called  the  Causeway  Inn,  sides  are  clad  over  with  green  confervse,  which 

being  the  nearest  place  of  rest  and  refreshment,  gives  a  very  rich  and  beautiful  effect:  and  not 

'Approaching  me  shore  at  *  the  Rock  Heads'  Sie  least  curious  circumstance  connected  with  a 

it  becomes  necessary  to  abandon  all  kinds  of  visit  to  this  subterranean  apartment,  is  the  swel- 

^ides  as  well  as  our  horses,  and  trust  to  pe-  ling  of  the  water  within.    It  has  been  already 

destrian  activity  for  &e  remainder  of  the  padi  to  frequently  observed,  that  the  swell  of  the  sea 

the  Causeway.  upon  this  coast  is  at  all  times  heavy ;  and,  as 
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each  tucoessife  wave  roAs  into  the  cave»  the  Honejrcomb,  aod  lerefBl  of  oiae  fakwe  bees 

surface  risef  so  slowly^  and  awfully,  that  a  uer-  detected,  hut  the  hexagonal  fonn  pievaibiiiort 

vous  person  would  be  apprehensiTe  of  a  ceaseless  generally, 

increase  in  the  elevation  of  the  waters  until  they       '  £ach  pilkr  is  in  itself  a  dktiiet  niece  of 

reached  the  snmmit  of  the  cave.    Of  this,  how-  workmanship ;  it  is  sepuable  fiom  all  ttw  adja« 

ever,  there  is  not  the  most  distant  cause  of  ap-  cent  columns,  and  then  is  itsdf  sepeiable  into 

prehension,  the  roof  l)eing  sixty  iset  above  the  distinct  joints,  whose  aiticahtioii  is  as  perfect 

nigh  water  mark.     The  roaring  of  the  waves  in  as  human  exertion  could  have  fonned  than,  the 

the  interior  is  distinctly  heard ;  but  no  probable  extremities  of  each  joint  being  concave  or  ooiw 

conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  horn  this  as  to  the  tcx,  which  is  determined  by  the  teiminstioiB 

depth.    It  is  said  too,  that  ti^e  inhabitants  of  of  the  joint  with  whidi  it  was  united;  bat 

some  cottages  a  mile  removed  from  the  shore,  there  is  no  regularity  as  to  the  upper  or  Vmet 

have  their  slumbers  frequently  interrupted  in  the  extremi^  being  concave,  or  convex;  the  00I7 

winter's  nights,  by  d)e  subterranean  sounds  of  law  on  mis  pomt  is,  that  the  oontigaoas  jointi 

Ihinkerry  Cavern.    The  entrance  is  very  strik-  are  the  one  concave,  the  otiier  convex.   lo 

ini;  and  grand,  being  twenty-six  feet  in  breadth,  order  to  ensure  stabili^  to  this  piece  of  ardu- 

and  enclosed  between  two  natural  walls  of  dark  tecture,  the  angles  of  the  Inferior  joints  fn- 

basalt  and  the  visitor  will  enjoy  a  much  more  quently  overlap  thooe  of  the  superior  so  fioelj; 

perfect  view  of  the  natural  architecture  at  the  that  the  force  renuired  to  dislocate  them  fie. 

entrance,  by  sitting  in  the  prow  with  his  frice  to  quently  fractures  the  joints.    If  the  concavity  of 

the  stern  as  the  b<^t  returns.  any  pillar  be  examined,  it  vrill  be  found  to  zc 

'  Landing  again,  and  returning  to  the  Cause-  present  a  drde  inscribed  in  apolygoo;  iSm;  id- 

way  rnad,  pursue  its  windings  beneath  the  wild  terval  in  each  angle  intercepted  DOhreen  the  peri- 

and  barren  cliff  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  phery  of  the  circle,  and  the  sides  of  die  polygon 

when  the  first  view  of  the  Causewav  is  afforded,  peing  perfectly  horlzontaL    To  make  thii  more 

The  impression  at  first  produced  is  that  of  tlie  intelligible— suppose  the  extremity  of  the  pillv 

building  nf  an  extensive  pier,   for   which  the  or  joint  had  been  originally  in  a  soft  state,  bot 

stones,  blocked  out,  had  many  years  ago  been  in  a  polygonal  form,  and  that  a  heavy  iron  biU, 

Uid  upon  the  beech ;  but  from  some  great  nati-  whose  diaraeter  was  equal  to  the  shortest  dis- 

4)iia]  calamity,  or  other  unknown  cause,  the  work  meter  of  the  polygon,  was  laid  upon  it^  aad, 

w:is  interrupted,  and  the  laborers  all  dismissed,  being  removed  again,  left  a  basin-formed  ia- 

And  80  the  natives  believe,  that  the  giants  once  presrion  on  the  stone;  this  would  give  a  perfect 

commenced  this  colossal  task  of  forming  a  cause-  idea  of  the  appearance  which  the  concave  ends 

way  into  Scotland,  but  that,  being  expelled  by  exhibit :  the  convex,  on  the  other  hand,  ippesn 

the  ancient  Irish  heroes,  they  left  &b  great  work  as  if  the  ball  was  enclosed  vrithin  the  pilkr  still, 

imperfect.    It  is  not,  however,  the  magnitude  of  and  a  portion  of  the  sphere  projected  throo^ 

the  Causeway  which  surprises,  nor  the  distant  the  extremity  of  the  coltimn.   Tkus  very  matlie- 

▼iow  which  commands  attention ;  the  wonder  matical  appearance  of  the  circle  inscribed  in  as 

and  admiration  of  the  tourist  are  to  be  reserved  irregular  piiilygoo,  has  led  some  foncifol  theorisn 

until  he  steps  upon  the  very  surface  of  this  great  to  suppose,  that  these  curious  columns  migbt 

work  of  nature,  when  the  expectation  of  the  have  been  formed  by  die  compression  of  a  nuB< 

most  sanguine  and  the  amazement  of  the  most  ber  of  liquid  globules,  which  at  first  only  toochid 

experienced  traveller  will  indeed  be  frilly  rea-  at  one  point,  but,  when  the  pressure  was  io- 

lized.    To  the  left  are  seen  some  bold  projecting  creased  indefinitely,  vrere  formed  into  angubr 

rocks,  called  the  Stookins,  forming  a  partition  masses. 

between  Port-na-Baw  and  Port-na-Gange ;  and        '  Though  the  polygons  are  all  irregular,  yrt 

a  little  frirther  west,  dose  to  the  shore,  stands  the  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  adjacent  pillars  vt 

insulated  rock  called  Sea-GuU  Isle ;  and  between  equal,  so  that  the  contact  of  the  columns  is  con- 

PorUna-Gange  and  Port-Noffer  die  Causeway  plete.    And  we  have  already  mentioned,  tint, 

runs  out  into  the  sea.  notwithsta.  ding  the  qumber  and  dilforeat  values 

*  The   Causevray  consists  of  three   piers  or  of  the  concurring  angtes  in  each  point,  yet  tbeir 

moles,  projecting  from  the  base  of  a  stratified  sum  is  found  to  be  so  precisely  equal  to  to 

cliff,  about  400  feet  in  height :  the  principal  right  angles,  that  there  is  not  the  srnaliest  apePr 

mole  is  visible  for  about  300  yards  in  extent  at  ture  or  open  space  left  over  the  whole  arena  of 

low  water,  the  others  not  more  dian  half  that  basaltic  pavement.    So  close  is  the  flooring  01 

distance.    It  is  composed  of  polygonal  pillars,  this  natural  quay,  that,  whenever  any  substdcoce 

of  dark  colored  basalt,  so  closely  united,  that  it  of  the  surface  has  occurred,  water  will  be  fooM 

is  difficult  to  insert  more  than  a  knifo-blade  be-  to  lodge,  and  remain  for  a  length  of  time.   An 

tween  them ;  and  the  formation  of  a  continuous  this  suggests  also  a  curious  circumstaaoe,  to 

surface  at  each  point  in  the  pavement,  by  poly-  which  the  attention  of  the  visitor  will  be  called» 

gons  whose  auffles  vary  so  much  in  value,  would  upon  his  vrival  at  the  Causeway ;  tba^  althoogk 

have  surprised  even  Proclus,  yet  no  artificial  the  union  of  the  columns  has  been  just  lepr^ 

formation  can  exceed  this  in  accuracy.  Towards  sented  as  impervious  to  a  lodgment  of  ^9i»t 

the  centre  of  the  whole  mass  the  pillars  ascend ;  yet  on  the  west  side  of  the  Causeway  is  seen  a 

and,  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  snrfoce,  spriiig  of  water  bubbling  up  between  in  ^ J?* 

this  vertex   is  usually  called  the  Honeycomb,  terstices  of  the  columns  through  which  the  bladt 

The  pillars  are  irregular  prisms  of  an  uncertain  of  a  kiufe  could,  vrith  much  difficuKy,  be  intro* 

number  of  sides,  varying  from  three  to  nine :  duced.    This  is  called,  of  course,  tlie  (^u<j* 

tliere  is  one  of  Uiree  sides  near  die  centre  of  the  Well,  and  die  water  found  in  it  is  cxtreiatif 
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put.    It  inav  be  observed  also,  that  Ae  pillars,  that  liere  whole  palaces  hare  been  CTerwhelmed 

between  whicb  tbe  water  issues,  are  not  in  the  least  in  ruin.    These  successive  capes,  which  are  vi- 

wo^^  nor  arc  their  angles  less  accurate  than  sible  from  the  Causeway,  are  but  a  part  of  one 

th«e  of  any  pillar  in  the  Causeway.    In  the  great  headland,  called  Bengore,  the  rival  of  Ben* 

early  ages  of  natural  history,  many  ridiculous  more  or  Fair  Head,  and  similarly  formed.    On 

questions  were  proposed  relative  to  this  extra-  a  lofty  projecting  cliff,  east  of  the  Causeway, 

ordioaiT  piece  of  nature's  architecture,  which  stand  a  few  shattered  columns,  usually  known 

would  degrade  the  naturalist  of  the  present  age;  by  the  appellation  of  *  the  chimney  tops,'  and 

aroongit  the  rest,  it  was  seriously  proposed,  as  a  said  to  have  been  mistaken  by  the  crew  of  the 

UifficuU  and  important  question,  to  discover  the  vessels  composing  the    invincible  Armada  of 

depth  wbich  the  Causeway  pillars  run  perpen-  Spain,  and  fired    upon    as  such.'      Wright's 

dwularly  into  the  ground,  and  in  the  Encyclo-  Guide  to  the  Giants'  Causeway,  12mo.  London, 

psdia  fintannica  we  find  this  solemn  sentence :  1823. 

li!r,frTi^^»  ^*  Iw  ^^^^  ^^  GIAOUR,  a  Turkish  word,  sijjnifying  dog, 

nevtf  yet  dwoovered.'    But  the  modern  geolo-  used  by  the  Turks  to  designate  the  adherents  Sf 

^^^^!!l^.^'"r"^V"3'*''^"'^^*^^™^^^  *"  "^"K^^*"  «^«Pt  the  Mohammedan,  more 

ZS.^^    y^^J^:^"^!'  **  T^^ft  particularly  ChrbtJans.   The  use  of  it  is  lo  com- 

^.^^J^li^^^'5'*'*^'''*'^!^^^  ^^^^"^^  it  is  often  applied  without  intending 

fflty  be  measured  m  various  pans  of  the  range  an  insult 

t^^'i^J^^'^!'^''^  ^  ^  ^"""^'^r  ^^^^^  '«•  ''    Heb.  b^  to  end.    Any  old 

feet  m  thickness  or  depth.    The  answer  to  the  worn  out  animal. 

qiwy,  to  what  distance  does  it  extend  under  nrnnrn  «          ^     t      i.  •  j-  ••    .1 

«ler,  is  not  so  satisfiictory  in  a  nautical  point  ^^^^ER,  v.  n.     I     To  speak  indislincUy, 

ofTiew;  but  it  is  supposed  to  obey  the  same  «'?  b£»«h,  Ji, «.    ^  or  utter  words   without 

law  here  as  the  atratui  to  which  it  belongs  is  "«^"/"»5  ^PP^'^^  to  the  private  language  or 

fcnnd  to  do  elsewhere  ^    \xxvas  of  rogues  and  gipsies.    According  to 

'  TTie  Causeway,  which  is  entirely  composed  ^.H|"''^'  ^'^^^IL? "f^'u^  cS  T  ^"^  .^^ 

of  basaMc  pillars,  is  inclined  to  the  horizoAin  a  others  conjectured  to  be  formed  by  corruption 

small  angle,  and  may  be  traced  up  the  cliff  in  an  Sll^ff^^'-  t«^"^'  "  '?  T^^,  ^""""'^^^  J"."!!I 

easterly  direction,  ai^  culminates  at  the  distance  S^"f^  ^/"  •^?^?*^"  *"*H  *^  P"?^^^y  ^^^l"!^ 

of  one  mile  from  the  Causeway,  where  it  attains  ^^^^tlfl^f  ^"^^  ^t  ""SL"*^^^  ^'"P^^* 

the  height  of  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ^®  ^^'^'^     '^^^'J^a^     ^' 

It  m  proceeds  towards  the  east,  and  ultimately  j^^     ^^  „d  ^  in  uTRwnan  .t^et.. 

umseiges  at  Portmore.    This  is  not  the  grandest  ^             ^                           ^MUpmm 

m  most  magnificent  stratum  of  basalt :  the  next  Soma  of  both  mxm  writing  down  a  ni^mber^Flet- 

watom  but  one  to  this  forms  the  noblest  natural  ten,  jnit  u  U  came  into  their  heads  ;  npon  reeding 

t^twmade  in  the  world,  the  columns  being  more  thie  gOberiA,  that  which  the  omb  had  wrote  tonnded 

PCfto  in  their  articulation  than  the  great  co-  like  High  Dutch,  and  the  other  by  the  women  like 

umos  of  Fair  Head,  and  of  more  collossal  di-  Italian.                                                       Swift. 

meoaoDs  than  tfiose  of  the  Causeway.  GIFBET,  n.  #.  &  ».  «.    Fr.  gibet ;  barf).  Lat- 

t.  IC**""^.^*^*  ^  aflford  much  satis&^on  ^abaUa,  horn  Heb.  '>aa,»an  end  or  boundary— 

to  d>e  tounst  m  pomtoig  out  the  variety  of  form  ^insheu.  Thaton  which  male&ctors  arehanged 

and  posiUon  m  the  different  columns  around  the  or  exposed :  any  transverse  beam. 

v«iseway;  some  are  remarkable  for  the  great  „^.,  „         Lt    a         •«.    «v     l  .v  .   .^.^ 

b^oflbarjoints^othereareseenin^^^^^  .."^/ttr^bfdS' ^"^ '^' ^ 

^  of  the  precipice,  lying  m  an  horaonta!  when  wm  there  ever  cursed  atheiit  brou^t 

poBtion ;  but  this  IS  evidently  attributable  to  ex-  Unto  the  phbet,  but  he  did  adora 

tonal  causes,  as  all  the  columns  in  these  have  a  That  bleated  power  which  he  had  aet  at  nought! 

veiticalpoaition.    In  the  fiice  of  the  bold  strati-  Heoier. 

M  cliff,  east  of  tbe  Causeway,  some  very  perfect  Tou  acandal  to  the  atock  of  verse,  a  race 

and  regular  colonnades  of  clustered  pillars  are  Able  to  bring  the  gibbet  in  diagnce.      Cbaecbml. 

s^  tbe  most  perfect  of  which  are  called  the  II'  ^>^^  vp  haa  name.                          OUham, 

wgaos,  from  a  very  striking  resemblance  which  ^^^  auffered  death  himaelf  upon  tbe  rmygibbti 

«»»e%ade  beats  to  the  range  of  frontal  tubes  in  a  that  he  had  provided  for  another.            VEttftrnge. 

bi^e  chureh  organ.    And  opposite  these  is  ano-  ^T"  *^  '^  pnnciplee  to  the  Tones,  aa  if  they 

ih«>  ^u^  ,-JL-.ii-.  *u^  nfi- .->  T u..*  .k-  ^ew  ««•»  ow  next  buainem  ahould  be  to  erect  aiUete 


iber,  called  generally  the  Glints'  Loom,  but  the  ^^  ^*'  our  next  ouamemwiouia  »•  to  erect  ^ 

tM>m  -^— »  V       1  -A  •*    j-2r-        •  iT^                .  m  every  panth,  and  hang  them  out  of  the  way. 

WTO  giant  has  lost  its  distinguishmg  power  m  ^  r       »          — -»                            ^ 

this  vicinity  now,  as  every  stone  around  derives  One  to  destroy  ia  murder  by  tbe  law, 

an  epithet  or  name  from  iU  relative  situation  And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe, 

uiODgst  these  great  men's  supellectilia,  their  To  murder  thonsandatakea  a  epecioua  name 

chairs,  their  well,  &c.  War'a  glorioua  art,  and  givea  immortal  fame. 

'The  scenery  east  of  the  Causeway  is  truly  Yomg. 

rablime :  the  dark  precipitous  cliffs  which  rise  GIFBIER,  n.  t,   Fr.    Game ;  wild  fowl. 

Kgvlariy  in  gradually  retiring  strata,  certainly  Theae  impoata  are  laid  on  all  bntchera'  meat,  whtle,- 

mggest  the  idea  of  their  having  been  deposited  ^  'he  aame  time,  the  fowl  and  gibbier  ave  tms-free.    • 

age  after  age»  as  Werner  thought ;  and  the  ex-  Addi$um  on  Itafy, 

traoidinaiy  appearance  of  the  various  colonnades  GIBBON  (Edward),  Esq.,  a  celebrated  Eng- 

iBight,  for  a  moment,  seduce  the  foncy  of  the  lish  historian,  bom  at  Putney  in  Surrey,  April 

contemplating  visitori  and  lead  him  to  imagine,  27th,  1737.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward 
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Gibboiiy  £iq.|  uid  Judith,  daughter  of — Porten,  there,  he  made  the  tonr  of  Italy ;  and  at  Rome 

£aq.  merchant,  of  London.    His  family  was  on  the  15th  of  Oclober,  1764,  while  musing 

descended  from  John  Gibbon,  architect  to  £d-  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  capitol,  the  idea  of  his 

ward  III.,  who  posBessed  lands  in  Kent    His  great  work  first  started  into  his  mind.   Upon  his 

constitution    till    his  fifteenth    year    was    ex-  return  to  Hampshire  in  June,  1765,  he  found  his 

tremely  feeble,  as  were  those  of  his  brethren  and  fitther  involvea  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and,  tu 

sisteni,  who  all  died  in  infancy :  and  he  com-  relieve  him,  consented  to  the  sale  of  part  of  the 

Elains  that  '  the  chain  of  his  education  was  bro-  estate.    After  commencing  a  history  of  the  tcyo- 

en,  as  often  as  he  was  called  from  the  school  of  lutions  of  Switzerland,  which  he  suppressed,  he 

learning  to  the  bed  of  sickness.'    To  the  care  engaged  in  a  journal  entitled  Memoires  Literaires 

and  attention  of  his  maternal  aunt  he  ascribes  de  la  Grand  Bretagne,  and  published  2  vob.  for 

his  preservation  from  a  premature  death.    In  1767  and  1768;  but  his  partner  in  this  under- 

1745  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at  taking,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  goinff  abroad, 

Kingston;  in  Januarjr,  1749,  to  that  of  West-  when  the  third  volume  was  nearly  finished,  the 

minster;  and  in  Apnl,  1752,  to  Oxford,  where  work   was   discontinued.     Bishop  Warbiuton 

he  matriculated  in  Magdalen  College ;  the  pro-  having  about  this  time  published  an  Interpre- 

fessors  of  which  he  blames  greatly  for  tneir  tation  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  Virgil's  iEneid,  he 

reraissuess  and  inattention  to  his  moral  conduct  criticised  it  with  equal  asperity  and  success.    Of 

and  principles.  In  consequence  of  this  be  became  his  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  ^^imn 

a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  his  Empire,  the  1st  voL  was  published  in  1T76,  and 

sixteenth  year.    To  cure  the  youne  ^Catholic  of  met  with  extraoodinvy  saccess;  the  2d  and  3d 

his  errors,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  Protestant  vols,  appeared  in  1781 ;  and  the  4th,  5tli,  and 

fidth,  his  father,  within  three  weeks  after  his  6th,  in  1787,  established  Mr.  Gibbon's  fiune  as 

conversion  (June  30th,  1753)  sent  him  to  Swit-  an  historian.    Encomiums  were  lavished  on  htm 

zerland,  and  entrusted  him  to  the  tutorage  of  from  all  quarters  by  Mr.  Hume,  Dr.  Robertson, 

Mr.  Pavilliard,  a  Calviniit  minister  at  Lausanne,  Dr.  Watson,  Zimmerman,  lie.    The  last  repre- 

whom  Mr.  Gibbon  mentions  with  gratitude,  as  a  sents  Mr.  Gibbon  as  even  excelling  both  those 

most  excellent  preceptor.    Under  his  tuition  he  eminent  historians  in  point  of  style.    'All  the 

made  rapid  progress  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  dignity,' he  adds,  'all  the  charms  of  historic  style 

French  classics;  in  history,  geography,  logic,  are  united  in  Gibbon;  his  periods  are  melody 

and  metaphysics ;  and  was  also  soon  reclaimed  itself,  and  all  his  thoughts  have  nerve  and  vigor.' 

from  the  errors  of  popery ;  so  that  on  Christmas,  But  others,  while  they  give  our  author  fiill  credit 

1754,  he  received  tne  sacrament  in  the  church  of  for  acuteneas  of  penetration*  fertility  of  genius, 

Lausanne.    Thus  had  he  communicated  with  loxuriance  of  fancy,  elegance  of  style,  harmony 

three  different  churches  before  he  was  eighteen  oflanguage,  and  beauty  ofepithets.  Ice.,  object  that 

years  old.    These  jarring    opinions,  however^  *  the  uniform  stateliness  of  his  diction  sometime! 

ftuccessivelv    adopted    and    rejected,    and    the  imparts  to  his  narrative  a  degree  of  obscurity, 

xepeated  changes  so  rapidly  made  from  the  one  unless  he  desceuds  to  the  miserable  expedient 

to  the  other,  perhaps  contributed  to  weaken  our  of  a  note  to  explain  the  minuter  circumstances,' 

author's  faith  in  revelation,  and  to  lead  to  his  aod  that  'his  style  on  the  whole  is  much  too 

final  change  to  deism,  ^  much  as  hb  perusal  of  artificial;  which  gives  a  degree  of  monotony 

M.  Voltaire's  writings,  or  his  conversation  with  to  his  periods,  that  extends  almost  to  the  turn  oif 

that  author,  to  whom  he  introduced  himself  in  his  thoughts.'     But  a  more  serious  objection, 

1757.    About  this  time  Mr.  Gibbon  fell  in  love  it  has  been  added,  is  his  attack  upon  Christian- 

with  Mad.  Susan  Curchod,  daughter  of  the  ity ;  the  loose  and  disrespectful  manner  in  which 

minister  of  Crassay,a  lady  whom  he  describes  as  he  mentions  many  points  of  morality,  regarded 

possessed  of  every  accomplishment,  corporeal  as  important  on  the  principles  of  natural  reUgion ; 

and  mental,  diat  can  adorn  a  woman.    But,  and  tne  indecent  allusions  and  expresuoos  which 

though  the  consent  of  the  young  lad^  and  her  too  often  occur  in  the  work.     An  argumenta- 

parents  was  easily  obtained,  yet   his  fiither's  tive  attack  upon  Christianity  will  never,  merely 

tyrannical  veto,  to  which,  'after  a  painful  strug-  as    such,  be  condemned  or  shunned  by  the 

gle,'  he  submitted,  deprived  him  of  this  inesti-  Christian;  on  the  other  hand,  the  attack  is  never  to 

tnable  treasure,  and  of  matrimonial  felicity  for  be  carried  on  in  an  insidious  manner,  and  with  im- 

life.    Tike  Udy  was  afterwards  married  to  the  proper  weapons:  indeed ChristianiW itself,  to fiv 

celebrated  M.  Neckar.    In  spring,  1758,  he  was  from  dreading,  will  invite  every  mode  of  fiur  and 

recalled  to  England,  and  well  received  by  his  candid  discussion.  But  our  historian  often  makes, 

&ther;  at  whose  house  at  Beriton,  in  Hampshire,  when  he  cannot  readU^  find,  an  opportunity  to 

he  finished  a  work  he  had  begun  at  Lausanne,  insult  the  Christian  rehrion.  Such  indeed  is  his 

entitled  Essai  sur  1'  ^tude  de  la  Literature,  which  eagerness  in  the  cause,  uiat  he  stoops  to  the  moat 

he  published  in  1761, 13mo.,  with  a  dedication  despicable  pun,  or  to  the  most  awkward  perver- 

to  his  fiither.    Previous  to  this  period,  he  had  sion  of  language,  for  the  pleasure  of  turmng  the 
been  appointed  a  captain  in  the  South  Hamp-'  Scripture  into  ribaldrv,  or  calling  Jesus  an  im- 

shire  militia,  in  which  he  served  two  years,  and  poster.    Yet  of  the  Christian  rdigion  has  Mr. 

which  contributed  to  make  him  better  acquainted  Gibbon  himself  observed,  that  Mt  contains  a 

with  English  manners,  principles,  and  parties,  pure,  benevolent,  and  univeml  system  of  ethici. 

At  the  peace  in  1763  he  went  abroad;  and  after  adapted  U>  every  duty  and  every  condition  of 

▼isiting  Paris,  where  he  was  introdtt^  to  Messrs.  life.     Various  answers  to  Mr.  Gibbon's  attack 

D' Alembeit  and  Dklerot,  returned  to  his  fitvorite  on  Christianity  were  published  bv  Dr.  Chelsam, 

iwideace  at  lansanne    Having  spent  some  time  Dr.  Randolph,  lord  Hailes.  Dr.  Wation,  b*shop 
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orUiiKia^I>r.Whtte,Mr.Apdiorpe,Mr.DftTii,  thmmtt,  by dutMevt  und  tmmi,  ihmOhg'^ 

Mr.  Tajkut,  Dr.  Priestley,  tud  others.    To  most  •■"W  ■hdls,  wmm  thaa  awmy,  Mdaemg  ikoM  that 

of  these  oar  author  made  no  reply,  Aough  his  "•  waeave  and  ^iMom  lo  a  flat. 

posthamoQs  memoin  allow  that  he  felt  the  weight  Woodward'§  Nmtmal  Hittorif. 

of  some  of  them.    Oar  aathor,  however,  was  no  ^o  tu3t»  tha  coavaaity  of  cfaa  aaitk  diieeraiUe^ 

frieod  to  new  opinions  in  politics.     Being  intro-  Mppoi*  •  «>»«  l«ft«<l  ia  tha  air,  that  ha  may  hava 

daced  into  the  house  of  commons  as  M.  P.  for  *«P^"»««  horiaon;  bat thea« becaoia of  tha distaaca, 

Lbkeard  in  1774,  he  nniformly  supported  ad-  ^^y;^^*^P»<''''^^\rMUMkwnj, 

ministniion  with  his  Tote,  during  tKe^American  1«  ^«ld  oaly  tea  r  great  areolar  ^A.^ 

war ;  and  upon  the  French  revolution  he  adopted  _,                                   ^             ^'^ 

Mr.  Baike's  creed,  in  eveiy  thing  but  his  reve-  GiBBOSixt,  ui  surgery,  denotts  any  piotubww 

rence  for  church  establishmenU.    Soon  after  the  "*«>,  or  convexity  of  the  body,  as  in  a  person 

down&l   of  lord    North's   administration,    he  hump-backed.    Infonts  are  much  more  subject 

retnmed  to  Lausanne ;   but  his  Swiss  friend  ^^  gibbosity  than  adults,  and  it  oftener  proceeds 

dying,  and  French  politics  prevailing  in  Berne,  ^"»  external  than  internal  causes.  A  foil,  blow, 

be  left  his  Paradise,  as  he  styled  it,  and  i«tumed  ®'  **»«  ^^  frequenUv  thus  distoru  the  tender 

to  Loodon  in  June,  1793.    He  did  not  however  ^«*«*  of  infonts.    When  it  proceeds  from  an 

«joy  this  retreat  long.    His  constitution  had  internal  oausa,  it  is  generally  from  a  relaxation  of 

suffered  much  from  repeated  attacks  of  tlie  gout,  ^®  ligaments  that  sustain  the  spine,  or  a  caries 

and  a  swelling  of  his  ancles ;  and,  after  having  ^^  i^  vertebne ;  though  the  spine  may  be  inflecU 

been  often  tapped  for  a  hydrocele,  he  died  at  ^  forward,  and  the  vertebrae  thrown  out,  by  a 

limdon,  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  on  the  16th  ^^  strong  and  repeated  action  of  the  abdominal 

of  January,  1794,  in  the  flfty-seventh  year  of  his  >""«>«••    This,  if  not  timely  redressed,  grows 

age.  up  and  fixes  as  the  boner  harden,  till  in  adults  it 

GIBBONS  (Grinling),  a  celebrated  modem  ^  ^*>*»My  irretrievable :  but  when  the  disorder  is 

carrer  and  statuary,  was  bom  in  London  of  «<»«*»  and  tha  penon  young,  there  are  hopes  of 

Dutch  parents  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen-  ^  ^>^* 

tory.    He  was  patronised  boA  by  Charies  II.,  Gibbous,  in  astronomy,  is  used  in  raspeet  to 

and  James  II.;  and  gave  to  wood  and  coin,  to  ^  enlightening  paru  of  the  moon,  whilst  she  is 

marble  and  to  bronze,  fhe  lightness  of  flowers.  »"ov»n8[  from  w  first  quarter  to  the  full,  and 

His  principal  remaining  works  arc,  the  wooden  ^  *«  ^^^  to  the  last  quarter:  for  aU  that 

ftrone  at  iJanterbuiy,  the  moniunent  of  viscount  **°^«  die  dark  part  appears  homed  or  folcated ; 

Camden,  at  Exton  in  Rutlandshire,  the  font  in  "^d  the  light  one  hunched  out,  convex,  or  gib^ 

St  James's  Church,  the  statue  of  Charles  II.  at  ^^;^^ 

Charing  Cross,  and  that  of  James  11.  in  the  Prifv  GIBBS  (James),  A.  M.,  a  celebrated  Scottish 

Garden.     He  died  in  1721.  architect,  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1674.    Hisfotber 

GiBBOMS  (Thomas),  D.  D.,  a  dissenting  minis-  ^«»  »  merchant  of  that  city,  and,  parties  running 

ter  of  some  popularity,  was  bom  in  1730  at  ^9^  ^^^^  ^^^9  he  named  his  two  dogs  Whig 

Swaffham,  Norfolk.    He  became  in  1742  pastor  »»d  Tory,  in   ridicule   of  both    parties ;-*aA 

of  ao  Independent  meeting-house  in  Silver-street,  offence  for  which  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen 

London;  but  the  nexf  year  removed  to  Haber-  summoned  him  before  them, and  condemned  the 

dMher'i  IlalL    In  1754  he  was  one  of  the  tutors  ^'^o  dogs  to  be  hanged  at  the  cross !    Yonng 

of  the  Mile  End  Academy,  and  in  1764  received  ^"^^  ^"^  educated  at  the  Marischal  College, 

>  diploma  from  the  university  of  Aberdeen      He  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  to  degree  of  A.  M.    About  1694 

died  in  1785 ;  having  published,—!.  Juvenilia ;  ^«  travelled  into  Holland,  where  he  spent  some 

or  Poems   on  Sevend  Occasions.    2.    Family  y«w»  ^di  an  eminent  architect;  and  where,  in 

Sermons,  8vo.    3.  A  System  of  Rhetoric,  8vo.  ^^OO,  be  was  introduced  to  the  earl  of  Mar,  who 

1  Female  WorAies;  or  the  Lives  of  Pious  gwwrously  assisted  him  with  money  and  reeom- 

Women,  2  vols.,  8vo.    5.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Isaac  mendatory  letters,  to  enable  him  to  comnlete 

Watts,  8vo.    After  his  death,  diree  volumes  of  ^"oseU  under  the  best  Italian  masteis.    About 

Itts  sermons  were  published.  ^710  he  left  Italy,  and  returned  to  England, 

GIBBOS1Ty,fW.^      Fr.   gibhmiti;  Latin  where  he  found^hisTOblepalrwnfovorw^^ 

Gib'              "              "'  A       ^  1-  -              J  *^_      .    .« 

Gib' 
tnequali^. 

oeoce.  ^                                             - 

I  Oeaaad  how  th«  cmmelt  of  Bactria  eamo  to  hw  Strand,  and  several  others.    Among  many  other 

tvo  bonchM  oa  thefar  back,  whareas  the  camelf  of  beautiful  edifices  planned  by  him,  and  built  b^ 

Anbia  hare  bat  onoT    How  oxen  in  lome  conntriei  bis  direction,  we  shall  Only  mention  the  Radcliffe 

Ugaa  and  eontiine  gObom  or  hukch-baekod  ?  Library  at  Oxford ;  the  King's  CoU^^  Royal 

Bnmm.  Library,  and  Senate  House  at  Cambridge;  and 

A  poiatod  flinty  rock,  all  ban  and  black,  f^  d^]^^  ^f  Newcastie's  monument    He  died 

Oww  giUom  from  behiad  the  inoBirtain'a  hadL^  ^^  ^f  ^^j^,^   ^jg^^    ^^^^    ^   fortune   of 

•hip.  from  ei«fa  other,  hot  the  giU^iitg  of  the  inteq^  of  modem  celebrity,  was  bom  m  175*  at  Exeter, 

M  water  t                                                 Hay.  >n  which  city  bis  father  was  a  surgeon.    He  was 

The  boD«e  wfll  rice,  and  make  a  gUfboui  member.  *  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College  Cambridge 

WitemoH.  on  the  royal  foundation.     In  1772  he  obtained 
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ftCraren  icliobnhtp.  After  tfaisy  eatering  him- 
•elf  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  oooUacted  an  acquaint* 
anoe  with  Mr  Dunning,  afterwards  lord  Ajhbor- 
lon,  whose  patronage  became  important  U>  him. 
He  succeeded  Mr.  Burke  in  the  reoorderdiip  of 
the  city  of  Bristol,  and  was  an  able  and  eloquent 
pleader  at  the  bar.  His  exertions  on  the  triab 
of  Tooke,  Hardy,  Thelwall,  ficc,  in  particular, 
ranked  him  high  in  his  profession ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  through  the  situations  of  cnief 
justice  of  Chester,  solicitor,  and  attorney-general 
(on  accepting  which  last  office  he  was  kn^;fated), 
till,  being  raised  to  the  bench,  he  was,  in  1814, 
i&nidly  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  lord  cidef  justice 
of  the  common  pleas.  Sir  Vicary  only  filled  this 
last  post  about  four  years,  when  his  infirmities 
compelled  him  to  resign.  He  surmed  about 
two  years,  and  died  in  the  month  of  Februaiy, 
1820. 

GIB'CAT,  11.  s.  Gib  and  cat  An  old  worn- 
out  cat 

I  un  u  melancholy  u  a  gibeat,  or  a  lagged  bear. 


GIBE,  V.  n.,  v,a^litn,i.  -^     Old  French  ^o- 
Gi'sER,  ft.  s.  >ber:  Goth.  gaSer^ 

GifhiKGLY, adv.  jeabba,  to  mock; 

Belg.  gabbim  ;  Ital.  gahbare.    To  reproach ;  ri- 
dicule; taunt;  upbraid;  or  sneer. 

When  he  saw  her  toy,  and  gibt,  and  geer. 
And  paae  the  boondt  of  modest  meny  make. 
Her  dalliance  he  deepiaed.  £^iwer. 

They  seem  to  imagine  that  we  have  erected  of  late 
a  frame  of  some  new  religion,  the  frurnitue  whereof 
we  ehoold  not  have  bonowed  from  our  enemies,  leit 
they  should  afterwards  laugh  and  gib§  at  our  party. 


built  upon  a  hill  as  its  iKune  importt.  This  ci^ 
gave  birth  to  Saul,  the  first  lung  of  lflnel,fcr 
which  reason  it  is  often  called  Gibeah  of  SauL 

GIBEON,  a  ci^  seated  on  an  eminence  about 
forty  fiirlongs  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  frr 
from  Gibeah.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites. 

GIBEONTTES,  an  ancient  nation  of  Canaan^ 
who,  hearing  of  Joshua's  great  conquests,  saved 
their  lives  at  the  expense  of  their  liberty,  by  a 
representation  that  they  belonged  to  a  very  re- 
mote countr?9  and  desired  to  make  an  alluince 
with  the  Hebrews. '  See  Joshua  ix.  3^-27.  The 
Gibeonites  were  descended  from  the  Hivites, 
and  possessed  four  cities;  viz.  Chephirah,  Bee* 
roth,  Kirjathjearim,  and  Gibeon;  which  were 
afterwards  given  to  the  Beniamites,  except  the 
last,  which  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  Gi- 
beonites continued  subject  to  those  burdens 
which  Joshua  had  imposed  on  them,  and  wcse 
veiy  faithfid  to  the  Israelites  till  the  dispeEsion 
of  that  nation. 

GIBXETS,  n.  s.  Minsheu  says,  from  gobbei, 
a  good  mouthful ;  Mr.  Thomson  refers  us  to  the 
Saxon  jibhu ;  M.  Goth.  giUs,  a  wing ;  aocoiding 
to  Junius,  more  properly  from  Fr.  giiier,  same. 
The  parts  of  a  goose  which  are  cut  off  beftne  it 
is  roasted. 

Tis  holyday ;  previde  me  better  cheer : 
Tie  holyday  \  and  shall  be  roond  the  year  s 
Shall  I  my  booaehold  gods  and  genioa  cheats 
To  make  him  rich  who  grudges  aae  my  nwat  t 
That  he  may  loll  at  ease  ;  and  pampered  higjh. 
When  I  am  hud,  may  feed  on  jAbl  pie  f 


Mark  the  fleers,  the  giim,  and  notable  scorns 
That  dwell  in  every  regwn  of  Us  fitce.    Sllail^pesrt. 

Yoa  are  well  understood  to  be  a  more  pefiect  pb§f 
of  the  table,  lihan  a  necessary  bencher  of  the  capiioU 

Id.  CorMamu. 
Why,  that's  the  way  to  choke  a  pMy  ^piri^ 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace 
Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools. 

8haktp0are. 
His  present  portanoe 
OHinglgf  and  aagravuly  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bean  to  you.     Id, 

He  is  a  giher,  and  oar  present  business 
Is  of  mors  serious  consequence.       Ben  Jomm, 
The  good  man  was  by  nature  gay 
Could  ^b§  and  j<^  as  well  as  pray. 

SpmtnUU. 
The  rich  have  still  a  gibt  in  store. 
And  will  be  monstroua  witty  on  the  poor. 

DrydaM. 
If  they  would  hate  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts, 
dieir  ayezsion  would   be  too  strong  for  little  p6et 
every  moment.  Speetaior, 

Braw  the  beasts  as  I  describe  them, 
From  their  features  while  I  gibe  them.      Swift, 
Thus  with  talents  well  endued. 
To  be  scurrilous  and  rude. 
When  yon  pertly  raise  your  snout. 
Fleer  and  gibe,  and  laugh  and  flout.         Id. 
Hypocrisy  with  frown  severe 
Scurrility  with  gibing  air.  Id, 

m  the  tried  Jade,  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl, 
FfOVoUng  envious  gibe  from  each  pedestrian  churl. 

GIBEAH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  lying  north  of 
JerMflltm  about  twenty  or  thirty  riirlongs,  and 


GIBRALTAR,  a  promontory,  and  important 
fortress,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  ait  the  eatranoe 
from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
in  £ict  a  great  rocky  mountain,  about  three  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  from  half  to 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  ikom  1200 
to  1400  feet  in  height  On  the  north  side  is  an 
isthmus,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
half  as  much  in  breadth,  which  connects  this  vast 
mass  of  rock  with  the  continent  Its  northern 
front  is  almost  perpendicular;  and  the  east  side 
is  full  of  precipices,  while  the  south,  being  nar- 
row and  abrupt,  presents  hardly  any  pooibilitf 
of  approsach  even  to  an  enemy  in  command  oi 
the  sea.  On  none  of  these  sides  has  this  fortress 
ever  been  attacked;  there  remains  only  the  west- 
em  front,  whidi  is  almost  as  abrupt  as  the 
others,  but  which  may  be  approached  in  ship- 
ping from  the  bay,  and  on  a  level  part  of  which 
the  town  is  built 

The  rock  is  in  general  calcareous;  and,  on 
blowing  it  up,  fossil  bones  and  teeth  have  been 
found,  which  at  Erst  were  supposed  to  be  human* 
but  are  now  known  to  belong  to  quadropeds 
The  rock  has  also  several  caverns,  of*^  which  that 
of  St  Michael  on  the  west,  is  the  largest;  it  is 
1110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rain 
water  continusdly  filtrates  through,  and  forms 
stalactites,  some  of  which  extend  from  the  roof 
to  the  bottom,  forming  columns  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  which  continually  increase  in  bulk. 
Excavations  have  been  formed  in  the  rock  by^ 
blasting,  capable  of  holding  the  entire  garrison 
of  6000 men;  and  diese  subtenaoean  banacks 
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oammiinicate  with  all  tlie  batteries  by  passages  of   tercourse  with  Afnea,  ordered  a  castle  to  be 

the  nflie  kind,  all  of  which  may  be  traversed  on  built  on  the  face  of  the  hill.    Part  of  the  build- 

Itnrseback.    E^giil   bomb-proof  cisterns,    each  ing  still  remains :  and,  from  an  inscription  diis- 

CQotainuig  40,000  tons,  are  kept  constantly  full  corered  above  the  principal  gate,  appears  to  hare 

nf  water,  by  collecting  all  the  little  runs  on  the  been  finished  in  725.    it  continued  in  the  pos- 

west  side  of  tht  rock,  and  the  water  is  allowed  session  of  the  Saracens  till  1310,  when  it  was 

to  deposit  its  sediment    in  immense  troughs  taken  by  Perez  de  Guzman,  under  Ferdinand  IV. 

brfore  it  is  let  into  the  cisterns.  king  of  Castile.     In  1333,  however,  it  was  sur- 

The  bay  of  Gibraltar  is  nine  miles  long,  and  rendered  to  the  son  of  the  emperor  of  Fez,  who 

fife  broad,  and  forms  a  convenient  and  well-  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Moorish  king  of 

protected  naval  station.    One  side  is  formed  by  Granada.  An  attempt  was  made  upon  it  in  1349 

the  promontory  and  isthmus ;  to  the  south  is  the  by  Alphonso  XI.,  king  of  Castile ;  but,  when  the 

sa;  the  other  sides  of  the  bay  (the  west  and  fortress  bad  been  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 

aoitb)  are  formed  by  the  main  land  of  Spain,  but  a  pestilential  fever  broke  out  in  the  Spanish  camp, 

the  command  of  the  whole  depends  on  the  pos-  which  carried  off  the  king  himself  with  great 

seaion  of  the  promontory.  part  of  his  army ;  after  which  the  enterprise  was 

The  town  of  Gibraltar  consists  of  a  principal  abandoned.     The  fortress  continued  in  the  pos- 

tfiect,  from  bslf  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  session  of  the  Saracens  of  Fez  until  1410,  when  it 

and  containing  12,000  inhabitants,  English,  Spa-  was  taken  by  Joseph  III.  king  of  Granada.    A 

niuds,  and  Jews ;   each  religion  being  fully  design  of  attacking  it  was  formed  by  Henry  de 

tolerated.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  Guzman   in    1435  ;  but,  the   enterprise   mis- 

nppoited  by  bastions  and  other  works,  and  was  carried  through  his  imprudence,  and  ne  was  de- 

fennerly  under  strict  military  regulations,  no  feated  and  slain.     However  it  was  at  length 

ialabitant  being  allowed  to  be  out  of  his  home  taken,  after  a  gallant  defence,  by  his  son  John 

after  eleven  o'clock,  without  express  permission  de  Guzman  in  1462 ;  since  which  time  it  has  re- 

from  the  governor;   and  neither  hawkers  nor  mained  in  the  hands  of  Europeans, 

beggars  were  permitted  in  it.    The  abuses  and  In  1540  Gibraltar  was  surprised  and  pillaged 

notions  consequent  to  this  species  of  govern-  by  Piali  Hamet,  one  of  Barbaroesa's  corsairs ; 

aeot,  induced  the  pariiament  to  erect  it  into  a  but  the  pirates,  having  fallen  in  wi^  some  Sici- 

body  corporate,  and  the  civil  power  is  now  lian  galleys,  were  by  them  defeated,  and  all 

Isdgied  in  its  magistrates.    Its  chief  protection  is  either  killed  or  taken.  In  Uie  leign  of  Charles  V. 

derived  from  the  batteries  on  the  neighbouring  the  fortifications  of  Gibraltar  were  modernised, 

Ikeights,  which  sweep  both  the  isthmus  and  the  and  such  additions  made  as  to  render  them  aU 

approach  to  the  town  by  water.  In  the  last  siege  most  impregnable.  But  in  1704,  in  consequence 

tbe  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  but  it  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  court  of  Britain 

«as  afterwards  rebuilt  on  an  improved  and  en-  to  assist  the  archduke  Charies  in  his  pretensions 

biged  plan.    The  houses  have  flat  roofi^  and  to  the  Spanish  crown,  Sir  George  Rooke  was 

bov  windows  are  used  generally  for  shops ;  they  sent  with  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  Mediterra- 

aif  painted  black,  to  blunt  the  dazzling  rays  of  nean,  and  an  attempt  on  Gibraltar  was  resolved 

<Wsiui,with  a  white  stripe  to  mark  each  story  or  upon.    On  the  21st  of  July,  1800  troops  wore 

ioor.  Out  of  the  main  streets  the  inhabitants  are  landed  upon  the  isthmus  under  the  prince  of 

nocfa  crowded,  as  was  exemplified  in  the  rapid  Hesse  Darmstadt;  and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  go- 

<pre«ling  of  a  contagious  fever,  communicated  vemor  to  surrender,  a  cannonade  was  begun  from 

^  Cadiz  in  1804,  which  swept  off  many  thou-  the  fleet  on  the  23d,  and  kept  up  so  briskly  that 

md  iidiabttants;  the  military  escaped  only  from  in  five  or  six  hours  the  Spaniards  were  driven 

^  observance  of  the  strictest  precautions,  and  from  many  of  their  guns,  especially  at  the  new 

^  their  being  lodged  on  hiffher  ground.    The  mole-head.     The  admiral,  perceiving  that  by 

ciunate  of  Gibraltar  is  qualified  by  the  vicinity  gaining  this  part  of  the  fortification  the  reduction 

of  the  sea,  and  less  hot  than  might  be  expected  of  the  rest  would  be  facilitated,  ordered  out  some 

m  the  latitude  of  36°.  armed  boats  to  take  possession  of  it     On  their 

Cottons,  and  other  manufiictures,  are  its  im-  approach  the  Spaniards  sprung  a  mine,  which 

poiti  from   Eneland ;    sugar,  rum,  and  other  demolished  part  of  the  works,  killed  two  lieute- 

iMuce,  from  the  West  Indies;  tobacco,  rice,  nants  and  forty  men,  wounding  about  sixty  more, 

lod  fbur,  from  North  America ;  while  wine.  Notwithstanding  this  disaster  the  assaiUnts  kept 

frvits,  silk,  w^  and  other  Mediterranean  articles,  possession  of  the  work,  and  took  a  small  bastion 

ire  brought  in  from  the  east  The  port  is  formed  naif  way  between  the  mole  and  the  town.     On 

W  moles  of  considerable  extent     The  chief  this  the  governor  capituUted,  and  the  prince  of 

T«bbc   buildings   are   the  navy  hospital,  the  Hesse  took  possession  of  the  gates  on  the  24th. 

victoalling  oflfee,  barracks,  and  governor's  house.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  1 50  men,  marched  out 

Hie  olaces  of  worship  an  English  church,  Catho-  with  the  honors  of  war ;  and  the  Spaniards  who 

he  cnapely  and  three  svnagogues ;  here  is  also  a  chose  to  remain  were  allowed  the  same  privileges 

■naU  but  elegant  playhouse;  and  a  respectable  they  had  enjoyed  under  Charies  II.    The  works 

garrison  library.  were  found  very  strong,  and  the  place  well  pro- 

This  important  fortress  seems  to  have  been  first  vided  with  ammunition  and  military  stores :  yet 

particularly  nocieed  as  a  pUce  of  consequence  the  capture  was  held  of  little  value  by  the  British 

la  the  year  712.    At  dial  time  the  general  of  the  court. 

caliph  Al  Walid  tended  with  an  army  of  12,000  This  conquest  was  achieved  with  the  loss  of 

Bwn  on  the  isthmus  between  the  general  of  the  about  sixty  killed  and  216  wounded  on  the  part 

the  continent ;   and,  that  he  might  secure  an  in-  of  the  English.    The  prince  of  Hesse  remainfd 
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governor,  and  eighteen  men  of  war  were  left  at  munition  and  provisione.    These  had  sailed  from 
Lisbon  under  the  command  of  Sir  'John  Leake,  Cape  Spartel,  and  were  in  danger  of  foiling  mto 
to  succour  the  garrison  if  there  should  be  occa-  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  whose  fleet  they  mis- 
sion.   The  loss  of  such  an  important  fortress,  took  for  their  own ;  but  escaped  by  bcmg  be- 
however,  having  alarmed  both  the  court9  of  Ma-  calmed.    Sir  John  Leake,  having  thus  powerfully 
drid  and  Paris,  orders  were  sent  to  the  marquis  reinforced  the  garrison,  set  sail  for  Lisbon,  wheie 
de  Villad^rias  a  Spanish  grandee,  to  lay  siege  to  he  arrived  about  the  end  of  the  year.    In  the 
it.    The  prince  of  Hesse  in^mediately  applied  beginning  of  1705  the  Spaniards  were  reinforced 
to  Sir  John  Leake  for  assistance;  but,  before  the  by  a  considerable  body  of  infantry,  and  on  the 
latter  bad  time  to  comply  with  his  request,  a  11th  of  January  made  an  attack  on  tlie  King's 
French  fleet  arrived,  and  debarked  six  battalions  Lines,  but  were  repulsed.    The  attack  was  k- 
to  assbt  the  Spaniards ;  at\er  which  tbev  pro-  newed  next  day  by  600  grenadiers,  French  and 
ceeded  to  the  westward,  leaving  only  six  ^igates  Walloons,  supported  by  1000  Spaniards,  under 
in  the  bay.    Tl^e  trenches  were  opened  on  the  lieutenant  general  Fuy.    They  showed  an  ioten- 
1 1  th  cf  October,  about  which  time  Sir  John  ar-  tion  to  storm  a  breach  which  had  been  made  in 
rived  with  twenty  sail  of  English  and  Dutch  the  round  tower  at  the  extremity  of  the  Kind's 
ships ;  but,  hearing  that  the  French  were  about  Lines,  and  another  in  the  entrenchment  on  tike 
to  attack  him  with  a  superior  force,  he  returned  hill.    The  retrenchment  which  covered  the  latter, 
to  refit     Having  left  orders  at  Lbbon  to  make  with  part  of  the  entrenchment  joining  the  pnci- 
preparations  for  this  purpose,  he  accomplished  pice  of  the  rock,  was  defended  at  night  by  a 
the  work  with  such  expedition  that,  on  the  29th,  captain,  three  subalterns,  and  ninety  men ;  but 
he  returned,  and  surprised  in  the  bay  three  the  captain  usually  withdrew,  with  two  subalterns 
frigates,  a  fire  ship,  two  English  prizes,  a  tartan,  and  sixty  men,  at  day  break.    The  round  tovtf 
and  a  store  ship.    After  this  he  landed  some  re-  was  deranded  by  180  men,  commanded  by  a 
inforoements,  supplied   the  garrison  with  six  lieutenant  colonel.    The  marquis,  by  desetiers 
months'  provisions,  and  sent  on  shore  500  sai-  from  the  garrison,  had  obtained  intelligeoce  of 
lors  to  assist  in  repairing  the  breaches.     The  the  strength  of  these  posts,  and  planned  his  a:- 
Spaniards  supposing  that  Uie  garrison  would  now  tack  accordingly.    The  detachment  for  the  uppvr 
be  off  tiieir  guard,  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  breach  mounted  the  rock  at  midnight,  and  coc- 
their  fleet,  formed  the  rash  design  of  attempting  cealed  themselves  in  the  clifis  until  the  capUia 
iq  surprise  the  place,  though  the  British  admiral  had  withdrawn ;  after  which,  advancii&g  to  the 
was  still  before  it.    In  this  mad  ^^teropt  500  brave  point  of  the  entrenchment,  they  threw  grenade^ 
volunteers  associated,  taking  the  sacrament  never  on  the  subaltern  and  his  party,  so  that  they  were 
to  return  unless  they  accomplished  their  purpose,  obliged  to  leave  the  place.    At  the  same  time 
lliey  were  conducted  by  a  goaUherd  to  tne  soudi  800  men  stormed  the  round  tower,  where  beo- 
side  of  the  rock  near  the  cave-guard.    This  they  tenant  colonel  Bar  made  a  ▼igorous  defence* 
mounted,  and  lodged  themselves  die  first  night  though  the  enemy  annoyed  them  on  the  flaab 
in  the  cave  of  St  Michael :  the  next  they  scaled  with  great  stones  and  grenades.     Obsenrin!, 
Charles  V.*s  wall ;  surprised  and  massacred  the  however,  the  Spaniards  marching  down  to  c%i 
guard  at  Middle-hill;  where  afterwards, by  ropes  off  his  retreat  from  the  town,  he  retired ;  aod. 
and  ladders,  several  hundreds  of  the  party  de-  by  getting  over  the  parapet  of  the  king's  boes. 
signed  to  support  tliem  were  hauled  up ;  but,  descended  into  the  covered  way,  where  the  £b^ 
being  discovered,  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  lish  guards  were  posted.    Thus  the  garrisoo  wen 
of  grenadiers,  and  all  either  killed  or  taken,  alarmed ;  all  the  regiments  were  assembled  tf 
Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes  the  Spaniards  their  proper  posts ;  and  captain  Fisher  to^ 
contiuued  the  siege,  and  fitted  out  a  stiong  vourea  to  stop  tlie  progress  of  the  enemy  «^ 
squadron  from  Cadiz,  to  intercept  the  provbions  seventeen  men,  but  they  were  repulsed,  and  hun- 
seot  to  the  garrison ;  expecting  that,  on  the  ar-  self  taken  prisoner.    At  last,  however,  the  to«er 
rival  of  their  fleet,  Sir  John  would  be  obliged  was  retaken  by  lieutenant  colonel  Moocal  at  t&< 
to  retire,  and  the  garrison  to  surrender.    They  head  of  400  or  500  men,  after  it  had  bceo  in  tl» 
continued  their  fire  therefore  with  add itionalfiiry,  possession  of  the  enemy  upwards  of  so  hoot. 
dismounted  many  of  the  cannon,  and  did  es-  The  garrison  were  now  farther  reinforced  by  su 
sential  injuvy  lo  the  woriu,  in  several  different  companies  of  Dutch  troops  aod  300  Eq^ 
places.    The  prince  of  Hesse,  however,  exeited  soldiers,  with  provisions  and  stores.    "Hie  assail- 
nis  utmost  to  disappoint  their  expectations.    As  ants,  however,  were  still  determined  to  go  oa. 
it  was  probable  that  they  might  attempt  to  stonn  The  marquis  de  Villadarias  was  superseded  b> 
the  curtain,  a  curvette  was  dug  in  the  ditch,  marischal  Tesse,  a  Frenchman,  witn  whoa  ai- 
which  was  filled  by  the  tide,  and  a  double  row  miral  Pointis  was  desired  to  co-operate  in  hloci* 
of  palisades  placed  parallel  to  the  works;  and  ing  up  the  place.    The  marischal  joiocii  *^^ 
the  chambers  of  the  mine  under  the  glacis  were  array  with  four  fresh  battalions,  besides  eic^t^ 
loaded;  but  on  a  sudden  the  Spaniards  altered  companies  which  had  been  sent  before;  ^* 
their  desini,  and  threatened  an  attack  on  the  ordnance,  which  had  been  greatly  iniared,  *>> 
lines  which  the  garrison  had  on  the  declivitv  of  exchanged,  and  the  works  put  into  the  best  tt- 
the  hill  to  flank  the  glacis,  and  overlook  tlieir  pair.    On  the  part  of  the  English,  a  lemfoitt* 
advanced  works.     While  affairs  were  in  this  meiit  was  ordered  under  Sir  Thomas  Diikef  aoi 
situation,  part  of  the  succours  they  had  long  ex-  Sir  John  Hardy,  to  join  admiral  Leake  at  Lisbor: 
pected  amved  in  the  bay,  Dee.  7th  1704 ;  and  in  which  being  effected,  the  whole  fleet,  coa&isitOi: 
two  days  after,  the  ranaiiider  came  in  with  nearly  of  twenty-eig^t  English,  four  Dutch,  and  et^t 
3000  men,  and  a  proportionable  quantity  of  am-  Portuguese  men  of  war,  having  on  board  t«9 
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at  lud  fercea^  set  Mil  fioin  Xisbon.  garrison ;  but  reoeiTed  for  answer,  that  '  he  was 

Aad  kiypfly  fag  the  Waiegwlj  the  iBcessant  raiiis  in  his  jaastei^s  territoriei^  and  was  no  answer 

lad  stpoBS  had  relaided  the  opeiatioDa  of  the  able  to  any  other  person  for  his  conduct/    On 

had  faoa^  and  giaatiy  distiessed  the  enemy's  this  the  goTemor  opened  the  batteries  of  the  Old 

fast;  eight  of  dieir  uips  haying  been  forced  Mole  and  those  of  Willis  apon  the  Spanish 

ftmalheiraiiehois.    Attnis  criti^  period  Sir  workmen;  howcTer,  they  persisted  in  carrying 

John  Leake,  with  the  allied  fleet,  entered  the  on  their  operations,  and  at  night  marched  a  party 

itnits,  when  the  few  remaining  French  shi^  put  down  to  ttie  Deyil's  Tower,  where  they  began  a 

oat  to  sea,  and  he  immediately  gayechace.  Three  communication  with  their  other  works.     The 

mm  of  war  were  taken ;  the  admiral's  ship  and  governor  was  now  informed  by  some  deserters, 

aaother  were  driyen  on  shore,  and  burnt ;  and  that  the  enemy  were  forming  a  mine  in  a  cave 

the  rest  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Tonlon.  under  Willis's  Battery,  with  a  design  to  blow  it 

The  garrisoD  was  now  so  well  supplied,  that  up :  but,  the  plot  being  thus  discovered,,  a  party 

m^Tiyh^  Tessa  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  was  immediately  stationed  to  cut  off  the  com- 

treoches,  and  formed  a  blockade,  drawing  an  en-  munication.     On  the    22d    of   February  the 

irmchment  across  the  isthmus  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  opened  on  the  garrison  with  seven- 

gurisoQ  from  niyaging  the  country.    The  prince  teen  pieces  of  cannon  brides  mortars;  and 

of  HoM  lemained  for  some  time  in  the  place,  the  day  following  brigadier  Kane    left  Gib- 

wkere  he  repaired  the  batteries,  and  made  forti-  raltar  to  send  a  reinforcement  from  Minorca. 

ficBlioos;  aner  which  he  joined  the  archduke  On  the  third  of  March  the  enemy  opened  a  new 

Qades  at  Lisbon.    Major-general  Rames  was  battery  of  twenty-two  guns  on  the  Old  Mole, 

DOW  appointed  eovemor  of  Gibraltar,  in  which  and  on  the  8th  another  of  fifteen  guns,  bearing 

ooij  two  new  oattalions  were  left,  as  nothing  also  upon  the  same  Mole,  the  guns  of  which  had 

WIS  to  be  feared  from  the  enemy.    In  the  course  annoyed  the  western  flank  of  their  approaches, 

of  this  si^  the  Spaniards  lost  10,000  men,  in-  All  this  time  the  garrison  had  kept  up  a  constant 

chiding  those  who  died  of  sickness;  while  the  gar-  and  well  directed  fire  from  the  oatteries  which 

rifOD  lost  only  400.    The  new  governor  brought  bore  upon  the  works  of  the  enemy ;  but  the 

with  him  400  men  for  the  greater  security  of  the  ordnance  being  old  frequently  burst ;  by  which 

pbce;  bat  soon  resigned  his  government  to  colo-  they  suffered  more  than  from  the  fire  of  the  be- 

oelRogerKUiot,daringwhose  time  Gibraltar  was  siegers.    The  latter  were  also  greatly  annoyed 

nade  afiee  port  bya  special  order  from  queenAnne.  by  the  fleet  under  admiral  Hopson  and  Sir 

Cokmel  Elliot  was  succeeded  by  colonel  Con-  Qiaries  Wager,  who,  since  the  beginning  of  the 

grere  before  1714,  and  he  by  colonel  Cotton  siege,  had  intercepted  their  home-bound  ships, 

looQ  after.    In  1720  the  Spaniards  threatened  and  groitly  benefited  the  garrison  by  bringing  the 

aaocher  attack,  but  the  desian  was  abandoned,  prizes  into  the  bay.    But  on  the  arrival  of  a 

Atla^  however,  in  the  end  of  1726,  they  a»-  reinforcement  from  Minorca,  they  sailed  to  the 

Kmbled  an  army  near  Algesiras,  encamping,  on  westward,  leaving  the  garrison  to  defend  them- 

the  20ch  of  Janoaiyj  1727,  on  the  plain  below  selves  in  the  best  way  diey  could.    The  enemy 

St  Boch,  and  erectmg  a  battery  on  the  beach  to  continued  to  augment  their  batteries,  and  erect 

prated  their  camp.    Though  admiral  Hopson  new  ones,  uqtil  they  amounted  at  last  to  sixty 

«asfiien  at  andior  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  yet,  cannon  besides  mortars ;  and,  on  the  3rd  of  May, 

ai  he  Ind  not  beard  of  the  commencement  of  the  governor  received  intelligence  that  a  genera« 

hoitaities  between  Britain  and  Spain,  he  allowed  assault   was  intended.      Hostilities,  however . 

the  boats  of  the  latter  to  pass  with  provisions,  ceased  on  the  12th,  when  news  arrived  that  the 

aias,  and  ammu&ition,  between  Algesiras  and  preliminaries  of  a  general  peace  were  signed.  In 

the  camp,  al  the  same  time  that  brigsulier  Kane,  the  course  of  this  siege  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards 

who  had  been  a  second  time  sent  from  Minorca,  was  computed  at  nearly  3000  men,  besiaes  casu- 

hj  nnder  similar  embarrassments.    The  opera-  alties,  which  could  not  be  ascertained.     That  of 

tioDi  of  die  Spaniards,  howeve*   seemed  so  evi-  the  garrison  amounted  only  to  300 ;  a  very  small 

dentlv  to  tend  towards  an  attack,  that  the  gover-  number,  considering  that  during  the  siege  se- 

aor  thought  pfoper  to  order  such  of  that  nation  venty  cannon  and  thirty  mortars  burst  on  the 

tt  were  in  the  town  to  leave  it,  and  to  forbid  batteries. 

tiieir  galleys  to  anchor  under  his  guns.    The        For  upwards  of  half  a  century,  no  fiirther  at* 

cotnt  de  las  Torres  commanded  the  Spanish  tempts  were  made  on  Gibraltar ;  but  the  hostile 

fcrees,  amouating  to  nearly  20,000  men ;  and  manifesto,  presented  by  the  Spanish  ambassador 

loonafler  forming  his  camp,  he  advanced  within  to  the  court  of  London,  at  the  commencement  of 

nach  of  the  garrison.    Tne  brigadier  then  de-  the  American  war,  was  soon  followed  by  an  in- 

Bjed  him  lo  keep  ont  of  his  reach,  otherwise  he  terruption  of  communication  betwixt  Spain  and 

dioold  do  his  utmost  to  force  him ;  but  to  this  Gibraltar,    No  direct  intention  of  attacking  it, 

the  Spanish  eommander  replied,  tliat  he  should  however,  was  manifesteil  till  the  16th  of  July 

obey  his  Catholic  majest3r's  orders,  and  encroach  1779,  when  the  port  was  completely  blocked  up 

«  far  as  possible     Hostilities,  however,  were  by  a  squadron  of  two  sevens-four  gun  ships, 

^^  commenced  till  the  20th  of  February  1727,  several  firigates,  galleys,  &c.    Ten  days  after  they 

vhen  die  Spaniaids  having  brought  materials  began  to  form  a  camp  on  the  plain  below  St. 

br  batteries  to  the  old  wind-mill  on  the  neutral  R^h,  three  miles  from  the  fortress.    The  garri- 

ground,  it  was  determined  in  a  council  of  war,  son  at  this  time  consisted  of  5382  men,  includ- 

thattheSpanish  general  had  commenced  hostilities,  ing  officers,  with  a  company  of  engineers  and 

Still,  however,  the  governor  sent  to  the  count  to  artificers ;    but  the  greatest  expectations  were 

kaow  the  reason  of  breaking  ground  before  the  formed  from  the  abilities  and  valor  of  general 
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Eliotty  the  governor.    8m  Eliott.    As  soon  as  bay.    The  nigfat  fixed  for  exeentiaf  diis  •chene 
the  breaking  oflf  the  communication  with  Spain  was  the  6th  of  June  1780y  when  ten  fiie  ships^ 
indicated  approaching  hostilities,  the  governor  fiivored  by  an  uncommon  darkness,  stood  oter 
took  every  precaution  that  could  be  suggested  by  from  the  Spanish  to  the  British  side  of  ihe  Uj. 
military  wisdom;  but  though  informed  of  the  Their  design  was  to  set  fire  to  the  store-bo«sc» 
rupture  betwixt  the  two  courts,  and  though  he  and  shipping  nearest  the  water  side;  biil,baf- 
beneld  the  hostile  operations  of  the  enemy,  he  ing  hem  too  precipitate  in  firing  their  shipi, 
used  no  means  to  interrupt  them  till  the  12th  th^  met  with  a  very  heavy  cannonade,  and  the 
September,  when  the  batteries  of  Green's  Lodge,  attempt  was  frustnOed.  -On  this  occasuxi  tbe 
Willis,  and  Queen  Charlotte,  were  opened  for  skill  and  intrepidity  of  the  Britirii  aeameii  were 
a  few  hours,  with  a  view  to  disturb  the  workmen,  eminently  displaved.     Having   manned  their 
From  this  time  to  the  beginning  of  1780  the  boats,  they  grappled  with  the  fire-ships  almdym 
enemy  continued  the  bloclude  both  by  sea  and  flames,  snd,  notwithstanding  the  danger  of  tbcit 
land,  but  withoutdoingany  damage  to  the  worics  or  exploding,  towed  them  dear  of  the  voieU  under 
garrison ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  12th  of  Ja-  the  walls,  and  extinguished  them.    The  fiiliue 
nuaiy  tlttt  a  sipgle  person  was  wounded.    This  of  this  project  was  a  grievous  disappointaeot  l» 
happened  to  be  a  woman,  who,  passing  near  one  Don  Baxcelo  the  Spanish  admiral,  who  lay  rodj 
of  tne  houses,  was  slightly  hurt  by  a  shot  from  with  his  squadron  to  intercept  the  British  vendi 
the  enemy.    In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  usual  that  might  attempt  to  escape ;  while  the  battnia 
supplies  of  provisions  being  cutoff,  the  garrison  on  their  lines  were  ready  to  bombard  the  tovi^ 
began  to  feel  all  the  horrors  of  fiunine.    All  the  if  the  fire-ships  had  succeeded  in  causing  aay 
necessaries  of  life  were   very  scarce^  and   to  conflagration  on  shore.    The  feilure  of  this  lU 
be  procured   only  at  most  exorbitant  prices,  tempt  was  soon  followed  by  other  disaslen.  As 
As  tne  rock,  however,  is  almost  surrounded  by  soon  as  they  had,  with  great  labor,  cons&oclsd 
the  sea,  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  that  in  such  a  new  batteries,  they  were  destroyed  by  the  b^ 
scarcity  of  other  provisions  great  benefit  would  sieged ;  and  their  mortification  on  these  oca- 
have  been  derived  firom  the  ocean ;  but  the  fisher-  sions  vras  the  greater,  as  the  governor  allowed 
inen,  being  all  foreigners,  and  under  no  regula-  them  to  complete  their  works  before  he  ooei- 
tion,  took  advantage  of  the  scarcity  in  the  garri-  menced  his  aestructive  operations.    Tbos  the 
son  to  exact  a  most  exorbitant  price  for  the  fish,  labor  of  many  days  was  often  lost  in  a  few  hooo, 
Had  matters  remamed  long  m  this  state,  the  and  was  again  resumed  with  as  litde  prospect  of 
fortress  must  have  fellen  into  the  hands  of  the  success  as  before.  The  garrison  were  now,  bov- 
enemy.     Ihey  were,  however,  effectually  re*  ever,  considerably  annoyed  by  the  Spanish  gua- 
lieved  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  victories  boats,  to  which  indeed  the  shipping  were  eqasDy 
gained  by  admiral  Rodney  over  the  Spanish  exposed.     These  were  vessels  from  ihirtj  to 
fleets,  on  the  8th  and  16th  of  January  1780;  forty  tons  burden,  constructed  so  that  they  lay  lov 
which  proved  equallv  serviceable  to  the  garrison  and  comparatively  secure  in  the  vraler.    Thgf 
and  detrimental  to  the  enemy,  who  were  now  in  had  fifteen  oars  on  a  side,  carried  foity  or  % 
gMt  want  both  of  provisions  and  materials  for  men,  with  a  twen^-six  pounder  on  the  pro«; 
flipping.    The  news  of  the  last  of  these  impor-  and,  from  the  feciiity  of^  managing  them,  t«o 
tant  victories  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  the  evening  were  deemed,  in  calm  weather,  to  be  a  nalch  far 
of  the  17th,  and  in  two  days  more  the  garrison  a  frigate  of  moderate  siie.    All*  their  eivt^ 
was  completely  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  however,  could  only  reduce  the  garrisoa  to  gmt 
fleet  and  convoy ;  when  they  were  fiuther  rein-  straits  fbr  want  of   provisions ;    and  to  lUi 
forced  by  a  regiment  of  HignUnders,  consisting  dreadful  inconvenience  the  British  subiuidid 
of  1051  men,  officers  included.    Anopportuiut^  with  the  most  stoical  resignation.  From  sdauol 
was  also  taken  of  sending  away  with  tlie  fleet  all  Rodney's  departure  in  Febniaiy,  1780,  to  Oeto- 
the  invalids  and  women  in  me  garrison;  with  her,  almost  the  oidy provisions  in  the  gairisaa 
whom  they  set  sail  on  the  10th  of  February,  were  such  as  teodea  to  produce  the  scofvf; 
leaving  in  the  bay  only  the  £dgar  and  Panther,  vrhich  accordingly  raged  in  such  a  mannef  si  to 
ships  of  the  line,  with  two  frigates.  threaten  the  most  fetal  consequences.    1^  ^ 
6n  the   dejiarture  of  the  British  fleet  the  lowance  of  salt  provisions  had  hitherto  oonliaBed 
blockade  was  immediately  resumed ;  and,  not-  undiminished ;  ont  now  it  was  jndged  necosux 
withstanding  the  ample  supplies  lately  received,  to  reduce  Uie  allowance  of  bread  ud  meat,  sod 
the  garrison  soon  b^an  again  to  experience  the  to  enforce  the  strictest  economy  with  legird  to 
want  of  fresh  provisions.    It  had  nitherto  re-  food.    Every  thing  of  this  kind  that  coold  bt 
ceived  these  in  abundance  from  the  coast  of  practised,  however,  seemed  insufficient  to  ]n«- 
Barfaaiy ;  but  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  of  serve  the  garrison  from  want.    In  the  beginniflg 
Morocco  was  now  transferred  from  Great  Bri-  of  1781  provisions  became  esoeedingty  scaic^ 
tain  to  Spain  in  a  manner  totally  unprecedented,  by  the  almost  total  expenditure  of  the  pvbhe 
Thus  the  garrison  became  daily  more  and  more  stores,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy's  cmisen. 
distressed,  from  being  obliged  to  make  constant  About  the  middle  of  February  the  bakers  left  of 
use  of  their  salt  provisions,  and  even  this  with  the  work  for  want  of  flour;  many  of  the  poorer  soct 
strictest  econom7.    At  the  same  time  the  de-  wanted  bread,  and  the  price  of  fresh  provisioM 
fence  of  the  garrison  was  so  vigorous,  that  while  again  rose  to  a  most  enormous  height;  while  the 
it  continued  to  be  supplied  even  in  this  scanty  scarcity  of  fud  vras  such,  that  it  vras  soneaiiMi 
manner,  tbe  Spanianls  began  to  lose  all  hope  of  scarcely  procurable    in   quantity  sulRcieDt  to 
teducinff  it ;  for  which  reason  they  formed  a  pro-  dress  tneir  victuals.    The  garrison  had  hitherto 
ject  of  Doming  all  the  British  shipping  m  the  derived  assistance  occasiondly  from  the  gardeoA 
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OB  te  neotnd  groandy  though  fost  quantities  of  chosen  party  of  2000  men  was  detached  to  at« 
vegetables  had  heen  lemoyed  thence   hy  the  tack  the  enemies'  works  and  batteries;  and  their 
enemy.     Towards  the  end  of  October  1780,  success  was  equal  to  their  most  sanguine  expec- 
howerery  the  Spaniards  expelled   ^e    firitidi  tation.    They  marched  out  in  great  order  and 
from  thoe  gardens;  and  Irom  this  time  the  sup-  silence  about  2  o'clock  A.  M.  under  brigadier- 
ply  of  YegiAables  depended  entirely  upon  culti-  general  Ross;  and  arrived  with  the  utmost  cele* 
latioa;  which,  happUy  for  the  ffarrison,  was  at-  rity  at  the  enemy's  works,  which  they  stormed 
tended  with  such  success,  that  the  produce  came  and  overthrew ;  spiking  all  their  guns.    The  ar- 
at  last  to  be  nearly  eqmd  to  the  demand.  At  last,  tillery-men,  artificers,  and  sailors,  exerted  them- 
oo  the  12th  of  April  1781,  supplies  were  brought  selves  so  vigorously,  that  in  an  hour  the  whole  of 
bf  the  British  fleet  under   admirals    Darby,  the  enemy  fled ;  the  magazines  were  blown  upp 
Digby,  and  Ross,  though  they  could  not  be  got  the  storehouses  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  mill- 
in  wi^out  great  difficulty.    This  so  irritated  the  tary  implements,  and  all  the  works  that  ha.4 
toort  of  Spain,  that  they  determined  to  exert  been  constructed,  were  set  on  fire,  and  totallj 
dieir  utmost  force  rather  than  &il  in  obtaining  consumed :    the  whole   damage  done  on  thi, 
their   &vorite    object.     The  batteries  of  the  occasion     being     estimated    at    upwards    o( 
bcnegers  were  now  mounted  with  200  guns  of  £2,000,000  sterling.    In  the  beginning  of  De- 
the  heaviest  metal,  and  ten  mortar-pieces  of  the  cember,  a  partial  attempt  was  made  by  the 
hrgest  sixe.    In  three  weeks  thb  prodigious  mass  Spaniards  to  repair  tlieir  works:  but  it  was  evi- 
ofaitillery  consumed  100,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  dent,  that  if  the  place  could  be  reduced  at  all,  it 
and  threw  into  the  town  4000  or  5000  shot  and  must  be  by  some  means  hitherto  unattempted. 
ibells  eveiy  day.     By  such  an  immense  bom-  The  iSpanish  monarch  seemed  determined  how- 
bardment  the*  town  was  almost  totally  laid  in  ever  on  his  object,  and  was  willing  to  employ  the 
rains.    The  inhabitants  were  at  last  all  forced  to  wbole  strength  of  his  empire.    Among  the  vari- 
leave  the  town,  and  take  shelter  under  tents,  ous  projects  formed,  that  of  the  chavalierD'Arcon, 
with  what  accommodation  could  be  provided  a  French  engineer,  was  adopted  on  a  larger  scale, 
for  them  in  sudk  scenes  of  horror  and  confiision.  His  plan  was  to  construct  such  floating  batteries 
Bfambecs  took  the  opportunity  of  retiring  with  as  might  neither  be  liable  to  be  sunk  or  set  on 
the  fleet;  while  many  that  remained  were  re-  fire.    Their  bottoms  were  made  of  the  tluckest 
daced  from  a  state  of  opulence  to  the  greatest  timber,  and    their    sides    of  wood  and    cork 
distress.  The  conduct  of  the  governor,  however,  long  soaked  in  water  with  a  layer  of  wet  sand 
VIS  DOW  admirable :  he  allowed  such  as  chose  betwixt  them.    Their  thickness  was  such,  that 
it  a  free  passage  to  England,  and  supplied  them  they  were  impenetrable  to  cannon  shot ;  and, 
with  provisions  for  the  voyage.     I)uring  this  to  prevent  the  effects  of  red  hot  balls,  a  number 
bombardment,  not  onlv  the  greatest  part  of  the  of  pipes  were  contrived  to  carry  water  through 
effisds  belonging  to  the   inhabitants  vrere  de^  every  part  of  the  vessel,  connected  with  pumps 
itioyed,  but   the  fortifications  were  in  many  sufficient  to  furnish  a  constant  supply.     The 
places  greatly  injured ;  and  the  remainder  was  people  at  the  batteries  were  sheltered  from  the 
destroy»l  by  the  soldiers,  who  were  often  very  bombs  by  a  rope-netting  made  sloping,  diat  they 
insnbordinate.     Rigorous  measures  were,  there-  might  roll  ofi*;  and  spread  with  wet  skins  to 
bre,  now,  of  necessity,  adopted ;  and  it  was  in-  prevent  fire.    Ten  of  .these  batteries  were  con- 
tioated,  that  amy  soldier  convicted  of  being  structed  out  of  the  hulls  of  large  vessels,  of  fifty 
thank  or  asleep  upon  his  post,  or  found  maraud-  or  sixty  guns,  cut  down  for  that  purpose,  and 
iag,  should  be  immediately  executed.  carrying  from  ten  to  twenty-eight  guns  each. 
By  the  beginning  of  June,  1781,  the  enemy  with  about  half  as  many  in  reserve,  in  case  of 
hid  rdaxed  considerably  in  their  firing,  seldom  accident.      Each  gun  was  served  by  thirty-six 
exceeding  600  shot  in  a  day;  and  they  continued  artillery-men ;   and  the  whole  were  seconded  by 
gradnallyto  diminish  this  number  so  remarkably,  eighty  large  boats  carrying  guns  and  mortars  of 
|hat  towards  the  end  of  August  they  seldom  fired  heavy  metal;  a  ereat  number  of  ships  of  force 
is  the  day,  or  above  four  times  in  the  night,  and  frigates,  wiu  some  hundreds  of  small  craft, 
%  batteries  on  land,  however,  were  succeeded  were  to  accompany  them  with  troops,  for  the 
bj  the  gun4>oats ;  which  renewed  every  day  their  instant  execution  of  what  might  be  judged  neces- 
Atlacfcs,  keeping  the  garrison  in  continual  ahum,  sary. 

*od  never  ndling  to  do  more  or  less  execution.       On  this  occasion  upwards  of  1000  pieces  of 

To  rotrain  them,  a  battery  of  guns,  capable  of  artillery,  and  80,000  barrels  of  gunpowder,  were 

duowiog  their  shot  to  a  great  distance,,  was  erected ;  provided.    A  body  of  1 2,000.  of  the  best  troops 

>&d,  as  it  reached  the  enemy's  camp,  it  was  de-  of  France  were  now  added  to  the  Spanish  army 

tennined  to  open  it  upon  them  as  often  as  the  before  the  place ;  the  body  of  engineers  was  the 

gun-boats  inade  their  attacks.    The  besiegers  best  that  both  kingdoms  could  produce ;   and 

continued  still,  however.,  to  improve  their  works,  numbers  of  volunteers  of  the  best  tamilies  in  both 

and  for  this  purpose  employed  the  best  engineers  joined  the  attacking  army.    The  command  of  it 

both  of  France  and  Spam ;  to  that  by  the  end  of  was  committed  to  the  duke  of  Crillon,  who  had 

November,  1781,  they  had  brought  them  to  such  distinguished  himself  by  the  conquest  of  Mi- 

a  ftate  of  perfection,  as  inspired  both  kingdoms  norca ;  and  two  princes  of  the  blood  royal  of 

with  the  mort  sanguine  expectations  of  success.  France,  the  count  of  Artois  and   the  duke   of 

Governor  Eliott  was  undismayed  at  these  formi-  Bourbon,  came  to  be  witnesses  of  the  meditated 

dable  preparations,  and  suffered  them  to  proceed  enterprise.     The  former  politely  transmitted  a 

^l^ut  molestation  that  he  might  at  once  destroy  packet  of  letters  for  various  individuals  in  the 

^wmi.    In  the  night  of  the  27th  of  November  a  garrison,  which  had  been  intercepted  and  carried 

Vol.  X  5  >  V         ^ 
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to   Madrid ;  and  which  he  requested  that  he  had  sigDalised  himself  at  Minorca,    fiefore  ten 
miii^ht  be  the  means  of  conveying  to  those  for  oVlock  they  had  all  reached  their  proper  stations, 
\ihom  they  were  designed.    BoUi  he  and  the  anchoring  in  a  line  about  1000  yards  from  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  signified  to  general  Eliott,  the  shore.    They  then  began  a  heavy  cannonade,  and 
high  regard  they  had  for  his  person  and  cfaarac-  were  seconded  by  all  the  cannon  and  mortan  in 
ter ;  the  duke  of  Crillon  expressing  the  same  the  enemy's  lines  and  approaches ;  at  the  same 
sentiments.    Such  a  prodigious  armament  raised  time  that  the  garrison  opened  all  its  batteries 
the  confidence  of  the  besiegers  so  high,  that  they  both  with  hot  and  cold  shot  from  the  guns,  and 
looked  upon  the  conquest  of  the  ulace  as  an  atn  shells  from  the  howitzers  and  mortars.    This  ter- 
solute  certainty ;  and  the  commanaer  in  chief  was  rible  fire  continued  on  both  sides  without  inter- 
thought  by  far  too  modest,  when  he  said,  that  the  mission  until  noon ;  when  that  of  the  Spaniards 
garrison  might  hold  out  a  fortnight.   '  It  appear-  began  to  slacken,  and  the  fire  of  the  garrison  to 
ed,'  says  captain  Drinkwater,  <  that  they  meant,  obtain  a  superiority.     About  two  o'clock  the 
previous  to  their  final  efTorts,  to  strike  if  possible  principal  battering  ship,  commanded  by  Don 
a  terror  through  their  opponents,  by  displaying  Moreno,  was  observed  to  emit  smoke  as  if  on  fire, 
an  armament  more  powerful  than  had  probably  and  some  men  were  seen  busy  upon  the  roof, 
ever  been  brought  oefore  any  fortress.    Forty-  searching  from  whence  it  proceeded.    The  fire 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  including  three  inferior  two-  from  the  garrison  was  now  kept  up  without  the 
deckers ;  ten  battering  ships,  deemed  perfect  in  least  intermission  or  diminution,  while  that  from 
design,  and  esteemed  invincible,  carrying  212  the  floating  batteries  was  perceived  sensibly  to 
ffuns ;    innumerable  frigates,  xebeques,  bomb-  decrease ;  so  that  about  7  P.  M.  they  fired  but 
ketches,  cutters,  gun  and  mortar  boats,  and  smaller  few  guns,  and  these  only  at  intervals.    At  mid- 
craf^  for  disembarking  men,  were  assembled  in  night  the  admiral's  ship  was  on  fire,  and  soon 
the  bay.  On  the  land  side  were  most  stupendous  completely  in  flames.     E^ht  more  of  these  bat« 
and  strong  batteries  and  works,  mounting  200  teries  took  fire  successively ;  and  on  the  signals 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  protected  by  an  of  distress  made  by  them,  &ie  multitude  of  feluc- 
army  of  40,000  men,  commanded  by  a  victorious  cas,  launches,  and  boats,  with  which  they  were 
and  active  general.  In  their  certainty  of  success,  surrounded,  all  came  to  their  assistance,  and 
however,  the  enemy  seemed  entirely  to  have  over-  began  to  take  the  men  out  of  the  burning  vesseb. 
looked  the  nature  of  that  force  which  was  op-  Captain  Curtis,  who  lay  ready  with  the  gun  boats 
posed  to  them;  for  though  the  garrison  scarcely  to  take  advantage  ofany  favourable  circumstance, 
consisted  of  more  than  7000  effective  men,  in-  came  upon  them  at  two  A.  M.,  and,  forming  a  line 
eluding  the  marine  brigade,  they  forgot  that  they  on  the  enemy's  flank,  advanced  upon  them  with 
were  now  veterans  in  this  service,  had  long  been  such  expedition  as  to  throw  them  into  entire  con- 
habituated  to  the  effects  of  artillery,  and  were  by  fusion ;    they  now  therefore  fled  precipitately 
degrees  prepared  for  the  arduous  conflict,  that  vrith  all  their  boats,  totally  abandoning  the  float- 
awaited  them.    We  were  at  the  same  time  com-  ing  batteries  and  all  who  were  in  them  to  perish 
manded  by  officers  of  approved  courage,  pru-  in  the  flames,    This  would  undoubtedly  have 
dence,  and  activi^ ;  eminent  for  all  the  accom-  been  their  fate,  had  not  captain  Curtis  extricated 
plishments  of  their  profession,  and  in  whom  we  them  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life  and 
nad  unbounded  confidence.     Our  spirits  too  that  of  his  men.    So  zealous  was  he  in  this  work 
were  not  a  little  elevated  by  the  success  attend-  of  benevolence  that  while  bis  boat  was  along-side 
ing  the  firing  of  red  hot  shot,  which  in  this  attack  of  one  of  the  largest  batteries,  it  blew  up,  and 
we  hoped  would  enable  us  to  bring  our  labors  to  some  heavy  pieces  of  timber  pierced  the  bottom 
a  conclusion,  and  relieve  us  from  the  tedious  of  his  boat,  killing  one  man  and  wounding  several 
cruelt|r  of  a  vexatious  blockade.'    This  vras  sug-  others.    He  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  out 
gested  by  lieutenant-governor  Boyd,  and  on  the  of  this  boat,  which  was  sunk,  as  well  as  another 
8th  September,  1782,  their  advanced  works  were  by  the  accident.    The  floating  batteries  were  all 
almost  destroyed  by  it.  consumed ;  about  400  people  being  saved  fiom 
As  a  prelude  to  the  dreadful  storm  which  was  them ;  many  of  whom  weie  picked  up  floating  on 
about  to  be  poured  forth  on  this  garrison,  the  rafts  and  pieces  of  timber.    Indeed  the  blowing 
enemy  on  the  9th  September  opened  a  battery  of  up  of  the  batteries  as  the  flames  reached  their 
sixty-four  of  their  largest  cannon,  accompanied  powder-rooms,  and  the  discharge  of  the  guns  in 
with  a  terrible  fire  from  other  batteries,  and  a  succession  as  the  metal  became  heated  by  the 
great  number  of  mortars.  On  this  and  the  follow-  fire,  rendered  the  attempt  to  rescue  them  very 
ing  day  an  attack  was  also  made  upon  the  bat-  dangerous.    This  terrible  catastrophe  took  place 
teries  erected  on  Europa  Point,  which  at  that  in  sight  of  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
time  were  entirely  under  the  management  of  cap-  Spain.    It  had  been  proposed  that  they  should 
lain  Curtis  of  the  Brilliant  frigate.    By  these  the  co-operate  upon  this  important  occasion,  by  at- 
fire  of  the  Spaniards  was  so  warmly  returned,  tacking  the  garrison  at  Europa  Point,  and  such 
that  they  not  only  could  make  no  impression,  but  places  as  appeared  most  exposed  to  an  attempt 
wer^  forced  to  retire,  after  being  so  much  da-  oy  sea :  but  thev  remained  inactive,  assigning, 
maeed  that  two  of  the  principal  ships    were  as  a  reason  for  this,  the  want  of  wind, 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  bay  of  Algesiras.  On  A  British  fleet  in  the  mean  time  had  assembled 
the   12th  the    enemy  made   preparations    for  at  Portsmouth,  consisting  of  thiity-five  sail  of  the 
their  grand  and  decisive  attack.    Accordingly,  line,  in  excellent  condition,  and  filled  with  the 
on  the  morning  of  the  IStfa,  the  ten  floating  bat-  best  officers  and  sailors  in  Europe.    The  com- 
terie*  came  forward,  under  Don  Buenventora  de  mand  was  given  to  lord  Howe,  accompanied  by 
Moreno,  a  Spanish  officer  of  great  gallantry,  whu  admirals  Barrington,  Milbank,  Hood,  Sir  Ricbara 
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Hngbes,  and  commodore  Hotham.  But  the  pro-  He  early  displayed  his  knowledge  in  aev«iml 
gmi  of  this  force  to  Gibraltar  was  delayed  by  writings  and  translations,  which  xecommended 
cootraiy  winds,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  gain-i  him  to  the  patronage  of  archbishop  Tennison, 
ed  the  southern  coast  of  Portugal,  that  lord  Howe  who  appointed  him  his  domestic  chaplain ;  and 
receired  information  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's  soon  aner  rector  of  Lambeth,  and  arcndeacon  of 
attsmpt  on  the  13th  September.  On  the  11th  Surry.  Becoming  thus  a  member  of  the  couto- 
October  he  entered  the  Straits,  and  several  of  the  cation,  he  defended  his  patron's  rights,  as  presi- 
stoieships  destined  for  Gibraltar  came  safe, to  dent,  in  eleven  pamphlets;  he  then  completed  his 
anchor  under  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  vrithout  any  scheme  of  the  legal  duties  and  rights  of  the  £ng- 
molestation  from  the  enemy.  The  combined  lish  clergy,  under  the  title  of  Codex  Juris  £c- 
fleet  in  the  mean  time  had  been  much  damaged  clesiastici  Anglicani,  in  folio.  Archbishop  Ten- 
by a  storm;  two  ships  of  the  line  were  driven  nison  dying  in  1716,  and  Dr.  Wake,  bisnop  of 
ashore  near  Algesiras;  two  more  were  driven  out  Lincoln,  being  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
of  the  bay  into  the  Mediterranean ;  others  lost  Dr.  Gibson  succeeded  him  in  the  see  of  Lincoln, 
their  masts,  and  most  of  them  suffered  consider-  and  in  1720  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
ably.  One  in  particular,  a  ship  of  seventy  guns,  London.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
was  carried  by  the  storm  across  the  bay,  and  publishing  letters,  charges,  occasional  sermons, 
Tan  aground  under  the  works  of  Gibraltar,  where  and  tracts  against  the  prevailing  immoralities  of 
ahe  was  taken  by  the  garrison,  with  her  whole  the  age.  His  pastoral  letters  are  justly  esteemed 
complement  of  men.  The  combined  fleet,  how-  masterly  productions  against  infidelity  and  en- 
ever,  put  to  sea  on  the  13th,  with  a  view  to  thusiasm.  His  other  publications  are,  1.  An 
prevent  the  remaining  store-ships  that  had  over-  edition  of  Drummond's  Polemo-Middinia,  and 
sisot  the  bay  to  the  east. from  making  good  their  James  V/s  Cantilena  Rustica,  with  notes;  2.  The 
entraooe ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  rejoin  the  two  Chronicon  Saxonicum,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
ships  that  had  been  separated  from  the  main  and  notes ;  3.  Reliquiae  Spelmannianae,  the  post- 
body.  Having  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  they  humous  works  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  relating  to 
bore  down  upon  the  British  fleet,  which  drew  up  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  England ;  4.  An  edi- 
iD  order  of  hattle  to  receive  them ;  but,  notwith-  tion  of  Quintilian  de  Arte  Oratorio,  with  notes ; 
standing  their  superiority,  they  declined  coming  5.  An  English  translation  of  Camden's  Britannia, 
to  an  engagement  On  the  wind  becoming  more  with  additions,  2  vols,  folio ;  and,  6,  A  number 
&vorable  next  day,  lord  Howe  took  the  oppor-  of  small  pieces,  that  have  been  collected  and 
tunity  to  bring  in  the  storeships  that  were  in  com-  printed  in  3  vols,  folio.  He  died,  aged  seventy- 
pany ;  and  the  day  following  the  remainder  were  nine,  in  September  1748. 
conveyed  to  Gibraltar,  and  the  troops  for  the  rein-  Gibson  (Richard),  an  English  painter,  com- 
forcement  of  the  garrison  were  landed  with  a  monly  called  the  Dwarf,  was  originally  page  to  a 
large  supply  of  powder,  and  provisions.  This  lady  at  Mortlake ;  who,  observing  his  genius  for 
last  relief  proved  entirely  decisive ;  for  though  painting,  generously  had  him  instructed  in  that 
the  blockade  continued  till  news  arrived  of  the  art  He  devoted  himself  to  Sir  Peter  Lely's  style, 
preliminaries  of  peace  being  signed,  in  the  begin-  and  copied  his  pictures  to  admiiation.  Hi5 
niogofTebniaiy,  1783,  no  other  attack  was  made,  paintings  in  water  colors  were  also  esteemed. 

Gibraltar  is  now  a  decidedly  fiivorite  posses-  He  was  in  great  favor  with  Charles  L,  who  made 

sion  of  oar  government.    In  war  it  is  a  valuable  him  his  page  of  the  back-stairs ;  and  he  had  the 

place  of  rendezvous,  and  in  peace  a  convenient  honor  to  instruct  in  drawing  queen  Mary  II., 

mercantiU  dep6t.    Yet  it  has  been  of  late  ques-  and  queen  Anne,  when  princesses.    He  married 

tioned,  whether  all  the  advantages  of  this  pos-  Anne  Shepherd,  who  was  also  a  dwarf;  on  which 

session  are  not  too  dearly  purchased,  when  we  occasion  king  Charles  I.  honored  their  marriage 

calculate  the  maintenance  of   a  garrison  not  with  his  presence,  and  gave  away  the  bride. 

otherwise  necessary,  and  the  large  disbursements  Waller  wrote  a  poem  on  this  occasion,  entitled 

made  since  the  peace  of  1783  ?  It  is  said  to  cost  '  The  Marriage  of  the  Dwarfe.'    Fenton,  in  his 

ammally  little  short  of  £400,000.  notes  on  this  poem,  observes,  that  he  had  seen 

GiBKALTAa,  Straits  of,  are  a  narrow  sea,  this  couple  painteld  by  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  and  that 
which  forms  the  communication  between  the  ^t-  they  were  of  an  equal  stature,  each  being  three 
lantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  thereby  di-  feet  ten  inches  higti.  However,  they  had  nine 
Tiding  Europe  from  Africa;  and  runs  from  west  children,  five  of  whom  arrived  at  maturity,  well- 
to  east  about  thirteen  leagues.  In  this  strait  there  proportioned,  and  of  the  usual  standard  of  man  • 
are  three  remarkable  promontories,  or  capes,  on  kind.  Mr.  Gibson  died  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
the  Spanish  side,  and  as  many  opposite  to  them  of  his  age ;  and  his  wife,  having  survived  him  aU 
on  the  Barbary  side.  The  first  of  these,  on  the  most  twenty  years,  died  in  1709,  aged  eighty* 
side  of  Spain,  is  Cape  Trafalgar,  opposite  to  nine. 

which  is  Cape  Spartel ;  and,  in  the  neighbour-  GIBYLE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Tripoli,  on  the 

hood  of  this,  stood  the  fortress  of  Tangier,  once  river  Jebilee,  the  ancient  Byblos :  it  is  in  ruins, 

in  the  possession  of  the  British.  The  next  to  the  and  thinly  inhabited.    It  was  repeatedly  besieged 

Spanish  side  is  Tarisan,  and  over  against  it  lies  by  the  Cru3aders.    Twelve  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 

Malabata,  near  the  town  of  Alcassar,  where  the  Tripoli. 

Sax  jitois;  Goth, 
tfdjgo,  to  agitate.  Hav- 
ing a  rotatory  or  cir- 
^cular  motion  or  sen  • 
sation.  Inconstant , 
thoughtless  ;    irregu  • 


straits  are  about  five  leagues  broad.    Lastly,  GID'DILY,  adv. 

Gibraltar,  fiicingthe  mountain  of  Abyla,  near  the  Gid'oiness,  n.  f. 

fortress  and  town  of  Ceuta,  which  make  the  east-  GiD'DT,ad^*. 

em  entty  of  the  straits.  Gid'dy-braineo,  tu^. 

GIBSON  (Dr.  Edmund),  bi^op  of  London,  Gio'dy-headed, 

WIS  bora  at  Knipe  in  Westmoreland,  in  1669.  Gio'dt-paced. 
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aHf  vHiether  it  relate  to  mind  or  body ;  intoxi- 
cated. This  word  is  supposed  also,  to  come 
from  gad,  to  wander ;  to  oe  in  motion. 

The  partf  that  Ibrcane  hath  bestowed  upon  her. 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddify  as  fortoae.      SftoibpMv*. 
More  than  light  airs,  and  reeoUected  tems, 
Ot  these  most  brisk  and  gid^fpaced  tiaes.         JkL 
As  we  have  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddjf  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methooght  that  Olo'sler  stumbled.  fd. 

Oar  fandes  are  more  giddg  and  unfirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won. 
Than  women's  are.  Id.   Twelfth  Night, 

There  be  that  delight  in  giddUteu,  and  count  it  a 
bondage  to  fix  a  belief.  Boom, 

Megrims  and  giddimgm  are  rather  when  we  rise  after 
long  sitting,  than  while  we  sit.  Id. 

It  may  be  gnats  and  flies  have  their  imagination 
Jnore  matable  and  gid^,  as  small  birds  likewise  have. 

Id, 
To  roam 
CKddilg,  and  be  every  where  bat  at  home, 
'8ach  freedom  doth  a  banishment  become. 

Ihiute, 
And  sooner  may  a  galling  weather-spy. 
By  drawii^  forth  heaven's  scheme  descry 
What  fashioned  hats  or  raffii,  or  saits,  next  year. 
Oar  giddg-hmded  aatick  youth  will  wear.         Id. 
A  sodaine  north-wind  fetcht. 
With  an  extreame  sea,  quite  about  againe. 
Our  whole  endeavours  ;  and  our  coarse  constrain 
To  giddu  round.  Chapmaim, 

That  men  are  so  misaffected,  melancholy,  giddg- 
headed,  hear  the  testimony  of  Solomon. 

Burtom  on  MeUmeholg, 
Turn   htm  out  again,  you  unnecessary,  useless, 
jfiddghramed  ass !  Otwpog't  Veniee  Freaened. 

The  giddg  vulgar,  as  their  fancies  guide. 
With  noise  say  nothing,  and  in  parts  divide. 

Drgdem'a  Mmeid, 
Them  revelling  thus  the  Tentyrites  invade. 
By  gidJ^  heads  and  staggering  legs  betrayed. 

Tate, 
The  indignation  of  heaven  rolling  and  taming  us, 
'till  at  length  such  a  giddineu  seised  upon  government, 
that  it  fell  into  the  very  dregs  of  sectaries.      Sovth. 
Too  many  gidd^  foolish  hours  arc  gone. 
And  in  fantastic  measures  danced  away.     Bowe. 

The  frequent  errors  of  the  pathleu  wood. 
The  giddg  precipice,  and  the  dangerous  flood. 

Prior. 
As  Ixion  fixed,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddg  motion  of  the  whiriing  mill.     Pope. 
Intestine  war  no  more  our  passions  wage 
And  giddg  factions  tear  away  tlieir  rage.  Id. 

You  are  as  giddg  and  volatile  as  ever,  the  reverse 
of  Pope  ;  who  hath  always  loved  a  domestic  life. 

Swift  to  Qag. 

GIDEON,  Heb.  X\V^y  i*  e.  a  destroyer,  the  son 
of  Joash,  a  Manassite,  who  had  a  very  eitraordi- 
oaiy  call  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  Midianites.  Having  effected  their 
deliverance  by  supernatural  aid,  he  was  chosen 
judge  of  Israel,  A.  M.  2759,  and  died  in  2798. 
See  Judges  vi.  vii.  and  viii. 

GIENS,  a  town  and  arrondissement  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loire,  in  a  neighbourhood  very 
fertile  in  com,  wine,  and  saffron.  The  arrondisse- 
ment contains  forty-nine  communes,  and  38,550 
inhabitants.  In  the  town  are  brass-works  and 
tanneries.  Population  of  the  Umn  5022.  It  is 
twenty-one  miles  south  of  Montargis,  and  thirty- 
three  south-east  of  Orleans. 


GIEBrEAGLE,  11. «.  Sometimes  it  is  wntten 
jer-eagle.  An  eagle  of  a  particular  kind*  Bo- 
chart  thinks  the  vulture  is  meant  below. 

These  fowls  shall  not  be  eaten,  the  swan,  and  the 
peUcan,  and  the  gior-oagle.  LevUiau  xi.  18. 


GIESSEN,  a  walled  towiTof  Uesse-Dannstadt, 
the,  seat  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
Upper  Hesse,  between  the  Lahn  and  the  Wiesek. 
It  has  some  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures; 
but  its  trade  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  arsenal  of 
little  military  importance.  A  university  was 
founded  here  in  1607.  Population  7700.  Six 
miles  east  of  Wetzlar,  and  thirty-six  north-east  of 
Ment£. 

GIFANIUS  (Obertos,  or  Hubert),  LL.D.,  a 
learned  critic  and  civilian,  bom  at  Bueren  in 
Guelderland,  in  1534.  He  studied  at  Louvain 
and  Paris,  and  erected  the  German  library  at  Or- 
leans ;  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1567.  He 
taught  civil  law  and  philosophy  at  Strasbuig, 
Altdor^  and  Ingoldstadt ;  and  wrote  several  tracts, 
besides  comments  on  ancient  authors.  Though 
bred  a  protestant,  he  turned  Roman  Catholic, 
and  was  made  counsellor  to  the  emperor  Ro- 
dolph.  He  was  very  avaricious,  and  is  accused 
of  suppressing  the  MSS.  of  Fruterius,  a  youth  of 
extraordinary  genius,  who  died  at  Pans,  aged 
twenty-five,  and  left  them  to  his  care.  Gifimius 
died  at  Prague  in  1604. 

GIFFORD  (Andrew),  D.D.,  an  eminent 
English  dissenting  divine  and  antiquarian,  bom 
August  17th,  1700.  He  was  the  son  of  Emanuel 
Gifford,  minister  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Bristol, 
and  was  educated  at  Tewksbury,  under  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jones,  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ward.  He 
joined  his  Cither's  church,  and  was  baptized  in 
1733 ;  he  preached  to  the  church  at  Nottingham 
in  1725 ;  and  was  ordained  and  settled  at  London, 
February  5th,  1730.  In  1731  Sir  Richard  Ellys 
appointed  him  bis  chaplain.  In  1754  the  Maria- 
chal  College  of  Aberdeen  presented  him  with  a 
diploma.  He  was  also  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and,  in  1757^  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  librarian  to  the  British  Museum. 
He  died  19th  June,  1784,  leaving  his  museum 
and  library  to  the  Baptist  academy  at  Bristol. 

Gifford  (John),  a  modem  political  writer, 
whose  real  name  is  said  to  have  been  John 
Richard  Green.  He  was  born  in  1758,  and  edu- 
cated by  his  grandfather,  who  enabled  him  to 
enter  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Sl  John's 
College,  Oxford.  He  adopted  the  legal  profes- 
sion; but  dissipated  his  fortune,  and,  having  in- 
volved himself  in  difficulties,  travelled  on  the 
continent  under  the  above  assumed  name.  Re- 
turning to  England,  in  1788,  he  became  a  political 
writer  and  alarmist;  a  contributor  to  the  British 
Critic  and  Antijacobin  Review,  &c.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  The  Reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
complete  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  1794, 
4to ;  The  History  of  France,  from  the  earliest 
Times  to  the  End  of  the  Revolution,  1795,  6  vols. 
4to ;  A  Residence  in  France  in  the  Years  1792, 
1793, 1794, and  1795,  &c.,  1797, 2  vols.  8vo;  and 
A  History  of  the  Political  Life  of  the  Right 
Honorable  William  Pitt,  3  vols.  4to.  Mr.  Gt£. 
ford  received  finally  a  pension  from  the  govern* 
ment,  and  was  made  one  of  the  police  magistrates 
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of  (he  metropolis.    He  died  at  Bromley,  Kent,  moveable,  when  taken  strictly,  it  is  applicable 
March  6th,  1818.  only  to  lands  and  tenements  given  in  tail;  but 

GfFFOED,  a  small  nver  iti  East  Lothian,  re-   gift  and  grant  are  too  often  confounded, 
markable  lor  un  extraordinary  flood  on  the  4th       Gift,  or  grant,  as  a  method  of  transferring  jier- 
October,  1755,  which  carried  down  many  trees  tonal  property,  answers  in  some  measure  to  the 
and  most  of  the  bridges  in  the  parish  of  Yester,  conveyances  of  real  estates.    Gifts  and  grants  are 
thoQfth  no  qnantiiy  of  rain  had  previously  fallen,   however  thus  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other : 

GIFFORD  (William),  a    celebrated    critic  gifts  are  always  gratuitous ;  grants,  on  the  con- 
aod  satirist,  the  founder,  and  for  a  considerable  trary,  are  upon  some  consideration  or  equivalent: 
period  the  editor,  of  the  Quarterly  Review.    He  and,  in  respect  to  their  subject  matter,  they  may 
wai  born  at  Aahburton,  in  Devonshire,  in  April,  be  divided  into  gifts  or  grants  of  chattels  real, 
1756.    His  &ther,  a  plumber  and  glazier,  hav-  and  gifts  or  grants  of  chattels  personal.    Under 
ioiC  dissipated  his  property  by  extravagance  and  the  former  may  be  included  all  leases  for  years 
iDtemperance,  diea   when   the  son  was  about  of  land,  assignments,  and  surrenders  of  these 
twelve  years  old ;  and  William  fell  under  the  leases ;  and  all  the  other  methods  of  conveying 
goardianship  of  a  person  who  sent  him  to  sea  an  estate  less  than  freehold ;  though  these  very 
with  the  master  of  a  coasting  vessel, -but  in  a  seldom  carry  the  outward  appearance  of  ]i  gift, 
few  months  removed  him  from  that  situation,  however  freely  bestowed ;  beine  usually  expressed 
and  apprenticed  him  to  a  shoemaker  at  Ashbur-  to  be  made  in  consideration  of  blood,  or  natural 
ton.    Disgusted  witfi  this  occupation,  and  po»-  affection,  or  of  five  or  ten  shillings  nominally  paid 
sessing  a  strong  taste  for  study, he  was  fortunate  to  the  grantor;  and,  in  case  of  leases,  always  re- 
enoogfa  to  attract  the  notice  of  Mr.  Cookesley,  a  serving  a  rent,  though  it  be  but  a  pepper-corn : — 
inrgeoo  of  the  town  in  which  he  resided,  who  any  of  which  considerations  Will,  in  the  eye  of  the 
raised  a  subscription  to  purchase  his  freedom  law,  convert  the  gift,  if  executed,  into  a  grant;  if 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  term  of  his  indentures,  not  executed,  into  a  contract, 
and  to  pay  tor   his  education.     After  having       In  grants  or  gifts  of  chattels  personal,  one  man 
passed  two  years  at  school,  he  was,  through  the  renounces,  and  another  man  immediatefy  ^cqnires^ 
cf  ertions  of  the  same  friend,  supplied  with  the  all  title  and  interest  therein :  which  may  be  done 
means  of  continuing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  where  either  in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth,  attested  by 
he  also  obtained  the  office  of  Bible  reader,  at  sufficient  evidence,  of  which  the  delivery  of  pos- 
Exeter  college.    While  at  the  university,  he  un-  session  is  the  strongest  and  the  most  essential, 
dertook  a  poetical  translation  of  the  Satires  ol  But  this  conveyance,  when  merely  voluntary,  is 
Jorenal,  but  the  death  of  his  patron,  Mr.  Cookes-  somewhat  suspicious ;  and  is  usually  construed  to 
ley,  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  work ;  and  be  fraudulent,  if  creditors  or  others  become  suf- 
at  length,  fhrough  a  fortunate  accident,  he  waa  ferers  therebv.    By  stat.  3  Hen.  VII.,  cap.  4,  all 
introduced  to  eari  Grosvenor  (Marquis  of  West-  deeds  of  gift  of  goods,  made  in  trust  to  the  use 
minster),  and  quitted  Oxford  to  reside  in  the  of  the  donor,  shall  be  void ;  because,  otherwise, 
family  of  that  nobleman.  In  1791,  he  published  persons  might  be  tempted  to  commit  treason  or 
The  Baviad,  a  poetical  satire ;  and,  in    1794,  felony,  without  danger  of  forfeiture ;  and  the  cre- 
appeared    The    Msviad,    a    severe    animad-  ditors  of  the  donor  mieht  also  be  defrauded  of 
Terstoo  on  the  degraded  state  of  the  drama.    In  their  right    And  by  13  Elix.  cap.  5,  every  grant 
1797,  he   became  editor  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  or  gift  of  chattels,  as  well  as  lands,  with  an  intent 
newspaper — an  office  which  involved  him  in  a  to  defraud  creditors  or  others,  shall  be  void,  as 
quarrel  with  doctor  Wolcot,  against  whom   he  against  such  persons  to  whom  such  fraud  would 
published  a  pamphlet  in   verse,    entitled   An  be  prejudicial:  but,  as  against  the  grantor  himself, 
Epistle  to  Peter  Pindar.     His  translation  of  the  shall  stand  good  and  effectual ;  and  all  persons 
Saiiies  of  Juvenal  was  published  in  1802,  and  is  partakers  in,  or  privy  to,  such  fraudulent  grants, 
executed  in  a  manner  highly  creditable   to  his  shall  forfeit  the  whole  value  of  the  goods,  one 
abilities.     His  next  publication  was  an  edition   moiety  to  the  king,  and  another  moiety  to  the 
of  the  plays  of  Massmger,  with  notes,  and  the  party  grieved ;  and  also,  upon  conviction,  shall 
life  of  tbat  dramatist;  and  he  afterwards  edited,   suffer  imprisonment  for  half  a  year.   See  Faauo. 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson,       Tlie  conveyance  of  Umdt  by  gift,  '  donatio,'  is 
Fold,  and  Shirley.    In  1809,  he  commenced  the   properly  applied  to  the  creation  of  an  esUte-tail, 
poblicatton  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  of  which  he   as  teoffment  is  to  an  estate  in  fee,  and  lease  to 
continued  U>  be  conductor  till  1824,  when  the   that  of  an  estate  for  life  or  years.    It  differs  in 
infirmities  of  age  obliged  him  to  resign.    His   nothing  from  a  feoffment,  but  in  the  nature  of 
death  took  place,  December  31, 1826,  and  he  was    the  estate  passing  by  it ;  for  the  operative  words 
interred  on  the  8th  of  January  following,  in    of  conveyance  in  this  case  are  do  or  dedi  (West, 
^'eslmtnster  Abbey.    Besides  the  works  already    Symbol.  256) ;  and  gifts  in  tail  are  equally  im- 
noticed,  be  was  the  author  of  a  translation  of  the    perfect  without  livery  of  seisin,  as  feoffments  in 
Satires  of  Persius.    He  enjoyed  an  annuity  from    fee  simple.    (Litt  sect.  59.)    This  is  the  only 
lofd  Grosvenor,  and  held  the  office  of  paymaster    dbtinction  which  Littleton  seems  to  make,  when 
of  the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  with  a  salary    he  says  (sect.  57),  *  it  is  to  be  understood,  that 
of  £300  a  year ;  and  was,  for  a  time,  comptroller    there  is  feoffor  and  feoffee,  donor  and  donee,  les- 
of  the  lottery,  with  a  salary  of  £600  a  year.  sor  and  lessee ;'  viz.,  feoffor  is  applied  to  a  feoff- 

GiPT,  donum,  in  law,  is  a  conveyance  which    ment  in  fee-simple,  donor  to  a  gift  in  tail,  and 
passes  either  in  lands  or  goods ;  and  is  of  a  larger    lessor  to  a  lease  for  life,  or  for  years,  or  at  will, 
eitent  than  a   grant,  being  applied  to  things        GIQ,n.f.    Fr.  ^igue ;  Goth,  go,  gf^  to  go ; 
moveable  and  immoveable;  yet,  as  to  things  im-    Isl.  gigia.    A  vehicle  with  two  wheels;  a  sound 
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produced  by  wind;  anything  that  is  whirled  OrOLET,  ».«.  Sax.  ^60^1 ;  Dut  gey/;  Scot 

round  in  play ;  a  fiddle  (now  out  of  use).  g^t,  is  still  retained.    A  wanton;  a  lascivioui 

Tbu  house  wu  a1  to  fall  of  giggm,  girl.     Now  out  of  use. 

And  al  fto  full,  eke,  of  chirkinget.  Young  Talbot  wu  not  bom 

And  of  many  other  wirkingea.  jo  be  the  pUlage  of  a  yyfaf  wench. 

Chaucer.  Hotue  of  Famu,  fildbsMft. 

PUj^hing..  u  top.,  gig.,  bwd^lor...  •hoddb.  ^^^^  ^^  ,^^  ^^^  too,  «id  with  th.  «h.f 


•m.  L^v^t.  L'l.  L  I.**  confederate  companion.       Id,  Mmawnfyr  Meamtn. 

Thy  coach  of  hackney,  whiskey,  one  noTM  chair,  r— ^  j 

And  humblest  gig,  thrungh  sundry  tuburbt  whirl  GIGLIO,    IsOLA   Dt,   a  wine  island  on  the 

To  Hempstead,  Harrow,  Brentford,  make  repair.  coast  of  Tuscany,  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  di»- 

Bjfron.  tance  from  the  isthmus  of  Monte  Amntard,  and 

GIGA'NTIC,     adj.      Lat.    gigantes.       See  seventeen  west  of  Porto  Ercale.    ft  consists  of 

Giant.    Suitable  to  a  giant ;  big ;  bulky ;  enor-  hilly  ground,  covered  vrith  wood  and  vines,  and 

mous ;  likewise  wicked ;  atrocious.  containing  caves  of  beautiful  marble.  •  It  is  in- 

I  dread  him  not,  nor  all  his  giant  brood,  habited   by  about   1200   persona,  employed  in 

Though  fame  divulged  him  father  of  five  sons,  agriculture  and  fishing,  particularly  for  pilchards. 

All  oigigantick  sise,  Goliah  chief.  Long.  10''  55'  £.,  lat  42°  24'  N. 

MOumU  Agamtiu,         GI'GOT,  n.  #.    Fr.    The  hip  joint  It  seems 

Others  from  the  wall  defend  y^  ^gan  in  Chapman  a  joint  for  the  spit 
With  dart  and  javelin,  stones,  and  sulphurous  fire ;  .  . 

On  each  haud  slaughter  and  gigomHek  deeds.  '^^  inwards  slit, 

^mton,  They  broiled  on  coalea,  and  eate  :  the  rest,  in  gig0 
The  son  of  Hercules  he  justly  seems,  «"*•  ^^  »?»'•  Ck^fmm, 

By  his  broad  shoulders  and  giganiiek  limbs.  GIJON,  a  sea-port,  situated   on  a  peninsula, 

Drgden,  in  the  province  of  Asturia,  Spain.    The  harboar 

The  Cyclopean  race  in  arms  arose,  is  well  sheltered,  has  a  souna  bottom,  and  is  ca- 

A  lawleu  naiion  of  gigamiie  foes.  p^ble  of  admitting  ships  of  any  burden.    The 

-,.  .       .      .  ^        ^  ,  i'ops'f  Otfyisrjf.  ^^j,  contains  a  school  for  navigation,  minera- 

w^,.7«k2'^^  "     ;!•  *Z^  ."""•*••»•  •"»  logy,  and  mathematics  ;  and  the  environs  pro- 

was  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pue  j*'  u^*  i  j      ^«- 

Thcghu  which  cooM  cUdownibuaderuid  ibeflun.  *?.^f  ™"«'  ?^'  chestnuts,  apples,  and  cyder. 

Of  he.vcn,  •ig.in  ..MiiUd.  ifhe.»en  the  while  Millstones    also    ate    exported    in    quanUUe^ 

OnmanuidmaD'.reMBtcheoalddeigodoBiorethu  InhabiUnts  3200.       Eighteen   miles   north  of 

tmile.  Bgnm.  Oviedo. 

•  Gl'GGLE,  V.  fi.  1     Sax.  jeajl ;  Dutch  gick-  ^  GILBERD,  or  Giibert  (William),  a  MJe- 

Gi'ocLEU,  n. ,.    Igelen.    To  laugh  idly;  to  ^*^  physician,  bom  at  Colchester,  in  1540. 

Illlgf  ^  o         J  '  Having  spent  some  time  in  both  xmiversities,  be 

A  sad  wise  valour  is.  the  brave  complexion,  ^^nt  abroad ;  and  at  his  return  settled  in  Lon- 

That  leads  the  van,  and  swallows  up  the  ciUes :  don,  where  he  practised  with  considerable  n- 

The  giggUr  is  a  milk-maid,  whom  infection,  putation.    He  became  a  member  of  the  college 

Or  the  fired  beacon,  frighteth  from  his  ditties.  of   physicians,   and   physician   in   ordinary  to 

Herbert,  queen  Elizabeth,  who  gave  him  a  pension.    He 

We  shew  our  present  joking,  giggling  race ;  was  also  ph)  sician  to  king  James  I.     He  died  in 

Tmc  joy  consiau  in  gravity  and  grace.        ^  1603,  aged  sixty-three,  in  Colchester,  where  a 

Oarrick*M  Bp,  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  memoiy. 

GIGHA,  GicA,  or  Gico,  one  of  the  Hebrides;  His  books,  globes,  instruments,  and  fossils,  be 

lying  on  the  west  coast  of  Kintyre,  in  Argyleshire,  bequeathed  to  the  college  of  physicians,  and  hit 

eleven  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Hay;  it  is  seven  miles  picture  to  the  school  gallery  at  Oxford.    He 

long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  two  and  wrote,  De  Magnete,  Magneticisque  Corporibus, 

a  half  broad.    The  greater  part  of  it  is  arable,  et  de  MagnoMaffneteTellure,PhysiologiaNova: 

The  west  coast  is  high  and  rocky.    On  the  east  London,! 600, fol.    2.  De  Mundo  NostroSublu- 

there  are  several  dangerous  sunk  rocks.    Shell-  nari,  Philosophia  Nova;  Amsterdam,  1651, 4to. 

fish,  particularly  lobsters,  crabs,  cockles,  and  He  also  invented  two  mathematical  instruments 

razor  or  spout-fish,  abound  on  the  shores.   Large  for  finding  the  latitude  at  sea  without  the  help 

cod,  weighing  from  six  to  sixteen  lbs.  each,  with  of  sun,  moon,  or  stars.    A  description  of  these 

skate,  ling,  large  haddocks,  &c.,  also  abound,  instruments  was  afterwards  published  by  Thomas 

There  is  a  regular  ferry  between  Gigha  and  Kin-  Blondeville  in  his  Theoriques  of  the  planets, 
tyre.    On  the  island  are  several  caves  and  cairns;        Gilbert  (Sir  Humphrey),  a  skilful  navigator, 

and    it  abounds  with  excellent  spring  water,  bom  about  1539,  in  Devonshire,  of  an  ancient 

though  it  has  neither  lakes  nor  rivers.    Nothing  and  honorable  family.     He  was  educated  at 

can  exceed  the  view  from  Gigha  in  variety  and  Eton  and  Oxford  for  the  legal  profession,  l)Ut 

grandeur.    The  soil  is  mostly  a  rich  loam,  with  a  being  introduced  at  court  by  nis  aunt,  Mrs. 

mixture,  in  some  places,  of  sand,  moss,  or  clay ;  Catharine  Ashley,  then  in  the  queen's  serfice, 

vegetation  is  quick,  and  the  air  salubrious.   Great  he  was  diverted  from  the  study  of  the  law,  and 

improvements  have  been  lately  made  in  its  agri-  commenced  soldier.    Having  distinguished  him- 

culture,  and  particularly  in  the  drainage ;  large  self  in  several  military  expeditions,  particularly 

portions  of  land,  formerly  lying  waste,  having  that  of  Newhaven,  in  1563,  he  was  sent  over  to 

been   inclosed,    and  now   producing  excellent  Ireland   to  assist  in  suppressing  a  rebellion; 

crops.   Population  about  1000.  Long.  5**  43' W.,  where,  for  his  signal  services,  he  was  made 

lat.  55*  44  N.  commander-in-chief  and  governor  of  Munster, 
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and  faughted  by  the  lord  deputy,  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  in  1570.     He  returned  soon  after  to 
Engtand,  where  be  married  a  rich  heiress.    In 
1572  he  flailed  with  a  squadron  of  nine  ships  to 
reinforce  colonel  Morgan,  who  meditated  the  re- 
covery of  Flushing.    In  1576  he  published  his 
book  on  the  North- West  Passage  to  the  East 
Indies.    In  1578  he  obtained  an  ample  patent, 
empowering  him  to  possess  in  North  America 
any  lands  men  unsettled.    He  sailed  to  New- 
foundland, but  soon  after  returned  to  England 
vithout  success ;  nerertheless,  in  1583,  he  em- 
haiked  a  second  time  with  five  shijps,  the  largest 
of  which  put  back  on  account  of  a  contagious 
distemper  on  board.    He  landed  on  Newfound- 
hnd  on  the  3rd  of  August,  and  on  the  fifth  took 
possession  of  the  harbour  of  Sl  John's.    By  vir- 
tue of  his  patent,  he  granted  leases  to  several 
people;  ana,  though  none  of  them  remained 
there  at  that  time,  they  settled  afterwards  in 
consequence  of  these  leases.    On  the  20th  of 
August  he  put  to  sea  again,  on  board  a  small 
sloop ;  whicn  on  the  29th  foundered  in  a  hard 
gale  of  wind.     Thus  perished  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert;  a  brave  officer,  a  good  mathematician, 
a  skilful  navigator,  and  of  a  very  enterprising 
genius.    He  also  was  remarkable  for  his  elo- 
qoeoce,  being  much  admired  for  his  patriotic 
speeches  in  the  English  and  Irish  parliaments 
His  work,  entitled  A  Discourse  to  Prove  a  Pas- 
nge  by  the  North-West  to  Cathaia  and  the  East 
Indies,  is  a  masterly  performance,  and  is  pre- 
ierved  in  Hakluyt*s  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol. 
iii.  p.  11.    The  style  is  superior  to  most,  if  not 
to  all  the  writers  of  that  age ;  and  shows  the 
anthor  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
reading. 

GILBERTINES,  an  order  of  religious,  thus 
called  from  St.  Gilbert,  of  Sempringham,  in  Lin- 
oobshire,  who  founded  it  about  1 148.  The  monks 
ofawrved  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  were 
accounted  canons ;  and  the  nuq^i  that  of  St  Be- 
nedict The  (bunder  erected  a  double  monastery, 
or  lather  two  contiguous  to  each  other,  the  one 
for  men,  the  other  for  women,  but  separated  by 
a  very  high  wall.  He  founded  thirteen  monas^ 
teries  of  this  order,  viz.  four  for  men  alone,  and 
nine  for  men  and  women  together,  which  had  in 
them  700  brethren,  and  1500  sisters.  At  the 
dissolution  there  were  about  twenty-five  houses 
of  this  order  in  England  and  Wales. 

GILBOA,  in  ancient  geography,  mountains  of 
Samaria,  stretching  from  west  to  east  on  the 
confines  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar;  and  to  the  south  of  the 
valley  of  Jezreel,  beginning  westward  at  the  city 
of  Jezreel,  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  reach- 
ing almost  quite  to  the  Jordan,  six  miles  from 
S<7thopolis.  They  are  famous  for  the  death  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  the  defeat  of -the  Is- 
raelites by  the  Philistines. 

GILCHRIST  (Octavius),  F.SJk.,  a  distin- 
guished modem  critic,  was  the  son  of  an  officer 
of  the  third  regiment  of  dragoon  guards. 
He  was  bom  in  1779,  at  Twickenham,  and 
educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  His 
principal  works  are.  An  Examination  of  the  As- 
sertions of  B«n  Jooson's  eooiity  to  Shakspeare, 
8vo.  1808 ;  an  edidou  of  the  Poems  of  Bishop 


Corbet,  with  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
Bvo.  1808;  and  a  Letter  to  W.  Gifford,  Esc)., 
on  a  late  edition  of  Ford's  Plays.  He  is  said 
also  to  have  collected  materials  for  a  work  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  stage,  comprehending  specimens  of  the 
minor  dramatic  writers  anterior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, &c.  The  appearance,  however,  of  a  similar 
publication  in  periodical  numbers,  entitled  Old 
Plays,  deterred  nim  from  publication.  He  died 
at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  June,  1823,  aged 
forty-four. 
GILD,  v,a.  '\     Sat.  jilMin ;  Goth,  gil- 

Gil'der,  n.  f .        tda  ;  finom  Golo,  which  see. 
Gil'oino,  n.  f.       i  To  overlay  vrith  gold ;  to 
Gilt,  n.  s .  icpart, }  brighten,   or  illuminate ; 
to  recommend  by  adventitious  ornaments :   the 
person  who  lays  on  |the  gold ;  a  coin  from  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  to  two  shillings. 

— Ydothed  was  thii  nightie  god  of  love 
In  eilke,  embroided  foil  of  greD^  grevee ; 
In  whiche  there  wu  a  fret  of  red  rote  leres. 
The  freaheet  sios  the  worlde  wai  first  began  : 
Hit  gili  here  was  ycrouned  with  a  ^aq. 

Chaucer.  Froloffue  to  Legends  of  Ooud  Watntn, 

The  room  was  large  and  wide. 
As  it  some  gUt  or  solemn  temple  were  : 
Many  great  golden  pillars  did  aprear 
The  massy  roof.  Spetuer. 

Silvering  will  sully  and  canker  more  than  giUiiig, 
which,  if  it  might  be  corrected  with  a  little  mixtura 
of  gold,  there  is  profit.  Bacon, 

'  Chldert  used  to  have  a  piece  of  gold  in  their  month » 
to  draw  the  spiriu  of  the  quicksilver.  Id. 

Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirched. 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painfal  field. 

Shaktpeare. 
When  thoa  wast  in  thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they 
mockt  tbee  for  too  much  curiosity  :  in  thy  rags  thoa 
knowest  none,  bat  art  despised  for  the  contrary. 

id.  TimamofAtktm. 
I  am  bound 
To  Persia,  and  want  gUden  for  my  voyage. 

For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  graoe^ 
III  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have.     U» 

Thou  did'st  drink 
The  stale  of  horses  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at. 

Id,  ilMfony  owl  Cteepaira, 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet.  SUA^ean. 

When  Britain,  looking  with  a  jost  disdain 
Upon  this  gilded  majesty  of  Spain, 
And  knowing  well  that  empire  most  dedine^ 
Whose  chief  support  and  sinews  are  of  coin. 

WaOm.' 
And  the  gilded  car  of  day 
His  glowii^  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  Atlantic  stream.  Jfibon. 

Yet,  oh !  the'  imperfect  piece  moves  more  delight ; 
'TIS  gilded  o'er  with  youth,  to  catch  the  sight. 

Drgden. 
The  lightsome  passion  of  joy  was  not  that  trivial, 
vanishing,  superficial  thing,  that  only  gilds  the  appre* 
hension^  and  pUys  upon  the  surface  of  the  soul. 


Parehasing  riches  with  oar  time  and  care. 
We  lose  oar  freedom  in  a  gSded  snare. 


Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive  ; 
And  love  of  ombre  after  death  sarvive.    Pep^^ 
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Vo  more  the  riling  lan  thall  g(U  the  mora,  it  is  nearly  in  the  boiling  state,  about  Ae  nxth 

Kor  eveniog  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn.  part  of  its  weight  of  fine  gold  in  thin  plates, 

14,  Hgmah.  heated  red-hot,  is  to  be  immersed  in  iL    The 

ConW  Unreete  Dryden  Pimp  end  Piyer  engage,  mixture  soon  becomes  homogeneous,  and  then  it  is 

And  I  not  «trip  the  giUmg  oif  a  knave,  allowed  to  cool.     When  cold  it  is  to  be  put  in 

Unplaced,  unpensioned,  no  man  •  heir  or  dave^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  y^^  giadual  pressure 

««       *v     1-  V    •  .                v^j  :».  —  ?**  *he  fluid  part  of  the  amalgam,  consisting  almost 

Where  the  giU  chariot  never  marked  ito  way.  v  n       ?                            v     #        j  *u       _u  *l 

Id,  'wholly  of  mercury,  may  be  forced  through  the 

We  have  here  a  gUdcr,  wiih  his  anvil  and  hammer.  PO^s  of  the  leather,  while  the  gold,  combined 

Broome,  ^^b  about  twice  its  weight  of  mercury,  will 

This  waving  field  is  glided  o'er  with  corn,  remain  behind,  forming  a  yellow  silvery  n»as8  of 

That  spreading  tree  with  blushing  fruit  adorn.  the   consistency  of   butter.     Hiis,  after    being 

(Toy*  bruised  and  ground  in  a  mortar,  or  shaken  in  a 

Bat  death  is  imaged  in  shadowy  beams,  strong  phial,  with  repeated  portions  of  salt  and 

A  picture  is  the  past ;  even  ere  iu  frame  water,  till  the  water  comes  away  quite  clear  and 

Be  giU  who  sate  bath  ceased  to  be  the  same.  unsoiled,  is  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  kept  for  any 

^f^^'  length  of  time,  without  injuring,  in  a  corked 

Gild,  or  Guild.    See  Guild.  phial.    It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 

Gilding,  as  an  adaptation  of  gold,  in  the  fine  materials  of  this  amalgam,  and  especially  the 

and  mechanical  arts,  was  not  unknown  in  the  mercury,  should  be  perfectly  pure,  as  the  least 

ancient  world.  Pliny  states,  that  the  first  attempts  portion  of  lead  or  bismuth  would  rery  materiall/ 

at  the  practice  of  the  art  seen  at  Rome  was  under  injure  the  beauty  of  the  gilding,  by  deterioi^ting 

the  censorship  of  Lucius  Mummius,  after  the  the  color  of  the  gold,  and  filling  it  with  black 

destruction  or  Carthage,  when  they  began  to  gild  specks. 

the  ceilings  of  the  temples  and  palaces;  the  3.  Gold  in  powder  is  prepared  by  three  diP- 

capitol  being  the  fint  place  on  which  this  en-  ferent  methods;  the  first  and  most  simple  is,  to 

richment  was  bestowed.     But  he  adds,  that  put  into  a  glass  or  earthen  mortar  some  gold 

luxury  advanced  on  them  so  hastily,  that  in  a  leaf,  with  a  little  honey,  or  thick  gum-water,  and 

little  time  you  might  see  all,  even  private  and  to  grind  the  mixture  for  a  considerable  time,  till 

poor  persons,  gild  the  very  walls,  vaults,  &c.,  of  the  gold  is  reduced  to  extremely  minute  fng^ 

their  houses.  They  seem  to  have  had  the  method  ments ;  when  this  is  done,  the  honey  or  gum  may 

now  practised  of  beating  gold,  and  reducing  it  be  washed  away,  leaving  the  gold  behind  in  a 

into  leaves ;  though  they  did  not  carry  it  to  the  flaky,  or  pulverulent  sUte.  A  more  efiectual  and 

same  extent    Pliny  says,  that  they  only  made  quicker  method  of  reducing  gold  to  a  state  of 

750  leaves  of  four  fingers  square  out  of  a  whole  powder,  is  to  dissoWe  it  in  aqua  regia,or,as  it  is 

ounce.  But  he  adds,  that  they  could  make  more ;  now  denominated,  in  nitro-muriatic  add,  and  then 

that  the  thicker  leaves  were  called  bracteaj  Pras-  precipitate  it  with  a  piece  of  copper.    TTie  pre^ 

nestinv,  from  a  sUtue  of  Fortune  at  PnenestP,  cipitate,  after  being  digested  in  distilled  ▼inegar, 

gilt  with  such  leaves;  and  the  thinner  sort  brae-  and  then  washed  with  pure  water,  and  dried,  is 

tec  questorie.    The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder,  and  is  said  to 

no  method  of  gilding  bodies,  that  would  not  en-  work  better,  and  is  fitter  for  burnishing,  than  the 

dure  the  fire,  but  with  whites  of  eggs  or  size,  powder  obtained  from  leaf-gold.  The  very  finest 

neither  of  which  will  endure  the  water ;  so  that  ground  gold  is  produced  by  heating  very  gradu- 

they  could  only  gild  such  places  as  were  shel-  ally  the  gold  amalgam  already  described,  in  an 

tered  from  the  moisture  of  the  weather.    The  open  earthen  Tessel,  and  containing  the  fire  till 

Greeks  called  the  composition  with  which  they  the  whole  of  the  mercury  is  evaporated ;  taking 

applied  their  gilding  on  wood  leucophaeum,  or  care  that  the  amalgam  shall  be  constantly  stirred 

leucophorum ;  which  is  described  as  a  sort  of  with  a  rod  of  glass,  to  prevent  the  particles  of 

glutinous  compound  earth,  serving  in  all  proba-  gold  from  adhering  as  the  mercury  flies  off*, 

bility  to  make  the  gold  adhere,  and  bear  polish-  When  the  mercury  is  completely  evaporated,  the 

ing.    But  the  particuhirs  of  this  earth,  ite  color,  residual  gold  being  then  ground  in  a  Wedgwood- 

ingrediente,  qualities,  &c.,  antiquaries  and  uatu-  ware  mortar,  with  a  little  water,  and  afterwards 

ralists  are  not  agreed  upon.    Homer  mentions  dried,  is  fit  for  use. 

the  manner  in  which  the  horns  of  the  ram  papt  t 

brought  by  Nestor  as  an  ofiering  to  Minerva,  PART  I. 

were  gilt— 0^.  1.  iii.  492.  OP  GILDING  WITHOUT  HBAT. 

The  difierent  states  in  which  gold  is  used  for  Gilding  is  performed  either  with  or  widiout 

the  purposes  of  modem  gilding  are  the  follow-  heat    By  the  first  of  these  methods  those  sub- 

ing : — (1.)  In  the  shape  of  leaf  gold  of  difierent  stances  are  gilt  which  are  not  liable  to  alteration, 

degrees  of  thickness,  and  formed  either  of  the  by  exposure  to  a  moderate  heat,  such  as  metals, 

pure  metal,  or  of  an  alloy  of  this  with  silver;  (2.)  glass,  and  poreelain.    The  second  method   is 

As  an  amalgam  of  gold ;  and  (3.)  In  gold  pow-  practised  with  those  substances,  as  wood,  paper, 

der.  lead,  &c.,  which  would  be  destroyed  by  being 

1.  The  leaf-gold  is  procured  by  the.  gilder  raised  to«  temperature  requisite  for  gilding  the 
from  the  gold-l^ter,  whose  art  consists  in  ham-  formet  We  snail  first  attend  to  the  mechanical 
mering  a  number  of  thin  rolled  plates  of  the  art  of  gilding  on  wood. 

metal,  between  skins,  or  animal  membranes.  This,  both  in  oil  and  bumiih,  is  at  present  At 

2.  The  amalgam  of  gold  is  made  by  heating  its  highest  perfection,  and  is  executed  m  LoodoD 
in  A  crucible  some  pure  quicksilver;  and,  when  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  worid.   Tliai 
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'  nhiek  »  broagfat  firom  Fnnce,  and  other  parts  of  till  a  smooth  sariace  is  obtained,  reipoTe  the 

the  continent,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  Lon-  'water  with  the  brush,  and  squeeze  it  into  the 

don  work;  not  that  it  is  to  be  inferred  irom  pan:  what  remaiiis  may  be  taken  off  with  the 

heuce,  that  gilding  is  well  executed  by  all  who  sponge,  which  will  complete  the  smoothing  fk 

^eiiake  it  in  the  metropolis.   Many  men,  who  that  piece.     Proceed  in  the  same  manner  wiUi 

We  practised  this  art  all  their  lives,  are  unable  similar  portions;  for,  if  too  much  be  wetted  at  a 

properly  to  gild  a  common  picture-frame.  time,  the  whitening  becomes  soft  and  unfit  to 

Of  Inamtked  gUding  on  wood, — To  begin  bear  the  pomice-«tone ;  the  work  must  then  be 

with  picture-frames  or  mouldings,  which  are  the  set  aside  to  dry. 

simplesL    In  an  earthen  pan,  that  will  hold  a        In  carred  work,  the  operations  of  whitening 

tjoajt,  take  three  half-pints  of  strong  site,  make  and  smoothing  differs  somewhat  from  the  pre- 

it  wans,  and  add  some  of  the  best  whiting  ceding.    After  the  thin  white  is  dry,  the  coats 

powdered  fine ;  mix  them  with  a  brush  till  they  that  follow  must  be  rather  weaker,  and  not  so 

become  thoroughly  incorporated,  and  of  the  con-  thick  as  for  finames  or  mouldings ;  they  are  to  be 

ssieDcy  of  thick  cream ;  put  a  little  of  this  mix-  laid  on  by  carrying  the  brush  over  the  work  in 

tore,  with  anequal  quantity  of  size,  half  the  former  an  even  and  smooth,  but  not  flowing  manner, 

strength,  into  another  pan,  heat  it  till  nearly  boiling.  To  smooth,  or  produce   the    surface   that  is 

lod,  with  a  brush,  lay  it  over  the  whole  work ;  required,  pieces  of  lime-wood,  or  fir,  soaked  in 

diis  is  called  thin  whitening  the  work,  and  makes  water  instnd  of  pumice,  are  used,  shaped  round, 

^  ground  for  the  other  operations.    When  the  flat,  or  angular,  as  may  be  found  necessary, 

ttood  is  not  dean,  it  is  usual  to  wash  it  all  over  occasionally  wrapping  round  them    strips    of 

with  a  s:)onge  dipped  in  hot  water,  before  the  linen  clotli.    In  smoothing,  care  must  be  taken 

thin  whjie  is  applied,  which  precaution  will  pre-  not  to  rub  off  too  much  of  the  whitening,  or 

lent  the  chipping  up  of  the  preparation.    The  the  gilding  will  look  poor,  and  it  will  prevent 

cost  of  thin  white  should  be  particularly  welk  the  bumishinff  of  those  parts  thereby  brought  too 

dried ;  after  which  the  work  is  to  receive  four  near  the  wood.    The  drying  may  be  hastened  in 

more  coals  of  that  which  is  made  of  the  consis-  summer  by  the  sun,  in  winter  by  placing  the 

tency  of  thick  cream ;  it  must  be  warm,  but  not  work  before  the  fire ;  not  too  near,  or  the  whiten- 

10  hot  as  for  the  first  white,  taking  care  that  one  ing  will  chip. 

coat  is  diy  before  another  is  applied.     Here        Now  mix  a  little  strong  sixe,  with  four  tiiees 

it  is  necessary   to   observe   that,   throughout  as  much  water,  in  a  half  pint  earthen  pan ;  these 

diis  process,    otie  coat    must  be  dry  &fore  proportions  should  be  aoapted  so  as  to  make  it 

another  is  applied,  whatever  may  be  the  compo-  three  parts  full ;  add  a  quantity  twice  the  size  of 

a^  used.    The  sixth  coat,  which  is  also  of  a  large  walnut,  and   half  as  much  prepared 

thid  white^  moat  be  kiid  on  by  passing  the  yellow  stone  ochre:   mix  them  well  togethei 

brash  in  a  smooth,  even,  and  flowing  manner,  with  a  brush,  and  coat  the  work  once  over,  when 

^  two  feet  of  the  work  at  a  time,  in  order  to  dry,  rub  it  slightly  with  glass-paper,  half-worn 

gain  a  surface,  and  fiicilitate  the  smoothing,  bere>  out,  to  improve  the  surfoce ;  then  proceed  to  mix 

after  to  be  described.    Before  the  whitening  is  and  lay  on  the  gold-size.    In  another  half«pint 

^f  the  flat  pans  should  be  rubbea  down  with  a  earthen  pan,  half  full  of  clear  size,  mix  a  ouan- 

dttsd,  the  hollows  with  a  gouge,  and  the  rounds  tity  of  burnished  gold-size,  twice  as  big  as  a  large 

^  the  finger,  or  fingers,  as  is  most  convenient ;  walnut,  with  which  coat  the  work  twice  over. 

dioold  the  hollows  be  too  large  for  a  gouge,  the  When  dry,  burnish  the  parts  intended  to  be  maU 

^ler  will  answer  every  purpose.    When  dry,  ted  with  a  burnishing  stone.    (The  burnishing 

aoj  superfluous  whitening  that  may  have  fidlen  is  performed  by  the  fnction  of  a  curved  polished 

0^  the  edges  of  the  mouldings,  &c.,  may  be  flint,  or  agate  set  in  ferules  with  wooden  nandles, 

pared  off  with  a  chisel  or  a  gouge,  according  and  termed  burnishing  stones.)     Then  give  it 

a*  the  parts  are  situated ;  then  give  it  a  seventh  another  coat  of  the  same  e Ad-size.    But  this 

a»t,  similar  to  the  preceding,  and  it  will  be  must  now  be  reduced  by  adding  to  it  about  two 

|cady  for  smoothing,  which  should  be  performed  tea-spoons  full  of  water,  and  as  much  gold-size 

n>  the  following  manner :—  as  you  can  take  upon  the  point  of  a  knife.  Coat 

Take  some  close-grained  pumice-stone,  and  those  parts  only  that  are  intended  to  be  burnished: 

*ith  a  sash  saw  cut  it  into  pieces  about  three  or  and  here  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  laying  gold- 

f^  inches  long  (if  the  woik  be  very  small,  an  size  on  carved  work  afWr  it  b  yellowed,  tiiose 

i^  or  inch  amd  a  half  vrill  do),  rasping  or  parts  should  be  missed  that  are  too  small  to 

fling  them  to  fit  the  different  mouldings.     The  receive  the  gold  from  the  pencil,  such  as  the 

^  are  to  be  made  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  the  small  eyes  of  foliage,  &c.,  to  which  effect  must 

{wmice  on  a  smooth  stone,  making  the  sides  at  afterwards  be  given  with  high-colored  or-moulu ; 

^t  angles,  that  it  may  smooth  two  sides  at  and  proceed  to  lay  on  the  gold  with  a  cushion, 

^  same  time.    During  these  operations,  the  knife,  and  tip,  as  will  be  described  in  oil  gild- 

pnnice^Ume   must   be  firequently  dipped    in  ing.    But  in  burnish  gilding,  camels -hair  pen- 

*ater.  lay  the  pieces,  thus  prepared,  m  a  large  cik  must  be  used,  dip^d  in  clear  water,  to  wet 

onhea  pan  full  of  water,  not  less  than  two  the  work  as  fiist  as  Uie  gold  can  be  laid  on. 

Smarts,  take  a  hogs'-hair  brush  and  a  sponge.  The  hollows  and  flats  must  be  gilt  first,  and  be 

^  of  convenient  sizes,  dip  the  brush  in  tiie  perfectly  dry  before  the  other  parts  can  be  pro- 

^iter,  and  wet-^bout  two  feet  of  the  woric  at  a  ceeded  vrith,  when  the  work  is  all  gilt  and  dry, 

tine,  taking  the  mouldings  alternately ;  then,  burnish  the  parts  intended.    And  should  there 

^th  fl»e  pvmice  already  fitted,  rub  up  and  down  be  any  defects  which  can  only  arise  from  the 
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work  not  having  been  carefaUy  wetted,  or  from  care  sbonld  be  taken  to  get  the  gold  on  as  hA 

grease,  those  parts  must  be  rubbed  off  to  the  as  possible. 

whitening,  wim  linen  wrapt  round  the  finger.  In  order  to  ascertain  its  fitness  for  receiving 

When  they  are  dry,  they  must  be  gold-sized,  gilt,  the  gold,  the  work  must  be  touched  with  the 

and  burnished  as  before  stated.  finger :  if  it  feel  somewhat  adhesive  or  clammy. 

Those  parts  not  intended  to  be  burnished  are  but  not  so  as  to  be  brought  off  by  the  finger,  it 
technically  called  mats,  and  are  to  be  proceeded  has  the  tacky  or  in  other  words,  is  in  a  fit  state 
with  in  the  following  manner : — Reduce  a  little  for  gilding ;  but  if  it  be  so  clammy  as  to  come 
clear  size  with  hot  water,  so  that  when  cold  it  off  on  being  touched,  or  have  any  inclination 
will  not  set;  this  being  the  weakest  size  used  in  thereto,  it  is  not  sufficiently  dry :  if  it  have  no 
buraish-gilding,  much  care  should  be  taken  that  sucking  quality,  it  is  too  dry,  and  must  be  sized 
it  be  not  too  strong*  or  it  will  show  all  the  joints  over  again  before  it  can  be  gilt.  In  laying  on 
of  the  gold.  When  dry,  lay  on  a  coat  of  this  weak  the  gold,  a  tip  is  used  which  muit  be  previously 
size,  and  when  again  dry,  rub  it  over  with  cotton,  nibbed  with  a  little  tallow-grease  to  make  it  hold. 
In  double  gilding,  which  is  the  best  style,  the  but  it  must  be  so  little  as  to  make  no  appearance, 
matted  parts  should  be  asain  gilt,  using  water  to  When  the  surface  to  be  ^It,  whether  round, 
wet  as  before ;  after  which,  rub  them  again  with  hollow,  or  flat,  is  sufficiently  large  and  plain  to 
cotton,  and  coat  them  over  again  vnth  the  same  contain  whole  leaves,  they  may  be  taken  from 
weak  size.  Then  give  one  coat  of  clear  size,  to  the  book,  which  must  be  held  in  the  left  hand, 
keep  the  gold  firm,  or  a  coat  of  or-moulu  com-  by  the  part  that  is  sewed,  the  leaves  of  it  turned 
pletes  the  process.  Observe,  cameb -hair  pen-  carefully  over,  and  kept  always  so  steady,  that 
cik  only  are  used  after  the  gold  is  laid  on,  and  the  gold  may  be  undisturbed,  and  lie  perfectly 
oare  must  be  taken  in  sizing  the  matted  parts  not  flat.  Take  the  tip  in  the  right  hand,  touch  the  leau 
to  touch  those  that  are  burnished,  which  cannot  of  gold  about  half  an  inch  deep  on  the  side  op- 
be  improved  after  the  bumishing-stone.  posite  the  sewing  of  the  book,  both  hands  must  then 

If  it  be  necessary  to  embellish  the  frames  or  be  moved  to  the  place  meant  to  be  gilt  Having  laid 

work  to  be  gilt  in  burnished  gold,  vrith  compo-  the  edge  of  the  leaf  already  attached  to  the  tip^ 

sition,  it  may  be  had  in  London,  soft  from  the  upon  the  work,  whicl*  is  always  considered  as 

press,  and  can  be  put  on  after  the  smoothing,  having  the  tackf  it  will  be  caught  and  held  fast 

with  a  little  hot  thick  whitening,  or  weak  glue,  by  the  gold  size,  and  the  tip  will  be  left  at  U- 

What  is  squeezed  out  round  the  edges  in  press-  berty ;  the  book  must  be  slowly  drawn  away, 

ing  it  close,  may  be  taken  off  with  a  brush  and  followed  as  it  moves  by  the  tip  which  is  now 

cold  water :  it  must  then  have  a  coat  of  thin  used  gently  to  press  the  gold  close  to  the  work, 

white,  to  remove  any  grease,  and  be  finished  like  until  the  whole  leaf  is  on,  which  must  be  re- 

the  rest  of  the  work.    The  composition  may  also  peated  until  those  parts  large  enough  to  receive 

be  put  on  oil-gold  work  that  is  not  to  stand  in  a  leaf,  are  all  gilt.    This  method  may  be  ac- 

tbe  weather,  but  does  not  require  the  thin  white,  quired  in  an  hour's  practice, 

and  must  be  finished  in  the  manner  of  oil-gild-  For  those  parts  that  are  too  small  for  the  en- 

ing ;  composition  is  easily  moistened  when  dry,  tire  leaf,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  cushion,  upon 

by  wrapping  it  in  a  wet  linen  cloth,  for  twenty-  which  about  half  a  book  of  gold  may  be  blown 

four  hours.  out,  one  leaf  at  a  time,  each  one  carerally  turned 

Of  oil  gliding  to  stand  m  the  weather. — ^The  until  it  lies  nearly  flat,  when,  by  breathing  as 
object  to  be  gilt,  whether  metal,  stone,  or  wood,  near  as  possible  on  the  centre,  it  will  become 
must  be  coated  three  times  over  with  a  mixture  smooth  and  even,  and  must  be  cut  in  strips, 
of  linseed  oil,  white-lead,  and  a  small  quantity  vrith  a  knife  used  for  the  purpose,  accbrdix^  to 
of  spirits  of  turpentine;  if  it  be  wood,  it  should  the  widths  of  the  different  members  and  mould* 
be  previously  rubbed  with  glass-paper,  or  fish-  ings,  and  then  laid  on  with  the  tip.  As  Ibe 
skin.  When  the  last  coat  is  dry,  tnework  should  work  advances,  or  when  it  is  gilt  all  oyer*  it  most 
be  gold-sized ;  take  any  quantity  of  gold-size,  be  pressed  close  vrith  a  bit  of  unspun  cotton, 
and  with  a  common  hogs -hair  brush,  kept  in  then  brushed  over  with  a  dry,  soft,  hogs'-lttir 
water  for  the  purpose,  mix  it  vrith  boiled  linseed  brush,  one  previously  used  a  little  in  the  whiten- 
oil  tiU  it  is  so  thin  that,  when  a  little  of  it  be  laid  ing,  will  best  answer  the  purpose,  in  order  to 
on  the  work  to  be  gilt,  the  white  paint  before  put  clear  avray  any  loose  particles  of  the  gold  leaf. 
on,  vfill  appear  through,  though  it  must  not  be  If  any  defective  parts  appear,  those  which  can- 
made  so  thin  as  to  lose  the  tinge  of  the  yellow-  not  be  mended  by  pressing  upon  them  the  loose 
ochre :  then  proceed  to  lay  it  on  sparingly,  vrith  gold  just  brua^ed  off  (which  may  be  done  with 
fine  hogs'-hair  brushes,  proportioned  to  die  parts  the  brush  in  hand,  or  a  bit  of  cotton),  must  b« 
of  the  work.  When  the  gold-size  is  good,  it  covered  in  the  following  manner:— Cut  a  leaf  of 
will  dry  in  twelve  hours;  if  laid  on  in  the  evening  gold  into  small  square  pieces,  proportioned  to 
it  will  be  fit  for  gilding  the  next  morning,  the  defects,  and  with  the  camel's  hair  pencil 
Sometimes  in  winter,  and  when  the  gold-size  is  slightly  moistening  the  tip  of  it,  by  putting  it  to 
fresh  made,  it  will  take  two  or  three  days ;  to  the  lip,  place  a  piece  on  each  fiLulty  part,  which 
prevent  this,  an  expedient  may  be  used,  un-  must  be  again  pressed  vrith  the  cotton.  The 
known  to  the  generality  of  gilders,  i.  e.  mixing  work  is  then  finished  unless  the  &ulty  parts  are 
widi  it  a  small  quantity  of  japanners*  gold-size,  too  dry  to  receive  the  gold ;  when  they  must  be 
which  will  hasten  the  drying,  but  in  this  instance,  again  gold-sized  and  gilt,  as  before  dixe<*ted. 
when  it  begins  to  have  the  taek^  hereafter  to  be  In  general  boys  do  not  acquire  the  method  of 
explained,  it  dries  very  quickly ;  th»efore,  great  using  the  gold  on  the  cuahioii  in  leas  ttna  tbiee 
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ooDthsy  tfioog^  a  penoB  deteimined  to  accom-  Tto  or  twenty  pounds  may  be  made  at  a  time, 

plish  it  may  do  ao  m  one  week.  The  gold  size  must  be  moistened  once  a  month 

Pictore  names,  and  other  work  in  oil-^ding  or  oftener  with  clean  water  to  prevent  it  from 

tint  is  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  to  be  getting  dry,  in  which  case  it  would  be  necessaiy 

well  done,  most  be  prepared,  as  iar  as  smoothing,  to  grind  it  again.    Care  should  be  taken  in  se- 

in  tbe  same  way  as  work  to  be  gih  in  burnished  lecting  these  ingredients.     Tlie  best  black  lead 

gold.    When  smooth,  and  after  being  rubbed  dust,fromthesawofthepencil-makers,  ismost  fit 

with  glass-paper,  it  must  be  coated  twice  over  for  the  purpose.    In  choosing  the  day  take  that 

with  size,  rather  weaker  than  that  used  for  whit-  which  has  the  least  grit :  it  may  be  discovered 

cning^  that  which  is  stale  answers  best.    The  by  putting  a  little  into  the  mouth,  the  darkest 

gold  size  must  be  laid  on  as  before  directed  in  is  generally  the  best,  of  which  the  greatest  choice 

oil-gildiDg,  and,  when  the  work  is  gilt,  pressed  is  to  be  had  at  the  ))ipe-makers.    The  softest 

with  the  cotton,  and  brushed  over.    It  faults  red  chalk,  such  as  is  used  for  drawing,  must  be 

tppear,  they  must  be  treated  thus: — Take  a  little  chosen,  though  the  gold  size  may  be  very  well 

v<ak  size,  as  directed  in  bumish-gilding,   coat  made  without  any,  as  its  principal  use  is  to 

the  work  all  over  when  dry,  wet  each  part  where  heiriiten  the  color  of  the  gold  when  burnished, 

a  £uilt  appears*  with  clear  water,  and  lay  on  it  a  Prepared  p^te-elay  and  yellow  itone  ockre^-^ 

piece  of  gold,  with  a  camels'-hair  pencil,  as  be-  The  pipe-clay  must  be  chosen  and  ground,  as 

rore  described.    This  is  not  to  be  pressed  with  directed  in  making  gold  size ;  then  Uid  by  for 

the  cotton,  but  gently  rubbed  with  it  when  com-  use  in  a  covered  ear&en  pan,  and  occasionally 

pletdydry,  which  it  will  be  in  half  an  hour  (as  moistened  as  the  gold  size.    The  stone-ochie 

win  all  the  coats  that  are  used  for  gilding,  except  must  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  prepared  in  the 

oil  gold  size),  when  give  the  work  another  coat  same  manner. 

of  &  weak  size,  then  one  of  clear  size  which  To  make  or-mbtc/ii.— In  half  a  pint  of  clear 

completes  the  gilding ;  but  the  effect  is  conside-  water,  gently  boil  two  ounces  of  the  best  gam- 

nbly  heightened  wiUi  a  coat  of  or-moulu,  such  boge  powdered  fine,  for  five  minutes,  strain  it 

as  is  used  to  finish  the  matted  part  of  the  bur-  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  put  it  into  a  corked 

nisbed  gilding.  bottle.    Take  one  ounce  of  saffron,  half  an  ounce 

To  make  itrong  site. — Take  a  clean  saucepan  of  turmeric,  and  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 

of  aDj  size  most  convenient,  fill  it  nearly  with  dragon's  blood,  boil  them  in  one  pint  of  clear 

water,  when  heated  as  much  as  the  hand  can  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  now  and  then  stirring 

bear,  keep  putting  in  cuttings  of  parchment  them  from  the  bottom;  strain  them  also  through  a 

whidi  best  answer  the  purpose,  or  glovers'  white  linen  cloth,  and  put  them  into  acorked  bottle.  Put 

leather  shreds,  pressing  tnem  down  well  with  about  five  or  six  knobs  of  starch  into  a  clean  half 

tbe  hand,  till  they  are  within  an  inch  and  a  half  pint  earthen  pan,  make  them  into  a  paste,  with  a 

of  the  surface  of  the  water;  boil  them  slowly  teaspoon-fiill  of  clean  water,  using  the  finger; 

for  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  strong  size  vriU  then  add  water  till  the  pan  is  three  parts  fiill, 

be  made;  pass  it  through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  pan,  boil  it  for  one  minute,  and  it  will  be  clear  like 

utd  set  it  aside  for  use,  the  same  parchment  or  clear  size :  now  blow  off  a  scum  that  will  arise 

dtreds  will  again  yield  the  same  quantity  of  size,  from  the  boiling,  and  put  it  immediately  into 

s^e  size  stiiJcs  and  is  unfit  for  use.    Clear  size  another  pan ;  add  four  arops  of  the  gamboge  li- 

diifiers  only  from  the  preceding  in  these  particu-  qoor,  two  drops  of  the  repass,  stir  them  round, 

hn^  it  must  be  made  in  smaller  ouantities ;  the  and  the  or-moulu  is  made  and  fit  for  use. 

parchment  or  shreds  must  be  wasned  in  several  The  eyes  of  foliage,  &c.,  in  carved  work,  must 

^ters  milk  warm,  till  quite  clear.    It  should  be  touched  with  a  little  of  the  gamboge  liquor, 

boil  only  fifteen  minutes ;  be  passed  through  a  called  high-colored  or-moulu,  unmixed  with  any 

finer  sieve,  and  when  reduced  care  must  be  ^^|£K  ^Is^* 

taken  that  die  water  is  perfectly  clean.  The  or-moulu  in  general  use,  though  it  is  by  no 

To  make  gold  tiMeforburjMed  gilding, — Take  means  the  best,  is  made  by  dissolving  the  gam- 

0D8  pound  of  pipe-clay,  put  it  into  an  earthen  boge  in  spirits  of  wine,  instead  of  water,  which 

pan  full  of  water,  when  soaked;  pour  off  the  will  give  it  the  appearance  of  clear  varnish:  but 

*3^  and  grind  it  on  a  stone  witn  a  muller,  when  dropped  into  clear  size  to  be  substituted  in 

nch  as  is  used  by  house-painters ;  now  and  then  this  case  for  starch,  it  vrill  be  yellow ;  the  quan- 

Bprinkling  it  with  water  as  it  becomes  dry.  Care  tities  of  the  ingredient  are  alike  in  both  cases. 

nnm  be  taken  that  no  dirt  or  grease  be  on  the  Plaster-figures,  vases,  busts,  &C.,  are  gilt  both 

stoDe  or  muller,  and,  as  it  is  eround,  put  it  into  in  burnished  gold  and  oil-gilding,  by  coating 

another  pan;  then  take  half  an  ounce  of  the  them  first  with  very  hot  w^  size,  and  after- 

^  black  lead,  the  eigh!h  of  an  ounce  of  mutton  wards  four  times  over  vrith  hot  clear  size :  if  any 

snet,  pound  them  together  with  the  muller,  and  holes  appear,  they  must  be  evenly  filled  up  with 

proceed  to  grind  them  particularly  well,  using  putty,  made  of  strong  sise  and  whiting ;  the  rest 

water  as  before  directed  for  the  pipe^^lay :  when  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  after  tmoothing  in 

poond,  pat  ihem  into  a  smaller  pan ;  grind  half  both  cases. 

tt  ounce  of  the  best  red  chalk,  and  mix  the  To  make  oU  gold^e. — Put  as  much  linseed 

black  lead,  suet,  and  chalk,  well  together  on  the  oil  into  a  broad  earthen  vessel  as  vrill  cover  the 

stone,  with  a  pallet  knife,  and  add  to  them  (he  bottom  an  inch  deep,  and  add  to  it  as  much  wa- 

clay,  until   these    ingredients  are  thoroughly  ter  as  will  occupy  four  or  five  inches ;  let  the 

mixed;  when  put  them  into  a  covered  earthen  vessel  containing  this,  be  exposed  to  the  weather 

^  to  prevent  dust  or  dirt,  to  be  used  as  wanted,  for  thiee  or  four  wedcs,  occwianally  stirring  it 
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till  the  <nl  appeals  of  the  ccmsistencj  of  treacle ;  PART  11. 
It  must  then  he  leparated'iroin  the  water,  put 

mto  a  long  hottle,  or  separating  funnel  used  by  OP  GILDING  BY  MBANS  OP  BBAT. 
the  chemistSi  and  placed  in  such  a  degree  of 

beat  as  will  render  it  perfecUy  fluid.    The  clear  .  "^'^  "  performed  both  with  leaf  and  witib 

part  should  then  be  poured  oif,  and  it  will  be  fit  ^^^id  gold ;  the  former  after  the  same  manner 

for  use.    Take  any  quantity  of  the  best  yellow-  ^"  which  silver  leaf  is  fixed  and  burnished  by  the 

stone  ochre,  and  a  fourth  part  of  white-lead,  French  platers  on  brass.     See  Plate.    The 

mix  them  with  the  oil  on  a  flag,  using  a  muUer  ™^^    ^^^  ^i^  purpose    must  be   previously 

and  pallet  knife :  this  mixture  is  oil  gold-sixe,  it  cleansed  and  polished :  then  heated  to  about  the 

must  be  put  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  covered  teinp^niture  of  melted  lead,  and  covered  with  a 

with  water,  to  prevent  it  from  skinning.    This  ^o^^e  layer  of  gold  leaf;  when  a  blood-stone 

gold-size  is  very  troublesome  to  make;  it  does  Dumisher,  applied  gently  at  first  and  gradually 

not  arrive  at  its  highest  perfection,  until  six  or  increasing  the  pressure,  will  cause  the  surfaces 

seven  years  old.  ^f  90^^  <^^  copper  to  touch  each  other  and 

The  gilding  of  books  and  paper  has  been  stated  adhere.    Successive  layers,  to  a  third  or  fourth, 

in  our  article  Boox-biudiho,  to  be  a  distinct  J^  ^^  ^^^  <>»  and  burnished.  But  this  method 

occupation.     Generally  isinglass  sixe,    strong  '^as  been  thought  tedious,  and  is  subject  to  the 

gum-water,  or  glovers'-sixe,  are  employed  in  this  »«»'  difficulty  of  using  a  sufficient  nressure 

art ;  but,  as  the  gum-water  and  weaker  sizes  are  ^^out  injuring  the  evenness  of  the  gilded  sur- 

aptto  run  beyond  the  edge,  itinglasff,  melted  ^^«  Gold  wire,  as  it  is  called,  is  thus  made,  how- 

with  the  addition  of  some  common  proof  spirit  «^cr»  ▼e'T  commonly  and  successfuUy.  The  cop- 

of  wine,  and  a  sixth  part  of  honey  or  sugar-candy  f^^  ^*^>  before  it  b  committed  to  the  wire-drawer, 

is  preferred ;  to  which  must  be  added  a  third  of  "  V^^^  ^*  goW»  ^7  ^^nng  several  learef 

bole  armeniac  well  powdered.  successively  burnished  upon  it,  and,  though  then 

The  following  composition  has  been  also  re-  subjected  to  the  strong  compression  that  takes 

commended : — Take  bole  armeniac  and  sugar-  place  in  wire-drawing,  the  gold  and  copper  arv 

candy  well  powdered;  mix  them  with  the  whites  •<>  perfectly  united,  as  to  form,  in  a  manner,  on^ 

of  eggs»  beaten  to  an  oily  consistence^  and  the  wbstance,  and  extend  together, 

cement  will  be  fit  for  use.    In  applying  any  of  Gilding  metals  with  liquid  gold  is  sometimes 

these  cements,  the  paper,  in  quires  or  in  books,  ^^ed  water  gilding.  We  have  already  described 

should  be  well  cut  and  polished  on  the  edges  to  ™®  ^^^  ^^^  of  preparing  the  amalgam.  Silrei 

be  gilt;-  and  well  screwed  down  by  a  press;  in  "  prepared  Co  be  thus  gilt  by  soaking  it  in  warm 

this  state  it  is  to  be  brushed  over,  first  with  a  <lilute  muriatic  acid,  so  that  tiie  surfiure  may  be 

little  of  the  cement  vrithout  the  sugar-candy  or  wndered  perf<^ctly  clean ;  it  is  next  washed  in 

the  bole ;  and,  when  that  is  dry,  eiUier  with  the  <^lean  water,  two  or  three  times  changed,  in  order 

cement  above  given,  or  any  other  solution  of  ^  ^ree  it  from  the  whole  of  the  acid ;  and  being 

gum  or  size  with  the  proper  proportion  of  the  afterwards  dried,  and  made  moderately  warm,  a 

bole ;  after  which  it  may  be  suffered  to  dxy ;  and  ^^^^  gold  amalgam,  also  warm,  is  evenly  spread 

then  water-polished,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  fine  ^P^n  it,  and  is  found  immediately  to  adhere.  In 

linen  rag  slightly  moistened.    It  is  then  fit  for  applying  the  amalgam,  the  operator  uses  a  little 

receiving  the  gold,  provided  it  be  moistened  at  '^nife,  or  a  brush  made  of  brass  vrire.    Giring 

that  time ;  and  the  leaves  may  be  laid  on,  being  the  work  a  gentle  heat  before  the  fire,  he  dabs 

cut  according  to  the  breadth  which  they  are  to  or  spreads  the  amalgam  with  the  brush.    The 

cover,  and  pressed  closely  down  with  cotton.  ™«tal  is  now  set  over  the  fire,  upon  a  grate,  or 

When  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  polished    bur-  >»  a  sort  of  cage,  under  which  is  a  pan  of  char- 

nished.  coal,  yielding  a  heat  sufficient  for  evaporating 

Ji^Nsnners'  gilding  may  be  performed  on  al-  the  mereury;  which,  rising  in  fames,  leaves  the 

most   any    substance,    whether    metal,    wood,  gold  alone  adhering  to  the  work'.    Successive 

leather,  or  paper ;  nor  is  there  any  preparation  layers  of  this  kind  are  frequently  spread. 

necessary,  besides  making  the  surface,  on  which  When  the  mercury  is  so  far  evaporated  that 

the  size  is  to  be  laid,  smooth,  and  perfectly  clean,  the  surface  becomes  uniformly  pale,  the  metal  is 

Then  spread  japanners'  size,  mixed  with  a  due  nibbed  with  a  scratch-brush  composed  of  flne 

proportion  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  vermilion,  ^^ass  wire,  till  its  surface  is  made  clean  and 

with  a  brush  over  the  work,  if  the  whole  sur&ce  smooth.    Then  it  is  covered  over  with  a  compo- 

is  to  be  gilt;  or  draw  with  it,  by  means  of  a  sition  called  gilding-wax,  and  again  exposed  to 

pencil,  the  proper  figure  desired,  avoidinff  care-  the  fire  till  the  wax  be  burnt  off*.    This  applica- 

mlly  any  other  parts;  when  it  is  almost  dry,  so  tion  is  designed  to  heighten  the  color,  and  it  is 

as  to  be  capable,  by  its  clamminess,  of  receiving  repeated  till  that  effect  is  produced.    The  wax 

the  gold,  dip  a  piece  of  wash-leathei,  wrapped  "  a  mixture  of  common  bees'-wax,  red  ochre, 

round  the  finger,  in  the  gold  powder,  and  rub  it  verdigris,  and  green  vitriol,  or  ahim,  and  pro- 

lightly  over  the  sized  work;  or  spread  the  pow-  motes  the  perfect  dissipation  of  the  mercuiy. 

der  with  a  soft  camels*-hair  pencil ;  and  with  a  The  work  must  be  now  covered  over,  while  heated, 

camels'-hair  whej  the  work  is  dry,  brush  away  '^ith  a  composition,  consisitng  or  e(|ual  quantities 

the  loose  powder.    If  leaf-gold  is  used,  the  me^  of  nitre,  green  vitriol,  sal  ammoniac,  and  verdi* 

thod  of  sizing  must  be  the  same  as  for  the  pow-  gns,  finely  powdered,  and  mixed  up  into  a  paste 

deis ;  but  care  is  necessary  in  laying  on,  that  the  ^th  vrater  or  urine.    Hie  mixture  mani^ts  its 

size  be  in  a  proper  state  of  dryness.  efl*ects  by  smoking,  and,  if  the  color  of  the  gilding 
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be  not  DOfT  saffideiitly  heigbteoed,  a  succeeding  completely 'both  the  vapor  of  the  ftiel,  and  the 

application  nrely  &ils  to  complete  it.  fames  of  such  matters  as  are  placed  upon  it. 

For  the  gilding  of  copper.  Ice.,  in  button  *  If  such  a  furnace  is  made  of  strong  foiged 

msking,  sec  Bottoms.  (not  milled)  iron  plate,  it  will  be  sufficiently 

When  non  is  to  be  gilt  by  amalgamation  it  is  durable.    The  upper  end  of  the  chimney  may 

generally  first  coated  with  copper;  which,  with  reach  above  a  foot  and  a  half  higher  than  the 

all  its  combinations  with  nncyoaving  less  affinity  level  of  the  fire;  over  this  is  to  be  placed  a 

with  mercury  than  silver,  must  not  be  expected  larger  tube,  leaving  pn  interval  of  an  inch  or 

lo  adhere  to  the  amalgam  so  perfectly  as  that  more  all  round  between  it  and  the  chimney,  and 

oetal,  nor  to  afford  at  last  so  even  a  surface.  reaching  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  the 

Ihe  difficulties  of  well  gilding  iron,  or  rather  higher  the  better.     The  external  air,  passing  up 

iteel,  by  amalgamation  are  also  great  on  other  between  the  chimney  and  the  outer  pipe,  prevents 

accoants. — If  simple  burnishing  down  be  had  the  latter  from  being  much  heatea,  so  that  the 

tecoQise  to,  the  heat  requisite  for  this  purpose  mercurial  fumes  will  condense  against  its  sides 

vill,  in  many  cases,  bring  the  temper  of  the  into  running  quicksilver,  which,  falling  down  to 

iteel  too  low :  the  parts  of  the  steel  to  be  gilded  the  bottom,  is  there  catched  in  a  hollow  rim, 

are  often,  therefore,  pencilled  over  with  nitrate  formed  by  turning  inwards  a  portion  of  the  lower 

of  mercunr,  by  which  they  are  covered  with  a  part,  and  conveyed  by  a  pipe  at  one  side  into  a 

iBgfatly  a&enng  coating  of  mercury ;  then  the  proper  receiver.' 

amalgam  is  applied,  and  the  gilding  finished  in  the  For  the  gilding  of  china  ware,  see  Porcb  laik  : 

usual  way.  Tne  objection  to  this  process  is,  that  for  gilding  on  enamel,  and  glass,  £n  amellimg  : 

a  considerable  heat  is  required,  though  inferior  for  gilding  letters  and  figures  in  books,  Illuhi- 

to  that  requisite  for  burnishing  down,  and  that,  hating. 

eren  with  all  possible  care,  the  gilding  is  apt  Ornaments  of  brass  are  varnished  m  a  manner 
to  scale  off.  An  improvement  on  this  method  termed  gold  lacquering,  to  distinguish  them  from 
is  previously  to  trace  the  figure  of  the  gilding  those  that  are  really  gilt.  When  silver  leaves, 
on  the  steel  with  a  brush  charged  with  a  strong  thus  varnished,  are  put  upon  leather,  it  is  called 
soKition  of  sulphated  copper,  which  is  made  to  gilt  leather ;  and  many  picture-fiames  have  no 
adhere  vrith  considerable  firmness  by  means  of  other  than  this  counterfeit  gilding,  which  may  be 
the  burnisher;  and  thus  the  gilding  is,  in  part,  discovered  by  washing  it  with  rectified  spirits  of 
performed  upon  the  copper.  AnotJier  method  vrine;  for  the  spirit  will  dissolve  the  varnish, 
of  gilding  upon  steel  is  suggested  in  the  Phil,  and  leave  the  silver  leaf  of  its  own  whiteness. 
Ma^.  xi.  p.  144,  and  seems  capable  of  greatly  For  plain  picture  frames,  thick  tin-foil  may  be 
improving  the  art.  It  depends  upon  the  fact,  used  instead  of  silver ;  the  tin-leaf  fixed  on  with 
that  if  sulphuric  ether  and  nitro-rouriate  of  gold  glue  is  to  be  burnished,  then  polished  with  emery 
are  mixed  together,  the  ether  vrill  by  degrees  and  a  fine  linen  cloth,  and  afterwards  with  putty 
separate  from  the  acid  nearly  the  whole  of  the  applied  in  the  same  manner;  being  then  lac- 
gold,  and  retain  it  in  solution  for  some  time  in  quered  over  with  the  varnish  five  or  six  times,  it 
aeariy  a  metallic  state.  Ether,  therefore,  thus  looks  like  gold.  See  LACorERiMC.  Inferior  or 
chaiged  with  gold,  b  spread,  by  means  of  a  pen  fiilse  gildings  are  also  made  with  thin  leaves  of 
or  fine  brush,  on  tiie  surfece  of  highly  polished  copper  or  brass,  called  Dutch  leaf.  In  this  man- 
ftael ;  the  ether  presently  evaporates,  leaving  the  ner  are  made  most  of  the  kinds  of  what  is  called 
eoM  behind  in  close  contact  with  the  steel,  and  gilt  paper. 

the  adhesion,  as  in  other  cases,  is  finished  by  the  Hie  following  account  o(  factUious  gilding  for 

appHcaiion  of  the  burnisher.    If  the  expense  of  chain-bridges,  and  other  works  of  iron,  was  com- 

the  ether  is  an  object,  the  best  oil  of  turpentine  municated  by  John  Robison,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  to 

nav  be  used  instead.  Dr.  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal 

Dr.  Lewis  makes  the  following  remarks  on  of  last  year  (1836): — 

gilding  by  amalgamation :  *  There  are  two  prin-  '  The  Moochees  and  Nuqquashes  of  India,  who 

cipal  inconveniences  in  this  business :  one,  that  are  the  makers  and  painten  of  a  variety  of  ob- 

<be  workmen  are  exposed  to  the  fiimes  of  the  jects  whose  purposes  require  ability  to  stand  the 

nereury,  and  generally,  sooner  or  later,  have  effects  of  the  weather,  use  an  application  in  oi^ 

their  he^th   greatly   impaired  by   them ;  the  namenting  their  works,  which,  m  appearance, 

other,  the  loss  of  the  mercury ;  for,  though  part  nearly  equals  gilding,  and  costs  little  more  than 

of  it  ig  said  to  be  detained  in  the  cavities  made  common  paint.    It  appears  to  me  that  thisap- 

to  the  chimneys  for  that  purpose,  yet  the  greater  plication  might  be  uieful  in  some  cases  in  this 

fait  of  it  is  lost   From  some  trials  I  have  made,  country,  particularly  in  chain-bridges,  and  other 

It  appeared  that  both  these  inconveniences,  par-  works  where  iron  of  a  smooth  sur^ce  is  exposed 

ticalarly  the  first  and  most  considerable  one,  to  the  atmosphere.    I  therefore  use  the  freedom 

might  be,  in  a  good  measure,  avoided,  by  means  of  troubling  you  with  what  I  recollect  on  the 

of  a  fornace  of  a  due  construction.'  subject 

Hesuggests,  therefore,  the  communication  of  a  'In  prepanng  the  fiictitious  gilding  in  the 

fbrnace  with  its  chimnev  under  the  grate,  instead  small  way,  a  quantity  of  pure  tin  is  melted,  and 

of  OTer  the  fire:  then  tne  ash-pit  door,  or  other  poured  into  a  joint  of  bamboo,  perhaps  a  foot 

apertures  beneath  the  grate,  being  closed,  and  long,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  close 

the  mouth  of  the  furnace  left  open,  the  current  at  both  ends,  except  the  perforation  at  whioh  the 

of  air,  which  otherwise  would  have  entered  tin  is  poured  in,  which  is  instantly  plugtced  up. 

I'neath,  enters  at  the  top,  and,  passing  down  The  bamboo  is  then  violently  shaken,  which,  if 

ihroQgh  the  gnte  to  the  chimney,  carries  with  it  well  managed,  soon  makes  the  metai  assume  th- 
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form  of  a  very  fine  gray  powder:  this  being  (Jer.viii.  21,  xlW.  ll^li. 8.)  The  merchants  who 
nified,  to  separate  any  coarse  particles,  is  mixed  bought  Joseph  came  from  Gilead,  and  were  ear- 
up  in  thin  melted  glue,  and,  if  I  recollect  right,  rying  balm  into  Egypt,  Gen.  xzxvii.  25. 
id  levigated  on  a  stone  with  a  muller.  The  re-  GILES  (John),  D.  D.  &  M.  D.,  a  native  cf 
suit  is  poured  into  dishes  (commonly  cocoa,  nut-  St.  Albans,  who  nourished  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
shells)  to  settle,  and  the  superfluous  moisture  tury,  and  was  the  first  Englishman  who  entered 
poured  off.  among  the  Dominicans.    He  was  physician  in 

'  When  to  be  applied,  it  should  be  of  the  con-  ordinary  to  Philip  IV.  of  France,  and  was  pro- 

sistence  of  thin  cream,  and  is  laid  on  with  a  soft  fessor  of  medicine  in  the  funiversities  of  I^s 

brush,  like  ordinary  paint.  When  dry,  it  appears  and  Montpelier.     In  his  Latin  Tracts  he  is 

like  a  coat  of  common  gray  water  color.   This  is  styled  Johannes  .£gidius. 

gone  over  with  an  agate-bumtsher,  and  then  Giles  (St.),  the  tutelar  saint  of  Edinburgh, 

forms  a  bright  uniform  surface  of  polished  tin ;  was  a  native  of  Greece,  who  flourished  in  S)e 

a  coating  of  white  or  colored  coghun  (oil-varnish)  sixth  century,  and  was  descended  of  an  illustri- 

is  immediately  laid  over  it,  according  as  it  may  ous  family.    On  the  death  of  his  parents  he  gave 

be  intended  to  imitate  silvering  or  gilding.'  all  his  estate  to  the  poor :  and  travelled  into 

GILDAS,  sumamed  the  Wise,  a  celebrated  France,  where  he  retired  into  a  wilderness  near 
British  monk,  bom  in  Wales  in  511.  Where  the  conflux  of  the  Rhone  with  the  sea,  and  con- 
he  was  educated  is  uncertain.  Some  say  he  tinued  there  three  years.  Having  obtained  the 
went  over  to  Ireland;  others,  that  he  visited  reputation  of  extraordinary  sanctity,  various 
France  and  Italy.  All  agree  that,  after  his  re-  miracles  were  attributed  to  him ;  and  he  founded 
turn  to  England,  he  became  a  most  assiduous  a  monastery  in  Languedoc,  known  long  after  by 
preachenof  the  gospel.  Du  Pin  says  he  founded  the  name  of  St.  Giles's.  In  the  reign  of  James 
a  monastery  at  Venetia  in  Britain.  Gildas  is  II>  Mr.  Preston  of  Gorton,  whose  descendants 
the  only  British  author  of  the  sixth  century  still  possess  an  estate  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh, 
whose  works  are  printed.  His  History  of  Bri-  obtained  an  arm  of  this  saint ;  which  relic  he 
tain  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  and  bequeathed  to  the  church  of  Edinburgh.  In 
as  containing  the  only  information  we  nave  con-  gratitude  for  this  donation,  the  magistrates 
cerning  the  times  of  which  he  wrote ;  though  his  granted  a  charter  in  favor  of  Mr.  Preston's  heirs, 
style  is  inelegant.  by  which  the  nearest  heir  of  the  name  of  Pres- 

GILDO,  a  general  in  Mauritania,  who  was  ton  was  entitled  to  carry  it  in  all  processioos. 
raised  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  to  the  chief  They  also  obliged  themselves  to  found  an  altar 
command   in  Africa.      When  the  empire  was  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles's,  and  appoint  a  chap- 
divided  between  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  lain  for  celebrating  an  annual  mass  for  the  soul 
two  sons  of  the  last-mentioned  emperor,  he  was  of  Mr.  Preston ;    and   likewise,   that  a  tablet 
persuaded  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Area-  containing  his  arms,  and  an  account  of  his  pious 
dius,  the  ma^er  of  the  east,  although  bis  alle-  donation,  should  be  put  up  in  the  chapel, 
giance  was  due    to  Honorius.     'Die  Roman  GILGAL,  in  ancient  geography,  a  place  be- 
senate,  upon  the  revolt,  denounced  him  a  public  tween  Jericho  and  Jordan,  noted  for  the  first  en- 
enemy.    He  was  subdued  by  Stilicho ;  and  the  caropment  of  the  Israelites  on  this  side  Jordan, 
war  which  terminated  in  his  discomfiture  was  about  a  mile  firom  Jericho.    It  sometimes  also 
celebrated  by  Claudian  in  his  poem  de  Bello  denotes  Galilee.    Joshua  xii.  23. 
Gildonico.    He  was  seized  and  thrown  into  pri-  GILL,  n.  i .    Sax.  p«;5cl ;  Lat  (barb.)  gUlo, 
son,  where  he  saved  himself  from  his  impending  geUo.    A  liquid  measure ;  the  fourth  of  a  pint, 
fate  by  a  voluntary  death.  They  messnra  their  blodt>tin  bj  the  gUl,  which 

GILEAD,  the  son  of  Machir,  and  grandson  contemeth  a  pint.                                         Carmv. 

of  Manasseh.    His  posterity  had  their  inherit-  ^^^nr  *><^«  ™«*  ^  «»••<>  ^«^  '^^ '  •«»•»  •«« 

ance  allotted  them  in  the  mountains  of  GUead,  •'  «"t»ke«  ^^»  will  linee  a  do«en  with  the  seiiia  : 

so  named  from  him.  ^«J  the  wme  at  every  second  bottle :  a  gOl  miyb* 

GiLEAD,  a  descendant  of  the  above  men-     ^^  '  »t     .  ▼>     ▼  «. 

tioned  patriarch,  and  the  father  of  Jephthah.  G'*-^  «•  «•    Not  improperly,  as  Dr.  Johnson 

GiLEAD,  Balm  of.    See  Amyuis.  suggests,  from  gilliaji,  the  Old  Englidi  way  of 

The  momtaim  of  Gilead  were  part  of  that  ^*>«»»  f  "V*?.^^  2yx\v^.    The  appellatum  of  a 

ridge  which  runs  from  mount  Lebanon  south-  wman  in  ludicrous  language, 
vranl,  on  the  east  of  tlie  Holy  Land ;  gave  their  ^  *•»»  ^^}  ^'t. 

name  to  the  whole  country  which  lies  on  the  east  Jf*  ■*  Bwl«J  »'  ^  HiB, 

of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  included  the  mountainous  J"^?  5?*  ■"  7?V,  ^%„ 

region,  called  in  the  New  Testament,  Trachonitis.  *^  *^ """"     iSrV  ii....^ 

Jer.  (xxii.  6)  seems  to  say,  that  Gilead  begins        ^  r  .    v^  JtmwmiUsamtB. 

from  mount  Libanus.    Jacob,  at  his  return  from       ^^^Un.t.     i      LBLehelidamum.    The  name 

Mesopotamia,  came  in  six  days  to  the  mountains  ,.  Gili^hoijse.  S  of  a  plant ;  wound-ivy ;  malt- 

of  Gilead  (Gen.xxxi.21.8cc.)  where  this  patri-  M^^r  medicated  with  ground-ivy.    Gill-house 

arch,  vrith  Laban  his  father-in-law,  raised  a  heap  "  ™  P^^^e  where  it  is  sold. 
of  stones,  in  memory  of  their  agreement  and       Thee  ihall  each  alehome,  thee  each  pBAemeinottm. 

covenant,  and  called  it  Galeed,  i.  e. '  an  heap  of  ^^  anewering  ginshope  loiuer  sighs  retun.    Ptpe. 
witnessess,*  and  which  Laban  caXXed  Jegar  saha-       Gill  (John),  D.D.,  a  Protestant  dissenting 

dutha.     These  mountains  were  covered  with  minister  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  was  bom 

trees  abounding  witli  gum,  called  the  balm  of  at  Kettering,  Nov.  23rd,  1697.    He  was  early 

Gileeid,  which  the  Scripture  much  commends,  sent  to  a  grammaivschool  in  the  neighbouihoo<^ 
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vhere  he  Tery  tocrn  surpassed  boys  much  his  Till  they,  of  farther  paetage  qoite  bereft, 

KDiors;  and  after  he  had  left  school,   though  Were  in  the  meeh  with  ^  entangled  left.  Kmg. 

his  time  was  daily  devoted  to  the  business  of  ^^  ^«  ^oos  ^  o^  A®^  hanging  down  from  the 

his  &ther,  yet  he  so  for  improved  his  leisure  ^  •'  *^»  P«<»P*«  i*^  Piedmont.                      Smifi. 

boursy  as  to  be  able,  before  he  was  nineteen,  to  Gills  of  Fish.    See  Zootomy. 

read  all  the  classical  authors  that  fell  in  his  way.  GILLES  (Peter),  a  learned  and  enterprising 

On  Nov.  Isty  1716,  he  made  a  public  profession  French  author,  bom  at  Albi  in  1490.    After 

of  his  faith  before  the  Baptbt  churcn  at  Ket-  studying  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  philo- 

tering,  and  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wallis.  sophy,  natural  history,  &c.,  he  travelled  through 

Of  this  church  Mr.  Gill  had  not  been  long  a  France  and  Italy.    In  1533  he  dedicated  a  work 

member  before  he  was  called  to  the  ministry :  to  Francis  I.,  wherein  he  advised  that  monarch 

iooD  after  which,  he  removed  to  Higham  Ferrers,  to  send  learned  men  to  travel  into  foreign  coun- 

to  pursue  his  studies  under  Mr.  Davis ;  but  his  tries  for  the  improvement  of  science ;  in  conse- 

stay  there  was  soon  interrupted  by  an  invitation  quence  of  which  the  king  sent  Gilles  into  the 

to  London,  to  preach  to  the  Baptist  church  at  Levant.    But  having  received  no  remittances 

Horslydown,  over  which  he  was  ordained  pastor  from  France,  during  his  journey,  he  was  at  last 

b  1719,  which  office  he  sustained  upwards  of  obliged  to  enlist,  for  subsistence,  in  the  army  of 

fifty-one  years.     Mr.  Gill  had  not  been  long  in  Soliman  II.    In  another  voyage  he  was  taJcen 

London,  before  rabbinical  learning,  of  which  he  by  a  pirate,  and  carried  into  Algiers.    By  the 

had  acquired  considerable  knowledge,  became  generosity  of  Cardinal  Armagnac  he  obtained  his 

an  object  of  his  pursuit    To  facilitate  his  pro-  liberty ;  after  which  he  went  to  his  benefactor 

grass  through  the  intricacies  of  this  lalwrinth,  he  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1555. 

coDtiacted  an  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most  GILLORI,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  West 

leaned  Jewish  rabbis.     He  read  the  Targums,  Florida,  divided  from  Dauphin  island  by  a  very 

the  Talmuds,  the  Rabbot,  their  ancient  commen-  narrow  channel.    Between  Gillori  and  the  main 

taries,  the  book  Zohat,  and  whatever  else  of  this  land,   on  the  west  side  of  Mobile  River,  is  a 

hod  he  was  able  to  procure.    Of  the  Oriental  chain  of  small  islands,  and  oyster-shells,  through 

Uoguages  he  made  himself  complete  master :  in  which  is  a  passage  of  four  feet,  called  Passe  au 

short,  there  was  no  branch  of  knowledge  that  Heron. 

coald  either  enlarge  or  enrich  biblical  learning,  GIXLYFLOWER,  n.  «.      Corrupted  from 

which  he  did  not  attempt  and  attain.    In  1748  Julyftower,  or  from  Fr.  girqfiie. 

he  published  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa-  i^  j^y  come  giUsi/lowen  of  dl  vwietie*. 

ment,  in  3  vols,  folio.    This  work  attracted  the  Bacon, 

attention  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen ;  and  Cfillj(flow0n  m  rather  Jolyflowert,  to  called  from 

procured  for  him,  without  either  his  solicitation  the  month  they  blow  Id,  may  be  redaced  to  these 

or  his  knowledge,  a  diploma,  creating  him  D.D.  •oru ;  red  and  white,  parple  and  white,  scarlet  and 

He  died  at  Camberwell  in  1771,  a^  seventy-  ^hiie.                                    Mortim^r'M  Husbmuby, 

three.     In   1718   the   Dr.  had   married   Mrs.  Pair  la  the  ^/j[^#r  of  garden*  eweet, 

Eliabeth  Negus ;  by  whom  he  had  many  chil-  Fair  U  the  marygold,  for  pottage  meeu 

^ran,  two  of  whom  only  survived  him.     Mrs.  ^"l^*  PaHoraU. 

Gill  died  in  1764.     His  works  are,  1.  A  Com-  GiLLTFtowER.    See  Cheiranthus,  and  Di- 

mentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  9  a  nth  us. 

TOls,  fol.     a.    A  Body  of  Divinity,  in  3  vols.  GILOLO,  or  Gillolo,  called  also  Halama- 

4to.    3.  The  Cause  of  God  and  Truth,  4  vols,  hera,  is  the  largest  of  the  Spice  Islands.     In  its 

^.   4.  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Prophecies  of  shape,  which  is  very  irregular,  it  most  resembles 

ftc  Old  Testament,  respecting  the  Messiah.    5.  Celebes,  being  formed  of  four  peninsulas,  enclos- 

A  Di»ertation  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  ing  three  large  bays  on  the  east :  ihe  interior  is 

Language,  Letters,  Vowel  Points,  and  Accents,  occupied  by  high  mountains  rising  in  peaks.     It 

6.  Semions  on  the  Canticles,  folio  ;  besides  a  abounds  in  sago^  and  fruit  trees,  buffaloes,  deer, 

great  number    of  sermons    and   controversial  goats,  and  wild  hogs;   and  is  well  inhabited, 

pieces  on  different  subjects.  Towards  the  south  it  is  said  to  have  nutmeg  and 

GILLS,  n. «.    Goth,  gei/,  gilj  a  fissure ;  Span,  clove  trees.    When  captain  Forrest  yisited  it,  in 

imdla;  Latgic/o.    llie  apertures  at  each  side  1774,  its  dominion  was  divided  between  the 

<n  a  fish's  head ;  the  flaps  which  hang  below  the  kings  of  Temate  and  Tidor,  and  consequently 

lieak  of  a  fowl ;  the  flesh  under  the  chin.  under  the  influence  of  the  Dutch ;  at  present, 

Tlie  tnkeycock  bath  great  and  iwelling  pOt,  and  however,  it  seems  to  be  governed  by  several  ind^ 

1^  ben  hath  lees.                Baean't  NatunU  Hitivry,  pendent  chiefs.     North  of  Gillolo  is  the  island 

hi  many  there  ia  no  paleoeM  at  all ;  but  contrari-  of  Mortay,  covered  with  sago  trees,  but  thinly 

viw,  Kdnese  about  the  cheeks  and  giUi,  which  ie  by  inhabited.    The  Moluccas  Proper  form  a  chain 

the  lending  forth  of  epirito  in  an  appetite  to  revenge,  along  the  west  side  of  Gillolo.     The  town  of 

^^'  Ossa,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of  that  name. 

The  leviathan,  is  in  E.  long.  120'  22',  and  N.  lat.  0**  45'.     The 

wmched  like  a  promontory,  sleeps  or  iwime,  imports  of  the  island  are  iron,  cutlery,  piece 

And  ■eeni  a  movmg  land .  and  at  hu  gilU  ^     ^^^  ^j^j^^^  ^^^     ^^  exports  spices,  edi- 

Bian.  in,  and  at  hi.  trunk  .poau  out  a  «.iu^^  »j^  birds'-nests,  tortoise-shell,  pearl,  seed,  and 

Be  hath  two  oOI-fina  1  not  behind  the  giU*,  ai  in    *^5?*    «ii^t  ,r%        -jn  t?     i-  u  j-  •  .. 

iwti«he.,b«bdforethem,                       Walum,  ^  GILPIN  (Bernard),  an  English  dmne,  was 

Fiihei  pcfform  respiration  under  water  by  the  gHk.  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honorable  fiimily 

Aiy.  in  Westmoreland,  and  bom  in  1517.    Being 
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brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  rather  difficult  Every  vear  he  regulaily  visited 
he,  for  some  time,  defended  it,  and,  at  Ox-  the  most  neglected  parishes  in  Northumberland, 
ford,  held  a  disputation  with  Hooper,  afterwards  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cam- 
bishop  of  Worcester,  and  martyr  tor  the  Protes-  berland,  preaching  in  each  for  two  or  three  days. 
tant  taith ;  but,  after  another  disputation  with  And  wherever  he  came  he  visited  all  the  gaols, 
Peter  Martyr,  began  seriously  to  examine  the  few  in  the  kingdom  having  then  any  appointed 
contested  points.  Presented  with  the  vicar-  minister.  In  the  de^o^eo^/rad  also,  where  no num 
age  of  Norton,  in  Durham,  he  resigned  it,  aud  would  even  travel  who  could  avoid  it,  Mr.  Gilpin 
went  abroad  to  consult  eminent  professors  on  never  fidled  to  spend  some  part  of  every  year. 
both  sides ;  and,  after  three  years  absence,  re-  The  disinterested  pains  he  took  among  these 
turned  a  little  before  the  death  of  Mary  I.,  satis-  barbarous  people,  and  the  good  offices  he  was 
fied  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  He  was  always  ready  to  do  them,  drew  from  them  the 
kindly  received  by  his  uncle  Dr.  Tonstall,  bishop  warmest  and  sincerest  expressions  of  gratitude. 
of  Durham ;  who  soon  afler  gave  him  the  arch-  One  instance  is  related,  that  shows  how  greatly 
deaconry  of  Durham,  and  rectory  of  Effington.  he  was  revered. — By  the  carelessness  of  his  ser- 
Thoueb  the  persecution  was  then  at  its  height,  vants,  his  horses  were  one  day  stolen ;  and,  the 
he  boldly  preached  against  the  vices,  errors,  and  news  being  quickly  propagated,  every  one  ex- 
corruptions  of  the  times,  especially  in  the  clergy,  pressed  the  highest  inoignation  at  the  theft  The 
on  which  a  charge,  consbting  of  thirteen  articles,  thief  was  rejoicing  over  his  prize,  when,  by  the 
was  drawn  up  against  him,  and  presented  in  form  report  of  the  country,  he  discovered  whose 
to  the  bishop.  But  Dr.  Tonstall  dismissed  the  horses  he  had  taken.  Terrified  at  what  he  bad 
cause  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  his  nephew  done,  he  instantly  came  trembling  back,  confessed 
without  endangering  himselt,  and,  soon  after,  the  fact,  returned  the  horses,  and  declared  *  he 
presented  him  to  the  rich  living  of  Houghton  le  believed  the  devil  would  have  seized  him  directly 
Spring.  He  was  again  accused  to  the  bishop,  had  he  carried  them  off  knowing  them  to  have 
and  again  protected;  when  his  enemies  laid  their  been  Mr.  Gilpin's.*  Although  his  income  was 
oomplaint  before  Dr.  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  never  more  than  £400  a  year,  and  out  of  this  he 
who  immediately  gave  orders  to  apprehend  him.  had  to  support  his  open  nouse  and  liberal  hospi- 
Upon  this,  Mr.  Gilpin  prepared  for  martrydom ;  tality,  yet  he  founded  and  endowed  a  laige  gram- 
and  ordering  his  steward  to  provide  him  a  long  mar  school,  to  which  he  also  devoted  a  great  part 
garment,  that  he  might  make  a  decent  appear-  ofbis  personal  attention.  One  day,  returning  home, 
ance  at  the  stake,  set  out  for  London.  He,  how-  he  saw  in  afield  several  people  crowding  U^;ether; 
ever,  broke  his  leg  on  the  journey,  which  pro-  and  judging  something  more  than  ordinary  had 
tracted  his  arrival  until  the  queen's  death.  Being  happened,  he  rode  up,  and  found  that  one  of  the 
immediately  set  at  libertjr,  he  returned  to  Hough-  horses  in  a  team  had  suddenly  dropped  down 
ton,  where  he  was  received  by  his  parishioners  dead.  The  owner  of  it  declaring  how  grievous 
with  the  sincerest  joy.  Upon  the  deprivation  a  loss  it  would  be  to  him,  Mr.  Gilpin  bade  him  not 
of  the  popish  bishops,  he  was  offered  the  see  of  t>e  disheartened : '  1*11  let  you  have,'  said  he,  *  that 
Carlisle,  which  he  declined ;  and,  confining  his  horse  of  mine,'  pointing  to  his  servant's.  'Aht 
attention  to  his  rectory,  discharged  all  the  duties  of  roaster,'  replied  the  countryman,  <  my  pocket  will 
his  function  in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  He  not  reach  such  a  beast  as  that.'  *  Come,  come,' 
was  particuUirly  anxious  to  improve  the  minds  said  Mr.  Gilpin,  <  take  him,  take  him ;  and  when 
of  the  younger  part  of  his  flock ;  pressing  them  I  demand  my  money,  then  thou  shalt  pay  me/ 
to  mix  religion  with  their  labors,  and,  amidst  This  excellent  divine,  who  deservedly  obtained 
the  cares  of  this  life,  to  have  a  constant  eye  upon  the  glorious  titles  of  the  Father  of  the  Poor,  and 
the  next.  He  attended  to  every  thing  which  the  Apostle  of  the  North,  died  in  1583,  ia  the 
might  be  of  service  to  his  parishioneni,  and  was  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
very  assiduous  in  preventing  law-suits.  His  hall  Uilpin  (Rev.  William),  M.  A.,  descended 
is  said  to  have  been  often  thronged  with  people,  from  the  above,  was  bom  at  Carlisle  in  1724. 
who  came  to  him  about  their  differences.  His  He  received  his  education  at  Queen's  College, 
hospitable  manner  of  living  was  the  admiration  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A  in 
of  tne  whole  country.— He  spent  in  his  &mily  1748.  Afterwards  he  kept  a  grammar-school  at 
every  fortnight  forty  bushels  of  com,  twenty  Cheam  in  Surrey ;  but  at  length  obtained  a  pre- 
bnsbels  of  malt,  and  a  whole  ox ;  besides  a  pro-  bend  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  and  the 
portionable  quantity  of  other  provisions.  Stran-  vicarage  of  Boldre,  in  the  New  Forest,  Hamp- 
gers  and  travellers  found  a  cneerful  reception,  shire.  Here  he  died,  April  5th  1804.  His  lite- 
All  were  welcome  that  came:  and  even  their  rary  reputation  is  principally  founded  on  his 
beasts  had  so  much  care  taken  of  them,  that  Picturesque  Tours.  His  principal  works  were 
it  was  said,  '  If  a  horse  vas  turned  loose  in  The  Life  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  1751,  8vo.;  The 
any  part  of  the  country,  it  would  immediately  lives  of  John  Wicliff,  fcc,  1764,  8vo.,  which 
make  its  way  to  the  rector  of  Houghton  V  Every  was  translated  into  German;  Lectures  on  the 
Sunday,  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  was  a  pub-  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  1779, 
lie  day  with  him.  During  this  season  he  wished  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Remarks  on  Forest  Scenery, 
to  see  all  his  parishioners  and  their  families.  For  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Observations  relative  to  Pictur- 
thetr  reception  he  had  three  tables  well  covered :  esque  Beauty,  made  in  1772,  on  several  parts  of 
the  first  for  gentlemen,  the  second  for  husband-  England,  particularly  the  mountains  and  lakes  of 
men,  and  the  third  for  day-laborers.  This  piece  Cumberland  aitd  Westmoreland,  2  vols.  8vo.; 
of  hospitality  he  never  omitted,  even  when  losses  Observations  relative  to  Picturesque  Beauty, 
•r  a  scarcity  of  provisions  made  its  continuance  made  in  1776,  on  several  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
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{Kuticularly  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  2  vols. 
Stc;  Sennons  to  a  Country  Congregation,. 
3  ToU.  8vo. ;  and  Exposition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, &c.,  4to.  1790,  reprinted  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
GIXTHEAD,  n.  i .  Gilt  and  head.  A  sea^ 
fish;  a  bird. 

He  Uended  txigether  die  liven  of  giUheodt,  the 
faniiM  of  pheasants  and  peacocks^  tongues  of  pheni- 
eoplMf ,  and  die  melts  of  lampies.  HaktuiU. 

GiLT-B£ADy  in  ichthyology.    See  Sparus. 

GI'MCRACK  n.s.  Supposed  by  Skinner 
to  be  ludicroosly  formed  from  gin,  derived  from 
eogine.    A  slight  or  trivial  medianism. 

For  thoi^h  these  gimeraekB  were  away. 
However,  more  reduced  and  plain. 
The  watch  woold  still  a  watch  remain ; 
Bat  if  the  horal  nrbit  ceases. 
The  whole  stands  still,  or  breaks  to  pieces. 

Prior. 
What's  the  meaning  of  all  these  trangrams  and 
fmen€ktf    lamping  over  my  master's  hedges,  and 
ronaing  yoor  lines  cross  his  grounds  T       Arbuthnoi, 

GIMXET,  n.  f.  Fr.  gibekt,  guimbelet  A 
borer  with  a  screw  at  its  point 

The  jfimki  hath  a  worm  at  the  end  of  its  bit. 

Moxom, 

GIMMAL,  II.  f.  i  According  to  Skinner  and 
GiMMER,  II.  f .  S  Ainsworth  from  Lat.  gemel- 
Ihl  It  seems  however,  says  Johnson,  to  be  ra- 
ther gradually  corrupted  from  geometry  or  geo- 
metrical. Some  little  quaint  pieces  of  machi- 
aeiy. 

I  think  by  some  odd  gmmah  or  device 
Their  arms  are  set  like  docks,  still  to  strilce  on, 
Sm  they  could  not  hold  oat  so  as  they  do. 

MOMpeOfV. 

The  holding  together  of  the  parts  of  matter  has  so 
anfimnded  me,  that  I  have  been  prone  to  conclude 
vith  myself,  that  the  giaumen  of  the  world  hold  toge- 
ther not  so  much  by  geometry  as  some  natural  magick* 

Mon*9  Dimm  JHaioyuet, 

GIMP,  ».  f.  See  Gim.  Gimp,  in  old  Eng- 
lish, is  neat,  spruce.  A  kind  of  silk  twist  or 
lace. 

GIN,  n.  s.  Corrupted  from  engine.  A  trap; 
a  snare ;  any  thing  moved  with  screws,  as  an  en- 
gine of  torture ;  a  pump  worked  with  rotatory 
nils.  Contracted  from  Geneva ;  a  spirit  drawn 
from  juniper  berries. 

This  same  stede  shal  here  you  evermore, 
^thouten  hanne,  till  ye  be  then  you  lest 
(Though  that  ye  slepen  on  his  back  or  reste,) 
And  turne  again  with  writhing  of  a  pin. 
He  that  it  wrought,  he  coude  many  a  gin  ; 
He  waited  msnj  a  constellation. 
Or  \it<  had  don  this  operation. 

Chatteer,    The  Sqmna  Tale, 
— ^—  this  false  gin 
Was  net  made  ther ;  but  it  was  made  before. 

Id,     The  Chanonea  YenuumtM  Tale. 
Tyfhmm^  joints  were  stretched  on  a  gin,  Spennr. 

Which  two,  thmogh  treason  and  deceitful  g¥ii, 
Hsih  slain  sir  Mordant.  /d. 

So  strives  the  woodcock  with  the  g^ ; 
8o  doth  the  coney  struggle  in  the  net. 

Shakepeare. 
Be  it  by  gint,  by  snar«'S,  bj  subtilty.  Id, 

As  the  day  begins. 
With  twenty  gim  we  will  the  small  birds  take. 
And  pastime  make.  ,  Sidney, 

Vol.  X. 


GIN 

If  those,  who  have  but  sense,  can  shoii 
The  engines  that  have  them  annoyed ; 

Little  for  me  had  reason  done. 
If  I  could  not  thy  jfow  avoid. 

Ben  JoMon'M  Fen  eat. 

I  know  thy  trains. 
Though  dearly  to  my  cost,  thy  g\na  and  toils ; 
No  more  on  me  have  power,  their  force  u  nulled. 

MUum, 

He  made  a  planetary  gin. 
Which  rats  would  run  Uieir  own  heads  in. 
And  come  on  purpose  to  be  taken. 
Without  the'  expence  of  dieese  snd  bacon. 

JSrwMrM. 


Keep  ftom  flaying,  scourge  thy  skin. 
And  ankle  free  from  iron  gin. 


Id. 


The  delfr  would  be  so  flown  with  waters,  it  being 
impossible  to  make  any  adits  or  soughs  to  drain  them, 
that  no  gim  or  machines  would  suflke  to  lay  and  keep 
them  dry.  Rag. 

A  bituminous  plate,  alternately  yellow  and  black, 
formed  by  water  driveling  on  the  ouuide  of  the  gin 
pump  of  Mostyn  coalpits.  Wood  on  Fomlt. 

Gin,  in  mechanics,  a  machine  for  driving 
piles,  fitted  with  a  windlass  and  winches  at  each 
end,  where  eight  or  nine  men  heave,  and  round 
which  a  rope  is  reeved  that  goes  over  the  wheel 
at  the  top;  one  end  of  this  rope  is  fixed  to  an 
iron-monkey,  that  hooks  to  a  beetle  of  diflerent 
weights,  according  to  the  piles  they  are  to  drive, 
being  from  eight  to  thirteen  hundred  weight;  and 
when  hove  up  to  a  cross-piece,  near  the  wheel, 
it  unhooks  tlie  monkey,  and  lets  the  beetle  fall 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  pile,  and  forces  the 
same  into  the  ground ;  then  the  monkey's  own 
weight  overhauls  the  windlass,  in  oider  for  its 
being  hooked  again  to  the  beetle. 

GiN.    See  Geneva. 

Gin,  in  geography,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Petcheli,  ten  miles  south-east  of 
Chun-te. 

GINBALA,  a  district  of  Central  Africa,  form- 
ed into  an  island  bv  two  branches  of  the  Niger, 
bsuing  from  the  lake  Dibbie,  and  re-uniting 
west  of  Tombuctoo.  It  is  only  known  to  be  in- 
habited by  industrious  and  commercial  negroes. 

GINGEE,  a  district  and  fortress  of  India,  in 
the  Camatic,  situated  between  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  and 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea.  The  English 
had  fiaictories  here  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  it  is  now  comprehended  iu 
the  south  division  of  the  Arcot  collectorsbip 
The  fort  stands  on  a  stupendous  rock,  and  if 
impregnable  by  any  ordinary  mode  of  attack 
It  ts  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  kings  of  th«' 
Chola  djmasty,  and  was,  so  early  as  the  yeai 
1442,  completely  repaired  and  strengthened  by 
the  Naik  of  Tanjore.  It  was  strengthened  by 
the  Mahommedan  kings  of  Bejapore,  the  Mah- 
rattas,  and  the  Moguls  successively,  but  was 
taken  by  surprise  from  the  latter,  by  the  Frencli, 
in  the  year  1750,  and  capitulated  to  the  English 
in  April,  1761.  Like  other  hill  forts  of  India, 
it  is  very  unhealthy:  the  French  are  said  to 
have  lost  1 200  Europeans  by  disease,  during  tl.e 
ten  years  they  held  it,  and  during  peace  u  is 
only  garrisoned  by  a  small  number  of  native 
troops. 
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GINGERyfi.f.         )     Ital.  gii^m>;  Latin 
GiVGEB^BEEADi  n. «.  3  mseier.      A  pungent 


tromatic  root ;  and  a  kind  of  fiirinftceoos  sweet- 
meat made  of  dough  sweetened  with  treacle  and 
flavored  with  ginger. 

Qmgiber,  and  grein  d«  Puis« 
Canell,  and  utewale  of  prii«  ' 
And  many  a  tpioe  dalitable 
To  ^^en  wb^ui  men  rite  fro  table. 

Chtmur,  RomamU  of  the  Rue. 
They  fet  him,  first,  the  iwete  win. 
And  mede  eke  in  a  maselin. 

And  real  epicerie. 
Of  gingerbred  that  waa  Inll  fin. 
And  licorii  and  eke  comin. 
With  auger  that  is  trie. 

Id.  Rime  of  Sre  Tkopat, 
An'  I   had  but  one   penny   In   Ute  world,  thou 
sboaldat  have  it  to  boy  gingerbread,  Shakipeen, 

The  root  of  gimger  la  of  the  toberoaa  kind,  knotty, 
crooked,  and  irregular  ;  of  a  hot,  acrid,  and  pungent 
taste,  though  aromatick,  and  of  a  very  agreeable 
amell.  The  Indiana  eat  both  the  young  shoots  of 
the  leaves  and  the  roots  themselves.  Hill. 

Or  wafting  ginger  round  the  streets  to  go. 
And  visit  aleb^Aae  where  ye  first  did  grow.  Pope. 
'TIS  •  loss  you  are  not  here^  to  partake  of  tl*ree 
weeks  frost,  and  eat  gn^ferbread  in  a  booth  by  a  fire 
upon  the  Thames.  Swift, 

Her  currants  there  and  gooseberries  were  spread, 
With  the  enticing  gold  q(  gingerbread,     King't  Cook. 

The  flower  consists  of  five  leaves,  shaped  some* 
what  like  those  of  the  iris :  these' are  produced  in  the 
head  or  dub,  each  coming  out  of  a  separate  leafy 
■cale.  The  ovary  becomes  a  triangular  fruit,  having 
three  cells  which  contain  seeds.  MiUer, 

To  master  John,  the  English  maid 
A  hom-book  gives  of  gingerbread ; 
And  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better 
As  he  can  name,  he  eats  the  lettcn  Prior, 

GiNOEB.  See  Amomum. 
GINGERAH,  a  celebrated  fortified  island  on 
the  western  coast  of  India,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  on  the  bank  of  which  is  situated  the  town 
of  Dunda  Rajepore.  It  was  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  fleet  commanded  by  the  Siddees  or  Abys- 
sinians,  who  deserted  from  the  service  of  the 
kings  of  Bijapoore,  to'tnat  of  Aumngzebe,  in  the 
year  1C61,  and  stood  a  siege  by  the  Mahratta 
chief  Sevagee  (after  he  had  got  possession  of  the 
town  by  stratagem),  which  lasted  with  little  in- 
termission for  twenty-five  years. 

QIN'GERLY,  adv,  I  know  not  whence  de- 
rived, says  Dr.  Johnson ;  Mr.  Thomson,  from 
Swed.  gangarcy  a  smooth  pace ;  an  amble.  Cau- 
tiously; nicely. 

What  u^t  that  yon 
Took  up  so  ginger^  ?        Shakipeare. 
GIN'GIVAL,  adj,    Lat  gingiva.    Belonging 
to  the  gums. 

Whilst  the  Italians  strive  to  cut  a  thread  in  their 
pronunciation  between  D  and  T,  so  to  sweeten  it, 
they  make  the  occluse  appulse,  especiallythe  gingvotU, 
softer  than  we  do,  giving  a  little  of  perviousness. 

UolderU  Elementt  of  Speech. 

GIN'GLE,  V.  n.,  t;.  a.,  &  n.  $.  From  Saxon 
tmchlan ;  Belg.  tinielen.  To  utter  or  make  a 
shrill  or  ringing  noise ;  a  resounding  noise ;  af- 
fectation in  the  sound  of  periods. 

Full  many  a  deinte  hers  hadde  he  in  stable  ; 
And  when  he  rode,  men  mighte  his  bridel  her^ 
Oingling,  in  a  whistling  wind,  as  clexot, 
And  eke  as  loude  as  doth  the  chapell  belle. 

Chaneer.  Prologue  to  Cani,  Tale*. 


The  foot  growa  black  that  waa  with  diift  anbiowBeAa 
And  in  thy  pocket  ^ngling  haUjpance  found,     day. 

Once,  we  confess,  beneath  the  patriot's  desk. 
From  the  cracked  bag  the  dropping  guinea  spoke 
And  ginglmg  down  the  backstairs,  told  the  crew. 
Old  Cato  is  as  great  a  rogue  as  you.  Pope's  Ep^edn* 

Her  infant  grandame's  whistle  next  it  grew  \ 
The  bells  she  gingUd,  and  the  whistle  blew.    Pope. 

GINGLYMUS, «.  i .  >     Greek   yiyyXvpoi,  a 

GiMGLTMOiD,  adj.     {binge,   and    (tiot,  the 

form  of.    An  anatomical  word,  descriptive  o^ 

the  union  of  two  bones  after  the  manner  of  a 

hinge,  as  the  elbow. 

The  malleus  lies  along,  fixed  to  the  tympanum, 
and  on  the  other  end  is  joined  to  the  incus  by  a  dou- 
ble or  ginglgmoid  joint.  Holder. 

The  ginglgmut,  or  hinge-joint  does  not,  k  is  mani- 
fest, admit  of  a  ligament  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
of  tlM  ball  and  socket-joint,  but  it  is  always  fortified 
by  the  species  of  ligament  of  whidi  it  does  adniit 

Pak^i  Theelegg. 

GI'NNET,  11. ».  Lat.  hinnus  ;  Gr.  ytvyoQ.'  A 
nag;  a  mule;  a  degenerated  breed.  Hence,  sc- 
coiding  to  some,  but  we  believe,  erroneously,  a 
Soanish  gennet,  improperly  written  for  ginnet 

GINORA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  and  dodecandna  class  of  plants : 
CAL.  cleft  into  sin  parts;  the  petals  six:  caps. 
unilocular,  quadrivalved,  colored,  and  polysper- 
mous.  Species  one  only ;  a  myrtle  formed  shrab 
of  Cuba. 

GINSENG,  in  botany.    See  Panax. 

GIOJA,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bari,  with  1800  inhabitants.  Its  houses 
were  overturned  by  the  earthqtiakes  of  1783, 
and  half  the  town  is  still  in  ruins.  Fourteen 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Conversano. 

GIORGIEV,  a  town  of  ^^lachia,  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  partly  on  the  notih  side  of  the 
Danube,  and  partly  on  an  island  in  that  riTer. 
It  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  cairies 
on  a  brisk  trade.  It  was  taken  in  1771,  in  the 
wa^  between  the  Russians  and  Turks ;  and,  on 
the  2ud  June  of  that  year,  the  Turks  received  a 
complete  defeat  bete.  In  1810  it  was  again 
taken  by  the  Russians.  It  is  forty  miles  south- 
west of  Bucharest,  and  235  north-west  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

GIORGI  (Augustine  Anthony),  a  learned 
modem  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  in  1711  at  St 
Maor,  in  the  diocese  of  Rimini,  and  entered,  in 
1727,  the  Augustine  order,  devoting  hirtiself  par- 
ticularly to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages. 
In  1746  he  was  invited  by  pope  Benedict  XIV. 
to  fill  the  theological  chair  of  La  Sapienza  at 
Rome ;  he  also  made  him  librarian  del  Angelica. 
The  emperor  Francis  I.  repeatedly  invited  him 
to  settle  at  Vienna.  In  1761  he  published 
Alphabeturo  Thibetanum,  a  work  containing 
many  valuable  dissertations,  and  the  geqgraphy, 
mythology,  history,  and  antiquities  of  Thibet- 
His  next  publication  was  Fragmentum  EvangeUi 
S.  lohannif  Graeco-Copto    Thebaicuu    sttCuU 

Earti,  &c.  See.  Uis  other  works  consist  of 
Iters,  Dissertations  on  subjects  of  Oriental 
Criticism,  and  Antiquities  and  Polemical  Trea- 
tises.   He  died  in  1797. 

GIORGIO  (St.),  or  St.  George,  a  stront; 
fort  and  suburb  of  Mantua,  in  the  department  of 
Mincio.    It  was  taken  by  the  French  under 
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Buonapaite,  on  tb«  IStb  September,  1796,  after  incensed,  that  he  threatened  to  pat  Giotto  to  the 

an  obftinate  resistance  fmm  the  Austriaus,  who  most  cruel  death,  unless  be  drew  another  equal 

hst  9$00  men,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  the  former ;  if  so  he  would  not  only  give  bin) 

(hi  the  15th  January,  ITOTy  general   Proven  bis  life,  but  also  an  ample  reward  in  money. 

Snetrated  thus  &r  with  6000  men  to  relieve  Giotto,  as  be  had  reason,  desired  this  under  the 

antua^  but  was  forced  to  surrender  next  day,  pope's  signet,  that  he  might  not  be  in  danger  of 

with  his  wbcde  troops,  provisions,  ammunition,  %  second  repeal.    This  was  granted  to  him;  and 

&c.  taking  a  wet  sponge,  he  now  wiped  off  all  the 

GIORGIONE,  an  illustrious  Venetian  painter,  varnish  be  had  daubed  on  the  picture,  so  that 

bora  in  1478.   He  received  his  first  instructions  the  crucifix  appeared  the  same  in  all  respects  n^ 

horn  John  Bellino;  but,  studying  afterwards  the  it  did  before.    Upon  this,  the  pope  remitted  his 

works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  he  soon  surpassed  punishment;  and  this  crucifix  is  said  long  to 

iSem  both,  being  the  first  among  the  Lombards  nave  formed  the  original,  from  which  the  most 

who  found  out  the  effects  of  contrasting  strong  fiunous  cnicifixes  in  Europe  were  drawn.    He 

>i;ht  and  shadows.    The  most  valuable  piece  of  died  in  1336,  and  the  city  of  Florence  honored 

^iiOrgione  in  oil  is  that  of  Chnst  carrying  his  his  memory  with  a  statue  of  marble  over  his  tomb. 

•  TOSS,  now  in  the  church  of  San  Rovo  in  Venice.  GIOVENAZZG,  a  town  in  the  province  of 

lie  died  of  the  plague,  in  1511.  Bari,  on  the  east  coast  coast  of  Naples.     It  has 

CiKXTTO,  an  ingenious  painter,  sculptor,  and  a  castle,  four  churehes,  four  convents,  and  50OO 
architect  of  Florence,  born  in  1276.  He  was  inhabitants;  and  is  a  bishop's  see,  united  to  that 
the  disciple  of  Cimabue ;  but  &r  superior  to  of  Terlizzi.  This  town  is  surrounded  by  high 
his  roaster  in  the  air  of  his  beads,  the  attitiide  of  walk  of  rustic  architecture,  behind  which  rise, 
his  figures,  and  in  the  tone  of  his  coloring;  in  a  narrow  space,  houses  and  lofty  towers  with 
though  he  could  not  express  liveliness  in  his  flat  tops.  Ten  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Bari. 
eyes,  tenderness  in  the  flesh,  or  strength  in  the  GITSY,  n.  s.  Corrupted  from  Egyptian  ; 
muscles  of  his  naked  figures.  He  was  princi-  see  below.  A  vagabond  who  pretends  to  fore- 
pally  admired  for  his  works  in  mosaic  ;  the  best  tell  fiitority,  by  palmistry  or  physiognomy. — 
^f  which  is  over  the  grand  entrance  of  St.  Peter's  Johnson. 

church  at   Rome.    Alberti  says,   that,  m   that  Laon,  to  her  lady,  wm  bat  a  kitchan  wench ;  Dido 

piecei  the  expression  of  fright  and  amazement  a  dowdy ;  Cleopatra  a  gyptjf ;  Halen  and  Hero  hild- 

of  the  disciples,  at  seeing  St.  Peter  walk  upon  biga  and  harloU.          Shakipean.  Romeo  mid  Jidiet. 

Oie  water,  is  so  excellent,  that  each  of  them  *">•  "^^^  pl«y«*  tha^^pv,  and  to  did  her  confi- 

tihibits  some  chaiacteristic  sign  of  his  terror,  dant  too,  in  pretending  to  beUeve  her.    Zr'&nnrw^. 

<HOtto  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  cru-  In  thiaatiU  labynnih  around  her  he 

nfii  painUng,  and  the  story  generally  told,  but  ^i^^  P*»»^?*"'  '^*;^*' JSl^^*  ^'  ^^^^ ' 

^.1,   d         u      t  J  V        *      c  *  -ui    *    u    A  ^  "ipl  n*  hii  hand  the  gtpmy  bean, 

V),ch  we  should  hope  too  horrible  to  be  true,  is  And\  the  other  a  prophetkeieve  and  shear*. 

Uie  following :—  •^   '^                             q^^^^ 

Giotto,  intending  one  day  to  draw  a  crucifix,  ^  frantiekyipiey  now,  the  house  he  haunts, 

persuaded  a  poor  man  to  suffer  himself  to  be  And  in  wUd  phrasee  speaks  dissembled  wants.PfK»r. 

twund  to  a  crou  for  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  ^he  butler,  though  he  is  sun  to  lose  a  knife,  a  fork, 

which  he  was  to  be  released,  and  receive  a  con-  or  a  spoon  every  time  his  fortune  is  told  him,  shuu 

^iderable  reward  for  it ;  but,  instead  of  this,  as  himself  up  ia  the  pantry  with  an  old  gipma  for  above 

$ooD  as  he  had  fiistened  htm,  he  stabbed  him  half  an  hour.                                             Addimm, 

dead  and  then  fell  to  drawing.     When  he  bad  i^  ^car  yon  stile,  three  sallow  mnm  met ; 

finished  his   picture,  he  earned  it  to  the  pope,  Upon  my  hand  they  cast  a  poring  look, 

who  admired  it  so  much,  that  he  was  resolved  to  Bid  me  beware,  and  thrice  iheir  heads  they  shook, 

place  it  over  the  altar  of  his  own  chapel.    Giotto  G^f. 

told  him,  as  he  liked  the  copy  so  well,  he  would  GIRAFFE.  See  Cervus. 

show  him  the  original.    '  What  do  you  mean?'  GIRALDI    (lilio  Gregorio),  an  ingenious 

said  the  pope,  *  'Diat  I  will  show  your  holiness  critic,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1479.    He  was  at 

the  original,  from  whence  I  drew  this,  if  you  Rome  when  it  was  plundered  by  the  emperor 

will  absolve  •  me  from  all  punbhment.'    The  Charles  V. ;  and  having  thus  lost  all  he  had,  and 

pope  promised  this,  which  Giotto  believing,  being    tormented    by   the    gout,  he  struggled 

atieoded  him  to  the  place  where  it  was :  as  soon  through  life  with  ill  fortune  and  ill  health.    lie 

as  they  were  entered,'  be  drew  back  a  curtain,  wrote,  nevertheless,  seventeen  works,  which  were 

which  bang  before  ^  dead  man  on  the  cross,  collected  and  published  at  Basil,  in  2  vols,  folio, 

and  told  him  what  he  had  done.    The  pope,  in  1580,  and  at  Leyden  in  1696.    Casaubon, 

troubled  at  so  barbaious  an  action,  retractcn  nis  lliuanus,  and  other  autho*^  of  the  first  rank, 

promise,  and  told  Giotto  that  he  should  be  put  have  bestowed  the  highest  eulogies  on  him. 

to  an  exemplary  death.    Giotto,  with  seeming  GiRALni  (John  Baptist  Cutio),  an  Italian  poet 

resisniation,  only  begged  leave  to  finish  the  piece  of  the  same  fiimily  with  the  preceding,  was  bom 

hefore  he  died,  which  was  granted  him,  and  a  in  1504.     He  was  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Fer- 

ffuard  set  upon  him  to  prevent  his  escape.    As  rara,  and  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Pavia.    He 

soon  as  the  picture  was  aelivered  into  his  hands,  died  in  1573.    His  works,  which  consist  chiefly 

he  took  a  brush,  and,  dipping  it  into  a  sort  of  of  tragedies,  were  collected  and   published   at 

▼aroish  ready  for  that  purpose,  daubed  the  pic-  Venice  by  his  son  Celso  Giraldi,  in  1583.    Some 

lure  all  over  with  it,  so  that  nothing  of  the  cm-  rank  him  among  the  best  tragic  writers  Italy  has 

^ifiz  could    be    seen.    His    holiness   was    so  produced. 
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GIRARD  (Gabriel)y  an  ingenious  French 
ecclesiastic,  was  a  native  of  Clermont,  and  born 
in  1678.  The  duties  of  a  canonry,  which  he 
possessed,  interfering  with  his  studies,  be  re- 
signed it,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pursue  them ; 
when  the  duchess  de  Berri  made  him  her 
almoner.  He  was  employed  by  the  French 
government  as  Russian  and  Sclavonian  intei^ 
preter  to  the  king,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
academy  in  1744.  Girard  published  a  treatise 
on  the  principles  of  the  French  tongue,  in  two 
duodecimo  volumes;  and  another  on  French 
Synonymes,  which  has  gone  through  several 
editions.    He  died  in  1748. 

GIRARDON  (Francis),  a  celebrated  French 
architect  and  sculptor,  bom  at  Troyes  in  1627. 
Louis  XIV.,  being  informed  of  his  talents,  sent 
him  to  Rome  with  a  pension  of  1000  crowns. 
At  his  return  into  France,  he  labored  for  the 
royal  palaces,  and  the  gardens  of  Versailles  and 
Trianon ;  where  there  are  many  of  his  works  in 
bronze  and  in  marble,  firom  the  designs  of 
Charles  le-Brun.  The  mausoleum  of  cardinal 
de  Richelieu,  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  Place  de 
Vendome,  where  the  statue  and  horse  are  cast  in 
one  piece,  are  reckoned  his  best  performances. 
He  was  professor,  rector,  and  chancellor,  of  tlie 
Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture;  and  in- 
spector-general of  all  the  works  done  in  sculp- 
ture.   He  died  in  1715. 

GrRASOLE,  «.  f.  Fr.  girasol.  The  herb 
.iurnsol ;  the  opal  stone. 

GIRD,  V.  a.,  V  n.  &  n.  «."\      Saxon  jyp^^an ; 

Gird'er,  n.  «.  f  Goth  gyrda;  Belg. 

Gir'dle,  n.  f.  fit  V.  a.       ^gardan ;  Teut.  gur- 

Gir'dlebelt,  fi.s.  W6n,    gurtel.       To 

Gir'dler,  n.  s,  y  bind ;      surround ; 

fasten ;  invest;  dress ;  cover ;  encircle ;  reproach : 
an  architectural  term  for  the  largest  piece  of  tim- 
ber in  a  floor;  that  which  is  used  to  bind  or  en- 
circle :  a  maker  of  girdles :  to  smite. 

GiET,  V.  a.,  part.  p<u$.  &  n. ».  J  g     ^ 

Girth,  n.  «.  &t;.  a.  ) 

He  throweth  on  his  helme  of  hage  weight ; 
And  girl  him  with  hit  swerde ;  and  in  his  honde 
•His  mighty  spere,  as  he  wot  wont  to  fcight. 
He  fhakcth. 

Chaueer.     Complamt  of  Mart  and  Vmm, 
His  here,  his  berde  was  like  safroun. 
That  to  his  girdle  raught  adonn. 

Id.  Rimeof&re  ThopoM. 
And  so  befell  that  in  the  tos  they  found, 
Thnrgh  girt  with  many  a  grevous  blody  wound* 
Two  yongo  knightes  ligging  by  and  by 
Bothe  in  on  armes  wrought  fal  richely. 

Id.  The  Knightet  Tale. 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me  :  the 
brain  of  this  foolish  compounded  cisy,  man,  is  not 
able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter  more 
than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  ou  me  :  I  am  not  only 
witty  in  myself,  bat  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  IV. 
Those  sleeping  stones. 
That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about. 

Shahtpeare. 

Let  me  look  back.upon  thee,  O  thou  wall. 
That  girdUei  in  those  woUes !  Id.   TVmon. 

There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roieti. 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies  ; 


A  cap  of  Bowers,  and  a  girdle. 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 


Being  moved,  he  will  not  spare  t^gird  the  god. 

Id. 
Sweet  king!  the  bishop  hath  a  kindly  gird: 
For  shame,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  relent.        K. 
Stoop  then,  and  set  your  knee  against  ny  fooi. 
And  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
I  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York.  Id. 

Lay  the  gentle  babes,  girdling  one  another 
Within  their  innocent  alabaster  arms.  Id, 

Great  breezes  in  great  circles,  such  as  are  uoder 
the  girdle  of  the  world,  do  refrigerate.  B-teon. 

This  wondred  error  growth 
At  which  our  criticks  gird.  Dragtom, 

Or  the  saddle  turned  round,  or  the  girthi  brake ; 
For  low  on  the  ground,  woe  for  his  sake. 
The  law  is  found.  Ben  Jon$on't  Underwoodi. 

He  has  the  glory  of  his  conscience,  when  he  doth 
well,  to  set  against  the  checks  and  girde  of  it  whm  he 
doth  amiss.  Goodmam, 

Many  conceive  there  is  somewhat  amiss  until  they 
put  on  their  girdle.  Brotone**  Vulgar  Srramn. 

On  him  his  mantle,  girdle,  sword  and  bow. 
On  him  his  heart  and  soul  he  did  bestow. 

Covdeg. 
Here  lies  old  Hobson,  death  hath  broke  hu  girt ; 
And  here,  alas !  hath  laid  him  in  the  dirt.      JfitCpn. 
That  Nyseian  isle, 
Oirt  with  the  river  Triton,  where  old  Cham 
Hid  A  maltha,  and  her  fiorid  son 
Young  Bacchus,  from  his  stepdame  Rhea's  eye. 

Id. 
These,  with  what  skill  they  had,  together  sewed. 
To  gird  their  waist :  vain  covering,  if  it  hide 
Their  guilt,  and  dreaded  khame.    Id.  ParaJSie  Loet. 

The  son  appeared. 
Girt  with  omnipotence.  14. 

Conscience  by  this  'taeans  is  freed  from  many 
fearful  girde  and  twinges  which  the  atheist  feels. 

Tillotson. 
Nor  did  his  eyes  less  longingly  behold 
The  gSrdM^,  with  nails  of  burnished  gold. 

l^rjfden. 
Tysiphone  ther^ keeps  the  ward, 
Crirt  in  her  sanguine  gown,  by  night  and  day. 
Observant  of  the  souls  that  pass  the  downward  way. 

Id. 
The  girders  are  also  to  be  of  the  suae  scandiag 
the  summers  and  ground-plates  are  of,  though  the 
back  girder  need  not  be  so  strong  as  the  front  girder. 

MoMcn^e  Mech.  Rrer. 
No,  lei  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swords. 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops, 
A  tuck  the  foe.  Adduen'e  Catc. 

He's  a  lusty  jolly  fellow  that  lives  well,  at  least 
three  yards  in  the  girth.  Id.  Fredkeider. 

The  combatant  too  late  the  field  dedines. 
When  now  the  sword  is  girded  at  his  loins.  Prior. 

These  mighty  girders  which  the  fabtick  bind. 
These  ribs  robust  and  rast  in  order  joined. 

Blaekmere. 
The  most  common  way  of  bandage  ia  by  that  of 
the  girt,  which  girt  hath  a  bolster  in  the  middle, 
anM  the  ends  are  tacked  firmly  together.  Wiseman. 
Cords  of  the  bigness  of  packthread  were  fastened 
to  bandages,  which  the  workmen  had  girt  rotind  my 
neck.  Smft. 

In  the  dread  ocean,  undulating  wide 
Beneath  the  radiant  line  that  girU  the  globe. 


Oft  the  long  caravan,  which  In  the  chill 
Of  dewy  dawn  would  slowly  n)und  each  height* 
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That  fltxetchM  to  the  stony  Ymlt  which  ^tniv  GiRGS,  a  large  town,  once  the  capital,  ot  (Jp- 

Aua.  vhen  Caff  looks  down  apon  the  Kurds.  per  Eg3rpt.     It  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a 

Byron,  niiie  from  the  Nile,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  in 

A  poniwd  decked  her  yr*»  •»  the  tigu  compass.    The  architecture  is  quite  modern  and 

sue  wM  a  s«ltsa's  hride  (thank  heaven  not  mine).  ^^^^^  i^^^^  tj,^  goremment  of  the  Mamelukes 

a  bey  appointed  by  the  divan  at  Cairo  resided  here, 

The  Girdle,  cingiilus  or  zona,  in  antiquity,  in  the  capacity  of  sangiac  or  governor ;  but  since 

was  a  belt  or  band  of  leather  or  wool  tied  about  the  last  revolution  Siont  has  succeeded  Girge  as 

Ae  reins.  It  was  anciently  the  custom  for  bank-  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt.    215  miles  south  of 

riiptt  and  other  insolvent  debtors  to  put  off  and  Cairo. 

surrender  their  girdle  in  open  court.  The  reason        GIRGENTI,  a  town  of  SicHy,  which  occu- 

was,  that  our  ancestors  used  to  carry  all  their  ne-  pies  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agrigen- 

cessary  utensils,  as  purse,  keys,  &c.,  tied  to  the  tum,  which  see.     It  stands  on  the  top  or  hill,  the 

girdle;  whence  the  girdle  became  a  symbol  of  site  of  the  old  fort,  and  has  about  12,000  inhabi- 

the  estate.     History  relates,  that  the  widow  of  tants.    This  see  was  some  time  since  the  richest 

Philip  I^  duke  of  Burgundy,  renounced  her  in  Sicily,  but  is  miserably  neglected,  as  to  all  its 

right  of  succession  by  putting  off  her  girdle  upon  interests.    Among  the  curiosities  belonging  to 

the  duke*s  tomb.      The  Romans  always  wore  a  the  cathedral  is  an  Etruscan  vase  of  rare  size  and 

girdle  to  fasten  up  the  tunica  when  they  had  oc-  preservation.  There  are  also  some  golden  pateras 

casiott  to  do  any  thing;  and  this  custom  was  so  of  extreme  rarity.  Girgentihas  a  harbour,  formed 

general  that  such  as  went  without  girdles,  and  let  by  a  pier  carried  out  in  three  sides  of  an  octagon, 

their  gowns  hang  loose,  were  reputed  idle  disso-  with  a  battery  at  the  head  :   the  light-house  is 

lute  persons.  erected  on  the  cliffs  on  shore.  The  work  is  strong 

Girdle,  Maideh's  or  Virgin's.    It  was  the  and  neat,  but  the  Sirocco  commands  it  entirely, 

custom  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  the  and  drives  in  great  quantities  of  sand.    Ships  of 

husband  to  untie  his  bride's  girdle.    Homer,  lib.  burden  find  it  difficult  therefore  to  get  in,  but  the 

xi.  of  his  Odyssey,  calls  the  girdle  irapOcviifv  magazines  of  com,  which  it  exports,  in  the  rocks 

Kov^9,  maid's  girdle.    Festus  relates,  that  it  was  along  the  shore  are  spacious.   Girgenti  is  seated 

made  of  sheep's  wool,  and  adds,  that  it  was  tied  on  the  St.  Baise,  four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  sixty 

in  the  Herculean  knot;  and  that  the  husband  south  of  Palermo.     Long.  13^  24'  £.,  lat  37^ 

unloosed  it  as  a  happy  presage^  of  his  having  as  28'  N. 

many  children  as  liercules,  who  at  his  death  left        GIRL,  n.  f .         ">  Casaubon  derives  this  word 
seventy  behind  him.  G  irlish,  adj.       >  from  K6pii  of  the  same  sig- 

Girdle,  in  mining,  is  the  name  used  in  Cum-        Girlishly,  adv.  )  nification ;    Minsheu  from 

berland,  and  some  other  counties,  to  denote  the  Lat.  garrula,  a  prattler,  or  Ital.  girella,  a  wea- 

UDcertain  strata,  or  chance  beds  of  stone  and  dif-  thercock.    Junius  thinks  that  it    comes   from 

ferent  substances  that  are  met  with  in  some  dis-  Welsh  herlodeSf  from  which,  says  he,  harlot  is 

tricts;  which,  instead  of  occupying  the  whole  very  easily  deduced.    Skinner  imagines  that  the 

Sjpace,  of  the  same  or  nearly  an  equal  thickness  Saxons,  who  used  ceojd  for  a  man,  might  also 

throughout,  are  only  local,  preserving,  however,  have  ceojda  for  a  woman,  though  no  such  word 

constantly  the  same  relative  situation  to  the  is  now  found.    Dr.  Hickes  derives  it  from  the 

other  strata,  wherever  they  appear.      Particular  Icelandic  karlinna,  a  woinan.    To  these  collec- 

strata  in  the  British  series  are  found  to  be  subject  tions  of  Dr.  Johnson  may  be  added  Mr.  Thom- 

to   these  chance  beds,  oi  strata,  within  their  son's  suggestion,  that  it  comes  from  Goth,  kirla, 

mass ;   some  of  which  large  nodular  masses  as-  diminutive  of  kariot  a  woman,  feminine  of  karl^ 

sume  a  confusedly  crystallised  structure,  and  a  man  or  boor.    A  young  woman,  or  female 

seem  to  occasion  large  liillsy  and  even  mountainous  chi  Id. 
tracts.  In  danger  hadde  he  at  hi>  o«en  gise, 

GIR£,  n.  f .     Lat.  gyrus.     A  circle  described         The  yonge  girlet  of  his  diociie 
by  any  thing  in  motion.    See  Gyre.  A"**  k°®^  ^»'  ^^•^'^^  "*^  ^"  ^^  ^"  ^«*'«- 

GIRGASHITES,  or  Gergesenes,  an  ancient  ,  9!^^'  ^"^  'V*?  ^»"^*^,  ^«*»- 

people  of  Canaan,  whose  habitation  was  beyond  ^  ^»^^  ^*»^*  ^^*  ''^  "  *^^  ^'"'  "^^Sh^Lear 

the  sea  of  Tiberias,  where  we  find  some  relics  of  ^  weather-beaten  lo.er,  but  once  knownT^'* 

their  name  in  the  city  of  Gergesa,  upon  the  lake        j.  .p^^  for  every  girl  to  practiae  on.  Donne 

of  Tibenas.    The  Jewish  rabbis  inform  us  that,        jhe  .oole  Amphimachnt,  to  field  brought  gold  to 
when  Joshua  first  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  be  his  wracke, 

the  Girgashites  resolved  rather  to  forsake  their  Proude  girU  like,  that  doth  ever  beare  her  dowre 
country  than  submit  to  the  Hebrews,  and  ac-  upon  her  backe.  Chapman, 

cordinglv  retired  into  Africa.     Nevertheless  it  is  True  Trojan !  whilst  this  town  ean  gwl»  afford 

certain  that  a  great  number  of  them  staid  behind.        And  long  as  cyder  lasts  in  Hereford* 
since  Joshua,  xxiv.  11,  informs  us  that  he  sub-       *"»«  9^^  »hall  always  kiss  thee  though  grown  old, 
dued  the  Girgashites,  and  they  whom  he  over-       ^«»«* »«» «*«™'^  ^«**^»  ^y  °»"**  ^  *™**i«^i 

came  were  certainly  on  this  side  Jordan.    This  *  v      i-i.   .u  i  j      u      i.     i   ^^  • 

_^ •  ...        A.'        V    i-^  ^«  At  A  boy,  like  thee,  would  make  a  kmgiy  line ; 

^u    n  "T  ^""r^JT^^i'  ^^°\^"  n^'  ^^'  ^^ '         B«t  oh !  a  ^/.  liki  her.  must  be  divine !         ' 
in  the  Greek  of  Judith,  chap.  v.  16,  Fcpyciraioc;  Drvden. 

and  in  Matt  viii.  28,  Tepyt^voc.     The  Gada-         i^  i,  piea*ant  to  see  the  boys  and  girb  playing  in 

renes  of  the  New  Testament  ase  thought  to  have  the  streets;  but  it  is   ill-favored   to  see  men   and 

been  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Girgashites.    See  women  playing  there,  that  should  fill  up  their  time 

OadabenES.  with  work  and  business.  Henry.     Zech.  viii.  &. 
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Each  girl,  when  pleued  with  what  it  Uaght,  £12,300,  tO  the  earl  Musgrave  £1640,  and  to  Sir 

Wilt  have  the  teacher  in  her  thought.  Swifi.  William  Penniman  £600,  and  had  800  men  by 
Chloe  of  every  coxcomb  jealous  Ma  and  land  in  constant  pay ;  yet  ne  was  a  con- 
Admires  how  ^irit  can  walk  with  fellows  •,  siderable  {gainer,  as  there  was  then  scarcely  any 
And  full  of  indijpiation  frets  Other  to  be  had,  and  the  price  was  £26  a  ton ; 
That  wotnen  should  be  such  coquettes.  Id,  l)ut,  as  there  are  now  several  other  alum  works 
Tragedy  should  blush  as  much  to  stoop  in  this  country,  the  works  here  have  for  some 

To  the  low  mimick  follies  of  a  farce,    ^  years    lain  neglected.      Market  day  Monday. 

As  a  grave  matron  would  to  dance  with  yiris.  Gisborough  lies  eight  miles  to  the  north-east  of 

^^^'  Stokesley. 

GIRN,t;.ii.    It  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of        GIS£,i7.a.   When  the  owner  fiseds  hb  ground 

grin.    It  is  still  used  in  Scotland,  and  is  applied  with  cattle  which  he  takes  in  to  graze, 
to  a  crabbed,  captious,  or  peevish  person.  GI'SLB,  among  the  English  Saxons,  signi- 

GI RONDE,  a  department  of  France, conUin-  fies  a  pledge:  thus,  Fredgisle  is  a  pledge  of 

ing  part  of  the  ci-devant  province  of  Guienne ;  peace ;  Gtslebert  an  illustrious  pledge,  like  the 

bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  department  of  Greek  Homenis. 

the  Lower  Charente,  on  the  east  by  those  of  the        GISLEN  (Auger),  lord  of  Busbec,  a  man  il- 

Dordogne,  and  Lot  and  Garonne,  on  the  south  lustrious  on  account  of  his  embassies,  was  bom 

by  that  of  Landes,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea.  at  Commines  in  1522 ;  and  educated  at  the  uni- 

Bourdeaux  is  the  capital.  Gironde  extends  along  versities  of  Louvain,  Paris,  Venice,  Bologna,  and 

both  sides  of  the  Garonne.    lUt  western  division  Padua.    He  was  engaged  in  several  important 

is  in  a  great  measure  barren,  and  lias  the  sea  on  negociations,and  particularly  was  twice  sent  am- 

the  one  side  and  the  river  on  the  other :  the  esist-  basudor  by  the   king  of  the  Romans  to   the 

ern  part  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  yielding  emperor  Soliman.     He  collected  inscriptions, 

annually,  it  is  computed,  800,000  hogsheads  of  examined  natural   history,  and,  in  his  second 

wine.    The  quantity  of  com  raised  is  not  equal  journey  to  Constantinople,  carried  with  him  a 

to  the  consumption.    This  department  contains  painter,  that  he  might  be  able  to  communicate  to 

six  arrondissenients,  m.  those  of  Blaye,  La  Re-  the  curious  the  figures  of  the  plants  and  aniibals 

ole,  Lesparre,  Libourne,  Bazas,  and  Bourdeaux;  that  were  little  known  in  the  west    Ue  wrote  a 

the  last  is  the  central  station  of  the  military,  the  Treatise  on  the  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

seatofahighcourtof  justice,  the  residence  of  the  and  a  Relation  of  his  two  Journers  to  Tur- 

prefet  and  bishop,  and  the  centre  of  all  the  pub-  key,  which  are  much  esteemed.     He  died  in 

lie  business.      Wine  and  brandy  are  exported  1592. 

from  that  city  in  large  quantities.     Gironde,  al-        GISORS,  a  town  of  Upper  Normandy,  in  the 

though  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  department  of  the  Eure,  liaTing  mandhctures  of 

the  sea,  is  warmer  than  several  provinces  in  the  woollens,  leatlier,  and  cottons.  Inhabitants  3500. 

interior  of  France,  which  lie  in  the  same  latitude  Seventeen  miles  east  of  Andelys,  and  thirty-two 

on  higher  ground.  northneast  of  Evreux. 

Gironde,  a  river  of  France,  which  is  formed        GITH,  ».  t.     Nigella.     An  heib  called  also 

by  the  union  of  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne,  imall  fennel  flower. 

three  miles  north  of  Bourdeaux,  and  runs  through  GIUDECA,  or  Zuecca,  an  island  in  the  La- 
the above  department  into  the  Atlantic,  after  a  guoes,  about  a  mile  from  Venice,  consistine 
course  of  twenty-seven  miles  N.  N.  W.  properly  of  six  small  islands  joined  together,  and 

GIRONDISTS,  a  political  party  in  France,  containing  a  number  of  elegant  houses  and  gar- 

who  flounshed  in  the  first  stage  of  the  revolution :  dens,  six  churches,  and  a  monastery.    Its  name 

so  named  from  the  department  of  Gironde,  of  13  said  to  be  derived  from  the  number  of  Jewa 

which  their  leading memoers  were  representatives;  once  residing  here. 

called  also  Brissotines,  from  Brissot,  and  Fede-  GIVE,  v.  a,  &  v.  n.)  Sax.  jipan ;  Gr.  -w,  or 
raliste  from  their  wishing  for  a  federal  government.        Giv'Eii,n.f.  ly^   prefixed    to  Goth. 

See  France.  Giv'en,  part.  3  and Swed.  fa.  Sax.  fon, to 

GIRONNE,  or  Gironny,  in  heraldry,  a  coat  possess.— Thomson.  To  bestow  without  price  or 

of  arms  divided  into  girons,  or  triangular  figures,  reward ;  to  communicate ;  to  yield.  This  word  is 

meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  shield,  and  alternate-  used  in  a  great  variety  of  senses.    A  donor,  dis- 

ly  color  and  metal.  tributor,  &c.    The  radical  idea  is  transmitting 

GIR'ROCK,  n.  f .    Acus  major.    A  kind  of  from  one  person  to  another,  either  freely  or  other- 

fbh.  wise :  it  is  frequently  used  with  other  words, 

GISBOROUGH,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  ^hich  fix  ito  definite  meaning;  as,  away;  back ; 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  road  froni  forth;  over;  out;  up;  into;  &c.:  it  is  used  also 

Whitby  to  Durham,  four  miles  from  the  mouth  j^  reference  to  locality,  as,  to  give  place. 
«f  the  Tees,  where  is  a  bay  and  a  harbour  for        ^   f^dir  .«««*  yoa  vewy  breed  fro  heuenc. 
•nips.     It  had  formerly  an  abbey,  and  a  church  ^  »        ^  ^  meUf.  Jon,  vi 

which,  from  its  ruins,  seems  to  have  been  equal  fadir^yu^  to  me,  .ch.1  come  to  ma 

to  the  best  cathedrals  m  England.    The  soil  is  •*  H9  »  ^^ 

fertile,  and  has  a  constant  verdure,  adorned  with  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  penance, 

field  flowere  almost  all  the  year.  There  are  some  ii^^,  ^  ym  wiste  to  haa  a  good  pitaaee  } 

mines  of  iron  and  alum,  which  were  first  disco-  po,  ato  a  poaic  ordre  for  to^, 

vered  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.,  and  have  it  tigne  that  a  man  ta  wel  jAirive  \ 

been  since  very  much  improved.    Sir  Paul  Pin-  For  Uf  he  gave^ — he  dorate  make  avam^ 

dar,  who  first  farme^  them,  paid  rents  to  the  king  He  wine  that  a  man  wos  repentant ; 
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Vor  BMnj  a  man  to  hard  U  of  Us  herte. 
H«  may  not  wepe  although  him  son  fmerta  ; 
Th«ffbr»,  in  at«de  of  weping  and  praieres. 
Men  moCe  gita  silver  to  the  poore  freret. 

Chametr,  Prologue  to  Cant,  Tola. 
With  all  thy  hart,  with  all  thy  soule  mid  mind, 
Thoa  most  Him  love,  and  his  beheasts  embrace  j 
111  other  loves,  with  which  the  world  doth  blind 
Weake  fanoM,  and  stine  ap  affections  base. 
Then  most  ranoonoe  and  atterly  displace, 
nicn  gioe  thy  selfe  onto  Him  full  and  free. 
Thai  fell  and  freely  gave  Himtclfe  to  thee* 

Spenmr^t  Hymme$, 
If  they  will  speak  to  the  purpose,  they  most  giec 
tmr,  and  stand  npon  such  particnlars  only  as  they  can 
shnr  we  have  either  added  or  abrogated,  otherwise 
ibaa  wa  oagbt,  in  the  matter  of  chnrch  polity. 

Hoohef, 
Lessons  being  firea   from   some    inconveniences, 
wksreonto  aonnons  are  more  subject,  they  may  in  this 
iBspeet  no  less  take  than  in  others  they  must  ^toe  the 
Jbsd,  whidk  betokeneth  pre-eminence.  Id, 

The  duty  of  uniformi^  thronghoot  all  churches,  in 
aD  manner  oi  indifferent  ceremonies,  will  be  very  hard, 
and  therefore  best  to  ghe  it  oeer.  id. 

Neither  hath  Christ,  through  union  of  both  natures, 
iaeurred  the  damage  of  either,  lest,  by  being  bom  a 
nan,  we  shoold  think  he  hath  gwen  over  to  be  God, 
or  that,  becnnse  he  continued  God,  therefore  he  cannot 
be  man  also.  /d. 

Thn  opinion  abated  the  fear  of  death  in  them  which 
were  so  resolred,  and  gone  them  courage  to  all  adven- 
tores.  id. 

The  fathon  gke  it  0«(  for  a  rule,  that  whataoevar 
Christ  is  said  in  Scriptnie  to  have  received,  the  same 
we  OMht  to  apply  only  to  the  manhood  of  Christ. 

Id. 

Lot  novalty  therefore  in  this  gioo  easr  andleaa  con- 
Indictiotts,  and  let  ancient  cnstoma  prevail.  Id. 

Abdemelech,  as  one  weary  of  the  world,  gttce  ovtt 
all,  and  betook  himself  to  a  solitary  life,  and  became 
a  monk.  JTnoflei. 

The  Rhodiana,  seeing  their  enemiea  turn  their  backs, 
fsw  a  great  shout  in  derision  of  them.  Id, 

Huiadefl,  the  scourge  of  the  Turks,  was  dead  long 
before  ;  so  was  also  Mathias :  afur  whom  succeeded 
otheit,  given  all  to  pleasure  and  ease.     Id,  HUtorg, 
Pear  him  not,  CsBsar,  he's  not  dangerous : 

He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  giom,  8hak$pean, 

The  applaaf a  and  approbation  I  gio*  to  both  your 
qwechea.  Id,  TroUuf  and  Crmada, 

It  is  ghtn  mU,  that,  sleeping  in  my  orchard, 
A  serpent  scnng  me.     So  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
b,  by  a  foiged  process  of  my  death, 
Raakly  abused.  Id,  Hamlet, 

One  that  gkaet  out  himself  prince  Florizel, 
Son  of  Prolixenes,  with  his  princess.     Shaktpeare, 
Never  gioe  her  o'er. 
For  ecom  at  first  makes  after  love  the  more.    Id, 
His  name  is  Falstaff :  if  that  man  should  be  lewdly 
giom,  ha  deceives  me  ;  for,  Harry,  I  see  virtue  in  his 
looks.  Id, 

If  yon  ahall  marry, 
"Yoagioe  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine  ; 
You  gkee  anoag  heaven's  vows,  and  those  are  mine : 
You  giee,awag  myself,  which  is  known  mine.        Id, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gaoe  the  ring. 
If  yon  did  know  for  whom  I  ^000  the  ring. 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring. 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

Id, 
It  hath  been  gieen  oul  by  an  hjpocritical  thief,  who 
the  first  master  of  my  diip,  that  I  carried  with 


me  out  of  England  twenty-two  thouiand  pieces  of 
twenty-two  ahillinga  par  piece.  RaUigh, 

The  state  of  human  actions  is  so  variable,  that  to 
try  things  oft,  and  never  to  gioe  ooer,  doth  wonders. 

Bacon's  Natural  HiUorjf, 

Some  things  are  harder  when  they  come  from  the 
fire,  and  afterwards  gioe  again,  and  grow  soft ;  as  the 
crust  of  bread,  bisket,  sweetmeats,  and  salL  Id, 

Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  had  a  petition  offered 
him  divers  times  by  an  old  woman,  and  still  answered 
he  had  no  leisure  ^  whereupon  the  woman  said  aloud. 
Why  then  gioe  over  to  be  king.  Sacon, 

Though  he  was  given  10  pleasure,  yet  he  was  like- 
wise desirous  of  glory.  Id,  Henry  VII, 

Julius  Caesar  laid  asleep  Pompey's  preparations,  by 
a  fame  that  he  cunningly  ^000  out  how  Caesar's  own 
soldiers  loved  him  not.  Aioon. 

In  oranges  the  ripping  of  the  rind  gioeth  out  their 
amell  more.  Id, 

Finding  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  wil- 
derness of  waters,  without  victual,  wo  gave  ourselves 
for  lost  men,  and  prepared  for  death.  Id. 

Philip,  Alexander's  father,  gave  sentence  against  a 
prisoner  at  a  time  he  was  drowsy,  and  seemed  to  give 
small  attention.  The  prisoner,  after  sentence  was 
pronounced,  ssid,  I  appeal:  the  king,  somewhat 
stirred,  said.  To  whom  do  you  appeal  1  The  prisoner 
answered,  from  Philip,  when  he  gave  no  ear,  to  Phi- 
lip, when  he  shall  give  ear.  Id,  Apophtkegnu. 

The  charge  was  gioem  with  so  well  governed  fury, 
that  the  left  comer  of  the  Scois  battalion  was  enforced 
to  gum  in.  Hayward. 

Soon  after  it  was  given  forth,  and  believed  by  many, 
that  the  king  was  dead.  Id, 

Privataroapects,  with  him,  gave  fvay  to  the  common 
good.  Caremm 

We  are  the  earth  \  and  they. 

Like  moles  within  us,  haava  and  cast  about : 
And  'till  they  foot  and  clutch  their  prey. 

They  naver  cool,  much  less  ^ios  oatf.  Hethert* 

Only  a  eweet  and  virtnoua  sool. 
Like  seasoned  timber  never  gieea; 

But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal. 
Then  chiefly  lives.  U 

Who  say,  I  care  not,  those  I  gioe  for  lost } 
And  to  instruct  them  will  not  quit  the  coat.      /dt 

Up  and  down  he  traverses  Lis  ground. 
Then  nimbly  shifts  a  thrust,  then  lends  a  wosnd  \ 
Kow  back  he  meet,  then  rushes  on  anutin. 

DMieiU  CiaU  Wat. 
Let  us  gioe  ounelves  wholly  up  to  Christ  in  heart 
and  deaixa.  Tayler^t  Rule  of  Holy  lioing. 

Shall  we  kindle  all  this  flame 
Only  to  put  it  ont  agaun  T 

And  must  we  now  give  o'er. 
And  only  end  ^here  we  begun  T 
In  vain  this  mischief  we  have  done. 

If  we  can  do  no  more.  Denkam. 

Virtue  ^iewi  for  lost, 
Depteat  and  overthrown,  aa  aeemed ; 
Like  that  self-begotten  bird 
From  out  her  ashy  womb  now  teemed. 

MUton't  Agomelea. 
Since  no  deep  within  her  gulph  can  hold 
Immortal  vigonr,  though  oppreesed  and  fallen, 
I  gioe  not  Heaven  for  lost.  Id.  Paradise  Lost, 

Well  we  may  afford 
Our  gieen  their  own  gifts.  Id. 

So  Satan,  whom  repulse  upon  repulse 
Met  ever,  and  to  shameful  sUence  brought 
Yet  gives  not  o'er,  though  detparato  of  tnccess. 
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B7  the*  bov  feirly  U  the  fimr  now 
Bcpaid  ?  Bat  gntitade  in  (hee  it  lost 
Long  since.  MUianU  PmttJim  Btgmmtd, 

This  «nftfmrff  ghta  the  impoesibility  of  an  etemsl 
evistence  in  any  thing  ettentially  alterable  or  cor- 
ruptible. Hale* 

Where  few  the  nomben,  choice  it  there  lest  hard  ; 
Oioe  at  thit  coozt  and  rule  withoot  a  goard. 

But  woxat  of  all  to  gioe  her  ooer, 
TUX  she's  as  desperate  to  reoorer.   Hmd&roM. 

The  cause  for  which  we  foui^ht  and  swore 
80  boldly^  shall  we  now  gme  o'er?  Id. 

The  more  he  got,  the  more  he  shewed  that  he  gam 
awojf  CO  his  new  mistress,  when  he  betrayed  his  promi- 
ses to  the  former.  S^dnejf. 

Zelmane,  govern  and  direct  me ;  for  I  am  wholly 
ghm  oeer  unto  thee.  Id, 

If  any  be  ^^tesii  up  to  believe  lyes,  some  must  be 
fint  ffioen  utp  to  tell  them.  StSUktgfieet, 

He  is  much  gnen  to  contemplation,  and  the  viewing 
of  this  theatre  of  the  world.       Mora  agakut  Atheiim, 

Unless  it  is  kept  in  a  hot  house,  it  will  so  ^lee 
again,  that  it  will  be  little  better  than  raw  malt. 

Jaorfimer. 
Before  you  carry  your  'large  cocks  in,  open  them 
once,  and  spread  them :  hay  is  apt  to  ^ioe  in  the  cock. 

Id. 
Kature  j^ee»  us  many  children  and  friends,  to  take 
them  away  ^  but  takes  none  away  to  ghe  them  us  again. 

Temple. 
They  who  gaee  themselves  to  warlike  action  and 
enterprises,  went  immediately  to  the  place  of  Odin. 

Id. 
Besides,  ho  is  too  much  ^teen  to  horseplay  in  his 
ziullezy;   and   comes  to  battle  like  a  dictator  from 
the  plough.  Dryden. 

I  have  some  business  of  importance  with  her ;  but 
her  husband  is  so  horribly  g^i>en  Id  be  jealous. 

Id.  ^Mmicft  Fryer. 
What  can  I  refuse  to  m  man  so  charitably  gnen  ? 

Drydm. 
Scarce  had  he  spoken  when  the  doud  gone  way  ; 
The  mists  (lew  upwards,  and  dissolved  in  day.       Id. 

I  have  not  lived  since  first  I  heard  the  news ; 
The  gift  the  guilty  gioer  doth  accuse.  Id. 

Ours  gwcB  hiaueif  for  gone ;  you've  watched  your 
time. 
He  fighu  this  day  unarmed,  without  his  rhyme.    Id. 

A  woman  had  a  hen  that  laid  every  day  an  egg ;  she 
fancied  that  upon  a  Isrger  allowance  this  hen  might  lay 
twice  a  day :  but  the  hen  grew  fat,  and  gone  quite  over 
laying.  L'Estramge. 

Men  are  gmen  to  this  licentious  homoar  of  scoffing  at 
personal  blemishes  and  defects.  Id. 

The  punishment  would  be  kept  from  being  too  much, 
if  we  gave  offtn  soon  as  we  perceived  that  it  reaches  the 
mind.  Loeke. 

He  would  ^*ee  his  nuts  for  a  piece  of  metal,  and  ex- 
change his  sheep  for  shells,  or  wool  for  a  sparkling 
pebble.  Id. 

When  the  Babylonians  had  giaen  themselves  over 
to  all  manner  of  vice,  it  was  time  for  the  Lord,  who 
had  set  up  that  empire,  to  pull  it  down.  Grew. 

Oiva  yourselves  vjp  to  some  hourt  of  leisure. 

JVaiU. 

As  we  desire  to  give  no  ofience  ourselves,  so  neither 
shall  we  take  any  at  the  difference  of  judgment  in 
others.  Bumet. 

For  a  man  to  oiw  his  name  to  Christianity  in  those 
days,  was  to  list  himself  a  martyr.  South. 

As  the  hinder  feet  of  the  lu>rse  stuck  to  the  moun- 
tain, while  the  body  reared  np  in  the  air,  the  poet  with 


great  diffienliy  kept  himaelf  firom  sliding  off  hit  back, 
in  to  much  that  Out  people  game  him  for  gone. 

Addmm'e  Gumdiam. 
Theodoeins  made  a  private  vow  never  to  inqalra 
after  Constantia,  whom  be  looked  a|#on  as  gheumrag 
to  his  rival,  upon  the  day  en  which  Uieir  marriage  wae 
to  have  been  sidemniaed.  Addttam. 

Out  minds  naturally  giea  themtelvet  iqt  to  every  di- 
version which  they  are  much  aocnstomed  to;  and 
we  always  find  that  play,  when  followed  with  asaiduicy, 
•ngroeaea  the  whole  woman.  /d. 

This  is  a  geography  paiticular  to  the  medalisTs  ;  the 
po^s,  however,  have  sometimes  jyiu  at  m  io  it,  and  fur- 
nish OS  with  very  good  lights  for  the  explication  of  it. 

Id.4mMedaU. 
The  abbeas,  finding  that  the  physicians  had  giuem 
her  eeer,  told  her  that  Tbeodoaiaa  was  just  gone  before 
her,  and  had  sent  her  his  benediction.  Addieon. 

Constantia  aecnsed  herself  for  having  to  tamely  gieem 
an  ear  to  the  proposal.  Id.  Speetatar. 

Whence  came  yon  here,  O  friend,  and  whither 

bound? 
All  gace  yon  lost  on  far  Cydopeaa  ground. 

Oatrth, 
I  gaioe  his  wise  propoeal  way  ; 
Nay,  urged  him  to  gp  on  ;  the  shallow  frmnd 
Will  ruin  him.  Rowe't  Ambiiiem  Stepmalktr^ 

Have  the  physicians  gieem  up  all  their  hopes  T 
Cannot  they  add  a  few  days  to  a  monarch  T 


Forbew  contending  louts,  ^te  o'er  your  strains. 
An  oaken  staff  each  meriu  for  his  paint.  Oa^. 

Where  yet  was  ever  found  a  mother. 
Who'd  ^ioe  her  booby  for  another  T  Id.  Fablee, 

Whatsoever  we  employ  in  charitable  usee,  daring 
our  lives,  is  gieen  awag  from  ourselves ;  what  we  be- 
queath at  our  death,  is  given  from  others  only,  as  onr 
nearest  relations.  Atltrtmrg. 

Their  vices  perhaps  ^toe  hatk  all  those  advantagea 
which  their  victories  procured.  Id. 

He  has  not  g^nen  Luther  fairer  play.  Id. 

He  may  be  brought  to  gine  ip  the  clearest  evidence. 

Idm 

These  people  are  obliged  to  demand  peace,  and 
^toe  1^  to  the  Romans  all  their  possessions  in  Sicily. 

ArbutkuoL 
Is  any  ^ck  T  The  man  of  Roes  relieves ; 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  med'dne  makes  and  gime. 

Pope. 
Constant  at  church  and  'Change ;  his  gains  were 
sure. 
His  givinge  rare,  save  farthings  to  the  poor.  Id* 

Both  gifts  destructive  to  the  gioen  prove  \ 
Alike  both  lovers  fall  by  those  they  love.  Id. 

This  consideration  may  induce  a  translator  to  giaa 
in  to  those  general  phrases,  which  have  attained  a 
veneration  in  our  language  from  being  used  in  the 
Old  Testamenu  Id, 

A  good  poet  no  sooner  communicates  his  works, 
but  it  is  imagined  he  is  a  vain  young  creature  ^iien  up 
to  the  ambition  of  fame.  Id* 

Yet  this  f|lse  comfort  never  gio't  him  o'er. 
That,  whilst  he  creeps,  his  vigorous  thoughts  can  eoar. 

/I. 

Let  the  first  honest  discoverer  gke  the  word  about, 
that  Wood's  half-pence  have  been  offered,  and  caution 
the  poor  people  not  to  receive  them.  Sm/U 

Madam,  I  always  believed  you  so  stout. 
That  for  twenty  denials  you  would  not  gine  out.    I± 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover  ; 
But  all  agree  to^we  me  eeer.  Id. 

GIVES,  fi.  f.  Fetters  or  shackles  for  the 
feet. 


GLACIERS.  201 

GIVET,  a  ttrong  town  in  the  department  of  Mndl  qaaatitiet^  in  proportivo  to  the  pragreM  of  ttu 

the  Ardennesy  France,  the  chief  place  of  a  canton,  toration.  Pul^»  Tkenhg^ 

It  originally  consisted  of  two  TiUaees,  one  on        GIA'BRITY,  n.s.  From  Lat.  ^^a^.  Smootb- 

ochsideofthe  Meuseywhich  Louis  aIV.  caused  ness;  baldness. 

to  be  fortified  and  united,  under  the  direction  of       GLA'CIAL,  adj,   -j    p^  glacer  •  Lat  'elaciti 
M.  Vauhan.    It  is  now  a  place  of  considerable        Gla'ciate,  v,  n.     /  »     / 5        '   -  fi*  :«„ .' 


ftiength,  and  has  the  fortress  of  Charlemont  on        ^j-^^"^'"^*^?-  '-^icy  'or  cold;  mountains 
anadjommghill     Givet  was  one  of  the  frontier        g^,^^,^^*' «*;      \  covered  with  ice. 
towns  put  into  the  possession  of  the  allies  by  the        ^la  ciers,  n.  s.     J 

ticsty  of  Paris  in  1815.   Inhabitants  3500.    Fif-        loo  is  plain  npon  the  eorfaee  of  water,  but  nmnd 

teen  miles  north-east  of  Rocroy,  and  twenty-four  in  hail,  wlkich  w  alw>  a  ^loctafion,  and  figared  in  its 

north  of  Mezieres.  gattolooa  deeccnt  from  the  air. 

GIULIANO,  San,  or  Monte  San  Giuliano,  Browne*.!  Fnl^or  Emmn. 
the  ancient  £Tyz,a  considerable  town  in  the  Val         Although  exhaled  and  placed  in  cold  conservato- 
de  Mazzara,  Sicily.    It  stands  on  the  summit  of  «'«•• »'  ^»"  cijttalliae  and  shoot  into  ^teooiif  bodies, 
a  high  hiQ,  and  is  said  to  be  very  healtliy.    Few  ^^ 
Tcstiges  of  antiquity  remain,  but  the  women  are        GLACIERS,  a  name  given  to  some  very  ex- 
remarked  for  their  clear  complexions.  The  town  tensive  fields  of  ice  among  the  Alps.    Mr.  arch- 
contains  fifteen  churches,  nine  convents,  an  hos-  deacon  Coxe  says,  that  these  mountains,  in  gen- 
fiitod,  a  Monte  di  Pieta,  and  10,000  inhabitants,  eral,  are  composed  of  many  parallel  chains,  thfe 
I  is  sometimes  called  Trapani  di  Monte,  and  the  highest  of  which  occupy  the  centre,  and  tlie  others 
mountain  Monte  di  Trapani.  Three  miles  north-  gradually  diminish  as  we  recede  thence.    The 
east  of  Trapani.  central    chain  appears   covered  with    pointed 
GIULEmO,  a  mountain  of  the  Cisalpine  re-  rocks;  all  parts  or  which,  that  are  not  absolutely 
public,  in  the  department  of  Benaco,  and  ci-  perpendicular,  lie  hid  under  perpetual  snow  and 
devant  Veronese.     This  mountain,  with  that  of  ice.     On  each  side  of  this  ridge  are  fertile  and 
Maniva,   and  the  valley   of  Sabbia,    contain  cultivated  valleys,  interspersed  with  numerous 
twenty-six  parishes  and  13,000  citizens;  who  villages,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams.  The 
cany  on  cloth  manufactures,  and  iron  forges  and  elevated  peaks  of  the  central  chain  are  covered 
foundries.    Cattle  are  also  bred  in  great  num-  with  snow ;  but  their  declivities,  excepting  those 
ben.  that  are  extremely  steep,  have  all  a  covering  of 
GIZEH,  a  town  of  Egypt*  on  the  left  bank  of  ice  as  well  as  snow ;  the  intermediate  parts  be- 
the  Nile,  opposite  Cairo.    It  is  a  considerable  ing  filled  with  vast  fields  of  ice,  terminating  in 
pUm,  and  was  fortified  by  Ishmael  Bey.   It  has  the  cultivated  valleys.    The  same  phenomena, 
been  supposed,  but  on  no  solid  ground,  that  the  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  occur  in  those  chains 
socient  Memphis  stood  in  the  place  where  Gizeh  that  are  at  a  distance  from  the  principal  one :  in 
now  itands :  which  is  in  the  immediate  neigh-  those  which  are  most  remote,  no  ice,  and  scarcely 
bouihood  of  the  pyramids  of  Cheops  and  Ce-  any  snow,  is  observed,  unless  upon  some  of  the 
phrenes.    It  is  three  miles  south-west  of  Cairo,  most  elevated  summits;  and  the  mountains,  di- 
umI  in  1801  was  taken  from  the  French  by  the  minishing  in  height   and    niggedness,  appear 
British.                                             A  covered  with  verdure,  until  at  last  they  terminate 
GIZ'ZARD,  n.  f.     Fr.  genar;  Lat  gigeria.  in  small  hills  and  plains.  Thus  the  glaciers  may 
It  is  sometimes  called  gizzem.  The  strong  mas-  be  divided  into  two  sorts;  the   first  occupy- 
enlous  stomach  of  a  fowl.    It  is  proverbially  ing  the  deep  valleys  in  the  bosom  of  the  Alps, 
used  for  apprehension  or  conception  of  mind :  caUed  Ice  Valley ;   the  second   covering   the 
IS  be  frets  his  ginaxd ;  he  harasses  his  imagi-  declivities  and  sides  of  the  mountains.    These 
sation.  are  called  by  Mr.  Coxe  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Bat  that  which  doee  them  greatest  harm.  Glaciers. 
Their  ipiritQal  ^tMordf  are  too  warm ;                        Tlie  Lower  Glacien  are  by  fiu  the  most  con- 
Which  pots  the  overheated  iott  siderable  ;    some  of   them  extending    several 
la  fereie  etill.                                     HitdihrM,  leagues  in  length.    They  do  not  communicate 
FowU  haTv  two  Tentrielef ,  and  pick  vp  itonet  to  ^^  each  other,  as  has  been  generally  supposed, 
•earey  them  into  their  eecond  ventricle,  the  giMMemt,  f^^  ^^  ihg^  ^eing  parallel  to  the  central  chain ; 
.^           ,           ,     .                    ^^'^  but,  stretching  mostly  in  a  transverse  direction, 

.^^»^»*  «*«"  *•  ^^'  .  .  are  bordered  at  the  higher  extremity  by  inacces- 

By  th«»r  high  oope  and  corny  gtMM^d,  taowoj^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  the  lower  extend  into  the  eul- 

,  .,    .  .        ....  J,    u    J  tivated  valleys.    The  thickness  of  the  ice  varies 

SatiAction  and  re.mutmn  he  w  «"»?Jly  ^J^*  in  different  |irts.    In  the  gUcier  de  Bois,  which 

a^KlSffT^  ZL*"^  a!^^^  wtends  mo^than  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and 

J«  half  eo  dear  to  them  a.  the  treasure  «  ^j^J^'*  ^p,^,  ^^  ^^  i„  ^.^^^  M.  Saussu^  found 

/  .  ._^    -       .  ....    .V         •».    k\  itgenerally  from  eighty  to  100  feet;  but  he  was 

la  b»d.  there  ii  no  maeucauon  .n  the  mouth ;  but,  ^^.^.    informed  Sat  in  some  places  it  was  not 

m  tach  aa  are  not  camivoroui,  it  is  immediately  *'*'^""' J     JL.  /.    »       j «    -.—      tw..^  -— » 

•wrflowed   into  the  crop,  a  kind  of  antc-atomach,  less  than  600  feet,  and  even  more,     "^ese  vast 

vliere  ft  ie  mcnatcned  by  lome  proper  juice  from  the  masses  of  ice  usually  rest  on  an  incUned  plane  ; 

tlaadnlea  diitiUmg  m  there,  thence  transferred  into  where,   bemg    pushed  forward  by    their  own 

Uw  giMMordf  or  mnscnloos  stomach.  Ay.  weight,  and  but  weakly  supported  by  the  rugged 

When  our  fewb  are  abondandy  eapplSed  with  meat,  rocks  beneath  them,  they  are  intersected  by  large 

«b«y  toon  fill  their  craw :  but  it  does  not  immediately  crevices,    and   have   an   appearance   of    walls, 

pais  ihsBce  into  the  giMmrd ;  it  always  enters  in  very  pyramids,  fcc.,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
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eyfi  Id  viewing  them.     In  those  puts,  how-  of  Mont  Blanc,  his  highest  pomt  obscured  with 

evei,   where  they  lie  upon   even  ground,  or  clouds.    He  appeared  of  such  immense  msgni- 

such  as  have  only  a  gentle   inclination,   the  tude,  that,  at  his  presence,  the  circumjacent 

surface  of  the  ice  is  nearly  uniform,  the  crevices  mountains,  however  gi^tic,  seemed  to  shhnk 

being  few  and  narrow,  and  the  glacier  being  before  him,  and  hide  their  diminished  heads.  In 

crossed  by  traveller?  on  foot  without  any  diffi-  half  an  hour  we  arrived  at  the  moraine,  which 

culty.    The  surface  of  the  ice  is  rough  and  gra-  forms  a  boundary  of  the  valley,  crossed  it,  and 

nulated,  so  that  people  may  walk  upon  it,  ex-  proceeded  upon  a  body  of  ice  about  three  quar- 

cepting  such  places  as  have  a  steep  descent    It  ters  of  a  mile  broad.    Here  the  ice  was  more 

is  opaque,  full  of  small  bubbles  about  the  size  of  even  and  free  from  chasms  than  in  the  great  val- 

a  pea*  %efy  poroi^,  and  greatly  resembles  a  mix-  ley.    We  then  passed  a  second  moraine,  and 

ture  of  snow  and  water  congealed.    Avastquan-  beyond  that  another  mass  of  ice  to  a  third 

tity  of  stones  and  earth  falls  down  from  the  moraine:    descending  thence  we    came  upon 

mountains  upon  the  glaciers,  and  are  bv  them  the  last  ridge  of  ice,  broader  considerably  than 

thrown  off  on  each  side  according  to  the  descent  the  two  former,  and  full  of  large  chasms :  it  is 

of  the  ice.    The  place  on  which  these  rest  is  separated  from  the  rock  only  by  a  very  narrow 

more  hard  and  elevated  than  the  rest  of  the  ice,  moraine.    These  moraines  contain  great  quan- 

and  is  very  difficult  to  walk  upon ;  tlie  earth  is  tities  of  crystal.'    They  continued  to  ascend  the 

likewise  laid  upon  them  in  sucn  regular  heaps,  valley  of  ice,  the  scene  constantlv  increasing  in 

that  it  appears  to  have  been  done  by  art    Tnis  magnificence  and  horror:  and,  having  walked 

collection  of  earth  and  stones  is  termed  by  the  about  five  miles  on  the  ice,  they  arrived  at  last 

natives  the  moraine.    Mr.  Coxe,  who  visited  the  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  named  couvercle, 

Glacier  de  Bois,  informs  us,  that  the  appearance  where  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  ice.    The 

of  it  at  a  distance  was  so  tremendous  that  it  doing  this  was  extremely  dangerous,  and  at  one 

seemed  impracticable  to  cross  it    Numerous  place  very  tremendous.  It  was  a  bulging  smooth 

and  broad  cnasms  intersected  it  in  every  direo-  rock,  with  a  precipice  of  considerable  depth  ter- 

tion ;  but,  entering  upon  it,  the  company  found  minated  by  a  vast  crevice  in  the  ice,  which 

that  courage  and  activity  were  only  required  to  seemed  to  stop  all  further  progress:  a  small  hd- 

aocomplish  the  task.    Tney  had  large  nails  in  low  in  the  middle,  however,  afforded  room  for 

their  shoes,  and  spiked  sticks ,  which  on  this  oc-  one  foot ;  and,  having  fixed  this,  they  sprung 

easion  were  founa  to  be  particularly  serviceable,  over  to  the  other  side,  being  helped  and  di- 

Having  passed  the  moraine,  and  descended  upon  reeled  by  the  guides  who  went  over  first    Hav- 

the  glacier  itself^  they  found  the  ice  softened  by  a  ing  gained  the  top  of  the  couvercle,  they  had  a 

warm  wind  which  rendered  it  less  slippery  than  view  of  three  of  tne  glaciers,  rii.  that  of  Talefre 

usual.  Havingwalked  across  it  for  about  a  quarter  to  the  left,  I'Echaut  in  front,  and  Takul  on  the 

of  an  hour,  tney  came  again  to  the  moraine,  along  right;  all  uniting  in  that  great  one  called  the 

which  they  continued  their  journey  for  half  an  Glacier  de  Bois.    The  Couvercle  itself  is  a  moit 

hour,  and  then  entered  upon  the  great  body  of  extraordinary  rock,  having  the  appearance  of 

the  glacier.    '  Here,'  says  Mr.  Coxe,  '  it  was  a  large  irregular  building  with  many  sides;  the 

curious  to  observe  the  numerous  little  rills  pro*  substance  of  which  is  granite.    Having  reached 

duoed  by  the  collection  of  drops  occasionea  by  the  top,  they  were  surprised  with  a  thonder- 

the  thawing  of  the  ice  on  the  upper  part  of  the  storm,  from  which  they  took  shelter  undear  an 

glacier :  these  little  rills  hollow  out  small  chan-  impending  rock.     The  view  was  exceedingly 

neis,  and,  torrent-like,   precipitate  themselves  magnificent;  the  glaciers  appearing  like  a  ragged 

into  the  chasms  with  a  violent  noise,  increasing  expanse  of  frosen  sea  bounded  by  gigantic  rocks, 

thebody  of  waters  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  and  terminated  by  Mont  Blanc.    A  single  rock 

interior  surface,  and  finding  an  outlet  under  the  appeared  of  a  triangular  figure  covered  with 

immense  arch  of  ice  in  the  valley  of  Chamounie,  Alpine  plants ;  and  which,  by  reason  of  its  con- 

from  which  the  Averon  nishes.'  As  our  traveller  trast  with  the  rugged  and  snowy  mountains  in 

proceeded  on  his  journey,  he  was  surprised  by  the  neighbouihood,  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 

the  noise  of  a  large  fragment  of  rock  which  had  Garden.    During  this,  as  well  as  other  excor- 

detached  itself  from  one  of  die  highest  needles,  sions  among  the  Alps,  Mr.  Coxe  had  occasion  to 

and  bounded  from  one  precipice  to  another  with  observe  that  the  coior  of  the  sky  was  of  a  much 

great  rapidity;  but  before  it  reached  the  plain  it  ^^er  blue  than  in  the  lower  regions, 
was  almost  reduced  to  dust.  <  Having  proceeded        The  Upper  Glaciers  may  be  subdivided  into 

about  an  hour,'  says  he, '  we  were  astonished  with  those  whicn  cover  the  sunmiits,  and  those  which 

a  view  more  magnificent  than  imagination  can  extend  along  the  sides  of  the  Alps.  Those  on  the 

conceive :    hitherto   the    glaciers  had  scarcely  very  summit,  however,  though  they  have  the  ap- 

answered  my  expectations,  but  now  they  far  sur-  pearance  of  ice,  are  not  so  in  reality,  but  consist 

passed  them.  ^  Nature  had  clad  herself  in  all  her  entirely  of  snow  hardened  by  the  extreme  cold. 

terrors.     Before  us  was  a  valley  of  ice  twenty  M.  Saussure  found  that  which  covered  the  top  of 

miles  in  extent,  bounded  by  a  circular  glacier  Mont  Blanc  to  be  penetrable^  though  with  dif- 

of  pure  unbroken  snow,  named  Takul,  which  ficulty,  by  a  stick ;  but  below  this  hard  crust  was 

leads  directly  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Blanc,  and  is  a  soft  snow  without  coherence.    The  sides  are 

irurrounded  by  large  conical  rocks,  terminating  covered  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  snow ;  by  rea* 

in  ^harp  points  like  the  towers  of  an  ancient  for-  «on  of  the  superior  power  of  the  lummer  sun  to 

tification ;  to  the  right  rose  9  range  of  magnifi-  dissolve  the  snow,  which  afterwards  congeals 

cent  peaks,  their  intervals  filled  with  glaciers ;  into  hard  ice. 
and,  ur  above  the  rest,  the  magnificent  summit       Mr.  Coxe  agrees  with  M.  Gniner  in  opinioD, 
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that  (be  gbeiers  are  produced  by  the  continual  trees  had  shot  up  in  the  parts  which  were  then 
dissolution  of  the  snow  in  summer,  and  its  con-  covered  by  the  glacier  of  Montanvert.  Still, 
gelation  by  the  succeeding  frosts.  Hence,  on  however,  it  may  be  urged,  that  these  ehanges 
&e  summits  of  the  mountains,  where  the  sun  has  only  take  place  in  the  i^Ieys,  where  the  power 
very  little  power,  the  glacier  is  soft,  and  contains  of  the  sun  is  considerable ;  and  that  from  thence 
DO  ice :  as  we  descend  the  mountains,  the  con-  we  cannot  form  any  adequate  idea  of  what  passes 
sistence  becomes  firmer,  because  there  is  a  con-  in  the  more  elevated  regions,  where  in  all  probar 
siderable  mixture  of  snow-water,  the  congelation  bility  more  suow  falls  than  can  be  dissolved.  In 
of  which  augments  the  hardness;  and  in  the  val-  support  of  this  opinion,  it  is  alleged  that  the  cold 
leys  the  glacier  is  hardest  of  all,  because  the  por-  produced  by  the  mass  of  ice  alr^y  formed  must 
tion  of  water  is  there  much  superior  to  that  or  the  nave  augmented  it  still  more ;  and  that,  witliin 
snow.  Hence  it  seems  plain,  that  the  glaciers  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  many 
derive  their  origin  from  the  melting  of  tl^  snow  places  have  been  covered  wim  ice,  which  were 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  the  not  so  before.  To  these  arguments,  however, 
congelation  of  the  water  as  it  advances :  and  to  Mr.  Coxe  replies,  that  the  causes  which  di- 
this  cause  M.  Saussure  adds  the  quantity  of  snow  minish  the  ice  in  the  upper  regions  are  no  less 
which  often  rolls  down  into  the  valleys  and  con-  powerfol  than  the  cola  which  tends  to  augment 
geab  along  with  the  water.  it  These  are,  1.  Rain  or  sleet;  which,  &llii)g 
Anotherquestion  concerning  the  glaciers  natu-  upon  the  lower  glaciers,  thaw  the  ice,  increase 
rally  occurs,  namely.  Whether  they  are  to  be  the  rills  on  its  sur&ce,  excavate  channels,  and  in 
considered  as  in  a  state  of  increase  or  diminu  many  ways  tend  to  diminish  its  quantity.  2. 
tion  ?  Mr.  Coxe  is  of  opinion,  that  they  occa-  Evaporation,  which  takes  place  even  from  the 
sionally  increase  and  decrease :  in  proof  of  which  surface  of  the  ice  itself,  acts  still  more  power- 
he  adduces  the  following  observations.  '  The  folly;  and  its  action  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
borders  of  the  glacier  of  Mnntanvert  are  mostlv  ticular  season.  3.  The  falling  of  the  snow  and 
skirted  with  trees :  towards  its  base  a  vast  arch  ice ;  both  that  which  comes  gradually  from  the 
of  ice  rises  to  nearly  100  feet  in  height;  under  clouds,  and  which  descends  from  the  mountains 
which  the  river  Averon  rushes  with  considerable  in  great  masses,  called  by  the  natives  avalanches, 
force,  and  in  a  large  body  of  water.  As  we  ap-  When  these  last  fiiU  down  into  milder  regions, 
proached  the  ioe,  we  passed  through  a  wood  of  though  sometimes  they  may  resist  the  influence 
nrs :  those  trees  v?hich  stand  at  a  Utile  distance  of  the  sun  and  form  ice  valleys,  yet  they  gene- 
ffom  the  arch  are  about  eighty  feet  high,  and  are  rally  dissolve.  They  are  moat  common  in  the 
andoubtedlyof  avecygreat  aee.  Between  these  upper  glaciers,  though  sometimes  they  descend 
and  the  glacier  the  trees  are  o?  a  later  growth ;  as  upon  me  lower,  while  the  gradual  descent  of  . 
is  evident  from  their  texture  and  inferior  size  snow  from  the  clouds,  which  chiefly  takes  place 
Others,  still  smaller,  have  been  overturned  and  in  the  lower,  contributes  very  much  to  lessen  the 
enveloped  in  the  iee :  diere  seems  to  be  a  kind  mass.  4.  All  the  lower  glaciers  or  valleys  of 
of  legular  gradation  in  the  age  of  these  several  ice  rest  on  an  inclined  plane,  are  hollow,  and 
traes,  from  the  largest  which  are  standing  to  the  undermined  bv  torrents  which  are  constantly 
smallest  that  lie  prostrate.  Hence,  our  author  flowing  from  ue  upper  glaciers,  as  well  as  from 
concludes,  that  the  glacier  once  extended  as  far  their  own  lowermost  surface.  Tlieir  foundation 
a^  the  row  of  small  rars ;  but  that,  upon  its  gra-  being  thus  constantly  diminishing,  the  lower  gla- 
d'lal  dissolution,  a  number  of  trees  shot  up  on  ciers  are  carried  imperceptibly  forward  into  the 
the  spot  it  had  occupied ;  since  which  time  the  cultivated  fields,  where  an  end  is  necessarily  put 
ice  has  again  advanced,  and  overturned  the  last  to  their  progress  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Hence 
grown  trees  before  they  had  attained  to  any  con-  we  may  see  the  reason  of  that  strange  pheno- 
nderable  height.  This  he  thinks  also  confirmed  menon  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Coxe,  tliat  with 
by  the  following  fiicts :  large  stones  of  granite  are  one  hand  he  could  touch  ripe  com,  and  vnth  the 
usually  found  at  a  small  distance  from  the  ex-  other  solid  ice.  This  descent  of  the  glacier  is 
treraities  of  the  glacier.  '  These  stones  have  cer-  demonstrable  from  the  trees  overturned  by  it, 
tainly  fiillen  from  the  mountains  upon  the  ice ;  and  the  moraine  always  observed  at  the  bottom 
have  been  carried  on  in  its  progress;  and  have  of  the  lower  glacieis.  5.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is 
tumbled  into  the  plain  upon  the  dissolution  or  an  evident  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  gla- 
sinking  of  the  ice  which  supported  them.  These  ciers.  To  this  Mr.  Coxe  adds  another  cause  less 
stones,  which  the  natives  caAX  moraine,  form  a  generally  known,  viz.  the  warm  winds  which 
kind  of  border  towards  the  foot  of  the  valley  ot  blow  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  both  in  the 
ice,  and  have  been  pushed  forward  by  the  gla-  upper  and  lower  glaciers.  '  These  warm  winds,' 
cier  in  its  advances:  they  extend  even  to  the  says  he,  'are  during  summer  so  common  in 
place  occupied  by  the  larger  pines.'  In  opposi  those  parts,  that  I  never  crossed  a  glacier  with- 
lion  to  those  who  maintain  that  tliere  is  a  con-  out  feeling  in  some  particular  positions  a  warmth 
staot  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow  in  the  Alpine  similar  to  the  air  of  a  hot-oath.'  6.  Another 
regions,  our  author  makes  the  following  re-  cause  is  the  mean  temperature  of  Uie  earth  itself; 
maiks:  1.  Between  the  years  1776  and  1785  the  which,  where  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  piercing 
glacier  of  Grindelevald  had  diminished  to  such  a  cold  of  the  atmosphere,  is  found  to  have  a  tem- 
degree,  that  the  spot  which  its  extremity  occu-  perature  always  above  the  fireezing  point  As  die 
pied  in  the  former  year  was  at  least  400  paces  vast  thickness  of  the  superincumbent  ice,  there- 
from that  occupied  by  it  in  the  latter.  2.  In  fore,  is  in  the  present  case  abundantly  sufficient 
1 7 85  the  Mueailles  de  Glace,  which  in  1776  he  to  prevent  the  access  of  die  atmosphere,  it  is 
had  described  as  forming  the  border  of  the  gla-  plain  that  the  lower  sur&ce  of  it  must,  by  be<ng 
cier  of  Boason,  no  longer  existed;  and  young  ui  contact  with  the  earth,  continually  decay. 
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Witfi  regiid  to  the  other  argament  drawn  from 
the  known  increase  of  (he  ice  in  some  places, 
Mr.  Coxedoes  not  deny  it;  but  insists  that  there 
is  no  continual  increase  of  the  whole,  but  that 
if  it  increases  in  some  places  it  diminishes  in 
others;  and  his  opinion  in  this  respect  was 
confirmed  by  those  who  frequent  the  mountains. 

We  hare  seen  no  better  account  than  Mr. 
Coxe*s  of  these  magnificent  phenomena :  but  for 
more  modem  observations  of  travellers  amongst 
them,  see  Alps  ;  Blanc,  Mont  ;  and  Europe, 
p.  673,  Vol.  VIII. 

GLA'CIS,  n.  f.  Fr.  In  fortification,  a  sloping 
bank.  It  is  more  especially  taken  for  that  which 
rangeth  from  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way  to 
tlie  level  on  the  side  of  the  field. 

Glacis,  Terrein,  or  Esplanade,  a  slope 
made  of  earth,  and  generally  covered  with  sod  or 
grass,  which  runs  from  the  covert  way  of  a  forti- 
fied place,  towards  the  country.   See  Fortifica- 

TfOM. 
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TIm  wily  adder  Uidw  and  gimi. 
Thither  they 
Hasted  vith  glad  precipitanoe. 
fleyfad 
Of  her  attention,  gained  with  Mipcnt 
Hit  fraadalent  temptation  thoa  began. 

Her  oonversation 
More  jfiod  to  mo  thin  to  a  miter  money  it. 


Id. 
Id. 


GLAD,  adj.  &  t;.  a. 
Glad'drn,  v.  a, 
Glao'der,  n.  f . 
Glao'fulness,  n.f. 
Olad'lt,  adv, 
Glad'ness,  n.  f. 
Glad'some,  adj. 
Glad'sohelt,  adv. 
Glao'someness,  n.  t.j 


Sax.  j^lae^;  Goth., 
Dan.  and  Swed.  glad; 
Teut.  glattc ;  from  Lat. 
latuif  joyful ;  or,  says 
>>Minsheu,  4  Greek 
aykaoQy  iUarut,pulcher. 
Cheerful ;  gay,  ex- 
pressive of  delight  and 
pleasure :     its     corn- 


It  ^iodlt  DM 
To  tee  to  many  Tiitaet  that  united. 
To  rettore  juttiee  and  dethrone  oppretiion. 

The  glaiwme  ghoata  in  circling  troopa  attend. 
And  with  onwearied  eyet  behold  their  friend. 

Drgden, 
The  gaping  wound  gushed  out  a  crimson  flood  ; 
The  Trojan,  ^ImT  wUh  tight  of  hostile  blood. 
Hit  firalchion  drew.  Id,   fttimd. 

If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph ;  if  he  be  my 
friend,  he  will  be  ^fad  of  my  repentance.      Dryden. 

Thou  gladder  of  the  mount  of  Cytheron, 
Have  pity,  goddeat.  Id, 

By  tuch  degreet  the  spreading  gladmen  grew 
In  evezy  heart,  which  fear  had  frote  before : 

Vh»  standing  ttreett  with  to  much  joy  they  view. 
That  with  lets  grief  the  perithed  they  deplore.     Id. 

I  would  be  glad  to  learn  from  those  who  pronoanoe 
that  the  human  aoul  always  thinks*  how  they  know  it. 


pounds  are  nearly  obsolete. 

Abraham  yous  fadir  gladida  to  ta  my  day :  and  ho 
saygh  and  joyeoe.  Wkiif.  Jon,  viii. 

O  soden  wo '.  that  ever  art  tnoceitour. 
To  worldly  blit ;  spveint  it  with  bittemette 
The'  ende  of  the  joye  of  our  worldly  labour : 
Wo  occnpielh  the  fyn  of  our  gtadnetm, 
Herken  thit  conteil  for  thy  tSkemette, 
Upon  thy  glade  day,  have  in  thy  minde 
The  onwary  wo  of  haurm  that  cometh  behinde. 

Chaaemr,  The  Man  of  Lawee  Tale. 
The  tartil  dove  oald :  Welcom,  welcom.  May ! 
Qiadeem  and  light  to  loven  that  ben  trewe. 

Id,  The  Court  of  Looe, 

-*Art  thou  like  an  asta  unto  the  haipe 
That  hearath  toun,  whan  men  the  ttringes  ply  ; 
But  in  his  mind,  of  that  no  melodie 
Male  tinken  him  to  ^ladtn;  for  that  he 
So  dull  it  in  his  bastialite. 

Id.  TroUmand 


Oh,  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms ! 
Delight  of  every  eye !  When  he  appeared, 
A  tecret  pleasure  gladdened  all  that  taw  hhn. 


Each  mom  they  waked  me  with  a  sprightly  lay  ; 
Of  c^>enlng  heaven  they  sung  and  gladtotne  day. 


And  there  him  restt  in  riotous  tuffitance 
Of  all  his  gladfnlneu,  and  kingly  joyance. 

openmOr, 
The  highest  angela  to  and  fro  detcend. 
From  highett  heaven  in  ^ladMine  company. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene. 

I  am  glad  to  see  your  worship. 

Shahepeare, 
Ha  hath  an  uncie  m  Messia  will  be  vezy  much  glad 
of  It.  Id. 

For  hb  particular  111  receive  him  gladlg  ; 
Bat  not  one  follower.  Id.  King  Lear. 

He  taw  rich  nectar-thawa  releaaa  the  rigour 
Of  the'  icy  North ;  from  frott-bound  Atlas'  handt 

His  adamantine  fettert  fall :  green  vigour 
Qladdkg  the  Scythian  rocks,  and  Lybian  tandt. 

CroAaee. 
Then  firtt  adorned 
With  their  bright  lumlnariet,  that  set  and  rose 
U\ad  Evening  and  glad  Mom  crowned  the  fourth  day. 

MOton. 
Otad  we  returned  up  to  the  coatU  of  light.  Id. 


Hark !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  detert  cheers : 
Prepare  the  way,  a  God,  a  God  appeals !      Papa. 

Each  drinka  the  juice  that  gladt  the  heart  of  mna. 

Id. 
Olad  of  a  quarrel  strait  I  clap  the  door.         Id. 

If  juttice  Philipa'  cottive  head 
Some  frigid  rhymea  ditburses. 

They  shall  like  Persian  talet  be  read. 
And  glad  both  babet  and  nurtea.  Smift. 

You  are  going  to  tet  ut  right ;  and  'tit  an  advan- 
tage evety  body  will  (fiadlg  tee  you  engroit  the  glory 
of.  Bhmt  to  Pope. 

Liberal  not  laruh  it  kind  nature's  hand. 

Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below. 
Yet  all  her  tchemet  with  ntcett  art  are  planned. 
Good  counteracting  ill  and  gladaeee  woe. 

Beattie. 
A  populont  solitude  of  bees  and  birdi. 
And  fairy  formed  and  many-coloured  things. 
Who  worship  him  with  notct  more  tweet  than  wordt. 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wingt, 
Fearlett  and  fuU  of  life.  Bgron.  ChUde  Hmrald. 

GLADE,  n.  s .  From  ^lovan  to  be  hot,  or  to 
shine ;  whence  the  Danish  glody  and  the  obsolete 
English  gleedt  a  red  hot  cral.  A  lawn  or  open- 
ing in  a  wood. — Lucus.  It  is  taken  for  an  ave- 
nue through  a  wood,  whether  open  or  shaded, 
and  has  therefore  epithets  of  opjKmte  meaning. 

So  flamed  hb  eyen,with  rage  and  rancorous  ire ; 
But  far  within,  at  in  a  hollow  gtade, 
Thoie  glaring  lamps  were  set,  that  made  a  dreadful 
thade.  Spemeer, 

Oft  in  glimmering  bowart  and  ghdet 
He  met  her,  and  in  tecret  thadet 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove 
Whiltt  yet  there  wat  no  fear  of  Jove.      Mtilten. 
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O  ought  I  hero  ceased,  or  about  tlie  funeral  pile ;  but  were  after- 

In  folitade  liw  savage,  in  some  ^ade  wards  removed  to  the  circus  and  amphitheatres, 

Obtcond,  where  highest  woods,  impeaetrable  and  became  ordinaiy  amusements.     The   first 

To  star  or  soa-Ught,  spread  their  ambrage  broad,  g^ow  of  gladiators,  called  munus  gladiatorum, 

And  i»own  as  erening-  Id,  Paradm  Loti.  ,,^  exhibited  at  Rome,  according  to  Valerius 

For  noonday's  heat  are  closer  arboars  made,  Maximus,  by  M.  and  D.  Brutus,  upon  the  death 

And  for  fresh  evening  air  the  opener  glads.  of  their  father,  A.  U.  C,  490.     On  this  occasion 

•'^*3^*'*"*  there  were  probably  only  three  pairs  of  gladiators. 

By  tiie  heroes  armed  ihades  j„  53^    ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^   JEmUius  Lepidus 

Ghttenng  through  the  gloomy  ^laJss ;  ^         '  .     ..  v         ^         -  J 

By  the  youths  that  died  for  love,  ™  augur,  wno  nao  Deen  inree  times  consul,  en- 

Wandei^  in  the  myrtle  grove,  tertained  the  people  with  the  cruel  pleasure  ol 

Restoie,  lestoro  Earydice  to  life !  f«>ng  twenty-two  gladiators  fight  m  the  forum. 

Ohitakethehnshand,  or  xestoro  the  wife !  In  547  Scipio  Africanus  diverted  his  army  at 

Pope,  New  Carthage  with  a  show  of  dadiators ;  which 

Them  inienpeised  in  lawns  and  opening  ^/miei ;  he  exhibited  in  honor  of  his  rather  and  uncle, 

Utin  trees  arise  that  shon  each  other's  shades,      id,  who  had  begun  the  reduction  of  Spain.     In  pro- 

Who  now,  alas !  shall  teach  my  bumble  vein,  eess  of  time  the  Romans  became  so  fond  of  these 

Tk«i  never  yet  dnrst  peep  from  covert  glads  \  bloody  entertainments,  that  not  only  the  heir  of 

Bat  loftly  learnt  for  fear  to  sigh  and  plain,  any  great  and  rich  citizen  lately  deceased,  but  all 

And  vent  his  griefc  to  silent  myrtles  shade?  ^^  principal  magistrates,  presented  the  people 

She  smled  ra^d  "^^^  *^®^"  ^^ **^  "**'*^'  ^  ^'^^  popularity. 

With  afl  the  charms  ofT^hinT^roam,  and  glads.  The  «diles,  nnetors,  consuls,  and,  above  all,  the 

Newdmstand  blooming  as  a  bridal  maid.       Harte.  candidates  for  offices,  made  their  court  to  ^ 

people,  by  entertaimng  them  frequently  with 


GLA'DEN,  «.  f.  >     Yr.gkduitaiT;  l^tgla-  ^  ^^^    ^^  ^j^^    »       ^^^^  wmetiies  the 

GLADER,n.i.        Sdiiis.    The  first  two  a.e  exhibitors  of  the  barbarous  shows.    Suetonius 

GuDiATom  n.f.3a  general  name  given  to  ^^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^.  ponUficales,  August,  cap.  44, 

plants  that  nse  with  a  broad  blade  like  sedge ;  ^^^  p.        ^^  luJi  sacerdoteles,  Epist.  lib.  vii 

JTi    Cf  •                       "  *  sword-player,  or  ^  ^^  g^  emperors,  to  ingratiate  themselves 

pme-ftghter.  ^^  ^^ie  populace,  they   humored  them  with 

Here  Amphitrite  sails  through  myrtle  bowers,  combats  of^gladiators  almost  upon  all  occasions ; 

There  ^adiaian  fight  or  die  in  flowers.         Pope.  ^nd,  as  these  increased,  the  number  of  comba.. 

Gladiators,  in  antiquity,  were  persons  who  tants  increased  likewise.    Accordingly,  Julius 

fought,  generally  in  the  arena  at  Rome,  for  the  Csesar,  in  his  sdilesMp,  diverted  tlie  peo{)le  with 

entertainment  of  the  people.   They  were  usually  320  couple.    Even  Titus  Vespasian  exhibited  a 

slaves,  and  fought  out  of  necessity;  though  some-  show  of  gladiators,  wild  beasts,  and  representa- 

times  freemen  adopted  the  profession,  like  our  tions  of  sea-fights,  which  lasted  100  days;  and 

prize-fighters,  for  a  livelihood.    The   Romans  Trajan  continued  a  solemnity  of  this  nature  for 

bonowed  this  cruel  diversion  from  the  Asiatics ;  123  days;  during  which  time  he  brought  out 

some  suppose  out  of  policy,  the  frequent  com-r  1000  pairs  of  gladiators.    Before  this  time,  under 

bats  of  gladiators  tending  to  accustom  the  people  the  republic,  the  number  of  gladiators  was  so 

to  despise  dangers  and  death.  gi^eat,  that  when  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  broke 

From  the  earliest  times  with  which  we  have  out,  the  senate  ordered  them  to  be  dispersed 

>ny  acquaintance  in  pro&ne  history,  it  had  been  into  the  garrisons  and  secured,  lest  they  should 

the  custom  to  sacrifice  captives,  or  prisoners  of  have  joined  the  disaffected  party, 

^ar,  to  the  manes  of  the  great  men  who  had  died  These  sports  were  become  so  common,  and 

m  the  engagement ;  thus  Achilles,  in  the  Iliad,  their  consequences  in  a  variety  of  respects  so 

hh.  xziii.,  sacrifices  twelve  young  Trojans  to  the  dangerous,  that  Cicero  preferred  a  law,  that  no 

Danes  of  Patroclus ;  and  in  Virgil,  lib.  xi.  ver.  person  should  exibit  a  show  of  gladiators  within 

81,  ^eas  sends  captives  to  Evander,  to  be  sacri-  two  years  before  he  appeared  candidate  for  any 

ficed  at  the  funeral  of  his  son  Pallas.    In  course  office.    Julius  Cesar  oraered  that  only  a  certain 

of  time  they  came  also  to  sacrifice  slaves  at  the  number  of  men  of  this  profession  should  be  in 

funerals  of  adl  persons  of  condition :  this  was  even  Rome  at  a  time.   Augustus  decreed  that  only  two 

esteemed  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony ;  but,  shows  of  gladiators  should  be  presented  in  a  year, 

as  it  would  have  appeared  barbarous  to  have  and  never  above  sixty  couple  of  combatants  in  a 

massacred  them  like  beasts,  they  were  appointed  show ;  and  Tiberius  provided,  by  an  order  of 

to  fight  with  each  other,  and  enaeavoured  to  save  senate,  that  no  person  should  have  the  privilege 

their  own  lives  by  killing  their  adversary.    This  of  gratifying  the  people  with  such  a.  solemnity, 

seemed  somewhat  less  inhuman,  because  there  unless  he  was  worth  400,000  sesterces.    They 

^as  a  possibility  ofavoidingdeath,by  an  exertion  were    also  considerably  regulated    by    Nerva. 

of  skill  and  courage.    This  occasioned  the  pro-  Claudius  restrained  them  to  certain  occasions ; 

fessioQ  of  gladiator  to  become  an  art ;  hence  arose  but  he  soon  after  annulled  his  decree,  and  private 

masten  of  the  art,  and  men  learned  to  fight  and  persons  began  to  exhibit  them  at  pleasure  as 

exi^rciie  it    These  masters,  whom  the  Latins  usual.    Some  carried  the  brutal  satis&ction  so 

called  Lanistae,  bought  young  slaves  to  be  trained  fiir  as  to  have  them  at  their  ordinary  feasts.   And 

up  to  this  cruel  trade,  wKom  they  afterwards  sold  not  slaves  only,  but  other  persons,  would  hiss 

to  sudi  as  had  occasion  to  present  the  people  themselves  to  this  infamous  office.    The  master 

^tfa  so  horrible  a  show.    These  exhibitions  were  of  tlie  gladiators  made  them  all  first  swear  that 

«t  first  performed  near  the  sepulchre  of  the  de-  they  would  fight  to  death ;  and,  if  they  fiiiled. 
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fhey  were  put  to  death,  either  by  fire,  or  swords^  et  repetere ;  of  avoiding  a  blow,  exire ;  and,  when 
clubs,  whips,  or  the  like.  It  was  a  crime  for  the  one  of  the  combatants  received  a  remarkaltle 
wretches  to  complain  when  they  were  wounded,  wound,  his  adversary  or  the  people  cried  out, 
or  to  ask  for  dea&i,  or  seek  to  avoid  it  when  over-  habet,  or  hoc  habet.  The  first  part  of  the  en- 
come  ;  but  it  was  usual  for  the  emperor  to  grant  gagement  was  called  ventilare,  preludere ;  and 
them  life  when  they  gave  no  signs  of  fear,  but  the  second,  dimicare  ad  certum,  or  versis  armis 
waited  the  fatal  stroke  with  courage  and  intre*  pugnare :  and  some  authors  think,  with  much 
pidity.  Augustus  even  decreed  that  it  should  probability,  that  it  is  to  these  two  kinds  of  com- 
always  be  granted  them.  From  slaves  and  freed-  bat  tliatSt.  Paul  alludes  in  the  passage,  1  Cor.  ix. 
men  the  inhuman  sport  at  length  spread  to  peo-  26,  27.  *  I  fight,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air; 
pie  of  rank  and  condition ;  so  that  Augustus  was  but  I  keep  my  body  under,  and  bring  it  into 
obliged  to  issue  a  public  edict  that  none  of  the  subjection.'  If  the  vanquished  surrendered  his 
senatorian  order  should  become  gladiators ;  and  arms,  it  was  not  in  the  victor's  power  to  grant 
soon  after  he  laid  the  same  restraint  on  the  him  life.  The  people  during  tlie  time  of  the  re- 
knights  :  nevertheless,  Nero  is  said  to  have  public,  and  the  prince  or  people  during  the  time 
brought  upwards  of  400  senators,  and  600  Roman  of  the  empire,  were  alone  empowered  to  grant  it. 
knights,  upon  the  arena;  though  Lipsius  takes  The  reward  of  the  conqueror  was  a  branch  of 
both  these  numbers  to  be  falsified,  and  reduces  palmtree,  and  a  sum  of  money,  probably  collected 
them  to  forty  senators  and  sixty  knights :  yet  among  the  spectators :  sometimes  they  gave  him 
Domitian,  that  other  monster  of  cruelty,  refined  his  cong^,  or  dismissed  him  by  putting  one  of 
upon  Nero,  exhibiting  combats  of  women  in  the  the  wooden  files  or  rudes  in  his  hand ;  and  some- 
night-time.  Constantine  the  Great  is  said  to  have  times  they  even  gave  him  his  freedom,  putting 
first  prohibited  the  combats  of  gladiators  in  the  the  pileus  on  his  head.  The  sign  or  indication^ 
east.  At  least  he  forbad  those  who  were  con**  whereby  the  spectators  showed  that  they  granted 
demned  to  death  for  their  crimes  to  be  employed;  the  lavor,  was  premere  pollicem,  which  M.  Da- 
there  being  an  order  still  extant  to  the  prsfectus  cier  takes  to  be  a  clenching  of  the  finsers  of  both 
prtttorii,  rather  to  send  them  to  work  in  the  hands  between  one  another,  and  so  holding  the 
mines,  dated  at  Beiytus,  in  Phosnicia,  the  1st  of  two  thumbs  upright  close  together ;  and,  when 
Octol^r  325.  Honorius  forbad  them  at  Rome  they  would  have  the  combat  finished,  and  the 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Telemachus,  who,  vanquished  slain,  verterunt  pollicem,  they  bent 
coming  out  of  the  east  into  Rome  at  the  time  of  back  the  thumb ;  which  we  learn  from  Juvenal, 
one  of  these  spectacles,  went  down  into  the  arena,  Sat.  iii.  ver.  36.  The  eladialors  challenged  or 
and  used  all  his  endeavours  to  prevent  the  gladia-  defied  each  other,  by  snowing  the  little  finger; 
tors  from  continuing  the  sport ;  upon  which  the  and,  by  extending  this,  or  some  other,  during  the 
spectators  of  that  carnage,  nred  with  anger,  stonec}  combat,  they  owned  themselves  vanquished,  and 
him  to  death.  The  practice  was  not,  however,  begged  mercy  from  the  people :  *  Victi  nstensam 
totally  abolished  in  me  west,  before  Theodoric,  digiti  veniam  a  populo  postulabant,*  says  the  old 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  put  a  stop  to  it  entirely,  scholiast  on  Persius. 

A.  D.  500.  There  were  various  kinds  of  gladiators,  dis- 
Some  time  before  the  day  of  combat,  the  per-  tinguished  by  their  weapons,  manner,  and  time 
son  who  presented  the  people  with  the  shows  of  fighting,  &c.;  as,  the  andabatae,  mentioned 
gave  theip  notice  thereof  by  programmas  or  bills,  under  Andabata:  the  catervarii,  who  always 
containing  the  names  of  Uie  gladiators,  and  the  fought  in  troops  or  companies,  number  against 
marks  whereby  they  were  to  be  distinguished ;  number ;   or,  according  to  others,  who  fought 
for  each  had  his  several  badge;  which  was  most  promiscuously,  without  any  certain  order:  the 
commonly  a  peacock's  feather,  as  appears  from  diraache,  who  fought  armed  with  two  poniards 
the  scholiast  of  Juvenal  on  the  158th  verse  of  the  or  swords,  or  with  sword  and  dage^er:  the  esse- 
3d  satire,  and  Tumebus  Advers.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  darii,  who  fought  in  cars :  the  fiscales,  or  Ciesari- 
They  also  gave  notice  how  long  the  shows  would  ani,  who  belonged  to  the  emperor's  company  ; 
last,  and  now  many  couples  of  gladiators  there  and  who,  being  more  robust  and  dexterous  than 
were;  and,  it  appears,  from  the  52nd  verse  of  the  the  rest,  were  frequently  called  for;  and  therefore 
7th  satire  of  the  2nd  book  of  Horace,  tfiat  they  named  also  postulatitii.    Several  other  kinds  are 
sometimes  made  representations  of  these  things  mentioned  in  the  ancient  authors, 
in  painting,  as  is  practised  among  us  by  those        Gladiators*,  War  (helium  Gladiatorium,  or 
who  have  any  thing  to  show  at  fairs.    The  day  Spartacum)  called  also  the  servile  war,  was  a  war 
being  come,  they  oegan  the  entertainment  by  which  the  Romans  sustained  about  A.  U.C.680. 
bringing  two  kinds  of  weapons;  the  first  were  Spartacus,  Crinus,  and  Oenomaus,  having  escaped 
staves  or  wooden  files,  called  rudes ;  and  the  with  other  gladiators  to  the  number  of  seventy- 
second    were    effective    weapons,    as    swords,  four,  out  of  the  place  where  they  had  bren  kept 
poniards,  8cc.    The  first  were  called  arma  lusoria,  at  Capua,  gathered  together  a  body  of  slaves, 
or  exercitoria;  the  second  decretoria,  as  being  put  themselves  at  their  head,  rendered  themselves 
given  by  decree  or  sentence  of  the  praetor,  or  of  masters  of  all  Campania,  and  gained  several  vic- 
him  at  whose  expense  the  spectacle  was  exhibited,  tories  over  the  Roman  praetors.    At  length  they 
They  began  to  fence  or  skirmish  with  the  first,  were  defeated  in  682,  at  the  extremity  of  Italy  ; 
which  was  to  be  the  prelude  to  the  battle;  and,  having,  in  vain,  attempted  to  pass  over  into  Sicily, 
from  these,  when  well  warmed,  at  the  sound  of  This  war  proved  very  formidable  to  the  Romans, 
the  trumpets  they  advanced  to  the  second,  with  Cassius  was  not  able  to  finish  it :  Pompey  the 
which  they  fought  naked.    Then  they  were  said  Great  was  forced  to  be  sent  as  general. 
vcrtere  arma.    The  terms  of  striking  were  petere        Gladiatoa,  the   I>tiko,   a  most  valuable 
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roonnment  of  ancient  fcalpturey  long  preaerved  other  parti  of  the  county.    Indeed,  between  the 

in  the  palace  of  Chigi,  bnt  carried  to  Paris  with  mountains  there  are  some  fertile  valleys,  which 

the  Labcooo,  &c^  in  1796.    This  gladiator,  after  afford  good  pasturage ;  for  the  level  parts,  being 

hiring  received  the  mortal  stroke^  appears  par-  more  capable  of  cultivation,  produce  remarkably 

ticolariy  careful  ut  ptocumbat  honeste,  '  that  he  sweet  grass,  and  pretty  large  crops  of  com.  The 

might  bU  honorably.     He  u  seated  in  a  reclin-  principsd  rivers  are  the  Rhvmnev,  the  Taff,  the 

ing  posture  on  the  ground,  and  seems  to  have  Ogmore,  the  Avon,  the  Neath,  and  the  Tavey.  The 

just  strength  sufficient  to  support  himself  on  his  Lovrer  Taff  rises  in  the  mountains  which  separate 

right  arm ;  and  in  his  expiring  moments  he  does  Glamorganshire  from  Brecknockshire,  and  tra^ 

not  abandon  himself  to  grief  and  dejection ;  but  versing  a  wild  district  towards  the  south  soon 

is  solicitous  to  maintain  that  firmneaa  of  aspect  becomes  immersed  in  the  coal  and  copper  works 

and  attitude  which  the  gladiators  valued  them*  with  which  the  vicinage  of  Swansea ,  abounds, 

selves  on  preserving  in  this  last  scene  of  distress,  and  attended  by  parallel  canals  passes  through 

He  betrays  no  tokens  of  fear  by  his  countenance,  their  sulphureous  regions  to  the  busy  town  of 

nor  sheds  one  tear.    '  Quia  mediocris  gladiator  Swansea,  where  it  falls  into  the  Glamorganshire 

ingemuit,  quis  vultum  mutant  unquam?    Quia  Bog.    Were  it  not  for  the  prevalence  of  these 

nonmodo  stetit,  verum  etiam  decubuit  turpiterf  works,  and  the  atmosphere  tnev  create,  the  val* 

lajs  Cicero,  in  thai  part  of  his  Tuaculan  where  ley  formed  by  this  river  would  be  pleasant,  as 

be  is  describing  the  aatonlahing  firmneaa  of  thoae  the  hills  which  encircle  it  are  bold,  and  not  un- 

peiaoos.    He  appears,  notwithstanding  his  re-  adorned  with  wood.    An  arid  sterility,  however, 

laaiBing  strength,  to  have  but  a  few  moments  to  marks  many  of  the  heights  near  the  copper 

lift.    Thus  the  ancients  knew  how  to  animate  works,  disrobing  them  of  their  verdure,  tod  con- 

natble,  and  to  give  it  almost  every  expression  of  trasts  disagreeably  the  black  soil  and  aspect  of 

hfe.  the  collieries,  combining  with  them  to  involve 

GLADIOLUS,  corn-flag,  a  genua  of  the  mono-  the  whole  aurrounding  country  in  volumes  of 

gynia  order,  and  triandriaclaaa  of  plants ;  natuial  amoke.    The  Neath  is  a  much  more  considerable 

Older  sixth,  enaats :  coa.  sexpartite,  and  ringent ;  river  than  die  Tavey,  finding  its  origin  in  the  same 

the  stamina  ascending  and  bending  upwards,  lange  of  mountaina,  but  aomewhat  to  the  east^- 

IWreare  fifty-two  apeciea,  of  which  the  beat  known  ward :  descending  from  these,  with  great  rapidity, 

is^  G.  communis,  the  common  gladiolus.    It  has  it  forma  at  last  a  deep  valley,  through  wnich  it 

a  round,  compressed,  tuberous  root;  longawoid-  puraues  ita  course  southward,  inclining  a  little 

shaped  leaves ;  an  erect  flower-stalk,  two  or  three  to  the  vrest  to  Neath,  where  it  meets  the  tide, 

feet  high ;  the  top  samished  with  several  pret^  and  after  several  curves  in  the  marsh  below  that 

large  flowers  of  a  red  or  white  Color,  having  eai^  town,  fidla  into  the  centre  of  the  Swansea.    The 

six  petals.    They  appear  in  May  and  June,  and  rapid  increase  of  this  stream  from  a  cataract  to 

are  socceeded  by  plenty  of  seed  in  August.  The  a  rivulet,  and  firom  a  rivulet  to  a  river,  as  it  d»- 

pUats  are  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  any  soil  aoends  from  ita  mountainoua  aource,  is  much 

or  situation.  They  are  propi^ted  by  offsets  from  admired.    At  Pont-Neath-Vaughan  it  receives 

(he  roota.  aeveral  tributary  streams,  each  of  which  is  adorned 

GLAIRE,  n.  I.  &  «.  II.    Sax.  jlien,  amber;  wiAhi^roiMntic  riens,  intermix^ 

Dan.gi^,glass;  Fr. gZoire ;  Lat.%W    The  f l,?'''^^'"?? ^^'*:T^-^^^ 
whiteof  anegg;  to  smearwith  the  white  of  an  ?  ▼^W^X  abounding  mnch  woods  and  overhang- 
egg ;  a  kind  of  halbert  *"«  P®^«»  ^,**'«b,  as  it  widens,  presents  a  canal 
Uadekked  lime,  chalk,  and  gMre  of  an  eg.  *? V^  attendant  works  parallel  wiA  the  course 
Cham»r,  Thg  ChaMm»  YemamC*  TaU.  ?'  .I^e  "▼er.    The  lawns,  plantations,  and  fine 

buildings  of  the  GnoU  appear  next,  proudly 

GLAMORGANSHIRE,  a  beantifiil  county  of  overiooking  the  numerous  forges  and  collieries  of 
South  Wales,  received  its  name  from  a  contnus  Neath ;  a  broad  marsh  succeeds,  afker  which  the 
tioo  of  the  Welsh-  words  Gwald  Morgan,  or  entrance  of  the  Neath  into  the  fine  bay  of  Gla- 
the  county  of  Morgan,  and  is  supposed  to  have  morgan  is  graced  with  the  groves  encircling  die 
hecn  so  called  firom  a  prince  of  this  part  of  the  beautiful  territory  of  Briton  Ferry,  and  the  more 
country  said  to  have  been  killed  800  years  before  distant  summit  of  the  high  hill  of  Margam,  co- 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour;  but  some  writers  derive  vered  with  oaks  from  its  base  to  ite  summit, 
its  name  from  the  word  mor,  which  in  Welsh  The  Avon,  the  Ogmore,  and  the  Ewenny,  aie 
ngnifies  the  sea,  thia  being  a  maritime  county,  three  small  rivers  pervading  the  vale  of  Glamor- 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  part  of  the  west  gan,  and  each  fiilling  successively  into  the  great 
hy  the  Bristol  Channel ;  on  the  north-west  by  bay  formed  by  the  coast  of  Uiat  county.  Nei- 
Caennarthenahire ;  on  the  north  by  Brecknock-  ther  of  these  is  attended  vrith  any  peculiar 
shire;  and  on  the  east  by  Monmouthahire ;  ex-  features,  except  the  collieries  and  copper-works 
tending  forty-eight  miles  in  length  from  east  to  which  encircle  the  exit  of  the  Avon,  a  little  be- 
west,  twen^-seven  in  breadth  horn  north  to  low  the  fine  park  of  Margan,  and  the  town  of 
Mtt^  and  1 16  in  circumference.  Bridgend,  on  the  Ogroore,  which  rises  in  a  small 

The  air  in  the  southern  pwt  of  Glamorganshire  lake  among  the  mountains,  and  is  soon  joined 

towards  the  sea  is  temperate  and  healthful ;  but  by  the  IJanvy.    The  Ewenny  meets  these  united 

the  northern  part,  which  is  mountainous,  is  cold  streams  at  last,  and  each  river  pursues  a  line  but 

and  piercmg,  full  of  thick  woods,  extremely  little  deviating  from  the  south  in  its  short  course, 

barren,  and  thin  of  inhabitants ;  but  the  moun-  The  Taaffe  boasts  the  same  mountainous  origin 

tahis  serve  to  feed  herds  of  catUe,  and  send  forth  with  the  rest  of  the  Glamorganshire  rivers,  but 

streana  which  add  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  is  generally  larger  and  more  beautifiil  than  the 
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ethers ;  it  incUnea  throaghoal  to  the  south-east,  the  latter  the  English  conquests.    Gower  is  the 

forming  in  its  passage  a  great  variety  of  curves,  peninsulated  extremity  of  the  county  beyond 

The  more  inconsiderable  hyera  of  this  county  Swansea.    In  1099  Henry  Beaumont  came  into 

are  the  Elag,  the  ilepsey,  the  Melta,  the  Traw-  this  district  against  the  sons  of  Caradoc  ap  Xstu, 

gath,  the  Dulishe,  and  the  Turch.  and  won  from  them  large  portions  of  their  ter- 

Glamorganshire  has  bat  one  mineral  spring,  ritories.  He  built  the  towns  of  Swansea,  Lloug- 
i.  e.  at  Swansea.  This  has  an  acid  styptic  taste  hor,  Llanndian,and  Penrice;  the  last  was  erected 
like  alum,  though  the  predominant  salt  is  a  mai-  where  Rhys  the  son  of  Caradoc  ap  Jestin  was 
tial  vitriol.  It  turns  blue  with  vinegar,  and  will  slain.  In  this  manner  he  fortified  himself,  exer- 
not  curdle  with  milk.  A  gallon  of  this  water  cising  intolerable  oppressions, 
yields  forty  grains  of  sediment  of  a  brown  color.  The  inhabitants  ot  this  peninsula  were  pro- 
which  will  ferment  with  spirit  of  hartshorn  and  bably  the  same  people,  whether  Flemings  or 
oil  of  tartar.  At  ^ewtun,  north-west  of  the  English,  as  those  who  had  settled  in  Pembroke- 
mouth  of  the  Ogmore,  is  a  very  remarkable  shire.  The  language  from  a  very  remote  period 
spring  about  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  the  was  English,  and  their  communication  with  tlie 
water  of  which  sinks  at  high  tide  nearly  to  the  Welsh  continues  reserved  and  jealous.  Astrik- 
bottom,  and  at  the  ebbing  of  the  sea  it  rises  al-  ing  resemblance  exists  between  Gower  and  the 
most  to  the  brim.  In  order  to  account  for  this  hundred  of  Castle  Martin  in  Pembrokeshire,  in 
phenomenon,  it  has  been  supposed  that  at  high  its  peninsular  form,  its  exposure,  soil,  climate, 
water  the  air  in  the  veins  of  the  spring,  by  its  sea-coasts,  and  inhabitants.  In  each  of  these 
being  pent  up,  not  being  at  liberty  to  circulate,  districts,  the  soil  is  chiefly  upon  the  same  kind 
the  water  is  prevented  from  issuing  out;  but  of  limestone,  similar  in  quality  and  fertility, 
when  the  sea  retires  from  the  shore,  and  frees  backed  to  the  north  by  rich  veins  of  coal.  The 
these  natural  aqueducts  from  these  obstructions,  buildings  indeed  are  more  neat  and  clean  thau 
the  water  is  at  liberty  to  issue  through  them.  those  of  Castle  Martin,  which  exceeds  Gower  in 

Another  curiosity  of  this  county  is  in  a  pro-  the  number  of  gentlemen's  seats  and  well-built 

montory  near  Penrice,  the  most  westerly  point  of  churches.    There  are  more  orchards  and  more 

Glamorganshire,  called   Warmshead-point ;    it  wood  in  Gower.    The  west  part  of  each  is  nearly 

runs  about  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and  at  half-flood  destitute  of  wood.    Loughor  Bay  is  greatly  in* 

the  isthmus,  which  joins  it  to  the  main  Und,  is  ferior  to  Milford  Haven,  as  a  harbour,  from 

overflown,  so  that  it  is  rendered  a  small  island,  admitting  by  a  wider  entrance  a  raging  sea,  es- 

Near  the  extremity  of  this  point  is  a  cleft  or  ere-  pecially  during  the  prevalence  of  south-west 

vice  in  the  ground,  into  which  if  dust  or  sand  be  winds.    In  boSi  counties  barley-bcead  is  chiefly 

thrown,  it  will  be  blown  back  again  into  the  air ;  eaten,   though  they  have  wheat  of   the  best 

and  if  a  person  applies  his  ear  to  the  crevice,  he  quality. 

will  plainly  hear  a  deep  noise  like  the  blowing  The  sea  cliffs  of  both  districts  are  grand,  fre- 
of  a  large  pair  of  bellows.  These  phenomena  quented  by  elegugs  and  some  uncommon  birds; 
are  attributed  to  the  undulatory  motion  of  the  and  the  respective  coasts  abound  with  plenty  of 
sea  under  the  arched  and  rocky  hollow  of  the  6sh,  particularly  oysters,  lobsters,  birt,  turbot, 
promontory,  which  occasions  an  alternate  inspi-  and  soles.  The  houses  are  more  generally  white- 
ration  and  expiration  of  the  air  through  the  cleft,  washed  in  Gower.    In  Castle  Martin  there  are 

The  roads  over  the  mountains  are  excessively  many  mud-built  hpuses ;  in  Gower  none.  The 
steep,  and  strewed  with  stones  of  various  sizes,  women  wear  whittles  in  both  counties.  In  Gower 
detached  from  the  rocks  by  the  winter  rains,  most  of  the  lands  are  held  by  that  kind  of  copy- 
The  lower  road  from  Caerdiff  through  the  county  hold  tenure  called  Borough  English.  They  are 
is  good.  Thence  to  Cowbridge  and  Margan  the  mostly,  if  not  ill,  freeholders  in  Castle  Martin.  This 
distance  is  divided  by  mile-stones.  There  is  no  county  is  stated  to  contain  422,400  acres  of  land, 
where  perhaps  south  of  the  Tweed  a  greater  air  of  which  305,000  are  in  a  state  of  cultivation, 
of  rudeness  than  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  viz.  43,000  as  arable,  and  262,000  in  pasturage. 
Glamorganshire  mountains ;  being  constantly  It  is  divided  into  ten  hundreds,  viz.  Caerphilly, 
employed  in  the  coal,  iron,  and  copper  works,  Cowbridge,  Danis  Powis,  Kibbor,  Llangeweladi, 
they  are  almost  naked,  excessively  dirty,  and  Miskin,  Neath,  NewcasUe,  Ogmore,  and  Swan- 
even  their  long  straight  hair  hanging  about  their  sea;  comprising  118  parishes,  one  city  (Landaff), 
tawny  faces.  The  women  outdo  the  men  in  one  borough  (Cardiff),  and  four  other  market- 
hard  labor.  Their  huts  are  like  their  stone  fences,  towns  (Cowbridge,  Neath,  Penrice,  and  Swansea), 
confusedly  piled  up,  and  locked  together  without  The  nortliem  and  middle  paxts  of  Glainor>' 
cement  or  earth.  ganshire  comprise  a  portion  of  that  great  mine- 

The  various  rivers  rising  in  the  northern  parts  ral  tract  which  begins  at  Pontypool  in  Mun- 

of  this  county,  expanding  so  as  to  form  a  middle  mouUishire,  and  terminates  at  St  Bride's  Ba^^  in 

district  tolerably    fit  for  cultivation,  are  well  Pembrokeshire.    The  exterior  stratum  or  boun- 

clothed  with  wood,  terminating  in  the  great  level  dary  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  bed  of  limestone, 

or  vale  of  Glamorgan.    This  tract,  extending  within  which  are  contain^  all  the  strata  of  the 

along  the  sea-coast  to  eight  or  ten  miles  inland,  other  minerals  in  the  following  order : — On  the 

is  rich  in  com  and  pasture,  and  well  stored  with  north  side  of  a  line,  drawn  from  east  to  west 

treasures  of  coals,  lead,  iron,  and  limestone,  through  the  middle  of  the  district,  all  the  strata 

The  sea-shores  are  delightful,  having  a  level  sand  rise  gradually  to  the  north,  and  on  the  south  side 

beach  and  romantic  cliffs  mostly  of  marie.  Cas-  of  the  same  line  they  rise  to  the  south  till  they 

ties  are  planted  thickly  along  the  coast  and  in  come  to  the  surface,  except  at  the  east  end,  where 

Gowerland;  the  former  to  secure  (he  Norman,  they  rise  to  the  eastward.    In  the  centre  of  this 
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tract  the  iron  and  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Myrthyr-TydTil  are  both  the  richest  and  most 
abundant.  The  whole  of  the  coal  is  at  the  depth 
of  440  feet  beneatli  the  sur&ce  of  the  groond, 
which  is  composed  of  argillaceous  strata,  with 
occasional  veins  of  bard  rock.  The  coal  is  about 
fifty-two  feet  deep,  the  thickness  of  the  veins 
vaiying  £rom  twelve  inches  to  nine  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  iron-stone  lies  under  the  stone  for 
about  108  feety  and  is  separated  by  argillaceous 
caith  and  stone  into  eighteen  different  veins,  each 
about  four  feet  ten  inches  in  thickness.  When 
this  ore  is  smelted,  it  yields  iron  to  the  amount 
of  three-tenths  of  the  weight  of  the  ore.  The 
largest  and  most  fiunous  are  those  near  the  re- 
cently built  town  of  Myrthyr-Tydvil,  which, 
■rithui  a  few  years,  has  grown  up  from  an  obscure 
vilbge  to  contain  a  population  of  32,000;  in 
1832  it  obtained  the  privilege  of  sending  a  mem- 
ber to  parliament.  There  are  seventeen  blast- 
ibmaces  near  this  place,  each  of  which  can  make 
fnm  50  to  100  tons  of  iron  weekly.  The  most 
extensive  of  the  works,  that  of  Cynutha,  belong- 
ing to  Messrs.  Crawshay  and  company,  produce 
annually  11,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  12,000 
tons  of  bar-iron. 

The  manofoctory  of  what  are  called  tin 
plates,  is  next  in  importance:  the  cheapness 
of  iron  and  coal  causing  tlie  tin  of  Cornwall  to 
be  sent  here,  and  spread  over  those  iron  plates, 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Thus  also  the  copper  ore  from  Corn- 
wall, from  North  Wales,  and  from  Ireland,  is 
attracted  to  GUmorganshire  by  the  cheapness  of 
coal ;  and  is  smelt^  in  the  extensive  works  of 
Abecavon,  Neath,  and  Swansea,  whence  it  is 
ibrwarded  by  water-oarriage  to  the  places  where 
it  receives  its  final  destination  or  consumption. 
There  are  also  some  extensive  manufactories  of 
earthenware,  salt,  soap,  and  woollen  cloths  in 
different  parts  of  the  county. 

The  most  considerable  export  from  this  county 
ii  coab  from  the  ports  of  Swansea  and  Neath. 
At  the  former,  the  fecility  of  loading  vesseb  is 
so  great,  that  ships  of  300  tons  enter  with  one 
tide,  and  are  loaded  and  enabled  to  sail  some- 
times the  next ;  but  usually  with  the  next  tide 
hot  one.  About  300,000  tons  are  exported  an- 
DoaUy.  Glamoigan  sends  five  members  to  par- 
hament. 

GLAMOUR,  or  Glambk,  an  old  term  of  po- 
pular superstition  in  Scotland,  denoting  a  kmd 
of  magi^  mist  believed  to  be  raised  by  sorcerers, 
and  which  deluded  their  spectators  with  visions 
of  things  which  had  no  real  existence,  altered 
the  appearance  of  those  which  really  did  exist, 

GLANCEy  n.  i.,  v.  n.  &  v.  a.  >    Goth,  ylmu  ; 

Glavc'ihgly,  adv.  S  Germ,  giantz, 

to  glitter;  or  firom  To  Glow,  which  see.  A  sud- 
den cay  of  light :  to  shoot  as  a  ray ;  to  fly  off  or 
nhke  obliquely ;  to  view  with  a  quick  cast  of  the 
eye;  to  move  nimbly;  to  censure  by  oblique 
hiatt:  transiently. 

He  doobto  blows  about  him  fiercely  laid. 
That  glmmmf  five  out  of  the  iron  played, 
A«  epMklee  from  the  anvil  nae. 
When  hc«vy  haauaen  on  the  wedge  are  swayed. 
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How  can'st  thon  thiis»  for  ihame,  Titania, 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolita, 
Knowing  I  luiow  thy  love  to  Theseni  7 


He  has  a  little  galled  me,  I  confess ; 
But  M  the  jeet  did  gtamee  away  from  me» 
Tie  ten  to  one  it  maimed  you  two  ontright. 

Id. 
GUmemg  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses, 
Bnoagh  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down.        Id, 
Some  men  glance  and  dart  at  othen,  by  justifying 
themselves  by  negatives ;  as  to  say,  this  I  do  not. 

Boom. 
The  aspects  which  procure  love  are  not  gazings, 
bat  sadden  glaneet  and  dartings  of  the  eye.  Id. 

O'  the'  sadden  ap  they  rise  and  dance. 
Then  sit  again,  and  sigh  and  gUmee  \ 
Then  dance  again  and  kiss.  Smcliimg, 

P'?  Richard  Hawkins  hath  done  something  in  this 
kind,  bat  brokingly  and  glancmglg,  intending  chiefiy 
a  discourse  of  his  own  voyage.  Hakewitt. 

His  offering  soon  propitions  fire  from  heaven 
Consumed  with  nimble  ^ance,  and  grateful  steam. 
The  other's  not ;  for  his  was  not  sincere.    Milton. 
There  are  of  those  sort  of  beauties  which  last  but 
for  a  moment ;  some  particularity  of  a  violent  passion* 
some  graceful  action,  a  smile,  a  glance  of  an  eye,  a 
disdainfal  look,  and  a  look  of  gravity.  Drgden. 

When  through  the  gloom  the  gUmeing  lightnings 

fly. 

Heavy  the  rattling  thunders  roll  on  high.         RowtZ 
I  have  never  glanced  upon  the  late  designed  pro- 
cession of  his  holiness  and  his  attendants,  notwith- 
standing it  might  have  tfhtdtd  matter  to  many  ludi- 
crous speculations.  Addimm. 

Mighty  dulness  crowned. 
Shall  take  through  Grubietreet  her  triumphant  round » 
And  her  Parnassus  glandag  o'er  at  once. 
Behold  a  hundred  sons,  and  each  a  dunce.       Pope. 
Through  Paris'  shield  the  forceful  weapon  went. 
His  corslet  pierces,  and  his  garment  re^ds. 
And  glancing  downwards  near  his  fiank  descends. 

Id. 
He  had  written  verses  wherein  he  glanced  at  a  cer- 
tain reverend  doctor,  famous  for  dulness.         8wi/l. 

The  ample  mind  takes  s  survey  of  several  objects 
with  one  g^anee.  Watte  on  the  Mind. 

Boldly  she  looked,  like  one  of  high  degree ; 
Yet  never  seemed  to  cast  'a  glance  on  me ; 
At  which  I  inly  joyed,  for  truth  to  lay, 
I  felt  an  unknown  awe,  and  some  dismay. 

Harte, 
To  trim  the  ringlets  of  his  scented  haii^ 
To  aim  insidious  Love's  bewitching  glance. 
Or  cull  fresh  garlands  for  the  gaudy  fair. 
Or  wanton  loose  in  the  voluptuous  dance. 

Beattie. 
Ours  to  the  glance,  none  saw  beside. 
The  smile  none  else  might  understand. 

The  whispered  thoughts  of  hearts  allied. 
The  prenure  of  the  thrilling  hand.  Bgron. 

Match  me  those  Houries,  whom  ye  scarce  allow 
To  taste  the  gale  lest  Love  should  ride  the  wmd. 
With    Spain's    dark*^laMiii9    daughters*— deign    to 

know. 
There  your  wise  Prophet's  Paradise  we  find. 
His  black-eyed  maids  of  Heaven,  angelically  kind. 

Id.  Childe  Harold. 

GLAND,  n.  9.  ^      Fr.  gland,  glandule  / 

Glamd'ebs,  n.  f.  lat  gtans  and  giai^ 

Glavdjo'erovs,  ac^.  i^dula:  Ft.  glandiUeux ; 
Glan'dule,  n.f.  rlAt.g^aiid^MOfiif.  Used 
Glanduxx>s'itt,  n.  i.  also  in  composition 
Glan'oulous,  adj.     J  with  LaX.fero.  Organs 
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for  secreting  fluids  in  the  hnman  body.    Hence  become  confirmed.    These  glanderoua  chancret 

applied  to  the  secretions  themselves  when  die-  are  to  be  seen  on  opening  the  nostril  a  little  way 

eased;  that  which  bears  acorns  or  fruit  like  op  the  cavity,  sometimes  immediately  opposed 

acorns,  from  supposed  resemblance  in  shape  to  to  the  opening  of  the  nostril ;  but  a  solitary  chan- 

a  gland.  ere  should  not  determine  the  judgment.    The 

Hi.  horw  i.  potseued  with  the  gkmden,  and  like  »>ealth  often  continues  good,  and  sometimes  tlie 

to  mote  in  the  chine.  condition  also,  untU  hectic  Ukes  place  from  ab- 

Shahipean.  Ta$ning  ofUu  Shrew,  sorption,  and  the  lungs  participate,  when  deatli 

In  the  npper  parts  of  worms  are  found  certain  white  soon  closes  the  scene, 

and  oval  glamMotitiet.         Browne'i  Vulgar  Erroun,  The  glanders  is  the  opprobrium  medicorum. 

The  beaver's  bags  are  no  testicles^  or  paru  official  for  hitherto  no  attempts  have  succeeded  in  the 

onto  generation,  but  gkmAUmu  substances  that  hold  ^^^  Qf  more  than  a  (ew  cases.     By  some  pecu- 

the  nature  of  emunctories.                                     Id.  jj,^  anomaly  in  the  constitution  of  the  horse,  al- 

Nature  hath  provided  several  glamdulet  to  separate  th^uah  conclusive  pioofi  are  not  wanting  tiiat 

this  juice  from  the  blood,  and  no  less  than  four  pair  ^^^  ^^  ^       ^  modifications  of  one  disease, 

of  channels  to  convey  ,t  mto  the  mouth,  wh,^  each^nerate  tiie  Other ;  yet  the  one  is 

"^iiVi:^^  it :!::•«>.*.,  and  numbered  am'S^^t  »-«We,jvhii:  Uie  Other  i.  cuild  evey  day. 

the  glandifer^  trees.             Marthur's  Huihandrsf,  When  glanders  has  beencuied,  the  tmie  and  Ubor 

All  the  glands  of  a  hum«i  body  are  reduced  to  two  »«^««y  ^  ^^"^^^'^  ^  fd^'L''^  ™ 

wrts.  via.  ^nglobate  and  conglomerate.  A  conglobate  «P  ^  ^l^e  of  the  horse ;  and  has  also,  m  mimy 

gland  is  a  little  smooth  body,  wrapt  up  in  a  fine  skin.  Supposed  msttuices  of  Cure,  left  tiie  animal  liable 

by  which  it  is  separated  from  all  the  other  parts,  only  to  future  attacks  whldl  have  occurred.     TTie  ex- 

admitting  an  artery  and  nerve  to  pass  in,  and  giving  periments  on  glanders,  pursued  at  the  Veterinary 

way  to  a  Tein  and  excretory  canal  to  come  out :  of  College  and  by  White  of  Exeter,  have  thrown 

tills  iiort  are  the  glands  in  the  brain,  the  labial  glands,  great  light  on  the  disease  itself,  its  causes,  connex- 

and  testes.    A  conglomerate  gland  as  composed  of  ions^  and  consequences ;   but  have  done  little 

many  liiUe  conglobate  glands,  all  Ued  together,  and  ^o^^     pj^,^  Hj^gg  we  are  led  to  conclude  that 

wrapt  up  in  the  common  tunicle  or  membrancj^^  glanders  will  produce  farcy,  and  tiiat  farcy  can 

«u     f    a.     1.- V   >    .V  1^           Wwy.  produce  glanders;  that  glanders  is  highly  in- 

The  9^^^;^^^  o'er  the  body  ^ad.  ^^         ^^^  ^      ^  .J^^^          be  reciived 

Fme  complicated  does  of  nervous  thread,  u    *u     \          l        v    *v       i-       i.        :••-..*    n 

Involved  Lid  twisted  with  the'  arterial  duct,  »>y  the  stomach,  or  by  the  skm  when  it  m  at  all 

The  rapid  motion  of  the  blood  obstruct,  abraded  or  sore :  and  it  is  also  probable  that  it  is 

Blackmore,  received  by  the  noses  of   horses  being  rubbed 

Such  constitutions  must  be  subjea  to  glandnlous  against  each  other.  White's  experiments  go  to  prove 

tumours,  and  ruptures  of  the  lymphaticks.  that  the  air  of  a  glandered  stable  is  not  infectious ; 

Arbmthnoi*  but  this  matter  is  hy  no  means  certain,  and  should 

The  abeoess  begun  deep  in  the  body  of  the  glands,  got  be  depended  on  without  a  greater  body  of 

Wtseman.  evidence. 

Glands.    See  AnaTOMT,  Index.  The  cure,  it  has  already  been  stated,  is  so  un« 

Glaxders,  a  disease  in  the  horse,  so  certain  that  it  is  hardly  worth  the  attempt ;  how- 
termed,  probably,  from  the  swelling  with  which  ever,  when  tiie  extreme  value  of  the  horse  or  the 
it  is  usually  accompanied,  of  the  sub-maxillary  love  of  experiment  leads  to  it,  it  may  be  regarded 
glands.  It  consists  of  an  altered  and  vitiated  as  fixed  by  experience,  that  nothing  but  a  long 
action  of  the  vessels  which,  in  a  state  of  health,  course  of  internal  remedies,  drawn  from  the  mi- 
secrete  the  mucus  covering  the  pituitary  mem*  neral  acids,  can  effect  it  These  have  all  been 
brane,  or  that  membrane  which  unes  the  cavity  tried  in  their  endless  variety.  White  recommends 
of  the  nostrils.  the  mildest  preparations  of  mercury,  as  cthiops 

The  marks  of  glanders  are  a  discharge  of  pu-  mineral ;  under  the  conviction  that  the  more 
rulent  matter  from  ulcers  situated  in  one  or  both  acrid  preparations  disturb  the  powers  of  the  con- 
nostrils,  more  often  from  the  left  than  the  right,  stitution  so  much,  as  to  destroy  as  efiectually  as 
This  discharge  soon  becomes  glairy,  thick,  and  the  disease.  At  the  Veterinary  College  the  sul- 
white-of-egg-like :  it  afterwards  snows  bloody  phate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  has  been  long  in 
streaks,  and  is  fcetid.  The  glands  of  the  jaw  of  use.  Others  nave  used  the  sulphates  of  iron  and 
the  afiected  side,  called  the  kernels,  swell  from  zinc.  Clark  recommends  the  daily  administr»- 
an  absorption  of  the  virus  or  poison,  and  as  they  tion  of  a  drink  or  ball,  composed  of  the  following 
exist  or  do  not  exist,  or  as  they  adhere  to  the  ingredients :  sulphate  of  sine  fifteen  grains,  pow- 
bone  or  are  detached  from  it,  so  some  prognosis  dered  cantharides  seven  grains,  powered  allspice 
is  vainly  attempted  by  fiuriers,  with  regard  to  the  fifteen  grains ;  of  which  he  gives  one  or  two  ex- 
disease  ;  for  in  some  few  cases  these  glands  are  traordinary  proofs  of  utility.  All  giandered 
not  at  all  afiected,  and  in  a  great  many  they  are  horses  in  the  army  are  ordered  to  be  shot 
not  bound  dovm  by  the  affection  to  the  jaw.  As  GLANDEVES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
there  are  many  diseases  which  excite  a  secretion  partment  of  the  Lower  Alps,  formerly  fiooiislK 
of  matter  from  the  nose,  and  which  is  kept  up  a  ing  bot  now  almost  deserted,  on  account  of  the 
considerable  time ;  so  it  is  not  always  easy  to  overflowing  of  the  Var. 

detect  glanders  in  its  early  stages.  Strangles  and  GLANDORE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Coifc, 

violent  colds  keep  up  a  discharge  from  the  nos-  with  an  excellent  harbour,  thxee  miles  west  o 

trils  for  weeks  sometimes.     In  such  cases  a  cri-  Ross,  and  six  west  of  Galley  Head.    Between 

terion  may  be  drawn  from  the  existence  of  ulce-  this  harbour  and  Ross,  the  coast  is  high  and  bold 

ration  within  the  nose,  whenever  the  disease  has  with  only  two  small  coves :  viz.  Mellcove  on  tkm 
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etst  and  Cowcove  on  the  west.     Near  the  har-  Om  ipiric  in  them  mled,  and  emy  eye 

bour  is  a  castle ;  and  on  the  upper  end  a  deep  Gland  lightaing,  and  ahot  forth  penictoae  fire 

and  dai^rous  glen,  called  the  Leap.     Long.  8^  Among  the'  eccaxst,  that  withered  aU  their  iticngth. 

5ff  W^  Ul.  51*  2^  N.  ^^ 

GLANDORP  (Matthias),  M.  D ,  a  learned  „  ^"^^  ^"^ ««»  «^«'  nor  walking  httd  in  hand ; 

physician,  bom  in  1595,  at  Cologne,  in  which  ?''/^*^f  ""*  '^'^T          V^^  "SS*^' 

inL.  iiirkfk.*  WM  «.  ^JLm^^      AA*J  *«.ir;i»  k;.  •^'*d  gland,  like  angxy  llona,  ae  they  pasted* 

r^      .  ^^  ^^  ^^  .V  ^  •     1  ?^  ^"  ^d  ^.^  thatTrery  look  might  be  Aeir  last, 

degree  at  Padua,  and  visiting  the  principal  towns  Dnidtn. 

of  Italy,  he  settled  at  Bremen  in  1618,  where  he  The  frame  of  hamiihed  steel  that  east  a^iorv 

practised  phvsic  and  surgery  with  success,  and  From  far,  and  seemed  to  thaw  the  freesing  air. 

was  made  physician  to  the  republic  and  ti»  the  Id.  FoMet. 

archbishop.     He  published  at  Bremen,   1.  Spe-  He  is  every  where  above  conceits  of  epigramma- 

colnm    chirurgorum,    in   1619.      2.  Methoaus  tick  wit,  and  gross  hyperboles :  he  maintains  majesty 

medendse  paronychis,  in  1623.   3.  Tractatus  de  1a  the  midst  of  plainness ;  he  shines,  bat  floret  not ; 

polypo  narium  affectu  gravissimo,  in  1628 ;  and,  "w"  is  sutely  without  ambition.                   Drydm. 

4.  Gazopbylacium  poljrpusium  fonticulorum  et  The  court  of  Caeos  stands  revealed  to  sight ; 

Setonium  reseiatum,  in  1633 ;  which  were  repub-  The  cavern  glam  with  new  admitted  light.      Id, 

Itsbed,  with  his  life  prefixed,  at  London,  in  4to.  Beholds  this  man  In  a  false  gtani^  light, 

1729.    He  died  young.  Which  conquest  and  success  have  thrown  upon  him. 

GLANDULiE  Rekales.    See  Anatomy.  AddUom. 

GLANVIL  (Joseph),  a  learned  and  ingenious,  ^  have  grieved  to  see  a  person -of  quali^  gliding  by 

but  fanciful  and  credulous  writer  in  the  seven-  ™»  "»  ^^  «>»•"  ^  ^^"^  o'«'««^  »  ^*  morning,  and 

teenth  centoiy,  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1636,  and  '«<»*^  **•  »  •?«*"  ""idst  a  ^ier»  ^^ff^^^^ 

bred  at  Oxford.    He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  «          .    ,_i.       a     .   -         Jit^TZ!!^. 

Batter,  and  zealous  foJ  a  commonwealth.    After  ..^^^^  &1^_."±T'!^r^^Tr^TJtT 

.V  n  L      ^«       t-         VI*  1.  jrnu    XT     '4.      e  r\  OX  the  finest,  OT  most  corrsct.   ^^^m  om  uu  vuuauM- 

the  Restoration,  he  published  The  Vanity  of  Dog-  g^  j^  ^      ^^^^  j^^H^„ ^  ^,^  ^„  ^^ 

matizmg ;  was  chosen  F.  R.  S.  and,  taking  orders  ^^  screened  in  shadss  from  day's  detested  ghn, 
in  1662,  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Frome-  she  sighs  for  ever.              Pupe'i  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
Sdwood  in  Somersetshire.    In  1662  he  published  nii^g,^  flatteiy  ^<ar«f,  all  hate  it  in  a  queen, 
bis  Lux  Orientalis ;    in  1665  his  Scepsis  Scien-  while  one  there  is  who  charms  us  with  his  spleen, 
tifica;  and  in  1666  Some  philosophical  consi-  Pope, 
derations  touching  the  being  of  witches  and  witch-  Then,  nor  till  then,  the  veil's  removed  away 
ctaft.    In  1668  he  published  Plus  ultra ;  or,  the  And  all  the  woman  ^lorer  in  open  day.                 Id. 
progress  and  advancement  of  knowledge  since  Sighs  from  a  bieaking  heart  my  voice  confound  ; 
tbe  days  of  Aristotle.     He  likewise  published,  A  With  trembling  step  to  join  your  weeping  train, 
seasonable  recommendation  and  defence  of  rea-  I  haste  where  gleams  fimereal  flare  around* 
SOD ;  and  Philosophia  Pia,  or  A  discourse  of  the  And,  mixed  with  shrieks  of  woe,  the  knells  of  deat); 
religious  temper  and  tendencies  of  the  experi-  resound.                                          Beaitie, 
mental  philosophy.    In   1678  he  was  made  a  Maidens,  like  moihs,  are  ever  «ught  by  srtow, 
prebendary  of  Worcester,  and  died  in  1680.  ^"^  Mammon  makes  his  way  where  seraphs  might 
GLANVILLE  (Bar&olomew),    an    English  ***•?"'•                           .               /*»». 
botanical  author  of  the  fourteenth  century,  com-  CLARIS,  or  Glarus,  a  Protestant  <»nton  of 
nonly  called  Bartholomeus  Anglus.    He  was  a  Switterland,  bounded  by  those  of  St.  Gall,  the 
Franciscan  friar,  descended  of  the  noble  family  Grisons,  Uri,  and  Schweitz,  and  having  a  super 
of  Suffolk,  and  flourished  if  the  reign  of  Edward  ficial  extent  of  about  400  square  miles.    The  as- 
in.    He  wrote  a  book  on  natural  history,  en-  pect  of  the  country  is  not  attractive ;  a  large  pro- 
wled  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum;    which  was  portion  of  the  sur&ce  being  occupied  by  rocks, 
translated  into  English  by  John  de  Trevisa,  in  inaccessible    forests,    barren    heaths,    or    lofty 
1398.  mountains :  its  wealth  is  in  pasture,  sheep,  goats, 

and  cattle. 


powering  look;  any  tLg  transparent.  Is  the  ^'^I'^'^^'^^T^l^T'^itTf^^ 

white  of  an  egg ;  notorioul  as  a  gWing  crime.  ^'\  «  ^^^^^y  ^«?hout,  «id  little  adapted  to 

^*'  6        6  {^culture.    The  principal  nver  is  the  Lintb, 

TlMm  hast  no  specalation  in  those  eyes,  fi^^  ^^  l^nj^s  ^f  ^jych  the  great  valley  extends 

Whkh  thoa  dost  glaire  wiih.  i^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^  amphitheatre  of  fine  meadows 

Shakipean.  Macbeth,  terminated  by  rocks  and  mountains  covered  with 

l4M>k,  how  pale  he^iare*.        Id,  Hamkt.  mow.  This  gives  the  country,  on  entenng  it  from 

After  great  light,  if  yon  come  suddenly  into  the  the  north,  a  very  picturesque  apoearatice.     The 

^>A»  vr,  comrariwise,  out  of  the  dark  into  a  glaring  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Wallenstadt  and 

light,  the  eye  is  dazsled  for  a  time,  and  the  sight  con-  Clonthal.     The  only  mineral  production  of  im- 

'■••^'  Bacon,  portance  is    slate;  but   rock    crystal,  marble, 

Hisffariiiyeyeswidi  anger's  venom  swell,  gypsum,  spar,  and   different  petrifiactions,  are 

And  like  the  brand  of  iool  Alecto  flame.  Fairfax.  found  in  sdl  parts  of  the   country ;  and   large 

About  them  round,  quantities    of  cheese    are    annually    exported. 

A  lion  now  he  sulks  with  Atvf  glare.  Merino  sheep  were  lately  mtroduced  here,  and 

MUto^.  th«  quality  of  the  wool  has  thus  been  much  im* 
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laches. 

1810 

.     35*132 

1811 

.     27-801 

1813 

.     22-81 

1813 

.     18^368 

1814 

.     19-522 

212  GLASGOW. 

proTed.    Hie  canying  trade  between  Italy  and  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  thirtj  yean  pre» 

Germany  a  also  prosecuted  with  activity ,  and  vious  to  1790  was  29,f^  inches.    Ine  following 

there  is  also  some  trade  with  Holland,  by  means  table  shows  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  fima 

of  the  Rhine.    Com  is  imported.  181p  to  1814,  as  ascertained  at  the  M«oferi«w 

The  inhabitants  manu&cture,  on  a  small  scale,  Observatory, 
woollen,  linen,  and  cottons.  This  canton  belong* 
ed  in  the  middle  ages*  to  the  imperial  abbey  of 
Seckingen,  and  was  under  the  protection  of 
Austria  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  it  joined  the  Swiss  confederacy.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  inhabitants  sustained 
some  obstinate  contests  for  their  religion,  which 
were^  however,  terminated  in  1683,  and  liberty        The  soil  around  the  ciQr  is  very  various,  but  is 

of  conscience  recognised  by  all  pairties.     The  so  much  improved  by  an  abundant  supply  of 

present  government  is  democratic;    all  males  manure  as  to  produce  heavy  crops  of  every 

above  sixteen  years  of  age  having  a  voice  in  the  description.    Coal,  free-stone,  whin-stone,  and 

general  assembly.    Claris  was  the  scene  of  some  clay  of  excellent  quality,  are  to  be  found  in  al- 

hostile  operations  between  the  French  and  Aus-  most  every  direction. 

trians  in  1799.     It  is  divided  into  fifteen  small        The  word  Glasgow  has  been  said  to  signify, 

districts.    Population  20,000.  in  Gaelic,  gray  smith;  wheuce  it  has  been  io- 

GLARUS,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  canton  ferred  that  a  mechanic  of  this  description  had 

of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground  exercised  his  trade  here  in  very  early  times.  The 

near  the  Linth,  from  the  inundations  of  which  it  name  is  also  conjectured  to  be  derived  (rom 

is  secured  by  a  thick  dam.    It  is  well  built,  and  glaUy  coed,  two  words  signifying  the  green  wood; 

has  a  population  of  about  2500,  extensive  bleach-  and  it  is  certain  there  was  in  ancient  times  an 

fields,  and  manufiictures  of  cotton.     Thirty-two  extensive  forest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ca- 

miles  east  of  Lucerne.  thedral.     Clau^ghect  in  Gaelic,  means  a  black 

GLASGOW,  an  extensive,  commercial,  and  or  dark  ravine,  which,  if  this  is  the  origin,  may 

manufacturing  city  of  Lanarkshire  in  Scotland,  allude  to  the  dark  glen  which  has  been  formed 

pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  by  the  stream  to  the  east  of  the  cathedral.  Other 

Clyde,  which  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  etymologists  derive  the  name  from  eaglau,  a 

The  observatOTT,  which  stands  a  little  to  the  churchy  2aid  dhi,  hlticV  ;eaglaiMUf  or  ea^aughu, 

Dorth-west  of  the  city,  is  in  W.  long.  4^  15'  51'  signifying,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  black  kirk. 

andN.  Ut  65**  52*  10."    The  greater  portion  of  It  is  said  that  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow  was 

the  city  is  built  upon  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  founded  in  560  by  St.  Mungo  Kentigem,  the  tu- 

the  river,  whence  it  oTaaually  ascends  towards  telar  saint  of  the  city.     History  has  recorded 

ihe  north  till  it  reaches  the  rising  ground  on  nothing  respecting  his  successors,  or  the  bishopric, 

which  the  cathedral  stands.    Glasgow,  with  its  for  a  perioa  of  more  than  500  years  afterwards. 

▼arious  suburbs,  the  barony  of  Gorbals,  Calton,  Prior  to  1100  the  .church  appears  to  have  been 

Bridgetown,  Brownfield,  Anderston,  and  Fin-  a  mean  building,  chiefly  constructed  of  timber 

nieston,  stands  on  nearly  700  acres  of  cpround;  which  had  gone  into  decay:    In  the  year  1123 

tmd  when  viewed  fiom  many  points  at  a  distance,  John  Achaius,  then  bishop,  finished  and  deco- 

basymth  its  numerous  spires,  domes,  and  towers,  rated  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  present 

a  vei^  beautiful  and  interesting  appearance.  cathedral,  which  was  consecrated  in  the  prewnce 

It  IS  built  with  great  regularity  and  order,  the  of  the  king,  David  I.,  who  bestowed  on  the 

streets  being  upon  an  average  sixty  feet  wide,  church  the  lands  of  Partick^  &c.     In  1174 

and  laid  out,  almost  universally,  at  right  angles  bishop  Joseline  made  additions  to  the  cathedral; 

with  each  other.  They  are  well  paved  with  wbun-  and  in  1 180  he  procured  a  charter  from  Williun, 

stone,  and  broad  flag-stone,  and  kept  remarkably  sumamed  the  Lion,  erecting  Gla^w  into  a 

clean  and  in  good  order.    The  nouses  are  in  royal  bursb,  and  granting  liberty  to  hold  a  fiur 

-general  lofty,  and  built  of  free-stone,  with  po-  for  eight  days  annually.    The  town  appears  to 

lished  and  ornamented  fronts.    In  the  older  parts  bave  slowly  increased,  and  additions  to  have 

of  the  town  they  are  divided,  as  is  customary  in  been  made  to  the  cathedral  from  time  to  time  by 

Scotland,  into  flats,  and  some  of  them  contain  succeeding  bishops,  until  in  the  beginning  of  the 

six  stories  above  the  ground ;  but  of  late  years  fifteenth  century  we  find  that  it  contained  several 

numerous  new  streets  and  ranges  of  buildings  of  streets  and  received  not  a  little  benefit  from  the 

peat  architectural  beauty  have  been  erected,  the  wealth  which   the  extensive  revenues  of  the 

nouses  of  wluchareon  the  English  plan.    The  bishopric  introduced.    About  this  time  bishop 

principal  street  in  Glasgow,  one  of  tne  finest  in  Cameron,  a  very  high-minded  prelate,  made  graat 

£urope,  and  which  assumes,  at  different  points,  additions  to  the  episcopal  pslace,  and  compelled 

the  names  of  Trongate  and  Argyle  Streets,  is  in  his  prebends,  and  the  other  clergy  connected 

length   about  a  mile,  and   in  breadth,  upon  with  the  cathedral,  to  erect  houses,  and  reside 

an  average,  seventy  feet      Its  chief  interest,  here.     In   1450  bishop  Tumbull   obtained  a 

however,  arises  from  its  being   the  principal  charter  from  James  II.  erecting  the  town  and 

•cene  of  that  restless  spirit  of  enterprise  and  in-  the  patrimonies  of  the  bishopric  into  a  legality , 

dustry  which  has  raised  Glasgow  to  the  rank  of  and  he  likewise  procured  a  bull  from  pope 

the  second  city  in  the  empire.  Nicholas  V.  for  erecting  a  university  within  the 

Though  tiie  climate  is  generally  healthy,  the  city,   which  he  afterwards  endowed.    The  es- 

air  is  here  somewhat  moist.   The  yearly  average  tablishment  of  this  seminary  of  learning  tended 
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considerably  to  increase  Ae  number  of  the  inha-  timated  at  considerably  above  £100,000.    In 

bitants;  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  adds-  iTSl  the  revenue  arising  from  the  post-office  was 

tiooal  bouses  caused  the  town  to  spread  down  £4341 ;  at  present  it  is  usually  about  £36,000 

the  High  Street,  towards  the  present  cross ;  and  In  1821  the  population  was  147,043;  the  last 

tlieoce  along  the  Salt-market,  the  Gallow-gate,  calculation,  maae  in  the  year  1832,  raises  it  to 

and  the  Tronzate.      Notwithstanding  this  in-  202,426. 

crease  of  buildings,  however,  Glasgow  at  this  Since  the  erection  of  Glasgow  into  a  burgh 
time  held  but  an  inferior  rank  among  the  towns  in  1180  its  constitution  has  undergone  many 
of  Scotland;  for  it  would  appear  that,  in  1556,  alterations.  In  1268,  however,  it  appears  that 
when  the  royal  burghs  were  taxed  by  the  order  the  town  was  governed  by  a  provost  and  bailies, 
of  queen  Maiy,  it  held  only  the  eleventh  From  the  year  1450,  wiien  the  town  and  pa- 
place,  trimony  of  the  bishops  were  incorporaipd  down 

In  1652  a  great  fire  broke  out  which  destroyed  to  the  tteformation,  the  bishops,  or  certain  lay 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Salt-market,  Trongate,  lords,  in  their  right  nominated  the  magistrates, 
and  High  Streets,  the  houses  of  which  were  at  that  In  1633  the  parliament  declared  the  burgh  to  be 
time  formed  chiefly  of  wood,  and  nearly  1000  royal,  with  a  power  of  electing  their  magistrates; 
families  were  thus  ruined.  It  would  appear,  yet  we  find  their  right  afterwards  disturbed  by 
however,  that  in  1695  Glasgow  had  in  some  Cromwell  and  the  privy  council.  In  1690  the 
measure  recovered  from  her  disasters ;  for,  at  the  town  was  again  declared  free  by  a  charter  of 
assessment  of  the  burghs  that  year,  she  was  William  and  Mary,  confirmed  by  an  act  of  par- 
rated  as  the  second  in  Scotland  in  point  of  iiament  in  the  same  year,  to  the  efiect  that  the 
wealth.  About  this  period  the  buildings  in  the  town  couucil  should  have  power  to  elect  their 
Trongate  extended  no  fiuther  west  than  the  Tron-  own  magistrates.  The  constitution  of  the  burgh 
church.  The  town  continued  to  increase  but  underwent  some  alterations  at  the  convention  of 
veiy  slowly  for  a  considerable  period ;  and,  in-  royal  burghs  in  1801,  and  is  now  declared  to  be 
de^  it  is  not  till  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  as  follows : — The  afikirs  of  the  burgh  shall  be 
which,  by  throwing  open  the  trade  to  America,  governed  by  a  provost  and  three  bailies  of  the 
gave  a  vast  impulse  to  the  west  of  Scotland,  that  merchants*  rank  and  two  bailies  of  the  trades' 
we  find  any  important  additions  made  to  the  rank;  twelve  counsellors  of  the  merchants'  and 
city.  About  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- '  eleven  of  the  trades'  rank ;  a  master  of  works, 
toi;  several  new  streets  were  opened  up,  an  ad-  who  must  be  of  the  merchants'  rank,  and  a  trea- 
ditional  church  was  erected,  and  a  few  street  surer  of  the  merchants'  and  trades'  rank,  alter- 
lamps  were  introduced  for  the  first  time.  In  nately.  The  dean  of  guild  and  a  convener  of 
1753  the  first  four-wheeled  gentleman's  carriage  the  trades  house,  are  counsellors  ex  officio  during 
^peanid  in  use.  Subsequent  to  the  middle  of  the  the  first  year  they  are  in  ofBce,  after  which  they 
last  ceotnry,  however,  the  increase  of  Glasgow  must  be  elected  ordinary  counsellors.  The  lord 
in  wealth,  population,  and  extent  has  been  rapid  provost  and  the  five  bailies  are  charged  with 
and  unprecedented.  The  wealth  which  began  the  executive,  while  the  magistrates  and  council 
to  be  acquired  in  the  trade  to  Virginia  has  con-  conduct  the  other  afiairs  of  the  community, 
tbued  to  accumulate  and  increase  by  the  in-  This  burgh  of  itself  now  returns  two  representa- 
troduction  of  various  manufactures ;  and  by  the  tives  to  parliament.  The  magistrates  and  coun- 
caltivation  ota  commerce  which  now  connects  cil  of  the  burghs  of  Glasgow,  Rutherglen,  Dum- 
the  city  with  every  comer  of  the  civilised  world,  barton,  and  Renfrew,  formerly  elected  one  mem- 
Sioce  the  period  to  which  we  have  alluded,  ber,  but  by  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  bill, 
streets,  squares,  and  public  buildings  have  been  Glass^w  was  separated, 
yearly  added,  and  are  still  adding  to  the  splendor  The  revenue  of  the  burgh  of  Glasgow  arises 
of  the  city.  Religious  and  charitable  institutions ;  from  various  sources,  but  chiefly  from  what  is 
associations  for  the  improvement  of  manufac-  called  the  common  good ;  which  consists  of  an 
tares  and  commerce ;  and  societies  for  the  dis-  impost  of  two-piennies  Scots  on  the  Scotch  pint 
semination  of  science  and  literature,  have  been  of  ale  or  beer  sold  within  the  burgh — ladles  and 
fbnned  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  wealth  and  en-  multerres  which  are  certain  dues  on  grain,  meal» 
teiprise  of  the  inhabitants.  and  fruit  brought  into  it — dues  from  the  public 

In  1712,  a  few  years  after  the  union,  the  rental  washing-house— rents  of  markets,  church  seats, 
of  property  within  the  burgh  was  £7840  2s.  6d.  houses,  mills,  and  lands — feus  of  lands,  feudal 
sterlin((;  in  1824-5  it  was,  as  taken  from  the  go-  casualties,  and  ground  annuals —fiees  from  bur- 
vemment  surveys,  £279,600  sterling.  The  value  of  gess-entries,  &c.  &c.     The  expenditure  is  in- 
heritable property  within  the  burgh,  taking  it  at  curred  by  burgh  assessments — criminal  prosecu- 
twenty  years  purchase  of  the  government  rental,  tions,  alimenting  criminal   prisoners,  and  ex^ 
which,  as  it  is  always  below  the  real  rent,  may  be  pense  of  the  prison — contribution  to  the  police 
assumied  as  a  &ir  criterion,  is  £5,592,000  sterling,  establishment^xpense  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
The  property  tax,  when  last  exacted,  which  was  civil  establishment — of  the  grammar  school — 
in  1815,  was  £82,000  sterling ;  of  which  £24,000  repairs  of  heritable  property — interest  of  money, 
sterling  was  raised  from  property,  and  £58,000  and  general  improvements.  The  revenue  usually 
sterling  from  business.    The  assessed  taxes  were  exceeds  the  expenditure ;  but,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
formerly  about  £30,000  per  annum,  but  in  conse-  department,  it  frills  considerably  short.     The 
qupnce  of  the  late  reductions  they  amount  only  following  tables  show  the  particulars  and  total 
^  present  to  about  £20,000.    The  total  amount  amount  of  the  revenue  and  expenditnre  from 
of  stamp  duties  collected  in  Glasgow  may  be  es-  1817  to  1824. 
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In  addition  to  the  revenue  of  the  ourgh,  the  tained  in  these  that  the  Terdict  of  the  jury 

magistrates  aie  entrusted  in  whole,  or  in  part,  refers. 

with  the  administration  of  several  other  funds,        The  sheriff's  court,  in  which  the  sheriff*  and 
Til.  that  arising^  from  the  navigation  of  the  river  his  substitute,  who  are  both  lawyers,  preside, 
Clyde,  assessment   for  the  maintenance  of  the  has  jurisdiction  in   civil   as  well  as   criminal 
poor,  statute  labor  conversion  fund,  portage  of  matters  within  the  county.    A  court  for  ordinary 
the  bridges,  &c.  civil  procedure  is  held  every  Wednesday  during 
By  the  constitution  of  the  burgh,  besides  the  the  sitting  of  the  supreme  court  at  Edinburgh, 
magistrates   and    council,    two    other    distinct  and  once  a  fortnight  during  vacation.    In  this 
bodies  are  recognised,  the  merchants*  and  trades'  court  the  procedure  is  entirely  in  writing,  and 
houses.    The  merchants'  house  consists  of  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  procurators  are 
the  merchant-burgesses  who  have  paid  their  re-  the  practitioners  before  it«     Besides  thi:),  for  all 
gttlar  fee  to  the  funds  of  the  house.    The  dean  civil  matters  which  require  despatch,  access  may 
of  guild,  by  courtesy  styled  the  lord  dean  of  be  had  to  the  judges  each  day,  and  the  proce- 
guild,  is  president  6f  this  house.    The  mem-  dure,  in  such  cases,  is  summarily  despatched, 
hers  have  only  the  privilege  of  attending  one  and  does  not  wait  for  the  ordinary  court  days, 
meeting  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  of  sharing  In  tryiug  criminal  matters,  which  infer  capital 
m  the  election  of  twenty-four  members  of  the  or  corporal  punishment  or  bauishment  from  the 
dean  of  guild's  council.    This  council  consists  county,  the  sheriff*  sits  with  a  jury  of  fifteen 
of  the  dean  of  guild,  the  provost,    the  three  persons,  though  be  investigates  and   punishes 
merchant  bailies,  the  collector,  and  the  twenty-  the  more  petty  crimes  by  fine  or  short  imprison- 
four  merchants  nominated  councillors ;  and  to  ment  witliout  the  intervention  of  a  jury.    The 
this  body  is  intrusted  the  admmistration  of  the  decisions,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  sheriff', 
whole  funds  and  affairs  of  the  house  throughout  like  those  of  all  other  local  judges,  are  subject  to 
the  year.     The  funds  arise  chiefly  from  rents,  the  review  of  the  court  of  session  or  court  of 
fees,  ground  annuals,  interest,  entry-money  of  justiciary  at  Edinburgh.     The  town  court,  in 
members  and  burgesses,  donations  and  mortifi-  which  one  of  the  magistrates,  with  the  assistance 
cations.    The  trades'  house  consists  of  the  dea-  of  a  legal  assessor,  presides,  meets  each  Friday 
coo-convener,  who  is  president,  the  late  con-  during  session,  and  once  a  fortnight  during  va- 
▼ener,  the  two  trades'  bailies,  the  present  and  cation  for  the  despatch  of  business.  The  powers 
late  collector,  the  present  and  late  deacons  of  and  the  forms  of  this  court  are  precisely  similar 
the  different  incorporated  trades,  and  twenty-  to  those  of  the  sheriffs,  but  are  limited  within 
six  assistants  nominated  from  the  incorpoiMtions.  the  liberties  of  the  city.    Here  the  members  of 
To  these  members  the  whole  civil  and  pulitical  the    faculty   of  procurators  likewise  practice, 
interests  of  the  house  are  entrusted.    The  affairs  The  magistrates  also  judge  in  criminal  matters, 
of  finance  are  placed  under  the  management  of  but,  as  they  limit  their  right  to  petty  delinquen- 
the  convener,  the  deacons,  and  extraordinary  cies,  they  never  use  the  intervention  of  a  jury, 
members  of  the  house ;   Uiese   latter   are   the  The  dean  of  guild's  court  takes  cognizance  of 
trades'  bailies,   collector,  and    members  who  all  disputes  arising  between  neighbouring  pro- 
bave  passed  the  chair,  or  been  at  any  time  in  prietors  of  heritable  property  within  the  burgh, 
the  magistracy.    The  funds  of  this  body  arise  encroachments  on  streets,  insufficiency  of  build- 
^m  sources  similar  to  those  of  the  merchants'  ings,  and  adjustment  of  weights  and  measures, 
house.    Glasgow  has  the  advantage,  not  only  of  The  court  consists  of  the  dean  of  guild,  who 
several  local  courts  of  law,  where  questions  of  is  president,  four  members  from  the  merchants' 
every  description,  from  the  most  important  to  house,  and  four  from  the  trades'  house,  who  are 
the  most  tri^ng  are  decided;  but  is  visited  half  styled  the  dean  of  guild's  brethren.    They  are 
yearly  by  branches  of  the  supreme  justiciary  assisted  in  their  decisions  by  a  legal  assessor, 
and  civil  jury  courts.    These  courts  make  their  The  court  meets  on  Thursdays,  and  the  proce- 
circttits  in  the  months  of  April  and  September,  dure  is  nearly  similar  to  that  before  the  sheriff' 
In  the  justiciary  court   all   criminal    matters  and   magistrates*  court.     In   the  water  bailie 
arising  in  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  or  court,  which  is  open  daily,  all  questions  of  a 
Dumbarton,  considered  to  be  of  an  aggravated  civil  and  cirminal  nature  connected  with  man- 
nature,  are  tried  before  two  presiding  judges,  time  affairs,  and  occurring  within  the  jurisdic- 
and  a  jury  of  fifteen  persons  chosen  from  the  tion  of  the  court,  which  extends  on  the  river 
city,  and  from  other  portions  of  the  county  of  from  the  harbour  at  Glasgow  to  the  Clougb 
lanark  or  the  adjoining  counties  of  Renfrew  light-house,  twenty-six  miles  below  the  town, 
and  Dumbarton.    The  Judges  of  this  court  have  are  decided.    The  justices  of  the  peace,  as  else- 
likewise  a  power  of  reviewing  all  questions  be-  where,  hold  petty  and  quarter  sessions  in  the 
low  the  vsdue  of  twenty-five   pounds  brought  city,  in  whicn  ul  infringements  of  the  excise 
before  them  from    any   of  the  inferior  lo^al  laws,  game  laws,  disputes  between  master  and 
courts.    The  civil  jury  court  is  but  of  recent  servant,  and  questions  of  county  police  are  in- 
iotroduction  into  Scotland,  and  has  been  adopted  vestigated  and  decided.   Besides  tne  local  courts 
in  imitation   of  the   English  courts.     In  this  before  enumerated,  in  which  questions  of  great 
court  all  questions  arising  out  of  matters  of  fiict  value  and  of  nice  legal  import  are  often  tried, 
are  tried  before  a  presiding  judge  and  twelve  courts  are  weekly  held  on  separate  days  by  the 
juryroeo,  whose   verdict  must  be  unanimous,  sheriff*,  the  magistrates,  and  the  justices  of  the 
Israes  are  prepared  previous  to  the  trial  in  a  peace,  for  the  investigation  and  discussion  of 
oondse  yet  comprehensive  manner ;   and  it  is  petty  claims,  at  which  the  parties  attend  per- 
to  die  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  statements  con-  sonally,  and  a  vivlL  voce  decision  is  given  by 
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•the  presiding  judge.    In  these  smSdl  debt  courts,  cently  received :  it  is  in  the  Gothic  style, and firom 
particularly  the  sheriff's,  ivhich  is  but  of  recent  designs  by  Mr.  Kickman  of  Birmingham.    The 
origin,  a  vast  number  of  petty  claims  are  dis-  Catholic  chapel,  which  is  in  the  pointed  style,  is 
cussed ;  and  justice  is  thus  quickly,  and  at  a  a  very  fine  structure,  and  richly  decorated  both 
trifling  expeuse,  administered  among  the  poorer  externally  and    internally.    Glasgow    and    its 
classes.   The  taste  for  litigation  among  the  inha-  neighbourhood  possess  eight  chapels  connected 
bitants  of  this  wealthy  city,  may  be  in  some  de-  with  the  established  church,   and  upwards  of 
gree  estimated  from  the  following  statement,  thirty  belonging  to  different  denominations  ud> 
Exclusively  of  the  suits  carried  on  in  tlte  sheriff's  connected  with  the  establishment;  besides  aeve- 
court,  justice  of  the  peace  court,  and  police  ral  others  where  the  worship  is  conducted  by 
court,  5798    processes  were  instituted   in  the  lay  elders.  Some  of  the  chapels  recently  erected, 
magistrates'  courts  within  the  royalty,  in  1815,  by    dissenting  cong^regations,    are     handsome 
▼iz.  ordinary  town  court,  1658 ;  summary  town  buildings,  and  good   specimens  of  the  rarious 
court,  608 ;  criminal  cases  in  the  town  court,  orders  according  to  which  they  are  erected. 
720 ;   dean  of  guild  court,  ninety ;    maritime        The  roost  ancient  of  the  three  bridges  is  situated 
court,  109 ;  conscience  small-debts  court,  1053 ;  at  the  foot  of  Stockwell  Street,  and  was  erected 
convene  small-debts  court,  1560.     Since  1815  in  the  year  1345  by  William  Rae,  then  bishop 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  litigation  of  Glasgow.     In  the  year  1777  an  addition  of 
has  increased,   particularly  before  the  sheriff,  ten  feet  was  made  to  its  breadth,  by  which  it  was 
since  the  institution  of  his  small-debts  court.  strengthened,  and  the  passage  was  rendered  more 
It  is  not  to  be  expected,  in  an  article  no  limited  convenient   for    carriages.      Being    the    great 
as  the  present,  that  any  very  minute  account  of  thoroughfare,  however,  to  the  city  from  the  south, 
the  numerous  public  buildings  of  the  city  can  be  it  was  still  found  too  narrow,  and  was  there- 
given  ;  or  that  even  the  names  of  many  of  them  fore,  in  1820,  again  widened  in  a  venr  ingenious 
can  be  mentioned.    The  most  important,  how-  manner.  Thewhole  former  breadth  of  the  bridge 
ever,  are  the  cathedral,  which  stands  on  a  rising  b  now  allotted  for  carriages,  and,  the  old  parapets 
ground  in  the  north-east  division  of  the  city,  having  been  removed,  a  new  series  of  cast  iron 
and  is  a  very  magnificent  specimen  of  the  early  arches  have  been  added  to  each  side,  on  which 
English  style  of  architecture,  and  is  the  only  pavements  of  stone,  for  the  convenience  of  foot 
peifect  specimen  but  one  of  i  the  ancient  reli-  passengers,  are  supported.     The  other   stone 
gious  edifices,  which  the  misdirected  zeal  of  the  oridge,  at  the  foot  of  Jamaica  Street,  was  erected 
Scottish  reformers  has  spared.    It  is  a  cross  in  1 768  from  designs  by  Mr.  Milne,  and  appears 
church  with  remarkably  short  transepts,  having  to  combine  strength  with  simple  elegance.     It 
a  very  beautiful  tower  and  spire  at  the  intersec-  is  in  contemplation  at  present  to  widen  it  in  the 
lion,  and  a  smaller  tower  at  the  north-west  end.  same  manner  as  the  other  bridge   has   been 
Much  pains  have  been  taken  of  late  years  in  widened.    In  1803  the  third  bridge,  which  is  of 
preservmg  and  repairing  it.    The  greatest  inter-  timber,  and  much  admired  for  the  simplicity  ot 
nal  length  of  the  building  from  east  to  west  is  its  structure,  was  thrown  across  the  Clytie  at  the 
319  feet ;  the  breadth  sixty-three  feet ;  the  height  foot  of  Saltmarket  Street,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  nave  ninety  feet ;  and  of  the  choir  eighty-  of  foot  passengers  only.    This  useful  structure, 
five  feet.    The  edifice  is  supported  by  147  pil-  notwithstanding  that  much  money  and  great  care 
lars,  and  lighted  by  157  windows.     It  at  present  have  been  yearly  expended  in  keeping  it  in  re- 
accommodates  two  congregations,  thus  serving  pair,  seems  to  be  now  too  much  decayed  to  be 
for  two  city  parish  churches.    One  of  these  con-  longer  used  with  safety.    The  magistrates  have, 
gregations  is  accommodated  in  the  choir,  now  therefore,  very  wisely  closed  it  as  a  thorough&re. 
called  the  inner  High  Church;  the  western  part  In  1814  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for 
of  the  nave,  an  internal  wall  having  been  erected,  building  a  bridge  near  the  site  of  one  which  fell 
accommodates  the  other  congregation,  and  is  ere  it  was  completed  in  1795  ;  and  designs  were 
called  the  outer  High  Church.     The  portion  of  procured  from  Mr.  John  Rennie ;  but  nothing 
the  nave  between  &ie  entrance  to  the  choir  and  mrther  has  yet  been  done  with  regard  to  it. 
the  outer  High  Church  is  used  as  a  vestibule  or        The  town-hall  buildings  are  situated  at  the 
place  of  entrance  for  both  churches.    The  crypt,  cross.  The  basement  story  forms  an  arcade  with 
certainly  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  situated  a  rusticated  front ;  the  upper  part  is  in  the  Ionic 
immediately  beneath  the  choir,  is  used  as  a  bu-  order,  and  the  ball  itself  is  elegantly  fitted  up. 
ryiiig  ground  for  the  heritors  of  the  barony  parish.  It  contains  portraits  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
Besides  the  cathedral,    Glasgow  contains  ten  Scotland,  and  other  public  characters ;  the  bust 
other  parish  churches,  among  which  St.  An-  of  his  late  majesty,  and  a  statue  of  the  late  Air 
drew's,  St.  George*s,  and  St.  David's,  deserve  to  Pitt  by  Flaxman. 

be  noticed  as  being  ornamental  to  the  city.  St.  The  trades'-hall  buildings,  in  which  the  four- 
Andrew's  was  founded  in  1739,  is  a  pretty  exact  teen  incorporated  trades  hold  their  meetings, 
copy  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  Westminster,  were  erected  in  1791,  by  designs  fiom  Mr. 
and  is  considered  the  best  specimen  of  the  com-  Robert  Adams.  The  front  consists  of  a  centre 
posite  order  in  Scotland.  St.  Geore:e*s  was  built  building  and  two  wings,  the  former  having  two 
in  1807,  from  designs  by  Mr.  William  Stark :  stories,  supported  by  a  rustic  basement,  Jhe 
the  original  'design,  however,  was  considerably  whole  is  crowned  by  a  dome,  terminating  in  a 
injured  by  some  unfortunate  deviations  which  lantern,  which  has  a  very  fine  eflfect.  The  mtr- 
Mere  considered  necessary  to  be  made  in  erecting  chants  of  Glasgow  have,  at  present,  no  hall  of 
the  building.  St.  David's,  erected  in  1825,  is  their  own  in  which  to  hold  their  meeUnKs;  their 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  the  city  has  re-  fomer  hall  stood  in  the  Bridgegate,  but,  ai  nei- 
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dier  its  situation  oor  condition  was  considered 
luited  to  their  wealth  and  respectability,  the 
baUding  was  taken  down,  and  the  grouna  sold 
some  yean  ago ;  the  steeple,  howerer,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  city,  has  b«en  allowed  to  remain. 
Many  proposals  have  been  made  for  building  a 
new  hall  and  an  exchange,  and  a  committee  for 
the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  has  been  in 
existence  tor  some  years,  but  they  hare  not,  as 
yet,  done  more  than  plan. 

The  jail,  court-hall,  and  public  offices,  situated 
at  the  west  end  of  the  green,  were  erected  in 
1810,  from  designs  by  Mr.  William  Stark.  Thi^ 
baildiog  is  of  the  Doric  order,  the  portico  in 
front  possessing  very  nearly  the  proportions  of 
the  celebrated  Parthenon.     The  columns  are 
placed  on  colossal  steps  ;  and  there  is  a  recess 
diTided  from  the  portico  by  a  screen  of  columns 
like  the  pronaos  of  the  ancient  temple.     These 
buildings  are  of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  con- 
tain halls  for  the  several  courts  of  justice,  and 
ample  accommodation  for  the  whole  civil  and 
criminal  establishments.     The  entry  to  the  jail 
is  by  the  west  front.    This  portion  contains  two 
court  yards,  seventy-four  fire  rooms,  fifty-eight 
cells,  and  two  apartments  for  prisoners  under 
sentence  of  death,  so  completely  cased  with  iron 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  the  criminals  in 
chains.  There  are  also  a  chapel,  a  military  guard- 
house, and  a  dwelling  for  the  governor  of  the 
jail.     The  following  tables  show  the  number  of 
per^ns  incarcerated  in  Glasgow  Jail  for  debt  or 
crime  from  the  year  1815  to  &ie  year  1822  inclu- 
siTc: — 

Persons  incarcerated  for  debt. 


Yean. 

PenooB. 

Yean* 

Persons. 

1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 

405 
458 
433 
320 

1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 

779 
742 
838 
832 

Persons  incarcerated  for  crime. 

YcMS. 

Persons. 

Yean- 

Persons. 

1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 

944 
1044 
1021 
1016 

1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 

1323 
1221 
1196 
1150 

The  city  and  county  bridewell  recently  erected 
(the  old  buildings  having  been  found  inadequate) 
is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  It  con- 
:tists  of  a  central  compartment  and  two  projecting 
wings.  The  former  contains  the  governor's 
house,  offices,  and  a  chapel.  The  wings,  in  which 
the  delinquents  are  kept,  is  thus  under  the  con- 
stant inspection  of  the  governor,  while  the  im- 
portant object  of  solitary  confinement  is  com- 
pletely effected. 

The  university  buildings,  and  the  houses  for 
thf  accommodation  of  the  professors,  are  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  High  Street.  The  build- 
ing, and  the  quadrangles  which  they  circum- 
>rriW,  occupy  a  space  equal  to  9556  square 
}ards.    The  centre  gate,  in  the  principal  front, 


is  ornamented  with  a  species  of  demi-mtticated 
work ;  the  royal  arms  in  basso  relievo,  gilt,  are 

E laced  over  the  gate,  and  consols,  supportinf  a 
road  balcony,  are  formed  at  each  side.  Tne 
entire  of  the  fe^ade  is  terminated  on  the  south 
by  the  principaVs  house,  and  on  the  north  by 
that  occupied  by  the  professor  of  oriental  lan- 
guages. Tne  eastmost  range  of  buildinn,  having 
become  unfit  for  the  purposes  intended,  were 
taken  down  in  1811,  and  a  magnificent  range,  in 
the  Doric  order,  erected  on  their  site.  This 
new  erection  contains  the  common  hall,  anato- 
mical theatre,  and  rooms  for  the  humanity,  Greek, 
logic,  chemistry,  medical,  and  mathematical 
classes.  The  grounds  to  the  east  of  the  univer- 
sity, called  the  college  garden,  are  laid  out  in 
walks  and  shrubbery  for  Uie  use  of  the  professors 
and  students,  llie  Mac&rlaoe  observatory  is 
situated  at  the  east  end  of  them.  At  the  west 
end  of  these  grounds,  and  immediately  in  front 
of  that  part  of  the  college  buildings  mentioned 
as  having  been  erected  in  1811,  stands  the  edifice 
provided  for  the  splendid  bequest  left  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter  to  the  university. 
The  portico,  forming  the  principal  front  of  this 
building,  which  contains  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Roman  Doric. 
The  other  fronts  of  the  building  exhibit  a  sim- 
plicity and  elegance  which  render  many  views  of 
It  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  principal  front. 
The  interior  corresponds,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
to  the  beauty  of  the  exterior.  It  exhibits  the 
same  simplicity  and  the  same  elegance.  The 
saloon,  for  paintings,  is  particularly  fine  in  its 
form,  proportions,  and  decorations,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  exhibiting 
the  collection  which  it  contains. 

The  royal  infirmary,  both  friom  its  appearance 
and  situation,  has  a  very  imposing  enect  In 
form  it  is  somewhat  of  a  parallelogram  with  pro- 
jections at  each  end,  havmg  a  pediment  in  tl^e 
centre,  supported  by  pillars  of  the  Corinthian 
order ;  a  spacious  dome  terminates  the  building, 
which  consists  of  four  stories.  It  was  constructed 
to  accommodate  150  patients,  yet,  some  years 
ago,  it  was  found  insufficient  to  admit  the  nume- 
rous applicants.  A  large  addition  has  therefore 
been  made  to  the  building,  which,  while  it  does 
not  injure  its  appearance,  adds  a  third  part  to 
the  accommodation. 

The  lunatic  asylum  is  a  plain  edifice,  consist- 
ing of  a  central  building  and  four  ranges  of  wards 
projecting  diagonally  friom  it.  Its  dome  and 
general  proportions  are  considered  very  beautiful. 
Hutcheson's  hospital,  erected  in  1803  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  David  Hamilton,  is  also  a  very 
respectable  addition  to  the  buildings  devoted  to 
purposes  of  benevolence  in  Glasgow.  The  the- 
atre is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elegant  in  the 
kingdom  out  of  London ;  and  the  assembly  rooms 
are,  in  design  and  accommodation,  worthy  of  the 
city.  * 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  situa- 
tion of  Glasfifow  has  tended  in  a  high  deg^ree  to 
advance  her  in  the  scale  of  commercial  cities. 
Placed  on  the  border  of  one  of  the  richest  coal 
and  mineral  fields  in  the  island  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a  canal,  and  connected  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Clyde,  and  on 
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tbe  other  with  the  North  Sea  and  Gennan  Ocean  there  were  in  the  city  or  neighbomhood  fifty-four 

by  the  Forth  and  Clyde  navigation,  its  leading  loom  factories,  of  which  thirty  were  in  full 

advantages  are  peculiarly  great     Previously  to  operation  and  twenty   partly  filled  with   m»- 

1707  the  foreign  trade  of  Glasgow,  such  as  it  chinery.    The  gross  number  of  power  looroj 

was,  was  chiefly  confined  to  .Holland  and  France,  then  working    amounted  to  7400,   producing 

The  anion  of  the  kingdoms  having,  however,  about  37,000  pieces  weekly,  or  1,924,000  pieceit 

opened  the  colonies  to  tide  Scotch,  the  merchants  containing  48,100,000  yards  per  annum.    The 

of   Glasgow   immediately  engaged   in  a  trade  number  of  hand  looms  employed  by  Glasgow 

with   Virginia  and  Maryland.     The  city  soon  manufacturers  was  calculated  in  1819  at  32,000 

became  a  mart  for  tobacco,  and  the  chief  me-  but  of  these  only  18,537  were  situated  in  Glas- 

dium  through  which  the  French  obtained  tlieir  gow  or  its  neighbourhood,  the  rest  beiug  in  dif- 

.suppUes.     This  trade  was  suspended  by  the  ferent  small  towns  around  the  country.    In  1802 

bresiking  out  of  the  American  war,  and  the  mer-  tlie  manufactures  of  Bandana  handkerchiefs  was 

chants  of  Glasgow  were  obliged  to  engage  their  established  by  Messrs.  Monteith,  Bogle,  and  Co. ; 

capital  in  other  pursuits.    Until  about  the  year  and  this  branch  of  trade,  which  has  become  very 

1775  many  attempts  had  been  made  without  important,  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  Glas- 

efiiect  to  open  a  connexion  with  the  West  Indies,  gow.    There  are  at  present  thirty-eight  calico 

In  that  year  the  imports  from  that  quarter  into  printing  establishments  in  Glasgow  and  its  vi- 

the  Clyde  were  as  follows:  sugar  4621  hogsheads  cinity,  in  which  Britannias,  bla^k  and  purple 

and  691  tierces;  rum  1154  puncheons  and  193  shawls    of   various    widths,    handkerchief    of 

hogsheads ;  cotton  503  bags.  various  sizes  and  patterns,  and  garments   are 

The  increase  of  trade  which  has  taken  place  printed.  Tbe  excise  duties  paid  on  printed 
since  that  period  maybe  appreciated  from  the  goods  for  the  year  ending  July  1825  was  £380,421 
following  statement  of  imports,  taken  from  the  Os.lOd.  Glasgow  possesses  twenty-two  iron  foun- 
custom-house  books  for  the  year  1815.  Exclu-  dries,  besides  several  other  large  establishments 
sive  of  grain,  hemp,  tallow,  &c.,  from  the  Baltic  for  the  manu&cture  of  steam  engines,  and  of 
through  the  great  canal,  sugar  540,198  cwt.  2  qr.  cotton,  flax,  and  wool,  machinery.  The  manu- 
26  lbs.;  rum  1,251,092  gallons;  cotton  wool  fecture  of  steam  engines  has  become  very  ex- 
6,530,177  lbs.  The  import  duties  on  these  and  tensive  from  the  number  employed  in  manufac- 
other  articles  amounted  to  £563,058  2s.  6</.  They  tures  and  in  steam  navigation,  besides  a  con- 
employed  448  ships,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  siderable  demand  from  otherparts  of  tbe  kingdom. 
79,219  tons  and  4868  men.  The  exports  durine  From- a  calculation  made  by  M'Cleland,  in  April 
the  same  period  to  Amenca,  the  West  Indies,  and  1825,  there  were  then  employed  in  connexion 
different  tMirts of  Europe,  amounted  to  £4,016,1 81  with  the  city  310  steam  engines,  aggregating  6406 
12s.  2^a.  In  this  traffic  were  employed  592  horse  power.  There  are  sixteen  brass  foundries 
ships,  94,350  tonnage,  and  6,476  men.  Pre-  •  carriea  on,  in  one  of  which  the  casting  of  tower 
vious  to  1718  the  commerce  of  Glasgow  was  or  turret  bells  is  executed  with  great  skill  and  sue- 
carried  on  in  vessels  chartered  from  tbe  English  cess.  For  the  dressing,  upmaking,  and  finishing, 
ports.  In  that  year  the  first  ship  built  on  the  of  cotton  goods  there  are  twelve  calender  houses 
Danks  of  the  Clyde  belonging  to  the  city  crossed  containing  thirty-two  calenders  worked  by  steam, 
the  Atlantic.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war  and  twenty  lapping-houses,  which  are  able  on  a 
an  intercourse  was  opened  with  the  difierent  moderate  computation  to  calender  296,000  yards 
states  of  the  American  union,  and  this  tiade  to-  in  a  day,  and  to  dress  530,000  yards.  The  Clyde 
gether  with  that  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  has  was  the  first  river  in  Europe  on  which  steam- 
become  both  valuable  and  important  to  the  mer-  boats  began  to  sail ;  and  since  their  introduction, 
chants  of  Glasgow.  in  1811,  an  immense  number  have  been  co&- 

In  the  spring  of  1816  the  first  ship  which  structed  by  Glasgow  engineers,  some  of  tiiem 

sailed  direct  from  Scotland  to  the  East  Indies  at  great  cost  and  for  various  parts  of  the  world, 

was  despatched  to  Calcutta  by  Messrs.  James  At  present  there  are  upwards  of  sixty  plying  oo 

Finlay,  and  Co.  Since  then  a  number  of  Glasgow  the  river  belonging  to  tbe  city.    The  flour  mills 

merchamts  have  engaged  in  the  trade  to  India,  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  bakers  ase  pro- 

Twenty-two  banks  and  branches  of  banks  do  bably  the  most  complete  in  Britain ;  there  are 

business  in  the  city,  many  of  them  to  a  con-  nineteen  pairs  of  stones  moved  by  water,  and 

siderable  amount.    Linens,  lawns,  cambrics,  and  six  by    steam,   by  which   65,000    quarten   of 

other  articles  of  similar  fabric  were  the  staple  wheat  can  wiUi  ease  be  annually  manufiictured 

manufacture  in  Glasgow  till  1785,  when  the  in-  into  flour.    In  1815  90,000  bolls  of  wheat  were 

troduction  of  fine  muslins  from  yam  spun  by  manufactured  into  flour.    The  granaries  are  cal- 

mule-jennies,  gave  to  the  city  a  new  branch  of  culated  to  contain  from  30,000  to  35,000  bolls 

trade.    The  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  grain. 

after  its  introduction  was  very  rapid,  and  has  The  chemical  manufiictories  of  Glasgow  are 
come  to  be  of  great  importance ;  the  manufao-  deserving  of  mudi  more  particular  notice  than 
tures  of  Glasgow  not  only  supplying  their  own  we  can  afibrd  to  bestow  on  ihem.  The  woriis  of 
export  merchants,  but  having  opened  extensive  Messrs.  Charles  Tennant,  and  Co.  are  understood 
connexions  with  London  and  other  parts  of  to  be  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  co- 
England,  and  even  with  the  continent  In  the  vering  many  acres  of  ground.  About  lOOO 
year  1818  there  were  fifty-four  mills  for  spinning  large  carboys  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are 
cotton,  contair.mg  600,000  spindles,  belonging  to  said  to  be  manufactured  weekly,  besides  a  corre- 
GlasgoWy  situ  ited  either  in  the  city  or  country  sbonding  quantity  of  oxymuriate  of  lime  fbi 
adjacent.  Since  then  the  number  has  increased  bleaching,  crystals  of  soda,  and  soaps.  Thete 
to  737,500  spindles.    In  the  summer  of  1825  are  besides  several  other  similar  establtkhneols. 
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dKmgh  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  together  manu-  administration  of  all  the  other  afiairs,  is  Tested  in 

facture  a  supply  of  chemical  products^  adequate  the  magistrates  and  twenty-four  general  oommis- 

Dot  only  to  toe  bleaching  ana  dyeing  manufao*  sioners.    The  establishment  is  supported  by  an 

tones  of  Scotland,  but  capable  of  supplying  assessment  on  dwelling-houses,  shops,  or  war&- 

the  p^per  manufacturers  of  London,  and  many  houses,  and  a  sum  contributed  yearly  from  the 

calico  printeis  in  Lancashire.    The  works  of  Mr.  city  fiinds.    The  receipts  for  the  year  ending 

Charles  Macintosh  are  celebrated  for  cudbear  of  June,  1835,  were  £14,069  17f.  7d.,  the  disburse- 

tbe  finest  quality,  made  from  lichens  gathered  in  ments  £12,884  2s.  2d. 

great  quantities  in  Sardinia,  Sweden,  and  Nor-  Among  the  literary  institutions  of  Glasgow,  the 
iFay :  his  crystals  and  prussiate  of  potassa  are  university,  long  so  fiunoos,  deserves  the  firsC 
unrivalled  for  their  beauty  and  purity,  and  his  notice.  It  possesses  professors  of  great  talent  in 
Prossian  blue  cannot  be  excelled.  The  chemical  every  brancn  of  human  learning.  In  the  year 
works  of  Messrs.  Tiimbull  and  Ramsay  are  1819  there  were  1264  students  attending  it.  In 
&mous  for  the  manu&cture  of  pyroligneous  the  Andersonian  institution  lectures  are  regu- 
add  of  the  finest  quality,  and  for  superb  crystals  larly  delivered  on  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
of  bichromate  of  potassa.  used  for  dyeing  the  and  mechanics ;  other  departments,  such  as 
brilliant  chrome  yellow  on  calicoes.  At  a  little  anatomy,  mathematical  and  botany,  have  occasion- 
distance  from  the  city  are  several  large  chemical  ally  been  introduced.  This  institution  has  two 
manu&ctones,  particularly  those  belonging  to  Mr.  peculiarities;  there  is  a  course  of  lectures 
Macintosh  at  Hurlett  and  at  Campsie,  where  delivered  to  ladies  yearly,  and  another  to  mecha- 
alum  and  copperas  are  prepared  on  a  very  ex-  nics.  It  was  the  first  institution  in  the  world  in 
tensive  scale.  There  is  also  a  similar  manufiic*  which  scientific  instruction  at  a  cheap  rate  was 
tonr  carried  on  near  Hurlett  by  Messrs.  Wilson,  delivered  to  the  laboring  man.    The  mechanics' 

There  are  also  twelve  large  distilleries  in  the  institution  arose  out  of  a  difference  which  occuned 

city  and  suburbs,  besides  others  on  a  smaller  in  the  mechanics'  class  of  the  Andersonian  insti- 

icale,  and  several  breweries.    The  coal  trade  is  tution.    The  new  institution  has  been  incorpe- 

carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  vast  quan-  rated  by  the  magistrates,  and  is  at  present  in  a 

titles  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  and  other  very  flourishing  condition.    In  it  lectures  are 

parts  of  the  world.  delivered  to  about  800  students,  on  mechanics. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  much  bene-  chemistry,  mathematics,  awl  geoeraphy,  natural 

fit  has  accrued  to  Glasgow  from  the  institution  history,  popular  anatomy,  and  political  economy, 

of  its  chamber  of  commerce  and  manufiurtures,  In  the  public  grammar-school  there  are  six  clas- 

tlie  earliest  establishment  of  the  kind  made  in  the  ses,  viz.  the  rector's,  for  Latin  and  Greek ;  four 

island.    It  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  others  for  Latin ;  and  a  commercial  class :  the 

1783.    The  object  or  this  institution  is  to  keep  school  is  generally  attended  by  from  500  to  600 

a  watchfiil  eye  on  whatever  may  be  supposed  to  students.  Glasgow  possesses  several  literary  and 

affect  the  commercial  interest  of  Glasgow,  or  its  scientific  societies,  among  which    the  college 

neighbourhood ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  serve  library,  the  literary  and  commercial,  the  philo- 

as  the  organ  of  communication  between  the  sophical,  the  medic»l,  and  the  dilettanti  societies, 

manufiicturing  and  commercial  body  of  the  dis-  are  the  most  conspicuous.    The  royal  botanic 

trict,  acting  either  generally  or  separately,  and  garden,  consisting  of  nearly  six  acres  and  a  half 

the  legislature,  or  any  departments  of  the  state,  of  ground,  contains  9000  distinct  named  species 

The  art  of  printing  was  first  introduced  into  of  plants,  besides  3000  un-named ;  the  plants  m 

Glasgow  by  George  Anderson  in  1630.    A  cen-  pots  amount  to  60,000 ;  grasses  500 ;  the  coUeo* 

tiny  afterwards  Robert  Foulis,  and  soon  after  tion  of  bulbous  plants  contains  upwards  of  900 

his  brother  Andrew,  were  appointed  printers  to  species  and  varieties.  Besides  the  college  libraiyf 

the  university.    They  both  possessed  consider^  which  is  very  valuable ;  Stirling's  public  library, 

able  genius,  taste,  and  literary  enterprise,  and  arc  containing  upwards  of  7000  volumes ;  the  Glas- 

oclebrated  for  printing  a  series  of  the  classics  in  gow  public  liorary,  which  contains  6000  volumes ; 

a  style  of  beauty  and  elegance  previously  un-  and  the  foreign  library,  the  object  of  which  is  to 

riTalled  in  Britain.    At  present  the  tmiversity  form  a  collection  of  all  valuable  works  in  the 

printing-office  is  the  largest  in  Scotland,  with  ihe  modem  European  languages ;  there  are  a  great 

esception  of  that  of  king's  printer  in  Edinburgh,  variety  of  cinmlating  libraries  fi>r  the  use  or  the 

The  following  newspapers  are  here  in  present  inhabitants.    In  the  year  1819  there  were  239 

circnlatiou : — The  Journal,  published  every  Fri-  teachers,  besides  those  in  the  public  seminaries 

day;  the  Herald,  on  Monoay  and  Friday;  tiie  already  alluded  to,  who  taught  privately  various 

Courier,  and  the  Chronicle,  on  Tuesday,  Thurs-  branches  of  education  in  the  city  and  suburl>s ; 

day,  and  Saturday ;  the  Free  Press,  on  Wednes-  from  this,  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 

day  and  Saturday;  and  the  Scots  Times,  and  extent  to  which  education  is  sought  after.    The 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  every  Saturday.  public  institutions,  and  benefit  societies*  which 

The  police  establishment  is  as  efficient  as  any  are  establisnea  in  this  city  for  the  relief  of  the 

in  the  kingdom.  It  consists  of  a  superintendant,  necessitous  are  so  numerous,  and  of  so  compli- 

collector,  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor ;  three  cated  a  nauire,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 

constables,  twenty-eight  officers,  100  watchmen,  than  mention  the  names  of  a  few  of  them.    The 

and  twelve  patrol-men,  besides  the  superintend*  Merchants'  and  Trades'  houses,  Faculties  of  Phy- 

aots  of  lamps,  weighing-machines,  and    fir&-  sicians  and  Surgeons  and  Procurators,  and  the 

<i>gmes.    The  latter  has  fifty  firemen  under  him,  fourteen  incorporated  trades,  bestow  considerable 

with  a  suitable  equipment  of  fire-engines  and  snms  on  the  poor  connected  with  their  respective 

vi'aier-butts.     The  executive    power,  and  the  bodies.  Aged  ^d  destitute  people,  and  children 
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ne  sapported  in  tlie  Town^s  hofpital,  besides  a  in  the  east  part  of  this  parishy  and  to  flie  eutof 

lai^  number  of  out-door  pensioners,  who  are  the  city.    It  contains  about  16/XX>  itthabitants, 

relieved  weekly.    Hutcheson's  hospital,  besides  who  are  mostly  weavers,  or  employed  in  the 

educating  and  clothing  poor  children,  distributes  cotton  fectories.    It  was  erected  m  1817  into  a 

yearly,  to  200  individuals,  peosions  varying  from  burgh  of  Barony,  is  governed  by  its  own  magis* 

£5  to  £35.    Large  sums  are  yearly  raised  by  trates,and  possesses  an  effective  police  establisb- 

subscription  for  the  support  of  the  Royal  Infir-  ment.    Bndgeton,  containing  a  population  of 

mary,  Lunatic  Asylum,  Magdalen  Asylum,  Lock  14,000,  extends  in  a  south-east  dirration  from  the 

Hospital,  Humane  Society,  Dispensary,  &;c.    In  Calton  to  the  Clyde.  The  inhabitants  are  likewise 

addition  to  these,  the  general  session^  the  High-  chiefly  employed  as  weavers  or  cotton  spinners. 

land,  Bodianan,  Graham,  Stirlingshire,  Dum-  To  the  west  of  Glasgow  stand  the  suburbs  of 

friesshire,  Ayrshire,  &c.,  societies,  and  a  variety  Auderston  and  Finnieston,  erected  in  1824  into 

of  benevolent  and  benefit  societies,  are  careful  in  a  burgh  of  Barony,  containing  a  population  of 

providing  for  the  wants  of  the  poor  entitled  to  7000   inhabitants,    and    govemea   by  magis- 

apply   to   them.     It    has   been   calculated  by  trates,  and  a  police  establishment  of  its  own. 

M'Cleland,  whose  general  accuracy  leaves  little  These  suburbs  cootain  extensive  glass-works, 

doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  result,  that  in  potteries,    breweries,    foundries    and    cotton 

the  year  1818-19  the  sum  of  £35,711  6s.  7(L  vras  ractories.    Besides  these  more  important  parts 

expended  by  the  various  public  charities,  inclu-  the    Barony    parish   contains   numeroos  other 

ding  the  free  schools  and  public  hospitals :  that  villages    and    public    works    connected    with 

£102,020  19s.  4d.  was  distributed   in  private  the  city.    A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  laid 

chah^;  and  £2272  lis.  3<2.  was  raised  lor  the  out  in  villas  and  country  houses  by  the  mer- 

•apport  of  the  various  relinous  societies  :  thus  chants  and  manufacturers  of  Glasgow ;  and  that 

making  a  grand  total  of  £l  40,004  17f .  Bd.  ex-  part  of  it  which  is  applied  to  agricultuial  pur- 

pended  in  charity  in  the  city  and  suburbs  in  one  poses,  from  being  liberally  supplied  with  manure 

year.  from  the  city,  yields  much  richer  crops  than  the 

In  addition  to  the  public  markets  for  the  sale  quality  of  the  soil  would  lead  us  to  anticipate, 

of  butchers'  meat  and  vegetables,  the  magistrates  In  various  parts  of  the  parish  ai«  numerous 

have  recently  erected  a  market  for  the  sale  of  live  coal  works  and  free -stone  quarries,  which  are  as 

cattle ;  when  the  whole  design  is  completed,  the  valuable  to  the  city  as  they  are  profitable  to  the 

market  will  be  the  most  extensive  in  the  king-  proprietors.     Notwithstanding  the  extent  and 

dom,  with  the  exception  of  Smithfield,  to  which  population  of  the  parish,   and  the  numerous 

however  it  will  be  superior  in  regard  to  arrange-  townships  and  manufacturing  villages  which  it 

ment.  contains,  it  possesses  only  one  parish  church. 

Glasgow  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  There  are  several  chapels  however  in  connexion 

Clyde,  which  is  brought  into  the  town,  and  dis-  vrith  the  established  churoh,    and    numerous 

tributed  through  every  street  and  house  in  the  dissenting  chapels  and  meeting-houses,  situated 

city.    In  1817  a  company  was  incorporated  for  in  different  parts  of  the  parish.    The  Barony  of 

the  purpose  of  supplymg  the  city  witn  gas-light.  Gabals,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 

Uuaer  the  direction  of  their  talented  and  accom-  opposite  to  the  city,  contains  upwards  of  36,000 

plished  engineer  Mr.  J.  B.  Neilson,  their  works  inhabitants,  and  is  the  most  extensive  and  best 

nave  been  brought  to  a  state  of  unrivalled  per-  built  of  any  of  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow.    The 

fection.    They  have  laid  down  upwards  of  sixty  ground  on  which  it  stands  contains  upwards  of 

miles  of  pipes,  of  different  sizes,  for  conducting  400  acres,  and  originally  formed   part  of  the 

the  gas  to  the  various  public  works,  shops,  ware-  parish  of  Govan,  from  which  it  was  disjoined 

houses,  and  street  lamps,  which  are  now  entirely  and  erected   into  a  separate  parish  in  1771. 

lighted  in  this  manner.  From  different  parts  of  it  having  been  begun  to 

The  value  of  the  butchers*  meat  sold  in  the  be  built  by  different  proprietors,  they  have  re- 
Glasgow  market  during  the  year  1822  is  calcu-  ceived  the  different  appellations  of  Ilutcheson- 
lated  at  £242,600:  the  tallow,  hides,  &c.,  at  town,  Laurieston,  Tradeston,  Kingston,  and 
£61,169  4s.  Sd. ;  making  in  all  £303,969  4s.  5d,;  Maxwellton ;  a  small  portion  only,  and  that  the 
the  value  of  the  bread,  baked  and  sold,  in  the  city  oldest  part,  receiving  the  name  of  Gorbals.  1he 
and  suburbs,  at  £177,266  10s.  Sd.;  and  of  the  whole,  however,  constitutes  one  barony,  and  is 
milk  sold  during  the  same  period  £67,375  7s.  Oef.  governed  by  bailies,  and  possesses  a  police  esta- 

The  Barony  parish  of  Glasgow  was  originally  blishment.     The  magistrates   of   Glasgow  as 

part  of  tlie  pansh  of  Glasgow,  but  wras  erected  superiors  of  the   burgh,  appoint  the  bailies; 

into   a  separate  one  in   the  year   1595.    The  and  the  commissioners  of  police  are  chosen  by 

boundaries  of  this  extensive  parish  are  exceed-  the  inhabitants.     The  burgh   contains  several 

ingly  irregular  ;  but  it  maybe  shortly  described  hne  streets  and  ranges  of  houses;   the  parish 

as  lying  around  Glasgow,  and  encircling  it  on  church  is  a  beautiful  modem  structure,  erected 

the  east,  north,  and  west  sides,  both    its  ex-  fronting  the  Clyde ;  and  a  jail  and  public  offices 

tremities  above  and  below  the  city  being  bounded  have  recently  been  built  on  a  commodious  and 

on  the  south  by  the  river  Clyde.    This  parish  elegant  plan. 

contains  a  population  of  upwards  of  50,000  in-        Glasgow  Port,  a  town  in  Renfrewshire,  on 

habitants,  who  are  included,  however,  in  the  the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde,  distant  from  Glas- 

enumeration  of  the  inhabitants   of   Glasgow ;  gow  about  twenty,  and  from  Greenock  two  and 

extensive  suburbs  of  the  city  being,  with  the  a  half   miles.     It  is  built  on  the  Barony  of 

exception  of  the  Barony  of  Gorbals,  situated  in  Newark,  and  owes  its  origin  to  tbn  corporation 

this  parish.    The  suburb  of  Calton  is  situated  of  Glasgow  establidiing  a  port  and  building  a 
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haiboar  there  in  1668.  In  1695  it  was  erected 
into  a  parish.  The  town  has  a  neat  appearance, 
many  of  the  prirate  bouses  being  nandsome. 
In  the  centre  is  a  rather  eleg;ant  structure,  with 
a  fine  spire,  appropriated  as  public  offices,  read- 
ing room,  jai^  &c.  There  is  a  parish  church, 
and  two  other  places  of  worship  in  the  town, 
llie  harbour  is  good,  and  a  graving-dock  is  at- 
tached, which  at  the  time  of  its  construction 
was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  With 
the  exception  of  ship-building,  sugar-refining, 
and  rope-making.  Port  Glasgow  is  almost 
entixely  mdebted  to  the  shipping  which  frequent 


it  for  the  employment  of  its  population,  and  in 
the  latter  respect  the  proximi^  of  Greenock  has 
of  late  years  operated  unfavorably  upon  it.  By 
the  constitution  of  the  town,  it  is  governed  by 
two  bailies  and  thirteen  councillors,  one  part 
of  which  are  elected  by  the  corporation  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  other  by  trustees  for  the  com- 
munity. By  the  official  returns  of  the  trade  of 
the  port  for  1826,  it  appears  that  19,498  tons  of 
British  shipping,  ana  1,121  tons  of  foreign 
shipping  cleared  inwards;  and  20,610  tons  of 
British,  and  1,344  tons  of  foreign  shipping, 
cleared  outwards  in  that  year. 
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GLASS,  ii.f.,a4f.&v«  a/ 
Glass'-fuehace,  fl.«. 
Glass'-cazivo,  at^. 

GLASS'-GRIUnER,  ft.  f. 

Glass -bouse,  n.  t. 
Glass'-m  A  v»n.s. 
GlasS'-metal,  n.f. 
Glass -work,  ii.f. 
Glass'-wo&t,  n.f. 
Glas'st,  tuy. 
Glaze,  v.  a. 

Gu'zIEB,  fK«  f . 


Sax.   ^Isr*    ^^ 

flag;  Fr.  giaUe;  as 
^ezon  imagines  from 
glfiks,  British,  green. 
In  Erse  it  is  called 
klatm,  primarily  sig- 
^nifyingclean,  or  clear, 
being  so  denominated 
from  its  transparency. 
See  the  article.  The 
several  compound 
words  are  applied  to 


Methoagbt  all  his  senses  wen  lockt  in  his  eye. 
As  jewels  in  crystal  for  tome  prince  to  bay  ; 
Wbo  tendering  their  own  worth,  from  whenee  they 

were  gUutt, 
Did  point  oat  to  buy  them,  slong  as  yon  pasc 


tbe  persons  who  manu&cture  glass,  or  the  place 
wherein  the  operation  is  conducted.  Glass-wort 
is  a  plant,  the  ashes  of  which  are  used  in  making 
fine  glass;  several  kinds  of  glasses,  as  hour- 
glastts,  minors,  telescopes,  &c.)  wine  glasses,  &c. : 
glass-metal  is  glass  m  a  state  of  fusion.  The 
two  last  words  are  alterations  or  corruptions  of 
glass  and  glassier.  One  whose  trade  is  to  make 
gbsi  windows. 

And  in  an  erthni  pot  how  pat  is  al^— 
Aad  lalt  ypnt  in,  and  alio  pepen 
Bcfom  tluMe  poadres  that  I  speke  of  here,— 
iad  vel  ycovered  with  a  lampe  oiglait 
And  of  moche  other  thing  which  that  ther  wos  t 
Aad  of  the  pottca  and  gluuta  engloting. 
That  of  the  aire  might  passen  out  no  thing  ? 

Ckamegr.   The  Ckammea  Yemamm  Taie. 
And  foth  to  saine,  my  chambre  was 
FttU  well  depainted»  and  with  gUu 
Were  al  the  windowe*  wel  y glased 
Fal  clere,  and  nat  an  hole  y crated, — 
That  to  beholde  it  was  grete  joie  ; 
For  wholly  al  the  story  of  Troy 
Was  in  the  gfaithtge  y  wrought  thoa,— 

Id,  Bokt  of  the  DveAeMS. 
Whose  womb  prodnced  the  gUuty  ice  t  Who  bred 
Ac  hoaiy  froeu  that  fall  on  Winter's  head  ? 

Be  was  the  mark  and  (float,  copy  and  book. 
That  fuhioned  others.        Shahtpeare,  Uemy  IV. 

ini  see  no  more  : 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  ^last 
Which  shews  me  many  more.  Id,  Macbeih, 

Man !  proud  man  \ 
Dresc  in  a  little  brief  anthority. 
Moat  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  SMored 
H»  §lmmg  essence,  like  an  angry  ape. 
Flays  snch  Caatastiek  tricks  before  high  heaven. 
As  make  the  angeU  weep. 

Id,  Meamnfir  Ueamire. 


To  this  last  costly  treaty. 
That  swallowed  so  mach  treasure,  and  lika  a  gfan 
Did  break  i'  the'  ringing.  Id,  Hemy  VIII, 

Were  my  wife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glau.    Id,  WimUr^a  Tale, 
Sorrow's  eye,giaMed  with  brining  tears. 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objecta. 

Shaiapeart. 
Get  thee  ghaa  eyes : 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
To  see  the  things  thou  doest  not. 

Id.  Jr%  Lear. 
There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook. 
That  shows  his  hoary  leaves  in  the  ghaa^  stream. 

Shakapeare, 
A  whorson,  glaaagattimg,  finical  rogue.  Id. 

The  crystalline  Venice  gUua  is  a  mixture,  in  equal 
portions,  of  stones  brought  from  Pavia,  and  the  ashes 
of  a  weed  called  kali,  gathered  in  a  desert  between 
Alexandria  and  Rosetta ;  by  the  Egyptians  used  first 
for  fuel,  and  then  they  crush  the  ashes  into  lumps 
like  a  stone,  and  so  sell  them  to  the  Venetians  for  their 
gUuaworka.  Baeom'a  Naiairal  Hietory. 

Let  proof  be  made  of  (he  incorporating  of  copper  or 
brass  with  gUuametai.  Id.  Pkgneal  Remaim. 

In  the  valley  near  mount  Carmel  in  Jodea  there  is 
a  sand,  which,  of  all  others,  hath  most  affinity  with 
glaaa ;  insomudi  as  other  minerals  laid  in  it  turn  to  a 
glaaag  substance.  Bacom. 

Let  there  b^  two  delicate  cabinets  daintily  paved, 
richly  hanged,  and  glamed  with  crystalline  glass. 

Id,  Baaaya. 
No  more  his  rovall  self  did  live,  no  more  his  noble 
Sonne, 
The  golden  Meleager  now  their  gUuaea  all  were  run. 

Chapmam, 
Let  princes  gather 
My  dust  into  a  glaaa,  and  learn  to  spend 
Their  hour  of  state^-that's  all  they  have— for  when 
That's  out.  Time  never  turns  the  glam  again. 

ShaHeg, 
Fill  up  the  bowl  there,  fiU  it  high. 
Fill  all  tlie  glaaaea  there ;  for  why 
Should  every  creature  drink  but  I, 
Why,  man  of  morals,  tell  me  why.         Gnsifay. 
While  a  man  thinks  one  glaaa  mots  will  not 
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him  drank,  that  one  ^bii  faatV.  dianb^o  mm  from  wall        Tha  profit  of  jIaiMi  eonahla  onlj  m  a  imaU  picfeai 
hia  pnaani  condition.  made  by  tha  glaumam,  Bmjt. 


Taglor't  Rmb  of  Holg  Uoimg,  And  Vanity  with  poeUt*f  Imi, 

The  moon  wheae  orb  And  impudenee  with  front  of  hraat.  Id, 

Throngh  opiiek  glau  the  Toaean  artiat  viewa.  It  hath  an  apetalona  flower,  wanting  tha  empile* 

Miltom,  ment ;  for  the  atamina,  or  chivea,  and  the  embrjoet 
The  magnet  attraeteth  the  shining  or  ^iooy  powder  grow  on  the  extreme  part  of  the  leaves ;  thesa  em- 
brought  firom  the  Indies,  osoalljr  employed  in  writing*  bryoea  afterward  become  pods  or  bladdos,  which,  for 
dnst.                                                                Browne,  the  most  part,  contain  one  seed.    The  inbabitaoti 
For  the  fine  glass  we  nse  the  purest  of  the  finest  near  the  aea-coast  cut  the  planta  up  toward  the  latter 
aand,  and  the  ashes  of  chali  or  pUutwort ;  and  for  the  end  of  Summer;  and,  having  dried  them  in  the  son, 
coarser  or  gnener  sort  the  ashes  of  brake  or  other  they  burn  them  for  their  aahea,  which  are  used  ia 
planta.                                          Id.  Vulgar  Errottn.  making  of  ^lasi  and  aoap.     These  herbs  are  bj  the 
Methinks  I  am  partaker  of  thy  passion,  country  people  called  kelp.     Prom  the  ashes  of  these 
And  in  thy  case  do  gloat  mine  own  debility.  planu  ia  extracted  the  aalt  called  aal  kali,  or  alkali,  by 

Sidney.  the  chymiaU.  MUler, 

I  have  obaerved  little  graina  of  atlver  to  lie  hid  in         And  then,  without  the  aid  of  neighboar's  art, 

the  small  cavities,  perhsps  gkuaod  over  by  a  vitrifying  Performed  the  carpenter'a  and  gloMior's  part.   Hartt, 
heat,  in  cradblea  wherein  silver  has  been  long  kept  in         James  I.  granted  to  Sir  RobeH  Mansell  an  ezdosive 

fusion.  Boyis.  patent  for  making  gltui,  in  consideration  of  hia  harini 

The  glaotgrinden  complain  of  the  trouble  they  meet  introdnced  pit-eoal  inatead  of  wood, 
with.                                                                       Id,  CamfbtXPo  Pol,  ftewy. 

Glau  ia  thought  ao  compact  and  firm  a  body,  that  it  Upon  my  ahonldeia  here  I  mut  aver 

is  indestructible  by  art  or  nature,  and  ia  alao  of  ao  My  muae  %^am  of  weatherology.  Bjfnm, 

cloae  a  texture  that  the  snbtleat  chymical  apiriu  can«        A  mutual  language,  dearer  than  the  tome  tbey 
not  pervade  it.  Id.  spake 

The  first  gilum  may  pass  for  health,  the  aacond  for  Of  hia  tanda  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 

good-humour,  the  third  for  our  friends ;  but  the  fourth  For  Nature'a  pagea  glasaed  by  annbeama  on  tha  laks. 
is  fpr  our  enemies.                                           Tomple.  ^ 

He  spreada  hia  aubtile  neta  from  eight  Glass,  in  a  general  sensei  may  denote  any 

With  trinkling  ^2a«ie»,  to  betray  earthy,  saline  or  metallic   substance  or  com- 

The  larks  that  in  the  meahea  W^^J.      ^  pound,  which  is  reduced  by  igneous  fusion  to 

---..,        ..     .V  ,    ^^nfdf»' BoToet,  a  hard,  uniform,  brittle  mass,  having  a  consider- 

J^.lu'.'^K      iT^^.^]r'"''^t''^  r  able  degree  of  lustre.    It  baSuis  ^  a  conchoi- 

pamt  that  which  we  intend  to  olose,  aro  the  life,  the  j^,  #1 ^  ,_^  .  .        i-  *  _      xjr-.— ^«. 

Jpirit,  and  the  lustro  of  it.         ^  Id.  Dufromcg.  f.**  f™f  ^^»  ^■T8;u"i^v"P!t''*1";*-^     *  ^' 

Like  those  who  survey  the  moon  by  ghmo,,  Hell  of  ^icularly  it  denotes  that  bnttle,  fectiUous,  train- 

a  ahining  world  above,  but  not  relate  the  glories  of  the  parent  substance  produced   by  the  vitnacation 

place.  Drjfdm.  ^'    siliceous  earths   with   salts    and    metallic 

Aa  when  a  taper  ahinea  in  ^lany  frame,  oxides. 
The  aparkling  cryatal  buma  in  glittering  flame.  Some  writers  have  derived   the  term  from 

So  doea  that  brighteat  love  brighten  thia  lovely  dame.  sUutrum,  another  name  with  the  Roman  writers 

FUtehm^i  PwrpU  Uand,  for  vUrum,  a  plant  with  whichi  the  ancient  Bri- 

If  our  dreamer  pleaaes  to  try  whether  the  glowing  tons,  as  they  say,  painted  or  dyed  their  bodies, 

heat  of  a  glam-fiunaeo  be  barely  a  wandering  imagine-  and  which  was  of  a  lig^t  blue  color ;   others 

tion  in  a  drowsy  man'a  fancy,  by  putting  his  hand  into  from  gluum  or  g/tinim,  the  name  of  amber  among 

it,  he  may  perhaps  be  awakened  into  a  certainty  that  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans,  connected  with 

It  IS  somethmg  mon  than  bare  imagmauon.     Loc*e.  ^y^^y,  ^  ^  English  word  gluten,  to  shine ;  the 

Qku$  bottles  aro  mora  fit  for  this  second  fining  than  Swedes  and  Dutch  use  gla»  in  the  same  sense  as 

ihoae  of  wood.  JIbrfimar's  HuAandty.  ^^  do.    Merret,  in  his  notes  on  Neri's  Treatise 

Showers  of  granadoes  rain,  by  audden  burst  o„  Glass-Making,  mentions  certain  characlcis  or 

Djsplodmg  »«»ieroiu  bowels,  fragmanta  of  ateel  properties  of  gl^,  by  which  it  ia  distinguished 

And  atonea,  and  glm  and  mtrous  grmn  ad«t  f^^^^  ^^  J  ^.  J .  ^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^y  enu-* 

When  thy  heart  *  merate  these.    It  is  an  artificiai   concrete  of 

Dilatea  with  fervent  joys,  and  eager  aoul  *^^  *°<*  «^d  ^^  "^"^  i  »*  ^  /Visible  by  a  Strong 

Prompu  to  pursue  the  sparkling  gkm,  be  aun  heaX,  and  when  fused  is  tenacious  and  coherent ; 

Tia  time  to  shun  it.  Id.  it  does  not  waste  nor  consume  in  the  fire ;  it  is 

Into  rabbeu  the  aeveral  panes  of  gUumork  aro  set,  ductile  when  red-hot,  and  may  be  fiishioned  into 

and  fsslened  by  the  glasier,         Moxom't  Moth,  Bs.  any  form,  but  is  not  malleable  ;  and  b  capable 

The  reaaon  of  one  man  operatea  on  that  of  another  of  being  blown  into  a  hollow :    it  is  frangible, 

m  all  true  oratory  \  wheroin,  though  with  other  orna-  always  diaphanous,  whether  hot  or  cold ;  flexible 

mentt  he  may  glaio  and  brandish  the  weapons,  yet  is  and  elastic :   it  may  be  graven,  or  cut  with  a 

it  sound  roason  that  carriea  the  atrike  home.  diamond,  or  other  hard  stones  and  emerv ;   it 

Orow*s  Coom,  Sue.  receives  any  color  or  dye,  and  admits  of  being 

I  nmember  to  have  met  with  an  old  Roman  Mo.  polished:  it  is  the  most   pliable   thing   in  the 

aaic,  compMed  of  litUe  piecea  of  day  half  vitrified,  ^^rld,  and  that  which  best  retains  the  fashion 

and  preparod  at  the  gUuokomoi.  Additom.  given  it 

The  dexterous  olajtiier  strong  returns  the  bound,  ^  t^    xr    •  * -  *u        *    r         1  •  1         »^  .u- 

And  gingling  sashes  on  the  penthouse  sound.     Gag.  .  ^^  ^en  traces  the  art  of  naaking  gbiss  to  U« 

Naiuw'a  etheroal.  human,  angel.  man»  *'™«*  <*'  ^"®  patnarch  Job,  who  ranks  it  amongst 

Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  aee;  ^®  ™^^  valuable  of  earthy  productions,  chap. 

No  glau  can  roach  from  infinite  to  thee,        '  xxviii.  17.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture ;  the  word 

From  thee  to  nothing.  Ptpe.  n013?  translated  crystal,  from  the  root  «jr»  ta 
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cleanse  or  purify  admits  of  various  significationsy  together.    The  metal  was  then  poured  into  other 

aad  evidently,  from  the  context,  means  some  pre-  v^^ls,  where  it  was  left  to  harden  into  a  mass; 

ciotts  stone.  and  afterwards  replaced  in  the  furnace,  where  it 

It  is  said  that  the  ^yptians  were  taught  the  became  transparent  in  the  boiling ;  it  was  now 

art  of  glass-making  by  Hermes.    Among  the  figured  by  blowing,  or  modelling  in  the  hith,  mto 

Greek  writers  Dr.  falconer  contends  that  Hero-  such  vessels  as  they  wanted, 
dotus  uses  the  word  wxkoct  with  this  signifi*       According  to  Bede,  artificers,  skilled  in  male- 

cation ;  but  this  is  very  dubious ;  the  historian  ing  glass  for  windows,  were  brought  over  into 

more  probably  means  the  natural  crystal,  or  England  in  674,  by  abbot  Benedict,  and  were 

some  transparent  natural  stone,  capable  of  form-  employed  in  glazing  the  church  and  monastery 

in^  the  transparent  case  he  is  describing.    Aris-  of  Weremouth.    Aocording  to  others,  th^  were 

tophanes,   Aristotle,   Alexander,    Aphrodiscus,  first  brought  over  by  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  Wor- 

Locretius,  and  St.  John  the  divine,  put  it  out  of  cester,  about  the  same  time.    Till  this  time  the 

all  doubt  that  glass  was  used  in  their  days,  art  of  making  glass  for  windows  was  unknown 

Pliny  relates,  that  it  was  first  discovered  acci-  in  Britain ;  and  sash  windows  did   not  begin : 

dentally  in  Syria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus,  to  be  common  before  1180.     Italy  had   them 

by  cextain  merchants  driven  thither  by  a  storm ;  first ;  next  France,  whence  they  came  to  £ng- 

vbo  being  obliged  to  dress  their  victuals  by  land.      Venice,  for  many  years,  excelled  sdl 

making  a  fire  on  the  shore,  where  there  was  Europe  in  the  fineness  of  its  glasses;   in  the 

great  plenty  of  the  herb  kali ;  of  the  ashes  of  thirteenth  century,  the  Venetians  were  the  only 

that  plant  the  salts  mixed  and  incorporated  with  people  that  had  the  secret  of  making  crystal 

the  sand,  or  stones  fit  for  vitrification,  and  thus  looking-glasses. 

produced  glass ;  and  that,  this  accident  being        The  glass  manufacture  of  England  was  first 

known,  the  people  of  Sidon  in  the  neighbour-  established  in  1567:  the  finer  sort  being  made  at 

hood  &st  attempted  to  form  it  artificially,  and  Crutched  Friars,  London;  the  fine  flint  glass, 

broagbt  glass  into  use.  little  inferior  to  that  of  Venice,  in  the  Savoy. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  first  glass-houses  men-  This  manufacture  appears  to  have  been  much 

tioned  in  history  were  erected  in  Tyre,  where  improved  in  1635,  when  it  was  carried  on  with 

the  only  staple  of  the  manufiu:ture  was  for  many  pit  coal  instead  of  wood ;  and  a  monopoly  was 

ages ;  the  sand  which  lay   on   the   shore  for  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  who  was  allowed 

about  half  a  mile  round  the  mouth  of  the  Belus  to   import  the  fine  Venetian  flint  glasses  for 

being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  making  of  glass ;  drinking.    But  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 

and  ttie  wide  range  of  the  Tyrian  commerce  af-  these  were  made  at  home  with  considerable 

fording  an  ample  channel  for  flie  productions  of  skill. 

the  funiace.  The  first  plate  glass,  for  looking  glasses  and 

Ttke  first  time  we  hear  of  glass  made  among  coach  windows,  was  made  in  1673  at  Lambeth, 

the  Romans  was  in  the  reien  of  Tiberius,  when  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham ; 

Hiny  relates  that  an  artist  had  his  house  demo-  who  introduced  it  by  the  means  of  Venetian  artists, 

lidied  for  making  glass  malleable,  or  rather  and  with  amaring  success.    So  that,  within  the 

flexible ;  though  retronius  Arbiter  and   others  last  century  and  half,  the  French  and  English 

assore  us,  that  the  emperor  ordered  the  artbt  to  have  not  only  equalled  but  even  excelled  the 

be  beheaded  for  his  invention.     It  is  certain  that  Venetians,  and  are  now  no  longer  supplied  from 

a  plate  of  glass  was  found  at  Herculaneum,  abroad.    The  French  made  a  considerable  im> 

wluch  was  destroyed,  A.  D.  80 ;  and  that  glass  provement  in  the  art  of  glass,  by  the  method  of 

vessels  were  maae  at  Rome  under  Nero.    Tlie  casting  very  large  plates,  till   then  unknovm. 

earliest  mention  made  of  glass  windows  is  by  This  was  imitated  in  Lancashire  in  1773,  and  is 

Lactantins,  in  the  third  century.  now  very  flourishing. 

Before  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,        ()f  the  vitrification  of  glau  generally. — Pure 

glass-houses  bad  been  erected  in  this  island,  as  substances  vitrify  with  diflliculty,  and  the  glass 

well  as  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy.     Hence,  in  which  proceeds  from  them  is  in  general  dry  and 

nany  parts  of  the  countrjr,  are  to  be  found  amu-  very  brittle.     But  the  same  substances  mixed, 

lets  ot  glass,  having  a  narrow  perforation  and  enter  more  easily  into  fusion.    Alumine  and 

thick  rim,  denominated  by  the  remaining  Britons  lime,  although  unvitrifiable  separately,  are  easily 

gleineu  naid-reedh,  or  glass  adders,  and  which  reduced  into  glass  when  mixed  together.    The 

were  probably  in  former  times  used  as  amulets  alkalies  facilitate  the  fusion  and  vitrification  of 

by  the  draids.    See  Avovtvvu  Ovum.    It  can  all  tlie  earthy  principles.      On  account  of  this 

scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Britons  were  suffi-  property,  these  ?alts  are  employed  for  forming 

ciently  well  versed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  the  base  of  the  composition  of  glass  mauu&c- 

to  form  out  of  it  more  useful  instruments  tlian  tured  for  our  use.    Besides  the  degree  of  fusi- 

glass  beads.    History  indeed  assures  us,  that  bility  which  the  alkalies  communicate  to  the 

^ey  manufactured   a  considerable  quantity  of  earthy  substances,  they  give  to  the  glass  which 

glass  vessels.    These,  like  their  amulets,  were  proceeds  from  their  mixture  with  the  earths  a 

green,  blue,  yellow,  or  black,  and  many  of  them  pliability  which  admits  of  its  being  wrought, 

curiously  streaked  with  other  colors.    The  pro-  nlown,  extended,  and  even  hammered  while  it  is 

cess  of  the  manufacture  was  nearly  the  same  warm  and  soft.     The  manufactories  where  glass 

with  that  of  the  Gauls  or  Spaniards.    The  sand  is  made,  are  called  glass-works.    The  compo- 

of  the  shores,  being  reduced  to  a  sufficient  degree  sitions,-  the  working,  and  the  furnaces,  vary  in 

of  fineness  by  art,  was  mixed  with  three-fot^s  the  different  manufactories,  according  to  the  na* 

of  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  both  were  melted  ture  of  the  glass  made  in  them:  hence  the  var 
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rious  denominations  of  bottle-glass^  flint-glass,  cept  with  a  weight  of  56  ok.;  and  that  of  a  fur 
plate-glass  crystal-glass,  &c.  But,  whatever  may  nace  of  fusion,  of  eight  feet  diameter,  by  a 
be  the  nature  of  the  glass  to  be  made,  there  are  weight  of  24  oz.  But  clay,  employed  by  itself, 
certain  principles  essentially  dependent  upon  contracts  too  much,  and  it  b  nuxed  for  forming 
science  which  are  applicable  to  all  glass-works,  the  composition  of  pots  with  the  broken  pieces 
and  according  to  which  all  the  operations  are  di-  of  crucibles,  ground,  and  well  cleared  of  all  yi- 
rected.  These  general  principles  have  for  their  trifled  matter,  or  with  clay  strongly  fired.  Great 
object  every  thing  relating  to  tne  manufiacture  of  care  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  sand  in  form- 
the  pots  or  crucibles,  to  the  composition  of  ing  pots,  because  the  alkali  employed  in  making 
the  substances,  to  the  construction  of  the  furnace,  the  glass  would  act  upon  the  sand,  dissolve  it, 
to  the  management  of  the  flre,  and  to  the  and  speedily  destroy  the  crucibles.  After  having 
manner  of  working  the  glass.  We  shall  glance  prepared  the  clay  well,  it  is  mixed  with  the  ce- 
at  each  of  these  subjects  in  succession.  ment  formed  of  ground  fragments  of  crucibles, 

Of  the  manufacture  of  crucibles^  or  glats  and  a  paste  is  made  with  it  which  has  such  a 
pots. — Good  crucibles  ensure  the  success  of  a  consistence  that  a  leaden  bullet  of  4oz.  weight 
glass-work.  This  truth  can  only  be  felt  by  may  sink  into  it  completely  upon  foiling  from  a 
those  who  have  appreciated  the  loss  occasioned  height  taken  between  sixty-six  and  eighty-three 
by  pots  which  bresuc  or  melt,  the  loss  of  time,  inches.  This  paste  must  be  dressed  with  the  greatest 
and  the  difficulty  of  replacing  them.  Clay  forms  care  in  a  proper  place,  and  out  of  the  way  of  all 
the  basis  of  glass-house  pots.  But  as  the  quali-  dust,  and  the  mixture  of  every  foreign  substance, 
ties  of  clays  are  very  variable,  because  they  are  When  the  paste  is  thus  prepared,  either  the  one  or 
naturally  and  constantly  mixed  in  various  pro-  the  other  of  the  two  following  processes  may  he 
portions,  with  lime,  silex,  iron,  and  magnesia,  employed  for  making  the  crucible.  Ist  In  som« 
which  renders  them  more  or  less  fusible,  the  glass-houses  they  have  a  wooden  mould,  fur- 
clay  must  be  picked  before  employing  it  The  nished  in  the  inside  with  a  strong  and  well- 
qualities  of  a  good  clay  are  as  follow:  1st.  It  must  stretched  cloth.  Rolls  of  paste  are  applied  to 
not  vitrify  upon  an  exposure  of  several  days  in  the  interior  surface  of  this  cloth,  and  the  frame 
the  hottest  place  of  the  furnace.  2nd.  It  must  of  the  crucible  is  successively  raised,  by  gradu- 
preser\'e  its  form  without  sinking  down,  or  be-  ally  diminishing  its  thickness  from  the  bottom  to 
coming  soft.  3rd.  It  must  be  wrought  and  the  upper  edge.  2nd.  In  other  glass-hooses-the 
moulded  easily.  4th.  It  must  undergo  the  ac-  workman  has  a  round  piece  of  wood,  a  little 
tion  of  the  fire  without  contracting,  or  cracking,  broader  than  the  crucible  is  to  be,  and  be  raises 
5th.  Good  clay  assumes,  upon  being  fired,  a  very  with  his  hand,  and  without  a  mould,  his  crucihle 
great  hardness  and  compactness.  '  upon  this  kind  of  foundation.     This  last  method 

When  we  have  ascertained  all  these  qualities    is  preferable  to  the  former,  because  the  workman 
in  the  clay,  it  must  be  still  picked,  in  order  to    can  work  his  paste  at  all  places,  and  he  leaves 
separate  from  it  every  thing  foreign  or  prejudi-    no  cracks  nor  crevices  in  the  body  of  the  cmci- 
cial.     To  this  effect  it  must  be  carefully  picked,    ble,  and  he  can  join  perfectly  and  uniformly  all 
in  order  to  take  out  the  pyrites  and  all  the  small    the  parts.   This  process  is  particularly  neceoary 
colored  veins,  which  render  it  fusible:  we  may    in  the  bottle  glass-houses,  because  this  composi- 
content  ourselves  with  raking  together  the  pieces    tion  corrodes  the  crucibles  more  than  any  other, 
tinged  with  ochre,  and  separating  all  the  color-    When  the  pots  are  manufactured  they  are  al- 
ing  principle  from  them.    After  having  taken    lowed  to  dry  in  the  shade,  at  a  temperature  of 
away  every  visible  impurity,  the  clay  must  be    10*  or  **  5°  of  Reaumur's  thermometer.     We 
diluted  and  soaked  in  water;  it  is  afterwards    should  equally  dread  a  too  strong  beat,  which 
passed  through  sieves,  in  order  to  separate  the    might  crack  the  pot;  or  a  too  sharp  cold,  which 
coarse,  weighty,  and  insoluble  bodies  from  it    might  freeze  it^  dampness  and  currents  of  air 
Sand,  quartz,  or  mica,  do  not  sensibly  injure  the    should  be  also  carefully  avoided :  the  apartment 
qualities  of  clay,  particularly  if  they  are  in  small    which  serves  as  the  drying-place  should  be  shut, 
quantity :    but  mixtures  of  calcareous  earths,    and  very  little  frequented.  When  the  pots  begin 
plaster,  pyrites,  and    metallic    oxides,  render    to  be  dry  they  are  enclosed  in  a  close  place,  where 
clay  improper  for  glass-house  pots,  as  it  is  ma-    the  heat  is  constantly  kept  up  to  25"  or  30^  of 
terial  to  give  to  the  sides  of  a  crucible  such  a    Reaumur.    From  this  they  are  brought  out  to 
thickness  only  as  to  render  it  capable  of  resisting    be  put  in  um.    For  this  purpose  they  are  ex- 
the  effects  of  the  substance  it  contains,  and  the    posed  by  degrees  to  a  beat  which  produces  red- 
shocks  it  receives  in  the  work.  ness,  and  in  this  state  they  may  be  placed  upon 
M.  Loysel  has  suggested  that  we  should  cal-    their  seat  in  the  furnace.      Prudence  requires 
culate  the  tenacity  of  the  clay,  by  forming  small    that  they  should  not  be  charged  with  any  compo- 
sticks  of  it  in  tne  form  of  parallelopipedons,    sition  after  they  are  placed  upon  the  furnace 
which  he  dries  at  a  temperature  of  25°  of  Reau-    until  they  have  undergone  the  strongest  possible 
mur,  and  one  of  the  extremities  of  which  he  re-    heat  for  twenty-four  hours, 
duces  to  a  diameter  of  six  lines.     He  fiaistens        Of  the  construction  of  glaM$rhmae  furnaces.'^ 
this  extremity  in  a  cubical  cavity ;  acd  at  the    The  paste  intended  for  making  the  bricks  of  s 
distance  of  eighteen  lines  he  suspends,  from  one    glass-house  furnace  is  prepared  by  mixing  crude 
of  these  sticks,  the  saucer  of  a  pair  of  scales,  in    with  fired  clay,  or  rather  with  broken  piecesofcru- 
which  he  places  weights  until  they  produce  a    cibles :  white  infusible  quartz,  or  a  very  refiactory 
fracture  in  the  stick.     He  observed  that  good    sand,  are  also  employed  instead  of  fired  clay.  In 
clay,  employed  for  crucibles  of  three  feet  diameter    order  to  pound  the  pieces  of  quartz  more  com- 
by  three  feet  six  lines  thick,  did  not  break,  ex-    pletely,  they  are  xnadfi  red-hot,  and  then  throtm 
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into  water.    This  operation,  as  is  weU-known,  excellent   bottle-glass  formed    with    lixiviated 
renders  them  pulverulent,  without  hurting  their  ashes  and  liver-sand,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
refractory  quality.      Bricks  are  sometimes  used  quartz  and  rubbish  of  lava.  The  salts  contained 
which  have  not  been  fired ;   these  are  merely  in  the  alkalies  enter  into  fusion,  and  swim  upon 
dried  in  the  air  to  such  a  degree  that  a  leaden  the  sur&ice  of  the  metal  (as  the  workmen  call  it) 
bollet,  £siUine  from  a  height  of  from  twenty-five  in  the  state  ftf  a  very  fluid   liquid,  which  must 
to  for^-five  feet,  only  sinks  half  its  bulk  into  the  be  care&illy  taken  off  with  a  ladle  or  skimmer 
brick.     The  furnace  of  a  glass-house  is  always  before  beginning  to  work  the  glass.    This  pre- 
erected  in  the  middle  of  very  spacious  premises,  caution  is  only  necessary  when  sodas  are  em- 
in  Older  that  the  working  and  the  surface  of  it  ployed  highly  charged  with  marine  salt.    The 
may  be  easy.    The  draught  of  the  furnace  is  glass-works  where  these  kinds  of  soda  were  used, 
e^cted  by  means  of  four  currents  of  air,  which  made  a  'Considerable  trade  of  this  salt,  which  was 
enter  the  hall  at  separate  apertures,  and  unite  at  sold  by  the  name  of  glass-house  salt,  when  the 
right  angles  at  the  grate  of  the  fire.  The  interior  gabelle  or  saltrtax  rose  to  such  an  enormous 
form  of  the  furnace  is  almost  always  that  of  a  height  in  France.  Glass-house  salt  is  also  known 
square,  or  of  a  rectangular  parallelogram,  the  by  the  name  of  gall  of  glass,  or  sandiver;  and 
broadest  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  when  the  matter  is  not  well  melted,  or  when  all 
pots,  which  are  supported  and  fixed  on  trevets  the  marine  salt  is  not  evaporated,  it  is  found 
or  shelves.    The  interval  between  these  shelves,  dispersed  through  the  glass  in  small  grains, 
or  trevets,  fonns  the  grate  upon  which  the  com-  which  injure  much  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  the 
bostibles  are  placed.    The  fire  is  fed  by  aper-  article.    When  we  wish  to  purify  soda  ror  deli- 
tores  made  in  the  sides :  the  pots  are  charged  cate  operations,  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  in  order 
and  emptied  by  means  of  opemngs  immediately  to  separate  by  a  previous  operation  every  thing 
above  toem,  and  which  exactly  correspond  with  that  may  be  insoluble ;  it  is  afterwards  evapo- 
them,  in  order  that  the  business  may  be  more  rated,  and  concentrated  to  40°  of  Baume's  ar- 
earily  conducted.    The  furnace  is  surmounted  cometer,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  foreign  salts, 
or  terminated  by  an  arch,  which  rests  upon  the.  which  crystallise;  the  remaining  liquor  is  after- 
two  longest  aides,  and  which  is  full  of  holes,  in  wards    concentrated  to  dryness,  and  by  this 
order  to  establish  a  proper  draught,  and  to  give  means  we  obtain  a  very  pure  salt  of  soda.    We 
a  passage  to  '  the  flame,  which  also  heats  other  may  even  obtain  it  in  crystals,  by  stopping  the 
arches  placed  before  these  angles,  or  above  the  evaporation  at  the  degree  of  a  syrupy  consistence, 
vault.  The  proportions  of  the  substances  which  form 
Of  the  fuiutances  enmloyed  in  the  composition  the  composition  of  glass  vary  according  to  the 
of  giait. — Silex  and  the  alkalies  form  the  base  nature  ot  the  sand,  the  purity  of  the  alkalies,  the 
<^  glass  in  all  countries:  the  other  ingredients  quality  of  the  glass,  and  the  degree  of  heat  in  the 
are,  properly  speaking,  only  accessary  for  facili-  furnace.      Experience  alone  must  prescribe  and 
taring  the  flax  and  purifying  the  glass,  or  for  determine  the  most  proper  composition :    the 
giving  it  any  peculiar  quality.    The  purest  si-  more  fusible  the  sand  is,  the  less  alkali  it  re- 
lices  and  alkalies  form  the  clearest  glass,  and  it  quires ;  the  purer  the  alkali,  the  greater  is  the 
is  this  composition  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  quantity  of  sand  which  is  necessary  in  the  com- 
tbe  operations  of  glass-houses.     But  silex  and  position.    In  order  to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  the 
alkali  exist  DO  where  pure;  it  is  only  by  trou-  compounds,  and  to  give  the  glass  more  ductility, 
blesome,  difficult,  ana  expensive  processes  that  more  weight,  and  less  hardness,  oxide  of  lead  ii 
we  can  bring  them  to  this  degree  of  purity,  added  to  the  composition,  in  variable  propor- 
These  substances  are  therefore  very  generally  tions,  according  to  the  object  in  view.    Minium, 
employed  in  the  state  in  which  nature  and  com-  or  red-lead,  is  always  preferred  for  this  purpose 
merce  afford  them.    Attention  must  be  paid,  in  the  manufactories  of  crystal-glass, 
however,  among  the  varieties  which  these  two        The  oxide  of  manganese  is  also  used,  by  the 
substances  present,  to  choose  such  as  experience  name  of  glass-maker^s  soap,  in  order  to  clear 
has  shown  to  give  constantly  the  production  we  the  glass  of  all  coloring  matter.    Its  effect  must 
are  desirous  of  obtaining.  In  some  delicate  works  probably  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  facility  with 
SQch  as  the  making  of  fine  crystal  or  plate-glass,  the  which  it  gives  up  its  oxygen,  which  combines 
alkali  of  commerce  is  purified,  in  order  to  clear  with  the  coloring  principles,  and  destroys  them, 
it  of  all  foreign  bodies.    In  general,  white  sand  Too  much  red-lead  makes  the  glass  yellow ; 
is  the  purest,  but  it  is  also  the  most  refractory;  this  defect  may  be  corrected  by  applying  a  little 
the  colored  sands  fuse  much  more  easily.    Ali-  oxide  of  cobalt,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  produce 
cnnt  soda  holds  the  first  place  among  the  alkalies  a  blue  color,  if  in  excess.    Too  much  manga- 
of  commerce.     It  is  therefore  most  employed  nese  gives  it  a  violet  color,  and  forms  streaks,  or 
in  the  delicate  operations  of  the  glass  works,  violet-colored  ribands,  in  the  thick  parts  of  the 
Sicilian  asbes,  the  salicomia,  and  sea-wrack,  are  glass.    This  fault  may  be  corrected  by  throwing 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  all  the  common  a  combustible  body  into  the  melted  mass.  There 
clear  glass.     Potassa  and  salt  are  also  well  are  circumstances  where  a  tried  composition 
adapted  for  vitrification :  the  latter  is  employed  attains  a  proper  degree  of  fusion  with  great 
in  most  of  the  manufactories  of  drink  ing-glasses  difficulty;  this  may  proceed  from  the  draught  of 
and  crystal-glass,  as  it  is  called.     In  France  the  the  furnace  being  interrupted,  or  when  the  fire  is 
ashes  of  our  fires,  melted  with  sand,  is  the  most  ill   manaj^ed  ;  in  this  case,  borax,  or  arsenic, 
general  composition  of  bottle-glass.     When  the  must  be  resorted  to  for  restoring  the  fusion. 
sand  is  yery  fusible,  lixiviated  ashes  may  be  em-  The  latter  substance  is  held  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ployed.     I  have  seen,  says  M.  Chaptal,  most  pots,  until  it  has  evaporated  in  fumes ;  it  spreads 
Vol-  X.  Q 
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diiough  the  whole  massy  agitates  it^  and  hastens  of  soda  ai  e  thoroughly  dried,  and  mixed  with  8 
the  flux  of  it.    Arsenic  serves  in  particular  for  parts  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  16  of  good 
destroying  the  green  color  of  glass,  besides  the  white  sand.    The  mixture  must  be  calcined  in 
advantage  it  has  of  £icilitating  the  flux.    The  the  drying  oven,  until  the  sulphate  is  dissipated, 
glass  is  colored  with  the  metallic  oxides ;  cobalt  and  is  then  put  into  the  pots  for  fusion.— iln- 
makes  blue ;  manganese,  violet ;  glass  of  anti-  nales  Gen,  de  Phyt.  de  BruielUsf  May  1820. 
mony,  yellow;  precipitate  of  Cassius,  purple;  Of  the  flux  of  the  tubsCances  Jbrtning  the  com-' 
chrome,  green,  &c.    Various  colors  may  be  ob-  potition  of  ^Zois.— The  flux  of  the  substances 
tained  by  the  mixture  of  these  oxides ;  and  we  embraces   two  principal  operations ;   first  the 
may  obtain  all  the  shades  we  desire.  fritte ;  second  the  fusion.     If  we  throw  into  the 
Muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  soda  may  crucible  the  substance  which  forms  the  compo- 
6e  employed,  and  at  times  with  advantage,  in  sition,  vri thout  having  prepared  it  by  a  previous 
glass-making.    A  casting  is  readily  obtained  of  strong  calcination,  £e  crucibles  would  be  de- 
very  fine  glass,  having,  when  about  three  or  four  strayed  in  a  short  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
lines  in  thickness,  a  very  slight  green  tinge.    Its  water  which  would  be  disengaged  on  the  first 
composition  is  as  follows : — ^decrepitated  muriate  impression  of  the  fire ;  the  flux  would  be  almost 
of  soda  100  parts;  slaked    lime    100;   sand  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  fusi- 
140 ;  clippings  of  glass,  of  the  same  quality,  bility  of  the  alkali,  which  would  come  to  the 
from  50  parts  to  200.    Sulphate  of  soda  like-  surface ;  the  glass  would  be  colored,  and  the 
wise  offers  a  great  economy  m  its  emplojrment  paste  itself  would  experience  a  swelling  which 
The  results  are  very  satisfactory.    The  glasses  would  drive  it  over  the  crucible.    In  order  to 
made  with  this  salt  were  of  a  very  fine  quality,  obviate  all  these  inconveniences,  the  substances 
llie  following  is  the  composition  :---dry  sulphate  undergo  the  fritte,  in  all  the  glass-works,  be- 
of  soda  100  parts;  slaked  lime  12;  powaered  fore  put  into  the  pots   to  be  melted.     The 
charcoal  19;  sand  225;  broken  glass  from  50  fritte  is  conducted  on  the  substances  either  se- 
to  200.    These  proportions  give  a  rich  colored  parately  or  in  their  state  of  mixture  and  com* 
glass,  which  may  be  employed  with  advantage  position.    The  second  method  is  preferable,  for 
in  glass-houses,  where  a  fine  quality  is  sought  the  reasons  above  given.    The  fritte  is  executed 
afler.     The  following  b  the  second    way  of  in  furnaces  made  in  the  glass-house ;  and  which 
operating  with  sulphate  of  soda ;  the  proportions  very  often  communicate  with  the  melting  fu> 
may  be  as  follows : — dry  sulphate  of  soda  100  nace,  from  which  they  receive  the  heat  by  aper- 
parts;   staked    lime   266;  sand    500;   broken  tures  made  at  the  base  of  the^  great  arch,  and  tt 
glass  from  50  to  200.    According  to  this  pro-  the  angles.    These  places  are  then  called  fritte 
cess,  it  is  obviously  easy  to  operate  in  a  regular  arches.    The  substances  are  fritted  some  time, 
manner,  and  to  avoid  expensive  trials  in  the  keeping  them  red-hot,  and  by  this  means  they 
manufacture. — Annalet  de  I  InduUrie  Nationale.  often  receive  a  commencement  of  a  paa^  fosion. 
According  to  M.  Achard,  equal  parts  of  lime,  which  unites  the  parts  of  the  composition  so  u 
magnesia,  and  silica,  melt  into  a  greenish  colored  to  form  one  mass.    The  manufacturers  of  bottle- 
glass,  haid  enough  to  strike  fire  with  steel,  glass,  already  mentioned,  give  tlie  form  of  howls 
When  the  magnesia  exceeds  either  of  the  other  to  their  composition,  in  order  to  roast  it  more 
two  ingredients,  the  mixture  is  infusible ;  when  completely.      Others   throw  the    composition, 
the  silica  exceeds,  the  only  fusible  proportions  when  well  mixed,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  arch, 
were,  3  silica,  2  lime,  1  magnesia ;  and,  when  taking  care  to  strew  it  very  thinly,  in  order  that 
the  lime  is  in  excess,  the  mixture  usually  melts  the  calcination  may  act  equally  upon  all  the 
in  a  strong  heat.     With  mixtures  of  lime,  alu-  parts.    Previous  to  putting  the  composition  into 
mina,  and  silica,  a  fusible  compound  is  usually  the  melting-pots,  a  new  activity  is  given  to  the 
obtained,  when  the  lime  predominates.    The  fire,  and  it  is  stirred  three  or  four  hours  before 
only  refractory  proportions  were,  chai^ng  them.    The  pots  are  charged  at  two 
Linie                              2        3  *"*^  *^®°  i^ree  times ;  a  fresh  quantity  of  com* 
Silica    .        .        !        1         1                •  position  is  not  added  until  the  first  quantity  is 
Alumina        .        !        2        2  melted.    As  soon  as  the  pot  is  filled,  the  fire  is 

carefully  kept  up,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 

Excess  of  silica  gives  a  glass  or  porcelain,  but  according  to  the  fusibility  of  the  composition 

excess  of  alumina  will  not  furnish  a  glass.  and  the  draught  of  the  furnace.    Ten  or  twelve 

When,  in  mixtures  of  nuignesia,  silica,  and  hours  are  sufficient  to  melt  the  whole  composi- 

alumina,  the  first  is  in  excess,  no  fusion  takes  tion ;  but,  although  it  is  well  melted,  it  is  not 

place  at  150°;  when  the  second  exceeds,  a  poroe-  yet  fit  for  workina:.    It  must  be  allowed  to 

lain  may  be  formed ; .  and  3  parts   of  silica,  settle,  to  clear  itself  of  the  numberless  bubbles 

2  magnesia,  and  1  alumina,  form  a  glass.    From  which  are  dispersed  through  the  paste ;  and  this 

Achard's  experiments  it  would  appear,  that  a  effect  can  only  be  produced  by  keeping  the 

glass  may  be  produced  by  exposing  to  a  stronff  composition  at  a  very  liquid  fusion  for  some 

heat  ec^ual  parts  of  alumina,  silica,  lime,  and  hours.    This  operation  is  called  fining,    ^hen 

magnesia.    Other  proportions  gave  fusible  mix-  the  glass  is  thus  fined  down,  or  rendered  fit 

iures,  provided  the  silica  vras  in  excess.  for  working    with,    the   heat    of  the   fire  is 

M.  Westrumb  is  said  to  have  found,  that  the  allowed  gradually  to  diminish   by  adding  no 

saltsof  potassa  and  soda,  deprived  of  their  vrater  more  coals  to  it    The  vitreous  mass  then  as- 

of  crystallisation,  answer  as  well  as  the  pure  sumes  a  little  more  consistency,  whic^  facilitaies 

alkali  for  the  manufacture  of  glass.     In  order  the  work, 

to  make  an  excellent  glass,  24  parts  of  sulphate  Of  working   the  glau  in  glau-htmes.^tivi 
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wnking*  of  glass  is  very  simple ;  but,  notwith-  or  crptal  glass,  therefore,  we  must  take  the  pre- 
standing  this,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  practice,  caution  of  covering  the  pots,  to  which  only  one 
and  no  one  can  expect  to  become  a  good  artist  aperture  must  be  left,  corresponding  with  the 
in  this  branch  of  the  business,  if  he  has  not  working  hole;  this  is  called  working  with  cover- 
acquired  the  art  early  in  life.  Every  thing  re-  ed  pot<{.  When  wood  is  employed,  it  must  be 
specting  the  working  of  the  glass  may  be  reduced  carefully  dried ;  the  (lux  in  this  case  is  easier, 
lo  tke  act  of  blowing  or  running  it.  In  blowing  and  the  work  expedited.  Elm,  beech,  and  oak,  are 
the  glass,  an  iron  tube  about  five  feet  long  is  the  three  best  woods  for  a  melting-furnace.  The 
used;  with  this  the  workman  takes  out  of  the  resinous  woods  give  out  too  much  smoke.  It 
pot  the  quantity  of  glass  necessary  for  his  opera-  requires  an  active  and  intelligent  person  to 
t:on  :  tlie  air,  which  he  exhales  from  his  lungs  manage  the  fire  of  a  glass-house ;  care  must  be 
through  the  hollow  of  the  tube  into  the  mass  of  taken  neither  to  choke  it  with  too  much  fuel,  nor 
glass  he  has  taken  up,  distends  it ;  he  after^vards  to  let  the  heat  fEdl  off.  It  must  be  fed  by  reiiew- 
gives  this  mass,  while  it  is  distending,  the  form  ing  the  fiiel  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  at 
and  dimensions  he  wishes.  Compasses,  scissors,  short  intervals.  The  weight  of  clear  glass  to 
and  other  iron  tools,  are  employed  to  shape,  pare,  that  of  v^ter,  is  '.I  23  :  10.  That  of  argil  and 
or  dilate  the  glass.  Care  is  taken  to  present  it  alkali  :  *.  25  :  10.  That  of  lime  and  alkali  : ; 
to  the  furnace  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  cool;  27  :  10.  The  metallic  oxides  add  to  its  gravity, 
when  again  heated,  and  it  begins  to  melt,  it  is  Such  is  very  much  the  practice  in  France.  We 
withdrawn,  in  order  to  bestow  additional  labor  shall  now  detail  the  processes  adopted  in  our  own 
npon  it  The  softness  of  glass,  when  it  is  made  country,  and  describe  the  materials  made  use  of 
KM-hot,  forms  such  a  contrast  to  its  fragility  in  the  several  manufactures.  It  will  have  been 
when  it  is  cold,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  observed  that  glass  contains,  invariably,  two 
conceire  how  easily  it  may  be  kneaded,  soldered,  essential  ingredients,  silex,  and  an  alkali ;  these 
and  distended,  if  we  did  not  see  it  actually  done  are  the  only  things  necessary ;  these,  as  we  have 
before  oar  eyes.  Much  has  been  s^id  of  the  seen,  were  the  only  substances  from  which  glass 
malleability  of  glass ;  researches  have  been  was  made  accidentally  on  the  shores  of  the  river 
made  in  order  to  recoYer  this  important  art,  Belus;  the  sand  existed  on  the  spot,  and  the 
which  it  was  thought  the  ancients  possessed;  saline  substance  was  the  substance  in  contact 
and  people  have  been  unwilling  to  allow  that  with  the  sand,  and  made  use  of  as  supports  to 
there  is  no  metal  more  ductile  or  more  malleable  the  kettles  in  which  the  provisions  were  to  be 
than  glass,  when  red-hot ;  or  that  this  art,  sup-  dressed.  The  fire,  rendered  fierce  by  being  ex- 
posed to  exist  .among  the  ancients,  is  practised  posed  to  the  open  air,  soon  united  the  sand  and 
among  the  modems  every  day  in  our  glass-  the  saline  substances  in  fusion,  and  produced 
bouses.  Plate-glass  is  formed  by  pouring  melt-  that  glass  which  was  the  object  of  so  fortunate 
ed  glass  a(>on  a  copper  table,  ttie  surface  of  and  important  a  discovery, 
whidi  is  very  flat,  and  by  passing  a  level  above  Though  sand  and  a  saline  substance  are  all 
the  melted  matter,  in  order  to  give  the  plate  a  that  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  manufacture 
nnifonn  thickness.  This  operation  is  very  of  glass,  yet  several  other  substances  are  likewise 
siqnlar  to  that  by  which  metallic  tablets  are  made  use  of  for  particular  purposes,  among 
formed,  by  throwing  melted  metal  upon  sand,  which  may  be  particularly  noticed,  lime,  in  the 
In  ofder  that  the  glass  may  be  less  brittle,  it  is  form  of  chalk,  that  is,  a  combination  of  lime 
oecessaiy  that  it  should  be  cooled  very  slowly :  and  carbonic  acid,  or  what  is  chemically  deno- 
this  last  operation  is  called  annealing.  In  the  minated,  a  carbonate  of  lime,  borax,  the  oxides 
laxge  mannfactories  of  bottle-glass,  the  glass  is  of  lead,  manganese,  arsenic,  and  nitre.  A  brief 
annealed  in  furnaces  made  in  the  angles  of  the  account  of  these  will  be  necessary  to  render  this 
room  where  the  melting  furnace  is:  these  fur-  article  complete:  though  they  are  treated  of 
naces  are  red-hot  when  the  glass  is  deposited  in  alphabetically  under  their  respective  heads. 
them,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  filled  with  the  Silex  may  be  found  in  almost  all  pArts  of  the 
^ass  articles,  the  apertures  are  closed,  and  the  known  world  ;  but  of  different  kinds,  and  of 
heat  allowed  to  subside  of  itself.  In  small  various  degrees  of  purity,  and  such  will  be  se- 
glass-houses,  the  annealing  furnace  is  generally  lected  in  the  manufacture  as  is  adapted  to  the 
placed  upon  the  melting-fiiroace,  or  at  one  side  nature  and  fineness  of  the  glass  required.  The 
of  it,  so  as  to  be  heated  by  the  current  of  flame  siliceous  material  generally  used  in  this  country 
which  escapes  from  the  furnace ;  this  is  merely,  is  sea-sand,  which  it  is  well  known  consists  of 
properly  speaking,  the  commencement  of  a  very  minute  rounded  grains  of  quartz,  which  are  sufii- 
wide  flue,  and  which  insensibly  diminishes  in  ciently  small  to  be  used  without  any  other  pre- 
width  the  further  it  is  removed  from  the  fire;  so  paration  than  that  of  washing.  Sand,  well 
that  the  glass,  deposited  at  its  base,  gradually  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  is  found 
cools  as  it  is  drawn  towards  the  extremity.  The  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  near  Lynn,  and  like- 
glass  is  annealed  very  imperfectly  in  this  man-  wise  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
ner,  because  it  cools  too  quickly.  Common  black  gun-flints  afford  a  very  pure 
Of  the  comlnatible$  employed  in  glats-workt. —  kind  of  silex,  which  before  they  are  used  must 
Two  kinds  of  combustibles  are  used  in  glass-  be  heated  red-hot,  and  instantly  quenched  in 
works;  wood  and  coals.  The  employment  of  cold  water.  The  heat  whitens  the  flints,  and  the 
the  latter  is  very  advantageous,  but  it  colors  the  water  splits  them  in  every  possible  direction. 
^ass  by  producing  a  fuliginous  matter  which  is  af^er  which  they  may  be  ground  without  diffi- 
deposited  upon  the  melted  mass,  and  tinges  it  of  culty,  in  mills  constructed  fcr  this  kind  of  work, 
a  ydlow  hue.    When  we  wish  to  make  a  clear  This  ground  flint  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  manu- 

Q  2 
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Pictures  of  the  potteries,  and  is  but  seldom  re-  however,  in  which  there  is  much  lead,  has  the 
sorted  to  ia  glass-works.  The  alkali  iised  in  the  defect  of  being  extremely  soft,  so  as  to  be  readily 
maoufacture  of  glass  is  either  soda  or  potash,  scratched  and  injured  by  almost  eveiy  hard  body 
It  is  used  in  the  state  of  a  carbonate,  though  it  is  it  rubs  against.  It  is  likewise  so  nisible,  that 
evident  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  driven  off  thin  tubes  made  of  it  will  bend  with  ease  in  the 
in  the  process,  and  the  glass  is  a  compound  of  flame  of  a  candle,  and  will  sink  down  into  a 
silex  and  pure  alkali,  and  not  an  alkaline  car-  shapeless  mass,  at  a  moderate  red-heat.  This 
bonate.  The  finest  flint-glass  requires  the  best  quality  is  often  very  useful  for  chemical  pur- 
pearl-ashes,  purified  by  solution  and  evaporation;  poses,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  a  great  defect.  If 
but  inferior  glass  is  made  with  coarser  sub-  lead  is  in  excess,  there  is  great  danger  that  the 
stances,  as  barilla,  where  it  is  abundant,  with  glass  will  be  corroded  by  the  contact  of  acrid 
common  wood-ashes,  and  with   kelp.     These  liquors. 

alkalies,  it  is  true,  are  impure ;  but  this  does  not  The  black  oxide  of  manganese  has  been  long 
prevent  their  dissolving  the  silex  into  a  very  used  in  this  manufacture :  its  ancient  name  was 
good  and  perfect  glass,  for  the  very  impurities,  glass  soap,  which  proves  that  it  was  used  for  the 
consisting  of  neutral  salts,  lime,  and  other  earths,  purpose  of  clearing  the  glass  from  any  accidental 
assist  in  vitrification.  Glass  made  from  these  foulness  of  color,  which  it  might  otherwise  con- 
alkalies  has  always  a  greenish  tinge,  owing  to  the  tract  from  the  impurity  of  the  alkali  or  other 
iron  contained  in  them.  Lime,  in  the  form  of  materials  employed.  The  oxide  of  manganese 
chalk,  is  used  only  in  small  proportions,  because  is  a  very  powerful  flux  for  earthy  matters,  which 
if  much  is  used,  the  glass  becomes  opaque  and  is  seen  in  the  result  of  all  attempts  to  reduce  it 
milky  on  cooling,  though  it  was  perfectly  trans-  to  a  reguline  state  in  the  usual  way  of  combining 
parent  when  hot :  hence  the  reason  of  what  is  with  a  saline  carbonaceous  flux,  and  heating  in 
called  smoky  glass  among  the  glaziers.  The  a  naked  crucible.  Not  a  particle  of  tlie  oxide  is 
proper  proportions  are,  to  100  parts  of  silex  and  reduced  in  this  way,  but  the  crucible  constantly 
alkali,  only  6  or  7  of  quick-lime  can  be  added,  runs  down  in  a  heat  sufficiently  intense  for  the 
Lime,  though  mischievous,  if  used  too  liberally,  reduction  of  the  manganese,  together  with  all  its 
has  its  particular  uses  when  properly  pro-  contents,  into  a  green  flag.  The  only  way  known 
portionea ;  for,  besides  affording  a  theap  flux,  it  at  present  of  reducing  this  oxide,  is  to  enclose  it 
renders  the  glass  easier  to  work,  and  much  less  witnout  any  saline  or  earthy  addition  in  a  cruci- 
liable  to  crack  by  sudden  and  violent  changes  of  ble  lined  with  charcoal,  and  apply  to  it  a  very 
temperature.  Borax  is  the  best  flux  that  is  intense  heat.  Manganese,  like  lead,  gives  a  den- 
known;  its  high  price  is  the  only  objection  to  its  sity  to  glass,  and  has,  like  that  metal,  a  tendency 
more  general  use ;  this  prevents  it  from  being  to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots  where  it  accu- 
used  in  common  glasses,  but  it  is  never  omitted  mulates,  and,  being  here  out  of  the  way  of  most  of 
in  the  finer  kinds  of  plate  glass,  and  those  other  the  discoloring  additions,  it  yields  a  purple  tinge 
articles  of  manufacture  that  are  required  to  be  immediately  adhering  to  the  bottom,  and  partly 
clear  and  firee  from  specks  and  bubbles.  Borax  corrodes  the  pots,  so  that,  when  they  are  worn 
renders  all  vitrescent  compounds  into  which  it  but  and  broken  up,  they  are  thickly  incrusted 
enters  remarkably  thin-blowing,  as  the  phrase  is,  with  a  purple  vitrescent  flag,  easily  separable  by 
and  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  for  being  cast  the  hammer. 

in  a  mould,  which  is  the  way  plate-glass  is  ma-  The  white  oxide  of  arsenic   is  another  flux 

nufactured.    A  very  small  quantity  of  borax  will  used  in  this  manutiacture:  this  is  volatile  in  the 

correct  any  deficient  strength  in  the  alkali.    The  fire  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  the  metallic 

oxides  of  lead,  of  which  litharge  and  minium  state,  and  hence  it  is  of  great  ad  vantage  to  employ 

are  the  only  ones  employed  in  the  large  way,  are  nitre  to  oxygenate  it  more  highly,  and  to  render 

of  great  importance  m  glass-making.    Litharge,  it  more  fixed.  Arsenic  is  a  powerful  and  a  cheap 

of  itself,  melts  into  a  very  dense,  clear,  yellow,  flux,  but  it  must  be  used  only  in  great  modera> 

transpar^t  glass,  fusible  at  a  low  degree  of  heat ;  tion,  as  taking  a  longer  time  to  mix  inti  mately  u  ith 

and  when  melted  it  acts  so  powerfully  on  all  glass,  and,  allowincr  it  to  be  perfectly  clear,  than 

kinds  of  earthen  vessels,  as  to  run  tlirough  the  almost  any  other  additions  that  can  be  employed. 

common  porous  crucibles  in  a  very  short  time.  Glass,  in  which  arsenic  is  not  most  intimately 

like  liquor  through  a  filter,  but  vitrifying  and  combined,  has  a  milky  hue,  which  increases  by 

corroding  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  its  pas-  age ;  and  when  this  oxide  is  in  excess,  the  glass 

sage.    Litharge,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  most  tends  to  deliquesce,  and  gradually  to  become 

powerful  flux  to  all  earthy  mixtures,  but  im-  soft,  and  at  length  a  decomposition  will  take 

parts  to  glass  the  valuable  qualities  of  greater  place.    Drinking  glasses,  ana  others  used  for 

density,  and   greater  power  of  refracting  the  purposes  connected  with  our  food,  should   not 

rays  of  light ;  of  bearing  any  sudden  changes  of  be  made  with  this  flux,  as  being  one  of  the  most 

temperature ;  of  greater  tenacity  when  red-hot,  dangerous  poisons.    As  arsenic  is  entirely  vola- 

and  therefore  easier  to  be  worked.    Most  of  the  tilised,  when  in  contact  with  any  carbonaceous 

finer  glasses  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter,  another  use  has  been  made  of  it,  which 

this  oxide,  particularly  the  London  flint-glass,  or  is  to  disperse  the  carbon  that  may  remain  in  the 

that  species  which  is  used  for  most  of  the  pur-  glass  pot,  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  calcination 

poses  of  the  table,  for  lustres,  and  ether  oma-  of  the  alkali,  or  any  other  mor«  latent  cause. 

mental  works,  which,  when  cut  into  various  When  this  happens  small  lumps  of  white  arsenic 

forms,  display  such  beauty  and  brilliance,  as  to  are  thrust  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass  pots,  ana 

present  a  most  dazzling  appearance,  for  artificial  stirred  in  with  the  contents,  and  the  fumes  ol 

gems  and  for  most  optical  purposes.     Glass,  the  arsenic,  meeting  with  Uie  existing  carbon 
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dxAued  through  the  glass,  unites  with  it,  is  periment  of  Sir  James  Hall  on  basalt  and  green- 
speedily  Tolatilisedy  ancf  the  glass  is  left  entirely  stone  that  first  led  to  an  explanation  upon  what 
frte  both  from  the  carbon  and  the  arsenic  that  the  Titreous  state  of  substances  depends.  He 
was  added.  found  that  glass,  consisting  of  Yanous  earthy 

Nitre  is  used,  in  glass-making,  only  in  small  bodies,  loses  its  Titreous  state,  and  assumes  that 
quantities,  and  is  an  accessary  ingredient  for  of  a  stone,  if  more  than  a  minute  or  two  elapses 
paiticalar  purposes.  Nitre  is  readily  decoro-  while  it  is  cooling  down  from  the  complete  fusion 
posed,  giving  out  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen,  to  the  point  at  which  it  congeals, 
some  nitrous  gas,  and  azote,  leaving  behind  its  There  are,  it  is  well  known,  different  kinds  of 
pure  potash.  It  is  of  great  service  in  destroying  glass  in  common  use  in  this  country,  adapted  to 
any  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  ingredients  of  various  purposes.  The  finest  is  plate-elass,  of 
glass:  it  is  also  useful  in  fixing  arsenic,  and  in  which  lookiog-glasses  are  manufactured:  flint- 
keeping  up  the  tinging  power  communicated  by  glass,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  denominated,  crystal, 
manganese.  The  same  circumstance,  of  keeping  is  not  much  behind  the  plate-glass  in  the  excel- 
meullic  oxides  up  to  their  highest  state  of  oxi-  lence  of  its  qualities.  These  are  both  perfectly 
genation,  also  renders  this  salt  often  useful,  transparent  and  colorless,  heavy,  and  very  bril- 
sometimes  indeed  essentially  necessary,  in  the  liant.  They  are  composed  of  fixed  alkali^  pure 
preparation  of  certain  colored  glasses.  silex,  calcined  flints,  and  litharge.    The  propor- 

vVhile  glass  is  in  fusion,  the  substances  which  tions,  as  far  as  can  be  obtained,  will  be  given 

enter  into  its  composition  may  be  considered  as  hereafter.    Flint-glass  contains  abo  much  oxide 

combined  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  homo-  of  lead  :  though  it  is  solid,  it  does  not  appear  to 

geueous  mass  similar  to  water,  holding  in  solu-  be  absolutely  impervious  to  gaseous  bodies,  at 

tioQ  a  variety  of  salts.    If  it  be  cooled  down  least  when  heated  nearly  to  the  melting  point, 

▼ery  gradually,  the  different  tendency  of  the  con-  Dr.  Lewis  surrounded  a  piece  of  it  with  charcoal 

stituents  to  assuive  solid  forms,  at  peculiar  tem-  powder,  and  kept  it  some  time  in  a  heat  not 

peratures,  will  cause  them  to  separate  successively  quite  suflicient  to  melt  it   The  lead  was  revived 

in  crystals,  in  the  same  manner  as  salts  held  in  in  drops  through  the  whole  substance  of  the  glass, 

solution  in  water  assume  the  form  of  crystals.  Dr.  Priestley  ascertained,  that  glass  tubes  filled 

when  the  liquid  is  slowly  evaporated.     But,  if  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  heated,  became  quite 

the  glass  be  rapidly  cooled  down  to  the  point  of  black,  from  the  revival  of  the  lead.    When  alka- 

congelation,  the  constituents  have  not  time  to  line  hydrosulphurets  are  kept  in  glass  phials,  the 

separate  in  succession,  and  the  glass  remains  the  inside  is  coated  with  a  black  rust,  which  is,  in 

same  homogeneous  compound  as  while  in  a  state  fact,  the  lead  separated  by  the  sulphur  from  the 

of  fusion ;  just  as  would  happen  to  a  saline  solu-  glass. 

tioc  if  suddenly  exposed  to  a  degree  of  cold  Crown-glass  is  made  without  lead ;  it  is,  there- 
sufficient  to  congeal  it  completely.  Hence  it  fore,  much  lighter  than  flint-glass.  It  consists 
should  seem  that  the  vitreous  quality  depends  chiefly  of  fixed  alkali,  fused  with  siliceous  sand. 
entirely  upon  the  fusibility  of  the  mixture,  and  Bottle-glass  is  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  kind,  and 
the  suddenness  with  which  it  is  cooled  down  to  in  this  but  little  fixed  alkali  enters  into  the  com- 
tbe  point  of  congelation.  The  solid  substance  position.  It  consists  of  an  alkaline  earth,  com- 
is  precisely  the  same,  as  to  its  chemical  compo-  bined  with  alumine  and  silica.  In  this  country 
sition,  as  if  it  were  still  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  the  it  is  composed  of  sand  and  the  refvse  of  the  soap- 
sudden  abstraction  of  heat  having  been  the  boiler,  which  is  the  lime  employed  in  rendering 
means  of  fixing  the  constituents  before  they  had  his  alkali  caustic,  and  of  the  earthy  matters  with 
time  to  assume  a  new  arrangement.  All  fusible  which  that  alkali  was  contaminated.  Some  ot 
mixtures,  as  'we  have  seen,  of  the  earths  with  fixed  thb  kind  of  glass  was  analysed  by  M.  Vauquelin. 
alkalies,  &c.,  may  be  made  at  pleasure  to  assume  and  was  found  to  be  composed  of 
the  form  of  glass,  or  the  appearance  which  ^.- 

characterisea  stone  or  porcelain,  according  to  the  j.  '  '  ql 

rate  of  cooling;  and  glass  may  be  deprived  of  ai™^'      '        '         '  a 

iu  vitreous  form  merely  by  fusing  it,  and  cool-  ^  .'?*°®-  •    ,  .'         , 

ing  it  down  with  sufficient  slowness  to  enable  ^"^^^  of  manganese  and  iron    4 

the  constituents  to  separate  in  succession.  Expe- 
riments have  been  made   on  this  subject  by  _.  ^ 
Reaumur  and  Lewis,  who  have  both  pointed  out                                      ^^^^             '        _ 
the  method  of  converting  difierent  kinds  of  glass                                                             "7~ 
into  an  opaque,  white,  hard,  refractory  substance  ^ 
like  porcelain.     Lewis,  however,  demonstrated,        A  small  portion  of  potassa  was  also  discerned, 

hy  a  variety  of  experiments,  that  it  is  not  every  but  it  was  too  small  to  admit  of  being  appre- 

kind  of  glass  that  can  be  converted  into  porce-  ciated. 

lain.     He  succeeded  only  with  those  that  were        Of  the  difierent  species  of  glass,  the  most 

composed  of  a  variety  of  constituents,  because  fusible  is  flint-glass,  and  the  least  fusible  bottle- 

such  glasses  alone  contain  in^^redients  that  be-  glass.  Flint-glass  melts  at  the  temperature  of  19^ 
come  solid  in  succession.     Green  glass,  which     Wedgwood ;  crown-glass  at  30**,  and  bottle-glass 

is  apt  to  acquire  a  crystallised  form,  succeeded  at  47°.     The  properties  that  distinguish  good 

the  best  with  him,  and  he  found  that  the  tempe-  glass  are  as  follows.    It  is  perfectly  transparent, 

rature,  which  was  peculiarly  adapted  to   the  and  its  hardness  very  considerable ;  its  specific 

change,  is  that  in  which  the  glass  is  softened  gravity  varies  from  2*3,  to  4,  according  to  the 

witliottt  being  melted.    It  was  tbe  curious  ex-  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.    When  cold. 
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it  is  brittle ;  but  when  ut  red-heat,  it  is  one  of  the  be  made  th*  finest  glass  possible.    According 

most  ductile  bodies  known,  and  may  be  drawn  to  Dr.  Merret,  the  best  ashes  in  England  are 

into  threads  nearly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  burnt  from  thistles  and  hop-stalks,  after  the  hops 

It  is  almost  perfectly  elastic,  and  of  course  is  are  gathered :  and  among  trees  the  mulberry  is 

one  of  the  most  sonorous  of  bodies.     Few  che-  reckoned  to  afford   the  best  salt.     The  most 

mical  agents  have  any  action  upon  it;  butiiuoric  thorny  and  prickly  plants  are  observed  to  yield 

acid  dissolves  it  with  great  rapidity.  better  and  more  salt  than  others;  also  herbs  that 

Although  glass  is  chiefly  made  of  sand,  flints,  are  bitter,  as  hops,  wormwood,  &c.    Tobacco 

fixed  alkalies  and  metallic  oxides,  yet  there  are  stalks,  when  burnt,  produce  likewise  plenty  of 

various  other  substances  which  frequently  eiiter  salt :  and  it  is  observed  that  fern  ashes  yield 

into  the  composition,  and  which  should  therefore  more  salt  than  any  other  ashes.    Dr.  Thomson, 

not  be  wholly  omitted  in  the  description.     Pol-  to  whose  admirable  work  on  chemistry  we  have 

verine   or   Rochetta   is  one    that   is   procured  been  indebted  for  part  of  this  article,  says  the  ful- 

from  the  Levant,  and  is  prepared  from  a  plant  lest  account  of  glass-making  is  to  be  found  in  a 

called  kali,  which  is  cut  down  in  the  summer,  treatise  by  Neri,  an  Italian.     Dr.  Merret,  an 

dried  in  the  sun,  and  burnt  in  heaps  either  on  Englishman,  translated  it  into  Latin,  and   en- 

the  open  ground  or  on  iron  grates;  the  ashes  riched  it  with   notes.     Kunkel   translated  this 

falling  into  a  pit  grow  into  a  hard  ladUSy  and  are  Latin  edition   into    German,    with    additions, 

fit  for  use  when  purified.      Kelp  which  grows  which  were  the  result  of  his  own  numerous  ez- 

upon  our  coasts,  and  the  ashes  of  the    fucus  periments  on  glass-making.     Kunkel's  work  was 

vesiculosus  fiimish  a  similar  salt:  to  these  we  translated  into  French  in  1752.    An  elaborate 

may  add  the  barilla  of  Spain.  account  of  glass-making  has  been  published  in 

To  prepare   ashes    for  making  glass. — ^Take  the  Arts  et    Metiers;    and  since  that  a  small 

what  quantity  and  what  sort  of  wood-ashes  you  volume  on    glass-making  has  been   written  in 

will,  except  those  of  oak ;  have  a  tub  ready  with  French  by  Loysell. 

a  spigot  and  faucet  towards  the  bottom,  and  in  To  make  the  glass  frit, — ^Take  white  silver 
this  tub  put  a  layer  of  straw,  and  fling  your  sand,  wash  it,  and  separate  all  the  impurities 
ashes  on  it ;  then  pour  water  upon  them  and  let  from  it,  and  let  it  dry,  or  rather  calcine  it  Of 
the  ashes  soak  thoroughly  until  the  water  stands  this  take  sixty  pounds,  and  of  prepared  ashes 
above  them :  let  it  thus  continue  over  night,  then  thirty  pounds,  mix  them  well  together,  then  set 
draw  out  the  faucet  and  receive  the  lie  in  another  them  in  the  melting  furnace ;  the  longer  it  is 
tub,  put  under  the  first  for  this  purpose :  if  the  melting,  the  clearer  will  the  glass  be  made.  If  it 
lie  looks  troubled,  pour  it  aprain  on  the  ashes,  stands  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  it  will  be 
and  let  it  settle  until  it  is  clear  and  of  an  amber  fit  to  work  with,  or  to  tinge  with  what  color 
color.  This  clarified  lie  put  by,  and  pour  you  please.  Before  you  work  it,  add  forty 
fresh  water  on  the  ashes ;  let  this  also  stand  over  pounds  of  lead  and  half  a  pound  of  manganese 
night ;  then  draw  it  off,  and  you  will  have  a  to  it.  Or  take  ashes,  prepared  as  above,  sixty 
weak  lie,  which,  instead  of  water,  pour  upon  pounds,  of  prepared  silver  sand  160  pounds, 
fresh  ashes;  the  remaining  ashes  are  of  use  in  arsenic  four  pounds,  white  lead  two  pounds,  clear 
the  manuring  of  land.  After  you  have  made  a  dry  nitre  ten  pounds,  borax  two  pounds ;  mix  all 
suiBcient  quantity  of  lie,  pour  it  into  an  iron  well  together,  and  proceed  as  has  been  directed, 
caldron,  bricked  up  like  a  brewing  or  washing  and  you  will  have  a  beautiful  crystal, 
copper,  but  let  it  not  be  filled  above  three  parts  Of  glass-blowing. — Glass-blowing  is  the  art 
full.  On  the  top  of  the  brickwork  place  a  little  of  forming  vessels  of  glass.  Thisterm,  however, 
barrel  with  lie  ;  towards  the  bottom  of  which  is  exclusively  applied  to  those  vessels  which  are 
bore  a  hole,  and  put  a  small  faucet  in,  to  let  the  blown  by  the  mouth.  The  operation  is  exceed- 
lie  run  gently  into  the  caldron,  in  a  stream  about  ingly  simple :  the  workman  has  a  tube  of  iron, 
the  roundness  of  a  straw  ;  but  this  you  must  ma-  the  end  of  which  he  dips  into  a  pot  of  melted 
nage  according  to  the  quantity  of  lie,  (or  you  ought  glass,  and  thus  gathers  a  small  quantity  of  glass 
to  mind  how  much  the  lie  evaporates,  and  make  on  the  end  of  it ;  he  then  applies  the  other  end 
the  lie  in  the  barrel  run  proportionally  to  sup-  of  the  tube  to  his  mouth,  and  blows  air  throogli 
ply  that  diminution.  Care  must  be  taken  that  it:  this  air  enters  into  the  body  of  the  fluid  glass, 
the  lie  do  not  run  over  in  the  first  boiling ;  but,  and  expands  it  out  into  a  hollow  globe,  similar 
if  you  find  it  will,  put  some  cold  lie  to  it,  and  to  the  soap-bladders  blown  from  a  tobacco-pipe, 
slacken  the  fire,  and  let  all  the  lie  boil  gently  to  Various  methods  are  used  to  bring  these  hollow 
a  dry  salt :  when  this  salt  is  cold,  break  it  and  globes  into  forms  of  the  different  utensils  in 
put  it  into  the  calcar,  and  raise  your  fire  by  de-  xjommon  domestic  use.  The  first  and  frreatest 
grees  until  the  salt  is  red-hot,  yet  so  as  not  to  of  the  glass-blower's  implements  is  the  furnace, 
melt  it.  If  you  think  it  calcined  enough,  take  which  consists  of  two  large  domes  set  one  over 
out  a  piece  and  let  it  cool,  then  break  it  in  two,  the  other ;  the  lower  one  stands  over  a  long 
and  if  it  is  thoroughly  white,  it  is  (kine  enough ;  grating  (on  a  level  with  the  ground),  on  which 
but  if  there  remains  a  blackness  in  the  middle,  it  the  fuel  is  placed  ;  beneath  the  grate  is  the  ash- 
must  be  put  in  tlie  calcar  again,  until  it  comes  pit,  and  a  large  arch  leading  to  it  conveys  air 
out  completely  white.  If  you  will  have  it  still  to  the  fVimace.  In  the  sides  of  the  lower  dome, 
finer,  you  must  dissoh'e  it  agaiti,  filtrate  it,  boil  as  many  holes  or  mouths  are  made  as  there  are 
it,  and  calcine  it  ns  before  :  the  oflener  this  is  workmen  to  make  use  of  the  furnace,  and  before 
repeated  the  more  will  the  salt  be  cleared  from  each  mouth  a  pot  of  melted  glass  is  placed.  The 
the  earthy  particles,  and  it  may  be  made  as  clear  pots  are  very  large,  like  crucibles,  and  will  hold 
as  crystal  and  as  white  as  snow.     Of  this  may  from   300  to   400  cwt  of   liquid  glass :   they 
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are  supported  apoo  three  small  piers  of  biick-  the  lump  of  glass  upon  it  to  bring  it  to  a  round 
worky  resting  on  the  floor  of  the  furnace.    The  form,  aner  which  he  blows  through  the  pipe^ 
form  xeveibeiates  the  flame  from  the  roof  down  resting  the  glass  upon  an  iron  plate  behind  the 
upon  the  pots,  and  they  are  placed  at  some  dis-  stool  and  rolling  it  backward  sand  forwards.  The 
taoce  within  the  furnace,  that  the  flame  may  get  blowing  makes  the  glass  hollow,  and  he  has 
between  the  wall  and  the  pots.  The  upper  dome  several  methods  of  bringing  it  to  a  proper  shape 
is  built  upon  the  other,  and  its  floor  made  flat  by  to  be  worked ;  by  simply  blowing,  it  would  as- 
filling  up,  round  the  roof  of  the  lower  dome#  with  sume  a  figure  nearly  globular;   if  he  wants  it 
brick-work ;  there  is  a  small  chimney  that  opens  any  bigger  in  the  equatorial  diameter,  he  lays 
from  the  top  of  the  lower  dome  into  the  middle  the  pipe  on  a  hook  driven  into  the  side  of  the 
of  the  floor  of  the  upper  one,  which  conveys  the  stool,  and  turns  it  round  very  quickly ;  the  centri- 
siDoke  away  from  it,  and  a  flue  from  the  upper  ^gal  force  soon  enlarges  it  in  the  equator.    If, 
dome  leads  it  completely  from  the  furnace.    The  on  the  other  hand,  he  wishes  to  lengthen  its 
upper  dome  is  used  for  annealing  the  glass,  and  polar  diameter  he  holds  the  pipe  perpendicular, 
IS  exactly  similar  to  a  large  oven ;  it  has  three  the  glass  hanging  downwards,  its  weight  length- 
xouths,  and  in  difierent  parts  a  small  flight  of  ening  it ;  and  to  shorten  the  polar  diameter  he 
steps  l^ds  up  to  each.    A  green-glass  funiace  holds  the  pipe  upright,  the  glass  at  the  top ;  by 
is  square ;  and  at  each  angle  it  has  an  arch  for  blowing  through  the  pipe  the  capacity  is  in- 
aonealing  or  cooling  glasses  or  bottles.    The  creased,  and  the  thickness  of  the  glass  of  the 
metal  is  wrought  on  two  opposite  sides,  and  on  vessel  diminished.    We  now  suppose  that,  by  a 
Uid  other  two  they  have  their  colors,  into  which  very  dexterous  application  of  the  above  methods, 
are  made  linnet  holes  for  the  fire  to  come  from  the  workman  has  brought  it  to  a  proper  shape ; 
the  furnace  to  bake  tlie  frit,  and  to  discharge  the  he  now  carries  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  (iimace, 
smoke.    Fires  are  made  in  the  arches  to  anneal  and  holds  it  in  to  get  a  fresh  heat  (for  by  this 
the  work,  so  that  the  whole  process  is  done  in  time  it  is  become  too  stiff  to  work  easily),  taking 
one  furnace.     These  furtiaces  must  not  be  of  care  to  turn  it  round  slowly,  that  it  may  not  alter 
brick,  but  hard  sandy  stones.    In  France  they  its  figure.    The  vessel  in  this  stage  is  delivered 
build  the  outside  of  brick ;  and  the  inner  part,  to  the  second,  or  principal  workman,  the  other 
to  bear  the  fire,  is  made  of  a  sort  of  fuller's  two  being  only  assistants ;  he  is  seated  upon  the 
earth  or  tobacco-pipe  clay,  of  which  they  also  stool,  and  lays  the  blowing-pipe  with  the  glass 
make  their  melting  pots.    In  Britain  the  pots  at  its  end  across  its  arm,  and  with  bis  left  hand 
are  usually  made  of  dtourbridge  clay.     It  is  ob-  rolls  the  pipe  along  the  arms,  turning  the  glass 
served,  that  the  roughest  work  in  this  art  is  the  and  pipe  round  at  the  same  time ;  in  his  right 
changing  the  pots  when  they  are  worn  out  or  hand  he  holds  the  pliers,  whose  blades  are  ruh- 
cracked.    In  this  case  the  great  working  hole  bed  over  with  a  small  piece  of  bees*-wax,  and  as 
must  be  uncovered ;  the  faulty  pot  must  be  taken  the  glass  turns  round  he  presses  the  blade  of  the 
out  with  iron  hooks  and  forks,  and  a  new  one  shears  against  it,  following  it  with  the  shears  as 
must  be  speedily  put  in  its  place  through  the  it  rolls,  at  the  end  or  side  as  occasion  [requires, 
flames  (for  glass-furnaces  are  always  kept  bum-  -intil  he  has  brought  it  to  the  proper  size,  which 
ing)  by  the  hands  only.    In  doing  this  the  man  he  determines   by  the  compsisses,  though   not 
guards  himself  vrith  a  garment  made  of  skins,  materially  altering  its  figure,  the  first  workman 
in  the  shape  of  a  pantaloon,  that  covers  him  all  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and  blowing  vrith  his 
but  bis  eyes,  and  is  thoroughly  wetted  all  over :  mouth  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  when  directed  by 
his  eyes  are  defended  by  proper  shaped  glass  of  his  principal.    The  thinl  workman  now  pro- 
a  green  color.  duces  a  small  rod,  which  is  dipped   into  the 
We  now  come  to  describe  the  smaller  imple-  melting-pot  to  take  up  a  small  piece  of  metal  to 
meuts,  which  are  as  follows: — 1.  A  bench,  or  serve  as  cement;  the  end  of  this  rod  he  applies 
stool,  with  two  arms  at  its  ends,  which  are  a  little  to  the  centre  of  the  glass  just  opposite  the  blow- 
iuclined  to  the  horizon.     2.  A  pair  of  sbears,  or  ing  pipe,  the  principal  workman  directing  it  by 
rather  pliers,  formed  of  one  piece  of  steel :  tiiey  holding  its  end  between  his  pliers ;  the  rod  by 
have  no  sharp  edges  and  spring  open  of  them-  the  small  piece  of  glass  on  its  end  immediately 
selves  if  permitted.    3.  A  pair  of  compasses  to  sticks  to  the  glass  vessel,  and  the  third  workman 
measure  the  work,  and   ascertain  when  it  is  draws  it  away,  both  workmen  turning  their  rods 
brought  to  the  proper  size.    4.  A  pair  of  com-  round,  but  in  contrary  directions ;  this  operation 
uton  shears  for  cutting  soft  glass.    5.  A  blowing-  forms  a  short  tube  on  the  end.    The  principal 
pipe,  which  is  a  wrought-iron  tube,  three  or  four  workman  then  takes  the  short  tube  between  the 
leet  long,  covered  with  twine  at  the  end  by  which  blades  of  a  pair  of  pliers  exactly  like  the  others, 
it  is  held.    We  may  now  explain  the  use  of  these  but  which  are  not  covered  wi^  bees'-wax,  the 
tools  in  the  manufacture  of  some  vessel,  as  a  cold  of  these  pliers  instantly  cracks  the  glass  all 
lamp,  &c.    The  operation  is  conducted  by  three  round,  and  a  very  slight  jerk  struck  upon  the  rod 
workmen.    The  first  takes  the  blowing-pipe,  and  breaks  it  off.    A  hole  is  now  made  in  the  end  of 
after  heating  it  to  a  red-heat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  the  glass,  which  is  enlarged  by  the  pliers  while  the 
furnace,  dips  it  into  the  pot  of  melted  glass,  at  glass  is  turned,  until  the  neck  is  brought  to  the 
the  same  time  turning  it  round  that  it  may  take  proper  size  and  length  to  fit  the  brass  cup  as 
up  the  glass,  which  has  then  much  the  consis-  before  described,  and  the  inferior  half  of  the 
tence  of  turpentine ;  in  the  quantity  of  metal  he  lamp  is  brought  to  its  shape  and  size  in  the  same 
is  guided  by  experience,  and  nOust  proportion  it  manner.    In  order  to  form  the  upper  half,  the 
to  the  size  of  the  vessel  to  be  blown  ;  he  tlien  third  workman  has  in  the  mean  time  been  pre- 
brings  it  from  the  furnace  to  the  stool,  and  rolls  paring  a  round  lump  of  glass  on  the  end  of  onr\ 
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of  thetods,  which  he  applies  hot  to  the  end  of  may  be  painted  with  metallic  colors,  >^|(^SJ 

the  neck,  it  being  guided  by  the  principal  work-  fixed  by  exposure  to  a  melting  beat.    Tn?*^^]- 

man,  and  it  immediately  holds  tight ;  he  then  ments  are  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  glass 

breaks  off  the  other  neck  by  the  cold  pliers,  and  while  hot,  by  which  means  the  air  is  effectually 

thus  separates  it  from  the  blowing-pipe.    The  excluded,  the  composition  being  actually  incor- 

glass  is  now  heated  a  third  time,  and  brought  porated  with  the  glass.      In  this  way  every 

from  the  furnace  to  the  principal  workman,  who  description  of  ornamental  glass  ware  may  be 

enlarges  the  small  orifice  at  the  end  by  turning  it  decorated  with  embossed  white  or  colored  arms 

round,  and  holding  the  pliers  against  it  until  he  or  crests.    Specimens  of  these  incrustations  have 

enlarges  it  to  the  right  stiape :  it  is  now  finished,  been  exhibited,  not  only  in  decanters  and  wine- 

and  the  third  workman  takes  it  to  a  stool  strewed  glasses,  but  in  lamps,  girandoles,  chimoey-oroa- 

over  with  small  coals ;  he  rests  the  rod  upon  the  ments,  plates,  and  smelling-botdes.    Busts  and 

edge  of  the  siool,  and  with  a  file  files  the  joint  statues  on  a  small  scale,  caryatides  to  support 

at  the  bottom  neck :  it  soon'  breaks  off  and  the  lamps  or  clocks,  masks,  after  the  antique,  have 

lamp  falls  upon  the  coals,  the  distance  being  so  been   introduced  with  admirable  effect     The 

very  small  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  breaking;  a  composition  used  in  the  patent  incrustation,  is 

boy  now  puts  the  end  of  a  long  stick  into  the  of  a  silvery  appeatance,  which  has  a  superb  e^t 

open  moutii  of  the  glass,  and  thus  carries  it  to  when  introduced  into  richly  cut  glass.    Minia- 

tlie  annealing  oven,  where  it  remains  some  hours ;  tures,  however,  may  be  enamelled  upon  it,  with- 

when  taken  out  it  must  be  cooled  gradually,  and  out  the  colors  losing  any  of  their  brilliancy ;  and 

is  fit  for  sale.  thus,  instead  of  being  painted  on  the  sumce  of 

About  forty-six  years  ago  a  Bohemian  manu-  the  crystal,  may  be  embodied  in  it. 
facturer  first  attempted  to  incrwt  in  glass  small        A  most  important  advantage  to  be  derived 

figures  of  a  grayish  clay.  The  experiments  which  from  this  elegant  invention  respects  the  preser- 

he  made  were  in  but  few  instances  successful,  vation  of  inscriptions.      Casts  of  medals  and 

in  consequence  of  the  clay  not  being  adapted  to  coins  present  no  equal  security  for  perpetuating 

adhere  properly  to  the  glass.    It  vras,  however,  them.    The  inscription,  when  once  incnisted  in 

from  the  Bohemian  that  the  idea  was  caught  by  a  solid  block  of  crystal,  like  the  fly  in  amber, 

some  French  manufacturerj,  who,  after  having  will  effectually  resist  for  ages  the  destructive 

expended  a  considerable  sum  in  the  attempt,  at  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
length  succeeded  in  incrusting  several  medal-        Of  making  plate-glass, — The  materials  of  the 

lions  of  Buonaparte,  which  were  sold  at  an  enor-  finest  plate-glass  are  white  sandy  soda,  and  lime, 

mous    price.     From  the  extreme   difficulty  of  to  which  are  added  manganese  and  zafire,  or  any 

making  these  medallions,  and  their  almost  inva-  other  oxide  of  cobalt  for  particular  coloring  pur- 

riably  breaking  while  under  the  operation  of  poses.    The  sand  is  of  the  finest  and  whitest 

cutting,  very  few  were  finished,  and  the  manu-  Kind,  and  is  previously  passed  through  a  wire 

facture  was  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned,  sieve  of  moderate  closeness  into  water,  where  it 

when  it  was  fortunately  taken  up  by  a  French  is  well  stirred  and  washed  till  all  dirt  and  impu- 

gentleman,  who,  with  a  perseverance  not  less  rity  are  got  rid  of.     The  sharpest  mined  sand 

honorable  to  himself  than  in  its  results  advan-  ispreferred,  and  indeed  it  is  found  that  tiie  grains 

tageous  to  the  arts,  prosecuted  a  series  of  expe-  of  moderate  size  melt  with  the  alkali  sooner  than 

ri ments,  by  which,  in  a  few  years,  he  brought  either  the  very  fine  dust  or  the  larger  fragments, 

the  invention  to  a  state  of  great  improvement.  The  alkali  used  is  always  soda,  and  there  seems 

The  French  have  never  succeeded,  however,  in  good  reason  to  prefer  this  to  potash,  as  glasses 

introducing  it  into  articles  of  any  size,  such  as  made  with  soda  are  found  to  be  softer  and  to  flow 

decanters,  ju^s,  or  plates ;  but  have  contented  thinner  when  hot,  and  yet  to  be  equally  dunble 

themselves  with    ornamenting  smelling-bottles  when  cold.    Besides,  (he  neutral  salts  with  the 

and  small  trinkets:  nor  had  the  invention  been  basis  of  soda,  which  constitute  the  elas9-gall  in 

applied  to  heraldry,  or  any  other  useful  purpose,  this  instance,  such  as  the  muriate  and  sulphate  of 

antecedently  to  the  recent  improvements  upon  soda,  appear  to  be  dissipated  more  reaidily  by 

the  art  of  this  country.  the  fire  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  potaA. 

England  has  always  been  famed  for  bringing  Lime  is  of  considerable  use,  and  adds  much  to 
to  perfection,  and  directing  to  a  useful  applica-  the  fusibility  of  the  other  materials,  supplying 
tion,  the  crude  inventions  of  other  countries.  A  in  this  respect  the  use  of  litharge  in  the  flint  glass, 
patent  has  recently  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Pel-  Too  much  lime,  however,  impairs  the  color  and 
lat  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  for  ornamental  in-  solidity  of  the  glass.  The  coloring,  or  raflier 
crustations,  called  crystaUo  ceramie,  which  bids  discoloring,  substances  used  are  azure,  or  cobalt 
fEiir  to  form  an  era  in  the  art  of  glass-making,  blue,  and  manganese.  The  latter  is  here  in  the 
By  the  improved  process  ornaments  of  any  state  in  which  its  effect  is  that  of  giving  a  slight 
description,  arms,  cyphers,  portraits,  and  land-  red  tinge,  which  mixes  with  the  time  of  the  co- 
scapes,  of  any  variety  of  color,  may  be  intro-  bait,  and  the  natural  yellow  ofthe  other  materials; 
duced  into  the  glass,  so  as  to  become  perfectly  and  if  properly  proportioned  they  neutralize  each 
injperishable.  The  substance  of  which  they  are  other  so  that  scarcely  any  tint  remains.  Besides 
composed  is  less  fusible  than  glass,  incapable  of  these  ingredients  there  is  always  ag^at  quantity 
generating  air,  and  at  the  same  time  susceptible  of  fragments  of  glass  arising  from  what  is  spilt  in 
of  contraction  or  expansion,  as,  in  the  course  of  the  castmg  and  the  ends  cut  off  in  shaping  the 
manufacture,  the  glass  becomes  hot  or  cold.  It  plates,  which  are  made  friable  by  quenching  in 
may  previously  be  formed  into  any  device,  or  water  when  hot,  and  used  in  this  state  with  the 
flgurt,  by  either  moulding  or  modelling;  and  fresh  materials.     Of  the  above  materials  ths 
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sand,  9oda,  lime,  and  manganese  are  first  mixed  oven  will  contain  six  entire  plates,  and,  when 
together  with  great  care,  and  are  fritted  in  small  full,  all  the  openings  are  slopped  with  clay,  and 
furnaces  built  for  this  purpose,  the  heat  being  the  plates  allowed  to  remain  there  for  ten  days 
giadoally  raised  to  a  full  rcMi-white,  and  kept  at  or  a  fortnight,  to  be  thoroughly  annealed.  When 
this  point  with  frequent  stirring  till  the  materials  fit  to  be  taken  out  of  the  annealing  oven  they  are 
undergo  no  further  change,  nor  ffive  any  kind  of'  sent  away  to  receive  all  the  subsequent  opera- 
vapor.   The  azure  and  the  glass  fragments,  being  tions  of  polishing,  silvering,  &c. ;  but  first  the 
already  perfectly  vitrified,  are  not  added  till  to-  edges  are  cut  smooth  and  squared.    This  is  done 
wuds  the  end  of  the  process,  which  lasts  about  by  a  diamond,  which  is  passed  along  the  surface 
six  houn.    The  glass-nouse  for  this  manuiacture  of  the  glass  upon  a  square  ruler  in  the  manner  of 
diifen  in  sereral  particulars  from  the  common  glaziers,  and  made  to  cut  into  the  substance  of 
bouses  for  blowing  glass,  being  about  eighteen  the  glass  to  a  certain  depth.    The  cut  is  opened 
feet  long  and  fifteen  wide,  made  of  good  bricks,  by  gently  knocking  with  a  small  hammer  on  the 
They  are    particularly  distinguished  from   the  under  side  of  the  glass  just  beneath,  and  the 
common  furnaces  by  containing  two  kinds  of  piece  comes  ofi*,  and  the  roughnesses  are  removed 
crucibles ;  the  laiger  ones,  call^  '  pots,'  are  in  by  pincers.     The  plate  is  then  finished  as  far  as 
the  form  of  an  inverted  and  truncated  cone,  yid  the  glass-house  business  b  concerned.  The  glass 
iu  these  the  glass  is  melted.    The  others  are  is  now  to  be  polished,  which  is  done  with  sand 
smaller,  called  '  cuvettes.'     Another    essential  and  water ;  the  glass  being  first  fastened  down 
part  of  this  furnace  is  the  flat  table  (of  which  to  a  wooden   frame,  with  plaster  of  Paris,  the 
there  is  one  corresponding  with  each  pot)  on  operation  is  performed  by  means  of  another  glass 
which  the  glass  is  cast.    These  tables  are  of  fastened  in  a  frame,  which  is  made  to  rub  upon 
copper-plate,  about  ten  feet  by  six,  supported  by  the  other,  wet  sand  being  interspersed  between 
masonry ;  and  contiguous  to  each,  on  the  same  the  two.      As  the  surfaces  of  the  plates  wear 
level,  are  flat  ovens  heated  from  underneath,  down,  the  sand  is  used  finer  and  finer.    Emery 
upon  which  the  glass  when  cast  and  sufficiently  is  next  used  of  two  or  three  degrees  of  fineness, 
cooled  may  be  slid  without  difficulty  from  ofi"  the  which  brings  the  glass  to  an  even  surface,  but  it 
table,  and  then  annealed.     The  tops  of  the  flat  is  still  perfectly  opaque.    To  render  it  transpa- 
ovea  and  the  table  are  on  a  level  with  the  cor-  rent,  coicothar,  which  is  the  residue  left  in  the 
responding  opening  of  the  fiirnace,  whence  the  retorts  of  the  aquafortis  makers,  is  applied.   The 
cuvettes  are    withdrawn.      When  the  glass  is  polishing  instrument  is  a  block  of  wood,  covered 
throughly  melted,  and  fine,  the  cuvette  is  filled  in  with  several  folds  of  cloth  and  carded  wool,  so 
the  following  way :  the  workman  takes  a  copper  as  to  make  a  firm  elastic  cushion.    This  block  is 
ladle  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  fixed  to  worked  by  the  hand ;  but,  to  increase  the  pres- 
ao  iron  handle  seven  feet  long,  plunges  it  into  sure  of  the  polisher,  the  handle  is  lengthened  by 
the  glass-pot,  brings  it  up  full  of  melted  glass  a  wooden  spring,  bent  to  a  bow  three  or  four 
and  empties  it  into  the  cuvette,  the  ladle  l^ing  feet  long,  whidb,  at  the  other  extremity,  rests 
supported  at  the  bottom  by  a  strong  iron  rest  against  a  fixed  point  to  a  beam  placed  above, 
hela  by  two  other  workmen,  lest  the  red-hot  cop-  The  plate  is  now  fastened  to  a  table  with  plaster, 
per  should  bend  and  give  way  with  the  weight  covered  with  coicothar,  and  the  polisher  begins 
of  the  glass  within.     The  cuvette  being  filled  is  his  operation  by  working  it  backwards  and  for- 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  furnace  for  some  hours,  wardis  over  the  surface  of  the  plate  till  one  side 
that  the  babbles  formed  by  this  disturbance  of  is  done ;  then  the  other  is  to  be  polished  in  the 
the  glass  may  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  same  manner. 

nmples  taken  out  from  time  to  time  become  Crown-glass  is  the  name  given  to  the  best 
quite  clear  and  limpid.  The  door  of  the  furnace  window  glass,  the  composition  of  which  varies 
if  now  opened,  the  cuvette  is  slid  out  and  pulled  very  considerably :  but  a  good  glass  of  this  kind 
upon  a  low  iron  cradle,  and  immediately  drawn  may  be  made  with  200  parts  of  soda,  300  of  fine 
00  to  the  side  of  the  copper  table,  where  it  is  sand,  33  of  lime,  and  from  250  to  300  of  the 
hoisted  by  a  tackle  and  iron  chains,  and  overset  ground  fragments  of  glass  that  has  already  been 
upon  a  table,  on  which  a  thick  flood  of  melted  worked.  A  small  quantity  of  arsenic  is  some- 
glass  flows  and  spreads  in  every  direction  to  an  times  added  to  fiicilitate  the  fusion.  Zafre,  or  the 
equal  thickness.  It  is  then  made  quite  smooth  oxide  of  cobalt,  with  ground  flint,  is  oflen  used  to 
"uid  uniform  at  the  surface,  by  pass:ng  over  it  a  correct  the  dingy  yellow  which  the  inferior  kind 
leavy  hollow  roller  or  cylindef  of  copper  made  of  crown-glass  naturally  acquires.  The  manu- 
true  and  smooth  by  turning,  after  it  is  cast,  and  facture  of  the  common  window  glass,  though 
weighing  about  500  pounds.  At  the  same  time,  made  by  blowing,  is  carried  on  very  difierenUy 
the  empty  cnvette  is  returned  by  the  iron  cradle  from  that  of  the  common  flint  glass  articles,  as 
to  its  proper  place  within  the  furnace.  The  the  object  is  to  produce  a  large  flat  and  very  thin 
number  of  workmen  required  for  the  whole  pro-  plate,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  cut  by  the  gla- 
«ess  of  casting  is  at  least  twenty,  each  of  which  zier's  diamond  into  the  required  shanes  and  sizes, 
nas  his  separate  employment.  The  plate  being  It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  the  reaaer  a  proper 
cast,  the  inspector  examines  whether  there  are  any  and  precise  idea  of  the  process  by  mere  descrip- 
bnbbles  on  any  part  of  the  surface,  and  if  found,  tion,but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  workman 
the  plate  is  immediately  cut  up  through  them,  takes  a  large  mass  of  glass  on  the  hollow  iron 
The  plate  being  now  cool  is  slid  by  an  iron  in-  rod,  and  by  rolling  it  on  an  iron  plate,  and 
stniment  from  die  caq^ng  table  to  the  contiguous  swinging  it  backwards  and  forwards,  causes  it  to 
annealing  oven,  previously  well  heated,  and  is  lengthen  by  its  own  weight  into  a  cylinder,  which 
urefuUy  taken  up  and  ranged  within  it.    £ach  is  then  rendered  hollow  by  blowing  with  a  fbrot 
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of  breath  till  it  is  brought  out  to  the  requisite  is  usually  called  by  us,  is  of  the  same  general 
thickness.  The  hollow  cylinder  is  then  opened  kind  with  that  which,  in  other  places,  is  called 
by  holding  it  to  the  fire,  which  by  expanding  the  crystal-glass.  It  has  this  name  from  its  having 
air  confined  within  it  (the  hole  of  the  iron  rod  been  originally  made  with  calcined  flints,  before 
being  stopped)  bursts  it  at  its  weakest  part ;  and  the  use  of  white  sand  was  understood ;  and  it  has 
when  still  soft  it  is  ripped  up  through  its  whole  retained  this  name,  though  there  aie  now  no 
length  by  iron  shears,  opened  out  into  a  flat  flinta  used  in  its  composition.  This  glass  diflen 
surmce,  and  then  it  is  finished  by  annealing  as  from  the  crystal-glass  in  haring  lead  in  its  corn- 
usual,  position  to  flux  it,  and  white  sand  for  its  body. 

Common  green  bottle  glass  is  another  kind,  whereas  the  fluxes  used  in  the  other  are  salts  or 
which  is  made  almost  entirely  of  sand,  lime,  and  arsenic,  and  the  body  consists  of  tarso,  white 
sometimes  clay,  alkaline  ashes  of  any  kind,  ac-  river  pebbles,  and  such  kinds  of  stones.  To  the 
cording  as  cheapness  or  convenience  direct,  and  lead  and  white  sand  a  due  proportion  of  nitre  is 
more  especially  of  kelp  in  this  country;  of  barilla,  added,  and  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia.  The 
▼arec,  and  the  other  varieties  of  soda,  in  France ;  most  perfect  kind  of  flint-glass  is  made  by  fusing, 
and  of  wood  ashes  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  in  a  verv  strong  fire,  120  lbs.  of  white  sand, 
and  in  North  America.  The  following  compo-  50|bs.  of  red-lead,  40  lbs.  of  the  purest  pearl- 
sition  has  been  given  as  a  good  and  cheap  mate«  ash,  20  lbs.  of  nitre,  and  5  oz.  of  magnesia, 
rial  for  bottle-glass,  100  parts  of  common  sand.  Another  composition  of  flint-glass  is  said  to 
30  of  varec  (a  coarse  kind  of  kelp  made  on  the  consist  of  the  following:  120  lbs.  of  white  sand, 
western  coasts  of  France)  160  of  the  lixiviated  54  lbs.  of  the  purest  pearl-ash,  36  lbs.  of  red-lead, 
earth  of  ashes,  30  of  fresh  wood  ash,  80  of  brick  12  lbs.  of  nitre,  and  6  oz.  of  magnesia.  To  either 
clay,  and  about  100  of  broken  glass.  Bottle-glass  of  the  above  compositions  a  pound  or  two  of 
is  9  very  hard,  well  vitrified  glass,  not  very  arsenic  may  be  added,  to  increase  the  flux  of  the 
heavy  relatively  to  its  bulk,  and  being  fused  at  a  composition.  A  still  cheaper  flint-glass  may  be 
very  high  degree  of  heat,  and  from  other  circum-  made  with  120  lbs.  of  white  sand,  35  lbs.  of  the 
stances,  it  resists  the  corrosive  action  of  all  li-  best  pearl-ash,  40  lbs.  of  red-lead,  13  lbs.  of 
quids  much  better  than  flint-glass.  Besides  be-  nitre,  6  lbs.  of  arsenic,  and  4  oz.  of  magnesia; 
ing  used  for  wine  and  beer  bottles,  it  is  much  or,  instead  of  the  arsenic,  may  be  substituted 
employed  for  very  large  retorts,  subliming  vessels,  15  lbs.  of  common  salt;  but  this  will  make  it 
and  other  processes  of  chemistry,  for  which  it  is  more  brittle  than  the  other.  But  the  cheapest 
admirably  adapted,  being  able  to  bear  as  much  of  all  the  compositions  hitherto  employed,  con- 
as  a  pretty  full  retl-heat,  without  melting  or  sink-  sists  of  1 20  lbs.  of  white  sand,  30  lbs.  of  red-lead, 
ing  aown  into  a  shapeless  lump.  20  lbs.  of  the  best  pearl-ash,  10  lbs.  of  nitre, 

Cotnpotition  for  white  and  crystal-glast, — To  15  lbs.  of  common  salt,  and  6  lbs.  of  arsenic.  Or, 

make  crystal-glass,  take  of  the  whitest  terso,  100  parts  of  sand,  60  to  85  of  red-lead,  35  to  40 

pounded  small,  and  sifted  as  fine  as  flour,  200lbs.;  of  pearl-ash,  2  or  3  of  nitre,  and  1  oz.  of  man- 

of  the  bait  of  polverine  130lbs. ;  mix  them  to-  ganese.    The  oxide  of  lead  may  be  reduced  in 

gether,  and  put  them  into  the  furnace  called  the  this  s:lass. 

calcar,  first  heating  it.  For  an  hour  keep  a  mo-  Of  silvering  gloat, — Glass  when  smoothed  and 
derate  fire,  and  keep  stirring  the  materials  with  polished  does  not  acquire  the  property  of  reflect- 
a  proper  rake,  that  they  may  incorporate  and  cal-  ing  objects  till  it  has  been  silverea,  as  it  is  called, 
cine  together ;  increasing  the  fire  for  five  hours ;  an  operation  effected  by  means  of  an  amalgam 
after  which  the  matter  is  taken  out,  being  suflSci-  of  tin  and  quicksilver.  The  tin-leaf  employed 
ently  calcined,  and  is  called  frit.  After  this,  re-  must  be  of  the  size  of  the  glass,  because,  when 
move  it  immediately  from  the  calcar  to  a  dry  pieces  of  that  metal  are  united  by  means  of  m^^r- 
place,  and  cover  it  up  from  dust,  for  three  or  four  cury,  they  exhibit  the  appearance  of  lines.  Tin 
mouths.  Now,  to  make  the  crystal  glass,  take  is  one  of  those  metallic  substances  which  become 
of  the  above  crystal  frit,  called  also  bollito,  and  soonest  oxidated  by  the  means  of  mercury.  If 
set  it  in  the  melting  pots  in  the  furnace,  adding  there  remains  a  portion  of  that  oxide  or  calx,  of 
to  it  a  due  quantity  of  manganese ;  when  the  two  a  blackish  gray  color,  on  the  leaf  of  tin,  it  pro- 
are  fused,  cast  the  flour  into  fair  water,  to  clear  duces  a  spot  or  stain  in  the  mirror,  and  that  part 
it  of  the  salt  called  sandiver,  which  would  other-  cannot  reflect  objects  presented  to  it :  great  care, 
wise  make  the  crystal  obscure  and  cloudy.  This  therefore,  is  taken  in  silvering  glass  to  remove 
washing  must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  till  the  the  calx  of  tin  from  the  surface  of  the  amalfcam. 
crystal  be  fully  purged ;  or  this  scum  may  be  taken  The  process  is  as  follows: — ^The  leaf  of  tin  is 
off  by  proper  ladles.  Now  set  it  to  boil  for  four,  laid  on  a  very  smooth  stone  table,  and,  mercury 
five,  or  six  days;  which  being  finished,  see  whe-  beint;  poured  over  the  metal,  it  is  extended  over 
ther  it  have  manganese  enough,  and,  if  it  be  yet  the  surface  of  it  by  means  of  a  rubber  made  of 
greenish,  add  more  manganese  at  discretion,  by  bits  of  cloth.  At  the  same  moment  the  surface 
little  and  little  at  a  time,  taking  care  not  to  of  the  leaf  of  tin  becomes  covered  with  blackish 
over  dose  it,  because  it  will  inclme  it  to  a  black-  oxide,  which  is  removed  with  the  rubber.  More 
ish  hue.  Let  it  clarify,  and  become  of  a  shining  mercury  is  then  poured  over  the  tin,  where  it 
hue;  which  done,  it  is  fit  to  be  used,  and  blown  remains  at  a  level  to  the  thickness  of  more  tlian 
into  vessels  of  any  kind.  Or,  120  parts  of  fine  a  line,  without  runuing  ofl".  The  glass  is  ap- 
sand,  40  of  purified  pearl-ash,  35  of  litharge,  13  plied  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  table  at  one 
of  nitre,  and  a  small  quantity  of  black  oxide  of  of  its  extremities,  and  being  pushed  forwards  it 
manganese,  make  a  good  g/ass.  drives  before  it  the  oxide  of  tin  which  is  at  th« 

Compotitiont  far  flifU-glau.-^YXmi  glass,  as  it  surface  of  the  amalgam     A  number  of  leadei 
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weigbtSy  oofered  with  clodii  are  then  placed  on  were  the  more  commoDy  the  color  was  only  ok 
the  gbn  which  floats  on  the  amalgam,  in  order  to  one  side,  scarcely  penetrating  within  the  sub- 
press  it  down.    Without  this  precaution  the  stance  above  one-third  of  a  line;  though  this  wiu» 
glass  would  exhibit  the  interstices  of  the  crystals  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  color, 
resulting  from  the  amalgam.     These  crystals  the  yellow  being  always  found  to  enter  the  deep- 
have  the  fonn  of  large  square  laminae  irregularly  est.    These  last,  though  not  so  strong  and  beau- 
duposed.  tiful  as  the  former,  were  of  more  advantage  to 
To  obtain  leaves  of  tin,  which  are  sometimes  the  workmen ;  because,  on  the  same  glass,  though 
&ix  or  seven  feet  in  length,  with  a  proportionate  already  colored,  they  could  show  o&er  kinds  of 
breadth,  they  are  not  rolled  but  hammered  after  colors,  where  there  was  occasion  to  embroider 
the  manner  of  gold-beaters.    The  prepared  tin  is  draperies,  enrich  them  with  foliages,  or  represent 
lirst  cast  between  two  plates  of  polished  iron,  or  other  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  &c.    In  order  to 
between  two  smooth  stones  not  of  a  porous  this,  they  made  use  of  emery :  grinding,  or  wear- 
nature,  such  as  thunder-stone.    Twelve  of  these  ing  down  the  surface  of  the  glass,  till  such  time 
plates  are  placed  over  each  other;  and  they  are  as  they  were  got  through  the  color  to  the  clear 
then  beaten  on  a  stone  mass  with  heavy  hammers,  glass:  this  done,  they  applied  the  proper  colors 
one  side  of  which  is  plain  and  the  other  rounded,  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass.    By  this  means 
The  plates  joined  together  are  first  beaten  with  the  new  colors  were  prevented  from  running, 
the  latter :  when  they  become  extended  the  num-  and  mixing  among  the  former,  when  the  glasses 
ber  of  the  plates  is  doubled,  so  that  they  amount  came  to  be  exposed  to  the  fire,  as  will  hereafter 
sometimes  to  eighty  or  more.    They  are  then  be  shown. 

smoothed  with  the  flat  tide  of  the  hammer,  and        When  the  intended  ornaments  were  to  appear 
are  beaten  till  they  acquire  the  length  of  six  or  white,  or  silvered,  they  contented  themselves  to 
seven  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  four  or  five.    The  bare  the  gloss  of  its  color  with  emery,  without 
small  block  of  tin  from  which  they  are  formed  is  applying  any  new  color  at  all ;  and  it  was  in  this 
at  first  ten  inches  long,  six  in  breadth,  and  a  line  manner  that  they  wrought  the  lights  and  height- 
and  a  quarter  in  thickness.    When  the  leaves  enings  on  all  kinds  of  colors.  The  painting  with 
are  of  less  extent,  and  thin,  from  eighty  to  100  vitreous  colors  on  glass  depends  entirely  on  the 
of  them  are  smoothed  together.  same  principles  as  painting  in  enamel,  and  the 
Tin,  extraicted  from  &e  amalgam  which  has  manner  of  executing  it  is  likewise  the  same, 
been  employed  for  silvering  glass,  exhibits  a  re-  except  that  in  this,  the  transparency  of  the  colors 
markable  peculiarity.    MHien  fused  in  an  iron  being  indispensably  requisite,  no  substances  can 
pan,  its  whole  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  be  used  to  form  them  but  such  as  vitrify  peiv 
multitude  of  tetrahedral  prismatic  crystals,  two  or  fectly :  and,  therefore,  the  great  object  is  to  find 
three  lines  io  length,  and  a  nuarter  of  a  line  in  a  set  of  colors  which  are  composed  of  such  sub- 
thickness.    The  interior  of  these  pieces  of  tin,  stances,  as,  by  the  admixture  of  other  bodies, 
when  cut  with  a  chisel,  have  a  grayer  tint  than  may  promote  their  vitrification  and  fruion ;  are 
pare  tin,  which  is  as  white  as  silver.    The  latter  capable  of  being  converted  into  elass ;  and  melt- 
crystallises  also  by  cooling ;  but  it  requires  care,  ing  in  that  state,  with  less  heat  wan  is  sufficient 
^'ben  it  begins  to  be  fixed,  decant  the  part  to  melt  such  other  kinds  of  glass  as  may  be 
which  is  still  in  fusion,  and  there  will  remain  at  chosen  for  the  ground,  or  body  to  be  paintea ;  to 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  beautifril  crystals  of  a  temper  these  colors,  so  as  to  make  toem  proper 
dull  white  color,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  to  be  worked  with  a  pencil,  and  to  bum  or 
cubes  or  paiallelopipedons.  reduce  them  by  heat,  to  a  due  state  of  fusion. 
Panting  on  gMSSw— The  primitive  manner  of  without  injuring  or  melting  the  glass  which  con- 
painting  on  glass  was  very  simple,  and,  of  con-  stitutes  the  body  painted.    The  first  thing  to  be 
sequence,  very  easy ;  it  consisted  in  die  mere  done,  in  order  to  paint  on  glass,  in  the  modem 
arrangement  of  pieces  of  glass  of  difi*erent  colors,  way,  is  to  design,  and  even  color,  the  whole  sub- 
in  some  sort  of  symmetry ;   and  constituted  a  ject  on  paper.   Then  they  make  choice  of  pieces 
kind  of  what  we  call  Mosaic  work.  Afterwards,  of  glass  proper  to  receive  the  several  parts,  and 
when  they  came  to  attempt  more  regular  designs,  proceed  to  divide  or  distribute  the  design  itself, 
and  even  to  represent  figures  raised  with  all  their  or  the  paper  it  is  drawn  on,  into  pieces  suitable 
shades,  their  vmole  address  went  no  fiirther  than  to  those  of  glass ;  having  alvrays  a  view  that  the 
to  the  drawing  the  contours  of  the  figures  in  glasses  may  join  in  the  contours  of  the  figures, 
black,  with  water  colors,  and  'etching  the  dra-  and  the  folds  of  the  draperies ;  that  the  carnations 
penes  after  the  same  manner,  on  glasses  of  the  i^od  other  finer  parts  may  not  be  damaged  by  the 
color  of  the  object  intended  to  be  painted.    For  lead  wherewith  the  pieces  are    to    be  joined 
the  carnations  they  chose  glass  of  a  bright  red ;  together.    The  distribution  being  made,  they 
upon  which  they  designed  the  priucipal  linea-  mark  all  the  glasses,  as  well  as  papers,  with  let- 
menu  of  the  face,  &c.,  with  black.    At  last,  the  ters  or  numbers,  that  they  may  be  xnovm  again; 
taste  for  this  sort  of  painting  being  considerably  which  done,  applying  each  part  of  the  design  on 
improved,  and  the  art  being  found  applicable  to  the  glass  intended  ror  it,  they  copy  or  trsmsfer 
tlie  adorning  of  the  churches,  basilicas,  &c.,  they  the  design  upon  this  glass,  with  the  black  color, 
found  means  of  incorporating  the  colors  vrith  the  diluted  in  gum-water,  by  tracing  and  following 
glass  itself,  by  exposing  them  to  a  proper  degree  all  the  lines  and  strokes  as  they  appear  through 
of  fire,  after  die  colors  had  been  laid  on.  the  dass  with  the  point  of  a  pencil. 

Those  beautiful  works,  among  the  painters  in        When  these  first  strokes  are  well  dried,  which 

glass,  which  were  made  in  the  glass-house,  were  happens  in  about  two  days,  the  work  being  only 

of  two  kinds :  in  some  the  color  was  diffused  in  black  and  white,  they  give  it  a  slight  wash 

through  the  whole  body  of  glass ;  in  others,  Xvhich  over  with  urine,  gum  arable,  and  a  little  black  ; 
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and  this  several  times  repeated,  according  as  the  time  by  taking  out  pieces  laid  for  that  pnrpoie^ 

shades  are  desired  to  be  heightened ;  with  this  through  the  little  aperture  of  the  furnace  and 

precaution,  never  to  apply  a  new  wash  till  pan,  to  see  whether  the  yellow  be  perfect,  and 

the  former  is  sufficiently  dried.     This  done,  the  other  colors  in  good  order.    When  the  an- 

the  lights  and  risings  are  g^Ten,  by  rubbing  off  nealing  is  thought  su0icient,  tliey  proceed  with 

the  color  in  the  respective  places  with  a  wooden  great  haste  to  extingiiish  the  fire,  which  otherwise 

point,  or  the  handle  of  the  pencil.  would  soon  bum  the  colors  and  break  the  glasses. 

As  to  the  other  colors  above-mentioned,  they        Mr.  Collins,  glass-manufacturer  of  the  Strand, 

are  used  with  gum-water,  much  as  in  painting  in  near  Temple  Bar,  has  furnished  the  following 

miniature,  taking  care  to  apply  them  lightly,  for  observations  and  receipts  on  this  subject : — 
fear  of  effacing  the  outlines  of  the  design ;  or        '  £namel  colors  and  painting  on  glass,'  says 

even,  for  the  greater  security,  to  apply  them  on  Mr.  Collins,  'differ  totally  from  all  others,  it 

the  other  side,  especially  yellow,  which  is  very  being  requisite  on  glass  that  the  colors  used 

pernicious  to  other  colors  by  blending  therewith,  should   appear  transparent,  and  bear  (without 

And  here  to  j,  as  in  pieces  of  black  and  white,  blistering  in  the  kiln)  to  be  laid  on  very  thick, 

particular  regard  must  be  always  had  not  to  lay  In    every  other  style   of  enamel  painting  the 

color  on  color,  or  lay  on  a  new  lay  till  such  time  fluxes  must  be  so  compounded  as  to  bring  tb« 

as  the  former  are  well  dried.    It  may  be  added,  beauty  of  the  color  on  tne  surface,  and  they  do 

that  the  yellow  is  the  only  color  that  penetrates  not  require  to  be  any  thing  like  the  substance 

through  the  glass,  and  incorporates  therewith  by  compared  to  those  used  on  glass, 
the   fire ;  the  rest,  and   particularly   the   blue,        '  Crown  window  glass  is  the  best  for  the  pur- 

which  is  very  difficult  to  use,  remaining  on  the  pose  of  enamelling  upon,  its  principal  composi- 

surface,  or  at  least  entering  very  little.     When  tion  or  base  being  silex,  which  is  not  only  the 

the  painting  of  all  the  pieces  is  finished,  they  are  best  substance  for  receiving  colors,  but  also  by 

carried  to  the  furnace  or  oven,  to  anneal  or  bake  far  the  best  as  the  base  for  the  fluxes.    The  best 

the  colors.  The  furnace  here  used  is  small,  built  fluxes  are  obtained  from  finely  calcined  flints, 

of  brick,  from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches  square,  lead  and  salts  forming  the  fusing  matter ;  theie 

At  six  inches  from  the  bottom  is  an  aperture  to  latter  must  be  carefully  used  in  various  propor- 

put  in  the  fuel,  and  maintain  the  fire.    Over  this  tions,  as  the  colors  or  oxides  require, 
aperture  is  a  grate,  made  of  three  square  bars  of        '  Receipts  for  the  colors. — From  gold  only  are 

iron,  which  traverse  the  furnace,  and  divide  it  prepared  any  pink  or  rose  colors,  although  it 

into  two  parts.    Two  inches  above  this  partition  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  French  have 

is  another  little  aperture,  through  which  they  pi*epared  them  from  iron,  which  may  sometimes 

take  out  pieces  to  examine  how  the  operation  answer  for  an  orange-  red,  but  will  never  prcdace 

goes  forwsLrd.    On  the  grate  is  placed  a  square  a  pink ;   and  is  very  far  (even  as  a  red)  from 

earthen  pan,  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  and  five  being  so  fixed  a  color  as  those  made  from  gold, 

or  six  inches  less  every  way  than  the  perimeter  although  it  has  been  stated  to  be  more  so.    In 

of  the  furnace.    On  one  side  hereof  is  a  little  fact,  a  color  being  well  fixed  (on  the  contrary) 

aperture,  through  which    to  make    the  trials,  depends  as  much  upon  the  pro^ierties  of  the  flux 

placed  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  furnaces  being  rightly  prepared  to  receive  it  as  on  tlie 

destined  for  the  same  end.     In  this  pan  are  the  oxide  or  coloring  matter  itself,  which  experiment 

pieces  of  glass  to  be  placed   in  the  following  only  can  firmly  elucidate, 
manner: — First,  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  covered        'All  metals  should  be  as  far  removed  from 

with  three  strata,  or  layers,  of  quicklime  pulver-  their  metallic  state  as  possible,  and  when  in  thai 

ised ;  those  strata  being  separated  by  two  others  state  from  which  it  would  be  the  most  difficult  to 

of  old  broken  glass,  the  design  whereof  is  to  restore  it,  it  is  best  calculated  for  the  purpose, 

secure  the  painted  glass  fipom  the  too  intense  therefore  gold  precipated  by  tin  is  better  than 

heat  of  the  hre.    This  done,  the  glasses  are  laid  that  by  an  alkali,  being  a  much  more  perfect 

horizontally  ou  the  last,  or  uppermost  layer  of  oxide.    Besides  that  tin  is  the  firmest  and  best 

lime.   The  first  row  of  glass  they  cover  over  with  base  for  receiving  and  holding  the  color  struck 

a  layer  of  the  same  powder  an  inch  deep ;  over  from  gold. 

this  they  lay  another  range  of  glasses ;  and  thus        '  In  combining  the  fluxes,  so  that  they  shall 

alternately  till  the  pan  is  quite  full,  taking  care  bear  the  greatest  possible  affinity  for  the  oxides 

that  the  whole  heap  always  ends  with  a  layer  of  intended,  rests  the  principal  art  of  color-making, 
the  lime-powder.  '  In  the  solutions  of  gold  and  tin  it  is  be:it  to 

The  pan  thus  prepared,  they  cover  up  the  fur-  use  more  of  the  nitric  and  as  little  of  the  mu- 

nace  with  tiles  on  a  square  table  of  eardienware,  riatic  acid  as  possible,  and  the  larger  the  pro- 

closely  luted  all  round,  only  having  five  little  portion   of  metal  that  can  be  dissolved  in  a 

apertures,  one  at  each  comer,  and  another  in  the  certain  portion  of  acids  the  better, 
middle  to  serve  as  chimneys.  *  In  the  solution  of  gold  the  beauty  of  the 

Things  thus  disposed,  there  remains  nothing  color  rests  principally  in  the  precipitate;  to  ob- 

but  to  give  the  fire  to  the  work.    The  fire  for  tain  the  best,  use  the  water  as  hot  as  possible; 

the  first  two  hours  must  be  very  moderate,  and  into  about  a  pint  of  which  drop  a  little  gold 

must  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  coction  (about  fifteen  or  twenty  drops),  then  the  tin  most 

advances  for  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  in  carefully,  by  a  drop  at  a  time  until  it  becomes  as 

which  time  it  is  usually  completed.    At  last  the  nearly  as  possible  the  color  of  port-wine  ^t ^^ 

fire,  which  at  first  was  only  of  charcoal,  is  to  be  edge  of  the  basin  ;  it  will  then  instantly  precipi- 

of  dry  wood ;  so  that  the  flame  covers  the  whole  tate  itself.   Wash  it  several  times  with  very  hot 

pan,  and  even  issues  out  at  the  chimneys.  Durinjij  water;  it  must  now  be  mixed  with  its  flux  before 

the  last  hours  they  make  asi»ays  from  time  to  it  is  suflf^reJ  to  dry. 
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*  Rose  color  should  always  be  made  from  an  is  also  considered,  for  some  purposes,  t'le  only 
oxide  that  inclines  to  the  pink  (as  itoccasionall/  thing  from  which  a  good  nxei  white  can  be 
differs) ;  the  flux  should  contain  scarcely  any  made,  but  all  that  I  have  yet  seen  made  in  this 
lead,  a  small  portion  of  silver  is  then  added, and  country  is  very  bad.  The  Venetian  white  enamel 
the  whole  finely  ground  before  div.  only  can  be  depended  on,  which  latter  more  par* 

'  I  have  entered  at  greater  length  into  the  pink  ticularly  applies  to  enamelling  on  copper.    The 

and  rose  colors  produced  from  gold  than  on  any  hard  white  enamel  is  but  very  little  understood 

others,  they  being  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  in  this  country.    By  some  its  base  is  stated  to 

produce,  and  should  never  be  made  but  on  a  be  the  oxide  of  tin,  but  it  b  very  doubtful.    This 

bright  and  clear  snn-shiny  day,  which  I  am  per-  is  that  substance  used  as  the  first  ground  or  coat^ 

suaded  has  great  influence  on  the  preparation,  ing  of  the  copper-plates  for  enamel  painting, 

as  you  never  can  produce  this  color  good  with  over  which  a  somewhat  more  transparent  and 

a  damp  atmosphere  or  a  cloudy  sky.  softer  enamel  (termed  flux)  is  laid,  which,  melt- 

'  Blue  is  made  from  cobalt;  the  best  is  that  ing  sooner  than  the  first,  is  better  adapted  for 

prepared  by  fire,  as  in  Staffordshire,  being  more  receiving  th^  colors.   In  this  style  of  painting  so 

condensed  than  that  which  is  prepared  by  the  little  can  be  done  before  it  is  necessary  to  fire 

acids.    It  is  then  fused  with  borax  ground  fine  the  picture,  that  it  frequently  requires  a  dozen 

and  washed  several  times ;  when  dry,  mixed  with  fires  to  coinplete  a  painting, 

the  flux  and  melted  together.  '  Ruby,  lliat  produced  by  the  ancients  is  what 

'  Purple  is  made  from  an  oxide  that  inclines  has  made  the  greatest  noise,  the  art  of  making 

to  the  blue,  and  the  flux  may  contain  a  much  which  being  considered  lost,  and  for  this  reason 

larger  portion  of  lead,  &c.,  as  the  rose  color,  only  principally  admired.    But  this  is  an  error,  as 

omitting  the  silver.  that  beautiful  color  is  now  made  in  as  great  per- 

'  Yellows  are  made  from  varied  proportions  of  fection  as  ever,  and  equally  well  understood, 

the  oxides  of  antimony  and  lead.    Tin  is  best  Ruby  may  be  made  either  from  gold  or  copper, 

omitted  and  silex  used  in  its  place ;  the  whole  to  When  made  from  the  latter  the  color  is  liable  to 

be  well  melted.  change  by  various  degrees  of  heat,  any  thing 

*  Orange.  Prepared  as  the  yellow,  only  intro-  above  a  red  heat  totally  dissipating  it.  That 
ducing  a  small  quantity  of  the  purple  oxide  of  made  from  gold  is  perfectly  fixed,  though  not 
gold,  and  melted  as  yellow.  quite  so  deep  a  tint ;  with  this  latter,  antimony, 

*  Brown  is  made  from  manganese  and  anti-  iron,  and  silver  are  used.  With  the  copper  red 
inony  ground  with  the  flux,  and  well  melted  tartar. 

together.  *  Painting  on  glass  requires  infinitely  more 
'  Black  is  best  when  made  from  good  iron  care  in  burning  Sian  enamel,  both  on  account 
scales  and  oxide  of  cobalt,  with  a  little  of  the  of  the  superior  size  and  brittleness  of  the  sub- 
darkest  possible  purple  oxides  of  gold,  mixed  stance ;  it  therefore  requires  many  hours  an- 
Nrith  the  flux  and  melted  together.  nealing. 

'  Green  is  made  fron\  copper  oxidated  by  fire,  *  In  the  preparing  of  glass  and  enamel  colors 

jnited  with  the  flux,  and  well  melted.   It  is  then  there  is  great  difference ;    but  the  oxides  or 

csixed  with  yellow  to  produce  a  grass  green,  and  coloring  matters  are  alike  in  all,  excepting  the 

with  white  enamel  (made  by  arsenic)  to  produce  yellow,  which  on  glass  is  produced  from  silver, 

a  blue-^een.  on  enamel  from  antimony.    A  fine  red  is  pro- 

*■  White,  which  is  seldom  used  on  glass,  is  duced  on  glass  by  the  union  of  silver  and  an- 

made  from  arsenic  mixed  with  the  flux,  and  timony.' 
«rhen  in  a  state  of  fusion  kept  well  covered.  Tin 


GL.\S  (John),  M.  A.,  the  founder  of  that  sect  the  Synod  of  Angus  and  Mearns.    So  far,  how- 

of    Independents    commonly  distinguished   in  ever,  from  retracting  or  trimming  in  his  princi- 

Scotland  by  the  name  of   Glassites,  and   in  pies,  he  still  more  openly  avowed  and  main- 

£liigland  by  that  of  "Sandemanians.     See  Inde-  tained  them,  in  a  tract  published  the  following 

PEWDENTS.    His  father  was  minister  of  Abeme-  year,  entitled,  A  Congregation   subject  to  no 

thy ;  and  he  was  bom  at  his  father's  manse  in  Jurisdiction  under  Heaven.     He  was  deposed 

1695      He  was  educated  and  obtained  the  de-  in  1728,  and  immediately  afterwards  connected 

{free of  M.A.  at  St.  Andrews;  and  was,  when  a  himself  with  a  few  poor  people  who  adhered  to 

▼ery  young  man,  ordained  minister  of  Tealing,  him ;    and,  althougn  his  adherents  have  never 

Dear  Dundee.    His  doctrines  and  ministry  were  been  numerous,  the  doctrines  which  he  tauglit 

remarkable,  and  drew  much  attention ;  and,  even  have  been  generally  spread  through  Britain  and 

iirbile  connected  with  the  establishment,  his  pe-  many  parts  of  America.     lie  was  subjected  to 

culiar  ideas  of  the  purity  of  church  communion  great  poverty  for  many  years,  in  supporting  a 

and  government,  were  observable     In  1727  he  numerous  family  of  thirteen  children ;  and  died 

published  a  work,  entitled  The  Testimony  of  the  at  Dundee,  in  November,  1773,  highly  valued 

King  of  Martyrs,  in  which    his  Independent  by  his  friends,  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 

principles  were  fully  developed.    In  that  treatise  him.   He  published  many  religious  Tracts,  which 

be  maintains  the  inconsistency  of  any  connexion  were  collected  and  printed  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  and 

between  civil  establishments  and  the  church  of  since  reprinted  in  5  vohi.  The  leading  doctrines 

Christ,  which  is  iiot  of  this  world.    This  publi-  in  these  works,  are,  1.  The  divinity  of  Christ, 

cation,  with  other  concurring  circumstances,  pro-  and  the  perfection  of  his  righteousness  to  justify 

doced  a  long  controversy  between  Mr.  Glas  and  the  ungodly;    2.    Purity  of    Christian  com- 
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4nunion ;  3.  Independence  of  all  human  au-  rains  of  the  abbey.    Glastonbury  is  five  miha 

thority  in  matters  of  conscience ;  4.  The  strictest  S.  S.  W.  of  Wells,  and  126  west  of  London, 

subjection  to  civil  government  and  magbtracy  in  Glastonbury   Thorn,  n.  s.    A   species  of 

civil  concems;   and,  5.  Unqualified  obedience  medlar, 

to  the  commands  of  Christ  and  his  apost)e<(.  This  species  of  thorn  prodaces  some  bunches  of 

GLASSE  (George  Henry),  a  modem  classical  flowers  In  Winter,  and  flowers  again  in  the  Spring, 

scholar  of  some  eminence,  was  educated  at  J/itter. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  GLATZ,  or  Kladsko,  a  country  of  the  Pros- 

of  M.A.   in  1782.      His  father,   Dr.  Samuel  sian  States,  surrounded  by  Silesia,  Moravia,  and 

Glasse,  resigned  in   1785  the  rectory  of  Han-  Bohemia.     It  has  a  territorial  extent  of  550 

well,  Middlesex,  in  his  favor.    He  held  it  till  square  miles,  and  is  one  of  the  most  elevated 

his  death  in  November,  1809.     Mr.  Glasse  at  an  parts  of  Europe,  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  Sudetic 

early  period  of  hb  life  possessed  a  Femarkable  range  of  mountains.    The  most  noted  of  this 

facility  of  writing  Greek  verses.     In  1781  he  province  are  the  Eulengehirge,  the  Schneeberg, 

published  a  translation  of  Mason's  Caractacus,  which  divides  it  from  Moravia^  and  the  Heu- 

and  in  1788  a  translation  of  the  Samson  Ago-  scheur.    In  the  interior  some  beautiful  valleys 

nistes  of  Milton  into  Greek  verse.    He  published  diversify  and  animate  the  scenery.  '  The  rivers 

likewise  Contemplations  on  the  Sacred  History,  are  the  Neiss,  the  March,  and  the  Erlitz.    The 

altered  from  the  Works  of  Bishop  Hall,  4  vols,  pastures  are  fine,  the  cattle  numerous,  and  some 

13mo. ;  Louisa,  a  Narrative  of  Facts,  supposed  little  com  is  exported.    This  country  also  cou- 

10  throw  light  on  the  Mysterious  History  of  the  tains  coal,  chalk  pits,  and  a  number  of  mineial 

Lady  of   the  Hay-stack,  translated   from  the  springs;  together  with  mines  of  silvei,  lead, 

French  ;  a  Volume  of  Sermons  on  various  sub-  copper,  and  iron,  but  they  are  wrought  on  but 

jects,  &c.  a  small  scale.      Flax  is  cultivated  commonly, 

GLASTONBURY,  a  town  of  England,  in  and  spinning  and  weaving  are  considerable nur- 

Somersetshire,  anciently  called  Avalonia.     It  is  suits.    This  was  formerly  a  lordship,  dependent 

noted  for  a  famous  abbey,  some  magnificent  on  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  subject  to  Austria 

ruins  of  which  still  remain.    The  curious  struc-  till  1742,  when  it  was  seized  by  Frederic  II., 

tore  called  the  abbot's  kitchen  is  pretty  entire,  and  has  ever  since  been  retained  by  Prussia. 

The  monks  pretended  that  it  was  the  residence  It  forms  an  important  pass  between  Bohemisi 

of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  of  St.  Patrick,  and  Silesia,  and  is  included  in  the  government 

Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  erected  a  church  of  Reichenbach,  in  that  province.    Inhabitants 

here,  A.D.  708,  which  he  and  his  successors  en-  100,000. 

riched  so  much,  that  the  abbot  had  the  title  of  GLATz,the  capital  of  the  above  district,  stands 
lord,  and  sat  among  the  barons  in  parliament :  on  the  Neiss,  between  two  noble  hills,  one  of 
not  even  a  bishop  or  prince  durst  set  foot  on  the  which  is  surmounted  by  an  old  castle,  and  the 
isle  of  Avalon,  in  which  the  abbey  stands,  with-  other  by  a  regular  modem  fortress.  The  town 
out  his  leave.  The  revenue  was  about  £40,000  itself  is  likewise  fortified.  The  manulactures 
a-year,  besides  seven  parks  stocked  with  deer. .  are  leather  and  carpets.  Glatz  contains  tie  only 
In  853  it  was  ruined  by  the  Danes,  but  rebuilt  Lutheran  parish  church  in  the  district.  It  sur- 
by  king  Edward  I.  In  1184  both  the  iovm  and  rendered  to  the  Prussians  in  1742,  was  taken  by 
abbey  were  burnt,  and  in  1276  suffered  much  by  storm  by  the  Austrians  in  1759,  but  restored  at 
an  earthquake.  Richard  Witing,  the  last  abbot,  the  peace  of  1763.  It  surrendered  to  a  body 
who  had  100  monks  and  400  domestics,  was  of  Wirtemberg  and  Bavarian  troops  26th  of 
hanged  on  Torhill,  in  his  pontificals,  with  two  July,  1807,  and  is  now  the  chief  town  of  a 
of  his  monks,  for  refiising  to  take  the  oath  of  circle  in  the  government  of  Reichenbach,  fii^y- 
supremacy  to  Henry  VIlI.  Edgar  and  many  five  miles  south  by  west  of  Breslau,  and  ninety- 
other  Saxon  kings  were  buried  here.  It  is  said  four  east  of  Prague.  Inhabitants  6700. 
that  Heniy  II.,  relying  on  the  tradition  of  several  GLATZERGEBIRGE,  a  mountain  ridge, 
songs,  which  recorded  this  to  be  the  burial-place  forming  part  of  the  Sudetic  chain,  in  the  north- 
of  king  Arthur,  ordered  a  search  to  be  made,  east  of  Bohemia.  The  main  range  touches  the 
when  a  leaden  cross  was  discovered  with  a  Latin  north  of  Moravia,  and  sends  off  secondary 
inscription  in  rude  Gothic  characters,  thus  trans-  branches  to  the  west,  through  the  south  of  Be- 
lated :  'Here lies  the  famous  king  Arthur,  buried  hemia,  and  through  the  north  as  &r  as  Saxony, 
in  the  isle  of  Avalon.'  Beneath  vras  found  a  GLAUBER  (John  Rodolphus),  a  celebrated 
coffin  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock,  wherein  German  chemist,  who  ffourisned  about  1646.  He 
were  the  bones  of  a  human  body,  supposed  to  wrote  a  great  number  of  treatises  on  chemistn", 
be  those  of  king  Arthur ;  which  were  then  de-  some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  Frend). 
posited  in  the  church,  and  covered  with  a  sump-  All  his  works  have  been  collected  into  one  vo- 
tuous  monument.  Every  cottage  has  part  of  a  lume,  entitled,  Glauberus  Concentratus,  which 
pillar,  a  door,  or  a  window  of  the  old  building,  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  was  printed 
Here  are  two  parish  churches.  This  town,  at  London  in  folio,  in  1689.  Mr.  Brande  speaks 
while,  under  its  abbots,  was  a  parliamentary  highly  of  his  discoveries.  Sulphate  of  soda 
borough,  but  it  lost  that  and  its  privilege  of  a  vvas  first  combined  by  him,  and  cadled  Glauber's 
corporation  ;  the  latter  of  which,  however,  was  salts. 

restored  by  queen  Anne,  who  granted  it  a  new  GLAUCHAU,  a  town  and  district  of  the 

charter  for  a  mayor  and  burgesses.    The  only  county  of  Schonburg,  Saxony,  on  the  Mulda. 

manufacture  is  stockings,  but  the  chief  support  Its  neighbourhood,  though  not  fertile,  aboundi 

of  the  place  is  the  resort  of  strangers  to  see  the  in  wood  and  metals,  and  its  cotton  manuiao- 
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tnxes  are  considefable.    It  is  also  the  centre  of        GLAZING.     The  most  ancient  species   of 

the  public  business  of  the  different  districts  be-  glazing  was  in  lead-work,  as  our  many  catbedra.s 

longing  to  the  court  of  Schonburg.    Inhabitants  and  religious  houses,  still  extant,  demonstrate ; 

4000.     It  is  fifty-three  miles  west  of  Dresden,  and  fixing  glass  in  leaden  frames  is  still  contin* 

and  six  norAi  of  Zwickau.  ued  for  the  same  description  of  buildings. 

GLAUCO'MA,  fi.s.    Gr.  ^Xovkm^ui;  FT.gUm-        The  business  of  a  glazier,  if  considered  in  its 

come.    A  fault  in  ^e  eye,  which  changes  the  crys^  most  simple  operations,  consists  in  fitting  all  the 

talline  humor  into  a   grayish  color,    without  various  kinds  of  glass  manufactured  and  sold, 

detriment  of  sight,  and  therein  differs  from  what  into  sashes  previously  prepared  to  receive  them. 

is  commonly  understood  by  suffusion.  The  sashes,  as  they  are  now  made,  have  a  groove 

The  gUmeama  is  no  other  disease  than  the  cataract,  or  rebate  formed  on  the  back  of  their  cross  and 

Sharp,  vertical  bars,  adapted  to  admit  the  glass :  into 

Glaucoma,  from  yXovcoc,  sea-green,  or  sky  these  rebates  the  glazier  minutely  fits  the  squares, 

color,  is  a  disease  in  the  eyes,  wherein  the  crys-  jj»c**  *>«  ^^  >»  a  composition  called  putty. 

talline  humor  is  turned  of  a  bluish  or  greenish  The  putty  consists  of  pounded  whiting  beaten  up 

color,  and  its  transparency  hereby  diminished.  "^^  \vMeed  od,  and  so  kneaded  and  worked  to- 

To  those  in  whom  this  disorder  is  forming,  all  ^V  ^  ^  ™^^  a  tough  and  tenacious  cement, 

objects  appear  as  through  a  cloud  or  mist ;  when  ^^  »  ^[  R^at  durability ;  this  the  glazier  colors 

entirely  formed,  the  visual  rays  are  all  intercepted  *<>  5«»t  ^he  sashes  he  may  have  in  hand.    If  ibey 

and  nothing  is  seen  at  all.     The  glaucoma  is  are  common  deal  sashes  the  putty  is  left  and 

usuaUy  dbUnguUhed  from  the  cataract  or  suf-  J**^  a*  ^^^  manufactured ;   but  if  they  are  ma- 

fiision,  in  this,  that  in  the  cataract  the  whiteness  *^o?any  it  is  colored  with  ochre  till  it  approaches 

appean  in  the  pupil,  very  near  the  cornea ;  but  ™^^«  nearly  that  of  the  sashes. 

it  shows  deeper  in  the  glaucoma.     Some  late  ^  1°  glazmg  windows  the  color  of  the  glass  is 

authors,  however,  maintain  the   cataract   and  ">*^  ^^  ^*»>ch  the  greatest  beauty  is  given  to 

glaucoma  to  be  the  same  disease.    According  to  ^l^*^''^ »  ^nd  to  effect  this  successfully  many 

them,  the  cataract  U  not  a  film,  or  pellicle,  different  manufactones  have  been  established. 

formed  before  the  pupil,  as  had  always  been  The  most  usual  kind  of  window-glass  now  found 

imagined;  but  an  inspissation  or  induration  of  ^^  the  glaziers'  is  called  crown  glass :  it  is  picked 

the  humor  itself,  whereby  its  transparency  is  ^i  ^i^i^eA  at  the  manufactory  into  the  several 

prevented  ;    which  brings  the  cataract  to  the  different  kmds  which  are  known  as  firsts,  seconds, 

glaucoma.    According  to  Mr.  Sharp,  the  glau-  and  thirds,  and  which  particularly  denote  the 

coma  of   the  ancient  Greeks  is  the    present  qualities  of  the  several  kmds  of  glass,  the  first 

cataract ;  but  M.  St.  Yves  says,  it  is  a  cataract  ^^^Z  J^nown  as  best  crown,  the  next  in  quality 

accompanied  with  a  gutta  serena.     See  Sua-  ^fcond  crown,  and  the  last  thirds  or  third  crown, 

Q  EKY.  ^^  price  of  each  varying  according  to  the  Quality. 

GLAUCUS,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  deity  of  The  glass  is  in  pieces,  called  tables,  of  about 
the  sea,  who,  before  his  deification,  was  a  fisher-  "^ee  feet  in  diameter  each ;  and,  when  selected 
man  of  Anthedon.  Having  one  day  taken  a  ^^  picked  as  above,  they  are  packed  in  crates, 
considerable  number  of  fishes,  which  he  laid  J^el^e  of  such  tables  being  put  in  each  crate  of 
apon  the  bank,  he  perceived  that  as  soon  as  ^^^  0a»>  ^^^^  >n  the  seconds,  and  eighteen  m 
they  touched  an  herb  that  grew  on  the  shore,  ^e  ^^^^^  The  crates  consist  of  an  open  fram- 
tbey  received  new  strength,  and  leaped  again  >»?  o^  unhewn  wood,  and  the  glass  is  packed  in 
into  the  sea ;  upon  which  he  was  tempted  to  t*>em  in  straw  for  security.  The  glaziers  pur- 
taste  of  the  herb  himself,  and  instantly  leaped  chase  such  glass  by  the  crate,  although  the  duty 
into  the  sea  after  them,  where  he  was  metamor-  on  >*  is  collected  by  the  pound.  The  price  of  a 
phosed  into  a  Triton,  and  became  one  of  the  sea  f^^  of  glass  vanes  as  its  quality,  the  best  crown 
^^^  being  now  (since  the  late  additional  duty)  worth 

GLAVE,,.,.    Fr.gfai«e;  Wel,h«fa./,ahook.  "'^".VIT-^'".'"^  ^'-  ^"^'  rt  '^°°'^'  ""''^i 

.  y     J    ^    ,       t  ,\ .      '  G    J9  and  the  thirds  two  guineas.    There  are  several 

A  broad  sword;  a  falchion.  manufactories  for  what  is  called  crown   glass, 

And  whet  her  toQge  u  iharpe  as  twerde  or  ^/«w.  fcm  the   most  esteemed  in  the  market  ts  that 

Chaucer.  The  Comi  of  Low.  which  is  made  at  Newcastle  and  its  neighbour- 
Two  hundred  Greeks  came  next  in  tight  well  trycd,  KQod 

N«i  .urr.y  «-a,ed  in  steel  or  iron  strong.  ^^^^     j^  .         ^      ^  ^^^^  j^3   ^^^ 

Bat  each  a  olaoe  hath  pendant  by  hu  side.    Fatrfax.  i  •  i.  •  .i     •     j  j  r       n  ^i. 

^  I-  /  ^  which  IS  greatly  in  demand  for  all  the  purposes 

GLAVER,  v.n.    Sax.  jlipan;  Welsh  gLive,  in  which  color  is  not  so  particulariy  sought  for. 
flattery.     It  is  still  retained  in  Scotland.    To  This  sort  of  glass  is  used  in  the  glazing  of  the 
flatter;  to  wheedle.    A  low  word.  windows  of  cottages;   also  for  green  and  hot- 
Kingdoms  have  their  distempers,  intermissions,  and  houses,  to  which  it  is  found  to  answer  every  pur- 
paroxysms,  as  well  as  natural  bodies  ;  and  a  glmering  pose.     It  is  not  more  than  one-half  the  cost  of 
conndl  is  as  dangerous  as  a  wheedling  priest,  or  a  the  crown  glass.  The  green  glass  appears  to  have 
ftattering  physician.                                V Estrange,  he^n  the  most  ancient  kind  made  use  of,  as  most 
GLAUX,  in  botany,   a  genus  of   the  mo-  of  the  vestiges  remaining  in  the  old  windows 
nogynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants,  approach  veiy  nearly  in  their  quality  to  what  is 
natural  ordet  seventeenth  calycanthema: :  cal.  now  sold  under  that  designation.     The  glaziers 
monophyllous :    cob.   none:    caps,  unilocular,  also  prepare  the  crown  glass  so  as  to  produce 
quinqv'tvalved,   and   pentaspermous.     Species  an  opaque  effect :  it  is  adapted  to  prevent  the 
^ne  only ;  a  sea-coast  herb.  inconvenience  of  being  overlooked.     It  is  tech 
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nicallj  called  ground  glass,  which  is  not  impro-  glass  is  sent  in  sizes  exactly  corresponding  to  the 

per,  inasmuch  as   it  is   rendered  opaque  by  order  given,  and  will  be  charged  as  such  only  : 

rubbing  away  the  polish  from  off  its  surface ;  to  this  circumstance  is  of  some  importance  when 

do  which  the  glazier  tikes  care  to  have  the  sheets  large  quantities  are  required,  as  is  not  unfre- 

or  panei  of  glass  brought  to  their  proper  size  ;  quently  the  case  at  this  time,  when  plate  glass  is 

then  they  are  laid  down  smoothly  as  well  as  firm,  so  much  in  fashion.  The  company  often  require 

either  on  sand  or  any  other  substance  which  is  three  or  four  months  to  execute  an  order  of  any 

adapted  to  admit  of  its  lying  securely.    lie  then  magnitude.    The  value  of  such  kind  of  glass  is 

ruba  it  with  sand  and  water,  or  emery,  till  the  very  considerable  in  comparison  of  the  other 

polish  is  completely  removed :  it  is  tlien  washed,  sorts ;    common    sized   squares    for   windows 

dried,  and  stopped  into  the  window  for  which  amounting  from  two  to  three  pounds  each,  and 

It  was  prepared.    There  was  a  species  of  glass,  sometimes,  in  French  windows,  as  high  as  five 

made  origioally  at  Venice,  which  was  manufac-  pounds.    It  is,  nevertheless,  so  much  preferred, 

tured  wholly  for  this  purpose,  and  b  now  to  be  at  this  time,  that  even  our  shop  windows  in  the 

seen  in  many  counting-bouses  and  old  buildings,  leading  streets  are  daily  becoming  glazed  with 

Its  general  appearance  presented  an  uneven  sur-  it. 

face,  appeanng  as  though  indented  all  over  with  There  are  also  many  other  sorts  of  plate  glass 

wires,  leaving  the  intervening  shapes  in  the  form  in  use,  among  these,  that  which  is  (^led  Ger- 

of  lozenges.  This  glass  was  very  thick  and  strong,  man  sheet  is  the  moot  esteemed;  its  color  is 

and  is  of  the  description  known  as  plate  glass,  beautiful,  being  the  most  colorless  of  any  made. 

None  of  it  has  been  imported  into  England  for  but  its  outside  appearance  is  disagreeable,  it  be- 

many  years  past ;  in  consequence  of  which  grind-  ing  very  uneven  or  wavy.  Indeed  it  resembles,  on 

ing  the  crowo  glass,  as  above  described,  has  been  its  outside,  a  substance  which  has  been  subjected 

made  use  of  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  How-  to  the  hammer.    The  plate  glass  seen  in  win- 

ever,  it  was  lately  manufactured  and  sold  in  ta-  dows,  of  a  red  tint,  was  much  in  use  about  twenty 

bles  at  the  dep6t  for  plate  glass  lately  established  years  since,  and  is  of  German  manufacture,  and 

in  East  Smithfield.  known  among  the  glaziers  as  Bohemian  plate 

The  crown  glass  not  admitting  of  being  cut  to  glass ;  its  color  at  first  was  calculated  to  strike, 
very  larse  sized  squares,  and  the  fashion  of  mak-  but  color  is  no  recommendation  to  glass,  and 
ing  folding  sashes  having  become  general,  re-  hence  it  is  now  almost  laid  aside, 
course  has  been  had  to  obtain  tables  of  sizes  Glaziera  value  their  work  by  feet,  inches,  and 
adequate  to  admit  of  pieces  being  taken  out  of  parts,  and  the  value  of  the  glass  increases  as  that 
them  adapted  to  glaze  .such  windows.  This  was  of  the  size  of  its  squares.  Their  charges  are  re- 
first  attempted  at  a  glass-house  at  Ratcliffe,  near  gulated  by  the  master,  and  wardens,  and  court- 
London  ;  it  flailed  however,  from  there  not  being  assistants  of  the  Company  of  Glaziers,  who  are 
a  demand  capable  of  supporting  such  a  manu-  generally  not  unmindful  of  themselves, 
factory.  The  Newcastle  people  are,  however,  at  The  glass  squares  of  cottages,  and  church- 
this  time  succeeding  in  producing  their  tables  windows  which  are  glazed  in  leaden  rebates,  are 
in  size  commensurate  to  answer  almost  every  technically  called  quarries.  The  lead  for  such 
purpose.  windows  is  cast  for  the  purpose,  and  purchased 

The  most  beautiful  glass  made  use  of  is  that  by  the  glaziers  in  packages  by  the  cwt ;  it  is  cut 

sold  by  the  British  Plate  Glass  Company  of  I^U  to  the  sizes  and  lengths  required,  and  soldered 

bion  Place,  which  is  manufactured  by  them  at  together  at  their  intersections :   the  leaden  work 

Ravenscroft,  in  Lancashire.    This  glass  is  nearly  is  of  various  sizes,  in  proportion  to  the  strength 

colorless,  and  of  a  sufficient  thickness  to  admit  of  the  work  for  which  it  is  wanted ;  and  is  so  soft 

of  its  being  polished  to  the  greatest  delicacy,  as  to  be  easily  bent  where  the  groove  is  left  in  it 

Yrom  this  depot  looking-glasses  may  be  obtained  for  the  glass :  one  side  or  cheek  of  which  is 

of  surprising  dimensions ;  and  hence  it  is  that  pressed  down  all  round,  the  shape  being  left  in 

most  of  the  plate  glass,  so  much  the  fashion  in  it  for  the  glass  by  a  small  tool  called  a  stopping- 

our  windows,  is  obtained.    This  company  sell  knife ;  the  quarry  is  put  into  the  place  so  made 

their  glass  in  proportion  to  its  size^  the  value  in-  for  it,  and,  with  the  same  tool,  the  side  of  the 

creasing  as  it  increases.    At  their  warehouse  are  groove,  which  had  been  thus  bent  down  to  admit 

to  be  seen  thousands  of  different  sized  plates,  it,  is  raised  up  to  the  cm^n-y,  and  is  afterwards 

every  one  of  which  is  labelled  of  its  size  in  inches  smoothed  close  to  it.     These  kinds  of  windows 

only,  as  it  is  by  inches  that  such  glass  is  bought  are  farther  strengthened  by  vertical  and  cross 

and  sold.  bars  of  iron,  to  which  the  leaden  ones  are  se- 

The  glaziers,  in  glazing  windows  of  plate  glass,  cured  by  bands  soldered  to  the  latter,  and  bent 

strike  it  out  to  the  size  required  by  a  fine  dia-  and  twisted  round  the  former;  in  cottage  win- 

mond,  after  which  they  break*  off  the  pieces  by  dows  these  bars  are  often  of  wood,  to  wUch  the 

pincers ;   such  glass  varies  in  its  thickness  from  bands  are  fastened  in  a  similar  manner, 

one-eighth  to  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Glaziers  now  cut  all  their  glass  out  with  the 

Purchasers  of  glass  of  this  company  may  almost  diamond^  whereas  formerly  an  iron  was  made  use 

always  be  suited  in  the  sizes  they  may  want  at  of  for  that  purpose,  called  a  grozing  iron.     It 

the  aep6t  in  Albion  Place,  but -if  the  pieces  are  was  an  instrument  in  shape  not  unlike  a  key, 

larger  than  the  size  required,  the  loss  occasioned  such  as  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and 

by  reducing  it  &lls  on  the  buyer,  as  he  must  pay  shutting  locks ;  and  had  wards  in  its  sides  which 

for  the  whole  of  its  admeasurement    But  if  an  were  applied  to  scratch  the  surface  and  snap  off 

order  be  left  to  be  executed,  and  time  allowed  the  part  required  to  be  separated.    The  diamond 

to  send  to  the  manufactory  at  Ravenscroft,  the  now  in  general  use  is  as  complete  for  this  pur- 
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pose  as  can  ponsibly  be  wished,  as,  by  merely  charges.  They  adopt  those  of  the  Glaciers' Com- 
diawing  it  oyer  the  glass  to  be  cut,  its  surface  pany  usually,  and  it  is  from  these  charges  that 
becomes  so  regularly  fractured  as  to  allow,  by  a  the  surveyors  regulate  theirs  (or,  as  it  is  generally 
small  pressure  downwards,  the  piece  operated  called,  the  measure  and  value) ;  but  glazing  may 
upon  to  be  easily  removed.     But,  to  answer  this  be  done  (with  a  good  profit  to  the  glazier)  at  fi& 
purpose,  the  diamond  spark  must  be  left  in  its  teen  per  cent,  less  than  either,  and  with  glass  as 
natural  state  as  found  in  the  mines,  its  principal  good,  and  as  neatly  and  well  cut  in  as  it  is  gen- 
virtue  lying  in  its  outward  coal.    It  is  ascertain-  erally  by  the  master  who  adopts  his  charges  from 
ed  that,  when  it  is  cut  or  polished,  it  loses  all  its  the  Company's  list  of  prices.    Good  glazing  re- 
power  in  promoting  the  fracture  on  the  glass,  quires  that  all  the  glass  be  cut  full  into  the 
To  make  tne  diamond  usehil  to  the  glazier  it  is  rebates,  that  is,  that  £e  glass  fill  the  void  left  for 
fixed   in  lead,  secured  by  a  ferule  of  brass,  it  in  the  sash  completely.   When  the  glass  is  cut 
fastened  to  a  handle  of  ebony  or  other  hard  wood ;  too  small,  or  even  too  laree,  it  is  easily  broken 
the  whole  together  not  assuming  a  size  larger  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  within,  or  by  the 
than  a  moderate-sized  drawing  pencil.  The  dia-  wind  from  without ;  careless  glaziers  not  unfre- 
mood,  thus  described,  constitutes  the  principal  quently,  when  they  have  cut  their  glass  too  small, 
working  tool  of  the  glazier,  and  its  scarcity  ren-  leave  the  putty  projecting  frt)m  the  wood  very 
ders  its  value  to  a  journeyman  of  some  little  im-  full  all  round  to  hide  this  defect  in  their  glazing, 
portance ;   some  masters  in  this  business  supply  but  no  glazier  who  has  any  respect  for  his  repu* 
theirmen  with  this  tool,  while  others  require  tnem  tation  would  suffer  glass  so  cut  to  be  sent  from 
to  find  their  own.  out  of  his  premises.  The  putty  in  no  case  should 
The  other  tools  which  they  use  consist  of  a  ni/f ,  project  beyond  the  line  of  the  wood  in  the  inside, 
commonly  of  three  feet  in  length,  divided  into  or,  more  properly,  the  moulding  side  of  the  win- 
thirty-six  parts  or  inches,  and  each  part  or  inch  dow ;  but  should  be  exactly  fair  and  level  with  it 
again   divided  into  fractions.      With  this  the  in  every  part.    Large  squares  of  glass  should  be 
squares  and  tables  of  glass  are  divided,  and  cut  firmly  beaded  in  the  rebate  of  the  sash,  in  putty 
to  the  several  sizes  wanted.    A  glazier  also  wants  of  a  moderate  consistence  in  point  of  tempering, 
several  small  tiraiglU'edges  for  the  diamond  to  and,  when  so  bedded  all  round,  small  sprigs  or 
work  against.    A  straight-edge  consists  merely  of  tacks  should  be  driven  into  the  rebate  to  further 
a  th:n  piece  of  mahogany,  or  other  hard  wood,  secure  it  in  the  sash,  and  the  whole  should  after- 
about  two  inches  wide,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wards  be  further  covered  with  another  lining  of 
in  thickness,  wrought  quite  parallel,  having  its  putty  spread  quite  smoothW  all  round  the  rebate 
faces  right  and  left  splayed  off  a  little  to  allow  on  the  outside.    Sashes,  of^'^whatever  description 
of  the  diamond  being  drawn  more  correctly  they  may  be,  should  always  be  once  painted  over, 
against  its  edge.   They  have  also  ttopping-knives  or,  as  it  is  called,  primed,  before  they  are  put  into 
Cm- bedding  the  glass  in  the  wooden  rebates  of  the  hands^of  the  glazier. 
the  lashes.  With  this  knife  the  workman  smooths  GLEAM,  o.  n.  &  it.  s.  "^     Sax.  selioma ;  Germ. 
aaod  spreads  the  putty  to  secure  the  glass  in  the  GvEkU*ivG,adj.         >gliumen.  Sudden  shoot 
sasJhes.     In   repairs  of  windows    for  broken  Gleakt,  o^^*.            3  of  light ;  lustre ;  bright- 
squares,  which  tne  glazier  calb  'stopping  in/  or  ness :  to  dart  suddenly,  as  a  flash  of  lightning;  a 
*  squares  stopped  in/  he  makes  use  of  another  bright  and  gentle  light. 
knife  for  the  purpose  of  hacking  out  the  old  putty.  Then  was  the  fair  Dodonian  tne  far  teen 
and  which  is  termed  the '  hacking-out  tool,'  and  Upon  levcn  hills  to  spread  hii  gladsome  gleam ; 
consists  literally  of  no  more  than  an  old  broken  And  conquerors  bedecked  with  his  green  p 
knife  ground  sharp  on  its  edge,  and  also  at  the  Along  the  banks  of  the  Aosoniaa  stream.  Spemmr* 
end  where  it  has  been  broken  off  from  the  rest  of  ^'  l^**'*  g^fn 
the  blade.      The  old  putty  is  cut  out  of  the  re-  ^^  dawning  light  tamed  thitherward  in  haste 
bates  by  applying  the  hacking-out  tool  all  round  ^*»  truvelled  steps.              MUian's  Paradise  Leti 
them,  by  striking  it  at  its  thickest  or  upper  edge  ^*  ^  bent  down  to  look  jost  opposite, 
with  a  common  hammer  until  the  whole  of  the  ^  "^J^  ^*f>a  «»•  ^»««nr  gleam  appeared, 
old  putty  is  removed,  which,  when  done,  the  re-  Bending  to  look  on  me. 

bate*^  of  &e  sash  U  scraped  and  smoolhed  all  ^^^  u  ifntV/d  i?i  ^       '^  "^ ' 

J  u    *L      *              u  *r        J  *u  Watery  it  snmes,  and  will  foe  soon  o  ercast. 

round  by  the  stoppmg-knife,  and  the  new  square  Jhvden. 

of  glass  is  cut  into  the  sash,  bedded  in  putty,  and  ^^  ken  them  from  afar ;  the  setUng  sun 

finished.   The  ghizier  also  requires  a  pair  of  com-  PUys  on  their  shining  arms  and  burnished  helmeu, 

passes,  made  in  one  of  their  legs  with  a  socket  And  coven  all  the  field  with  gleama  of  fire.  Addutm. 

adapted  to  receive  the  handle  of  the  diamond  ;  In  the  dear  axnre  gleam  the  flocks  ai«  seen, 

'with  the  compasses  so  prepared  he  draws  and  And  floating  foresu  paint  the  waves  with  green, 

cnits  out  all  the  shapes  of  glass  required  for  the  Pope. 

glazing  of  Ian-lights,  or  other  circular  portions  of  Noaght  was  seen,  and  novght  was  heard, 

glass  wanted  in  sashes.  ^^  dreadful  gleame. 

There  are  in  London  several  tradesmen  known  ^*^!L^"  ^'^'i'           ^.     ^        ^*  *'  ^^*»- 

only  as  glm<utttrs ;  their  business  embraces  the  -n.?       u"'  a  •PP"'*'^^  ^^^'  .       ,  ^ 

jf-      z.  s.    r^i^      1           1        L-  L  .u         ^'11  The  meek-eyed  mom  appeals,  mother  of  dews. 

cattiDg  oot  of  th«  glass  only,  which  they  rettil  m  ^,  ^m  hiJ^Uam^  i?Xe  d.ppM  B«.. 

pieces  or  squares  exactly  to  the  size  applied  for,  '                         '^'^           Thameoiu 

the  parties  purehasing  undertaking  of  themselves  on  each  hand  the  gushing  waters  play, 

the  business  of  stopping  them  in.  And  down  the  rough  cascade  white  dashing  fall. 

The  prices  of  the  glaziers  are  very  irregular.  Or  gleam  in  lengthened  vistas  through  the  treea. 

wbea  left  to  themselves  to  make  their  own  a^ 
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And  fiitt  a  wildlj  mannoring  wind  'gan  creep 
Sbfill  to  ringing  ear ;  then  upen  bright. 
With  inftanianeoat^itfaaiy  illnmed  the  vault  of  na^. 

Beaitie. 
And  this  she  told  with  some  ooafasion  and 
Dismay,  the  usual  consequence  of  dreams 
Of  the  unpleasant  kind,  with  none  at  hand 
To  expound  their  vain  and  visionary  gUamt, 

Bffron. 

GLEAN,  V.  a.  icn.i.^     Fr. glaner  ;  Lat gni- 

GLEAN'En,  n.  s.  Smcm ;  or  more  probably, 

Gleak'ing,  n.  s.        3  according    to    others, 

from  Lat.  glans,  an  acorn.    To  gather  ears  of 

com  after  the  reapers ;  to  collect  slowly. 

They  gleaned  of  them  in  the  highways  five  thousand 
men.  Jwiget  xx.  45. 

She  came  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the  reapers. 

RtUhix. 
There  shall  be  as  the  shaking  of  an  olive-tree,  and 
as  the  gleaning  of  grapes  when  the  vintage  is  done. 

/soloA. 
And  I  come,  after,  glemng  here  and  there  ; 
And  am  full  glad,  if  I  may  find  an  ere 
Of  any  godely  worde  that  ye  han  lefte. 

Chaucer,  Prol,  to  the  Legende  of  Good  Women. 
Gather 
So  much  as  from  occasions  yon  may  glean. 
If  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus. 

Shakipeare. 
That  goodness 
OS  gleaning  all  die  land's  wealth  into  one. 
Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion. 

Id. 
Plains,  meads,  and  orchards,  all  the  day  he  plies  ; 
The  gleam  of  yellow  thyme  distond  his  thighs  : 
He  spoils  the  safiron.  Drgden't  VwrgU. 

But  Argive  chiefs,  and  Agamemnon's  train. 
When  his  refulgent  arms  flashed  through  the  shady 

plain. 
Fled  from  his  well-known  face  with  wonted  fear ; 
As  when  his  thundering  sword  and  pointed  spear 
Drove  headlong  to  their  ships,  and  gleaned  the  routed 
rear.  Id.  JBneid. 

Cheap  conquest  for  his  following  friends  remained ; 
He  reaped  the  field*  and  they  bat  only  gleaned, 

Dryden, 
In  the  knowledge  of  bodies  we  must  be  content  to 
glean  what  we  can  from  particular  experiments ;  since 
we  cannot,  from  a  discovery  of  their  real  CMences, 
grasp  at  a  time  whole  sheaves,  and  in  bundles  com- 
prehend the  nature  and  properties  of  whole  species 
together.  Locke. 

An  ordinary  coffee-house  gleaner  of  the  city  is  an 
arrant  statesman.  Id. 

The  precept  of  not  gathering  their  land  clean,  bat 
that  something  should  be  left  to  the  poor  to  glean,  was 
a  secondary  offering  to  God  himself.  Nelsom. 

The  orphan  and  widow  are  members  of  the  same 
common  family,  and  have  a  right  to  be  supported  out 
of  the  incomes  of  it,  as  the  poor  Jews  had  to  gather 
the  gleaningt  of  the  rich  man's  harvest.      Atterhury. 

For  still  the  worid  prevailed,  and  its  dread  laugh. 
Which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn. 
Should  his  heart  own  a  gleamet  in  the  field. 

She  went,  by  hard  necessity  compelled. 
To  glean  Palamon's  fields.  Id.  Amtmnn, 

Glean  IHO.  By  the  customs  of  some  coun- 
tries, particularly  those  of  Melun  and  Estampes 
in  France,  before  the  revolution,  all  farmers  and 
others  were  forbid,  either  by  themselves  or  ser- 
vants, to  put  any  cattle  into  the  fields,  or  pre- 
Tent  gleaning  in   any  manner  whatever,    for 


twenty-four  hoars  after  canying  off  the  com 
under  penalty  of  confiscation.     But  it  has  been 
settled  in  England  that  there  is  co  common  law 
right  to  glean;   and  in  Scotland  it  is  almost  for- 
bidden by  the  law. 

GLEBE,  n.s.^     Lat.    gltba.     Turf;    soil; 
Gle'bous,  aji^.  >  ground.    The  land  pos^es<>ed 
Gle'by,  adj.    3  as  part  of  the  revenue  of  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice :  fruitfiil ;  rich. 

This,  like  the  moory  plots,  delighu  in  sedgy  bovrn ; 
The  grassy  garlands  loves,  and  ofk  attixed  villi 
flowers 
Of  rank  and  mellow  glebe.  Droglen. 

The  ordinary  living  or  revenue  of  a  panonsKe  is  of 
three  sorts  :  the  one  in  land,  commonly  called  the 
glebe ;  another  in  tythe,  which  is  a  set  part  of  our 
goods  rendered  to  God  ;  the  third,  in  other  ofieringi 
bestowed  upon  God  and  his  chnrch  by  the  people. 

Speiman. 
Fertile  of  com  the  glebe,  of  oil  and  wine. 
With  herds  the  pastures  thronged,  wiih  flocks  the  hills. 

Miltan. 
Mark  well  the  flowering  almonds  in  the  wood ; 
If  odorous  blooms  the  bearing  branches  load. 
The  glebe  will  answer  to  the  sylvan  reign. 
Great  heats  will  follow,  and  large  crops  of  giain. 

Vrgden. 

Sleeping  vegetables  lie, 
H'ill  the  glad  summons  of  a  genial  ray 
Unbinds  the  glebe,  and  call  them  oat  to  dsy. 

Garth. 
A  trespass  done  on  a  parson's  j^Ic&e  land,  which  is  a 
freehold,  cannot  be  tried  in  a  spiritual  court. 

AyUffe's  Patergen. 

Pernicious  flattery !  thy  malignant  seeds 
In  an  ill  hour,  and  by  a  fatal  hand 
Sadly  diffused  o'er  virtue's  glebjf  land. 
With  rising  pride  amidst  the  com  appear. 
And  choke  the  hopes  and  harvest  of  the  yesr. 

Prior. 
Many  parishes  have  not  an  inch  of  gUbe.     Swifl. 

GLECHOMA,  ground  ivy,  a  genus  of  the 
gymnospermia  order,  and  didynamia  class  of 

giants ;  natural  order  forty-second,  verticillats. 
ach  pair  of  the  anthers  come  together  in  the 
form  of  a  cross :  cal.  quinquefid.  Species  ooe 
only.  G.  bederacea,  the  common  ground  ivy. 
Many  virtues  were  formerly  attributed  to  this 
plant,  which  it  is  now  found  not  to  be  possessed 
of.  Some,  however,  it  has.  The  leaves  are 
thrown  into  the  vat  with  ale  to  clarify  it  and 
eive  it  a  flavor.  Ale  thus  prepared  is  often 
drunk  as  an  antiscorbutic.  The  expressed  juice 
mixed  with  a  little  wine,  and  applied  morning 
and  evening,  destroys  the  white  specks  upon 
horses'  eyes.  The  plants  that  grow  near  it  do 
not  flourish.  It  is  said  to  be  hurtful  to  horses  if 
they  eat  much  of  it.  Sheep  eat  it,  horses  are 
not  fond  of  it;  cows,  goats,  and  swine,  refuse  it. 

GLEDE,  n.  $.  Sax.  sli*da2li1)e.  A  kind  of 
hawk. 

Ye  shall  not  eat  the  glede,  the  kite,  and  the  vulturs. 

Deuteronoo^* 

GLEDITSIA,  triple-tfaomed  acacia,  or  ho- 
ney-*locu8t;  a  genus  of  the  dicecia  order,  and 
polygamia  class  of  plants ;  natural  order  thirty- 
third,  lomentaceae.  Hermaphrodite  cal.  qua- 
drifid :  cor.  tetrapetalous ;  the  stamina  six,  one 
pestil  and  legumen.  Male  cal.  triphyllous:  coa. 
thpetalous,  with  six  stamina*  Female  cal.  peo* 
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taphylloos :  cor.  pentapetalous ;  one  pbtil  and  Were  kii  aailet  peincted  never  to  eherpe, 

legumen.    There  are  two  species,  viz.  It  *^^^^  ™*ken  every  wight  to  dull 

1.  G.  inermis,  so  named  because  the  stem  is  To  ^^  J*»  9^  ^^^^  ^  •^"if*  ^^'  ^„      ^ 
unarmed,  or  without  thorns.    It  is  a  native  of  „^          ^   .  .      CWr.     TroUm  and  QrtmU. 
Q^*,*k   A«»A*;»..    ^^A   ;«  *k;o  <«/x..nf*«r  ^.^^ni'MM  ♦«  She  marcheth  home,  and  by  her  takes  the  night. 
South  Amen^,  and  m  this  country  requires  to  ^^            ^^j,^^  ^.^  great  ^fee. 

be  kept  in  a  stove.              .        ,  ^,.    .  .         .  Faerie  d^^. 

2.  G.  triacanthos,  a  naUve  of  Virginia  and  y^   j^^^,    ^^^^  wherefore  look'at  thou  lad, 
Pennsylvania.     It  is  of  an  upright  growth,  and  ^^^^  ^        ^j^     d^^  n^^e  a  gUejyd  boaat? 

ito  trunk  is  guarded  by  thorns  three  or  four  inches  Shakapeare. 

longy  ia  a  remarkable  manner.    These  thorns  Many  wayfarers  make  themselves  ^200  by  vexing 

have  also  others  coming  out  of  their  sides   at  theinhabitants  j  whoagamforeslownottobaignethem 

nearly  right  angles :    their  color  is  red.    The  with  perfume.                                               Carew* 

tnannies  are  smooth^  and  of  a  white  color ;  but  Is  Blooaelinda  dead  7  Farewell  my  glet  I 

«fe  likewise  armed  with  red  thorns,    that  are  No  happiness  is  now  reserved  for  me.             Gojf. 

proportionally  smaller;  they  are  of  several  di-  „  The  poor  man  then  was  rich,  and  Uved  with^lee; 

rections,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  often  ^^^  barley-head  unuxt,  and  day-light  free. 

stand  single.    The  youBg  shoots  of  u,e  preced-  ^                          ^^  counterfeited  ^le^^*"' 

ii«  summer  are  perfectly  smc^th,  of  a  i^dish  At  .11  hi.  jokes ;  for  many  a  joke  had  he. 

green,  and  retain  their  leaves  often  until  the  mid-  •*       1            ^    •'                  Goldsmith, 

die  of  November.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  r«TT?i?n       .'    v^^  c«^      i««««    ♦^  «i™ 

«i.       J       f  ^1.               1.        u     •     T  1        ntu  OJLci£D,  n.  s.     rrom  oax.  xiopan,  to  elow. 

t  f ^ifh^  a?:^d'::iei^^e  sK  ir  ^^  ^^^-  ^  '''''^^  ^''^^"^ 

^''''5i2r^ir*'!'"T^!?^yP^''**^*5?''^*  '      He  sent  hire  pinnes,methe  and  spiced  ale, 

wonderful  effect ;    for    these  are  exceedmdy  ^^^  wafres  piphig  hot  out  of  the  glide, 

laige,  more  than  a  foot,  sometimes  a  foot  and  a  '^          Chaueer.  The  MiUeret  TuU. 

half  in  length,  two  inrHes  in  breadth,  and  of  a  And  in  his  hande,  methought  I  saw  him  hold 

nut-brown  color  wheq  ripe.     There  is  a  variety  Two  firie  dartes  a.  the  glede$  rede ; 

of  this  species^  with  f«  ver  thorns,  smaller  leaves.  And  angelike  his  winges  sawe  I  sprede. 

tod  oval  pods.     It  has  nearly  the  resemblance  Id,  Prologue  to  Legends  of  Qood  Women, 

of  the  other;  though  the  thorns  are  not  so  fre-  VowgUdee  han  we, which  I  shall  devise, 

quent,  and  the_p^s  smaller,  each  containing  Avaunting,  lying,  anger,  and  covetise, 

only  one  seed.   These  trees  are  easily  propagated  These  four  sparkeslongen  unto  elde. 

by  seeds  received  from  America  in  spring,  which  ^  t  r.  r.  ir           ^     T*          i5^  Prohgue. 

keep  well  in  the  pods,  and  are  for  the  most  part  .  V^EEK,  n.  i.  Sax.  jlixje.    Musick,  or  mu- 

good.    They  generally  arrive  in  February;  and  *^"^*     .„          .          .           ^r              ..      ,_ 

as  toon  as  possible  after,  they  should  be  sown  in  ,  V^'t  ^*    ^P"  8*^*  "  '"T— 7^^  "'^'Sf^I  ^''''  "**• 

a  welUheltered  warm  border  of  light  sandy  ^fc***  J^^l  Pveyouthe  mmsuel.         Shakipeare. 

earth-    The  seeds  should  be  sown  about  half  an  ^^/^}^^^^F'  ^'     ?"•  X^ijnian,  is  a  mimick 

inch  deep ;  and  they  will  for  the  most  part  come  <^^  *  ^^"-    Thw  word  is  yet  used  in  Scotland 

up  the  first  sprmg.    If  the  summer  should  prove  *^  «8^^fy  spendmg  time  idly ;  with  something 

dry,  they  must  be  constanUy  watered  ;  and,  if  of  mimicry  or  drollery. 

shade  could  be  affoided  them  in  the  heat  of  ,}'^  S^^  upon  oaasion.               ShaJupeore, 

the  day,  they  would  make^  stronger  plants  by  au-  ^  ^'T*'  *"? J.^'*  ^'•**^  ^'  «*^^*°«  ^  ^  ^""^^ 

tumn.    Attention  to  this  is  pecSliariyrequUite;  "^VTTv^      ^' ^     v         -.u  u    .          vl 

for,  as  the  ends  of  the  branclies  are  often  kiUed,  ^  ^LEEN,  r.  a.    To  shine  with  h^t  or  polish, 

if  the  young  plant  has  not  made  some  progress,  ^  ^^^^  not  the  origmal  notion  of  this  word, 

it  will  be  liable  to  be  wholly  destroyed  by  the  "^71  ^''  Johnson  :  it  may  be  of  the  same  race 

winter's  frost,  without  protection :  and  this  ren-  7\^  8^*^^  <?  ^'*  8^«*°^-    ^  ^^«  "^^^  remarked 

ders  the  sowing  the  seeds  in  a  warm  border,  **  "  ^y  ^^^  V^^- 

under  a  hedge,  in  a  well  sheltered  place,  neces-  Those  who  labour 

sary ;    for  these  shrubs  will  endure  our  winters,  "^^  •^**^y  ^^'B®'  ^*»o  •<*8«  ^^  crooked  scythe, 

even  when  seedlings,  and  will  require  no  farther  ?®P**  stubbomsteel.  and  harden  ^Imiui^  armour, 

trouble ;  nay,  though  the  tops  should  be  nipped,  Acknowledge  Vulcan's  aid.                         Prier. 

they  will  shoot  out  again  lower,  and  will  soon  GLEET,  n.f.  h,v.a,  J      Written  by  Skinner 

overcome  it.    They  should  remain  two  years  in  Gleet'y,  odj,             S  glitt,  and  derived  from 

the  seed-bed  before  they  are  planted  out  in  the  Sax.  jliban,  to  run  softly.    A  sanious  ooze ;  a 

nursery.     The  spring  is  the  best  time  for  the  ^^^  '^hor  running  from  a  sore.    Generally  used 

work.    Their  distances  should  be  one  foot  by  ^  *  medical  term. 

two;   the  rows  should  be  dug  between  every  His  thumb  being  inflamed  and  swelled,  I  made  an 

winter;  and,  being  weeded  in  summer,  they  may  incision  into  it  to  the  bone :  this  not  only  bled,  but 

continue  with  no  other  particular  care,  until  they  9^^^*^  »  f«^  drops.                                  Wieeman, 

are  set  out  to  remain.    These  trees  are  late  in  ^'  ^«  ^••^  ^*>»«  ***  ruddiness,  and  the  matter 

spring  before  they  exhibit  their  leaves,  but  keep  *^*^*  to  be  thin  and  gkety,  you  may  suspect  it  cor-* 

shooting  hmg  in  autumn.  ^^^^'^  j,        u        • ,.         ,.                    /"*' 

GLEE,  n.  5.      I      Sax.  xlixje.     Joy;  merri-  ^  hard  dry  eschar,  without  either  matter  or^tee^ 

«3fi!^''''"^^'*  J  "!?*'.  f^!!^-  }y  ^"'^"'^^y  V'^po-"  '^^  ^y  ^^  *^  «»ke  clouds,' w1Sr?« 

s^ified  music  played  at  feasts.     It  is  not  now  carried  up  and  down  the  atmosphere,  'till  they  hit 

used,  except  in  ludicrous  wnUng,  or  with  some  against  the  mountainous  places  of  the  globe,  and  by 

mixture  of  irony  and  contempt.     Cheerful ;  gay.  this  coacouion  .re  condenMd,  ud  so  gleet  down  th. 
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saTerns  of  tlieae  monnuiaa,  whose  inner  paru,  being  having  raised  a  large  force,  caused  himself,  Se|>- 

hollow,  afford  them  a  bason.  tember  20th,  1400,  to  be  proclaimed  prince  of 

Cheynt^9  PhUotophioal  Prineiptet.  Wales,  a  measure  to  which  he  is  said  to  have 

GLEICHEN  (Frederick  Von),  in  biography,  been  incited  by  some  traditionary  prophecies  of 

was  born  in  the  year  1714.     He  was  intended  Merlin.    In  1402  he  made  prisoner  his  old  per- 

and  educated  for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  secutor  the  lord  Grey,  and  fixed  the  price  of  his 

spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  as  an  officer  in  ransom  at  10,000  marks,  with  a  stipulation  of 

tlie  service  of  Bayreuth,  and  was  distinguished  neutrality,  which  was  cemented  into  amity  after 

by  his  attention  to  military  discipline.     He  rose  wards,  by  that  nobleman  marrying  Jane,  Owen's 

to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  obtained  third  daughter.     Owen  now  defeated  the  kinj^'s 

the  &vor  of  the  margrave^    In  1 756  he  obtained  forces  under  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  and  was 

a  dismission  from  the  service  with  a  handsome  joined  by  the  Percys,  as  well  as  occasionally  as- 

pension,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  rank  sisted  by  Charles  VI.  of  France,  with  whom  a 

of  privy  counsellor.     He  now  had  leisure  to  dis-  treaty  of  his  is  still  extant,  dated  1404,  in  which 

tinguish  himself  as  a  philosopher,  a  naturalist,  l^e  is  styled  Owenus  Dei  gratia  Princeps  Wallia?. 

and  a  writer.     His  attention  was  accidentally  He  at  last  caused  himself  to  be  formally  crowned, 

excited  to  microscopical  observations ;  and,  not  at  Machynlaeth  in  Montgomeryshire, as sovereii^i 

satisfied  with  the  instruments  already  in  exist-  of  Wales.     WTien  the  rashness  of  Henry  Percy 

ence,  he   constructed   a  universal  microscope,  brought  on  the  fatal  battle  of  Shrewsbury  before 

with  which  he  combined  the  solar  microscope,  sdl  his  Welsh    auxiliaries  had  come  up,  thu 

lie  died  in  June  1783,  leaving  behind  him  nu-  Prince  is  said  to  have  been  so  near  as  to  have 

merous  works   in  natural  history,  as  Observar  reconnoitred  the  action  from  the  top  of  a  tree, 

tions  on  the  Parts  of  Fructification  in  Plants  ^^^  seeing  all  was  lost,  retreated  to  a  maraudmu 

when  in  bloom,  and  on  the  Insects  found   in  warfare.     In  1415  Henry  condescended  to  treiil 

them;   History    of  the  Common   House   Fly;  with  him;  but  Owen  dying  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 

Treatistf  on  seminal  Animalcula  and    infusion  tember,  the  negociation  was  continued  and  rali- 

Animals ;    Essay  towards  the   History  of  the  ^ed  by  hb  son  Meredyd  ap  Owen,  February 

Tree-louse  of  the  Elm.  24th,  1416.    Descendants  of  his  are  said  to  be 

Gleicuen,  a  district  of  Saxony,  adjoining  yet  living  in  the  famUy  of  Monington,  at  the 

Gotha  and  Erfurt.    It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  P^^ce  of  that  name  in  Herefordshire, 

the  larger  of  which  is  the  property  of  various  GLEW,  n.t.  Lat.  gluten.   A  riscous  cement 

branches  of  the  house  of  Hohenlohe,  and  has  ™a<i«  ^7  dissolving  the  skins  of  animals  ra 

about  7000  inhabitants ;  the  other  part,  contain-  boiling  water,    and    drying    the  gelly.     See 

ing  about  1500  inhabitants,  belongs  chiefly  to  Glue. 

Schwartzburg-Sondershausen.  GLIB,  n.  t.,  adj.k  v,a.  -j     From  Gr.  XitoQ. 

GLEN,  n.  f .     Erse.  gUan.  A  valley ;  a  dale ;  Glib;ly,  adv.                  S  Anv  Uiing   smooth 

a  depression  between  two  hills.  Glibness,  n.f.                >  and  slippery;  when 

'^-,             ..        ...        .j.._  applied  to  conversation,  it  implies  volubility  • 

From  me  his  madding  mmd  is  start,  to  castratp 

And  wooes  the  widow's  daaghter  of  the  glen,  tu     t  -  L  -l.        »         .i.    a    .i.*               ^i     ...i 

Soeruer  ^^                   *  ^^^         Scythians  mantlet  and 

For  wheresoever  the  shrieking  victim  hath^*  {^«  .^'^'    ''**«»»  »  ?  ^"»^  ^^^  ^  ^{  ^"Z 

Poured  forth  his  blood  beneath  the  ansassin's  knife,  i^?*°«  ^^^  ^^*^'  ^'^  •y*^*'  "dmonstfO^Jy  d« 

Some  hand  erects  a  cross  of  mouldering  lath  ;  K^*°8  ^^*°^-  ,        ^  ^^  ^    ,.,     f^  ^  '"^' 

And  gfove  and  glen  with  thousand  such  are  rife,  t.  _  v     ^i                 ^\      •    ^^^^.  i      n  ,« 

Throughout  thU  purple  land,  where  law  secures  not  ^^  ^'^  "^^  P^'Po-e  not,  smce  what  I  well  m- 

Ufe.                              Byran'i  CMlde  Harold.  m  do'tVfore  I  speak.              8hak^.  JT^  Lear. 

GLENDOWER  (Owen),  a  celebrated  Welsh  I'll  geld  them  all :  fourteen  they  shall  not  see, 

chieftain,  was  bom,  as  some  writers  state,  May  To  bring  false  generations ;  they  are  cohein, 

28th,  1349  ;  or,  according  to  others,  on  the  same  And  I  had  rather  glib  myself,  than  they 

day  in  1354,  at  Trefgam,  in  Pembrokeshire,  of  Should  not  produce  fair  issue.              ^aktpeare. 

Ellen,    a    lineal   descendant    from   Catherine,  A  polished  ice-like  ^lifaieit  doth  enfold 

daughter  and  heiress  to  Llewellyn,  last  Prince  of  ^°  ^^\       ^  ^      ^         Chaipman  »  Odgaeg 

Wales      His  father  Grvffvd  Vvchan  sent  him  to  '  undertook  that  office,  and  the  tongues 

Wales,    nis  lamer  L.rynya  vycnan  sent  mm  to  q^  ^^j  ^.^  flattering  piopheu  oliMerf  with  lies 

I^"^?,^''V^'l'^^u°''^^?^^?[''7.?T'*?^'^  To  hU  destruction  as  I  had  in  change. 

for  the  English  bar,  but  relinquished  the  legal  pro-  MUum's  Paradi^  Regained. 

fession  on  being  appointed  scutiger  to  Richard  There  was  never  so  much  glib  nonsense  put  together 

II.     A  contemporary  bard,  Jolo  Goch,  describes  in  well  sounding  English.                               Locke, 

bis  fiaimily  mansion  in  high  terms,  and  his  con-  Liquid  bodies  have  nothing  to  susuin  their  psrUr 

test  with  Reginald  lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn  respects  nor  any  thing  to  cement  them ;  the  parU  being  glib, 

ing  an  estate  called  Croesau.     On  the  deposition  ^^^  continually  in  motion,  fall  off  from  one  another, 

of  his  royal  patron,  by  Henry  IV.,  his  antagonist  ^I'l^h  way  somt^t  gravity  inclines  them. 

prevailed;  and,  being  charged  with  the  delivery  „         ,          ,.        ,                Byrnei's  TSeerg. 

of  a  summons  from  the  new  king  to  Owen  to  ^"^y  ^^«  '*».^^^  •'»^^«  "  •'^  oath,  whose  stom-r^ 

attend  him   on   an  expedition,    he  purposely  ^J^^^^^Tl'^AV'^r     '"'"'        ^^^^'  ^ 

,     *  J  ,     J  ,•        V  *^/-^i     J              "^    .^        ^  slide  oMNy  into  a  detraction, 

neglected  to  deliver  it,  Glendower  was  m  con-  ^     *                       (hvefmnem  of  the  Te»gm. 

sequence    outlawed  ;     when  his   enemy   Grey  The  tongue  is  the  most  ready  for  motion  of  say 

seized  all  his  lands,  and  the  pariiament  utteriy  member,  needs  not  so  much  as  theflezure  of  a  jvitf* 

neglected  his  remonstTtnces.    Glendower  now  and  by  access  of  humoun  acquires  a  glibneu  too,  tb« 

forcibly   dispossessed  OfVy   of  his  lands,  and,  more  to  facilitate  its  moving.                             l^' 
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Habakkak  brooght  him  a  naooch  ftrang  rope  coni- 
psctly  twitted  together,  with  a  nooee  that  elipt  at^ii6 
••  a  birdcatcher*!  gin.  Arbmthtul, 

Be  sore  he'e  a  fine  ipoken  man  ; 
Do  b«t  hear  on  the  deigy  how  glib  hie  tongne  ran. 

Swift. 
Now  Cnri  hie  ehop  from  robbieh  drains , 
Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  remains  : 
And  then,  to  make  them  pass  the  glibbar. 
Revised  1^  Tibbald,  More,  and  Cibber.        Id, 

GLIDE,  V. «.  &  n.  s  )     Sax.  ^liban ;  Dutch, 
GuDER,  n.  s.  )   gUjden.      To     flow 

smoothly,  gently,  and  silenUv ;  to  move  regu- 
larly and  swiftly  along,  as  m  skating  on  the 
ice. 

His  goode  stede  he  al  bestrode. 
And  forth  npon  his  way  he  gloie. 
As  sparcle  ont  of  bronde. 

Chaucer,     Bime  of  Sire  TkopoM. 
The  vapoor,  which  fro  the  erthe  glode, 
Maketh  the  snnne  to  seme  rody  and  brode. 

Id,     The  Stfmeree  Tate,^ 
She  glade  forth  as  an  adder  doth. 

Gower,     Confesdo  Amanti't, 
The  glaance  into  my  heart  did  gUde  i 
Hey  ho  the  glider  ; 

Therewith  my  soul  was  sharply  gride. 
Such  wounds  soon  waxen  wider. 


Mm 


About  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreathed  itself. 
Who,  with  her  head  nimble  in  threats,  approacbed 
The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly. 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlinked  itself. 
And  with  indented  gUdea  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush.  Shakspeare,    At  You  Like  It, 

If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
GUde  thither  in  a  day  T  /d.  Cgmbdine. 

Uke  a  clear  river  thou  dost  gUde, 
And  with  thy  living  stream  through  the  close  channel 
slide.  Cowleg* 

Shoals  of  fi»h,  with  fins  and  shining  scales, 
GUde  under  tho  green  wave.  M'dton* 

Just  before  the  confines  of  the  wood. 
The  gliding  Lethe  leads  her  silent  flood.    Dryden, 

Broke  by  the  jattiog  land  on  either  side. 
In  doi^le  St  reams  the  briny  waters  gUde,  Id, 

He  trembled  every  limb,  and  felt  a  smart 
As  if  cold  steel  had  glided  through  his  heart. 

Id,     FaSAei. 
Where  stray  the  muses,  in  what  lawn  or  grove  T 
In  those  fair  fields  wbere  sacred  Isis  glides. 
Or  else  where  Cam  his  winding  vales  divides. 

Pope, 
Now  gliding  remote,  on  the  verge  of  the  sky. 
The  moon  half«extinguished  her  crescent  displays. 

Beattie, 
SoCm  'twas  half  a  sin  to  sit  upon. 
So  costly  were  they ;  carpets  every  stitch 
Of  workmanship,  so  rare  they  made  you  wish 
You  could  glide  o'er  them  like  a  golden  fish. 

Bgron. 

GLIKE,  n.  «.  Sax.  ^W-^.  SeeOLEEK.  A 
sneer ;  a  scoff;  a  flout.    Not  now  in  use. 

Where's  the  basterdVbraves,  and  Charles  his 
gliie$?  Shaktpeare. 

GLIMIIAER,  v.  R.  &fi.  f.  }      Dan.  glinnner ; 

Glimpse,  n,t,  i  Ishglimber;  Belg. 

Miimmen,  To  shine  faintly ;  a  weak  and  gentle 
Tight,  sometimes  quick  and  flashing. — Hence 
melapfaorically,  a  brief  enjoyment;  a  -transitory 
neir;  a  resemblance. 


-if  that  ye  mighten  see. 
Ye  wold  not  say  thise  wordes  unto  me 
Ye  have  some  gUmdng  and  no  parfit  sighL 

Chancer,     The  MerduuOee  TaU, 
The  west  yet  gUmmecs  with  some  streaks  of  day. 

Shaktpeare, 
The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side. 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out 
—And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well  apparelled 
So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident. 
Hist  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye. 

Id. 
No  men  hath  a  virtue  that  he  has  not  a  glimpte  of. 

Id, 
On  the  way  the  baggage  post4)oy,  who  had  been  at 
court,  got  a  gtinumermg  who  they  were.  WotUm, 

Some  God  punisheth  exemplarily  in  thU  world, 
that  we  might  have  a  taste  or  glimpte  of  his  present 
justice.  Hakewia, 

For  there  no  twilight  of  the  sun's  dull  ray 
G^Nmnert  upon  the  pure  and  native  day.    Couieg, 
There  no  dear  ytimpss  of  the  sun's  lovely  face 
Strikes  through  the  solid  dsrkness  of  the  place. 

Id. 
Oft  in  glimmering  bowen  and  gladee 
He  met  her.  MViotu 

O  friends !  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hasting  this  way,  and  now  by  gUmpte  discern 
Ithuriel,  and  Zephon,  through  the  shade.         Id, 

Such  vast  room  in  nature. 
Only  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  eontribnto 
Each  orb  mgUvopte  of  light,  conveyed  so  far 
Down  to  this  habitable,  which  returns 
Light  back  fb  them.  Id, 

See'st  thou  yon'  dreary  plain,  foriom  and  wild. 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light. 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  tbese  livid  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadfol  T  Id.     Parodiee  Loet. 

If  I,  celestisl  sire,  in  aught 

Have  served  thy  will,  or  gratified  thy  thought. 

One  glimpte  of  glory  to  my  issue  give ; 

Graced  for  the  little  time  he  has  to  live. 

Drgdmu 

What  should  I  do !  while  here  I  was  enchained. 
No  glimpte  of  godlike  liberty  remained.  /d. 

Thousands  of  things,  which  now  either  wholly 
escape  our  apprehensions,  or  which  oar  short-s^hted 
reason  having  got  some  fkint  gUmpte  of,  we,  in  the 
dark,  grope  after.  Xools. 

Through  these  sad  shades,  this  chaos  in  my  soul. 
Some  seeds  of  light  at  length  began  to  roll  ; 
The  rising  motion  of  an  infant  ray 
Shot  gUnmtering  through  the  cloud,  and  promised  day. 

Prior. 

If,  while  this  wearied  flesh  draws  fleeting  breath. 
Not  satisfied  witli  life,  afraid  of  death. 
If  haply  be  thy  will  that  I  should  know 
Glinque  of  delight,  or  pause  from  anxioos  woe  ; 
From  now,  from  instent  now,  great  sire,  dispel 
The  clouds  that  press  my  soul.  Id. 

Stones  which  are  composed  of  plates,  that  are 
generally  plain  and  parallel,  and  that  are  flexible  and 
elastick  :  talc,  caUilver,  or  glimmer,  of  which  there 
are  three  sorU,  the  yellow  or  golden,  the  white  or 
silvery,  and  the  black.  Woodward. 

The  lesser  masses  that  are  lodged  in  sparry  and 
stony  bodies,  dispencdly,  from  their  shining  and 
glimmering,  were  an  inducement  to  the  writers  of 
fossils  to  give  those  bodies  the  name  of  mica  and 
glimmer.  Id,     On  Pottilt, 

The  pagan  priesthood  was  always  in  the  druids  ; 
and  there  was  a  perceivable  glimmering  of  the  Jewish 
ritps  in  it,  though  much  corrupted.  Smft, 
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Oft  by  the  winik,  extinct  the  eignal  lies  ; 
Or  iinothered  in  the  ^mm'ru^  locket  diee. 

Oey't  Trima. 
When  rosy  morning  glimmered  o'er  the  dalet. 
He  drove  to  paetare  ell  the  luaty  males.  Pcpe. 

Long  while  the  lilent  peesion,  wanting  vent. 
Made  flowing  tears  her  words,  and  eyes  her  tongue ; 
Till  faith,  experience,  hope,  assistance  lent 
To  shut  boch  flood-gates  up  with  patience  strong  ; 
The  streams  well  ebbed,  new  hopes  some  comforts 

borrow 
From  firmest  truth  ;  then  glimpted  the  hopeful  monow; 
So  spring  some  dawns  of  joy,  so  sets  the  night  of 
sorrow.  Flttcktr.     Pwph  Island. 

And  the  pale  smiles  of  beauties  in  the  grave. 
The  charms  of  other  days  in  star-light  gleams, 
GUmmmr  on  high.  J^fren, 

GLINUS,  in  botany,  a  genns  of  the  pentagy- 
nia  order,  and  decandria  class  of  plants ;  nataial 
class  twenty-second,  Caryophyllei :  cal.  penta- 
phvllous :  COR.  none ;  the  nectarium  is  composed 
of  bifid  bristles :  cap.  quinqueangular,  quinquelo- 
cular,  quinquevalved,  andpolyspermous.  Species 
twelve :  of  the  most  common  is  the  G.  Tulgaris, 
the  blue  daisy,  which  is  common  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  to  the  Levant. 

GLISSON  (Francis),  a  learned  English  phy- 
sician of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  made  regius  professor 
of  the  University.  In  1634  he  was  admitted  a 
fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London. 
During  the  civil  wars  he  practised  physic  at 
Colchester,  and  afterwards  settled  in  London. 
He  greatly  improved  physic  by  his  anatomical 
dissections.     He  wrote,  1.  De  Rachitide,  &c. 

2.  De  Lymphsductis  nuper  Repertis ;  with  the 
Anatomical  Prolegomena,  et  Anatomia  Hepatis. 

3.  De  Natune  Substantia  Energctica;  seu  de 
Via  Vits  Naturae,  ejusque  Tribus  Primis  Facul- 
tatibus,  &c.  quarto.  4.  Tractatus  de  Ventriculo 
et  Intestinis,  &c.  He  discovered  the  capsula 
communis,  or  vagina  portse. 

GLISTEN,  V.  n.        -\     Sax.  jlitinan ;  Ger. 
GusTER,  i;.  n.  l  gleisun  ;  Dut.  glit- 

G lit'ter,  t;.  n.&n.s.  >  teren.  To  shine 
Glit'terand,  jwrrf.  I  britfhtly  ;  to  exhibit 
Glit'terikgly,  adv.  J  lustre.  They  are 
words  of  similar  meaning;  glitterand,  is  an  old 
participle,  used  especially  by  Chaucer  and  the 
old  poets ;  still  retained  in  Scotland  :  showy  or 
spurious. 

His  crispe  here  like  ringes  was  yronne. 
And  that  was  yelwe,  and  glitered  as  the  sonne. 
Cftaueer,      The  KmghUe  Tale, 
His  glitterand  armour  shined  far  away. 
Like  glauncing  light  of  Phoebus'  brightest  ray  ^ 
Prom  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare. 
That  deadly  dint  of  Steele  endanger  may. 

Spetuer.  Faerie  Qae€ne4 
Is  not  from  hence  the  way  that  Icadeth  right 
To  that  most  glorious  house  that  glistereth  bright 
With  burning  starres.  id. 

The  wars  Same  most  in  Summer,  and  the  helmets 
gtittet  brightest  in  the  fairest  sunshine.  8penmr» 

Tis  better  to  be  lowly  bom. 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perked  up  in  a  glUtering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  Shahpeare, 

AH  that  glitten  is  Aot  gold.  Id, 

Sleel  glosses  are  more  resplendent  than  the  like 
flatM  of  brass,  end  so  is  th^  glittering  of  a  bladr. 

Beconi  Phyncal  Remains. 


You  were  more  the  eye  aad  talk 
Of  the  court  to-day,  than  all 
Else  that  glistered  in  Whitehall.  Bern  /smb. 
Clad 
With  what  permissive  glory  since  his  fall 
Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter,  MUtea. 

When  the  sword  glitters  o'er  the  judge's  head. 
And  fear  has  cowaid  churchmen  sileBced, 
Then  is  the  poet's  time,  'tis  then  he  draws. 
And  single  fights  forsaken  virtne's  caose. 

It  consisted  not  of  rubies,  yet  the  emmU  pieces  of  it 
were  of  a  pleasant  reddish  colour,  and  gUslwed  prectilj 


Before  the  battle  joins,  £rom  afar 
The  field  yet  glitters  with  the  pomp  of  war. 

Drfden's  Vwgi, 
A  firesher  green  the  smiling  leaves  display, 
And  glittering,  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day. 


Flourish  not  too  much  upon  the  gUiter  of  foctoat, 
for  fear  there  should  be  too  much  alloy  an  it. 

Cottier  om  Pride. 
Scarce  had'st  thou  time  to  luaheath  thy  cosiqaeriag 
blade  ; 
It  did  but  glitter,  and  the  rebels  fled.  Otumtflt. 

On  the  one  hand  set  the  most  gtitterimg  temptatioet 
to  discord,  and  on  the  other  the  dismal  effscto  of  it. 

Deeei^  ef  Pietg. 

Take  away  this  measure  from  our  dreae  and  hahia, 
and  all  is  turned  into  such  paint  and  glitter,  smA 
ridiculous  ornaments,  as '^  are  a  real  shame  to  dx 
wearer.  Lm. 

The  ladies'  eyee  glittened  with  pleasure. 

Richardsem's  PomIs. 

In  glittering  scenes,  o'er  her  own  heart  etvcrs ; 
In  crowds  collected  j  and  in  courts  sincere,     Yemig, 

Her  sky*like  arms  glittered  in  golden  beams. 
And  brightly  seemed  to  fiame  with  burning  hearts ; 
The  scorching  ray  with  his  reflected  streams 
Fire  to  their  flames,  but  heavenly  fire  imparts ; 
Upon  his  shield  a  pair  of  turtles  shone ; 
A  lovely  pair  still  coupled,  ne'er  alone  ; 
Her  word,  'though  one  when  two,  yet  either  two  sr 
none.  Ftetther*s  PurpU  Idmd. 

What  tho'  we  quit  all  jittering  pomp  and  ^leemii, 
The  busy,  noisy,  flattery  of  courts. 
We  shall  enjoy  content ;  in  that  alone 
Is  greatness,  power,  wedth,  honour,  all  summed  ^ 

Powers  Kuig  of  Seflm. 
The  Convents'  white  walls  gilietem  fair  on  high. 

B^nm.  CkOdeMenU. 
•it  is  a  splendid 


(For  one  who  hath  no  friend  or  brother  these) 

Their  rival  scarfi  of  mixed  embroidery, 

Their  various  arms  that  glitter  an  the  air.  Id. 

GLISTER,  n,  i.  Properly  written  cJy«CT, 
from  cXvCe».  See  Clyster.  It  is  written  wnof 
even  by  Browne. 

Kow  enters  Bush  with  new  stale  aise* 

His  lordship's  premier  minister ; 

And  who,  in  all  profonad  affairs. 
Is  held  as  needful  as  his  glister,  8m^ 

Chotcr  is  the  natural  glister,  or  one  eacietion  wbcft^ 
nature  excladeth  another ;  which,  deeoending  i»i^f 
unto  the  bowels,  extimulates  those  parts,  and  eidMs 
them  unto  expulsion.  Broome^ 

GLITNESS,  one  of  the  smaller  Sbetlaad 
Isles,  eleven  miles  north  from  Lerwick,  oo  tk 
east  coast  of  Shetland.  Long.  1**  16*  W.,  bt 
60«  22'  N. 

GLOAT,  V.  fi.  This  word  Dr,  Johnson  opo- 
ceives  to  be  ignorantly  written  from  glow  (B'U- 
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gioem).    To  east  side  glances  as  a  timorous 
lorer. 

Teach  ereiy  grace  to  tmile  m  your  behalf. 
And  her  deluding  eyea  to  ghat  for  you.        Rowe, 


GLOBE,  n.  s. 

Globa'ted,  adf. 
Globose',  adj. 
Globos'ity,  n.  t . 
Glo'bous,  adj. 
Glob'ulab,  oi^, 
Glob'ule,  n.  t. 
Glob'vlous,  adj. 


Lat.  globus,  globosuSf 
globulus;  Fr.  g^6e,  g/o- 
We  ;  Or.  yiiXo^oc*  It  is 
properly  an  irregular 
j- round  body,  and  thus 
differing  from  a  ball  which 
is  entirely  circular.  A 
,  ^  term  applied  to  our  earth ; 
Globula'bia,!!.  S.J  to  the  mechanical  body 
which  represents  it:  the  various  adjectives  are 
applied  to  matter  which  assumes  thU  form,  as  the 
»d  particles  of  blood;  spheres  of  quicksilver; 
&c. :  and  to  different  kinds  of  plants  and  flowers, 
as  globe  amaranth ;  globe  daisy ;  globe  ranuncu- 
lus ;  globe  thistle :  globularia,  a  flosculous  flower: 
ako  to  a  fish  called  globe  fish.  A  body  of  soldiers 
drawn  into  a  circle. 

The  astrologer  who  spelli  the  start. 
Mistakes  his  globe,  and  in  her  brighter  eye 
InterpreU  hearen's  physiognomy.  CJeJMwland, 

These  are  the  stars. 
Bat  raise  thy  thoughts  from  sense,  nor  think  to  find 
Sach  figures  as  are  in  globes  designed.  Creech. 

On  his  right  side  stood  a  fair  ghbe  of  beaten  gold, 
on  a  pyxamis,  with  a  cross  upon  it  ^  to  which,  before 
he  spake,  tumiug  a  little,  be  crossed  himself. 

Milton.  HUtorg  of  Moeeo. 

Regions,  to  which 
All  thy  dooiiuion,  Adam,  is  no  more 
Than  what  this  garden  is  to  all  the  earth. 
And  all  the  sea ;  from  one  entire  globose 
Sirerched  into  longitude.         Id.  Paradise  Lost, 

Then  formed  the  moon 
Olobose,  and  every  magnitude  of  stars. 

AnUon. 
Him  round 
A  gUhe  of  fiery  seraphim  inclosed. 
With  bright  tmblazoning,  and  horrent  arms. 

Id. 
Wide  over  the  plain,  and  wider  far 
Than  all  this  globose  earth  in  plain  outspraad ; 
Such  are  the  courts  of  God  I  Id. 

See,  the'  apish  Earth  hath  lighted  many  a  star. 
Sparkling  in  dewy  globes.       Fletcher's  Pwple  Island, 

The  whiteness  of  such  glebulous  particles  proceeds 
from  the  air  included  in  the  froth.  Bogle, 

Wheae  God  declares  his  intention  to  give  dominiont 
he  meant  that  he  would  make  a  species  of  creatures 
that  should  have  dominion  over  the  other  species  of 
this  terrestrial  globe.  Locke. 

Why  the  same  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  is  seen  to 
then  that  live  mora  easterly,  when  the  sun  is  elevated 
six  degref^a  above  the  horizon,  should  be  seen  to 
them  that  live  one  degree  more  westerly,  &c.,  no 
account  can  be  given,  but  the  globositg  of  the  earth. 

Rag  on  the  Creation. 

The  youth,  whose  fortune  the  vMt  globe  obeyed. 
Finding  his  royal  enemy  betrayed. 
Wept  at  his  fall.  Stepneg, 

The  brascn  instruments  of  death  discharge 
Horrible  flames,  and  tnrpid  streaming  clouds  : 
Large  globotis  irons  fly,  or  dreadful  hiss. 
Singeing  the  air.  Philips. 

The  figure  of  the  atoms  of  all  visible  fluids  seemeth 
to  be  giobsdar,  there  being  no  other  figure  so  well 
fitted  to  the  making  of  fluidity.  Grew. 


The  hailstones  have  opaque  globules  of  snow  in 
their  centre,  to  intercept  the  light  within  the  halo. 

Newton's  Optielu, 

Blood  consisu  of  rad  globules,  swimming  in  a 
thin  liquor  called  seram ;  the  red  globules  ara  elas- 
tick,  and  will  break ;  the  vessels  which  admit  the 
smaller  globule,  cannot  admit  the  greater  without  a 
**"«»»«•  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Where  is  the  world  of  eight  years  past  ?  Twas  there 
I  look  for  it — 'tis  gone,  a  globe  of  glass.  Bgron. 

Globe,  in  geometry.    See  Sphere. 

Globe,  in  geography  and  astronomy,  is  par- 
ticularly used  for  an  artificial  sphere  of  metal, 
pUster,  paper,  or  other  matter;  on  whose  convex 
surface  is  drawn  a  map,  or  representation  either 
of  the  earth  op  heavens,  with  the  several  circles 
conceived  thereon.    See  Geogaaphy. 

Globes  are  of  two  kinds,  terrestrial  and  celes- 
tial ;  each  of  very  considerable  use,  the  one  in 
astronomy,  and  the  other  in  geography,  for  per- 
forming  many  of  the  operations  in  ^ese  sciences, 
in  an  easy  obvious  manner,  so  as  to  render  them 
intelligible  without  any  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matical gfounds  of  them.  The  fundamental 
parts,  common  to  both  globes,  are  an  axis,  re- 
presenting that  of  the  world;  and  a  spherical 
shell,  or  cover,  which  makes  the  body  of  the 
globe,  on  the  external  surface  of  which  the  re- 
presentation is  drawn. 

Of  the  Constbuction  of  Globes. 

The  globes  most  commonly  used  are  made  of 
plaster  and  paper.    A  wooden  axis  is  provided 
somewhat  less  than  the  intended  diameter  of  the 
globe;   into  the   extremes  of  which  two  iron 
wires  are  driven  for  poles :  this  axis  is  to  be  the 
beam,  or  basis  of  the  whole  structure.    On  the 
axis  axe  applied  two  spherical  or  rather  hemi- 
spherical caps,  formed  on  a  kind  of  wooden 
mould  or  block.    These  caps  consist  of  paste- 
board, or  paper,  laid  in  layers,  on  the  mould,  to 
the  thickness  of  a  crown-piece;  after  which,  having 
stood  to  dry  and  embody,  making  an  incision 
along  the  middle,  the  two  caps  thus  parted  are 
slipped  off  the  mould.    They  are  next  applied 
on  the  poles  of  the  axis,  as  before  they  were  on 
those  of  the  mould ;  and,  to  fix  them,  the  two 
edges  are  sewed  together  with  pack-thread,  &c. 
The  rudiments  of  the  globe  thus  laid,  it  must  be 
strengthened  and  made  smooth  aiKi  regular.     In 
order  to  this,  the  two  poles  are  hasped  in  a  me- 
talline semicircle  of  tne  size  intended ;  and  a 
kind  of  plaster,  made  of  whitening,  water^  and 
glue,  heated,  melted,  and  incorporated  together, 
is  daubed  all  over  the  paper  surface.    In  pro- 
portion as  the  plaster  is  applied,  the  ball  is 
turned  round  in  the  semicircle,  the  edge  whereof 
pares  off  whatever  is  superfluous  and  beyond 
the  due  dimension,  leaving  the  rest  adhering  in 
places  that  are  short  of  it.    After  such  applica- 
tion  of  the  plaster,  the  ball  stands  to  dry ;  which 
done,  it  is  put  again  in  the  semicircle,  and  fresh 
matter  applied:  thus  they  continue  alternately 
to  apply  the  composition,  and  dry  it,  till  the  ball 
every  where  accurately  touches  the  semicircle,  in 
which  state  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  regular  and 
firm.    The  ball  thus  finished,  it  remains  to  paste 
the  map  or  description  thereon :  in  order  to  this, 
the  map  is  projected  in  several  go  es,  or  gussets. 
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all  of  which  join  accunteljr  on  tha  ipherical 
surface,  and  cover  the  whole  bait.  To  direct  the 
application  of  these  gorei,  lines  are  drann  b;  a 
icmicircle  on  (he  surface  of  the  ball,  diTiding  it 
into  a  number  of  equal  parts  correspondiag  to 
thoM  of  the  gom,  and  aubdividing  Ihcue  again 
anaweiabljr  to  the  lines  and  divUiona  of  the  gor««. 
There  remains  only  lo  color  and  illuminate  the 
glabei  and  to  varnish  it,  the  better  to  resist  dust, 
moisture,  Sec.  The  globe  itself,  thus  finished,  is 
hang  in  a  brass  meridian,  with  an  hour  circle, 
quadrant  of  altitude;  and  then  hlted  into  a 
nooden  horiion. 

The  following  ii  the  detailed  mode  of  their 


From  the  giveo  diameter  of  the  globe  find  a 
right  line  A  B,  6g.  1  of  the  diagram  above,  equal 
to  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle,  and  divide 
it  into  twelve  equal  parts.  2.  Through  the  se- 
veral points  of  division,  1,  S,  3, 4,  !cc.,  with  the 
interval  of  ten  of  them,  describcarcbes  mutually 
intersecting  each  other  in  D  and  E :  these  figures 
or  pieces  duly  pasted  and  joined  togellier  will 
make  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  fflolw.  3.  Divide 
each  part  of  the  right  line  A  B  into  thirty  equal 
parts,  so  tliat  the  whole  line  A  B,  representing 
the  periphery  of  the  equator,  may  be  divided 


into  360  degrees.    4.  From  the  polet  D  and 

E,  fig.  2,  with  the  interval  of  twenly-three  de- 
grees and  a  half  descnbe  arches  «6;  these 
will  be  twelfth  parts  of  the  polar  circles.  5, 
After  the  like  manner,  from  the  same  poles  D 
and  £,  with  the  intervid  of  siity'tix  degrees  and 
a  half  reckoned  from  the  equator,  describe  arches 
c  d;  these  will  be  twelfth  parts  of  the  tropics. 
S.Through  the  degree  of  the  equator  c,  corre- 
sponding to  the  right  ascension  of  any  given  itar, 
and  the  poles  D  and  £,  draw  an  arch  of  a  cirde  i 
and,  taking  in  the  compasses  the  complement  of 
the  declination  from  ilie  pole  D,  describe  ait 
arch  intersecting  it  in  ■ ;  this  point  ■  will 
be  the  place  of  that  star.  7.  All  ttte  Man  of  & 
constellation  being  thus  laid  down,  the  ^ure  of 
the  constellation  is  to  be  drawn  according  to 
Bayer,  [levelius,or  Flamstead.  8.  Lastly,  aflet 
the  same  manner  are  the  declinations  and  tight 


thus  projected  on  a  plane  is  to  be  engraven  oi 
copper,  to  save  the  trouble  of  doing  this  over 
again  for  each  globe.  10.  A  ball  in  the  mean 
time  is  to  be  prepared  of  paper,  plaster.  Sic.,  as 
before  directed,  and  of  the  intended  diameter  of 
the  globe ;  on  this,  by  means  of  a  semicircle  and 
style,  is  the  equator  to  be  drawn ;  and  through 
every  thirtieth  degree  a  meridian.  The  ball  thus 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  corresponding  to  the 
segments  before  projected,  the  latter  are  to  be 
cut  from  the  printed  paper,  and  pasted  on  the 
ball.  II.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  haugifae 
globe  as  before  in  a  brazen  merid  ian  and  wooden 
horiion ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  quadrant  of 
altitude  made  itf  brass,  and  divided  in  the  sam« 
manner  aa  the  ecliptic  and  equator.  If  the  de- 
clinalions  and  right  ascensions  of  the  stars  be 
not  given,  but  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  in 
lieu  thereof,  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  to  be 
projected  after  the  same  manner  as  before;  ex- 
cent  that,  in  this  case,  D  aikd  E,  fig.  2,  are  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  fh  the  ecliptic  itself; 
and  that  the  polar  circles  and  tropics,  with  the 
equator  g  d,  and  parallels  thereof,  are  lo  be  de- 
teimined  from  their  declinations. 

M.  De  La  Lande,  in  his  Astronomie,  torn.  3, 
p.  7 3S,  suggests  the  following  method : — 'To  con- 
struct celeaiial  and  terrestrial  globes,  gores  must 
be  engraven,  which  are  a  kind  of  projection,  or 
enclosure  of  the  globe,  fig.  3,  similar  to  what  is 
now  to  be  explained.  The  length  P  C  of  the 
axis  of  this  corre  is  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe ;  the  intervals  of  the 
parallels  on  the  axis  PC  are  all  equal,  the 
ladii  of  the  circles  KDI,  which  represent  the 
parallels,  are  equEl  to  the  cotangents  of  the  lati- 
tudes, and  the  arches  of  each,  as  D  I,  are  oeaiiy 
equal  to  the  number  of  the  degrees  of  tl^ 
breadth  of  the  gore  (which  is  usudly  thirty  de- 
grees) multiplied  bv  the  sine  of  the  latitude: 
thus,  there  will  be  found  an  intricacy  in  tracing 
them  ;  but  the  difiiculty  proceeds  fi'om  the  va- 
riation found  in  the  trial  oftbe  gores  when  pasting 
them  on  the  globe,  and  of  the  quantity  that  must 
be  taken  from  the  paper,  less  on  th*  sides  than 
in  the  middle  (because  the  sides  are  longer),  to 
apply  it  exactly  to  the  space  that  it  should  cover. 

Tile  method  u:>i'd  among  workmen  to  delineate 
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the  gores,  and  #hich  is  described  by  M.  Bion, 
(Usage  des  Globes,  torn.  3)  and  by  M.  Robert 
de  Vaugendy  id  vol.  vii.  of  the  Encyclopediey  is 
hardly  geometrical,  but  yet  is  sufficient  in  prao- 
tice.  Draw  on  the  paper  a  line  AC,  equal  to 
the  chord  of  fifteen  degrees,  to  make  the  half 
breadth  of  the  goce ;  and  a  perpendicular  P  C 
equal  to  three  times  the  chora  ot  thirty  degrees, 
to  make  the  half  length :  for  these  papers,  the 
dimensions  of  which  will  be  equal  to  the  chords, 
become  equal  to  the  arcs  themselves  when  they 
are  puted  on  the  globe.  Divide  Uie  height  C  P 
iuto  nine  parts,  if  the  parallels  are  to  be  drawn 
in  every  ten  degrees ;  divide  also  the  quadrant 
B  E  into  nine  equal  parts,  through  each  division 
point  of  the  quadrant,  as  G :  and  through  the 
corresponding  point  D  of  the  right  line  C  P, 
draw  the  perpendiculars  HGF  and  DF,  the 
lae^ng  of  which  in  F  gives  one  of  the  points  of 
the  curve  B  £  P,  which  will  terminate  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  gore.  When  a  sufficient 
number  of  points  are  thus  found,  trace  the  out- 
line P I B  with  a  curved  rule.  By  this  oonitruo- 
tion  are  given  the  gore  breadths,  which  are  on 
the  globe,  in  the  ratio  of  the  cosines  of  the  lati- 
tudes; supposing  these  breadths  taken  perpen- 
dicular to  C  D,  which  is  not  very  exact,  but  it  is , 
impossible  to  prescribe  a  rigid  operation  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  plane  which  shall  cover  a 
carved  sui£u!e,  and  that  on  a  right  line  A  B  shall 
make  lines  PA,  PC,  PB,  equal  among  them- 
selres,  as  they  ought  to  be  on  the  globe.  To 
describe  the  circle  K  D  I,  which  is  at  thirty  de- 
grees from  the  equator,  there  must  be  taken 
aboTe  D  a  point  which  shall  be  distant  firom  it 
the  value  of  die  tangent  of  sixty  degrees,  taken 
oat  either  from  the  tables,  or  on  a  circle  equal 
to  the  circumference  of  the  globe  to  be  traced ; 
this  point  will  serve  as  a  centre  for  the  parallel 
D  I,  which  should  pass  through  the  point  D,  for 
it  is  supposed  equsd  to  that  of  a  cone  circum- 
scribing the  globe,  and  which  would  touch  at 
the  point  D.  The  meridians  may  be  traced  to 
every  ten  degrees,  by  dividing  each  parallel,  as 
K  I,  into  three  parts  at  the  points  L  and  M,  and 
diavring  from  the  pole  P,  through  all  these  di- 
vision points,  curves,  which  represent  the  inter- 
mediate meridians  between  P  A  and  P  B  (as 
B  R  and  S  T,  fig.  4).  The  ecliptic  A  Q  may  be 
described  by  means  of  the  known  declination 
from  differeot  points  of  the  equator  that  may  be 
found  in  a  table :  for  ten  degrees,  it  is  3**  58'; 
for  twenty  degrees,  7**  SC/zz B  Q ;  for  thirty  de- 
grees, 11*  29*,  &c.  It  is  observed^  in  general, 
that  the  paper  on  which  charts  are  print^,  such 
as  the  colombier,  shortens  itself  J^  part  of  a  line 
in  six  inches  upon  an  average,  when  it  is  dried 
af^r  printing ;  this  inconvenience  must  there- 
fore be  corrected  in  the  engraving  of  the  gores : 
ify  notwithstanding  that,  the  gores  are  found  too 
short,  it  must  be  remedied  by  taking  from  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ball  a  little  of  the  white  with 
which  it  is  covered ;  thereby  making  the  dimen- 
sions suitable  to  the  gore  as  it  was  printed.  But 
what  is  singular  is,  that  in  drawing  the  gore, 
moistened  with  the  paste  to  apply  it  on  the 
globe,  the  axis  G II  lengthens,  and  the  side  A  K 
shortens,  in  such  a  manner  that  neither  the 
length  of  the  side  A  C  K  nor  that  of  the  axis 


G  E  H,  of  the  gore,  are'  exactly  equal  to  the 
quarter  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  when 
compared  to  the  figure  on  the  copper,  or  to  the 
numbered  sides  shown  in  fig.  4:  Mr.  Bonne 
having  made  several  experiments  on  the  dimen- 
sions that  gores  take,  after  they  had  been  parted 
ready  to  apply  to  the  globe,  and  particularly  with 
the  paper  named  jesus,  that  he  made  use  of  for  a 
globe  of  one  foot  in  diameter,  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  give  to  the  gores  on  the  copper  the 
dimensions  shown  in  fig.  4.  Supposing  that  the 
radius  of  the  globe  contained  720  parts,  the  half 
breadth  of  the  gore  is  A  G  =  188  ^  the  distance 
A  C  for  the  parallel  of  ten  degrees  taken  on  the 
right  line  LM  is  12*81,  the  small  deviation  from 
the  parallel  of  ten  degrees  in  the  middle  of  the 
gore  £  D  is  four,  the  line  A  B  N  is  right,  the 
radius  of  the  parallel  of  ten  degrees  or  of  the 
circle  C  £  F  is  4083,  and  so  of  the  others  as 
marked  in  the  figure.  The  small  circular  cap, 
which  is  placed  under  H,  has  its  radius  253 
instead  of  547,  which  it  would  have  if  the  sine 
of  twenty  degrees  had  been  the  radius  of  it. 


Mr.  George  Adams,  late  mathematica]  instru- 
ment maker  to  his  majesty,  made  some  useful 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  globes.  His 
globes,  like  others,  are  suspended  at  their  poles 
in  a  strong  brass  circle,  and  turn  therein  upon 
two  iron  pins,  which  are  the  axis.  They  have 
besides  a  thin  brass  semi-circle,  moveable  about 
the  poles,  with  a  small,  thin,  sliding  circle  upon 
it  On  the  terrestrial  globe,  the  thin  brass  semi- 
circle is  a  moveable  meridian,  and  its  small 
sliding  circle  the  visible  horizon  of  any  particu- 
lar place  to  which  it  is  set.  On  the  celestial 
globe,  the  semi-circle  is  a  moveable  circle  of 
declination,  and  its  small  annexed  circle  an  arti- 
ficial sun  or  planet.  £ach  globe  has  a  brass 
wire  circle,  placed  at  the  limits  of  the  twilight, 
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which,  together  with  the  globe,  is  set  in  a  wooden  p.  1,  Mr.  Smeat  on  has  proposed  some  fmpron- 
fiame,  supported  by  a  neat  pillar  and  claw,  with  ments  of  the  celestial  globe,  especially  with  re^ 
a  magnetic  needle  at  its  base.  On  the  terres-  spect  to  the  quadrant  of  altituae,  for  the  resolu- 
trial  globe  the  division  of  the  earth  into  land  tiou  of  problems  relating  to  the  azimuth  and 
and  water  is  laid  down  from  the  latest  disco-  altitude.  The  difficulty,  he  observes,  that  has 
veries ;  there  are  also  many  additional  circles,  as  occurred  in  fixing  a  serai-circle,  so  as  to  have  a 
well  as  the  rhumb-lines,  for  solving  all  the  ne-  centre  in  the  zenith  and  nadir  points  of  the 
cessary  geographical  and  nautical  problems.  On  globe,  at  the  same  time  that  the  meridian  is  left 
the  celestial  globes,  all  the  southern  constella-  at  liberty  to  raise  the  pole  to  its  desired  eleva- 
tions, observed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  tion,  I  suppose,  has  induced  the  globe  makers 
M.  de  la  Caille,  and  all  the  stars  in  Mr.  rlam-  to  be  contented  with  the  strip  of  thin  flexible 
stead*s  British  Catalogue,  are  accurately  laid  brass,  called  the  quadrant  of  altitude ;  and  it  is 
down  and  marked  with  Greek  and  Roman  letters  well  known  how  imperfectly  it  performs  its 
of  reference,  in  imitation  of  Bayer.  Upon  each  office.  The  improvement  I  have  attempted,  is 
^ide  of  the  ecliptic  are  drawn  eight  parallel  in  the  application  of  a  quadrant  of  altitude 
circles,  at  the  distance  of  one  degree  from  each  of  a  more  solid  construction ;  which  being 
other,  including  the  zodiac ;  and  these  are  crossed  affixed  to  a  brass  socket  of  some  length,  and 
at  right  angles  with  segments  of  great  circles  at  this  ground,  and  made  to  turn  upon  an  up- 
every  fifth  degree  of  die  ecliptic,  for  the  more  right  steel  spindle,  fixed  in  tiie  zenith,  steadily 
readily  noting  the  place  of  the  moon,  or  of  any  directs  the  quadrant,  or  rather  arc,  of  altitude 
planet  upon  the  globe.  The  author  has  also  to  its  true  azimuth,  without  being  at  liberty 
inserted,  from  Ulugh  Beigh,  printed  at  Oxford  to  deviate  from  a  vertical  circle  to  the  right 
in  1665,  the  mansions  of  the  Moon  of  the  Arabian  hand  or  left;  by  which  means  the  azimuth  and 
Astronomers,  so  called,  because  they  observed  the  altitude  are  given  with  the  same  exactness 
moon  to  be  in  or  near  one  of  these  every  night  as  the  measure  of  any  other  of  the  great  cir- 
during  her  monthly  course  round  the  earth,  to  cles. 

each  of  which  the  Arabian  characters  are  fixed.  ^  ,.  Gi^bes 
On  the  strong  brass  circle  of  the  terrestrial  globe,                 ^'  ^°^  ^^^  °^  ^"^  olobes. 
and  about  twenty-three  degrees  and  a  half  on        We  subjoin  the  principal  problems  which  ex- 
each  side  of  the  north  pole,  Uie  days  of  each  emplify  the  use  of  these  elegant  and  important 
month  are  laid  down  according  to  the  sun's  scientific  instruments. 

declination ;  and  ttiis  brass  circle  is  so  contrived,  g         j  _q  Terrestrial 

that  the  globe  may  be  placed  with  the  north  and  =>«;ct-  ^--^^  the  use^of  the    ierrestrial 

south  poles  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  with 

the  south  pole  elevated  above  it.  The  equator,  Prob.  I.  To  rectify  the  globe. — The  globe 
on  the  surface  of  either  globe,  serves  the  purpose  being  set  upon  a  true  plane,  raise  the  pole  ac- 
of  the  horary  circle,  by  means  of  a  semi'-circular  cording  to  the  given  latitude ;  then  fix  the  quad- 
wire  placed  m  the  plane  of  the  equator,  carrying  rant  of  altitude  in  the  zenith ;  and,  if  there  be 
two  indices,  one  of  which  is  occasionally  to  be  any  mariner's  compass  upon  the  pedestal,  let  the 
used  to  point  out  the  time.  A  farther  account  of  globe  be  so  placed  that  the  brazen  meridian  may 
these  globes,  with  the  method  of  using  them,  will  stand  due  south  and  north,  according  to  the  two 
be  found  in  Adams's  Treatise  on  their  Construction  extremities  of  the  needle,  allowing  for  its  varia- 
and  Use.  tion. 

Mr.  G.  Wright,  of  London,  has  simplified  Prob.  II.  To  find  the  longitude  and  latitude 
the  construction  of  the  hour-circle.  There  of  any  p/oce.— Bring  the  given  place  to  the  bra- 
are  engraved  on  his  globes  two  hour-circles,  one  zen  meridian,  and  the  degree  it  is  under  is  the 
at  each  of  the  poles;  which  are  divided  into  a  latitude;  then  observe  the  degree  of  the  equator 
double  set  of  twelve  hours,  as  usual  in  the  under  the  same  meridian,  and  you  will  have  the 
common  brass  ones,  except  that  the  hours  are  longitude. 

figured  round  both  to  the  right  and  left.  The  Prob.  III.  The  longitude  and  latitude  ofoinf 
hour-hand  or  index  is  placed  in  such  a  manner  place  being  given,  to  find  that  place  on  the  gw^--^ 
under  the  brass  meridian,  as  to  be  moveable  at  Bring  the  degree  of  longitude  to  the  brazen  me- 
pleasure  to  any  required  part  of  the  hour-circle,  ridian ;  find  upon  the  same  meridian  the  degree 
and  yet  remain  there  fixed  during  the  revolution  of  latitude,  wnether  south  or  north,  and  the 
of  the  globe  on  its  axis,  and  is  entirely  inde-  point  exactly  under  that  degree  is  the  place  de- 
pendent of  the  poles  of  the  globe.    In  this  sired. 

manner,  the  motion  of  the  globe  round  its  axis  Prob.  iV.  The  latitude  of  any  place  being 
carrying  the  hour-circle,  the  fixed  index  serves  given,  to  find  all  those  places  that  have  the  sane 
to  point  out  the  time,  the  same  as  in  the  reverse  latitude, — ^The  globe  being  rectified  (pFob.  \) 
way  by  other  globes.  There  is  an  advantage  in  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place,  and 
having  the  hour-circle  figured  both  ways,  as  one  that  place  being  brought  to  the  brazen  meridian, 
hour  serves  as  a  complement  to  XIl.  for  the  make  a  mark  exactly  above  the  same,  and,  turn- 
other,  and  the  time  of  the  sun  rising  and  setting,  ing  the  globe  round,  all  those  places  oassinp 
and .  vice  versft,  may  be  both  seen  at  the  same  under  the  said  mark  have  the  same  latitude  with 
time  on  the  hour-circle.     In  the  problems  gene-  the  given  place. 

rally  to  be  performed,  the  inner  circle  is  the        Prob.  V.     Iwo  places  being  gioen  on  the 

circle  of  reckoning,  and  the  outer  one  only  the  globe,  to  find  the  distarice  hetveen  them.-^lf  the 

complement.  places  are  under  the  same  meridian,  that  is,  have 

In  the  Philofophical  Transactions  for  1789,  the  same  longitude,  tiieir  difference  of  latitnoe, 
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nekoning  sixhr-nine  miles  and  a  half  to  a  degree,  horizon  (or  by  proper  tables  of  the  sun's  annual 

will  give  the  distance.  motion)  on  what  days  he  passes  through  the 

If  they  have  the  same  latitude,  but  differ  in  aforesaid  points  of  the  ecliptic ;  for  those  are  the 

longitude,  their  distance  may  be  found  by  their  days  required,  in  which  the  sun  is  vertical  to  the 

difference  of  longitude,  reckoning  die  number  of  given  place. 

miles  in  a  degree  of  longitude  in  their  common  Prob.    XI.     The   month  and  the  day  heing 

parallel  of  latitude,  according  to  the  table  given  giveiiy  to  find  by  the  globe  those  places  of  the 

above.  northern  frigid  gone,  where  the  sun  begins  then  to 

If  they  differ  both  in  latitude  and  longitude,  shine  constantly  without  setting ;   as  also  those 

lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  of  alti-  places  of  the  southern  frigid  zone,  where  he  then 

tude  over  both  the  places,  and  the  number  of  begins  to   be  totally  absent, -^The  day  given 

degrees  intercepted  between  them  will  give  their  (which  must  be  always  one  of  those  either  be- 

distance  from  each  other,  reckoning  every  de-  tween  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  summer  sol* 

gree  to  be  sixty-nine  English  miles  and  a  half,  stice,  or  between  the  autumnal  equinox  and  the 

PnoB.  VI.  To  find  the  sun's  place  in  theecl^tie  winter  sobtice),  find  (Prob.  VI.)  the  sun's  place 

at  aaty  time, — The  month  and  day  being  given,  in  the  ecliptic,  and  marking  the  same,  bring  it  to 

look  for  the  same  upon  the  wooden  horizon ;  the  brazen  meridian,  and  reckon  the  like  num- 

and  opposite  the  day  you  will  find  the  sign  and  ber  of  degrees  from  the  north  pole  tovnurds  the 

degree  in  which  the  sun  is  at  that  time ;  which  equator,  as  there  is  between  the  equator  and  the 

sign  and  degree  being  noted  in  the  ecliptic,  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  making  a  mark  where 

same  is  the  sun's  place,  or  nearly,  at  the  time  the  reckoning  ends.   Then  turn  the  globe  round, 

desired.  and  all  the  places  passing  under  the  said  mark 

PnoB.  VII.  The  month  and  day  being  givenj  are  those  in  which  the  sun  begins  to  shine  con- 

as  aUo  the  particular  time  of  that  day,  to  find  stantly  without  setting,  upon  the  given  day.  For 

those  places  of  the  globe  to  which  the  sun  is  in  the  solution  of  the  latter  part  of  the  problem,  set  off 

meriiAan  at  that  time<r^-The  pole  being  elevated  the  same  distance  from  the  south  pole  upon  the 

according  to  Uie  latitude  of  the  place  where  you  brazen  meridian  towards  the  equator,  as  was  in 

are,  bring  the  said  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  the  former  case  set  off  from  the  north ;  then 

and  setting  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  at  the  marking  as  before,  and  turning  the  globe  round, 

hour  of  the  day,  in  the  given  place,  or  where  you  all  places  passing  under  the  mark  are  those 

are,  turn  the  globe  till  the  mdex  points  at  the  where  the  sun  begins  its  total  disappearance 

upper  figure  of  XII ;  which  done,  fix  the  globe  from  the  given  day. 

in  that  situation,  and  observe  what  places  are  Prob.  XII.  A  place  being  given  in  either  of  the 

exactly  under  the  upper  hemisphere   of   the  frigid  xones,  to  find  by  the  globe  what  number  qf 

brazen  meridian ;  for  those  are  tne  places  de-  days  the  sun  constantly  shines  upon  the  said  place^ 

sired.  and  what  days  he  is  absent^  as  also  the  first  and 

PftOB.  VIII.  To  know  the  length  of  the  day  last  day  ofhu  appearance, — Bring  the  given  place 

and  night  in  any  place  of  the  earth  at  any  time,  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  observing  its  latitude 

— Elevate  the  pole  (Prob.  I.)  according  to  the  (Prob.  II.),  elevate  the  globe  accordingly;  count 

latitude  of  the  given  place ;  find  4he  sun*s  place  the  same  number  of  degrees  upon  the  meridian 

in  the  ecliptic  (Prob.  VI.)  at  that  time ;  which  from  each  side  of  the  eouator,  as  the  place  u 

being  brought  to  the  east  side  of  the  horizon,  set  dbtant  from  the  pole ;  and,  making  marks  where 

the  index  of  the  horary  circle  at  noon,  or  the  the  reckonings  end,  turn  the  globe,  and  carefiilly 

upper  figure  of  XII ;  and,  turning  the  globe  till  observe  what  two  degrees  of  Uie  ecliptic  pass  ex- 

tbe  aforesaid  place  of  the  ecliptic  touch  the  actly  under  the  two  points  marked  on  the  meri- 

westem  side  of  the  horizon,  look  upon  the  horary  dian :   first  for  the  northern  arch  of  the  circle, 

circle ;  and  where  the  index  points,  reckon  the  namely,  that   comprehended  between  the  two 

mjmber  of  hours  to  the  upper  figure  of  XII ;  degrees  marked,  which,  being  reduced  to  time, 

for  that  is  the  length  of  the  day ;  the  comple-  will  give  the  number  of  days  that  the  sun  con- 

meat  of  which  to  twenty-four  hours  is  the  length  stantly  shines  above  the  horizon  of  the  given 

of  the  night.  place ;   and  the  opposite  arch  of  the  said  circle 

Frob.   IX .  To  know  by  the  globe  what  a  clock  will,  in  like  manner,  give  the  number  of  days 

it  is  in  ai^  part  of  the  world  at  any  time^  pro^  in  which  he  is  totally  absent,  and  also  will  point 

vided  you  know  the  hour  of  the  day  where  you  are  out  which  days  those  are.     And  in  the  interval 

ai  the  same  time, — Bring  the  place  in  which  you  he  daily  will  rise  and  set. 

are  to  the  brazen  meridian,  the  pole  being  raised  Prob.  XIII.  The  month  and  day  being  gioeny 

(Prob.  I.)  according  to  its  latitude,  and  set  the  -  to  find  those  places  on  the  globe  to  which  the  sun, 

index  of  the  honmr  circle  to  the  hour  of  the  when  on  the  meridian,  shaUbevertical  on  that  day,--' 

day  at  that  time.    Then  bring  the  desired  place  The  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  being  found 

io  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  index  will  point  (Prob.  VI.),  bring  the  same  to  the  brazen  meri- 

ottt  the  hour  at  that  place.  dian,  on  winch  make  a  small  mark  exactly  above 

Prob.  X.  A  place  being  given  in  the  torrid  the  sun's  place.  Then  turn  the  globe ;  and  those 

zone,  to  find  the  two  days  of  the  year  in  which  the  places  which  have  the  sun  vertical  in  the  meri- 

sun  shall  be  vertical  h  the  same, — Bring  the  dian,  will  successively  pass  under  the  said  mark, 

given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  mark  Prob.  XIV.     The  month  and  day  being  given, 

what  degree  of  latitude  is  exactly  above  it.  tofindtmonwhat  point  of  the  compass  the  sun  then 

Move  the  globe  round,  and  observe  the  two  rises  and  sets  in  any  place, — Elevate  the  pole  ac- 

points  of  the  ecliptic  that  pass  through  the  said  cording  to  the  latituae  of  the  place,  and,  finding 

degree  of  latituae.     Find  upon  the  wooden  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  the  given  timey 
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bring  the  same  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  horizon,  vertical  at  the  given  hour,  if  the  pkce  be  m  the 

and  it  ^ill  show  the  point  of  the  compass  upon  northern  hemisphere,  elevate  the  north  pole  as 

wtiich  he  then  rises.    By  turning  the  globe  till  many  degrees  above  the  horizon  as  are  equal  to 

his  place  coincides  with  the  western  side  of  the  the  latitude  of  that  place ;  if  the  place  be  in  the 

horizon,  you  may  also  see  upon  that  circle  the  southern  hemisphere,  elevate  the  south  pole  ac- 

exact  pomt  of  his  setting.  cordingly,  and  bring  the  said  place  to  the  brazen 

PaoB.  XV.     3b  know  by  the  globe  the  length  meridian.    Then,  all  those  places  which  are  in 

of  the  longest  and  thorteit  dayi  and  nights  tn  any  the  western  semicircle  of  the  horizon  have  the 

part  of  the  toorU.— Elevate  the  pole  according  sun  rising  to  them  at  that  time,  and  those  in  the 

to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place,  and  bring  the  eastern  semicircle  have  it  setting:  to  those  under 

first  degree  of  Cancer,  if  in  tne  northern,  or  Ca-  the  upper  semicircle  of  the  brass  meridian  it  is 

pricon,  if  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  to  the  noon ;  and  to  those  under  the  lower  semicircle 

eastern  side  of  ihe  horizon.    Then,  setting  the  it  is  midnight  All  those  places  which  are  above 

index  of  the  horary  circle  at  noon,  turn  the  globe  the  horizon  are  enlightened  by  the  sun,  and  have 

about  till  the  sign  of  Cancer  touches  the  western  the  sun  just  as  many  degrees  above  them  as  they 

rde  of  the  horizon,  and  observe  upon  the  horary  themselvdi  are  above  the  horizon ;  and  this  height 

circle  the  number  of  hours  between  the  index  may  be  known,  by  fixing  the  quadrant  of  altitude 

and  the  upper  figure  of  XII,  reckoning  them  ac-  on  the  brazen  meridian  over  the  place  to  which 

cording  to  the  motion  of  the  index ;  for  that  is  the  sun  is  vertical ;  and  then,  laying  it  over  any 

the  length  of  the  longest  day,  the  complement  of  other  place,  observing  what  number  of  degrees 

which  to  twenty-four  hours  is  the  extent  of  the  on  the  quadrant  are  intercepted  between  the  said 

shortest  night    The  shortest  day  and  longest  place  and  the  horizon.    In  all  those  places  that 

night  are  only  the  reverse  of  the  former.  are  eighteen  degrees  below  the  western  semicircle 

Prob.  XVI.  IV  hour  of  the  day  being  given  of  the  horizon  &e  morning  twilight  is  just  begin- 

at  any  place f  to  find  those  places  of  the  earth  where  ning;    in   all    those  places  that  are  eighteen 

it  is  either  noon  or  midnight,  or  any  other  parti-  degrees  below  the  eastern  semicircle  of  the  hori- 

cular  hour,  at  the  same  time. — Bring  the  given  zon  the  evening  twilight  is  ending;   and   all 

place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  set  the  index  those  places  that  are  lower  than  eighteen  degrees 

of  the  horary  circle  at  the  hour  of  the  day  in  that  have  aark  night. 

place.    Then  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  points       If  any  place  be  brought  to  the  upper  semicir- 

at  the  upper  figure  of  XII,  and  observe  what  cle  of  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  hour-index  be 

places  are  exactly  under  the  upper  semicircle  of  set  to  the  upper  figure  of  XII,  or  noon,  and  then 

the  brazen  meridian ;  for  in  tnem  it  is  mid-day  the  globe  be  turned  round  eastward  on  its  axis, — 

at  the  time  given.    Which  done,  turn  the  globe  when  the  place  comes  to  the  western  semicircle 

till  the  index  points  at  the  lower  figure  of  XII ;  of  the  honzon,  the  index  will  show  the  time  of 

and  whatever  places  are  then  in  the  lower  semi*  the  sun's  rising  at  that  place ;  and  when  the 

circle  of  the  meridian,  in  ihem  it  is  midnight  at  same  place  comes  to  the  eastern  semicircle  of 

the  given  time.    After  the  same  manner  we  may  the  horizon  the  index  will  show  the  time  of  the 

find  those  places  that  have  any  other  particular  sun*s  setting. 

hour  at  the  time  given,  by  moving  the  globe  till       To  those  places  which  do  not  go  under  the 

the  index  points  at  the  hour  desired,  and  observ*  horizon,  the  sun  sets  not  on  that  day :  and,  to 

ing  the  places  that  are  then  under  the  brazen  those  which  do  not  come  above  it,  the  sun  does 

meridian.  not  rise. 

Prob.  XVII.  The  day  and  hour  being  gitfen,  Prob.  XIX.  7%e  numth  and  day  being  given^ 
to  find  by  the  globe  that  particular  place  of  the  with  the  place  of  the  moon  in  the  zodiaCf  and  her 
earth  to  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  that  time. —  true  latitude,  to  find  the  exact  hour  when  she  will 
The  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  (Prob.  VI.)  being  rise  and  set,  together  with  her  southing,  or  coming 
found,  and  brought  to  the  brazen  meridian,  make  to  the  meridian  of  the  place. — ^The  moon*s  place  in 
a  mark  above  the  same;  then  (Prob  X.)  find  the  zodiac  may  be  found  by  an  ordinary  almanack; 
those  places  of  the  earth  in  whose  meridian  the  and  her  latitude,  which  is  her  distance  fpom  the 
sun  is  at  that  instant,  and  bring  them  to  the  bra-  ecliptic,  by  applying  the  semicircle  of  position 
zen  meridian ;  which  done,  observe  that  part  of  to  her  place  in  the  zodiac.  For  the  solution  of 
the  earth  which  falls  exactly  under  the  aforesaid  the  problem,  elevate  the  pole  (Prob.  II.)  accord- 
mark  in  the  brazen  meridian ;  for  that  is  the  parti-  ing  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place ;  and  the 
cular  place  to  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  that  time.  sun*s  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  the  time  being 

Prob.  XVIII.  llie  day  and  hour  at  any  place  (Prob.  VI.)  found,  ana  marked,  as  also  the 

being  given,  to  find  all  those  places  where  the  sun  moon's  place  at  the  same  time,  bring  the  sun*s 

is  then  rising,  or  setting,  or  in  the  meridiem  ;  con-  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  set  the  index 

sequently  all  those  places  which  are  enlightened  at  of  the  horary  circle  at  noon  ;  then  turn  the  globe 

that  timCj  and  those  which  have  twilight,  or  dark  till  the  moon's  place  successively  meet  with  the 

night. — ^This  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  any  eastern  and  western  side  of  the  horizon,  as  also 

globe  fitted  up  in  the  common  way,  with  the  the  brazen  meridian ;  and  the  index  will  point 

hour-circle  fixed  upon  the  brass  meridian,  unless  at  those  various  times  the  particular  hours  of  her 

the  sun  be  on  or  near  either  of  the  tropics  on  the  rising,  setting,  and  southing, 

given  day.    But  by  a  globe  fitted  up  witji  the  „         ^t      ta  ^ 

houiHiircle  on  its  surface  below  the  meridian,  it  Sect.  II.— Dibections  for  usiko  thb  Cbp 
may  be  solved  for  any  day  in  the  year,  according  lestial  ulobr. 

to  the  following  method.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  use  of  the  ce- 

Having  found  the  place  to  which  the  sun  is  lestial  globe,  premising,  that  as  the  equ4to\ 
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ecliptic,  tropics,    polar  circles,    horizon,    and  ninetieth  degree  of  the  quadrant  on  the  proper 

ijrazcn  meridian,  are  exactly  alike  on  both  globes,  pole,  turn  the  quadrant  about,  until  its  graduated 

the  former  problems  concerning  the  sun  are  edge  cuts  the  star ;  then  the  number  of  degrees 

solved  in  the  same  way.    The  method  also  of  in  the  quadrant  between  the  ecliptic  and  the 

rectifying  the  globe  is  Uie  same.    Observe  also  star,  is  its  latitude ;  and  the  degree  of  the  eclip' 

that  the  sun's  place  for  any  day  of  the  year  tic  cut  by  the  quadrant,  is  the  stafs  longitude, 

stands  directly  over  that  day  on  the  horizon  of  reckoned  according  to  the  sign  in  which  the  qua- 

tlie  celestial  globe,  as  on  the  terrestrial.  drant  then  is. 

The  latitude  and  longittide  of  the  stars,  and  of  Prob.  III.  To  represent  the  face  of  the  starry 

all  other  celestial  phenomena,  are  reckoned  dif-  firmamenty  as  seen  from  any  given  place  of  the 

ferently  from  that  of  places  on  the  earth :  for  all  earthy  at  any  hour  of  the  night — Rectify  the 

terrestrial  latitudes  are  reckoned  from  tlie  equa-  celestial  globe  for  the  given  latitude,  the  zenith, 

tor ;  and  longitudes  from  the  meridian  of  some  and  sun*s  place  in  every  respect,  as  taught  by 

remarkable  place ;  but  all  astronomers  reckon  the  sixteenth  problem  for  the  terrestrial ;  and 

the  latitudes   of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  the  turn  it  about,  until  the  index  points  to  the  given 

ecliptic;  and  their  longitudes  from  the  equinoc-  hour;  then  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  globe 

tial  colure,  in  that  semicircle  of  it  which  cuts  the  will  represent  the  visible  half  of  the  heaven  for 

ecliptic  at  the  begiiming  of  Aries;  and  thence  that  time;  all  the  stars  upon  the  globe  being 

eastward,  quite  round ;  so  that  stars  between  the  then  in  such  situations  as  exactly  correspond  to 

equinoctial  and  the  northern  half  of  the  ecliptic,  those  in  the  heaven.  And,  if  the  globe  be  placed 

have  north  declination  and  south  latitude  :  tnose  duly  north  and  south,  every  star  in  the  globe  will 

between  the  equinoctial  and  the  southern  half  of  point  toward  the  like  star  in   the  heaven :  by 

the  ecliptic  bave  south  declination  and  north  which  means  the  constellations  and  rematkable 

latitude ;  and  all  between  the  tropics  and  poles,  stars  may  be  easily  known ;  all  those  stars  under 

have  declinations  and  latitudes  ol  the  same  de-  the  upper  part  of  the  brazen  meridian,  between 

nomination.  the  south  point  of  the  horizon  and  the  north  pole. 

There  are  six  great  circles  on  the  celestial  are  at  their  greatest  altitude,  if  the  latitudfe  of 

globe,  which  cut  the  ecliptic  perpendicularly,  the  place  be  north ;  but  if  the  latitude  be  south 

aod  meet  in  two  opposite  points  in  the  polar  those  stars  which  lie  under  the  upper  part  ot 

circles;  which  points  are  each  ninety  degrees  the  meridian,  between  the  north  pioint  of  the 

(torn  the  ecliptic,  and  are  called  its  poles.  These  horizon  and  the  south  pole,  are  at  Uieir  greatest 

polar  points   divide  those  circles  into  twelve  altitude. 

semicircles,  which  cut  the  ecliptic  at  the  begin-  Prob.  IV.  The  latitude  of  the  pUice^  and  day 

rung  of  the   twelve  signs.    They  resemble  so  of  the  months  being  given ;  to  find  the  time  when 

many  meridians  on  the  terrestrial  globe ;  and,  as  any  known  star  wUl  riscy  or  be  upon  the  meridian, 

all  places  which  lie  under  any  particular  me-  or  set. — Having  rectified  the  globe,  turn  it  about 

ridian  semicircle  on  that  globe  have  the  same  until  the  given  star  comes  to  the  eastern  side  of 

longitude,  so   all  those  points   of  the   heaven  the  horizon,  and  the  index  win  show  the  time  of 

through  which  any  of  the  above  semicircles  are  the  star's  rising ;  then  turn  the  globe  westward, 

drawn  have  the  same  longitude.    And,  as  the  and,  when  the  star  comes  to  the  brazen  meridian, 

greatest  latitudes  on  the  earth  are  at  the  north  the  index  will  show  the  time  of  the  star's  coming 

and  south  poles  of  the  earth,  so  the  greatest  lati-  to  the  meridian  of  your  place ;  lastly,  turn  on, 

tudes  in  the  heaven|  are  at  the  north  and  south  until  the  star  comes  to  the  western  side  of  the 

poles  of  the  ecliptic.  horizon,  and  the  index  will  show  the  time  of  the 

For  the  division  of  the  stars  into  constella^  star's  setting.  N.  B.   In  northern  latitudes,  those 

^ioDS,  &C.,  see  Astronomy.  stars  which  are  less  distant  from  the  north  pole 

Prob.  I.  To  find  the  right  ascension  and  decU-  than  the  quantity  of  its  elevation  above  the  north 
nation  of  the  sun  or  any  fixed  star. — Bring  the  point  of  &e  horizon  never  set ;  and  those  which 
son's  place  in  the  ecliptic  to  the  brazen  meridian  :  are  less  distant  from  the  south  pole  than  the 
then  that  degree  in  the  equinoctial  which  is  cut  number  of  degrees  by  which  it  is  depressed  be- 
by  the  meridian  is  the  sun  s  right  ascension  ;  and  low  the  horizon  never  rise;  and  vice  vers&  in 
^at  degree  of  the  meridian  which  is  over  the  southern  latitudes. 

sun's  place  is  his  declination.    Bring  any  fixed  Prob.  V.  To  find  at  what  time  of  the  year  a 

star  to  the  meridian,  and  its  right  ascension  will  given  star  wiU  be  upon  the  meridian  at  a  given 

be  cut  by  the  meridian*  in  the  equinoctial ;  and  hour  of  the  n^At.— Bring  the  given  star  to  the 

|he  degree  of  the  meridian  that  stands  over  it  is  upper  semicircle  of  the  brass  meridian,  and  set 

its  declination.  the  ixidex  to  the  given  hour ;  then  turn  the  globe. 

So  that  right  ascension  and  declination,  on  the  until  the  index  points  to  twelve  at  noon,  and  the 

celestial  globe,  are  found  in  the  same  manner  as  upper  semicircle  of  the  meridian  will  then  cut 

longitude  and  latitude  on  the  terrestrial.  the  sun's  place,  answering  to  the  day  of  the  year 

Prob.  II.  To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  sought ;  which  day  may  be  easily  found  against 

«iy  star. — If  the  given  star  be  on  the  north  si^  the  like  phtce  of  the  sun  among  tiie  signs  on  the 

of  the  ecliptic,  place  the  ninetieth  degree  of  the  wooden  norizon. 

qaadiant  of  altitude  on  the  north  pole  of  the  Prob.  VI.  The  latitude,  '^  of  the  month, 
ecliptic,  where  the  twelve  semicircles  meet,  and  azimuth  of  amf  known  star  being  given ;  to 
which  divide  the  ecliptic  into  the  twelve  signs ;  find  the  hour  of  the  yi^A^.— Having  rectified  the 
bat  if  the  star  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  ecliptic,  globe  for  the  latitude,  zenith,  and  sun's  place,  lay- 
place  the  ninetieth  degree  of  the  quadrant  on  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  the  given  degree  ot 
^  south  pole  of^jthe  ecliptic.     Keeping  the  azimuth  in  the  horizon :  then  turn  the  globe  ob 
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its  axis,  until  the.  star  comes  to  the  graduated  westward;  and  as  the  said 'mark  comes  to  the 

edge  of  the  quadrant ;   and  when  it  does,  the  eastern  side  of  the  honxcm,  to  the  brazen  me- 

index  will  point  out  the  hour  of  the  night.  ridian,  and  to  the  western  side  «f  the  horizon, 

Prob.  Vn.     The  latitude  of  the  placty  the  day  the   index  will  show  at  what  time  the  planet 

of  the  months  and  altitude  of  any  known  ttar,  rises,  comes  to  the  meridian,  and  sets,  in  the 

heing  given ;  to  find  t/ie  hour  of  tlie  night. — Hec-  same  manner  as  it  would  do  for  a  fixed  star, 

tify  the  globe  as  in  the  former  problem,  guess  at  For  an  explanation  of  the  harvest  moons  by 

the  hour  of  the  night,  and  turn  the  globe  until  a  globe,  and  the  equation  of  time.    See  Astro- 

the  index  points  at  the  supposed  hour ;  then  lay  momy,  Index. 

the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  Globe  Amaranth.     See  Gomphrena. 

over  the  known  star;  and,  if  the  degree  of  the  Globe  Animalcule.    See  Animalcule. 

star's   height  in  the  quadrant  upon  the  globe  Globe  Daisy.    See  Sphjeranthus. 

answers  exactly  to  the  degree  ot  the  star*s  ob-  Globe  Fish.    See  Ostracion. 

revved  altitude  in  the  heaven,  you  have  guessed  Globe  Flower.    See  Sphjeranthus. 

exactly :  but  if  the  star  on  the  globe  is  higher  Globe  Ranunculus.    See  Trollius. 

or  lower  than  it  was  observed  to  be  in  the  heaven.  Globe  Thistle.    Sei"  Echinops. 

turn  the  globe  backwards  or  forwards,  keeping  GLOBULARIA,  globular  blue  daisy,  a  genus 

the  edge  of  the  quadrant  upon  the  star,  until  its  of  the  monogynia  order,  and  tetrandria  class  of 

centre  comes  to  the  observed  altitude   in  the  plants:  natural  order  forty-eighth,  aggregat£:cAL. 

quadrant;  and  then  the  index  will  show  the  true  common  imbricated  ;  proper  tubulated  inferior  ; 

time  of  night.                                                       ^  the  upper  lip  of  the  florets  bipartit/i,  the  under 

Prob.  VIII.     An  easy  method  for  finding  the  one  tripartite ;  the  receptacle  paleaceous.   There 

hour  of  the  night  by  any  two  krunvn  stars,  without  are  several  species ;  but  only  one  is  commonly 

knowing  either  their  altitude  or  azimuth  ;  and  then  to  be  met  with  in  our  gardens,  viz.  the 

of  finding  both  their  altitude  and  azimuth^  and  G.  vulgaris,  or  common  blue  daisy.     It   has 

thereby  tlie  true  meridian, — ^Tie  one  end  of  a  thread  broad  thick  radical  leaves  three-parted  at  the 

toacommonmusket  bullet;  and,  having  rectified  ends,  upright  stalks  from  about  six  to  ten  or 

the  globe  as  above,  hold  the  other  end  of  the  twelve  inches  high,  garnished  with  spear-shaped 

thread  in  your  hand,  and  carry  it  slowly  round  leaves,  and  the  top  crowned  by  a  globular  head 

betwixt  your  eye  and  the  starry  heaven,  until  you  of  fine  blue  flowers  composed  of  many  florets  in 

find  it  cuts  any  two  known  stars  at  once.    Then,  one  cup.    It  flowers  in  June,  and  makes  a  good 

guessing  at  the  hour  of  the  night,  turn  the  globe  appearance :  but  thrives  best  in  a  moist  shady 

until  the  index  points  to  that  time  in  the  hour  situation.    It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 

circle ;  which  done,  lay  the  graduated  edge  of  in  September. 

the  quadrant  over  any  one  of  these  two  stars  on  GLOCKNER,  one  of  the  highest  mountains 

the  globe  which  the  thread  cut  in  the  heaven,  in  Europe,  on  the  confines  of  Salzburg,   the 

If  the  said  edge  of  the  quadrant  cuts  the  other  Tyrol,  and  Carinthia,  is  computed  to  be  12,760 

star  also,  you  have  guessed  the  time  exactly ;  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     It  stands  in 

but  if  it  does  not,  turn  the  globe  slowly  back-  long.  12°  51'  40"  E.,  lat.  47°  4'  33"  N. 

wards  or  forwards,  until  the  quadrant  (kept  upon  GLOGAU,  a  large  district  or  principality  of 

either  star)  cuts  them  both  through  their  centres  :  Silesia,  contiguous  to  Prussian  Poland,  and  Lu- 

and  then  the  index  will  point  out  the  exact  time  satia.     Its  territorial  extent  is  1826  square  miles, 

of  the  night ;  the  degree  of  the  horizon  cut  by  and  the  Oder  traverses  its  whole  extent ;  which 

the  quadrant  will  be  the  true  azimuth  of  both  is  also  watered  by  the  Bober.  The  soil  is  clayey ; 

these  stars  fipom  the  south ;  and  the  stars  them-  producing  com  and  flax,  and  a  small  quantity  of 

selves  will  cut  their  true  altitudes  in  the  quad-  wine.    This  principality  is  now  included  iu  the 

rant :  at  which  moment,  if  a  common  azimuth  Prussian  government  of  Liegnitz. 

compass  be  so  set  upon  a  floor  or  level  pave-  Glogau,  or  Gnoss  Glogau,  in  Silesia,  the 

ment,  that  these  stars  in  heaven  may  have  tlie  chief  place  of  the  foregoing  principality,  is  well 

same  bearing  upon  it  (allowing  for  the  variation  of  built  and  strongly  fortified.    It  is  situated  al^out 

the  needle)  as  the  quadrants  of  altitude  has  in  the  a  mile  from  the  Oder,  and  contains  an  elegant 

wooden  horizon  of  the  globe,  a  thread  extended  garrison  church,  erected   in   1790,  a  Lutheran 

over  the  north  and  south  points  of  tliat  compass  church  and  school,  a  synagogue,  a  Catholic  aea- 

will  be  directly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian ;  demy,  and  two  hospitals,    'i'he  cathedral  stands 

and  if  a  line  be  drawn  upon  the  floor  or  pave-  on  au  island  formed  by  the  Oder  :  it  was  built 

ment,  along  the  course  of  the  thread,  and  an  up-  in  1260.    Glogau  has  cotton  and  tobacco  manu- 

right  wire  be  placed  in  the  southmost  end  of*the  factures,  and  some  considerable  breweries.     It 

line,  the  shadow  of  the  wire  will  fall  upon  that  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  and  its  works  greatly 

line  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian,  and  shines  strengthened  in  1741.    In  1807  it  surrendered 

upon  the  pavement.  to  the  forces  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  and 

Prob.  IX.     To  find  the  place  of  the  moon,  or  was  for  a  considerable  time  garrisoned  by  the 

of  any  planet;  and  thereby  to  show  the  time  of  French  troops  :   the  inhabitants  amount  to  9000, 

%ts  rising,  southing,  and  setting,^-^ek   in  an  of  whom  2000  are  said  to  be  Jews.    Thirty-four 

almanack  or  Ephemeris  the  geocentric  place  of  miles   east  of  Sagan,  and   sixty  north-west  of 

the  moon  or  planet  in  the  ecliptic,  for  the  given  Breslau. 

day  of  thL  month;  and  according  to  its  longi-  Glogau,  Little  or  Upper,  is  a  town  of  Si- 

tude  and  latitude,  as  shown  by  the  ephemeris,  lesia,  in  the  government  of  Oppeln,  inhabitants 

mark  the  same  with  chalk  upon  the  globe.  Then,  2200.    Twenty-one  miles  south  of  Oppeln,  and 

having  rectified  the  globe,  turn  it  round  its  axis  sixty-seven  south-east  of  Bresian. 
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GLOM'ERATE,  v.  a.  ^  Lat.  glomero,  glo- 
Glomera'tion,  n.  f .  ymeratioy  glomerotus. 
Glom'erous,  adj,  j  To  gather  into  a  ball ' 
or  sphere ;  a  filamentous  substance  gathered  into 
a  ball  is  said  to  be  glomerated,  but  discontinu- 
ous particles  are  conglobated.  Thus  in  the 
human  body  on  this  principle  (he  glands  are 
divided  into  conglobate  and  conglomerate. 

The  rainbow  eontisteth  of  m  ghmeratian  of  tmall 
drops,  which  caoaot  fall  bgt  from  the  air  that  is 
▼tiy  low.  Boeon. 

GLOMMEy  the  largest  river  of  Norway,  rises 
in  the  lake  of  Stor  Saurgeo,  passing  by  Tonset, 
and  Kongswinger,  and  fiills  into  the  Cattegat  at 
Frederickstadt.  It  contains  several  cataracts, 
tiie  laii^est  of  which  is  at  Halskmd ;  and,  when 
swelled  by  the  snows  and  heavy  rain,  flows  with 
c^reat  vigor  and  rapidity.  In  1702  it  burst  its 
banks  and  devastated  a  large  extent  of  country. 

GLOOM,  ]i.  f.  &  V.  a.'\   Sax.  glomang,  twi. 

Gloom'ilt,  adv,  I  light       Defect   of 

Gloom'ivess,  n.f.        ft  light;   heaviness    or 

Gloom't,  adj.  J  obscurity :  applied  to 

the  mind  it  is  a  disposition  the  reverse  of  ease 
and  happiness ;  a  mind  tinctured  with  melan- 
dioly  feelings  and  forebodings  of  evil ;  pros- 
pects which  present  but  little  of  light  or  hope ; 
a  state  oppoised  equally  to  light  or  cheerful- 
ness. 

like  to  the  mome,  when  firet  her  ehjming  face 

Hath  to  the  gloomg  world  itself  bewrayed  ; 

That  came  woe  fayrett  Amoret  in  place 

Shjning  with  beauties  light,  and  heavenly  virtues 
grace.  Spenter,  Faerie  Qyeeee, 

His  gliat'ring  armour  made 

A  liule  tfioommg  light  much  like  a  shade. 

Speiuer. 
Scarcely  had  Phabus  in  the  glooming  Esst 

Yet  banieesed  his  fiery-footed  team.  Id, 

I  shall  be  your  faithful  guide 

Tbmugh  this  gloomg  oovert  wide. 

And  not  many  furlongs  thence 

Is  your  father's  residence.  Jfiboii. 

This  the  seat^ 
Tbat  we  must  change  for  heaven  f    This  mournful 

gloom. 
For  that  celestial  light  f  Id.  Paradm  Lott, 

These  were  from  without 
The  growing  miseries,  which  Adam  saw 
Already  in  part,  though  liid  in  gloomiett  shade. 
To  sArrow  abandoned.  Id, 

Dcrp  in  a  cavern  dwells  the  drowsy  god, 
Wlwse  gloou^  mansion  nor  the  rising  sun, 
Kor  letting  visits,  nor  the  lightsome  noon. 

Drydem'i  Fablet. 
See,  he  comes  :  how  gloomUg  he  looks  !    Drgdem, 
The  ^oommeit  in  which  sometimes  the  minds  of 
(1m  best  men  are  involved,  very  often  stands  in  need 
of  nch  little  incitements  to  mirth  and  laughter  as  are 
*^  to  disperM  melancholy.  Additom. 

Thou  mak'st  the  glo»m^  face  of  nature  gay, 
Giv'it  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Id. 
Neglect  spreads  ^oommeu  upon  their  humour,  and 
B*^  them  grow  mllen  and  inconversable. 

Collier  of  the  Spleem. 
^ow  warm  in  love,  now  with'ring  in  thy  bloom, 
1^«  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom.  Pope. 

The  luifftce  of  the  earth  is  clearer  or  gloomier, 
liSL  as  the  sun  is  bright  or  more  overcast.  id, 

GieomUg  retired  the  spider  lives.  Thomton. 


GLO'RIED,  adj.  ^  Fr.  glorie,  glarieux, 
Glo'rious,  adj.  |  eUfrifier  ;  Belg.  glow ; 

Gho'KiovsLYf  adv.  \\Ai.  eloria,  gloriotusy 
Glorifica'tion, n. s.  [gfori/Sro.  ulory  is 
Glo'rify,  o.  a.  I    something    dazzling 

Glo'rt,  v.n.  &  n.  f .  J  and  diffused  or  shed 
abroad,  as  radii  from  a  centre;  applied  iigura* 
tively  to  language,  to  acts,  to  states,  especially 
the  heavenly;  as  praise,  illustrious  achieve- 
ments, exaltation,  splendor,  &c. ;  also  boastful, 
ostentatious.  The  original  idea  is  splendid,  daz* 
zling  light.  This  word  in  a  religious  sense  sig- 
nifies adoration  and  praise,  given  to  God. 

If  I  glorifge  my  silf»  my  glorie  is  naught :  my  fadir 
is  that^(on/SelA  me,  whom  ye  seyen  that  he  is  youre 
God.  WicUf.  Jon.  ix.  1. 

Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  af- 
terwards receive  me  into  thy  glorg. 

Ptalm  Ixxiii.  24. 
GZory  to  God  in  the  highest.  Luke  ii.  14. 

If  God  be  glorified  in  him,  God  shall  also  glorify 
him  in  himself,  and  shall  straitway  glorify  him. 

John  xiii.  92« 
Whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified. 

Rom.  viii.  30. 
I  shuld  have  deyd,  ye  longe  time  agou  : 
But  Jusu  Crist,  as  ye  in  bookes  finde, 
Wol  that  his  glory  last  and  be  in  minde ; 
And  for  the  worship  of  his  moder  dere 
Yet  may  I  sing  O  Alma  loude  and  clere. 

Chaweer.   The  PrioreMtet  Tale, 

No  chymist  yet  the  elixir  got 
But  glorijiet  his  pregnant  pot. 
If  by  the  way  to  him  befall. 
Some  odoriferous  thing,  or  medicinal. 

Define. 
In  her  the  richesse  of  all  heavenly  grace. 
In  chiefe  degree,  are  heaped  up  on  hye. 
And  all  that  else  this  worlds'  enclosure  bace 
Hath  great  or  gloriotu  in  mortall  eye, 
Adomes  the  person  of  her  maiestye. 

^MNser.  Faerie  Queene. 
Whomsoever  they  find  to  be  most  licentious  of  life, 
desperate  in  all  parts  of  disobedience  and  rebellious 
disposition,  him  they  set  up  and  glorify.        Speneer. 

This  form  and  manner  of  glorifying  God  was  not  at 
that  time  first  begun  ;  but  received  long  before,  and 
alledged  at  that  time  as  an  argument  for  the  truth. 

Hooker. 

They  were  wont,  in  the  pride  of  their  own  proceed- 
ings, to  glory,  that  whereas  Luther  did  but  blow  away 
the  roof,  and  Zuinglius  batter  but  the  walls  of  popish 
superstition,  the  last  and  hardest  work  of  all  remained, 
which  was  to  rase  up  the  very  ground  and  foundation 
of  popery.  Id. 

God  is  glorified  when  such  his  excellency,  above  all 
things,  is  with  due  admiration  acknowledged.       Id. 

Let  them  look  they  glory  not  in  mischief. 
Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men ; 
For  then  my  guiltless  blood  must  cry  against  them. 

Shakepeare, 
Two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join. 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in.  Id. 

Ohnout  followers,  who  make  themselves  as  trum- 
pets of  the  commendation  of  thoee  they  follow,  taint 
business  for  want  of  secrecy.  Bacon. 

And  with  that  word  and  warning  soon  was  dight. 
Each  soldier  longing  for  near  coming  glory. 

Fairfaem 

No  place  alters  the  condition  of  nature :  an  angel  is 
gloriotu,  though  he  be  upon  earth ;  and  man  is  but 
earth  though  he  be  above  the  clouds.  Bp,  HatL 
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Israel's  bright  sccptro  far  less  gUny  hria^. 
There  have  been  fewer  friends  on  earth  than  kings. 

Cowlejf, 
At  opening  your  eyes,  enter  upon  the  day  with 
thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  you  the  last  night, 
with  the  gUmfiaUum  of  God  for  the  works  of  the  crea- 
tion. Tajflor, 
Then  enter  into  ghry,  and  resume 
His  seat  at  God's  right  hand,  exalted  high 
Above  all  names  in  heaven. 

MiUon't  ParadiM  Loit, 
Old  respect, 
As  T  suppose,  toward  your  ouce  gloried  friend, 
My  son,  now  captivate,  hither  hath  informed. 
Your  younger  feet,  while  mine  cast  back  with  age 
Came  lagging  after.  Id.  Agonutet, 

Such  did  the  manna's  sacred  dew  distil 
White  aad  entire,  although  congealed  and  chill 
Congealed  on  earth  ;  but  does  dissolving  run 
Into  the  glorgt  of  the'  almighty  sun.  MaroeU. 

Some  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
Perjured  themselves  and  broke  their  word. 

JBiiffer. 
Oh  \  she  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  world  : 
Without  her  all  the  rest  is  worthless  dross ; 
Life  a  base  slavery ;  empire  but  a  mock ; 
And  love,  the  soal  of  all,  a  bitter  curse. 

«  Rochetter'i  VaUntimiaH* 

The  success  of  those  wars  was  too  notable  to  be  un- 
known to  your  ears,  to  which  all  worthy  fame  hath 
glory  to  come  unto.  Sidn^, 

With  like  judgment  glorying  when  he  had  happened 
to  do  a  thing  well,  as  when  he  had  performed  some 
notable  mischief.  Id. 

Think  it  no  glory  to  swell  in  tyranny.  /i. 

The  members  of  the  church  remaining,  being  per- 
fectly sanctified,  shall  be  eternally  ^/ori/fedf;  then  shall 
the  whole  church  be  truly  and  perfectly  holy. 

Treated  so  ill,  chased  from  your  throne. 
Returning,  you  adorn  the  town  ; 
■  And  with  a  brave  revenge  do  show 
Their  glory  went  and  came  with  you.  WaUer, 

This  is  the  perfection  of  every  thing,  to  attain  its  true 
and  proper  end ;  and  the  end  of  all  these  gifts  and  en- 
dowmenu,  which  God  hath  given  us,  is  to  glorijy  the 
giver.  TiUoUon, 

They  inspire  with  those  celestial  flames,  which  shine 
BO  gloriotiHy  in  their  works.  Dryden. 

He  is  glorious  in  respect  of  the  brightness  and  splen- 
dor of  his  celestial  body,  still  made  more  glorious  and 
majestick  by  the  authority  which  his  Father  hath  com- 
mitted to  him  of  universal  judge.  Ndson, 

Can  wo  imagine  that  neither  the  ambition  of  princes, 
or  interest,  or  gain  in  private  persons,  or  curiosity  and 
the  desire  of  knowledge,  or  the  glory  of  discoveries, 
could  ever  move  them  in  that  endless  time  to  try  their 
fortunes  upon  the  sea.  Burnet, 

It  is  not  a  converting  but  a  crowning  grace ;  such  an 
one  as  irradiates,  and  puts  a  circle  of  glory  about  the 
head  of  him  upon  whom  it  descends.  South, 

Aristotle  says,  that  should  a  man  underground  con- 
verse with  works  of  art,  and  be  afterwards  brought  up 
in  the  open  day,  and  see  the  several  glories  of  the 
heaven  and  earth,  he  would  pronounce  them  the 
works  of  God.  Addison's  SpeettUor, 

Thou  hast  seen  mount  Atlas, 

While  storms  and  tempests  thunder  on  its  brow. 

And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet. 

It  stands  unmoved^  and  glories  in  its  height. 

Id,  Cmlo. 
Let  us  remember  we  are  Cato's  friends. 

And  act  like  men  who  claim  that  glorious  title. 


This  title  of  Freeholder  is  what  I  m<mt  glory  ia,  aad 
what  most  effectually  calls  to  my  mind  the  h^tpinevi  of 
that  government  under  which  I  live. 

Addison's  FreekoUer, 
Impartial  justice  holds  her  equal  scales. 
Till  stronger  virtue  does  the  weight  incline ; 

If  over  thee  thy  glorious  foe  prevails  ; 
He  now  defends  the  canse  that  once  was  thine. 

Prior, 
Take  but  the  humblest  lily  of  the  field. 
And,  if  our  pride  will  to  our  reason  yield. 
It  must  by  sure  comparison  be  shown 
That  in  the  regal  seat  great  David's  son. 
Arrayed  in  all  his  robes  and  types  of  power. 
Shines  with  less  glory  than  that  simple  flower.  Id. 

A  smUe  plays  with  a  swprising  agreeableness  in  the 
eye,  breaks  out  with  the  brightest  distinction,  and  sits 
like  a  glory  upon  the  ooontenance. 

CoUieroftheAspeei. 

If  others  may  glory  in  their  birth,  why  may  not  we, 
idiose  parents  were  called  by  God  to  attend  on  faimst 
hu  altar?  Atterhirg. 

Now  sleeping  flocks  on  their  soft  fleeces  lie ; 

The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  sky.  Pops, 

From  opening  skies  may  streaming  glories  shine. 
And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like  mine.    Id, 

Olorious  ambition !  Peter,  swell  thy  store. 
And  be  what  Rome's  great  Didius  was  before.  Id, 

Great  wits  sometimes  may  gUnioudy  offend, 
And  rise  to  faults  true  critidu  dare  not  mend<  Id, 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  you  to  beseech  and  iatzest 
God  to  make  any  one  happy  in  the  highest  enjuyments 
of  his  glory  to  all  eternity,  and  yet  be  troubled  to  tee 
him  enjoy  the  much  smaller  gifts  of  God,  in  this  short 
and  low  state  of  human  life.  Xa»« 

If  there  be  nothing  no  glorious  as  doing  good,  if  there 
is  nothing  that  makes  us  so  like  to  God,  then  nothing 
can  be  so  glorious  in  the  use  of  our  money,  as  to  use  it  tU 
in  works  of  love  and  goodness.  Id, 

No  one  is  out  of  the  reach  of  misfortune ;  no  oae 
therefore  should  glory  in  his  prosperity.  Ctsrtcts. 

On  death-beds  some  in  conscious  glory  lie, 
Since  of  the  doctor  in  the  mode  they  die.    Yimg» 

Your  sexes  glory  'tis  to  shine  unknown. 
Of  all  applause  be  fondest  of  your  own.  Id* 

Oh  Love !  O  Glory  I  what  are  yet  who  fly 
Around  us  ever  rarely  to  alight  ; 
There's  not  a  meteor  in  the  polar  sky 
Of  such  transcendent  and  more  fleeting  flight 

Byren. 

GLORIOSA,  superb  lily,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  and  hexandria  class  of  plants; 
natural  order  eleventh,  sarmentaceae :  cor.  hex- 
apetalousy  undulated,  and   reflected;  the  style 
oolique.    There  is  but  one  species ;  a  native  of 
Malabar.     It  has  a  thick,  fleshy,  tuberous  root, 
sending  forth  from  its  centre  declinated  round 
stalks,  growing  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  and  gar- 
nished with  very  long  narrow  leaves  running  out 
into  a  pointy  terminated  by  a  long  tendril.  From 
the  upper  part  of  the  stalks  proceed  large  flame- 
colored  drooping  flowers,  consisting  of  six  widely 
spreading  reflected  petals.    It  flowers  in  June 
and  July ;  and  is  ot  admirable  beauty,  whence 
its  name.    This  plant  requires  the  protection  ot 
a  hot-house  in  this  country.    Tlie  flower-stalks 
shoot  forth  in  March  or  April;   which,  being 
long  and  trailing,  must  have  tall  sticks  for  lhe»r 
support.    The  plants  are  propagated  by  oflset^ 
which   are   produced   in  tolerable  plenty,  and 
may  be  separated  any  time  after  the  siaiks  iecafi 
or  in  spring  before  new  ones  arise. 
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CLOSE,  V.  a.    To  flauer ;  to  collogue.— Han- 
See  Gloze. 
GLOSS,n.f^v.a.&i;.ii.^      Fr.  glosser;  Lat. 
Glossary,  n.  *.  glossarius ;  Or.  yX«<r- 

Gloss'ateb,  n.  f .  9a  and  ypa0<ii.  These 

Gloss'br,  n.  f.  I  words  are  connected 

Gloss'iness,  n.«.  f  with  glaze,  and  sig- 

Guossoo'BAPHEft,  n.  s.     I  nify  to   render  the 
Glossoc'raphy, n.t.       I    outward    surface 
GlossTt,  adj.  J  shining  by  friction. 

Id  a  figurative  sense,  to  gire  the  best  appearance 
bj  way  of  comment;  used  sometimes  m  a  bad 
sense,  and  then  they  imply  false,  or  specious 
coloring.  A  commentary;  embellishment;  a  dic- 
tionary which  explains  antique  words:  a  com- 
mentator,  or  one  who  furDishes  expositions, 
^whether  specious  or  otherwise :  a  smooth  polished 
sor&ce. 

I  hsTo  this  day  ben  at  yotir  chirche  at  me«so« 
Aad  Mid  a  wrmon,  to  my  simple  wit, 
Noc  all  after  the  text  of  holy  writ ; 
For  it  it  hard  to  yoa  ai  I  suppose ; 
And  therefore  wol  I  teche  you,  ay  the  glote. 
GUmmg  ie  a  full  glorious  thing  cerUin ; 
For  letter  sleih,  so  as  we  clerkea  sain. 

Chmoer,  The  Sompnoum  Tale, 

His  iron  eoat  all  over-grown  with  rust. 
Was  nndemeath  enveloped  with  gold, 
Wboee  glistering  glau  darkened  with  filthy  dost 

cHMiiier. 
Is  due  the  paradise*  in  description  whereof  so  much 
jffiiiiMij  and  deceiving  eloquence  hath  been  spent? 

Hooker't  Sermtmt. 
They  never  hear  sentence,  which  mentioneth  the 
vrord  orecripture,  but  forthwith  their  ^/omm  upon  it  are 
the  word  preached,  the  scripture  explained,  or  delivered 
vnto  ne  in  sermoos.  Hooker, 

It  is  no  part  of  my  secret  meaning  to  draw  you  hereby 
into  barred,  or  to  set  upon  the  face  of  this  cause  any 
tuit^em  than  the  naked  truth  doth  afford. 

Jd.  Preface. 
Yoa  are  a  sectary. 
That's  the  plain  truth :  your  painted  glou  discovers. 
To  men  that  undentand  you,  words  and  weakness. 

Shakipean, 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  ^2oiff. 

Jd, 
He  seems  with  forged  quaint  conceit 
To  set  a  gUm  upon  his  bad  intent.  Id, 

The  doubt  will  be  whether  it  will  polbh  so  well ;  fo' 
flteel  jlwsii  are  more  resplendent  than  plates  of  brass. 

JBoeofi, 

There  came  towards  us  a  person  of  place ;  he  had  on 
fasiQ  a  gown  with  wide  sleeves,  of  a  kind  of  water- 
camblet,  of  an  excellent  axnre  color,  hi  mote  gloag 
than  oars.  Id, 

If  then  all  souls,  both  good  and  bad,  do  teach. 
With  general  voice,  that  souls  can  never  die ; 

Tis  not  man's  flattering  ghu,  but  nature's  speech. 
Which,  like  God's  oracles,  can  never  lie.       Daviei. 

1%  ^>archment  then,  large  as  the  fields,  he  draws 
AaaoQ^  cee,  big  as  gloved  dvil  laws.  Doane. 

Weeds  that  the  vind  did  toss 
The  virgins  wore  :  the  youths,  woven  coats,  that  cast  a 

faint  dim  gUm, 
Like  that  of  oil.  Chapman't  lUada. 

Some  matter  at  certain  passages  therein,  by  putting 
ilt  gfeuea  upon  the  text,  and  taking  with  the  left  hand 
what  I  oiler  with  the  right.  Howd.. 

The  rest  entire 
Shone  with  a  gkug  scurf.  MilUtn, 

Vol.  X. 


The  common  glon 
Of  theologians.  U, 

All  this,  withoDC  a  glou  or  comment. 
He  could  unriddle  in  a  moment.  Hudihraa, 

Besides,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher. 
And  had  read  every  text  and  glou  over. 

Id. 
Poor  painters  oft  with  silly  poets  join. 
To  fill  the  world  with  strange  but  vain  conceit  \ 

One  brings  the  stuff,  the  other  stamps  the  coin. 
Which  breeds  nought  else  but  gloue*  of  deceit. 

Sidney. 
Their  surfaces  had  a  smoothness  and  glouineu  much 
surpassing  whatever  I  had  observed  in  marine  or  com- 
mon salt.  Boyle. 

According  to  Varro,  when  delubrum  was  applied  to 
a  place,  it  signified  such  a  one,  in  quo  dei  simulachrum 
dedicatum  est ;  and  also  in  the  old  glossariu. 

StUling/ieet, 
They  give  the  scandal,  and  the  wise  discern ; 
Their  gloatet  teach  an  age  too  apt  to  learn.    Dryden, 

His  Burcoat  was  a  bearskin  on  his  back ; 
His  hair  hung  long  behind,  and  glot^  raven  black. 

Id. 
Thou  detainest  Briseis  in  thy  bands. 
By  priestly  glouing  on  the  god's  commands.      Id. 

I)o  1  not  reason  wholly  on  your  conduct? 
You  have  the  art  to  qlou  the  foulest  cause. 

PhiUpi, 
It  was  the  colour  of  devotion,  giving  a  lustre  to 
reverence,  and  a  glou  to  humility.  Somth. 

The  reason  why  the  assertion  of  a  single  judge  does 
not  prove  the  existence  of  judicial  acts,  is  because  his 
office  is  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  not  to  become  an 
evidence  :  but  why  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  two 
judges?  Therefore,  in  this  respect,  the  gUmaior't 
opinion  must  be  false.  Ayliffe. 

Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  plea- 
sant to  look  upon  ;  but  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening 
of  the  Spring,  when  they  are  all  new  and  fresh,  wiih 
their  first  glm  upon  them.  Addaon'i  SpecUUor. 

Her  equals  first  observed  her  growing  zeal. 
And  laughing  gloued,  that  Abra  served  so  well. 

Prior, 
Explaining  the  text  in  short  ^lotfM,  was  Accursius'a 
method.  Baker  on  Learning, 

I  could  add  another  word  to  the  glouary.    Baker, 

Indentures,  covenants,  articles,  they  draw. 
Large  as  the  fields  themselves,  and  larger  far 
Than  civil  codes  with  all  their  glomt  are.       Pope, 
Ah !  what  avails  his  glouy  varying  dyes. 
His  purple  crest,  and  scarlet-circled  eyes. 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold. 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold  ? 

Id, 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  glou  of  art. 

GokUmith. 
Thy  boastful  mirth  let  jealous  rivals  spill. 
Insult  thy  crest,  and  glo9^  pinions  sear. 
And  ever  in  thy  dreams  ^e  ruthless  foe  appear. 

Beattie. 

GLOSSOPETRA,    or    Glottopetra,   from 

^XuffffOy  a  tongue,  and  ircrpa,  a  stone,  in  natural 
istory,  a  kind  of  extraneous  fossil,  somewhat  in 
form  of  a  serpent's  tongue ;  frequently  found  in 
the  island  of  Malta  and  various  other  parts.  The 
vulgar  notion  is,  that  they  are  the  tongues  of 
serpents  petrified.  Hence  their  extraordinary 
virtue  in  curing  the  bites  of  serpents.  Tne 
general  opinion  of  naturalists  is,  that  they  are 
the  ti»eth  of  fishes,  left  at  land  by  the  waters  of 
the  deluge,  and  since  petrified.  The  several  sizes 
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of  the  teeth  of  the  same  species,  and  those  of  the  an  bland,  and  it  is  now  united  to  the  main  btid 

aerend  different  species  of  sharks,  afford  a  vast  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  on  which  is  built  a  cau^t>- 

Tariety  of  these  fossil  substances.    Their  usual  way. 

colors  are  black,  bluish,  whitish,  yellowish,  or        Gloucester,  a  town  of  Providence,  county  of 

brown;  and  in  shape  they  usually  approach  to  Rhode  Island, eighteen  miles  N.N.  W.  of  P-ovi- 

a  triangular  figure.    Some  are  simple,  others  tii-  dence.    Here  are  several  cotton  manu&ctoriei: 

cuspidate,  having  a  small  point  on  each  side  of  and  Chepachet  village,  which  contains  a  post 

the  large  one :  many  of  them  are  quite  straight ;  office  and  a  bank,  is  in  this  township, 
but  they  are  frequently  found  crooked,  and  bent        GLOUCESTERSHIRE.   This  county  seems 

in  all  directions ;  many  of  them  are  serrated  on  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  the  city  of 

their  edges,  and  others  plain ;  some  are  undu-  Gloucester,  the  Colonia  Glevum  of  the  Romani, 

lated  on  their  edges,  and  slightly  serrated  on  and  the  Caer  Gloew  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and 

these  undulations.    They  differ  also  in  size  as  so  called  from  a  prince  Gloew,  said  to  have  lived 

much  as  in  figure ;  the  larger  being  four  or  five  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  Roman  period  of 

inches  long,  and  the  smaller  less  than  a  quarter  the  British  history.     Anterior  to  the  Roman  in- 

of  an  inch.    They  are  most  usually  found  in  the  vasion,  the  inhabitants  of  the  chief  parts  of  this 

strata  of  blue  clay,  though  sometimes  also  in  county,  and  of  Oxfordshire,  were  distinguished 

other  substances,  and  are  common  in  the  clay-  by  the  appellation  of  Dobuni,  from  the  British 

pits  of  Richmond  and  other  places.    They  are  Dwfu,  denoting  inhabitants  of  low  or  vale  dis- 

very  frequent  also  in  Germany,  but  nowhere  so  tricts.    On  the  division  of  the  island  into  Bri- 

plentiful  as  in  the  island  of  Malta.    The  Ger-  tannia  Prima  et  Secunda,  that  part  of  this  county 

mans  attribute  many  virtues  to  these  fossil  teeth ;  lying  south-east  of  the  river  Severn  was  included 

they  call  them  cordials,  sudorifics,  and  alexi-  in  the  first  province ;  the  other,  of  course,  be- 

pharmics :  and  the  people  of  Malta,  where  they  longing  to  the  second  division.    Subsequently 

are  extremely  plentiful,  hang  them  about  their  to  this,  under  Constantine,  the  whole  country  in 

childrens'  necks  to   promote  dentition.     They  the  province  was  named  Flavia  Cssariensis. 

may  possibly  be  of  as  much  service  this  way  as  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  dominion  it  formed  a 

an  anodyne  necklace ;  and,  if  suspended  m  such  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia;  Winchcomb 

a  manner  that  the  child  can  get  them  to  its  mouth,  and  King's  Stanley  being  the  residences  of  the 

may,  by  their  hardness  and  smoothness,  be  of  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs. 
the  same  use  as  a  piece  of  coral.  Gloucestershire  extends  northward  from  51^ 

GLOTTIS,  in  anatomy,  thie  narrow  slit  at  the  28'  to  52*^  12',  and  from  1°  38  E.  to  2®  42*  W. 

upper  part  of  the  aspera  arteria,  which  is  covered  from  London.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 

by  the  epiglottis  when  we  hold  our  breath  and  north-east  by  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire, 

when  we  swallow.    The  glottis,  by  its  dilatation  on  the  east  by  Oxfordshire,  on  the  south-east  by 

and  contraction,  modulates  the  voice.   See  Ana-  part  of  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire,  on  the  south 

TOMY,  Index.  and  south-west  by  Somersetshire  and  the  Bristol 

GLOUCESTER,  a  county  in  the  east  pan  of  Channel,  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by 

Virginia,  North  America,  bounded  N.  N.  £.  by  Monmouthshire  and  Herefordshire.    Its  extreme 

Middlesex  and  Matthews  counties,  east  by  Ches-  length  is  from  the  parish  of  Clifford  Chaml)er8, 

apeak  Bay,  S.  S.  W.  by  York  River,  and  west  by  near  Stratford-upon-Avon,  to  Clifton,  beyond  the 

King  and  Queen  county.    It  is  fifty-five  miles  city  of  Bristol,  in  a  south-west  direction,  about 

in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth.  seventy  statute  miles ;  and    its    breadth,  from 

Gloucester,  a  county  in  New  Jersey,  bounded  Lechdale,  north-westward,  to  Preston,  in  the 

north  by  Burlington  county,  east  by  the  Atlantic,  hundred  of  Botloe,  about  forty  statute  miles.  Its 

south  by  Cape  May,  Cumberland,  and  Salem  superficial  contents  are  nearly  1,100,000  acres, 

counties,  and  north-west  by  the  Delaware.    The  The  principal  divisions  of  this  county  are  four: 

chief  town  is  Woodbury.  called  the  Kniftsgate,  the  Seven  Hundreds,  the 

Gloucester,  a  post  and  sea-port  town,  of  the  Forest,  and  the  Berkeley  divisions;  twenty-eight 
county  of  Essex,  Massachusetts,  North  America,  hundreds,  included  in  the  above  divisions,  one 
situated  on  Cape  Ann,  at  the  north  extremity  of  city,  twenty-eight  market  towns,  and  320  parishes. 
Massachusetts  Bay ;  sixteen  north-east  Salem,  The  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  county  is  that 
thirty  north-east  Boston.  It  contains  a  bank,  an  of  parishes  just  named.  It  is,  with  the  exception 
insurance  office,  and  two  public  libraries,  and  is  ofthechapelriesof  Icomband  Cow-hony bom, in- 
divided  into  five  parishes,  in  each  of  which  is  a  eluded  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester,  which  com- 
congregational  meeting  house.  Tlie  harbour  is  prebends  one  archdeaconry  and  ten  deaneries, 
open  and  accessible  for  large  vessels ;  and  it  is  and  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  is  in- 
one  of  the  most  considerable  fishing  towns  in  the  eluded  in  the  western  district.  Biesides  these 
state.  Besides  the  harbour,  properly  so  called,  artificial  divisions,  there  are  three  natural  dis- 
there  are  two  small  out  ports,  Squam,  and  Sandy  tricts :  Cotswold,  or  Hill,  Vale,  and  Forest. 
Bay,  at  which  the  bay  fishery  is  carried  on  with  Speed  remarks  that  the  air  of  this  county  is 
spirit.  The  shipping  belonging  to  this  port,  in  pleasant,  sweet,  and  delectable ;  and  certainly, 
1816,  amounted  to  11,080  tons.  The  harbour  is  except  on  the  Cotswold  hills,  where  it  is  veiy 
defended  by  a  battery  and  citadel.  Thatcher's  sharp,  it  is  remarkably  healthy,  although  of  yarir 
Island,  on  which  are  two  lights  of  equal  height,  ous  temperatures.  Even  during  the  winter 
lies  on  south-east  side  of  Gloucester  and  is  joined  months,  it  is  generally  soft  and  mild  in  the  val- 
to  the  continent  by  a  beach  of  sand  which  is  leys.  Of  the  billy  district,  however,  it  has  been 
rarely  overflowed.  The  greatest  part  of  the  town  remarked  by  the  inhabitants,  that  eight  months 
i»  situated  on  a  peninsula,  which  was  formerly  in  the  year  are  winter^  and  the  other  four  too 
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%td  for  iummer;  but  that  in  the  Vale  district  emerges  near  Cirencesier.  The  breadth  of  the 
«igfat  moDthi  are  summery  and  the  other  four  too  canal  is  forty-4wo  feet  at  the  top,  and  thirty  feet 
warm  for  winter.  at  tlic  bottom,  and  it  is  constructed  for  barges 
The  soil  is,  in  general,  extremely  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  locks  on  the  river  Thames,  as  well 
oiMble  of  producing  all  sorts  of  com  and  fruits,  as  to  those  of  the  canal.  This  work  has,  how« 
l^lliam  oTMalmsbuiy,  who  died  in  1142,  says  ever,  been  more  splendid  than  useful :  the  ex- 
iliat  *  the  ground  of  this  shire  throughout  vieldeth  pense  has  exceeded  £250,000,  and  the  tOns  are 
plenty  of  com,  and  bringeth  forth  abundance  of  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  current 
■oil;  Cht  one  through  the  natural  goodness  only  repairs.  In  fact,  it  connects  two  rivers,  the  navi- 
of  tke  ground;  the  other  through  the  diligent  gation  of  both  of  which  is  bad ;  but  especially 
inuraring  and  tillage,  in  such  wise,  that  it  would  that  of  the  Thames,  and  the  trade,  which  once 
proToke  the  laziest  persons  to  take  pains/  This  passed  through  this  canal,  has  been  dirninisiied 
old  writer  adds  that,  in  his  time, '  one  might  see  oy  the  opening  of  the  Rennet  and  Avon,  which 
the  highways  and  common  lanes  clad  with  apple  forms  a  better  medium  for  the  transit  of  goods 
trees  and  pear  trees,  not  engrafted  by  the  indus-  from  Bristol  or  Gloucester  to  London.  2.  The 
try  of  man's  hand,  but  growing  naturally  of  their  Berkley  canal,  parallel  to  the  river  Severn,  but 
own  accord.'  He  also  adds,  that  no  county  in  which,  by  avoiding  its  sinuosities,  shortens  the 
England  was  '  so  thick  set  with  vineyards  as  this  navigation  twenty  miles,  was  begun  i.n  1794. 
province,'  producing  wines  but  little  inferior  to  Though  an  improvement  of  importance,  it  Ian- 
the  French  wines.  According  to  Mr.  Rudge*s  guished  many  years,  and  is  now  scarcely  corn- 
Map  of  the  soil  of  Gloucestershire,  it  appears  pieted.  3.  The  Hereford  and  Gloucester  canal, 
that  nearly  one-half  the  soil,  ext^ding  from  near  designed  to  connect  those  two  cities,  passes  near 
Bristol,  north-west  to  Campden,  near  the  War-  Boyce  through  a  tunnel  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
wickshire  border,  is  a  stone  brash  on  calcareous  in  length,  between  the  Severn  and  Ledbury,  to 
eand-stone.  A  second  portion,  nearly  as  exten-  which  place,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles,  the 
sive,  reaching  in  the  same  direction,  from  the  rise  is  183  feet. 

western  side  of  Bristol  to  Dorrington,  also  The  virtues  of  the  Medicinal  Spas,  at  Chelt- 
t>ofdering  on  Warwickshire,  is  brown  clay,  enham,  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  particular 
generally  on  a  subsoil  of  blue  clay;  but  there  notice  here,  particularly  after  the  account  we 
are  in  this  district  various  mixed  patches  of  red  have  given  of  them  in  our  article  of  that  name. 
loamy  day  on  marl,  ferruginous  clay,  or  argil-  They  form  the  point  of  the  greatest  resort  of 
laceous  loam,  light  loam  on  compact  limestone,  fashionable  company  in  the*  county. 
red  sand  or  grit,  black  loamy  soil,  and  peaty  At  Clifton,  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  plea- 
earths  of  various  colors.  The  rest,  for  the  most  sant  villages  in  the  kingdom,  and  peculiarly  dis- 
part, appears  to  be  a  mixed  loam,  on  a  stratum  tinguished  by  the  immense  acclivities  of  its 
of  broken  rock,  found  chiefly  along  the  Wilt^  rocks,  is  a  celebrated  medicinal  spring  called  the 
shire  border,  and  more  particularly  to  the  north  hot-well,  very  anciently  known  as  an  efficacious 
and  north-east  of  Cirencester.  remedy  in  cases  of  bodily  decay.  The  water  is  per- 
TTie  principal  rivers  are  the  Severn,  Isis  or  fectly  pellucid ;  but  in  the  year  1755,  at  the  time 
Thames,  Upper  Avon,  and  Lower  Avon;  but  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  it  became  as  red 
there  are  others  intimately  connected  with  this  as  blood,  and  so  turbid  that  it  could  not  be  drank. 
eoanty,  particularly  the  Wye,  the  Frome,  the  Gloucester  sends  eleven  members  to  parlia- 
Stroud,  &c.  The  Severn,  which  rises  on  the  ment,  viz.  two  for  the  county,  two  for  the  city 
east  side  of  the  huge  mountain  of  Plyn  Limmon,  of  Gloucester,  two  for  Cirencester,  two  for 
in  the  south-east  part  of  Montgomeryshire,  is  Tewkesbury,  one  for  Cheltenham,  two  for 
deemed  the  second  commercial  river  in  England,  Stroud.  The  Berkeleys,  Chesters,  Southwells, 
and  has  been  navigable  time  immemorial.  It  is  Moretons,  Duttons,  and  Guises  have  successively 
of  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of  from  150  to  200  represented  this  county.  Admiral  Berkeley  wa.i 
tons  burden,  up  to  the  city  of  Gloucester.  The  returned  1780, 1784, 1790, 1706, 1802,1806,  and 
tide  flows  as  far  as  Tewkesbury,  nearly  seventy  1807,  till  he  vacated  his  seat  in  favor  of  his 
miles  fiom  the  sea.  This  county  has  the  honor  nephew,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  earl  Berkeley, 
of  containing  the  source  of  the  prince  of  English  respecting  whose  legitimacy  there  was  such  a 
riYeis,  the  Thames.  It  rises  at  a  place  called  memorable  dispute.  Gloucester  sent  members  to 
the  Thames'  Head,  near  the  village  of  Cotes,  about  parliament  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
two  miles  south-west  of  Cirencester.  This  county  has  produced  the  following  emi- 
Of  the  several  navigable  canals  constructed  in  nent  persons : — Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  a  learned 
thu  country,  the  most  remarkable  are,  1.  The  judge  and  able  writer.  Bom  1621.  Died  1709. 
Thames  and  Severn  canal,  which  communicates  — Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  son  of  the  preceding, 
with  the  latter  river  through  the  Stroud  canal,  and  wrote  the  history  of  this  county.  Born  1646. 
with  the  former  river  at  Uie  tovni  of  Lechlade.  It  Died  1711. — Richard  Clutterbrock,  an  extraor- 
was  begun  in  1783,  and  finished  in  ten  years,  dinary  mechanical  genius,  though  blind.  Bom 
The  summit  level  is  241  feet  above  the  level  of  at  Rodborough  in  1638. — Richard  Coriensis,  or 
the  Stroud  canal,  and  130  feet  above  the  river  Richard  of  Cirencester.  Born  in  that  town.  He 
Tliames  at  the  place  of  its  junction.  These  rises  wrote  the  History  of  Roman  Britain.  Several 
of  level  are  surmounted  by  locks,  admirably  con-  of  his  MSS.  are  in  different  libraries.  He  was 
trived  and  executed;  and  in  one  place  it  passes  bom  in  the  year  1355.  Died  1400.  The  monk 
wider  the  park  of  Lord  Bathurst,  through  Sai>-  Benedict,  who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Dubricius, 
perton  tunnel,  and,  after  being  buried  for  the  lived  about  the  year  1120.  Bom  at  the  city  of 
distance  of  two  miles  and  five  furlongs,  again  Gloucester.— William  Cartwright,  divine,  poet, 
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and  dramatic  writer.     Djrn  1611.     Died  1G44.  the  neighbourhood;  and  coal  is  brought  down 

— Edward  ChamberlayDe,  an  Eaglish  historian,  the  Severn  from  Shropshire  and  Stafibrdshire. 

Boni  at  Odingtony  1616.    Died  1703. — ^Thomas  It  b  preferred  to  that  of  the  adjacent  collieries 

-Coxeter,  critic  and  bibliog^pher.  Born  at  Lech-  for  its    superior   quality ;    and  a  considerable 

iade,  1682.    Died  1747. — Robert  of  Gloucester,  quantity  is  sent  by  the  new  railway  to  Cbelteiv 

the  oldest  of  our  English  poets,  lived  in  the  time  ham.    Coal  is  also  procured  from  the  forest  of 

of  Henry  II.,  about  1263.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle  Dean,  and  brought  up  the  river  at  an  easy  rate 

of  Britain,  in  verse,  from  the  age  of  Brutus  to  the  of   carriage.     The  markets  are  well  furnished 

reign  of  Henry  III. — Richard  Graves,  an  inge-  with  corn,  meat,  poultry, &c.     Gloucester  is  the 

nious  divine  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  author  see  of  a  bishop,  and  returns  its  two  members  to 

of  the  Spiritual  Quixote,  and  of  a  much  better  parliament  by  2000  electors.    The  chief  raanu- 

work,  entitled  The  Invalid,  &c.    He  was  a  very  factory  at  Gloucester  is  that  of  pins,  which  is 

learned   and  able  man.       Born   at  Micleton,  here  the  most  extensive  in  the  kingdom;  and  a 

1715.     Died  1804. — William  Guise,  a  learned  bell  foundry  has  been  established   here    since 

divine.    Bom  1653.    Died  1683. — Sir  Matthew  A.D.  1500,  in  a  family  of  the  name  of  EladhalL 

Hale,  a  learned   and  pious  judge.     Born   at  The  city  forms,  with  its  towers  and  spires,  an 

Aldersley,  1600.    Died  1675. — John  Harmer,  imposing    appearance    from    the   surrounding 

a  famous  Greek  professor.  Born  at  Churchdown,  country.     It  is   106  miles  west  by  south  of 

1595.    Died  1670. — ^This  county  had  also  the  London. 

honor  of  giving  birth  to  Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  Gloucester  is  a  lar^e  but  not  a  populous 
whose  discovery  of  the  vaccine  inoculation  place,  consisting  principally  of  four  spacious 
will  convey  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity. — Sir  streets,  meeting  each  other  at  right  angles,  near 
Thomas  Overbury,  sometimes  said  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  take  their  names 
a  Warwickshire  gentleman,  was  born  at  Bourton-  from  the  situation  of  the  gates  which  originally 
on-the'Hill,  in  this  county,  in  1581 ;  and  was  stood  at  the  bottom  of  each;  as  East-Gate  Street, 
poisoned  in  the  tower  of  London,  1613.  He  West-Gate  Street,  North-Gate  Street,  and  South- 
wrote  several  pieces  in  prose  and  verse. — John  Gate  Street;  besides  some  back  streets' and  lanes, 
Taylor,  the  water  poet,  was  bom  at  Gloucester,  chiefly  on  the  west  of  the  city.  Where  the 
1580.  Died  1654. — ^The  learned  Dr.  Joseph  above  four  streets  meet,  a  lofty  and  beautiful 
Trapp,  was  born^  at  Cherington,  1672.  Died  cross  formerly  stood,  which  was  removed  in 
1747. — ^And,  lastly,  this  county  gave  birth  to  the  1750.  West-gate  is  still  remaining,  though  in  a 
zealous  and  laborious  founder  of  the  Calvinistic  minous  state.  The  city  is  well-paved  and 
Methodists,the  Rev.  George  Whitefield.  He  was  cleaned;  and  contains,  besides  the  cathedral, 
born  at  the  Bell  Inn,  Gloucester,  1714,  Died  five  parish  churches,  two  grammar-schools,  called 
suddenly  in  America,  1 770.  the  College  and  Crypt  schools ;   a   blue-coat 

The  principal  manufisictures  of  the  county  are  school,  where  twenty  poor  boys  are  taught  read- 
those  of  woollen  broad  clotlis  of  various  sorts,  ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  are  afterwards 
but  chiefly  superfine,  made  of  Spanish  wool ;  apprenticed  to  trades ;  several  places  of  worship 
and  of  fine  narrow  goods  in  the  stnpe  and  fancy  for  Dissenters,  Quakers,  &c. ;  a  Jews*  synagogue^; 
way,  to  a  very  great  extent*  There  are  also  a  county  infirmary,  erected  in  1 756 ;  an  hospital 
manufactures  of  thin  stufis,  composed  of  worsted  for  the  maintenance  of  fifty-four  poor  people, 
yarn ;  and  of  carpets,  stocking-frame-knitting,  with  a  chaplain,  physician,  and  surgeon ;  another 
rags,  blankets,  flax-spinning,  felt  hats,  &c.  There  hospital  and  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  James,  for 
are  also  some  pretty  extensive  brass,  wire,  and  the  maintenance  of  nineteen  poor  people  ;  a  ge- 
iron  manufactories,  &c.  &c.  The  articles  of  neral  workhouse,  incorporated  by  act  of  pariia- 
agricultural  commerce  are  cheese,  bacon,  cyder,  ment,  for  paupers;  two  commodious  market- 
perry,  and  grain  of  all  sorts.  Saimon  are  sent  houses;  an  elegant  theatre;  a  custom-house; 
in  great  quantities  to  London  from  this  county,  and  a  county-gaol,  erected  after  the  plan  of  Mr. 
The  city  of  Glocester  is  celebrated  for  the  manu-  Howard,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle.  A 
facture  of  pins,  which  was  introduced  in  the  year  noble  shire-hall  has  lately  been  erected ;  an  ele- 
1626,bythepublicspiritof  an  individual  named  gant  assembly  and  pump  room,  &c.  The 
John  Tilsby,  the  inventor.  This  trade  afibrds  mineral  springs  here  are  chalybeate,  and  are 
employment  for  the  laboring  part  of  the  inhabi-  thought  scarcely  inferior  to  Cheltenham, 
tants,  but  is  not  carried  on  so  extensively  as  at  The  corporation  consists  of  a  recorder,  twelve 
the  end  of  the  last  century ;  it  is  hoped,  however,  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  annually  choseo 
that  the  recent  pacification  of  Europe  will  be  the  mayor,  town  clerk,  chamberlain,  forty  common- 
means  of  again  placing  the  manufactories  in  a  councilmen,  and  twelve  incorporated  companies 
state  of  prosperity  equal  to  the  most  favorable  of  trades. 

times.     Borough-Eoglish  (whereby  lands  and        The  cathedral  is  considered  a  very  magnifi- 

estates  descend  to  the  youngest  son)  is  observed  cent  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.    It  was 

within  the  city.  begun  on  the  foundation  of  a  monastery,  about 

Gloucester,  a  city  of  Enerland,  the  capital  the  year  1047,  by  Aldred,  bishop  of  Worcester, 

of  the  foregoing  county,  is  situated  in  the  beau-  afterwards  archbishop  of  York.    Abbot  Horton, 

tiful  vale  of  the  Severn,  on' the  left  bank  of  that  in  1551,  built  the  north  aisle,  and  the  great  hall, 

rivei,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Bristol  Channel,  now  used  as  a  library;  and  succeeding  abbots 

The  Severn  here  dividing  itself  into  two  branches,  enlarged  and  beautiBed  the  venerable  pile,  until 

forms  tlie  island  of  Alney:  it  is  navi;Table  for  it  was  made  a  cathedral  by  Henry  VIlI.,  whtfO 

barges,  and  at  spring  tides  for  brigs.     Glouces-  he  suppressed  the  monastery.     It  is  420  feet  iri 

ter  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  springs  in  length,  and  144  in  width.     From   the  centre 
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rises  a  majestic  tower,  198  feet  in   height,  sur-  The  next  he  preys  on  is  her  p&lm, 
mounted  hy  two  beautiful  perforated  pinnacles,  That  alm'ner  of  transpiring  balm  ; 
twenty-four  feet  in  height.    This  tower  contains  ^  «>ft,  'tU  air  but  once  removed  ; 
a  p»l  of  eight  bells,  the  tenor  of  which  weighs  lender  am  'twere  a  jelly  gh^.      CUaodumd. 
6000  pounds.  Wliite  gloves  were  on  his  hands,  and  on  bis  bead 
The  choir  presents  a  fine  specimen  of  pointed  ^  wreath  of  laurel.                                     Drgdm. 
architecture,  and  is  terminated  at  the  east  end  They  called  for  tea  and  chocolate, 
by  pofaaps  the  largest  window  in    England ;  ^^^  fe"  io'o  'heir  usual  chat, 
composecl  entirely  of  painted  glass.    The  cano-  Discoursing  with  important  face 
pies  of  the  stalls  exhibit  a  most  beauUfiil  speci-  ^"^  '^^^'^'  '*^'  *°**  ^'^'  "^  *•«••        ^•"^• 
men  of  the  florid  Gothic,  and  are  the  admiration  Glover  (Richard),  the  author  of  Leonidas 
of  all  who  visit  them.    Among  the  monuments  and  several  other  esteemed  works,  was  the  son  ot 
la  this  cathedral,  those  of  Robert  duke  of  Nor-  Richard  Glover,  a  Hamburgh  merchant  in  Lon- 
Diandy,  and  the  unhappy  Edward  II.,  are  most  ^on,  and  was  born  in  St  Martin's  Lane  in  1712. 
deserving  of  attention;  the  former  is  of. wood,  He  very   early  manifested   his    propensity   to 
vith  the  effigy  of  the  duke;  the  latter  of  alabas-  poetry;   and  while  at  school   wrote,   amongst 
ter.     Gloucester  vras  formerly  surrounded  with  other  pieces,  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac 
nvalU,  defended  by  a  castle,  built  in  the  reign  of  Newton,  prefixed  to  the  view  of  that  author's 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  part  of  which  was  philosophy,  published  in  4lo.  in  1728,  by  Dr. 
suanding  in  Leiand's  time.    The  city  "had  also  Pemberton.    But,  though  possessed   of  talents 
at  one  time  a  mint    It  has  three  large  suburbs,  calculated  to  excel  in  literature,  he  devoted  his 
and  its  boundaries  are  nearly  three  miles  in  cir-  attention  to  commerce,  and  commenced  a  Ham- 
camference.     The  air  is  deemed   salubrious,  burgh  merchant.    One  of  his  earliest  friends  was 
The  annual  average  of  burials,  as  registered  for  Matthew  Green,  the  author  of  some  admirable 
fen  yean,  bearing  only  a  proportion  to  the  popu-  Poems,  which  in  1737,  after  his  death,  were  col- 
lation of  one  in  thirty-eight.  lected  and  published  by  Mr.  Glover.    In  1737 
This  town  was  made  a  borough  by  king  John,  Mr.  Glover  married  Miss  Nunn,  with  whom  he 
and  a  corporation  by  Henry  III.     Edward  I.  received   a  handsome  fortune ;   and  published 
Leld  a  parliament  here  in  1272,  at  which  several  leonidas,  a  poem,  in  4to.,  which  soon  passed 
useful  laws  were  enacted,  called  the  Statutes  of  through   three  editions.      It  was  inscribed   to 
Gloucester.    Richard  II.  also  held  a  parliament  Lord  Cobham ;  and  on  its  first  appearance  was 
bere  ;  and  Richard  III.,  who  bore  the  title  of  received  with  great  approbation.     Lord  Lyttle- 
dnke  of  Gloucester,  gave  the  city  his  sword  and  *<>"» '"  ^^^  Common  Sense,  and  in  a  poem  ad- 
cap  of  maintenance,  and  made  it  a  county  of  dressed  to  the  author,  praised  it  in  the  warmest 
itself,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  hundreds  of  terms;  and  Dr.  Pemberton  published,  Observ- 
Dadston  and  King's  Barton;    but  these  pri-  ations  on  Poetry,  especially  epic,  occasioned  by 
Tileges  were  taken  away  by  act  of  parliament,  ^^^  ^^^  P  ^^^  "pon  lionidas,  1738, 12mo.,  merely 
after  the  Restoration,  and  the  walls  razed  to  the  *o  po^^^  o^^  ^^  beauties.    In  1739  Mr.  Glovei 
ground,  because  the  inhabitants  had  shut  their  published  London,  or  the  Progress  of  Commerce, 
gates  against  Charles  I.    In  the  city  and  neigh-  4to.,  and  a  ballad  entitled  Hosier's  Ghost    Both 
boorhoodare  many  remains  of  abbeys  of  black  and  l^^se  pieces  seem  to  have  been  written  with  a 
white  friais,  and  formerly  it  had  eleven  churches,  ^ew  to  incite  the  public  to  resent  the  recent 
In  the  suburbs  are  the  remains  of  Lantony  Abbey,  conduct  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  latter  had  a 
founded  by  the  earl  of  Hereford  for  the  monks  ▼ery  considerable  effect    The  political  dissen- 
who  were  driven  by  the  Welsh  from  Monmouth,  sions  at  this  period  raged  with  ereat  violence. 
It  i^now  converted  into  out-buildingsbelontring  especially  m  the  metropolis;  and,  at  diflerent 
to  some  fiums.     Markets,  Wednesday  and^Sa-  meetings  of  the  livery,  Mr.  Glover  was  called 
torday.  ^^  ^^e  chair,  and  acquitted  himself  in  a  very  able 
GLOVE, fi.f.&t;.fl.l      Sax.    ^lope;    Swed.  manner.     His  talents  for  public  speaking,  his 
Glov'er,  11.1.           Sglof:  Dan.  klafaw,  to  knowledge  of  political  affairs,  and  his  inform- 
divide.     Old  Minsheu  asks,  with  more  humor  ation  concerning  trade  and  commerce,  soon  af- 
than  judgment,  *q.  gift-love?'    A  cover  for  the  terwards  pointed  him  out  to  the  merchants  of 
bands:   one  whose  trade' is  to  make  and  sell  London  as  a  proper  person  to  conduct  their  ap- 
gloves.  plication  to  parliament  on  the  neglect  of  their 
Hm^l0M  he  toke,  of  which  he  wos  ful  faine ;  trade.    He  accepted  the  office ;  and  gave  strik- 
And,  finallj,  when  it  wai  woxen  eve,  ing  proofs  of  his  oratorical  powers.     In  1744 
And  al  wos  wel,  he  nee  and  toke  his  leve.  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  died,  and  by  her 

Cktmeer.  TroOm  ami  Crt$eUe.  will  left  to  Mr.  Glover  and  Mr.  Mallet  £500 

My  limbe,  each,  to  write  the  History  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 

WeakcMd  wiib  grief,  being  now  enraged  with  grief.  borough's  Life.     It  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Glover 

Are  thrice  tbemselvci;  henee  thexefore,  thoa  nice  ygjy  e^riy  renounced  his  share  of  it;  and  Mal- 

cratch ;              ....        -       ,  let,  though  he  continued  to  talk  of  performing 

A  «aly  g"Jtlet  "ow,  with  jmnU  of  eteel  ^^^  ^^^  \^^^^^  ^  ,        ^  ^^  lived,  never  made 

Matt  auMf  this  hand.              Shaktvtare,  Henry  IV.  .     ..        .?      ....       ^  ■   j  mr     r^ 

Do^  he  not  wear  a  great  roundbewd  \ike7glooer'»  ^V  ?^'^^^  '"  »*•     A^«"J  ^^^  period  Mr.  Glo- 

paring  knife  ?                                          Shakieare.  '^^^  withdrew  a  good  deal  from  public  notice. 

They  Bcw  aboat  like  chaff  i'  the'  wind  j  He  had  been  honored  with  the  attention  of  Fre- 

For  haate  aome  left  their  maikt  behind,  derick  Prince  of  Wales,  wl\o  once  presented  him 

Some  could  not  atay  theb  glocm  to  find.  with  a  complete  set  of  the  Classics,  elegantly 

Dragum,  bound ;  and,  on  bis  absenting  himself  on  accoun* 
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of  the  embarassment  in  his  circa  instances,  sent 
him  £.500.  In  1753  Glover  produced  at  Druiy- 
lane  bis  tragedy  of  Boadicea ;  which  was  acted 
nine  nights.  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Mossop,  Mrs. 
Cibber,  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  were  among  the 
performers ;  and  Dr.  Pemberton  Wrote  a  pam- 
phlet to  recommend  it.  In  1761  Mr.  Glover 
published  Medea,  a  tragedy,  written  on  the 
(Jreek  model;  but  it  was  not  acted  until  1767, 
when  it  appeared  at  Drury-lane  for  Mrs.  Yates's 
benefit.  At  the  accession  of  his  late  majesty, 
having  surmounted  his  difficulties,  he  was  chosen 
M.P.  for  Weymouth.  In  1770  his  poem  of 
Leonidas  was  republished  in  2  vols.  12mo.,  cor- 
rected, and  extended  from  nine  books  to  twelve : 
several  new  characters  being  added,  and  the  old 
ones  placed  in  new  situations.  The  calamities 
arising,  in  June  1772,  from  the  failure  of  the 
bank  of  Douglas,  Heron,  and  Co.  in  Scotland, 
occasioned  Mr.  Glover  to  take  a  very  active  part 
in  settling  those  complicated  concerns.  In  Fe- 
bruary 1774  he  called  the  annuitants  of  that 
house  together,  at  the  King's  Arms  tavern,  and 
laid  proposals  before  them  for  the  security  of 
their  demands,  with  which  they  were  fully  satis- 
fied. He  also  undertook  to  manage  the  interests 
of  the  merchants  and  traders  oi  London  con- 
cerned in  the  trade  of  Germany  and  Holland, 
and  of  the  dealers  in  foreign  linens,  in  their  ap- 
plication to  parliament  in  May  1774.  Both  his 
speeches  on  these  occasions  were  published  that 
year.  In  1776  he  engaged  on  oehalf  of  the 
West  India  merchants  in  iheir  application  to 
parliament,  examined  the  witnesses,  and  summed 
up  the  evidence,  in  his  usual  masterly  manner. 
This  speech  was  also  printed.  For  his  exertions 
in  this  service,  he  was  complimented  with  a 
service  of  plate,  worth  £300.  Besides  an  epic 
poem  of  considerable  length,  he  in  addition  to 
his  writings  already  named  left  some  tragedies 
and  comedies  in  MS.,  and  a  most  estimable  cha- 
racter as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  an  author.  He 
died  November  25th,  1785. 

GLOUT,  V.  n.  A  low  word,  connected  proba- 
bly with  Gloat,  which  see.  To  pout ;  to  look 
sullen.    It  is  still  used  in  Scotland. 

Sht  lurks  in  midst  of  all  her  den,  and  streaka 
From  ont  a  ghastly  whirlpool  all  her  necks. 
Were,  glowting  round  her  rock,  to  fish  he  falls. 

Chapmam, 
Glauling  with  sullen  spight,  the  fury  shook 
Her  clotted  locks,  and  blasted  with  each  look. 

aarth, 

GLOW,  V.  n.,  V.  a.  Un.t.'i       Saxon    ^lol^an ; 

Glow'worm,  n.  s.  S  Goth,    gloa  ;    Dut 

gloeyen  ;  Teut.  ghien ;  Wei.  glo  ;  ^  Gr.  xXca«vi#, 
to  make  warm,  Minsheu.  A  partial  and  grateful 
heat ;  a  warmUi  which  exists  m  the  human  frame 
after  exercise ;  figuratively  applied  to  the  ardor 
of  friendship  in  different  degrees ;  a  bright  and 
roseate  color;  the  burning  of  desire.  A  small 
creeping  grub  with  a  phosphoric  or  luminous 
taiL 

The  c«rcles  of  his  eyen  in  his  he  d 
They  gUm^den  betwizen  yelwe  and  red. 

Ckauogr,  The  Knightet  Tak, 
But  sithenco  silence  leaseneth  not  my  fir». 
Bat  told  it  flames,  and  hidden  it  does  glow, 
I  will  i«vm1  what  ye  so  much  deatre.       Sptmtr, 


On  eadi  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  b«>ys  like  iwilnig  CwpUs^ 
With  diven  coloured  fus,  whoae  wind  did 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  thej  did 


M. 


His  goodly  ayes. 
That  o'er  the  filea  and  mustcfa  of  tKe 
Have  glowod  like  plated  Matt,  now  bond. 
Their  office  upon  a  tawny  front. 

The  pale  complexion  of  true  lovo^ 
And  the  red  glow  of  acorn  and  pnmd  dtodain. 

The  glowworm  shews  the  mattin  to  bo  aeor. 
And  'gins  to  pale  hia  ineffectoal  fire.  Id* 

A  great  light  drowneth  a  smaller  that  it  camoc  bo 

seen ;  as  the  sun  that  of  a  ^owwonu  Daemm. 

Kunigund,  wife  to  the  emperor  Henry  11.,  to  ahow 

her  innocen^,  did  take  seven  fbtfioy  iiona,  one  after 

another,  in  her  bare  hands,  and  had  thordiy  no 

harm. 

Nor  amidst  all  these  triompha  doat  thoa 
The  humble  glow-worau  to  adorn. 
And  with  those  living  spangles  ^d 
(O  greatnesa  without  pride),  the  boahosof  the  iold. 


With  smile  that  glowed 
Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue.      MUtem^ 
Not  all  parts  alike,  but  all  alike  informed 
With  radiant  light,  as  glowmg  iron  with  fito.     Id. 

The  man,  who  first  upon  the  ground 
A  glow-worm  spyed,  supposing  he  had  fdond 
A  moving  diamond,  a  breathing  stone  ; 
For  life  it  had,  and  like  those  jewels  ahono; 
He  held  it  dear,  'till  by  the  springing  day 
Informed,  he  threw  the  worthless  wonn  awny. 

Clad  in  a  gown  that  ghwt  with  Tytiaa  raya. 


A  fire  which  every  windy  passion  Mows  ; 
With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  revenge  it  glow. 

id. 
A  malicious  joy. 
Whose  red  and  fiery  beams  caat  throogh  yonv  vbago 
A  glowing  pleasure.  Jh^fdem  and  Lmfe  Osrfifwii. 

From  the  mingled  strength  of  shade  and  ii^» 
A  new  creation  rises  to  my  sight ; 
Such  heavenly  figures  from  his  pencil  flow. 
So  warm  with  life  his  blended  caknua  jpImp, 
Amid«t  the  soft  variety  I'm  lost.  Add&on. 

Did  not  his  temples  glow 
In  the  same  sultry  winds  and  scocching  heata  f 

Id.  Ceie. 
Yon  itnve  in  vain 
To  bide  your  thoughts  from  him,  who  know  too  woll 
The  inward  glowmgt  of  a  heart  in  love.  Id. 

Nor  would  you  find  it  easy  to  compooa 
The  mettled  stoods,  when  from  their  nostrils  flow* 
Tho  scorching  firo  that  in  their  ontimila  ^lotet. 

id.  Oeid. 
Forced  compliments  and  formal  bowa 
Will  shew  thee  just  above  neglect ; 

The  fire  with  which  thy  lover  glowt. 
Will  settle  into  cold  reapoct.  Prter. 

Did  Shadrach's  aeal  my  ghwmg  braaaC  iaapiio 
To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  in  fira,  id. 

The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowmg  hands. 

Here  on  a  couch  extend  the  Cyprian  daao. 
Lot  her  eye  sparkle  with  the  glowimg  flaans.       Md» 

A  waring  glow  his  bloomy  beds  display. 

Blushing  in  bright  divorsitiea  of  day.  Fepe* 

So  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'or  leatnod  to  gkm 

For  others'  good,  or  melt  a|  others'  woo.  JUL 

Fair  ideas  flow 

Strike  in  tho  sketoh,  or  in  tho  pictoio  glem.     id. 
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KoC  the  fair  frait  tnat  on  yon  branches  glowa, 
Wtth  that  ripo  red  th'  aotmnnal  wax,  bentowa. 
Can  move  the  god.  td. 

Bach  pleating  Bloont  ehall  endleet  emilei  bestow, 
And  fair  Belinda's  blosh  for  ever  glow.  Id. 

Hera  dearer  stars  olMe  round  the  frozen  pole. 

Id, 
To  praise  is  always  hard» 
When  real  virtue  fires  the  glowmg  bard.      Lewit, 
When  crept  into  aged  veins, 
IfOve  slowly  bums,  and  long  remains ; 
It  gUhm,  and  with  m  sullen  heat. 
Like  fire  in  logs,  it  warms  us  long. 

Shadwdl, 
Sach  as  suppose  that  the  great  stile  might  happily 
be  blended  with  the  ornamental,  that  the  simple, 
grave,  and  majestic  dignity  of  Raffaelle  could  unite 
with  ibe  glow  and  bustle  of  a  Paulo,  or  Tintoret,  are 
totally  mistaken.  ReynoUU. 

Like  th'  ethereal  ^2oiOMi  the  green  expanse. 

Savage. 
How  beautiful  she  looked !  her  conscious  heart 
Ghmed  in  her  cheeky  and  yet  she  felt  no  wrong. 

Byron. 
An  emerald  aigrette  with  Haidee's  hair  in't 
Snnnonnted  as  its  clasp  a  glowing  crescent. 
Whose  raya  shone  ever  trembling  but  incessant. 

Id.  Don  Juan, 

Glow-worm,  Id  zoology.    See  Labcpyris. 
GLOZE,  v.n.  &  n. «.  >      Sax.  x^epan  ;  Goth. 
Glosen,  n.  s.  Sglosa;    specious;    in- 

sinuating flattery.    To  pretend  or  wheedle. 
For  ye  wol  faren  well  st  festes. 
And  be  worm  clothed  for  the  cold. 
Therefore  ye  gloaen  goodes  hestes. 
And  begile  peple  yong  and  old. 

Chaucor.     The  Phwmannet  Tale, 
For  he  could  well  his  gloming  speaches  frame. 
To  soch  vaine  uses,  that  him  best  became. 

Speneer.  Faerie  Queene, 
Now  to  plain  dealing  ;  lay  these  gloxet  by. 

Shalupeare. 
Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  glome 
To  be  the  realm  of  France.  Id. 

So  gUmed  the  tempter,  and  hb  proem  tuned » 
Intn  the  heart  of  Eve  his  words  made  way. 

MUUm, 
Man  will  hearken  to  his  gloging  lies. 
And  easily  transgress.  Id.  Paradiee  Lost, 

Precious  couches  full  oft  are  shaked  with  a  fever ; 
If  then  a  bodily  evil  in  a  bodily  gloee  be  not  hidden, 
Sbsll  sach  morning  dews  be  an  ease  to  the  heat  of  a 
lover's  fire  ?  Sidney, 

Nor  for  a  ^omng  speech. 
Fair  protestations,  specious  marks  of  friendship. 

PhiUpe. 
A  false  gUudng  parasite  would  call  his  foolhardiness 
valour,  and  then  he  may  go  on  boldly,  because  blindly, 
and,  by  mistaking  himself  for  a  lion,  come  to  perish 
like  aa  ass.  South. 

GLUCHOV,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
the  southern  government  of  Czemigov,  and  the 
chief  place  of  a  circle.  Clay  of  a  particular 
quality  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sent 
to  the  porcelain  manufactories  of  Moscow  and 
St  Petersburgh.  It  contains  about  7000  inha- 
bitants, and  is  sixty  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Novgorod 
Sieverskoi. 

GLUCINA,  from  yXvMuvM,  to  sweeten;  a 
peculiar  earth  discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  the 
beryl  and  emerald,  and  so  named  from  its  cha- 
ncteristic  property  of  forming  salts  of  a  saccha- 
rine taste.    Its  general  properties  are,  1.  It  is 


white ;  2.  Insipid ;  3.  Adhesive  to  the  tongue ; 
4.  Insoluble  in  water ;  and,  5,  In  ammoniac ; 
but,  6,  Soluble  in  the  fixed  alkalies ;  7.  In  the 
carbonate  of  ammoniac ;  and,  8,  In  almost  all 
the  acids,  except  the  carbonic  and  phosphoric, 
and  forming  salts  of  a  saccharine  taste ;  9.  Infu- 
sible ;  but,  10,  Fusible  with  borax  into  a  trans- 
parent glass;  11.  It  absorbs  one-fourth  of  its 
carbonic  acid;  12.  Decomposes  the  aluminous 
salts;  and,  13,  It  is  not  precipitable  by  well 
saturated  hydro-sulphurets. 

Its  specific  characters,  which  are  not  found 
united  in  any  of  the  other  known  earths,  are 
these: — 1.  Its  salts  are  saccharine,  and  slightly 
astringent;  2.  It  is  soluble  in  the  carbonate  of 
ammoniac ;  3.  It  is  very  soluble  in  the  sulphuric 
acid  by  excess ;  4.  It  decomposes  the  aluminous 
salts ;  5.  It  is  completely  precipitated  from  its 
solutions  by  ammoniac ;  and,  6,  Its  affinity  for 
the  acids  is  intermediate  between  magnesia  and 
alumine.  100  parts  of  beryl  contain  sixteen  of 
glucina.  M.  Vauquelin  justly  remarks  that  *  in 
the  sciences,  a  body,  a  principle,  or  a  property, 
formerly  unknown,  though  it  may  often  have 
been  used,  or  even  held  in  the  bands,  and  referred 
to  other  simple  species,  may,  when  once  dis- 
covered, be  aflervvards  found  in  a  great  variety 
of  situations,  and  be  applied  to  many  useful 
purposes.  Chemistry  afibids  many  recent  exam- 
.ples  of  this  truth.'  Sir  H.  Davy*s  researches 
nave  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that  glucina 
is  a  compound  of  oxygen,  and  a  peculiar  metal- 
lic substance,  which  may  be  called  glucinum. 
By  heating  it  along  with  potassium,  the  latter 
was  converted  for  the  most  part  into  potassa; 
and  dark  colored  particles,  having  a  metallic 
appearance,  were  found  diffused  through  the 
mass,  which  regained  the  earthy  character  by 
being  heated  in  the  air,  and  by  the  action  of 
water.  In  this  last  case,  hydrogen  was  slowly 
disengaged.  According  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  the 
prime  equivalent  of  glucina  would  be  3*6  on  the 
oxygen  scale,  and  that  of  glucinum  2*6.  These 
are  very  nearly  the  equivalents  of  lime  and  cal- 
cium. From  the  composition  of  the  sulphate, 
Berzelius  infers  the  equivalent  to  be  3*2,  and 
that  of  its  basis  2*2. 

CLUCK  (Christopher),  a' celebrated  musician 
and  composer,  was  bom  in  Bohemia  in  1716. 
After  visiting  Italy  he  came  to  England  in  1745, 
and  published  three  operas,  with  little  success. 
He  then  returned  to  the  continent;  and  in  1764 
produced  his  Orfeo,  which  became  very  popular. 
This  was  followed  by  other  pieces  of  equal 
celebrity  and  excellence ;  and,  on  going  to  Paris, 
he  had  the  honor  of  introducing  a  new  style  of 
music  in  that  capital.  He  died  possessed  of  a 
large  fortune,  at  Vienna,  in  1787.  He  wrote, 
besides  his  operas,  some  able  letters  on  music. 

GLtJCKSTADT,  a  well-built  tovm  of  Den- 
mark, on  the  Elbe,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein.  It 
is  near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  at  the  point  of 
its  junction  with  the  Rhu,  and  has  a  harbour, 
which,  though  incumbered  with  sand-banks,  is 
much  frequented  by  the  Greenland  fishery  crews. 
The  town  is  intersected  by  canals,  but  fresh  wa> 
ter  is  scarce.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  and 
chief  magistiacy  of  Holstein  it  has  also  a  maga- 
zine, arsena%  house  of  correction,  workhouse. 
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And  navigation  school.  The  Jews  haye  a  syna- 
gogue, and  the  Roman  Catholics  a  chapel.  The 
town  was  founded  by  Christian  II.  in  1617,  who 
made  it  the  entrepot  of  the  commerce  with  Ice- 
land. It  stands  so  low  that  the  centre  outworks 
can  be  laid  under  water.  Population  5200. 
Twenty-eight  miles  north-west  ot  Hamburgh. 
GLUE,  n.s.  &  v.a.  Fr.    ^/«;    Lat. 

Glue'boiler, n. f.       ^gluten;  Wei.  gUed, 
Glu'er,  n.  *.  f  A  viscous  body  com- 

Glu'tinous,  ajf.  ^  monly   made    by 

Gli/tinousness,  n.  s.   \  boiling  the  skins  of 
Glu'y,  n.  5.  animals  to  a  gelly ; 

any  viscous  or  tenacious  matter  by  which  bodies 
are  held  one  to  another;  a  cement:  to  join, 
unite,  or  cement  together:  a  person  whose 
trade  is  to  make  glue,  or  use  it. 

Wboso  teacheth  a  fool  is  u  one  that  glueth  a  pot- 
•herd  together.  Eeebu,  xxii.  7. 

But,  aikeny,  withoaten  any  fable. 
The  hon  of  bras,  that  may  not  be  remued ; 
It  stant  as  it  were  to  the  ground  jfglued, 

Chaucer.     The  Sqideret  Tale. 
I  fear  thy  overthrow 
More  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  sonl : 
My  love  and  fear  glued  many  friends  to  thee. 

Shaktpeaire,  Henry  VI, 

Water,  and  all  liqaors,  do  hastily  receive  dry  and 
more  terrestrial  bodies  proportionable;  and  dry 
bodies,  on  the  other  side,  drink  in  waters  and  liqaors  ; 
so  chat,  as  it  was  well  said  by  one  of  the  ancients  of 
earthly  and  watery  sabstances,  one  is  a  glue  to  ano- 
ther. Baeon'i  Natural  Hittory. 

The  cause  of  all  vivification  is  a  gentle  and  pro- 
portionable heat,  working  upon  a  glutinous  and  yield- 
ing sabsiance.  Bacon, 

It  is  called  balsamick  mixture,  because  it  is  a  ^/wy 
spumous  matter.  Harvey  on  Coneumptumt, 

Next  this  marble  venomcd  seat. 
Smeared  with  gums  of  glutinout  heat.     MiUom, 

Intemperance,  sensuality,  and  fleshly  lusts,  do  de- 
base men's  minds  and  clog  their  spirits ;  sink  ui 
down  into  sense^  and  glue  us  to  those  low  and  inferior 
things.  TUltftson, 

She  curbed  a  groan,  that  else  had  come  ; 
And  pausing,  viewed  the  present  in  the  tomb 
Then  to  the  heart  adored  devoutly  ^/iMd 
Her  lips,  and,  raising  it,  her  speech  renewed. 

Drjfden, 
With  gli^  wax  some  new  foundation  lay 
Of  virgin  combs.  Id, 

Those  wasps  in  a  honey  pot  are  sensual  men 
plunged  in  their  lusts  and  pleasures ;  and,  when  they 
are  once  glued  to  them,  'tis  a  very  hard  matter  to 
work  themselves  out.  L*Ettrange. 

The  driest  and  most  transparent  ^bis  is  the  best. 

3foTon» 

Whatever  is  the  composition  of  the  vapour^  let 
it  have  but  one  quality  of  being  very  glug  or  viscous, 
and  it  will  mechanically  solve  all  the  phaenomena  of 
the  grotto.  Addison, 

The  parts  of  all  homogeneal  hard  bodies,  which 
fully  touch  one  another,  stick  together  very  strongly  ; 
and,  for  explaining  how  this  may  be,  some  have  in- 
vented hooked  atoms,  which  is  begging  the  question ; 
and  others  tell  us  their  bodies  are  glued  together  by 
rest;  that  is,  by  an  occult  quality,  or  rather  by  no- 
thing. Newton's  Opticks. 

To  build  the  earth  did  chance  materials  chuse. 
And  through  thb  parts  cementing  glue  diffuse. 

Bladimore. 

^Nourishment  too  viscid  and  glutinous  to  be  subdued 
bj  the  vital  forc«.  Arbmlhnot  on  Alimentt, 


The  flowers  of  grains,  mixed  with  water,  will  auk* 
a  soil  of  glue.  id. 

Most  wounds,  if  kept  clean,  and  from  the  air,  the 
flesh  will  ^faw  together  with  its  own  native  balm. 


There  is  a  resistance  in  fluida,  which  may  arise 
from  their  elasticity^  glutinousness,  and  the  friction  of 
their  parts.  CAeyiie. 

I  hear  thee,  view  thee,  gase  o'er  all  thy  charma. 
And  round  thy  phantom  glue  my  dasping  arms. 

Bope. 

Whose  loos  er  ends  are  glued  with  brother  emrth. 

Fletcher.  Pmj/U  leiamd. 

English  glme  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best 
in  Europe,  partly  from  the  excellency  of  the  materials^ 
and  partly  from  the  skill  of  the  manufacturer*. 

CampbelPs  Pol.  Shtw. 

Glue  is  differently  denominated,  according 
to  its  preparation,  and  the  various  uses  it  is 
designed  for;  as  common  glue,  glove  glue,  and 
parchment  glue.  But  the  last  two  are  more 
properly  called  size.  The  conunon,  or  strong 
glue,  is  chiefly  used  by  carpenters,  joiners,  cabi- 
net-makers, &c.  It  is  maae  of  sluns  of  aniwialf^ 
as  oxen,  cows,  calves,  sheep,  &c.  Whole  skins 
are  rarely  used  for  this  purpose,  but  only  the 
shavings,  parings,  or  scraps  ot  them,  or  the  feet, 
sinews,  &c.  That  made  of  whole  skins,  however, 
is  undoubtedly  the  best;  as  that  made  of  sinews 
is  the  very  worst. 

In  making  glue  of  parings,  they  first  steep 
them  two  or  three  days  in  water :  then,  washing 
them  well  out,  they  boil  them  to  the  consistence 
of  a  thick  jelly,  which  they  pass,  while  hot, 
through  ozier  baskets,  to  separate  the  impurities ; 
and  then  let  it  stand  some  time  to  purify  it  fur- 
ther :  when  all  the  filth  is  settled  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  they  melt  and  boil  it  a  second  time. 
They  next  pour  it  into  flat  frames  or  moulds, 
whence  it  is  taken  out  pretty  hard  and  solid,  and 
cut  into  square  pieces  or  cakes.  They  afterwards 
dry  it  in  the  vidnd,  in  a  sort  of  coarse  net;  and 
at  last  string  it  to  finish  its  drying.    The  glue 
made  of  sinews,  feet,  &c.,  is  managed  after  the 
same  manner;  only  with  tiiis  difiierence,  that  they 
bone  and  scour  the  feet,  and  do  not  lay  them  to 
steep.    Of  this  commodity  there  is  a  venr  great 
exportation  from  England;  the   English  glue 
being  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope, partly  from  the  excellency  of  the  materials, 
and  partly  from  the  skill  of  the  manufacturers. 
Next  to  this  is  the  Flanders  glue.     In  both 
countries  it  is  made  by  the  tanners  from  fiag- 
ments  of  good  skins  cried  vrith  much  cate.     In 
France  it  is  a  separate  trade;  and  the  glue- 
makers  pick  up  their  materials  as  they  can,  from 
the  several  dealers  in  skins,  and  boiling  these 
with  cow-heels,  make  their  f^ue ;  which,  as  they 
purchase  every  thing,  must  render  it  dear,  as  well 
as  of  an  inferior  quality.    The  best  glue  is  thai 
which  is  made  from  the  skins  of  the  oldest  beasts, 
especially  if  a  bull's  hide  is  used.     Glue  is  con- 
siaerably  improved  in  quality  by  keeping  after  it 
is  made :  and  the  surest  wvy  to  try  its  goodness 
is  to  lay  a  piece  of  it  to  steep  three  or  four  days ; 
and  if  it  swell  considerably  without  melting,  and 
when  taken  out  resume  its  former  dryness,  it  is 
excellent.    A  glue  that  will  hold  against  fire  or 
water,  it  is  said,  may  be  made  thus: — Mix  a 
handfiil  of  quick-lime  with  four  ounces  of  linseed 
oil;  boil  them  to  a  good  thickness;  then  spread 
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it  on  tin  plates  in  the  shade,  and  it  will  become 
exceedingly  hard,  but  may  be  easily  dissolved  over 
a  fire  as  glue,  and  will  effect  the  business  to  ad- 
miration. Neumann  observes,  tha*  glue  dissolved 
in  a  solution  of  lapis  calaminaris,  in  spirit  of 
nitre,  and  afterwaras  inspissated,  forms  an  ex- 
tremely slippery  tenacious  mass,  which  might  be 
of  use  for  entangling  flies,  caterpillars,  and  other 
insects,  if  it  were  not  too  expensive. 

In  order  to  prepare  glue  tor  use,  set  a  quart  of 
water  on  the  fire;  then  put  in  about  half  a 
pound  of  good  glue,  and  boil  them  eently 
together  till  the  glue  be  entirely  dissolved,  and 
of  a  due  consistence.  When  glue  is  to  be  used, 
it  must  be  made  thoroughly  hot;  after  which, 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  it,  besmear  the  faces  of 
the  joints  as  quickly  as  possible :  then,  clapping 
them  together,  rub  them  lengthwise  one  upon 
another,  two  or  three  times,  to  settle  them  close ; 
and  let  them  stand  till  they  are  dry  and  firm. 
Mr.  Boyle  gives  the  following  receipt  for  pre- 
paring a  fine  strong  ghie  from  isinglass :  steep 
the  isinglass  for  twenty-four  hours  in  common 
brandy.  When  the  menstruum  has  opened  and 
mollified  the  binglass,  they  must  be  gently  boiled 
together,  and  kept  stirring  till  they  appear  well 
mixed ;  and  till  a  drop  thereof,  sufTerea  lo  cool, 
turns  into  a  strong  jelly.  Then  strain  it,  whibt 
hot,  through  a  clean  linen  cloth  into  a  vessel  to 
be  kept  close  stopped.  A  gentle  heat  suffices  to 
dissolve  this  glue  into  a  transparent  and  almost 
colorless  fluid,  but  very  strong ;  so  that  pieces 
of  wood  glued  together  with  it  will  break  else- 
where, rather  than  in  the  place  where  they  are 
joined.    See  Isinglass. 

GLUM,  adf.     A  low  cant  word  formed  by 
corraptiog  gloom.    Sullen ;  stuboomly  grave. 

Some,  when  tbey  hear  a  story,  look  glum,  and  cry. 
Wen,  what  then  ?  Guardian. 

GLUT,  V.  a.  &  fi.  f .  French,  engbutir ; 

Glut'ton,  ».».  ^  >Vel.    ghoth;     Lat. 

GLDt'roNiZE,  v.  n.       (glutio;    Gr.    yXv^nt- 

Glut'tonous,  «§.       (["To     svrallow;     to 

Gldt'toiiouslt,  adv.  \  gorge ;  to  eat  to  sa- 

GllYtony,  It.  f .  ticty.    One  given  to 

excessive  and  luxurious  feeding;  voracity  of  ap- 
petite; an  obstruction.  It  appears  to  compre- 
hend the  ideas  of  desire,  greediness,  and  satiety. 
It  is  applied  figuratively  to  inordinate  love  of 
any  amusement  or  pursuiti 

GiotOHU  it  immeearable  appetit  to  eta  or  to  drinke ; 
or  ellea  to  do  in  oucht  to  the  unmesurabU  appetit. 
•  ♦  »  ♦  ♦         • 

He  that  it  osant  to 
thk  linne  of  gUtUmU,  he  ne  may  no  vice  withitoad 
he  anat  be  ia  servage  of  all  vicea. 

ChoMoer,  The  Penonet  Tale. 

When  tbey  would  tmile  and  fawn  upon  bis  debu, 
▲ad  take  down  th'  interest  in  their  gUut'nom  maws. 

Shakpeam. 

The  exceeding  laxttrioasnets  of  this  gluttanom  age, 
wherein  we  press  nature  with  cvcrweigbty  burdens, 
and,  finding  her  strength  iefective,  we  lake  the  work 
oQt  qf  her  hands,  and  commit  it  to  the  artificial  help 
of  strong  waters.  Raleigh, 

H  you  pour  a  gha  of  water  upon  a  bottle,  it  re- 
ceives little  of  it.  Ben  Jonaon't  Dueoverie*. 

The  ambassador,  making  his  oration,  did  so  mag- 
nify the  king  and  queen,  as  was  enough  to  glut  the 
hearers.  Bacon. 


The  Chinese  eat  horseflesh  at  this  day,  and  some 
ghUlotu  have  used  to  have  catsflesh  baked.  fd. 

Let  him  but  set  the  one  in  balance  against  the 
other,  and  he  shall  find  himself  miserable,  even  in 
the  very  glui  of  his  delighto.  L*E$trange. 

GUUtong  is  the  source  of  all  our  infirmities,  and 
the  fountain  of  all  our  diseases.  Burton. 

The  rest  bring  home  in  state  the  happy  pair 
To  that  last  scene  of  bliss,  and  leave  them  there ; 
All  those  free  joys  insatiably  to  prove. 
With  which  rich  beauty  feasts  to  ghuton  love. 

Cowley. 
Love  breaks  friendship,  whose  delights 
Feed,  but  not  glut  our  appetites.  J)enham, 

Disgorged  foul 
Their  devilish  glut,  chained  thunderbolts  and  hai* 
Of  iron  globes.  MUton't  Paradi$e  Loet. 

So  death 
ShaU  be  deceived  his  glut ;  and  with  us  two 
Be  forced  to  satisfy  his  rav'nous  maw.         Milton. 
Tbeir  sumptuous  gluttomet  and  gorgeous  feasts. 
On  citron  tables  or  Atlantick  stone.  Id. 

With  death's  carcase  gha  the  grave.  Id 

Well  observe 
The  rule  of  not  too  much,  by  temperance  Uught 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st;  seeking  from 

thence 
Due  nourishment,  nogluttonoui  delight.  Id 

The  menstruum,  being  already  glutted,  could  not  act 
powerfully  enough  to  dissolve  it.  Bogle. 

Well  may  they  fear  some  miserable  end. 
Whom  gittttong  and  want  at  pnce  attend. 

Dtgden. 
His  faithful  heart,  a  bloody  sacrifice, 
Tom  from  bis  breast,  to  ghU  the  tyrant's  eyes. 

Id. 
A  sylvan  scene,  which,  rising  by  degrees. 
Leads  up  the  eye  below,  nor  gluU  the  sight 
With  one  full  prospect.  Id. 

What  waj  remove 
His  settled  hate,  and  reconcile  his  love. 

That  he  may  look  propitious  on  our  toils. 
And  hungry  graves  no  more  htgUMei  with  oor  apoile. 

Id. 
Through  Macer*s  gullet  she  runs  down. 
While  the  vile  glutton  dines  alone ; 
And,  void  of  modesty  and  thought. 
She  follows  Bibo's  endless  draught.  Prior, 

I  found 
The  fickle  ear  soon  glutted  with  the  sound. 
Condemned  eternal  changes  to  pursue. 
Tired  with  the  last,  and  eager  of  the  new.        Id. 
He  attribntea  the  ill  success  of  either  party  to  their 
glutting  the  market,  and  retailing  too  much  of  a  bad 
commodity  at  once.  Arlmthmot, 

The  inhabitants  of  cold  moist  eountriea  are  gene- 
lally  more  fat  than  those  of  warm  and  dry ;  but  the 
most  common  cause  is  too  great  a  quantity  of  food, 
and  too  small  a  quantity  of  motion ;  in  plain  English, 
gluttong  and  laziness.  Id. 

The  water  some  suppose  to  pass  from  the  bottom 
of  the  lea  to  the  heads  of  springs,  through  certain 
subterranean  conduits  or  channels,  until  they  are  by 
some  ^ut,  stopped,  or,  by  other  means,  arre  ted  in 
their  passage.  Woodmard. 

Obatont  in  murder,  wanton  to  destroy. 
Their  fatal  hearts  so  impiously  employ.  Oremiitte, 
A  gUtt  of  study  and  retirement  m  the  first  part  of 
my  life,  cast  me  into  this ;  and  this  will  throw  me 
again  into  study  and  retirement.  Pope  to  Swift. 

If  a  glutUm  was  to  say,  in  excuse  of  his  glutUmjf, 
that  he  only  eaU  such  things  as  it  is  lawful  to  eat, 
he  would  make  as  good  an  excuse  for  himself  as  tho 
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gnedj,  corataot,  nrititdooa  tnaesmcn.  tbat  shoold  either  bj  sefds  imported  fipom  Amcriei,  or  bj 

My,  he  only  deals  in  Uwfml  basineae.                £«».  lajren. 

That  whea  he  bow  wasgoiged  with  cnmoied  down  GLYCIRRHIZA,  liqnorioey  a  gcwB  of  tbe 

■tore,  decandiia  order,  and  dtadelphia  cbas  of  plants  ; 

Aod  porter  wanting  loom  had  ehvt  the  door,  natand  order  thiitT'-seooDd,  papOioDaoOB :  caX-. 

Theylitfto.«ghed,thaihec^ldgwinMdi^  bilabiate;  the  upper  Up  tripartite,  and  tbe  under 

Fieteker't  PurpU  Uamd.  ^^  ^^^.  ^  i^^aiDe  otale  and  composed. 

There  it  a  morbid  tort  of  Gluttoht,  called  There  are  six  species.    The  chief  are, 

fimes  caninayi.e.  dog-hke  appetite,  which  some-  i.  Q.  echinata,  the  prickly-podded  liqiiorioe, 

times  occors,  aod  renders  the  person  seized  with  resembling  the  common  sort,  only  the  pods  are 

it  an  object  of  pity  and  of  cure  as  in  other  dis-  prickly :  and 

«;a5es.     See  Bulima.     King  James  I.,  when  a  2.  G  glabra,  tbe  common  liquorice,  with  lone-, 
man  was  presented  to  him  who  could  eat  a  thick,  creeping  roots,  striking  several  feet  deep 
whole  sheep  at  one  meal,  asked, '  What  could  he  into  the  ground ;  upright,  firm,  annual  htrbaceou  j 
do  more  than  another  man  V  and  being  answered  stalks,  three  or  four  feet  high,  garnished  with 
'  He  could  not  do  so  much,'  said  '  iiang  him  winged  leaves  of  four  or  fire  pairs  of  oval  lobes, 
then ;  for  it  is  unfit  a  man  should  live  that  eats  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  and  from  the  axillas 
as  much  as  twenty  men,  and  cannot  do  so  much  erect  spikes  of  pale  blue  flowers  in  July,  sue- 
as  one.'  The  emperor  Clodius  Albinus  devoured  ceeded  by  short  smooth  pods.    The  root  is  thi^ 
more  than  a  bushel  of  apples  at  once.    He  eat  useful  part,  which  is  replete  with  a  sweet  bal- 
500  figs  to  his  breakfast,  tOO  peaches,  ten  melons,  samic,  pectoral  juice,  much  used  in  all  compo- 
twenty  pounds  of  grapes,  100  gnat-snappers,  aqd  sitions  for  coughs,  and  disorders  of  the  stomach. 
400  oysters,  llardi  Canute,  the  last  of  the  Danish  Both  these  species  are  very  hardy  perejinials ; 
kings  in  England,  was  so  great  a  glutton,  that  a  but  this  last  is  the  sort  commonly  cultiTated  for 
historian  calls  him  Bocca  di  Porco,  •  Swine V  use,  its  roots  being  ftdler  of  juice,  and  sweete  • 
mouth.'    His  tables  were  covered  four  times  a  than  the  other.  The  roots  are  perennial :  but  the 
day  with  the  most  costly  viands  that  either  the  stalks  rise  in  spring,  and  decay  in  autumn.  They 
air,  sea,  or  land,  could  furnish ;  and  as  he  lived  are  propagatea  by  cuttings  of  the  small  roots 
he  died ;  for,  revelling  at  a  banquet  at  Lambeth,  issuing  from  the  sides  of  the  main  ones  near  the 
he  fell  down  dead.    One  Phagon,  in  the  reign  earth,  divided  into  lengths  of  six  or  eight  inches, 
of  Aurelianus,  eat  at  one  meal,  it  is  said,  a  whole  each  having  one  or  more  good  buds.  The  proper 
boar,  100  loaves  of  bread,  a  sheep,  and  a  pig,  and  season  for  procuring  the  sets  for  planting  is  in 
drank  above  three  gallons  of  wine.     Fuller  says,  open  weather,  from  October  to  March ;  but  from 
that  Nicholas  Woc^,  of  Harrison,  in  Kent,  eat  a  the  middle  of  February  till  the  middle  of  March 
whole  sheep  at  one  meal,  raw ;  at  another,  three  is  rather  the  best  season  for  plaoting.    An  open 
dozen  of  pigeons.    At  Sir  William  Sidley's  he  situation  is  to  be  preferred.  The  soil  ought  to  be 
eat  as  much  victuals  as  would  have  sufficed  a  light  loose  temperature,  and  three  or  four  feet 
thirty  men.  At  lord  Wotton's  he  devoured  atone  deep  :  for  the  roots  of  liquorice  will  arrive  at 
dinner  eighty-four  rabbits.    Mallet,  a  counsellor  that  depth  and  more,  and  the  longer  the  roots  the 
at  law,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  eat  at  one  time  more  valuable  they  are.    The  ground  should  be 
a  dinner  provided  in  Westminster  for  thirty  men.  trenched  three  spades  deep ;  then  proceed  to 
He  lived  to  near  sixty  years  of  age,  but,  during  plant  the  sets,  by  line  and  aibble,  a  toot  distant 
the  seven  last  years  of  his  life,  eat  as  moderately  m  each  row :  putting  them  perpendicular  into  the 
as  other  men.    Happily  in  modem  times  these  ground,  with  tbe  tops  about  an  inch  under  the 
heroes  of  the  belly  are  only  considered  as  fit  surface ;  let  the  rows  be  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a 
companions  for  the  heroes  of  the  whip,  and  of  half  asunder.  The  London  gardeners  sow  a  crop 
pugilism.  of  onions  on  the  same  ground  the  first  year; 
GLYCAS.    See  Glicas.  which  might  be  done  without  detriment  to  the 
GLYCINE,  knobbed-rooted  liquorice-vetch,  liquorice  or  the  onions;  as  the  liquorice  does 
a  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  and  diadelphia  not  rise  above  ten  or  twelve  inches  the  first  sum- 
class  of  plants;  natural  order  thirty-second,  pa-  mer ;  keep  the  ground  clean  from  weeds  byboe- 
pilionaces :  cal.  bilabiate  :  cor.  carina  turning  ing.    If  there  be  a  crop  of  onions,  use  the  small 
back  the  vexillum  with  its  point.  hoe,  cutting  out  the  onions  to  four  or  five  inches 

1.  G.  abrus,  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and  the  distant,  clearing  away  such  as  grow  immediately 
Indies.  The  stalks  and  roots  are  very  sweet  to  close  to  the  liquorice  plants ;  and,  when  the 
the  taste.  Herman  affirms,  that  the  juice  obtained  onions  are  gathered,  give  the  ground  a  thorou^ 
from  them  by  decoction  is  little  inferior  to  liquo-  hoeing  with  a  large  hoe,  to  loosen  the  surfoce, 
rice,  whence  its  name  of  wild  liquorice  in  those  and  destroy  all  weeds ;  and,  in  autumn,  cut 
parts  of  America  where  it  is  native.  down  the  decayed  stalks  of  the  liquorice,  and 

2.  G.  frutescens,  the  Carolina  kidney-bean  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  be  dene  till  Febru- 
tree.  Ithas  shrubby  climbing  stalks,  twining  round  acy  or  March,  when  it  is  proper  to  give  a  slight 
any  support,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  adorned  digging  between  the  rows.  During  spring  and 
with  pmnated  leaves  of  three  pairs  of  follicles,  summer  keep  dovni  all  weeds  by  broad  hceing; 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  and  from  the  axillas  and,  in  autumn,  when  the  stalks  are  in  a  decay- 
clusters  of  large  bluish-purple  flowers,  succeeded  in^*  state,  cut  them  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
by  long  pods  like  those  of  the  climbing  kidney-  earth.  In  three  years  after  planting,  the  roots  of 
bean.  It  flowers  in  June  and  .luly,  but  the  seeds  the  liquorice  will  be  fit  to  take  up.  The  proper 
do  not  ripen  in  this  country.  It  is  cultivated  in  season  for  this  is  from  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
^ur  gardens,  however,  and  easily  propagated,  her  till  February;  for  they  should  neitJier  be 
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taken  up  before  the  stalks  are  fully  decayed,  nor  riaFuconim,  Petrop.  1768, 4to. ;  and  an  account 

defernfd  till  late  in  spring,  utnerwise  the  roots  of  his  travels  appeared  in  4  vols.  4to.y  1771, 

will  be  apt  to  shriTel  and  diminish  in  weight.  1774,  and  1786,  the  last  volume  being  edited  by 

In  taking  them  up,  the  small  side  roots  are  M.  Pallas. 

trimmed  off,  the  best  divided  into  lengths  for        Gmelik  (John  Frederick),  a  third  eminent 

fresh  sets,  and  the  main  roots  tied  in  bundles  natural  philosopher  of  the  same  family,  was  also 

for  sale.  Sell  them  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  a  native  of  Tubingen,  and  studied  at  thai  univer- 

are  taken  up,  before  they  lose  much  of  their  sity,  and  at  Gottingen,  where  he  obtained  the 

weight    They  are  sold  to  the  druggists  from  professorship  of  chemistry  and  natural  history, 

about  20s*  to  40t.  per  cwt. ;  and  an  acre  of  He  wrote  Onomatologia  Botanica,  9  vols.  Svo. ; 

ground  has  produced  3000  and  upwards,  which  Apparatus  Medicaminum,  2   vols.  8vo. ;  and 

ha?e  been  sold  for  above  £60;  but  the  price  is  other  works  on  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  natu- 

commonly  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  ral  history;  but  he  is  best  known  as  the  editor 

roots.  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  most  countries  of  the  Systema  Nature,  of  Linnseus,  9  vols.  8vo., 

of  Europe,  for  the  sake  of  its  root.     British  Leipsic,  1788.    He  died  at  Gottingen  in  May, 

liquorice  is  preferable  to  foreign  ;  this  last  being  1805.  He  made  some  useful  discoveries  of  vege- 

general'y  mouldy,  which  this  root  is  very  apt  to  table  and  mineral  dyeing  substances, 
become,  unless  kept  in  a  dry  place   The  powder        GMELINA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  angio- 

if  liquorice  usually  sold  is  often  mingled  with  spermia  order,  and  didynamia  class  of  plants; 

flour, 'and  probably  too  often  with  substances  not  natural  order  fortieth,  personate:   cal.  nearly 

quite  so  wholesome ;  the  best  sort  is  of  a  browiv-  quadridentated  :    cor.   caropanulated,  or  bell- 

ish-yellow   color  (the  fine  pale  yellow  being  shaped ;  there  are  two  bipartite,  and  two  simple 

generally  sophisticated),  and  of  a  very  rich  sweet  anthers ;  the  fruit  is  a  plum,  with  a  bilocular 

taste,  much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  fresh  kpmel. 
xoct.    Liquorice  is  almost  the  only  sweeW  that        GNA,  or  Agno,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  maritime 

Quenches  thirst ;  whence  it  was  called  by  the  Austria,  which  rises  in  the  Vicentine  Mountains, 

treeksoBt^ov.  Galen  says,  that  it  was  employed  runs  through  the  ci-devant  Venetian  district  of 

in  this  intention  in  hydropic  cases,  to  prevent  Cologna,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, 

the  necessity  of  drinking.    Fuller,  in  his  Medi-  and,  after  joining  the  Bachiglione,  fidls  into  the 

cina  Gymnastica,  recommends  it  as  a  very  use-  Po. 

fol  pectoral ;  and  says  it  softens  acrimonious  GNADENHUETTEN,  the  name  of  three  set- 
humors,  and  is  gently  detergent.  An  extract  is  tlements  of  the  Moravians  or  United  Brethren  in 
directed  to  be  made  from  it  in  the  shops.  It  is  North  America.  One  is  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
chiefly  brought  from  abroad,  though  the  foreign  south-west  coast  of  Lehighnon ;  another  on  Mus- 
extract  is  not  equal  to  such  as  is  made  with  kingum  River;  and  anotlter  on  the  Huron, 
proper  care  in  Britain.  twenty-two  miles  from  lake  St.  Clair,  and  twenty- 

GLYN,   fi.  t.      Irish  gleann,  glyuj  plural ;  eight  north-west  of  Detroit 
Erse.  gUrMf  Scott.     A  hollow  between   two        GNAPHALIUM,  cudweed,  goldylocks,  eter- 

luonDtains.  nal  or  everlasting  6ower,  &c.,  a  genus  of  the  po- 

Tiioagh  he  could  not  beat  oat  the  Irish,  yet  he  did  lygaroia  superflua  order,  and  syngenesia  class  of 

shut  them  ap  within  those  narrow  comers  and  gljftu  plants,  natural  order  forty-ninth,  compositae :  re- 

ttader  the  oumntain's  foot.  Spenser.  ceptacle  naked ;  the  pappus  fea^ered :  cal.  im- 

GMELIN  (John  George),  a  celebrated  Ger-  bncated,  with    the   marginal  scales  roundish, 

man  botanist  and  traveller,  was  bom  atTubin-  parched,  and  colored.     There  are  146  species; 

gen  in  1709,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are, 
uoireisity  there  in   1727.    He  then  went  to        1.  G.  arboreum,  or  tree  gnaphalium,  vrith  a 

Petersbuigh,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  woody  stem,  branching  four  or  five  feet  high^ 

Imperial  Academy ;  and  in  1731   professor  of  narrow  sessile   leaves,  with   revohite    borders, 

chemistry  and  natural  history.  He  was  employed  smooth  on  their  upper  side,  and  roundish  bunchei 

in  1733  in  an  expedition  to  explore  the  bounda-  of  pale  yellow  flowers. 

rics  of  Siberia,  and  in  1747  visited  his  native  2.  G.  margaritaceum,  the  pearly-white  eternal 
country.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Petersburgh  in  flower,  has  creeping,  very  spreading  roots,  crown- 
May,  1755,  leaving  a  valuable  Flora  Siberica,  ed  with  broad,  spear-shaped,  white,  hoary  leaves ; 
aeuHistoria  Plantarum  Siberis,  1747,  1749,  2  herbaceous,  thick,  wooUy  stalks,  a  foot  and  a 
vols.  4to.,  to  which  two  parts  were  added  by  his  half  high,  branching  outward,  garnished  with 
nephew ;  and  Travels  through  Siberia,  written  in  long,  acute-pointed,  white,  woolly  leaves,  and  ter- 
German,  4  vols.  8vo.  minated  by   a  corymbose  cluster  of  yellowish 

Gmcliv  (Samuel  Theophilus),  nephew  of  the  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are 

above,  was  bom  at  Tubingen  in  1 743,  where  he  very  ornamental. 

took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1763.    He  also  was        3.  G.  odoratissimum,  the  sweet-scented  eter- 

distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  natural  nal  flower,  has  shrubby  winged  stalks,  branching 

history,  and  made  professor  in   die  Imperial  irregularly  a  yard  high,  with  corymbose  clusters 

Academy  at  Petersburgh.    The  Russian  govern-  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  changing  to  a  dark  yel- 

loent  further  employed  him  with  professor  Gul-  low.  * 

denstadt,  on  an  expedition  of  discovery  to  the        4.  G.  orientale,  the  oriental  goldylocks,  has 

provinces  on  the  Caspian,  where  Gmelin  was  three  varieties,  with  yellow,  gold-colored,  and  ' 

tnsde  a  prisoner  by  a  Tartar  chief;  who  treated  white  silvery  flowers.  They  have  shrubby  stalks, 

him  with  so  much  harshness,  that  he  died  in  rising  two  or  three  feet  high, 
confinement,  July,  1774.    He  published  llisto-        5.  G.  plantaginifoliumy  has  large  woolly  radi 
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cal  leaves,  decumbent  ninnii^^  roots,  and  herba- 
ceous simple  stalks,  rising  six  or  eight  inches, 
terminateaby  acorymbusof  white  flowera  in  June^ 
July,  &c. 

6.  G.  stGcchas,  has  a  shrubby  sUlk,  dividing 
into  slender  branches,  three  feet  long,  terminated 
by  corymbose  clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  appear- 
ing in  May  and  June. 

The  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  sorts  are  hardy, 
and  will  thrive  in  any  soil  or  situation.  The 
second  and  fifth  increase  exceedingly  by  their 
roots;  and  the  sixth  is  easily  propagated  by  slips. 
The  first,  third,  and  fourth  species  are  somewhat 
tender;  and  therefore  should  be  kept  in  pots^  to 
be  sheltered  in  a  green-house  or  garden-frame  in 
winter.  Others  may  be  planted  in  the  full 
ground,  in  a  dry  and  warm  situation,  especially 
the  orientale  and  its  varieties,  and  likewise  the 
odoratissimum ;  for  these  two  species  will  strug- 
gle tolerably  through  an  ordinary  winter,  and 
make  a  pretty  appearance  during  summer.  All 
these  are  propagated  by  slips  or  cuttings  of  their 
shoots.  The  flowers  of  all  these  species  will  re- 
tain their  beauty  for  years,  if  careftilly  gathered 
in  a  dry  day,  soon  after  they  are  blown. 

GNAJl,  w.  n.      ^      Sax.    jnyfifian;     Belg. 

Gnarl,  V.  91.       ygnarren.      To    growl;    to 

Gnabl'ed,  adj.  j  murmur  or  snarl  ;  guar, 
nar,  or  nurr,  is  a  Staflbrdshire  word  for  knots  of 
wood. 

He  was  •boxt  shvldered,  brode  a  thikke  gnarre, 

Ther  was  no  dore  that  wolde  heve  of  barre. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  Cant.  Tales. 
When  he  'gan  to  rear  his  bristles  strong. 

And  felle  gnarr,  ontil  day's  enemy 

Did  him  appease.  Sjpenter, 

Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side. 
And  wolves  are  gnnrUng  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first. 

Shahtpeare. 
GnarUng  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 

The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light 

Id.  Richard  II. 
Merciful  heav'n ! 

Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphrous  bolt 

Split'st  the  nnwedgable  and  gnarled  oak. 

Than  the  soft  myrtle.      Id.  Measure  for  Measure. 

The  gnarring  porter  durst  not  whine  for  doubt ; 
Still  were  the  furies  while  their  sovereign  spoke. 

Fairfax. 

GNASH,  V.  a.  &  v.  n.  Dutch,  krmschen.  To 
erind  the  teeth,  or  strike  them  violently  together; 
figuratively  descriptive  of  rage  and  passioa 

He  shall  gnash  with  his  teeth,  and  melt  away. 

Psal.  cxii.  10. 
They  gnashed  upon  me  with  their  teeth. 

Id.  XXXV.  16. 
There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnoMng  of  teeth. 

Matt.  viii. 
Shewe  forthe  thy  doctrine ;  be  not  ought  agaste ; 
I  woll  the  supporte  ;  loke  thou  doe  no  spare 
Maugre  age,  although  that  he  frete  or  gnaste. 

Chaucer.   The  Prologue  to  the  Remedie  of  Looe. 
His  great  iron  teeth  be  still  did  grind 
And  grimly  gnash,  threatening  revenge  in  vain. 

^jtenser. 

They  him  laid 
Gnashing  for  anguish,  and  despite  and  shame. 
To  fnd  himself  not  matchless.  Milton, 

The  seer,  who  could  not  yet  his  wrath  asswage, 
Rowled  his  green  eyes,  that  sparkled  with  his  rage. 
And  gnashed  his  teeth.  Drgden*s  Virgil. 


GNAT,  91.  •\      Saxon,    ^naet,   '-om 

Gnatflo^er,  n,  i,   ^gnaw.  A  si&all  stinging 

Gn a'tsn  apper,  91.  t.  3  insect :  used  proverbi. 
ally  for  any  thing  very  small.  A  flower,  other- 
wise called  the  bee  flower.  A  bird  so  called, 
because  he  lives  by  catching  gnats. 

Gnat,  in  zoology.    See  Culex. 

Gnat  Flower.    See  Opbrys. 

GNAW,  V.  a.  &  v.  91. 1    Saxon,  s^a^an ;  Teut. 

Gnawcr,  n.  9.  S  knaghen  ;  Goth,  gnala 

(see  Gnat).  Dan.  gnawe.  To  eat  by  degrees  ; 
to  corrode ;  to  bite  in  agony,  or  rage  ;  to  wear 
away. 

GN  GISS,  one  of  the  three  most  ancient  and 
roost  abundant  rocks  of  our  globe,  of  which 
granite  and  mica-slate  are  the  other  two.    These 
are  all  destitute  of  organic  remains,  and  consti- 
tute the  foundation  on  which  rocks  of  all  the 
oth^r  classes  are  laid.    They  are  composed  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  and  possess  a  dis- 
tinctly crystalline  structure.    They  appear  to 
pass  by  gradation  into  each  other,  and  might, 
pei^aps,  with  more  propriety  be  regarded  as 
modes  of  the  same  rock,  than  as  diflerent  species. 
Gneiss  received  its  name  from  the  German  miners, 
who  applied  it  to  a  decomposed  stone  forming 
the  sides  of  certain  metallic  veins  ;  but  Werner 
flxed  the  acceptation  at  present  attached  to  the 
word,  wiiich  is  that  of  a  schistose  or  slaty  granite, 
abounding  in  mica.    Granite  frequently  passes 
into  gneiss  by  an  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
tion :  where  the  quantity  of  teldspar  decreases, 
and  the  crystalline  grains  become  smaller,  if  the 
mica  increases  in  quantity,  and  is  arranged  in 
layers,  the  rock  loses  the  massive  structure,  and 
becomes  schistose ; — this  then  is  a  true  gneiss. 
When  the  mica  becomes  very  abundant,  and  the 
other  constituent  parts   are  small  in  size  and 
quantity,  gneiss  passes  into  mica-slate.    Horn- 
blende sometimes  takes  the  place  of  mica  in  the 
composition  of  gneiss.     When  this  is  the  case, 
the  rock  is  called  hornblende  gneiss,  or  gneissoid 
hornblende.    Gneiss  is  a  rock  much  less  proliBc 
in  disseminated  minerals  than  either  of  the  other 
primary  rocks  above  mentioned.    It  occasionally, 
however,  contains  garnets  interspersed  through 
its  strata.  .  But  the  metallic  veins  and  beds  of 
other  minerals  which  it  presents  are  very  re- 
markable. Thus  gold  is  found  in  it  in  Dauphin/, 
at  the  foot  of  Mon;e  Rosa ;  silver,  cobalt,  and 
antimony  near  Allemont,  and  lead  and  silver  at 
Auvergne,    Freyberg,   and   in   Bohemia.     The 
famous  copper  mines  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  oc- 
cur in  this  rock.     It  contains  iron  ore  in  profii- 
sion  also,  as  in  the  mines  of  Scandinavia,  at 
Dannemora,  Utoe,  and   Arendal;   and  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  upon  the  borders  of 
lake  Champlain  ;  at  Franconia,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  Jersey. 
Gneiss  embraces  also  extensive  deports  of  white 
crystalline  limestone  and  of  serpentine,  the  beds 
of  which  are  frequently  so  thick  as  to  compose 
mountain  masses.     With  regard  to  the  distnbu- 
tion  of  gneiss,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is^"5 
principal  rock  of  very  extensive  districts.    J*  J' 
the  predominating  rock  of  Norway  and  of  all 
the  north  of  Europe.  , 

GNESNA,   Gnfsno,  Gniesno,  a  large  old 
town  of  Russian   Poland,  once  the  capital  of 
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Oreat  Poland,  and  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  and  who,  though  they  differed  among  themselirei 

^.vas  primate  of  Poland.    It  is  said  to  have  been  as   to   circumstances,  yet  all   agreed    in  soma 

the  first  to¥m  built  in  the  kingdom,  and  ¥ras  for-  common  principles.    They  corrupted  the  doo- 

Bperly  rerj  considerable.     Here  are  still  eleven  trine  of  the  gospel  by  a  profane  mixture  of  the 

cfauiches,  and  four  religious  houses  and  semiaa-  tenets  of  the  original  philosophy,  concerning  the 

ries.  It  is,  however,  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  origin  of  evil  and  the  creation  of  the  world.  Such 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  annual  horse  and  were  the  Valentinians,  Simonians,  Carpocratians, 
cattle  fair.     Inhabitants  3500,  including  1000     Nicolaitans,  &c. 

Jews.     It  is  150  miles  west  of  Warsaw,  and        Gnostics  sometimes  also  occurs  in  a  good  sense 

thirty  east  by  north  of  Posen.  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  particulail> 

GNETUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monadel-    Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who,  in  the  person  of  his 

phia  order,  and  monoecia  class  of  plants.     The  Gnostic,  describes  the  characters  and  qualities 

omentum  of  the  male  b  a  single  scale :  cor.  none,  of  a  perfect  Christian.     This  point  he  labors  in 

and  but  one  filament  with  a  pair  of  antherae :  the  sevendi  book  of  his  Stromata,  where  he 

CAL.  of  the  female  of  the  same  form :  cor.  none;  shows  that  none  but  the  Gnostic,  or  learned  per 

the  style  with  the  stigma  is  trifid  ;  the  fruit  is  a  son,  has  any  true  religion.    In  this  sense  the  fa- 

monospermous  plum.  Species  one  only ;  an  £ast  ther  us&s  Gnostics,  in  opposition  to  the  heretics 

Indian  herb.  of  the  same  name;  affirming  that  the  true  Gnos- 

GNIDIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogy-  tic  is  grown  old  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 

oia  order,  and  octandria  class  of  plants :   cal.  ture;  and  that  he  preserves  the  orthodox  doctrine 

iunnel-shaped  and  quadrifid,  with  (our  petals  in-  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  church ;  whereas  the 

serted  into  it:  there  is  one  seed  somewhat  re-  false  Gnostic  abandons  all  the  apostolical  tra 

sembling  a  berry.     Species  sixteen ;  all  Cape  ditions,  as  imagining  himself  wiser  than  the 

plants.  apostles. 

GNOMES,  Gnomi,  imaginary  beings  who,        GNOSTicswas  sometimes  also  more  particularly 

according  to  the  cabbalists,  inhabit  the  inner  used  for  the  successors  of  the  Nicolaitans  and 

parts  of  the  earth.     They  are  supposed  to  be  Carpocratians,  in  the  second  century,  upon  their 

small  in  stature,  and  guardlians  of  quarries,  mines,  laying  aside  the  names  of  the  first  authors.  Such 

&c.  as  would  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  their 

GNiyMON,  n.  s,  Gr.  yvviutv.    The  hand  or  doctrines,  reveries,  and  visions,  may  consult  Ire- 
pin  of  a  dial.  naeus,  Tertullian,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen^ 

Thare  wnre  from  ^reat  •miqaity  ton-dialf,  by  the  and  St.  Eoiphanius ;  particularly  Ae  first  of  these 

•badov  of  a  styU  or  gnomon,  denoting  the  hoars  of  writers,  who  relates  their  sentiments  at  large,  and 

the  day.  Brownt,  confutes  them.    Indeed  he  dwells  more  on  the 

The  ffnomon  of  every  dial  ii  supposed  to  represent  Valentinians  than  any  other  sect  of  Gnostics;  but 

the  axis  of  the  world,  and  therefore  the  two  ends  or  he  shows  the  general  principles  on  which  all  their 

estremiiies  therei>f  most  answer  directly  to  the  North  mistaken  Opinions  were  founded,  and  the  method 

and  SoQth  pole.  Harrit,  ^^y  followed  in  explaining  Scripture.     He  ac- 

GxoMON.      See  Dial  and   Diallutg.     The  cuses  them  of  introducing  into  religion  certain 

word  jvmfutv  literally  implies  something  that  vain  and  ridiculous  genealogies,  L  e.  a  kind  of 

makes  a  thing  known;  as  the  stile  of  a  dial  makes  divine  processions  or  emanations,  which  had  no 

the  hour  known.  other  foundation  but  in  their  own  wild  imaginai- 

GNOMON  ICS,    n.  t.     Gr.  Yvw/Mvun}.     A  tion.  The  Gnostics  confessed  that  these  aeons,  or 

science  which  makes  part  of  the  mathematics :  it  emanations,  were  nowhere  expressly  delivered  in 

teaches  to  find  a  just   proportion  of  shadows  the  sacred  writings;    but  insisted  that  Jesus 

for  the  construction  of  all  kinds  of  sun  and  moon  Christ  had  intimated  them  in  parables  to  such  as 

dials,  and  for  knowing  what  o'clock  it  is  by  could  understand  them.    They  built  their  theo- 

means  thereof;  as  also  of  a  gnomon  or  stile,  that  logy,  not  only  on  the  gospels  and  the  epistles  of 

throws    off    the   shadow    for   this    purpose. —  St  Paul,  but  also  on  the  law  of  Mcses  and  the 

Trevoux.  prophets.    Their  persuasion  that  evil  resided  in 

GNOSTICS,  from  yvwcci  knowledge,  ancient  matter,  as  its  centre  and  source,  made  them  treat 
heretics,famous  from  the  first  rise  of  Christianity,  the  body  with  contempt,  discourage  marriage, 
principally  in  the  east  It  appears,  from  several  and  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
passages  of  Scripture,  particiilarly  1  John  ii.  18;  body  and  its  re-union  with  the  immortal  spirit. 
1  Tim.  vi.  20 ;  and  Col.  ii.  8 ;  that  many  persons  Their  notion,  that  malevolent  genii  presided  in 
were  infected  with  the  Gnostic  heresy  in  the  first  nature,  and  occasioned  diseases  and  calamities, 
century ;  though  the  sect  did  not  render  itself  wars  and  desolations,  induced  them  to  apply 
conspicuous  either  for  numbers  or  reputation  be-  themselves  to  the  study  of  magic,  in  order  to 
fore  the  time  of  Adrian,  when  some  writers  erro-  weaken  the  powers  or  suspend  the  influence  of 
neoQsly  date  its  rise.  The  name  was  adopted  by  their  malignant  agents.  The  Gnostics  considered 
this  sect,  on  the  presumption  that  they  were  the  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  inferior  to 
only  persons  who  had  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Father,  who  came  into  the  world  for  the  rei- 
Chnstianity.  Accordingly  they  looked  on  all  cue  and  happiness  of  miserable  mortals,  op- 
other  Christians  as  simple,  ignorant,  and  barba-  pressed  by  matter  and  evil  beings ;  but  they  re- 
raos  persons,  who  explained  and  interpreted  the  jected  our  Lord's  humanity,  on  the  principle  that 
acred  writings  in  a  low,  literal,  and  unedifying  every  thing  corpoieal  is  essentially  and  intrinsi- 
iignification.  Gnostics  afterwards  became  a  ge-  cally  evil ;  and  therefore  the  greatest  part  of  them 
nerical  name,  comprehending  divers  sects  and  denied  the  reality  of  his  sufferings.  They  set  a 
parties  of  heretics  who  rose  in  the  first  centuries,  great  value  on  the  beginning  of  the  gosocl  of  St. 
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John,  where  they  fiuicied  they  saw  a  great  deal 
of  their  mofa  or  emanations,  under  the  terms 
the  Word,  the  Life,  the  Light,  &c.  They 
divided  all  nature  into  three  kinds  of  i>eings,  viz. 
hylic,  or  material;  psychic,  or  animal;  and 
pneumatic,  or  spirituau.  On  the  like  principle 
they  also  distinguished  three  sorts  of  men :  ma- 
terial, animal,  and  spiritual.  The4irst,who  were 
material  and  incapable  of  knowledge,  inevitably 
perished,  both  soul  and  body ;  the  third,  such  as 
the  Grnostics  themselves  pretended  to  be,  were  all 
certainly  saved;  the  psychic  or  animal,  who  were 
the  middle  between  the  other  two,  were  capable 
either  of  being  saved  or  damned,  according  to 
their  good  or  evil  actions.  With  regard  to  their 
moral  doctrines  and  conduct  they  were  much  di- 
vided. The  greatest  part  of  this  sect  adopted 
very  austere  rules  of  life,  recommended  rigorous 
abstinence,  and  prescribed  severe  bodily  morti- 
fications, with  a  view  of  purif^ng  and  exalting 
ttie  mind.  However,  some  maintained  that  there 
was  no  moral  difference  in  human  actions;  and 
thus,  confounding  right  with  wrong,  they  gave  a 
loose  rein  to  all  the  passions,  and  assert^  the 
innocence  of  following  blindly  all  their  motions, 
and  of  living  by  their  tumultuous  dictates.  They 
supported  their  opinions  and  practice  by  various 
authorities ;  some  referred  to  fictitious  and  apo- 
cnrphal  writings  of  Adam,  Abraham,  Zoroaster, 
Christ,  and  his  apostles ;  others  boasted  that  they 
had  deduced  their  sentiments  from  secret  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  concealed  from  the  vulgar; 
others  affirmed  that  they  arrived  at  supenor  de- 
grees of  wisdom  by  an  innate  vigor  of  mind ; 
and  others  asserted  that  they  were  instructed  in 
these  mysterious  parts  of  theological  science  by 
Tbeudas  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  by  Matthias 
one  of  the  friends  of  our  Lord.  The  tenets  of  the 
ancient  Gnostics  were  revived  in  Spain  in  the 
fourth  centuiy,  by  a  sect  called  the  Priscillian- 
ists.  At  length  the  name  Gnostic,  which  origi- 
nally was  glorious,  became  infamous,  by  the  idle 
opinions  and  dissolute  lives  of  the  persons  who 
bore  it. 

GNOU,  or  Gku,  in  zoology.    See  Capra. 

GO,  V.  n.  pret.  I  went ;  I  have  gone.  Sax. 
^n;  Goth,  and  Swed.  ga.  This  was  pro- 
bably changed  to  gone,  or  gangf  then  contracted 
to  go.  Went  is  &e  preterite  of  the  old  word 
wend.  The  primary  idea  is  progression,  or  ad- 
vancement,  whether  from  place  to  place,  or  from 
one  degree  to  another.    It  is  opposed  to  come» 

To  walk ;  to  move  step  by  step. 
You  know  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  yo. 

Shakipeare, 
After  Mime  months  those  muscles  became  calloas  ; 
and,   having  yielded   to   the   extension,  the  patient 
nakes  shift  to  go  upon  it  though  lamely. 

Wi$eman'»  Smgery, 
To  move ;  not  stand  still. 
Rise,  let  ns  be  ^ng.  Matt,  xxvi,  46* 

Bat  now  I  wol  again  to  Cnstance  go, 

Chtmeer.   Tkte  Man  of  Lawet  Tak. 
When  all  tins  are  old  in  as. 
And  go  upon  cratches,  rovetousness 
Doee  bat  then  lie  in  her  cradle.  Zheker. 

When  they  asked  for  thair  own 
Re  was  bitAe  and  was  gone. 
And  his  creditors  all  left  to  sorrow.  MarveU, 


Go,  then,  well  worthy  of  the  praise  ya 
And  shew  the  shame  ye  might  coneeal  at  Iumb*. 


To  walk  solemnly. 

If  there  be  caase  for  the  choreh  to  go  forth  in 
solemn  procession,  his  whole  family  have  each  basi- 
ness  eome  open  them  that  no  eoa  can  be  spared* 


To  walk  leisurely;  not  run. 

And  mast  I  go  to  him? 
— ^Thoa  mast  ran  to  him  ;  for  thoa  hast  staid  so  loo^^ 
that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  tarn.        Shak^poaro 

To  march  or  walk  a-foot 

I  will  only  go  through  on  my  feet.     Nwm,  xx,  19. 

To  travel ;  to  journey. 
From  them  I  go 
Iliis  uncouth  ernnd  sole.  Miltomm 

To  proceed ;  to  make  a  progress. 

Thus  others  we  with  defamation  wound. 
While  they  stab  as ;  and  so  the  jestyoet  round. 


To  remove  from  place  to  ulace. 
I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Returnix^  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.        Stakipean, 

To  depart  from  a  place;  to  remove  from  a 
place :  the  opposite  of^to  come. 

I  will  let  you  go,  that  ye  may  sacrifice,  only  yoa 
shall  not  ye  very  far  away.  Es.  viiL  ^. 

And  when  she  had  so  said  she  wemi  her  way. 

JoAn  xi.  28. 
I  hope  it  be  not  gone  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kiss  aught  but  him.  Shakapoare. 

At  once,  good-night : 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
Bat  go  at  once.  Skaktpearo.    Maebetk. 

Colchester  oystext  are  put  into  piu,  where  the  sea 
yo0/Jk  and  oometh.  Baoot^U  Nahml  Hittorgu 

A  young  tall  squire 
Did  from  the  camp  at  first  before  him  go.       ComUgm 

llien  I  concur  to  let  him  go  for  Oreece, 
And  wish  our  Egypt  fairly  rid  of  him.  Dvgitm, 

Go  first  the  master  of  thy  herds  to  find. 
True  to  his  charge,  a  loyal  swain  and  Idnd. 

P0p9. 

To  move  or  pass  in  any  manner,  or  to  any 
end. 

Put  every  man  his  sword  by  his  aide,  and  go  in  and 
out  from  gate  to  gate  throughoat  the  camp. 

Rs.  xxxH.  27. 

Th<»  mourners  go  about  the  streets.    BcdleM,  xii.  5. 

The  sun  shall  go  down  over  the  'prophets,  and  the 
day  shall  be  dark  over  them.  Jfoc.  tit.  6 

Though  the  vicar  be  bad,  or  the  parson  be  evil. 
Go  not  for  thy  tytbing  thyself  to  the  devil.     Tsuer. 

She  may  ^o  to  bed  when  she  list;  all  is  as  she  will. 

Shaktp^tkTo. 
You  did  wish  that  I  vrould  make  her  tarn ; 
Sir,  she  can  turn  and  turn  and  still  go  on.  Id, 

I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  abroad  :  I  heard  say 
your  lordship  was  sick  :  I  hope  yonr  lordship  /year 
abroad  by  advice.  11 

The  iim,  which  once  did  shine  alone. 
Hung  down  his  head,  and  wished  for  night. 

When  he  beheld  twelve  suns  for  one 
Going  about  the  world,  and  giving  light. 

jversen* 
This  seen  the  rest  at  awful  distance  stood. 
As  if  they  had  been  there  as  servants  set. 

To  stay,  or  to  yo  on,  as  he  thought  good. 
And  not  pursue,  but  wait  on  his  *«treat.    Aydbn. 
Tom  not  children  ^om^,  till  you  taave  given  cheat 
all  the  satisfaction  they  are  capable  of. 
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Histoiy  onl/  •oqaainu  n%  that  his  fleet  toemt  up  the 
£!be«  hn  having  carried  his  areas  as  iar  as  that  river. 

Arlmthnot. 

rhe  last  advice  I  give  yoa  relates  to  your  beha- 
▼ioar  when  yoa  are  going  to  be  hanged,  which,  either 
for  robbing  your  master,  for  hottse-breaking,  or  going 
'apoa  the  highway,  may  very  probably  be  your  lot. 

Smfi't  Directioni  to  the  Footmam, 

Those  who  come  for  gold  will  go  off  with  pewter  nnd 
brsss,  rather  than  return  empty.  Swift, 

Careless  what  others  of  my  choice  may  deem, 
I  long,  where  Love  and  Fancy  lead,  to  go 
And  meditate  on  heaven— -enough  of  earth  I  know. 

BeaiUe. 

To  pads  in  company  with  others. 

Thoa  shalt  again  be  adorned  with  thy  tabrets,  and 
shalt  go  foith  in  the  dances  of  them  that  make  merry. 

Jer,  XX  vi.  4. 

He  goeth  in  company  with  the  workers  of  iniquity, 
and  walketh  with  wicked  men.  Job, 

Away,  and  with  thee  go  the  worst  of  woes, 
Thnt  seekest  my  friendship,  and  the  gods  my  foes, 

CkapmoH, 

Whatever  remains  in  story  of  Atlas,  or  his  kingdom 
of  old,  is  so  obscured  with  age  or  fables,  that  it  may 
90  along  with  those  of  the  Atlantick  islands. 

Temple, 

To  proceed  in  any  course  of  life,  good  or  bad. 

And  the  Levitea  that  are  goiu  away  far  from  me, 
when  Israel  went  astray,  which  toent  astray  away  from 
saa  alter  their  idols,  they  shall  even  bear  their  ini- 
qnity.  Exek,  xliv.  10. 

To  proceed  in  mental  operations. 

If  I  had  unwarily  too  far  engaged  myself  for  the 
present  publinhiog  it,  truly  I  fhould  have  kept  it  by 
DM  till  I  had  once  again  gone  over  it. 

Digby  on  the  Soul,  Dedication. 

Thoa  I  have  gone  through  the  speculative  conside- 
ratiun  of  the  Divine  Providence.  Hale. 

It  we  go  over  the  laws  of  Christianity,  we  shall 
£ad  that,  excepting  a  few  particulars,  they  enjoin  the 
sAme  things,  only  they  have  made  our  duty  more 
clear  and  certain.  TiUoteon. 

In  their  primary  qualities  we  can  go  but  a  very 
little  way.  Loche, 

I  go  over  some  parts  of  this  argument  again,  and 
enlarge  a  little  more  upon  them.  Id, 

Thev  are  not  able  all  their  life-time  to  reckon,  or 
regnlarly  go  over  any  moderate  series  of  numbers. 

Id. 

I  hope,  by  going  overall  these  particulars,  you  may 
receive  some  tolerable  satisfaction  about  this  great 
subject.  South, 

To  take  any  road. 

1  will  go  along  by  the  highway ;  I  will  neither  turn 
to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left.  Deul,  ii.  27. 

Wlio  shall  bemoan  thee  ?  Or  who  shall  go  aside  to 
ask  bow  thou  doest  7  Jor.  xv.  5. 

Eis  horses  ^0  about 
Almost  a  mile.  Shaktpeare.    Macbeth, 

I  have  endeavoured  to  escape  into  the  ease  and 
frev^dom  of  a  private  scene,  where  a  man  may  go  his 
own  way  and  his  own  pace.  Ten^)le. 

To  march  in  a  hostile  or  warlike  manner. 

We  be  not  able  to  go  up  against  the  peopU ;  for 
they  are  stronger  than  we.  Numb.  xiii.  31. 

I«ct  as  go  down  after  the  Philistines  by  night,  ^nd 
spoil  them  antil  the  morning  light.    1  Sam.  xiv.  36. 

Thou  art  not  able  to  go  against  this  Philistine  to 
lighi  with  him.  Id.  xvii.  33. 

Th',  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be  among  the  Gentiles 
as  a  tioa  among  the  beasts  of  the  forest  j  who,  «f  he  go 
ciTorgh,  both  tieadeth  down  and  teareth  in  pieces, 
and  none  fan  deliver.  Mie.  v.  8. 


You  were  advised  his  flesh  was  capable 
Of  wounds  and  scars,  and  that  his  forward  spirit 
VTould  lift  where  most  trade  of  danger  ranged  ; 
Yet  did  yon  say  ^o -forth.        Shahtpeare.  Henry  IV, 

To  change  state  or  opinion  for  better  or 
worse. 

We  will  not  hearken  to  the  king's  words  to  go  from 
our  religion.  1  Mae.  ii.  22. 

The  regard  of  the  publick  state,  in  so  great  a  dan- 
ger, made  all  those  goodly  things,  which  went  so  to 
wreck,  to  be  lightly  accounted  of  in  comparison  of 
their  lives  and  liberty.  Knolies. 

They  look  upon  men  and  matters  with  an  evil  eye  ; 
and  are  best  pleased  when  things  go  backward,  which 
is  the  worst  property  of  a  servant  of  a  prince  or  state. 

Baeon. 

All  goe$  to  ruin,  they  themselves  contrive 
To  rob  the  honey,  and  subvert  the  hive.        Drgden. 

Landed  men,  by  their  providence  and  good  hiL«- 
baodry,  accommodating  their  expences  to  their  in- 
come, keep  themselves  from  going  backwards  in  the 
world.  Locke. 

Cato,  wo  will  all  go  into  your  opinion.         Addison, 

To  apply  one's  self. 

Seeing  himself  confronted  by  so  many,  like  a  reso- 
lute orator,  he  went  n<it  to  denial,  but  to  justify  his 
cruel  falsehood.  Sidney. 

Because  this  atheist  goes  mechanically  to  work,  he 
will  not  offer  to  affirm  that  all  the  parts  of  the  embryon 
could,  according  to  his  explication,  be  formed  at  a 
time.  Bcntley. 

To  have  recourse  to. 

Bare  any  of  you,  having  a  matter  against  another. 
go  to  law  before  the  unjust,  and  not  before  the  saints  ? 

1  Cor. 

To  be  about  to  do. 

Bo  extraordinary  an  example,  in  so  degenerating 
an  age,  deserves  for  the  rarity,  and,  I  was  going  to  say, 
for  the  incredibility  of  it,  the  attestation  of  all  that 
knew  him, 'and  considered  his  worth.  Locke. 

To  shifl ;  to  pass  life  not  quite  well. 

Every  goldsmith,  eager  to  engross  to  himself  as 
much  as  he  could,  was  content  to  pay  high  for  it, 
rather  than  go  without.  Locke. 

Cloaths  they  must  have ;  but  if  they  speak  for  this 
stuff,  or  that  color,  they  should  be  sure  to  go  without 
it.  Id. 

To  decline;  to  tend  towards  death  or  ruin. 
Tliis  sense  is  only  in  the  participles  going  and 
gone. 

The  fourthe  partie  of  this  day  is  gon, 

Chaucer.    The  Man  of  Lowes  Tale, 
He  is  far  gone,  and,  truly,  in  my  youth, 

I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love. 

Very  near  this.  Bhakgpettre.  Hamlet. 

Ancient  of  days !  august  Athena !  where. 
Where  are  thy  men  of  m^ht  ?  thy  grand  in  soul  ? 
Gone,  glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that 

were. 
First  in  the  race,  that  led  to  glory's  goal ; 
They  won  and  passed  away.  E^fron.  ChUde  Harold, 

To  be  in  party  or  design 

They  with  the  vanquished  prince  and  party  go. 
And  leave  their  temples  empty  to  the  foe.     Dryden 

To  escape. 

Timotheus  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dositheua 
and  Soeipater,  whom  he  besought  with  much  craft  to 
let  him  go  with  his  life.  2  Mac.  xii.  24. 

To  tend  to  any  act. 

There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  markeo 
him 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him.  Shakspear^,  Aeyqu  liht  it 
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To  more  lo  mf  direction. 

l<pw«?  2 

DocMr,  W  it  A  earcr  of  wi 

To  flow ;  to  pats ;  to  bare  a  coarse. 
TW  fod  I  mm,  vboM  jellov  water 

KtmaA  tfacM  iel^,  aii4  itftcm  a*  H  fMP, 

TrWr  by  namt.  Drfdafa 

'to  have  any  teodeticj. 
AtheotaiM,  ¥aov 
Agaail  riffac  rcMoa  ^1  j*mx  coaueb  ^, 
TU«  fe  not  fiur,  nor  profitable  that, 
Kor  t'oUMf  qoostaoa  proper  tot  ddnte. 


if  Ibej  vill  noc 

Td  he  ia  order  cf  tiakc  cc  plaoe. 

vhat  if  tbo  conaenoa  of 
vnl  tboae  t&ac  ^  bcfiore  k,  and  Umm 
«L  ^  ioilsv  it.  H«l&. 

To  nach  oc  be  extended  to  anr  degree. 
Caa  aaocbcr  ana  pcirciTe  tkat  1  aa  coMooasof 
aayt- 


I  perceire  k  not  Bjaelf  ?   No  bu'« 

To  extend  to  consequences. 

It  is  aoc  one  Baater  that  ckher  directi  or  tato 
of  tbcM :  it  fB»  a  ytt  «aj  barely  to  pennit 
tbra.  X'&M^ 

To  reach  faj  effects. 

Coottdcxiaig  tlie  chupam,  ao  Bi«cb  aooey  mif  bt 
g9  futhcr  Ckaa  a  saa  lea  liaaes  greater  coald  do  nov. 


To  be  in  a  state  of  compact  or  partnership. 

4i  a  lioo  was  boatriding  aa  os  that  bo  had  newly 
plaefced  down,  a  robber  paating  by  cried  out  to  hiniy 
half  sharet ;  yoo  tbonld  go  yoor  anip,  ftays  the  lion, 
if  yon  wera  not  tt  forward  to  bo  yoor  own  carrer. 

Thcrt  was  a  hunting  match  ap«ed  upon  betwixt  a 
a  lion,  an  aia,  and  a  io\,  and  they  weife  to  po  equal 
ibares  in  the  booty.  /d. 

To  be  regulated  by  Any  method ;  to  proceed 
upon  principles. 

Where  the  nullitude  beareth  nvay,  laws  that  shall 
(end  to  the  pretenration  of  that  »tate  must  make  com- 
mon smaller  offices  to  po  by  lot,  for  fear  of  itrife  and 
divisions  likely  to  arise.  Hooker, 

The  principles  I  there  weni  on,  I  see  no  reason  to 
slur.  Locke, 

Wa  are  to  po  by  another  measure.  Sprai. 

The  reasons  that  they  vtent  upon  were  rery  spe- 
dpos  and  probable.  Beittl^, 


To  extend  in  meaning. 

His  amorous  expressians  po  no  fuither  than  rinse 
ly  allow.  Drgdem*»  (kid,  Pnfoee, 

To  spread ;  to  be  dispersed  ;  to  leach. 
Whooe  fieth,  torn  off  by  lompt,  the  ravenoai  foe 
In  monels  cut,  to  make  it  faxther  pa.  Taie, 

To  have  influence ;  to  be  of  weight;  to  be  of 
▼alue. 

I  had  another  reason  to  decline  it,  that  ever  met 
to  po  far  with  me  upon  all  new  inventions  or  experi- 
ments :  which  is,  that  the  best  trial  of  them  is  bjr 
time,  and  observing  whether  they  live  or  not. 

Tis  a  rule  that  poet  a  great  way  in  the  govemmeot 
of  a  sober  man's  life,  not  to  put  any  thing  to  haiard 
that  may  be  secured  by  industry,  consideration,  or 
circumspection.  VE^oe^- 

Whatever  appears  against  their  prevailing  ricepM 
for  nothing,  being  either  not  applied,  or  passing  f<r 
libel  and  slander.  SmP' 

To  be  rated  one  with  another ;  to  be  coosidereft 
with  regard  to  greater  or  less  worit. 

I  think,  as  the  world  poet,  he  was  a  good  tort  of  mu 
enough.  Avvudh^tf* 
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To  oontrihute;  to  conduce;  to  concur;  to 
be  an  ingredient 

The  medicines  which  go  to  the  ointmentf  are  lo 
itroDg,  that,  if  they  were  wed  inwards,  they  would 
kill  those  that  use  them.  Bacm. 

More  pans  of  the  greater  wheels  go  to  the  making 
one  part  of  their  lines.  GlatwiUe't  Scefjsu. 

I  give  the  sex  their  revenge,  by  laying  together  the 
many  vicious  characters  that  prevail  in  the  male  world, 
iuid  shewing  the  different  ingredients  that  go  to  the 
making  up  of  such  different  humours  and  constitutions. 

AddiMon, 

There  goei  a  great  many  qualifications  to  the  com- 
pleating  this  relation :  there  is  no  small  share  of 
honour  and  conscience  and  sufficiency  required. 

ColUer  of  Frienddup. 

Something  better  and  greater  than  high  birth  and 
quality  must  go  toward  acquiring  those  demonstrations 
of  publick  esteem  and  love.  Swift  to  Popo. 

To  £idl  out,  or  terminate ;  to  succeedr 
I  will  send  to  thy  father,  and  they  shall  declare 
unto  him  how  things  go  with  thee.  Tob.  x.  8. 

Your  strong  possession  much  more  than  your  right. 
Or  else  il  most  go  wrong  with  you  and  me. 

Shaktpearo, 

Uowe*cr  iho  business  goci,  you  have  made  fault 
r  the  lM>ldne«s  of  fbxu  speech.  Id, 

la  many  armies,  if  the  matter  should  be  tried  by 
doel  between  two  champions,  the  victory  shall  go  on 
the  one  tide  ;  and  yet,  if  it  be  tried  by  the  gross,  it 
wnold  go  on  the  other  side.  Baeon. 

It  has  been  the  constant  observation  of  all,  that  if 
a  minister  had  a  cause  depending  in  the  court,  it  was 
tea  to  one  bat  it  toemt  against  him.  South. 

At  the  time  of  the  prince's  landing,  the  father, 
easily  foreseeing  how  things  would  go,  went  over,  like 
Biany  others,  to  the  prince.  Swift, 

Whether  the  cause  goea  for  me  or  against  me,  you 
mast  pay  me  the  reward.  Wattt'»  Logidt, 

To  be  in  any  state.    This  sense  is  impersonal. 
He  cidled  his  name  Beriah,  because  it  went  evil 
with  his  house.  1  CSInm.  vii.  23. 

It  shall  go  ill  with  him  that  ia  left  in  his  tabernacle. 

JiA  XX. 

To  proceed  in  train  or  consequence. 
How  goet  the  night,  boy  t 
—The  moon  is  down  :  I  have  not  heard  the  clock ; 
And  she  gooi  down  at  twelve.  Shakspeare, 

I  had  hope. 
When  violence  was  ceased,  and  war  on  earth, 
All  would  have  then  gome  well.  Miiinn. 

Duration  in  itself  is  to  be  considered  as  going  on  in 
one  constant,  equal,  uniform  course.  Locke, 

Togo  about.    To  attempt ;  to  endeavour ;  to 
set  one's  self  to  any  business. 
O  dear  father. 
It  is  thy  business  that  I  go  abottt,     Shahpeare, 
Which  answer  exceedingly  united  the  vulgar  minds 
to  them,  who  concurred  only  with  them  as  they  saw 
them  like  to  prevail  in  what  they  wont  abottt, 

Clamadon, 
I  lost  him  ;  but  so  found,  as  well  I  saw 
He  ooold  not  lose  himself,  but  woni  abooi 
His  fathcr^B  business.  MiUon, 

Some  men,  from  a  falae  persuasion  that  they  cannot 
reform  their  lives,  and  root  out  their  old  vicious 
habits,  never  so  much  as  attempt,  endeavour,  or  go 
ehoot  \u  Sgaih, 

Either  my  book  u  plainly  enough  written  to  be 
rightly  understood  by  those  who  peruse  it  with  atten- 
tkm  snd  indifferency,  or  else  I  have  writ  mine  so  ob- 
scurely that  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to  mend  it. 

Vol.  X 


They  never  go  abamt,  as  in  former  times,  to  hide  or 
palliate  their  vices ;  but  expose  them  freely  to  view. 

Swift. 

To  go  oMide,  To  err;  to  deviate  from  the 
right. 

If  any  man's  wife  go  aride,  and  commit  a  trespass 
against  him.  Nwnb,  v.  12. 

To  go  between.  To  interpose;  to  moderate 
between  two. 

I  did  go  betweenihom,  as  I  said ;  but  more  than  that 
he  loved  her ;  for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her. 

Shakipearc, 
To  go  by.    To  pass  away  unnoticed. 
Do  not  you  come  my  tardiness  to  chide. 
That  lapsed  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 

Id,  Hamlet, 
So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellent. 
Which  lets  go  bg  some  sixteen  years,  and  makes  her 
As  she  lived  now.  Id.   Winter*i  Tale. 

What's  that  to  us  f  The  time  gooi  bg ;  away. 

Shakspeare. 
To  go  by.    To  find  or  get  in  the  conclusion. 

In  argument  with  men  a  woman  ever 
Ooea  bg  the  worse,  whatever  be  her  cause. 

L*Ettra$ige, 
He's  sure  to  gol^  the  worst  that  contends  with  an 
adversary  that  is  too  mighty  for  him.       L'E^ange. 

To  go  by.    To  observe  as  a  rule. 

n'is  not  to  be  snppooed,  that  by  searching  one  can 
positively  judge  of  the  siae  and  form  of  a  atone ;  and 
indeed  the  frequency  of  the  fits,  and  violence  of  the 
symptoms,  are  a  better  rule  to  go  bg. 

Sharp's  Surgery. 

2b  go  down.  To  be  swallowed;  to  be  re- 
oeived ;  not  rejected. 

Polly  will  not  easily  go  down  in  its  own  natural 
farm  with  discerning  judges.  Drgden. 

Nothing  so  ridiculous,  nothing  so  impossible,  but  it 
gooe  dbms  whole  with  him  for  truth  and  earnest. 

VBttrange, 

If  he  be  hungry,  bread  will  go  down.  Locke, 

Ministers  are  so  wise  to  leave  their  proceedings  to 
be  accounted  for  by  reasoners  at  a  distance,  who  often 
mould  them  into  the  systems  that  do  not  only  go  down 
very  well  in  the  coffee  house,  but  are  supplies  for 
pamphlets  in  the  present  age.  Swift. 

To  go  in  and  out.  To  do  the  business  of 
life. 

The  lord  shall  preserve  thy  gwog  out  and  thy  coming 
in.  Ptalmi, 

To  go  in  and  out.    To  be  at  liberty. 

He  shall  go  m  and  out,  and  find  pasture. 

John, 

To  go  off.  To  die ;  to  go  out  of  life ;  to  de- 
cease. 

I  would  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe  arrived : 
Some  must  go  off;  and  yet,  by  these  I  see 
So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 

Shahqjeore, 
In  this  manner  he  went  off,  not  like  a  man  that 
departed  out  of  life,  but  one  that  returned  to  hia  abode. 

Totler. 
To  go  off.    To  depart  from  a  post. 
The  leaders  having  charge  from  you  to  stand. 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 

Shahepeare,  Henry  IV. 
To  go  on.    To  make  attack. 

Bold  Cethegus, 
Whose  valour  I  have  turned  into  his  poison, 
And  praised  so  to  daring,  as  he  would 
Go  on  upon  the  gods.  Ben  Jeneon. 
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To  go  on.    To  proceed. 

He  foand  it  a  great  var  to  keep  that  peaee^  bat  waa 
fain  to  j^  on  in  hia  story.  SUmeg, 

I  have  escaped  many  threats  of  ill  fits  by  these 
motions ;  if  they  ^  <m,  the  only  poltice  I  have  dealt 
with  is  wool  from  the  belly  of  a  fat  sheep. 

Temple. 

He  that  desires  only  that  the  work  of  God  and  re- 
ligion shall  go  on,n  pleased  with  it,  whoever  is  the 
instrament*  TayUrr, 

To  look  upon  the  soul  as  gi^mg  on  from  strength  to 
strength,  to  consider  that  she  is  to  shine  for  ever  with 
new  accessions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to  all  eternity, 
is  agreeable.  Adiuon. 

Go  on  cheerfully  in  the  glorioos  caose  yon  have 
undertaken.  Id. 

Copious  bleeding  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  in 
the  beginning  of  the  disease  :  but,  when  the  expecto- 
ration goei  on  successfully,  not  so  proper,  because  it 
sometimes  suppresseth  it.  Arlmthnot  on  Diet, 

I  have  already  handled  some  abuses  during  the  late 
management,  and  in  convenient  time  shall  go  on  with 
the  rest.  Sufift. 

When  we  had  found  that  design  impracticabU,  we 
should  not  have  gone  on  in  so  expensive  a  management 
ofiL  Id. 

Many  clergymen  write  in  so  diminutive  a  msnner, 
with  such  frequent  blots  and  interlineations,  that  they 
are  hardly  able  to  j^  on  without  perpetual  hesiutions, 
or  extraordinary  expletives.  Id. 

I  wish  you  health  to  ^o  om  with  that  noble  work. 

BerUeg. 

To  go  over.  To  revolt ;  to  beUke  himself  to 
another  party.  » 

In  the  change  of  religion,  men  of  ordinary  un- 
derstandings don't  so  much  consider  the  prindplet 
as  the  practice  of  those  to  whom  they  go  ooer. 

Addieom. 

Power,  which,  according  to  the  old  maxim,  was  used 
to  follow,  is  now  gone  over  to  money.  Swi/i. 

To  go  out.    To  go  upon  any  expedition. 
You  need  not  have  pricked  me  :  there  are  other 
men  fitter  to  ^o  omI  than  I.      Shakspeare.  Henrg  IV. 
To  go  out.    To  be  extinguished. 

Thinkest  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out. 
With  titles  blown  from  idnlation.     Id.  Henry  V. 
Spirit  of  wine  burned  till  it  ^o  ou/ of  iuelf,  will  bum 
no  more.  Bacon'e  Natural  History. 

The  care  of  a  state,  or  an  army,  ought  to  be  as  con- 
stant as  the  chymist's  fire,  to  make  any  great  produc- 
tion ;  and  if  it  ^oet  out  for  an  hoar,  perhaps  the  whole 
operation  fails.  Tenqfte. 

The  morning,  as  mistaken,  turns  about; 
And  all  her  early  fires  again  go  out. 

Dryden'i  Awreng, 
Let  the  acquainUnce  b»  decently  buried,  and  the 
flame  rather  j^o  out  than  be  smothered.  Collier, 

My  blood  runs  cold,  my  heart  foigeu  to  heave. 
And  life  iUelf  goet  oiif  at  thy  displeasure. 

Addimm'a  Caio, 
And  at  her  felt  approach  and  secret  might. 
Art  after  art  goe$  out,  and  all  b  night. 

I'Ope  t  AHKflCUta, 

To  go  tfwough.  To  perform  thoroughly ;  'to 
execqte 

If  you  can  as  well  go  through  with  the  statute  laws 
of  that  land,  I  will  think  you  have  not  lost  all  yoor 
time  there.  Spemer, 

Kings  ought  not  to  soflier  their  ooonsel  to  go  through 
i»ith  resoluiion  and  direction,  as  if  it  depended  on  them, 
but  uke  the  matter  back  into  their  own  hands. Boeon. 

He  much  feared  the  earl  of  Antrim  had  not  steadi- 
ness of  mind  enough  to  go  threm§h  with  aoch  an  nader- 
takiog.  ^' 


Finding  Pyrocles  every  way  able  to  go  Offokgk  v.tk 
that  kind  of  life,  he  was  as  desirous  for  hti  uke  as 
for  his  own  to  enter  into  it.  Si^«y. 

The  amazing  difficulty  and  greatness  of  his  aeceaat 
wUi  rather  terrify  than  inform  him,  and  keep  hia 
from  setting  heartily  abont  soch  a  tadi,  as  he  despiin 
ever  to  go  through  with  it  SouA't  Serwum 

The  powers  in  Germany  are  borrowing  mooej,  m 
order  to  go  through  their  part  of  the  expence. 

AddieonomtheWor. 

To  go  through.    To  suffer ;  to  undergo. 

I  tell  thee  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  iht 
common  good  that  thou  shouidest  go  ihrov^  this 
operation.  Arhuthmot. 

To  go  upon.    To  take  as  a  principle. 

This  supposition  I  have  gone  upon  thiooghtWie 
papers.  Ad^mn. 

The  senses  of  this  word  are  very  indistioct : 
its  general  notion  is  motion  or  progression.  It 
commonly  expresses  passage  from  a  place,  ia 
opposition  to  come.  This  is  often  observable 
even  in  figurative  expressions.  We  say,  the 
words  that  go  before  and  that  come  after:  to  day 
goes  away  and  to-morrow  comes. 

Go  TO,  intcrj.  Come,  come,  take  the  hgbi 
course.    A  scornful  exhortatioy. 

Oo  to,  then,  0  thou  far  renowned  son 
Of  great  Apollo,  shew  thy  famous  might 
In  medicine.  Speem, 

Ooto,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow  ; 
Let  me  be  clear  of  thee. 

Shahtpean.     Twelfth  Xtglu. 
My  favour  is  not  bought  with  words  like  these  : 
Oo  to;  you'll  teach  your  tongue  another  tale. 

Rifur. 

GOA,  a  city  of  India,  in  the  province  of  Be- 
japoor,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions. 
It  at  the  present  time  consists  of  two  disUDCt 
towns ;  the  Old  City  about  eight  miles  up  tb« 
river,  now  almost  deserted  from  its  unhealthy 
air;  and  the  New  Town  on  the  mouth  of  the  rinr. 
The  former,  however,  contains  the  ioquisitKMi 
(as  well  as  many  magnificent  churches),  and  the 
clergy  connected  with  it  reside  there:  exhibil* 
ing  on  the  whole  specimens  of  European  archi- 
tecture superior  to  any  other  part  of  IndiH 
particularly  the  cathedral,  and  tne  choidi  mi 
convent  of  the  Augustines. 

At  New  Goa,  which  is  protected  by  die  forts  of 
the  harbour,  the  viceroy  resides.  It  formeriy 
carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  arrack,  but 
this  has  been  of  late  transferred  to  Batsvu. 
which  see.  There  is  still  a  small  trade  carne*i 
on  in  betel  nuts,  cowries,  and  toys  with  Afncst ; 
and  Goa  imports  piece  goods,  sugar,  ivory,  raw 
silk,  glass  and  woollens :  but  its  expemes  are 
said  far  to  exceed  its  revenue.  In  1808  then 
were  200  churches  and  chapeU  in  the  distnct 
and  above  2000  priests.  The  whole  Portueucic 
territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Go«»  includmc 
the  islands,  is  about  forty  miles  in  length  by 
twenty  in  breadth. 

Goa  was  taken  by  the  Bhameoee  sovem^n^ 
of  the  Deccan  from  the  Hindoo  rajahs  of  Bi^a- 
nagur,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
in  1510  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Por- 
tuguese general  Albuquerque,  when  he  made  it 
the  capiul  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the 
east,  adding  to  its  fortifications.  Tht  inhabitintt 
now  amount  to  about  20,000,  of  wliom  few  ars 
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genuine  Portuguese.  It  is  now  altogether  a  very 
neglected  and  inferior  place.  Trarelling  distance 
fiom  Poonah  246  miles,  from  Bombay  292. 

GOAD,  «.  s.  &  v.a.  Sax.  ja^b ;  Goth,  gad ; 
Wel.^^.  A  pointed  instrument,  with  which 
oien  are  driren  forward.  To  incite;  stimulate, 
ormgeoo. 

U  that  iifumiMn,  tiiat  doth  gomd  as  on 
Tb  tin  ia  loving  ▼ittoa. 

Shmktpmn^     Wmmv/or  M* 

Goaigd  inth  mott  sharp  ooraainttSy 
Whirh  lay  niee  mannen  hy,  I  pot  yon  to 
The  UM  A  your  own  Tirtaat.  ~ 

Of  all  that  bveathat  tho  Tarioos  progeny, 
Stoag  with  dolighty  is  goaded  on  hy  theo.    Drgdtm. 
Oft  in  hk  hardonod  hand  a  ^ood  ho  bean.    Pope 

Geedid  by  aicbition't  sting. 
The  hero  simk  Into  the  king  * 
Then  he  fell^eo  periih  all 
Who  wonld  men  by  man  enthral.  Bgrtm. 

GOAL,  n.  s.  Fr.  gaute.  A  landmark ;  start- 
ing-post ;  hence,  figuratively,  the  end  to  which 
uy  design  tends. 

Let  a  poet-angel  start  with  thee 
And  thoo  the  goal  of  earth  thall  reach  as  soon  as  he. 

CMfUg, 
And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 

Skoots  against  the  dusky  pole, 

Psciog  toward  the  other  goal,  Hilton, 

Hast  thoa  beheld,  when  from  the  goal  they  start, 
T^e  yoothfal  charioteers  with  hearing  heart 
Ro«h  to  the  race  ?  Drgden*9  VirgiL 

So  man,  who  here  seems  principal  alone. 
Perhaps  acts  second  to  some  sphere  unknown  ; 
Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal ; 
*Ti*  bat  a  part  we  see,  and  not  a  whole.  Popf. 

Onward  he  files,  nor  fixed  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  he  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrimage. 

Bgron.    Childe  Harold, 

GOALPARAH,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Ran- 
gunatty,  Bengal,  situated  near  the  frontiers  of 
Assam,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Brahmapootra. 
The  Assamese  bring  gold,  ivory,  lac,  wax,  and 
<ar  hither,  for  which  they  receive,  sal^  silks,  and 
fine  muslins.  No  European  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  this  place  without  a  pass.  Tnere 
is  a  custom-house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  at  a  place  called  Kangrar.  It  is  170  miles 
Qorth  by  east  from  Decca. 

GO  AND,  an  independent  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Hindostan,  m  the  province  of  Gand- 
^'ana,  intersected  by  the  Mahanuddy  River.  It  is 
in  &ct  tributary  to  Nagpore,  but  the  inhabitants 
are  very  uncivilised,  and  the  country  not  worth 
ratire  conquest 

OOAR,  n.  I.  Welsh,  gorer.  Any  edging  sewed 
Qpon  cloth  to  strengthen  it,  or  to  widen  it. 

A  seint  she  wend,  barred  all  of  silk  ; 
A  barmo^loth,  eke,  as  white  as  morwe  milk 
Upon  her  lendea  f  nl  of  many  a  gore, 

Chaucer,     The  Milleret  TaU, 


goats'-thom  are  herbs:   the  other  compoondi 
are  plain. 

A  vols  he  hadde  as  smale  as  hath  a  goto, 

Chameer,     Prologue  to  the  CatUerimFy  Tidiu 
Up  to  the  rocke  he  ran,  and  thereon  fiew 
Like  a  wyld  goto,  leaping  from  hill  to  hill. 
And  daancing  on  the  craggy  cliffes  at  will. 

Sponaet,     Faerie  Qaeemem 
Is  not  thilk  same  goatherd  pioad. 
That  sits  on  yonder  bank. 

Whose  straying  herd  themselves  doth  shroad 
Among  the  bashes  rank  ?  8peneer*9  Pattoralt, 

An  admirable  evasion  of  a  whoremaster,  man,  to 
lay  his  ^oolitA  disposition  on  the  change  of  a  star. 

Shakepeare,     Kmg  Lear, 
QaU  of  ^ool,  and  alipa  of  yow.  Id,  Maebeth, 

Thm  int  gave  the  goaiherd  good  contentment,  and 
tho  mavf^  and  his  servant  chased  the  kid  about  the 
stack.  Wotton, 

We  Cyclops  can  not  for  yonr  ^oa<-fed  Jove, 
Nor  other  blest  onea;  we  are  better  farre. 

ChapetOHm 
You  may  draw  naked  boya  ridix^  and  playing  with 
their  paper>mills  upon  goate,  eagles,  or  dolphins. 


GOAT,  n,  I. 

GoATHcao, 

Goatish,  at§. 

GoAT'si'-saiBr,  rut.  J-between  deer  and  sheep. 


GOAI'S-MILI, 

G0AT<*-aUE, 

GoATS-THOaK. 


Sax.  and  Scot.  jar.  A 
ruminant  animal,  that 
seems    a  middle  species 


The  adjective  is  used  figu- 
ratively for  rankness  or 
lust.   Goatherd,  Sax.  3ar 


ftiw  hyji*^,  une  who  herds  goats :  goats*-rue  and 


The  little  bear  that  rocked  the  mighty  Jove, 
The  swan  whose  borrowed  shape  concealed  his  love. 
Are  graced  with  light ;  the  nursing  ^ool'r  repaid 
With  heaven  and  duty  raised  the  pious  maid. 

CfWSCn, 

The  last  is  notorious  for  its  goatuh  smell,  and  tufts 
not  unlike  the  beard  of  that  lecherous  animal. 

More  agamet  Atheiem, 

After  the  fever  and  such  like  accidents  are  dimi- 
nished, asses  and  goat'i  milh  may  be  necessary. 

Wueman'e  Surgery, 

Then  filled  two  goattkma  with  her  hands  Jivine ; 
With  water  one,  and  one  with  sable  wine.        Pope, 

Ooat'e  rue  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  alexi- 
pharmick  and  sudorific :  the  Italians  eat  it  raw  and 
boiled  ;  with  us  it  is  of  no  esteem.  Hill, 

Goat.    See  Capba. 

Goat  Island,  a  flat  island  of  the  Eastern 
Seas,  the  southernmost  of  the  Bashees.  It  was 
so  called  from  the  number  of  goats  found  on  it. 
Long.  121°  0'  E.,  lat.  20*  6'  N.  Also,  a  small 
island  among  the  Philippines,  in  long.  120°  13' 
E.,  lat.  13°  52'  N. 

Goat  Island,  Great,  a  small  island  on  the 
south  coast  of  Jamaica,  in  long.  76°  51'  £.,  lat. 
17°  53'  N. 

Goat  Island,  Littlb,  an  island  about  a  mile 
north-west  from  Great  Goat  Island. 

Goats*-Beard,  in  botany.    See  Tbagopogon. 

GOAVE,  Petit,  a  sea-port  town  of  Hispa- 
niola,  with  a  capacious  and  safe  harbour:  the 
environs  contain  sugar,  coflee,  indigo,  and  cotton 
plantations.  Hither  the  inhabitants  of  Grand 
Goave  and  the  ne^hbourhood  send  their  commo- 
dities.   It  is  twenty  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Leogane. 

GOB,  n.  I.  "V     Fr.  goU^  gober.    A 

Gobbet,  n.  i.  &  o.  a.  f    small     quantity ;      a 

Gob'blb,  v.  a.  i  mouthful :    one    that 

Gob'bleb,  n. s.  J  swallows  in  haste;  a 
gourmand  :  to  eat  greedily. 

He  said  he  hadde  a  gobbet  of  the  seyl 
Thatte  Peter  had  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see  till  Jesus  Crist  him  hente. 

Chaucer,     Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tallee. 
The  cooks,  slicing  it  into  little  gobbeU,  prick  it  on  a 
prong  of  iron,  and  hang  it  in  a  furnace. 

Samdy't  Trumb, 
T  2 
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therewith  the  spewed,  oat  of  her  filthy  ouwy 
A  flood  of  poison,  horrible  and  black. 
Fall  of  great  lumps  of  flesh  and  gchbeU  raw. 

Sptnter* 
By  devilidi  policy  art  thoa  grown  great, 
And,  like  ambitloos  Sylla,  oveigoiged 
With  gobbeti  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart. 

Shakipeare. 
Do'st  think  I  have  so  little  wit  as  to  part  with  such 
a  fi>&  at  money.  L'E$irange. 

Tho  sheep  were  so  keen  upon  the  acorns,  that  they 
fpUttid  vp  now  and  then  a  piece  of  the  coat  aloi^ 
«ith  them.  Id, 

0own  comes  a  kite  powdering  upon  them,  and  gob- 
beU  ap  both  together.  Id, 

The  giant  gorged  with  flesh,  and  wine,  and  blood, 
lay  stretched  at  length,  and  snoring  in  his  den. 
Belching  raw  gobbeU  from  his  maw,  overcharged 
With  pwple  wine  and  cruddled  gore  confused. 

Addiion. 
Of  last  year's  com  in  bam  great  store  ; 
Fat  torkeys  jfoMJin^  at  the  door.  Prittr, 

The  time  too  precious  now  to  waste. 
And  aapyet  gobUed  up  in  haste. 
Again  afresh  to  cards  they  run.  Swift. 

Of  )BBI,  a  district  of  Western  Atrica,  to  the 
oath  of  Cape  Lopez  Gonsalvo,  extending  along 
the  coast  to  Camma.  The  chief  trade  is  in  ele- 
phants' teeth. 

GOBBO  CoRTONESE  (Peter  Paul),  a  cele- 
brated painter  of  fruit  and  landscapes,  bom  at 
Cortona  in  1580.  He  learned  the  principles  of 
design  from  his  father ;  was  afterwards  the  dis- 
ciple of  Crescentio  at  Rome,  and  perfected  him- 
self in  his  profession  by  copying  after  nature, 
with  judgment  and  accuracy.  By  his  skill  in 
the  cniaro-scuro  he  gave  an  exact  and  expressive 
roundness  to  his  fruits,  &c. ;  but  he  chiefly  ex- 
celled in  coloring.     He  died  in  1640. 

GO-BETWEEN,  «.  I.  Go  and  between.  One 
that  transacts  business  by  running  between  two 
parties.    Commonly  in  an  ill  sense. 

Even  as  yon  came  in  to  me  her  asslRtant,  or  go- 
between,  parted  from  me  :  I  say  I  shall  be  with  her 
between  ten  and  eleven.  Shafupeare. 

GOBIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aisne,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest.  Inhabitants 
1750.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ma- 
nufactures of  mirrors  in  Europe.  Some  of  the 
plates  cast  are  eleven  feet  in  length,  and  from 
three  to  four  in  breadth.  Eleven  miles  west  of 
Laon,  and  twenty-five  east  of  Chauny. 

GOBIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  order  thoracici.  They  have  two 
holes  between  the  eyes,  seven  rays  in  the  mem- 
brane of  the  gills,  and  the  belly  fins  are  united 
in  an  oval  form.    There  are  twenty-five  species, 

f»rincij)ally  distinguished  by  the  number  of  rays 
II  tlicir  fins.    See  Ichthyology. 

(lO'BLET,  fi.s.  Fr.  gobelet.  A  bowl;  or  cup, 
tliiU  holds  a  large  draught. 

My  figured  gobhu  for  a  dish  of  wood.    Shahtpeare, 
W(H  lovfl  not  loaded  boards,  and  goblett  crowned  ; 
II u(  fri<4i  from  lurfeiu  our  repose  is  found.    Denham. 

Crumu  high  the  gobUu  with  a  cheerful  draught ; 
Ifa^ytjf  Ihe  present  hoar,  adjourn  the  future  thought. 

Dryden, 
If  not,  the  goldet  piss  unqnafled  ; 
l(  Is  ttol  dralatd  to  banish  care  : 


llkr  Anodie 


The  cup  must  hold  a  dead 
That  brings  a  Lethe  for 

GO'BLIN,  ».  *.   Fr.  gohdimt ;  ^ 
has  once  retained;  writing  it  m  ujtt  sy^ 
'  This  word  some  derive  from  t&t^  Oi-x^..- 
faction   in  Italy ;   so  that  elle  aad  picj: 


■St  f 
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Guelph  and  Gibelline, 
either  party  were  terrified  by  tbeir  cvrics  w-:i 
the  name  of  the  other :  but  it  appears  isot  eiie  n 
Welsh,  and  much  older  than  those  bc*;.-^ 
Eiliff  Uishon  are  phantoms  of  the  nirrjL  iru.  •  •» 
Germans  likewise  have  long  had  spirits  ar-r 
them  named  Goboldi,  from  wh  ch  r^.  "-* 
might  be  derived.' — Dr.  Johnson.  An  nil  *p:r.: ; 
a  walking  spirit;  a  frightful  phantom.  At^7; 
an  elf. 


His  son  was  Elfinel,  who 
The  wick«d  gobb^me*  in  bloody  field  ; 
But  Elfant  was  of  most  renowned  C 
Who  of  all  crystal  did  Panthea  build. 
Go,  charge  my  gobUm  that  they  grind  their  joian 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  ap  their 
With  aged  cramps.  Skaktjteim 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblm  damned. 
Bring  with  diee  airs  from  heaven,  or  biasu  ~ 


hdl? 


To  whom  the  goblm,  full  of  wrath,  replied, 
4rt  thou  that  tray  tor  angel  ?    Milion'i  Parmdm 

Always,  whilst  he  is  young,  be  sore  to  pveserre  hi* 
ender  mind  from  all  impressions  and  notions  of  ^nis 
and  goblirn,  or  any  fearful  apprehensions  in  the  duL 


Mean  time  the  village  rouses  np  the  fire 
While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed. 
Heard  solemn  goes  the  gobini  story  roond. 

TK 

And  gobUm  all 
To  the  damp  dungeon  shrink,  or  hoaxy  hall. 
Or  westward  with  impetuous  flight 
Shoot  to  the  desert  realms  of  their  congenial  aigk. 


GO-BY,  fi. I.  Delusion;  artifice;  circum- 
rention;  over-reach. 

Except  an  apprentice  is  instructed  how  to  adaltente 
and  varnish,  and  give  you  the  go  fty  upon  occasion, 
his  master  may  be  charged  with  neglect. 

Cottier  en  Pridr. 

GO-CART,  II. «.  Go  and  cart.  A  machine  in 
which  children  are  enclosed  to  teach  tbem  to 
walk,  and  which  they  push  forward  without 
danger  of  falling. 

Young  children,  who  are  tryed  in 
Oo-carti,  to  keep  their  steps  from  sliding. 
When  memben  knit,  and  legs  grow  ationger^ 
Make  use  of  such  machine  no  longer. 
GOCAUK,  a  large  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Bejapoor,  situated  on  the  acclivity 
of  a  hill,  and  defended  on  three  sides  by  a  brick 
wall  and  wet  ditch.    On  the  other,  the  south 
side,  it  has  the  Gutpurba  River.    The  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  and  silk  goods  here  is  extensife. 
About  two  miles  from  this  town  is  a  very  fin* 
cataract  174  feet  high;  the  breadth  of  it  in  the 
rainy  season  is  160  yards.    This  was  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  when  taken  by  Muaiina,  ^^ 
son  of  Aurungiebe,  in  1685;  but  it  has.  now  lo 
buildings  of  importance. 
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GOD, «.'«.  &  «.  a.  "^      Sax.  job,  which  like- 


God'less,  fi.  s. 
God'like,  ad;. 
God'liness,  It.  t. 
God'ly,  adj.  &  adv. 
GODLING,  n.  s. 

Godhead,  n..s. 
GoDWARD,  adj. 

GODLYHEAD,  II.  1. 


wise  signifies  good.  The 
same  word  passes  in 
both  senses  with  only 
>'accidental  Tariations 
through  all  the  Teuto- 
nic dialects.  The  Su- 
preme Being.  An  idol ; 
a  fabe  god ;  a  little  divi- 
nity: a  human  beinff  canonised;  religious  or 
irreligious  persons  and  acts :  goodness  and  piety : 
some  of  these  words  are  obsolete.  Figuratively 
undue  attention  paid  to  any  subordinate  things 
or  beings. 

He  that  sacrificed!  onto  any  god,  mto  unto  the 
Lord  enly,  he  shall  be  utterly  destroyed. 

Esodm  xxii. 
Help,  Lord,  for  the  godljf  man  ceaseth,  for  the 
CaithfiU  fail  among  the  children  of  men. 

P$alm  xii.  I. 
And  such  trust  have  we  through  Christ  to  Oodward, 

2  Cor. 
Whose  end  is  destruction,  whose  god  is  their  belly. 

Pha.  iii. 
Grant  that  we  may  hereafter  live  a  godlg,  righteous, 
sad  sober  life.  Common  Prayer. 

In  the  morwe  tide,  is  most  convenable  to  a  man  to 
tay  his  prayers,  and  for  to  think  on  Ood,  and  to 
honour  Qod,  and  to  gere  almessc  to  the  poure. 

Chaucer.     The  Perwmee  TaU. 
For  this,  and  many  more  such  outrage, 
I  crave  your  godljfhead  to  asswage 
The  rancorous  vigour  of  his  might.        ^penmr. 

Virtue  and  godUneu  of  life  are  reqxiired  at  the 
hands  of  the  minister  of  God.  Hooker . 

The  apoade  St.  Paul  teacheth,  that  every  one  that 
will  live  yed^  in  Christ  Jesus  mutt  tufier  persuattioot 

Id. 

Of  these  two  sorts  of  men,  both  godlett,  the  one 
has  atteriy  no  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  other  studies 
how  to  persuade  themselves  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  to  be  known.  Id, 

I  am  not  Licio, 

But  one  that  scorns  to  live  in  this  disguise. 

For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman. 

And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cullioa.      Shahtpeare, 
Be  content 

Your  low>laid  son  our  godhead  will  uplift.  Id. 

Were  your  godhead*  to  borrow  of  men,  men  would 
fonake  the  goda.  Id.   Timtm. 

As  6ies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gode. 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport.  Id.  Kmg  Lear. 

Thb  last  old  man 
Loved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father  ; 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.  Id,  CorioUmm. 

These  marriages  did  not  beget  men,  so  much  as 
wickedness ;  from  hence  religious  husbands  both  lost 
their  piety,  and  gained  a  rebellious  and  godleae  gene- 
ntion.  Bishop  HaU, 

For  nought  more  god-like  in  this  world  is  found. 
Then  so  resolved  a  man,  that  nothing  may 
His  resolution  alter  or  confound. 
When  any  taske  of  worth,  he  doth  assay. 

George  WUhere. 
Thalgo^eet  crew 
RebeUious.  M'dion. 

Thus  Adam  his  illustrious  guest  besought. 
And  thus  the  godlike  angel  answered  mild.    Id, 
At  the  holy  mount 
Of  heaven's  high-seated  top,  the  imperial  throne 
Of  godhead,  fixed  for  ever  firm  and  sure. 
The  filial  power  arrived.  Id.  ParadUe  Loit. ' 


The  same  church  is  really  holy  in  thb  worid,  hi 
relation  to  all  godlg  persons  contained  in  it,  by  a  reail 
infused  sanctity.  Peoraon. 

All  the  chuivhes  of  God  are  united  into  one  by  the 
uni^  of  discipline  and  government,  by  virtue  whereof 
the  same  Christ  ruleth  in  them  all.  Id. 

Strong  god  of  arms,  whose  iron  sceptre  sways 
The  freezing  North,  and  Hyperborean  seas. 
And  Scythian  colds,  and  Thracia's  Winter  Coast, 
Where  stand  thy  steeds,  and  thou  art  honoured 
most.  Drgden. 

Thy  puny  godUng*  of  inferior  race. 
Whose  hiunble  sutnes  are  content  with  brass. 

Id. 
For  faults  not  his,  for  guilt  and  crimes 
Of  godieu  men,  and  of  rebellious  times. 
Him  his  ungrateful  country  tent. 
Their  best  Camillus,  into  banishment.  Id. 

Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place. 
The  nymphs  and  native  godhead*  yet  unknown. 

Id.  jEneid. 
That  prince  shall  be  so  wise  and  godlike,  as,  by 
established  laws  of  liberty,  to  secure  protection  and 
encouragement  to  the  honest  industry  of  mankind. 

Locke. 
The  Supreme  Being,  whom  we  call  God,  is  neces- 
sary, self-existent,  eternal,  immense,  omnipotent, 
omniscient,  and  best  being;  and  therefore  also  a 
being  who  is  and  ought  to  be  esteemed  most  sacred 
or  holy.  Grew'e  Coemohgia, 

So  may  thy  godhead  be  confest. 
So  the  returning  year  be  blest.  Prior. 

Ere  wit  oblique  had  broke  that  steady  light, 
Man  like  his  maker,  saw  that  all  was  night ; 
To  virtue  in  the  paths  of  pleasure  trod, 
And  owned  a  father  when  he  owned  a  God. 

Pope. 
There  fixed  the  dreadful,  here  the  blest  abodes  ; 
Fear  made  her  devils,  and  weak  hope  her  godt. 

Id. 
Blest  be  the  day  I'  scaped  the  wrangling  crew. 
From  Pyrrho's  maxe,  and  Epicurus'  sty. 
And  held  high  converse  with  the  godMke  few  ; 
Who  to  the  enraptured  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye. 
Teach  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  and  love,  and  melody. 

Beattie. 

God.    See  Theology. 

GoD*s  House,  League  of,  one  of  the  three 
chief  divisions  of  the  Swbs  Canton  of  the  Gri 
SODS.     It  has  eleven  jurisdictions,  a  territorial 
extent  of  1280  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  28,000.    See  Grisons. 

GODALMING,  a  town  on  the  Wye,  at  a 
place  where  it  divides  into  several  streams.  It 
IS  a  corporation;  and  by  its  charter  the  chief  ma^ 
gistrate  is  a  warden  chosen  yearly,  with  eight 
assistants.  It  carries  on  manufactures  of  kerseys 
and  stockings ;  and  is  fsimous  for  liquorice.  It 
has  a  market  on  Wednesday.    Its  name  is  sup- 

{)osed  to  have  been  derived  from  Goda,  a  pious 
ady  among  the  Saxons,  who  founded  a  religious 
house  here.  The  town  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  running  east  and  west,  and  several  smaller 
ones.  The  church  is  a  neat  building,  with  a 
high  and  handsome  spire ;  besides  which  here 
are  a  Quakers'  meeting-house,  two  chapels  for 
other  dissenters,  a  good  charity  school,  and,  on 
the  common,  an  hospital  endowed  for  ten  old 
men.  It  is  four  miles  south-west  from  Guild- 
ford, and  thirty-three  from  London. 

GODAVERY,  Gavga  Goda  very,  a  fine  river 
of  India,  rising  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  iSak 
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Ghaut,  about  seventy  miles  to  the  north-east  of  niture,    value  £200,  to  the    author.      Doctor 

Bombay.     It  traverses  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Franklin  thus  speaks  of  this  eccentric  person  : 

breadth  of  the  peninsula  in  a  circuitous  south-  '^  Among  the  members  of  our  junto  was  Thomas 

east  direction,  and  is  computed  to  be  800  miles  Godfrey,  a  self-taught  mathematician,  great  in 

in  length.    During  the  rainy  season  it  is  often  his  way,  and  afterwards  inventor  of  what  is  now 

more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.     On  called  Hadley*s  quadrant.    But  he  knew  little 

reaching  Rajamundry,  in  the  Northern  Circars,  out  of  his  way,  and  was  not  a  pleasing  compa- 

it  divides  into  two  main  branches,  one  of  which  nion,  as  like  most  great  mathematicians  I  have 

falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  a  few  miles  south  met  with,  he  expected  universal  precision  in 

of  the  town  of  Coringa,  and  the  other  a  little  every  thing  said,  and  was  for  ever  denying  or 

below  Narsipore,  forming  between  them  the  fer-  distinguishing  upon  trifles  to  the  disturbance  of 

tile  island  of  Nagur.    There  are  several  forests  all  conversation.     I  continued  to  board  with 

of  saul  and  teak  timber  near  the  banks  of  this  Godfrey,  who  lived  in  part  of  my  house,  with 

river,    only  a  small  portion  of  which  passes  his  wife  and  children,  'and  had  one  side  of  the 

through  the  British  territories.    This  river,  from  shop  for  his  glazier's  business,  though  he  worked 

ts  source,  is  held  sacred  by  the  Hindoo  inha-  little,  being  always  absorbed  in  mathematics." 

bitants  of  the  peninsula.     Its  Delta  contains  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  died  there  in 

three  small  harbours,  viz.  Yanam,  Bunder  Ma-  1749. 

lanca,  and  Narsipore.    The  harbours  of  Inge-        GODFREY  of  Bouillon,  or  Boulogne,  prince 

ram  and  Coringa  are  also  connected  with  this  of  Lorrain,  was  chosen  general  of  the  expedition 

river ;  but  none  of  its  branches  are  navigable  for  which  the  Christians  undertook  for  the  recovery 

ships  of  burden.  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  sold  his  dukedom  to 

GoDAVERY  Point,  a  head-land  on  the  south  prepare  for  the  war.    He  took  Jerusalem  from 

side  of  the  entrance  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Turks  in  1099 ;  and  was  made  king  of  it ; 

the  above  river ;  it  is  also  called  Point  Gorde-  but  he  never  would   submit  to  be  crowned, 

ware.    Long.  82*'  32'  £.,  lat.  16^  43'  N.  alleging  that  it  would  be  impiety  to  wear  a  crown 

GO'D-CHILD,  72.  f.    God  and  child.   A  term  of  gold  in  the  city  where  his  Saviour  had  been 

of  spiritual  relation;  one  whose  sponsor  at  bap-  crowned  with  thorns.      The   sultan  of  Egypt 

tism  promised  to  see  him  or  her  educated  as  a  afterwards  sent  a  terrible  army  against  him; 

Christian.  which  he  defeated,  with  the  slaughter  of  about 

GODDARD  (Jonathan),  M.  D.,  an  eminent  100,000  of  the  enemy.    He  died  in  1160. 
physician  and  chemist,  and  one  of  the  first  pro-        GO'D-MOTHER,  n.  t.    God  and  mother.  A 

rooters  of  the  Royal  Society.    He  was  bom  woman  who  has  undertaken  sponsion  in  bap- 

about  1617 ;  educated  and  graduated  at  Oxford ;  tism.    A  term  of  spiritual  relation, 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi-        GODOLPHIN  (John),  an  eminent  English 

cians  in  1646,  and  appointed  reader  of  the  ana-  civilian,  bom  in  the  island  of  Sicily  in  1617, 

tomical  lecture  in  1647.    Oliver  Cromwell  ap-  and  educated  at  Oxford.     In  1642-3,  he  was 

pointed  him  first  physician  to  the  army,  a  member  created  LL.  D.;  in  1653  he  was  appointed  one 

of  the  council  of  state,  and  warden  of  Merton  of  the  judges  of  the  admiralty;  and  at  the  Resto- 

College ;  but  he  lost  this  office  on  the  Restora-  ration  he  was  made  one  of  the  king's  advocates, 

tion.     He  was  elected   professor  of  physic  in  He  was  esteemed  as  great  a  master  of  divini^ 

Gresham  College,  in  1655.    He  prepared  all  his  as  of  law ;  and  published,  1.  The  Holy  Limbeck, 

own  medicines ;  and,  in  1668,  published  a  trea-  2.  The  Holy  Arbor.    3.  A  View  of  the  Admiral's 

tise,  recommending  that  practice  to  all  physicians.  Jurisdiction.    4.  The  Orphan's  Legacy.    5.  Re  • 

He  was  the  inventor  of  the  Guttse  Anglicana;.  pertorium  Canonicum,  &c.     He  died  in  1678. 
He  died  of  an  apoplectic  flt  in  1674.     Bishop        Godolphin  (Sidney),  earl  of  Godolphin,  was 

Seth  Ward  says,  he  was  the  first  Englishman  of  the  above  &mily,  and  educated  at  the  same 

who  constrocted  a  telescope.  University.    He  was  one  of  those  who  voted 

GO'D-DAUGHT£R,n.  s.  God  and  daughter,  under  Charles  XL  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duke 

A  girl  who  has  had  a  sponsor  in  baptism.    A  of  York  from  the  throne,  notwithstanding  which 

term  of  spiritual  relation.  he  was  employed  by  James  XL,  and  on  the  flight 

GO'DDESS,  fi.  I.    From  god.    A  female  di-  of  that  monarch  Godolphin  voted  for  a  regency, 

vinity.  Under  William  and  Maxy  he  was  made  a  con>- 

Hear,  nature,  hear!  dear  goddett,  hear  a  lather !  missioner  of  the  treasury.     During  the  reign  of 

8kaksp6ur§*  queen  Annebe wasat thehead  of  this  department ; 

A  woman  I  fonwore  7  but  I  will  prore,  and  in  1704  became  a  knight  companion  of  the 

Thou  being  a  goddem,  I  fonwore  not  thee  :  garter.     In  1706  he  was  created  earl  of  Godol- 

My  vow  waa  earthy  p  thoa  a  heav'nly  love.        Id,  phin :  but  four  years  afterwards  was  obliged  10 

I  long  have  waited  in  the  temple  nigh,  ^tire  from  office.     His  death  took  place  in  1712. 

Sul  r^t'^l^^tC't^^  ""*^  GO'D-SHIP,  n.s.    From  god.    Thenrnkot 

ifttt  rev  reftce  tnoa  toe  power.  ,  »  «      «  •.        «•  •  ^^ 

Drgdm*»  FabUt.  character  of  a  god ;  deity ;  dmmty. 
From  his  Mat  the  goddeu  bom  aroee,  DiMonreing  largely  on  this  theaM, 

And  that  andaonted  spoke.  Id,  Q'er  hills  and  dales  their  god-^kipt  came. 

GODFREY  (Thomas),  inventor  of  the  quad-  ^"^- 

rant,  commonly  called  Hadley's.    It  was  an  im.       GO'D-SON,  w.  $,    God  and  son.    One  who 

provement  upon   Davis's   quadrant,  and   sub-  has  had  a  sponsor  at  the  font, 
milted    to   the   Royal    Society,    through    Mr.  What,  did  my  father's  godaom  seek  your  life  t 

Collison,  Dr.  Hadley  having  neglected  to  lay  it        He  whom  my  father  named  ?  your  Bdgar  T 
before  them,  and  that  body  sent  household  fur-  '^  ^ 
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GODWIN  (Mary),  also  known  by  her  maiden 
name  of  WoolstonecraJft,  was  bom  near  London  in 
1759.  After  keeping  a  boarding  school,  and  being 
a  companion  to  a  lady  on  a  journey  to  Lisbon, 
she  had  recouise  to  her  pen,  and  produced  some 
translations  from  the  French ;  and  an  Essay  on 
Female  Education.  Her  principal  performance 
was  a  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women,  a 
bouk  whose  principal  tendency  is  to  unsex  the 
sex.  She  now  fell  in  love  with  Mr.  Fusel i,  the 
painter^  a  married  man ;  and  not  meeting  with  a 
return  to  her  passion,  went  to  France,  and  formed 
a  connexion  with  one  Imlay,  an  American,  who 
soon  abandoned  her.  She  next  became  attached 
to  Mr.  Godwin,  whom  she  afterwards  married, 
aod  who  wrote  her  life.    She  died  in  1797. 

GO'D-WIT,  n.  1.   Sax.  so'b,  good,  and  pita, 
an  animal.    A  bird  of  peculiar  delicacy. 

GODWIN  (Thomas),  a  learned  English  au- 
thor, bom  in  1517,  master  of  the  free-school  at 
Abington  in  Berkshire ;  where  he  educated  many 
youths,  who  became  eminent  in  church  and 
state.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  :  he  wrote 
Ilisiorix  Romans  anthologia.  Synopsis  antiqui- 
latum  Hebraicaram,  Moses  et  Aaron,  Florile- 
gium  Phrmsicon,  &c.  He  died  in  1642. 
GOD'YELD,  adv,  )  Corrupted  from  god 
Go'dtield,  adv.  )  shield  or  protect.  A  term 
of  thanks.     Now  not  used. 

GOELWARAH,  a  district  of  the  province  of 
Gujerat,  Hindostan,  situated  between  21°  and 
22"  of  N.  lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
gulf  of  Cam  bay,  ami  is  famous  for  a  breed  of 
large  cattle.  It  was  ceded  by  the  Mahrattas  to 
the  British  in  1806,  in  part  payment  of  a  subsi- 
diary force,  and  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Kaira.    The  chief  town  is  Gogo. 

GO  EN,  a  large  town  of  Asiatic  Turkeyt  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  150  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Mosul. 

GC/ER,  fi.  s.  From  go.  One  that  goes ;  a 
runner. 

GOES  or  Ter  Gobs,  an  old  town  of  the  Ne- 
tberland,  in  South  Beveland,  at  the  east  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt.  It  has  an  ancient  and  curious 
monastery  ;  and  manufactures  of  salt,  and  a  good 
trade  in  com  and  hops.  When  it  was  besieged 
by  the  insurgents,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IL  of 
Spain,  the  Spaniards  marched  a  body  of  troops 
seven  miles  through  the  water  from  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  across  a  ford  which  was  never  before 
deemed  practicable,  and  has  never  since,  it  is 
said,  beea  attempted.  It  is  ten  miles  east 
of  Flushing;.     Population  3,700. 

GOETHE  (John  Wolfang  Von),  the  poet  and 
patriarch  of  German  literature,  was  born  at 
rrankfort,  28th  of  August,  1749;  and  before  be 
was  nine  years  old,  was  author  of  a  description 
of  twelve  pictures  representing  the  histoi^  of 
Joseph.  lie  entered  the  university  of  Leipsic 
at  tte  age  of  fifteen ;  after  four  years'  residence 
there,  he  removed  to  Alsace,  where  he  saw  the 
fair  Gretchen,  now  immortaliied  in  his  Faust 
and  Egmoot ;  he  next  visited  Werler,  where  he 
met  another  beautiful  enchantress,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, vrrote  the  romance  of  Werther.  In 
1775  he  settled  at  Weimar,  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  heaped  upon  him  all 
^  honour:,  wluch  a  subject  could  accept.    He 


was  ennobled,  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and  for 
a  time  prime  minister.  One  of  Goethe's  earliest 
works  was  Gortez  with  the  Iron  Hand,  which 
was  published  in  1773;  and  it  is  extraordinary 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  chose  the  same  story  for 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  earliest  literary  efforts. 
The  Sorrows  of  Werter  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  youth  of  all  Europe  ;  and  Gotz  and  Werther 
were  imitated  by  many  writers  cf  that  day  who 
courted  popularity  ;  nor  was  the  morbid  senti- 
ment, with  which  they  are  imbued,  discounte- 
nanced, until  the  wit  and  eloquencf  of  their  author 
were  employed  in  turning  them  into  ridicule. 
Perhaps  the  &me  of  Goethe  will  derive  more 
lasting  endurance  from  his  *'  Faust,"  and ''  WiU 
helm  Meisler's  Apprenticeship,"  than  from  his 
earlier  works,  although  they  too  are  tinctured  wiih 
mysticism.  He  was  the  idol  of  his  country, 
more  than  esteemed  by  his  noble  patron,  and 
enjoyed  an  undisputed  empire  over  the  literature 
of  his  country  until  his  death.  The  loss  of  his 
son  materially  affected  his  declining  years,  and 
from  that  event  his  writings  display  less  of  the 
great  master-sf)irit.  Goethe  died  on  the  22d  March, 
1832,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  his  remains 
were  conveyed,  with  the  most  splendid  funeral 
pomp,  to  the  grand  ducal  vault  at  Weimar,  where 
they  were  deposited  near  to  those  of  Schiller. 

GOG  AND  Magog,  two  names  generally  joined 
together  in  Scripture  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  3,  &c.  ; 
xxxix.  I,  2,  &c;  i^ev.  xx.  8).  Moses  speaks 
of  Magog  the  son  of  Japhet,  but  says  uothmg  of 
Gog  (Gen.  x.  2 ;  Chron.  1.  5).  Gog  was  prince 
of  Magog,  according  to  Ezekiel;  Magog  being 
the  name  of  the  country  or  people.  The  gene- 
ralitv  of  the  ancients  made  Magog  the  father  of 
tlie  Scythians  and  Tartars ;  and  several  inter- 
preters discovered  many  traces  of  their  name  in 
the  provinces  of  Great  Tartary.  Others  sup- 
posea  that  the  Persians  were  the  descendants  of 
Magog.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  Goths 
were  descended  from  Gog  and  Magog ;  and  that 
the  wars  described  by  Ezekiel,  and  undertaken 
by  Gog  against  the  saints,  are  those  which  the 
G&ths  carried  on  against  the  Roman  empire,  in 
the  fifth  century.  Bochart  has  placed  Gog  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Caucasus.  He  derives 
the  name  of  this  celebrated  mountain  from  the 
Hebrew  Gogchasan,  *  the  fortress  of  Gog.'  He 
maintains  that  Prometheus,  said  to  be  chained 
to  Caucasus  by  Jupiter,  is  Gog,  and  no  other. 

GOGGLES,  in  surgery,  instruments  used  for 
curing  squinting,  or  that  distortion  of  the  eyes 
which  occasions  this  disorder.  They  are  short 
conical  tubes,  composed  of  ivory  stained  black, 
witli  a  thin  plate  of  the  same  ivory  fixed  in  the 
tubes  near  tne  anterior  extremities.  Through 
the  centre  of  each  of  these  plates  is  a  small  cir- 
cular hole,  about  the  size  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
for  the  tiausroission  of  the  rays  of  light.  These 
flfoggl^  must  be  continually  worn  in  the  day- 
time, till  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  brought  to 
act  regularly  and  uniformly,  so  as  to  direct  the 
pupil  straight  forwards ;  and  by  these  means  the 
cure  will  probably  be  sooner  or  later  effected. 

GOGORAH,  a  river,  called  also  the  Sarfew 
and  Deva  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  sup- 
posed by  Major  Rennell  to  be  the  Agoramis  of 
Arrian.    It  has  its  ^urce  in  the  mountains  of 
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Thibet,  and  flows  thiough  the  prorinces  of  Ke- 
maon,  Oude,  and  pait  of  Bahar^  till  at  Maniee 
it  joins  the  Ganges.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  to 
tile  foot  of  the  hills,  and  is  held  sacred  by  the 
Hindoos.  On  its  banks  are  several  large  towns. 
GOGOy  a  sea-port  of  Hindostan,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  and  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  Goelwarah.  Here  is  a  safe  roadstead  and 
good  refreshing  place  during  the  south-west 
monsoon.  Vessels  from  fifty  to  300  tons  burden 
are  built ;  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
with  Bombay.  The  sailors  are  very  able  and 
adroit.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  which  came  into 
possession  of  the  British,  with  the  district,  in 
1805,  and  is  gradually  increasing.  Lat.  21° 
41'  N.,  long.  72°  21'  E. 

GOHUD,  an  extensive  and  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  the  province  of  Agra,  Hindostan,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Chumbul,  and  between 
the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  It  is  comparatively  fertile ;  and 
abounds  with  strong  posfitions ;  we  may  instance 
the  celebrated  fortress  of  Gualior.  It  is  governed 
by  a  Hindoo  prince,  but  has  suffered  much  from 
the  inroads  of^the  Mahrattas. 

GoHUD,  the  capital,  a  fortified  town,  was 
formerly  a  village  dependent  upon  Gualior.  The 
present  rannah's  ancestors  were  zemindars  of 
this  village,  and  by  caste  Jauts,  of  the  Bamrowly 
tribe.  Prior  to  the  battle  of  Paniput,  in  1762, 
they  had  acquired  Gualior,  but  were  compelled 
to  yield  it  to  the  Mahrattas.  The  rannah  of 
Gohud  now  attempted  to  shake  off  the  Mahratta 
yoke,  but  wa^subdued  by  Ragoonauth  Row  in 
1766.  On  a  subsequent  rupture  Gohud  was 
taken  by  Madhajee  Sindia  in  1784. 

In  1804  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  the  British 
government  with  the  rannah  of  Gohud,  Rirrut 
»Siogh  Luckindra,  by  which  he  was  to  be  esta- 
blished in  the  sovereignty  of  this  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  adjacent  districts ;  in  consi- 
deration of  which  he  was  to  maintain  a  subsi- 
diary force  of  three  battalions,  and  make  over 
the  city  and  fortress  of  Gualior  to  the  British. 
Afterwards  he  agreed  to  relinquish  the  country 
and  fort  of  Gohud,  and  the  other  districts  gua- 
ranteed to  him  by  the  former  treaty,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  British  government  granted 
him  the  districts  of  Dhelepoor,  Baree,  and 
Rajekerah,  in  perpetual  sovereignty. 

GOJAM,  a  populous  province  of  south- 
eastern Abyssinia,  about  eighty  miles  in  length, 
and  forty  in  breadth.  It  isflat  and  full  of  rich 
pastures,  enclosed  by  a  range  of  very  high  moiAi- 
tains  stretching  in  a  semicircle  along  the  course 
of  the  Abyssinian  Nile.  The  cattle  are  very  nu- 
merous and  rather  large. 

GOIANA,  a  city  of  Brasil,  in  the  province  of 
Itamarca,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  three  leagues  from  its  mouth.  Long.  35° 
16'  W.,  lat.  70  d9r  S. 

GoiANA,  a  river  of  Brasil,  running  east,  in  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande,  and  falling  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

GOI AZ,  a  province  of  Brasil,  bounded  chiefly 
by  Minas  Geraes  on  the  east,  Matto  G  rosso  on 
the  west,  and  Para  on  the  north.  Its  greatest 
length  is  from  lat.  6°  to  21°  S.  It  possesses 
s«fveral  gold  mines,  and  diamonds  are  found  in 


some  parts,  but  they  are  not  in  general  of  a  pore 
water,  though  of  good  size.  Cattle,  which  are  W 
on  the  frontiers,  and  some  cotton,  are  the  other 
objects  of  trade.  The  mules,  on  their  return  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  are  loaded  with  iron,  salt,  piints, 
baizes,  fire-arms,  powder  and  shot,  bats,  and  t 
variety  of  artificers'  tools.  The  inhabitants  per- 
sonally take  away  valuable  articles  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  lay  out  the  proceeds  in  negroes 
(the  first  object  of  commerce),  iron,  salt,  fcc. 
The  population  of  this  district  is  small  in  com- 
parison to  its  extent.  According  to  Mr.  Mawe 
It  is  a  productive  country,  having  numerous 
rivers  well  stored  with  fish,  and  womls  abound- 
ing with  fine  birds.  The  principal  town.  Villa 
Boa,  is  situated  in  lat  16°  S.,  about  eighty  league 
to  the  west  of  Paracatu. 

GO'ING,  n.s.    From  go. 

The  act  of  walking. 

When  nobles  are  their  taylon'  toton. 
No  hereiicke  borne,  bat  wenches  sniton. 
Then  comet  the  time,  who  lives  tn  aeet. 
That  gwMf  shall  be  used  with  feet. 


Pregnancy. 

The  time  of  death  has  a  far  greater  latitude  tktn 
that  of  our  birth  ;  most  women  coming,  according  to 
their  reckoning,  within  the  compant  of  a  Ibrtaiglit ; 
that  \»,  the  twentieth  part  of  their  goimg, 

Grew't  Gumologia  Sacra. 
Departure. 

Thy  gomg  is  not  lonely ;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  husband ;  him  to  follow  thoa  art  bound. 

MUiam. 
GOXA,  n.  t.    The  same  with  cymatium. 
In  a  cornice  the  gcta,  or  cymatium  of  the  corooij 
tihe  co(nag»  the  modillioni  or  dentelli,  make  a  noble 
show.  %«etelpr. 

GOLCONDA,  a  province  of  Hindostan,  now 
called  Hyderbad.  It  was  once  the  capital  of 
an  extensive  kingdom  under  native  Hindoo 
princes,  and  afterwards  a  principal  division 
of  the  Bhamenee  sovereignty,  upon  the  fiill  of 
which  it  became  the  seat  of  a  monarchy  tmder 
the  Cuttub  Shahee  dynasty.  In  1690  it  was 
surrendered,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  to  the 
Mogul  army  of  Aurengzebe.  The  deposed  sove- 
reign, Abou  Hotissun,  died  in  confinement 
here  in  1704. 


GOLD,  n.  I. 
Gold'-beater,  ft.  I. 
Gold'-bound,  adj. 
Gold'en,  adj, 
Gold'enlt,  adv. 
Gold -FINDER,  n.  s. 
Gold'-size,  n.  I. 
Gold'-hamm ER,  n.  I. 
Gold'ikg,  n.  s. 
Gold'ney,  n.  I. 
Gold'-pleasure,  n.  1. 
Gold'y-locks,  n.s. 
Gold'sm iTH,  n.  f. 


Sax.   xol^b;    Wei. 
goludf  riches.    Either 
of  geel,  as  Scaliger 
says,  which  is  in  Dm. 
to  shine;  '  or  of  ano- 
ther   Dutch    word, 
which  is  gelten,  and 
*'  signifies    in    Latin 
voMTV,  in  English  to 
be  of  price  or  value: 
hence  cometh   their 
ordinary   word   get, 
for    money.' — Pea- 
cham.    Used  figura- 


GOLO'-FINCH,  1l.f. 

tively  to  express  value;  applied  to  different 
things  from  their  color  resembling  gold;  thus 
gold  of  pleasure,  golden  saxifrage,  gold-hammer, 
gold-finch,  goldney,  goldy-locks,  are  names  of 
herbs,  birds,  and  fishes;  gold-^ize  is  a  yellow 
size;  gold-smith,  one  who  manufactures  gold, 
&c.;   gold-beater,  one   who  beats   or  foliates 
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gold  to  gild  other  matter;   a  golden  age  is  a 
luippy  and  prosperous  s^. 

And  forth  we  went, 

Devotttly,  9oh,  end  esie  pece  to  ae. 
Venae  the  goddee'  imege  ell  of  goide, 

CkoMcer,  ThB  Court  of  Looo, 
And,  at  I  me  adTise 
Tite  ^eUcM-love,  and  leden-love  they  hight. 
The  tone  waa  ead,  the  toder  glad  and  light. 

Id. 
Ther  maist  thou  tee  deTising  of  hameit 
So  ancooth  and  lo  riche,  and  wroaght  so  wele 
Of  goUMmithnf,  of  bronding  and  of  stele. 

Id,  Tho  Knightet  Talt. 
And  as  I  stode  and  cast  aside  mine  eye, 
Twaa  ware  of  the  fiurest  medlar  tree. 
That  eyer  yet,  in  all  my  life  I  se 
As  fall  of  bloeeomes  as  it  might  be  ; 
Therein  a  gold-JSneh  leping  pretily. 
From  bongh  to  bongh,  and  as  him  list,  he  ete 
Here  and  there  of  bnddes  and  floares  swete. 

Id.  The  FUmre  and  the  Leaf; 

Upon  her  head  she  wore  a  crown  of  ^oU; 
To  shew  that  she  had  powre  in  things  divine. 

fi^)eiMer'#  Faerie  Queene, 
My  brother  Jacques  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report 
speaks  goideel^  of  his  profit. 

Shahipeare.  At  You  Like  It. 
Tboa  that  so  stoutly  had  reeisted  me. 
Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold ; 
For  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows. 

8nakepeeife» 
Neither  chain  nor  goid-emiih  came  to  me.      Id, 

So  eweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 
To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose  ; 
Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright 
Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep.     Id, 

Many  yoong  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day, 
ttd  fleet  die  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  thegoldm 
vorld.  Id* 

The  king's  a  baw-coek,  and  a  heart  of  gold, 
A  lad  ci  life,  an  imp  of  fame.  Id,  Hemy  F. 

Thy  air. 
Thou  other  gold-boemd  brow  is  like  the  first. 

Shakijpeare, 
OM  hath  these  natures;    greatness  of   weight, 
rieseness  of  parts,  fixation,  pliantness  or  softness, 
imnionity  froMn  ruit,  and  the  colour  or  tincture  of 
yellow.  Baeom't  Naimal  Hiatory. 

Of  singing  birds  they  hare  linnets,  gol4finehe$,  md" 
do^,  Canaiy-birdsy  bUekbirds,  thrushes,  and  divers 
^ers.  Camo, 

The  gum  of  ivy  is  good  to  put  into  your  goUetme  and 
other  coloan.  Peaeham  oh  Drawing. 

Heaven's  geldeu  winged  herald  late  he  saw 
To  a  poor  Galilean  virgin  sent.  Crashaw, 

The  good  yeoman  wears  russet  clothes,  but  makes 
gtlden  payment,  having  time  in  his  buttons,  bat  silver 
ia  his  pockeL  FuUer, 

€Md  begets  in  brethren  hate, 
GeU  in  families  debate  ; 
Gold  does  friendship  separate  \ 
Gold  does  civil  wars  create. 
These  the  smallest  harms  of  it '. 
Oold  alas  !  does  love  beget.  Comleg, 

CoiTupt  with  gcild  thy  wives  and  daughters  bring 
To  the  black  idol  for  an  offering.  MarveU. 

Onr  goldbeatert,  though,  for  their  own  profit  sake, 
^  sre  wont  to  use  the  finest  gold  they  can  get,  yet 
tney  icruple  not  to  employ  coined  gold ;  and  that  the 
Biat.Baa8trrs  are  wont  to  alloy  with  copper  or  silver, 
^  make  the  eoin  more  stiff,  and  less  subject  to  be 
wasted  by  attrition.  BoyU. 


Nine  royal  knighti  tn  equal  rank  raoceed. 
Bach  warrior  mounted  on  a  fiery  steed 
In  golden  armour  glorious  to  behold  ; 
The  rivets  of  their  arms  were  nailed  with  gold, 

Dryden, 

That  verse  which  they  commonly  call  golden,  has 
two  substantives  and  two  adjectives,  with  a  verii  be- 
twixt them  to  keep  the  peace.  Id, 
A  goldfineh  there  I  saw,  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes  that  hopped  from  side  to  side. 

Id. 
We  readily  say  this  is  gold,  and  that  a  silver  goblet, 
only  by  the  different  figures  and  colours  represented 
to  the  eye  by  the  pencil.  Lodke, 

(Mden  russeting  hath  a  gold  coloured  coat  under 
a  russet  hair,  and  its  flesh  of  a  yellow  colour. 

JVOffMMT. 

And  see  the  guardian  angels  of  the  good, 
Reclming  soft  on  many  a  golden  cloud.  Rowe, 

O  cursed  lust  of  gold,  when  for  thy  sake 
The  fool  throws  up  his  interest  in  both  worids. 
First  starved  in  this,  then  damned  in  that  to  come. 

JUoar's  Grace. 

His  empty  paunch  that  he  might  fill. 
He  sucked  his  vittels  through  a  quill ; 

Untouched  it  passed  between  his  grinders, 
Or't  had  been  happy  for  goldfinden.  Swift, 

The  goldemUh  or  scrivener,  who  takes  all  your  for- 
tune to  dispose  of,  when  he  has  beforehand  resolved 
to  break  the  following  day,  does  surely  deaerve  the 
gallowa.  Id, 

Thence  ariaea  that  golden  rule  of  dealing  with  othen, 
aa  we  would  have  othera  deal  with  ua.  WaUe, 

The  luat  of  gold  succeeds  the  lust  of  conquest : 
The  lust  of  gM  unfeeling  and  remorseless ! 
Tbe  last  corruption  of  degenerate  man. 

Jh,  JoknwmU  Irene, 

And  forth  an  host  of  little  warriors  march 
Grasping  the  diamond  lance,  and  targe  of  gcild, 

Beattie,  MmetreL 
Who  is  this? 
Who  truly  looketh  like  a  demigod. 
Blooming  and  bright,  with  golden  hair,  and  stature. 
If  not  more  high  than  mortal,  yet  immortal 
In  all  that  nameless  bearing  of  his  limbs. 
Which  he  wears  as  the  sun  his  rays. 

Bgron.  Deformed. Tranrforwted, 

Gold,  in  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  is  a  yellow 
metal  of  specific  gravity  19' 3.  It  is  found  in  na- 
ture only  in  a  metallic  state,  and  most  commonly 
in  grains,  ramifications,  leaves  or  crystals,  rhom- 
boidal  octahedral,  or  pyramidal.  Its  matrix  is  ge- 
nerally quartz,  sandstone,  siliceous  schistus,  &c. 
It  is  found  also  in  the  sands  of  many  rivers, 
particularly  in  Africa,  Hungary,  and  France,  in 
minute  irregular  grains,  called  gold  dust.  Na- 
tive gold  is  never  completely  pure ;  it  is  alloyed 
with  silver  or  copper,  and  sometimes  with  iron 
and  tellurium.  The  largest  piece  of  native  gold, 
that  has  been  hitherto  discovered  in  Europe,  was 
found  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland.  Its 
weight  was  said  to  be  twenty-two  ounces,  and 
the  quantity  of  alloy  it  contained  was  very  small. 
Several  other  pieces,  exceeding  one  ounce,  have 
also  been  discovered  at  the  same  place,  in  sand, 
covered  with  turf,  and  adjacent  to  a  rivulet.  The 
following  is  Kirwan's  arrangement  of  the  ores  of 
gold. 

Species  1, — Native  gold.  Its  color  yellow, 
more  or  less  dilute,  or  brownish-red,  like  Spanish 
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snuff,  malleable  and  flexible.      Found  either  in  rated,  after  the  expulsion  of  tlie'salphnr,  bi 

compact  masses ;  or  in  spangles,  inlaying,  or  dis-  nitrous  acid,  as  the  gold  fidls  to  the  bottom  la 

seminated;  or  capillary,  arborescent,  ramified,  in-  the  form  of  black  powder, 

terwoveu,  or  dentiform ;  or  crystallised  in  cubic.  The  most  remarkable  ores  in  Europe  affofdiu^ 

pyramidal,  prismatic,  or  tabular  forms ;  or  in  gold,  are  those  of   Nagaya,   in  Transylvaiua; 

grains  visibly  or  invisibly  mixed  with  various  they,   properly  speaking,  are    compounds  of 

other  substances.      External  lustre,  3.     Internal  several  sulphurated  ores,  among  which  nativ* 

2.     Metallic.    Fracture,  hackly.    Hardness  5.  gold  occurs  either  in  the  state  of  a  metalhe 

Specific  giavity  exceeds  12,  more  or  less  in  pro-  alloy,  or  more  or  less  plentifully  disseminated, 

portion  to  the  quantity  of  silver  or  copper  with  though  invisible  by  the  help  of  microscopes, 

which  it  is  commonly  alloyed,  and  the  cavities  Of  these  ores  there  are  nve  sorts,  the  andmo- 

it  may  contain.  nial,  the  arsenical,  the  Uendose,  the  masgio^ 

The  substances  in  or  on  which  it  is  found  sian,  and  the  sylvanitic.    The  first  and  principal 

are  either  stony,  sandy,  earthy,  or  inflammable,  is  the  antimonial.    Blatter  erze  of  soine;^  or  gold 

or  ores  of  other  metallic  substances.      Of  the  ore  of  Nagaya.     Its  color  is  bloisb-^xay,  or  is- 

first,  the  most  common  is  quartz,  siliceous  schis-  termediate  between  that  and  the  iron  gray.    It 

tus,  homstone,  sandstone,  spar,  gypsum,  &c.,  in  is  found  in  plates  of  various  thickness,  adhehof 

Hungary,  Transylvania,  Bohemia,  &c. ;  or  trap,  to,  but  separable  from  each  other,  or  inteisectuf 

or  jasper,  felspar,  or  in  clays,  as  in  Bohemia ;  or  each  other  in  various  directions,  and  somewhat 

in  the  sand  of  various  rivers,  in  different  coun-  flexible.    These,  some  say,  are  crystallised  m 

tries,  as  Hungary,  France,  Africa,  &c. :  particu-  hexangular  forms,  but  Ruprecht  denies  it;  ht- 

larly  in  the  yellowish-red,  and  violet  sands.  It  is  tween   them  the  white  ore  presently  to  be  mn- 

so  generally  interspersed  through  earths  of  va-  tioned  is  often   found.    Lustre   3.      Metallic 

rious  kinds,  that  Bergman  thinks  it  more  exten-  Transparency  0.     Their  fracture  foliaceous,  io- 

sively  diffused,  though  in  exceedingly  small  quan-  dining  sometimes  to  the  granular, 

tities,  than  any  other  metal,  except  iron.  The  hardness  of  the  plates  is    6.      Their  s{»> 

If  100  lbs.  of  sand  contain  24grs.  of  gold,  it  cific  gravity    8*919.     Th^  scrape  into  flakes 
is  said  the  separation  is  worth  attention.     In  like  plumbago,  and   like  it  stain  the  fiiigen. 
Africa  5  lbs.  of  sand  often  contain  62  grs.  of  gold.  Soluble  in  acids  with  efferv.escence.    When  pol- 
The  heaviest,  which  is  often  black  or  red,  yields  verised  three  per  cent,  of  these  plates  are  attnr- 
most.    Gold  interspersed  through  sand,  is  often  tible  by  the  magnet,  and  twenty-one  per  cent  loltt- 
separated  by  mere   mechanical  means,  amply  ble  in  nitrous  acid.  The  solution  is  greenish,  the 
described  in  the  Paris  Memoirs  for  1718  and  residuum  purplish :  100  parts  of  this  ore  cootuc 
1786;  in  Bom's  Letters  from  Hungary,  and  in  about  twelve  of  silver  and  gold,  the  reroaind«r 
Diedric's  Description  des  Cites  des  Minerals,  consists  of  iron,  lead,  and  antimony,  all  sulpha- 
Native  gold  is  sometimes  invisibly  dispersed  and  rated,  and  silex  ;  the  proportions  are  not  accn- 
disguised,  sometimes  visibly  contained  in  the  rately  stated  in  the  incomplete  and  unsatisfic^ 
form  of  a  brownish-red  powder  in  martial  pyrites,  tory  analyses  that  have  as  yet  appeared, 
as  in  that  in  Adelfors  in  Sweden,  and  also  in  The  color  of  the  arsenical  ore  is,  according  id 
Norway,  Bohemia,  and  Siberia.      It  seems  now  Ruprecht,  tin  white,  according  to  Muller,  yet- 
agreed  that  it  is  not  really  mineralised  in  these  lowish  white,  according  to  Bom,  yellowish  ^y. 
ores.    For  it  is  often  extracted  from  them  by  the  Its  fracture  granular  or  foliated,  often  striaiad 
mere  mechanical  means  of  pounding  and  wash-  or  fibrous.      Its  specific  gravity,  10*678.     It  a 
ing,  or  at  least  from  the  residuum  left  after  so-  so  fusible  as  not  to  bear  roostins^.     When  pol- 
lution in  the  nitrous  acid ;  its  quantity  is  gene-  verised  the  magnet  attracts  nearly  five  per  ceirt. 
rally  very  small,  scarcely  above  8  grs.  in  10,000  of  it,  and  nitrous    acid   dissolves   72,  5  per 
of  the  ore,  or  1  oz.,or  1|  oz.  in  1  cwt.  of  the  ore.  cent,  of  it.    The  color  of  the  solution  b  Ii^r^.t 
That  of  Facebay,  in  Transylvania,  however,  con-  green,  and  of  the  residuum  blackish-brown.  MtU 
tains  12*5  per  cent,  of  gold.  fixed  alkalies  afford,  both  with  the  solutions  of 

Gold  is  also  extracted  from  a  particular  sort  this,  and  of  the  former  ore,  a  light  yellow  pre- 

of  argentiferous  copper  pyrites,  called,  in  Hun-  cipitate.     By  MuUer*s  account,  it  contains  aboat 

gary,  gelf.    This  is  found  either  massive,  or  crys-  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  auriferous  silv^. 

tallised  in  rhomboids,  or  other  irregular  quad-  Hence  Werner  calls  it  the  silver  ore  of  Nt^>s- 

rangular  or  polygon  masses.     Its  contents  in  Bom  tells  us  it  contains  antimony,  iron,  anJ 

gold  and  silver  are  rich,  but  veiy  unequal :  much  gold.    The  matrix  of  both  these  ores  is  a  f;ny- 

of  the  gold  may  be  separated  by  pounding  and  ish  quartz,  or  homstone  and  ailex  mixed  vtfh 

washing.      Muller  concludes  that  gold  exists  in  white  calx  of  manganese, 

it  in  a  state  of  dispersion,  and  not  combined  Of  the  blendose  ores,  Muller  mentiou  tvo 

nor  consequently  mineralised.  varieties,  the  black  and  the  red,  or  the  reddish- 

It  often  also  exists  in  a  greenish-yellow  cop-  brown  (this  last  phosphoresces,  when  scraped 

per  pyrites,  somewhat  duller  than  the  common^  in  the  dark ;  the  black  does  not),  whose  eiter> 

and  containing  besides  iron,  also  manganese.  nal  appearances  do  not  probably  dilfer  ft^m 

It  is  found  mixed  with  arsenical  Pjntes  in  those  of  the  common  blendose  ores,  bc^des  udc, 

the  valley  of  Zillar,  near  Saltzburgh.  llie  quin-  iron  and  sulphur ;  most  of  them  cooiaio  iot>> 

tal  affonu  only  twenty-five  grains.    It  is  sepa-  mony  also,  and  some  mannnese. 

rated  by  washing,  and  affords  a  profit  of  about  The  specific  gravi^  of  the  black,  aocordiatts 

£400  or  £500  per  annum.  Muller,  is  5*398;  which  exceeds  the  specific  |pt> 

It  is  sometimes  found  in  the  sulphurated  sil*  vity  of  mere  blend.    The  nitrous  add  disKl'«> 

vcr  ores  of  Hungary  and  Saxony,  and  is  sepa-  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  it  widi  an  bcpsK 
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smelly  which  common  blends  yield  only  when  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.    The  pre- 

treated  with  marine  or  vitriolic  acids.    It  con-  cipitate,  after  beingwell  washed  and  dried,  is  pure 

uins  *062  per  cent,  of  auriferous  silver.    The  gold.    For  the  methods  of  analysing  the  ore  or 

reddish-brown  is  still  poorer,  and  seems  a  mix-  metal,  see  Assaying,  Cupel,  Metallurgy,  &c. 
ture  of  blend,  manganese,  lead,  and  arsenic.        Pure  gold  is  very  soft,  tough,  ductile,  and  mal- 

with  a  small  proportion  of  auriferous  silver.  The  leable,  unaltered  by  the  most  powerful  furnaces, 

red  exposed  to  the  blow-pipe  ^ives  a  purple  but  volatilised  by  the  intense  heat  of  powerful 

tinge  to  borax  if  nitre  be  added.  The  black  does  burning  mirrors ;  and  it  has  been  driven  up  in 

the  same,  even  without  that  addition,  a  sign  that  fumes  by  a  stream  of  oxygen  urged  upon  it  when 

they  contain  manganese.  red  hot.    The  electric  shock  converts  it  into  a 

The  manganesian  ore  consists  of  thin  laminae,  purple  oxide,  as  may  be  seen  by  transmitting  that 

of  a  gray  color,  somewhat  withered^  inserted  in  commotion  through  gold  lea^  between  two  plates 

a  matrix  of  whitish  manganese.      According  to  of  glass  ;  or  by  causing  the  explosive  spark  of 

Uacquet  it  is  very  poor  in  gold,  but  baron  Bom  three  or  more  square  feet  of  coated  glass  to  fall 

tells  us  it  contains  twenty-five  per  cent  of  this  upon  a  gilded  surfi^ce.    A  heat  of  S2^  W.,  or 

metal,  and  is  the  richest  of  all  the  ores  found  in  perhaps  1300^  F.  is  reouired  to  melt  it,  which 

that  country.    Yet  it  is  so  light,  that  it  is  called  does  not  happen  till  after  ignition.    Its  color, 

cotton  ore.  when  melted,  is  of  a  bluish-green ;  and  the  same 

The  sylvanitic  ore ;  Weisses  ffolderz  of  the  color  is  exhibited  by  light  transmitted  through 

Germans ;  Aurum  Graphicum,  of  some ;  is  ac-  gold  leaf.    But  silver,  copper,  and  all  the  rest  of 

cording  to  baron  Bom  of  a  whitish  color,  inter-  the  metals  which  can  be  formed  into  leaves,  are 

mediate  betwixt  that  of  antimony  and  bismuth,  perfectly  opaque. 

Lustre,  3.     It  consists  of   amorphous  plates.        No  acid  acts  readily  upon  gold  but  aqua  regia 

whose  fracture  is  granular,  like  that  of  steel.  and  aqueous  chlorine.     Chromic  acid,  added  to 

Its  fragments  prismatic.    Its  hardness  from  muriatic,  enables  it  to  dissolve  gold. 
4  to  5.    Brittle.    Its  specific  gravity,  5*723;  its .      When  gold  is  immersed  in  aqua  regia,  an  effer- 

matrix  an  aggregate  ot  lithomarga  and  quartz,  vescence  takes  place,  and  the  solution  tinges  ani- 

with  pyrites  interspersed.    Before  the  blow-pipe  mal  matters  of  a  deep  purple,  and  corrodes  them, 

it  decrepitates  and  melts  like  lead.    It  bums  By  careful  evaporation,  fine  crystals  of  a  topaz 

with  a  lively  brownish  flame  and  disagreeable  color  may  be  obtained.  The  gold  is  precipitated 

smell,  and  at  last  vanishes  in  a  white  smoke,  from  its  solvent  by  a  g^reat  number  ot  substances, 

leaving  only  a  whitish  earth.  Lime  and  magnesia  precipitate  it  in  the  form  of 

According  to  Wallerius,  native  gold  is  found,  a  yellowish  powder.    Alkalies  exhibit  the  same 
1.  In  solid  masses.     In  Hungary,  Transylvania,  .  appearance;  but  an  excess  of  alkali  redissolves 

and  Peru.     2.  In  grains.    In  the  Spanish  West  the  precipitate.  The  precipitate  of  gold,  obtained 

Indies.  3.  In  a  vegetable  form,  like  the  branches  from  aqua  regia  by  the  adaition  of  a  fixed  alkali, 

or  twigs  of  plants.      4.  In  a  dmsic  figure,  as  if  appears  to  be  a  true  oxide,  and  is  soluble  in  the 

comp<M|ed  of  groups  or  clusters  of  small  parti-  sulphuric,  nitric,    and    muriatic    acids ;    from 

cles  united  together,  found  in  Hungary.  5.  Com-  which,  however,  it  separates  by  standing,  or  by 

posed  of  thin  plates,  on  thin  pellicles  covering  evaporation  of  the  acids.    Gallic  acid  precipi- 

other  bodies,  found  in  Siberia.    6.  In  a  crys-  tates  gold  of  a  reddish  color,  very  soluble  in  the 

talline  form  in  Ilungarv.     Gold  is  also  found  in  nitric  acid,  to  which  it  communicates  a  fine  blue 

the  form  of  thick  solid  pieces.    It  is  in  general  color. 

more  frequently  imbedded  in  quartz,  and  mixed  Ammonia  precipitates  the  solution  of  gold 
^th  it  than  vrith  any  other  stone  ;  and  the  much  more  readily  than  fixed  alkalies.  This  pre- 
quartz  in  which  the  gold  is  found  in  the  Hunga-  cipitate,  which  is  of  a  brown,  vellow,  or  orange 
nan  mines,  Mr.  Magellan  tells  us,  is  of  a  pecu-  color,  possesses  the  property  of  detonating  with 
liariy  mild  appearance.  Sometimes,  however,  it  a  considerable  noise  when  gently  heated.  It  it 
is  found  in  limestone,  hornblende,  &c.  Europe  known  by  the  name  of  fulminating  gold.  See 
is  principally  supplied  with  gold  from  Chili  and  Powoeb,  Fulminating.  When  precipitated 
Peru  in  South  America.  A  small  .quantity  is  from  this  solution  by  tin,  it  forms  the  purple 
likewise  imported  from  China  and  the  coast  of  precipitate  of  Cassius,  so  much  used  in  enamel- 
Africa.  The  principal  gold  mines  of  Europe  ling.  This  consists  of  an  oxide  of  gold,  mixed 
ftre  those  of  Hungary,  Saltzburg,  and  Adelfors  m  with  an  oxide  of  tin.  Sulphurets  precipitate 
Smaland.  Some  gold  is  also  extracted  from  the  gold  from  its  solvent,  the  alkali  uniting  with  the 
siWer  mines  of  Ostersilvarberget,  in  the  pro-  acid,  and  the  gold  ^lin^  down  combined  with 
rince  of  Dalarae.  Native  gold  has  been  found  the  sulphur;  of  which,  however,  it  may  be  de- 
in  Lapland,  above  Tomea,  and  in  Westmanland.  prived  by  moderate  heat. 
In  Pera  it  is  found  mixed  with  a  stony  matter  The  solution  of  gold  in  splphuric  ether  ap- 
not  well  known,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  pears  to  crystallise  after  a  considerable  time. 
analgamatioD.  Sometimes  kernels  or  lumps  of  Mr.  Sivright  having  allowed  a  solution  of  gold 
a  spongy  texture,  and  very  light,  are  met  with,  in  sulphuric  ether  to  stand  four  days  in  a  vessel, 
which  contain  a  good  quantity  of  gold  dust*  with  a  cork  and  a  piece  of  leather  tied  over  it. 
Gold  is  also  found  separate  from  any  matrix,  in  found  that  a  great  part  of  the  liquid  had  evapo- 
hirops  of  visible  grains  mixed  with  sand  in  the  rated,  leaviqg  the  gold  in  the  formof  a  thin  plate, 
beds  of  rivers.  which  has  die  usual  brightness  of  pure  gold,  and 

Perfectly  pure  gold  may  be  obtained,  by  dis-  resembles  the  flat  pieces  of  native  copper  found 

iolring  the  gold  of  commerce  in  nitro-muriatic  in  Comwall.  There  were  distinct  crystals  in  one 

"^-^ifiad  precipitating  the  metal,  by  adding  a  or  two  parts  of  the  plate. 
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The  peroxide  of  gold  thrown  down  hy  potash,  color  of  fine  brass,  with  a  coarse-grained  eaitliy 
from  a  solution  of  the  neutral  muriate,  consists,  fracture,  and  very  brittle :  its  specific  grarity 
according  to  Berzelius,  of  100  gold  and  twelve  being  somewhat  less  than  the  mean.  Witb  man- 
oxygen.  It  is  probably  a  trit-oxide.  The  pro-  gaoese,  in  its  black  oxide,  gold  will  combine,  and 
toxide  of  a  greenish  color  is  procured  by  treating  produce  an  alloy  of  a  reddish  gray,  capable  of 
with  potash  water  muriate  of  gold,  after  heat  has  receiving  a  brilliant  lustre  like  steel :  the  mixed 
expelled,  the  chlorine.  It  seems  to  consist  of  100  metal  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  so  far  possessed 
metal  -f-  4  oxygen.  The  prime  equivalent  of  of  ductility  as  to  be  in  some  measure  flattened 
gold  comes  out  apparently  25.  by  the  hammer  before  it  breaks. 

Most  metals  unite  with  gold  by  fusion.    With  Zinc  greatly  injures  the  ductility  of  gold,  and, 

silver  it  forms  a  compound,  which  is  paler  in  when  equal  in  weight,  a  metal  of  a  fine  grain  is 

proportion  to  the  quantity  of  silver  added.    It  is  produced,  which  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to 

remarkable,  that  a  certain  proportion,  for  example  form  the  mirron»  of  reflecting  telescopes,  on  ac- 

a  fifth  part,  renders  it  greenish,  but  occasions  count  of  the  fine  polish  it  is  susceptible  of,  and 

hardly  any  perceptible  alteration  of  ductility,  its  not  being  subject  to  tarnish.    The  alloys  of 

hardness,  or  mean  specific  gravity.  gold  with  molybdena  are  not  known.    It  could 

A  strong  heat  is  necessary  to  combine  platina  not  be  mixed  ¥rith  tungsten,  on  account  of  the 
with  gold  :  it  greatly  alters  the  color  of  the  gold,  infusibility  of  this  last  substance, 
if  its  weight  exceed  the  forty-seventh  part  of  the  Mr.  Hatchett  gives  the  following  order  of  dif- 
mass.  ferent  metals,  arranged  as  they  diminish  the  due- 
Mercury  is  strongly  disposed  to  unite  with  tility  of  gold  :  bismuth,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic, 
gold,  in  all  proportions,  with  which  it  forms  an  zinc,  cobalt,  manganese,  nickel,  tin,  iron,  platina, 
amalgam :  this,  like  other  amalgams,  is  softer  the  copper,  silver.  The  first  three  were  nearly  equal 
larger  the  proportion  of  mercury.  It  softens  in  effect ;  and  the  platina  was  not  quite  pure, 
and  liquifies  by  heat,  and  crystaUises  by  cooling.  For  the  purposes  of  coin,  Mr.  Hatchett  con- 
Lead  unites  with  gold,  and  considerably  impairs  siders  an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  silver  and  cop- 
its  ductility,  one-fourth  of  a  grain  to  an  ounce  per  as  to  be  preferred,  and  copper  alone  as  pie- 
rendering  it  completely  brittle.  It  gives  an  alloy  ferable  to  siUer  alone. 

externally  resembling  fine  pale  gold,  but  which  The  limits  of  the  ductility  and  malleability  of 

is  as  brittle  as  glass,  is  wholly  destitute  of  metal-  gold  are  not  known.    According  to  Cronstedt, 

lie  lustre,  and  has  a  fine-grained  porcellaneous  one  grain  of  it  may  be  stretched  out  so  as  to 

appearance :  its  specific  gravity  a  little  less  than  cover  ninety-eight  Swedish  ells,  equal  to  63*66 

the  mean.    The  very  fumes  of  this  metal  are  English  yards  of  silver  wire ;  but  VVallerius  as- 

nearly  as  prejudicial  to  the  ductility  of  gold  as  •  serts,  that  a  grain  of  gold  may  be  stretched  in 

those  of  bismuth.  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  500  ells  of  wire.    At 

Copper  renders  gold  less  ductile, harder,  more  any  rate,  the  extension  is  prodigious;  for,  accor- 

fusible,  and  of  a  deeper  color.   This  is  the  usual  ding  to   the    least    of  tnese  calculations,  the 

addition   in   coin,   and  other  articles  used  in  l,000,000thpartof  a  grain  of  gold  may  bemade 

society.      Tin  renders  it  brittle  in  proportion  to  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    Nor  is  its  malleability 

its   quantity ;    but  it  is  a    common  error  of  inferior    to    its    ductility.    Poyle,    quoted  by 

chemical  writers  to  say.  that  the  slightest  addition  Apligny  in  his  Treatise  of  Colors,  says,  that  one 

is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.     When  *  alloyed  grain  and  a  half  of  gold  may  be  beaten  into  fifty 

with,  tin,  however,  it  will  not  bear  a  red  heat,  leaves  of  one  inch  square,  which,  if  intersected 

With  iron  it  forms  a  gray  mixture,  which  obeys  by  parallel  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each 

the  magnet.  This  metal  is  very  hard,  and  is  said  other,  and  distant  only  the  100th  part  of  an  inch 

to  be  much  superior  to  steel  for  the  fabrication  from  each  other,  will  produce  25,000,000  of  little 

of  cutting  instruments.  squares,  each  very  easily  discernible  to  the  naked 

With  bismuth,  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-  eye. 
eight  grains  to  the  ounce,  it  yields  an  alloy  of  a  By  the  weight  and  measure  of  the  best  wrought 
pale  greenish  yellow,  excessively  brittle,  and  ex-  gold  leaf,  it  is  found  that  one  grain  is  made  to 
hibiting  a  fine-grained  earthy  fracture :  its  specific  cover  56|  square  inches ;  and  from  the  specific 
gravity  somewhat  greater  than  the  mean.  If  gravity  of  the  metal  together  with  this  admea- 
standard  gold  be  alloyed  with  even  a  quarter  of  surement,  it  follows  that  the  leaf  itself  is  g^M 
a  grain  of  bismuth  in  the  ounce,  the  mixture,  part  of  an  inch  thick.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
although  in  color  and  texture  resembling  gold,  is  limit  of  the  malleability  of  gold  ;  for  the  gold- 
yet  perfectly  brittle.  beaters  find  it  necessary  to  add  three  grains  of 

Arsenic,  on  account  of  its  volatility,  can  be  copper  in  the  ounce  to  harden  the  go!a,  which 

combined  with  gold  only  in  small  proportions,  otherwise  would  pass  round  the  irregularities  of 

r  The  alloy,  or  n)l%ed  metal  hence  produced,  is  the  newest  skins,  and  not  over  them ;  and  in 

of  a  gray  color,  coarse  granular  fracture,  and  very  using  the  old  skins,  which  are  not  so  perfect  and 

brittle.  smooth,  they  proceed  so  far  as  to  add  twelve 

•  ••  Antimony,  mixed  by  fusion  with  either  fine  or  grains.    From  further  calculation  it  appears  that 

standard  gold  in  the  proportion  of  not  more  than  sixteen  ounces  of  gold,  which  would  form  a  cube 

i  gr.  to  the  ounce  (being  not  more  than  ^  of  the  of  about  one   inch  and  a  quarter,   would  be 

whole  mass),  will  give  a  brittle  compound  of  a  sufficient  to  gild  a  silver  wire  equal  in  length  to 

close  granular  firacture,  with  little  metallic  lustre :  the  circumference  of  the  globe;  See  Cheiiistrt. 

while,  with  a  change  quite  as  extraordinary  as  in  Goldbeater's  Skin,   n.t.     The  intesimum 

nickel,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-eipht  rectum  of  an  ox,  which  goldbeaters  lay  between 

grains  to  the  oun?e,  produces  an  alloy  of  the  theleavesof  their  metal  while  they  beat  it,  where- 
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by  the  membrane  is  reduced  thin,  and  made  fit    pieces  for  a  Venetian  company  then  at  Milan, 

to  apply  to  cuts  or  small  fresh  wounds,  as  is  now  and  whom  he  accompanied  to  6enoa,  where  he 

the  common  practice.  married.    After  visitmg  Tuscany,  Florence,  and 

^hta  your  gillyllbwen  blow,  if  they  break  the  pod,  Pisa,  he  returned  to  Venice,  and  wrote  comedies 

«ypcn  it  with  a  penknife  at  each  division,  as  low  as  the  for  the  theatre  of  St.  Angelo.     These  cost  him 

flower  ha«  burst  it,  and  bind  it  about  with  a  narrow  so  little  trouble,  that  it  is  said  he  wrote  sixteen 

■lip  of  goUbeaier'i  akin,  which  moisten  with  your  new  comedies,  besides  forty- two  other  pieces 

loopM,  and  it  wfll  stick  together.                Mortimer.  for  that  theatre,  within  a  year;  and   many  of 

Golden  Fleece,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  these,  though  so  rapidly  executed,  are  considered 

was  the  skin  and  fleece  of  the  ram  upon  which  as  his  best  productions.    The  first  edition  of  his 

Phryxus  and  Helle  are  said  to  have  swum  orer  works  was  published  in  10  vols.  8vo,  1753.    He 

the  tea  to  Colchis;  and  which,  being  sacrificed  to  wrote  afterwards  a  great  number  of  pieces  for 

Jupiter,  was  hung  upon  a  tree  in  the  grove  of  the  theatre  at  St.  Luke,  which  were  published 

Mars,  guarded  by  two  brazen-hoofed  bulls,  and  under  the  title  of  The  New  Comic  Theatre.   He 

a  monstrous  dragon  that  never  slept;  but  was  composed  fifty-nine  other  pieces  between  1753 

taken  and  carried  off  by  Jason  and  the  Argo-  and  1761 ;  and,  on  the  invitation  of  duke  Philip, 

nauU.    Some  authors  have  endeavored  to  show  visited  Parma,  from  whence  he  went  to  Rome, 

that  this  fable  is  an  allegorical  representation  of  He  next  went  to  Paris  on  the  invitation  of  M. 

Sonne  real  history,  particularly  of  the  philoso-  Zenuzzi,  the  chief  actor  on  the  Italian  theatre 

pher's  stone.     Others  have  explained  it  by  the  there,  with  whom  he  engaged   for  two  years. 

profit  of  the  wool-trade  to  Colchis,  or  the  gold  After  thia^  hewas  employed  as  an  Italian  teacher 

which  they  conmionly  gathered  there  with  fleeces  to  the  princesses,  aunts  to  the  unfortunate  Louis 

in  the  rivers.    See  Argonauts.  XVI. ;  for  which  he  received  4000  livres  a-year, 

Golden  Fleece,  Order  of  the,  a  military  and  a  present  of  100  louis  d*ors  in  a  gold  box. 
order  instituted  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  In  his  sixty-second  year  he  wrote  a  French  co- 
fiurgundy,  1427;  dius  named  from  a  represen-  medy,  entitled  Bourru  Bienfaisant,  which  was 
tation  of  the  golden  fleece,  borne  by  the  knights  acted  at  Louis  X  VI.'s  marriage ;  and  for  which 
on  their  collars,  which  consisted  of  flints  and  he  received  150  louis  from  the  king,  besides  con- 
steels.  The  king  of  Spain,  as  duke  of  Burgundy  siderable  sums  from  the  performers  and  book- 
is  grand  master  of  the  order;  the  number  of  sellers.  He  died  at  Paris  m  1792,  aged  eighty- 
knights  is  fixed  to  thirty-one.  It  is  said  to  have  ^ye.  As  a  dramatic  author,  he  is  reckoned 
been  instituted  on  occasion  of  an  immense  profit  equal  to  the  best  comic  poets  of  modern  times  ; 
which  that  prince  made  by  wool ;  though  others  and  in  fertility  of  invention  superior  to  them  all. 
will  have  a  chemical  mystery  couched  under  it.  His  whole  works  were  printed  at  Leghorn,  in 
as  that  famous  one  of  the  ancients,  which  the  1788 — 91,  in  31  vols.  Bvo.  He  has  been  styled 
adepts  pretend  to  be  the  secret  of  the  elixir  vits,  the  Moliere  of  Italy ;  and  Voltaire,  in  a  letter 
written  on  the  skin  of  a  sheep.  to  the  marquis  Albergati,  called  him  the  Painter 

Gold  Thread,  or  spun  gold,  b  a  gilt  wire,  of  Nature.  His  favorite  work,  generally  reckoned 

wrapped  or  flatted  over  a  thread  of  yellow  silk,  his  master-piece,  was  his  Terence.    His  last 

by  twisting  it  with  a  wheel  and  iron  bobbins.  By  piece  was  his  Volponi. 

means  of  a  curious  machineiy,  a  number  of  A  Goldsmith,  or  Silversmith,  is  an  artist 
threads  is  thus  twisted  at  once  by  the  turning  of  who  makes  vessels,  utensils,  and  ornaments,  in 
a  wheel.  The  principal  art  consists  in  so  regu-  gold  and  silver.  There  is  a  vast  variety  in  the 
lating  the  motion,  that  the  several  circumvolu-  works  made,  and  tools  used,  by  goldsmiths, 
tions  of  the  wire,  on  each  thread,  may  just  touch  which  we  cannot  here  particularise.  Works 
one  another,  and  form,  as  it  were,  one  continued  that  have  raised  figures  are  cast  in  a  mould,  and 
covering.  At  Milan,  it  is  said,  they  make  a  sort  afterwards  carved,  or  polished  and  finished  - 
of  flatted  wire,  gilt  only  on  one  side,  which  is  plates  or  vessels  of  silver  or  gold  are  beat  out 
wound  upon  the  thread,  so  that  only  the  gilt  side  irom  thin  flat  plates ;  table  and  tea-spoons,  &c., 
appears.  There  is  also  a  gilt  copper  wire,  made  are  beat  out  from  solid  ingots,  and  their  mouths 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  gilt  silver,  chiefly  at  struck  up  with  a  punch  ;  tankards,  and  other 
Nuremberg,  The  Chinese,  instead  of  flatted  gilt  vessels  of  that  kina,  are  formed  of  plates  sol- 
wire,  use  slips  of  gilt  paper,  which  they  inter-  dered  together,  and  their  mouldings  are  beat, 
weave  in  their  stuff's,  and  twist  upon  silk  threads,  not  cast.    The  business  of  the  goldsmiths  for- 

GOLDONI,  a  celebrated   dramatic  author,  merly  required  more  labor  than  it  does  at  pre- 

bom  at  Venice  in    1707.    Having  shown  an  sent;  foi  they  were  obliged  to  hammer  the  metal 

early  attachment  to  dramatic  performances  his  from  the  ingot  to  the  thinness  they  wanted ;  but, 

father.  Dr.  Goldoni,  had  a  small  theatre  erected  since  the  invention  of  flatting-mills,  the  metals 

in  his  own  house,  in  which,  while  a  mere  child,  are  reduced  to  the  thinness  required  at  a  small 

he  and  his  companions  amused  themselves  by  expense.    As  the  goldsmith  often  has  to  make 

acting  comedies.    Having  finished  his  gramma-  his  own   moulds,  he  ought  to  be  a  good  de- 

tical  and  rhetorical  studies  at  Venice  and  Prague,  signei*,  and  have  a  taste  in  sculpture  :  he  also 

he  went  to  Rimini   to  study  philosophy ;  but,  ought  to  know  enough  of  metallurgy  to  be  able 

preferring  the  theatre  to  Aristotle,  he  went  off  with  to  assay  and  refine  gold  and  silver,  and  to  mix 

a  company  of  comedians  to  Chiozzo.    After  at-  the  exact  quantity  of  alloy.     The  goldsmiths  in 

t'nnpting  to  study  the  law  at  Venice,  he  became  London  employ  different  hands  under  them  for 

secretary  to  the  resident  of  that  state  at  Milan,  the  various  branches  of  their  trade ;   such  as 

In  this  city  he  wrote  his  Venetian  Gondolier,  jewellers,  box-makers,  toy-makers,  turners,  gil- 

*^^  first  of  his  comedies  that  was  acted  and  ders,  burnishers,  chasers,  refiners,  founders,  &c. 

prmted ;  and  soon  after  composed  several  other  Their  wares  must  be  assayed  by  the  wardens  of 
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their  own  ompany  in  Ltandotiy  and  msiked;  It  was  here  he  sent  the  first  sketch  of  hisdelight- 
and  the  gold  and  silver  must  be  of  the  standard  fill  poem  called  Hie  TiaTelier,  to  his  brother  the 
fineness,  under  a  penalty  of  £lO.  Any  false  clergyman  in  Ireland,  who  UYed  with  an amiaUie 
metpl  may  be  seizea  and  forfeited  to  the  king,  wife  on  an  income  of  only  £40  a»year.  From 
The  cities  of  Edinburgh,  York,  Exeter,  Bristol,  Geneva  Mr.  Goldsmith  and  his  pupil  visited  the 
&C.,  have  also  places  appointed  for  assaying  gold  south  of  France;  where  the  young  man,  upon 
and  silver  plate.  Plate  sent  to  the  assay-omce,  some  disagreement  with  his  preceptor,  paid  him 
when  discovered  to  be  coarser  than  the  standard,  the  small  part  of  his  salary  which  was  due,  and 
is  broken  and  defaced ;  and  the  fees  for  assaying  embarked  at  Marseilles  for  England.  Our  wan- 
are  limited.  derer  was  left  once  more  upon  we  world  at  large, 
GoLDSM ITH  (Oliver),  was  bom  in  county  Long-  and  passed  through  various  difficulties  in  travers- 
ford^  in  Ireland,  in  1 731 .  His  father,  who  possessed  ing  the  greatest  part  of  France.  At  length,  his 
a  small  estate  in  that  county,  had  nine  sons,  of  curiosity  being  satisfied,  he  bent  his  course 
whom  Oliver  was  the  third.  After  being  in-  towards  Ensland,  and  arrived  at  Dover  the  be- 
stnicted  in  the  classics,  he  was,  with  his  brother  ginning  of  the  winter  of  1758.  Wlien  he  came  to 
the  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith,  placed  in  Trinity  liondon,  his  cash  did  not  amount  to  two  lirres. 
College,  Dublin,  about  the  end  of  1749.  In  Being  an  entire  stranger,  his  mind  was  filled  with 
this  seminary  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D. ;  but,  the  most  gloomy  reflections.  With  difficulty  he 
his  brother  not  being  able  to  obtain  preferment,  discovered  that  part  of  the  town  in  which  his 
Oliver  turned  to  the  study  of  physic ;  and,  after  old  acquaintance  Dr.  Sleigh  resided.  This  gen- 
attending  some  courses  of  anatomy  in  Dublin,  tleman  received  him  with  the  warmest  afiection, 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh  in  1751,  where  he  and  liberally  invited  him  to  share  his  purse  till 
studied  medicine  under  the  professors  of  that  some  establbhment  could  be  procured  for  him. 
university.  His  benevolent  disposition  soon  in-  Goldsmith,  unwilling  to  be  a  burden  to  his 
volved  him  in  difficulties ;  and  he  was  obliged  friend,  eagerly  embraced  an  offer  which  was 
precipitately  to  leave  Scotland,  in  consequence  made  him  soon  after  to  assist  the  late  Uev.  Dr. 
of  an  engagement  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  for  Milner  in  an  academy  at  Peckham ;  and  ac- 
a  fellow-student.  A  few  iays  after,  about  the  quitted  himself  greatly  to  the  doctor's  satis- 
begicning  of  1754,  he  arrived  in  Sunderland,  faction ;  but  having  obtained  some  reputation, 
near  Newcastle,  where  he  was  arrested  at  the  suit  by  the  criticisms  he  had  written  in  the  Monthly 
of  a  tailor  in  Edinburgh,  to  whom  he  had  given  Review,  Mr.  Griffith,  the  proprietor,  engaged 
security  for  his  friend.  By  the  good  offices  of  him  in  the  compilation  of  it ;  and,  resolving  to 
Lachlan  Maclane,  esq.  and  Dr.  Sleigh,  then  in  pursue  the  profession  of  an  author,  he  returned 
college,  he  was  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  to  London,  as  the  mart  where  abilities  of  every 
bailiff;  and  took  his  passage  on  board  a  Dutch  kind  meet  distinction  and  reward.  As  his  finances 
ship  to  Rotterdam,  where,  after  a  short  stay,  he  were  not  in  a  good  state,  he  adopted  a  plan  of 
proceeded  to  Brussels.  He  then  visited  great  the  strictest  economy ;  and  took  lodgings  in  an 
part  of  Flanders ;  and  after  passing  some  time  obscure  court  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  he  wrote 
at  Strasburg  and  Louvain,  where  he  took  the  de-  several  ingenious  pieces.  The  late  Mr.  New- 
gree  of  M.  B.,  he  accompanied  an  English  gen-  berry,  who  gave  great  encouragement  to  men  of 
tleman  to  Berne  and  Geneva.  He  travelled  on  literary  abilities,  became  a  patron  to  him,  and 
foot  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  tour,  having  introduced  him  as  one  of  the  writers  in  the 
left  England  with  very  little  money.    Being  ca-  Public  Ledger,  in  which  his  Citizen  of  the  World 

Eable  of  sustaining  fatigue,  and  not  easily  terri-  originally  appeared,  under  the  title  of  Chinese 

ed  at  danger,  h^  became  enthusiastically  fond  Letters.    His  fortune  now  began  to  improve, 

of  visiting  different  countries.      He  had  some  The  simplicity  of  his  character,  the  integrity  of 

knowledge  of  French  and  of  music,  and  played  his  heart,  and  tlie  merit  of  his  productions,  made 

tolerably  well  on  the  German  flute;  whicn,  from  his  company  very  acceptable  to  a  number  of  re- 

an  amusement,  became  at  limes   the   means  spectable  mmilies;  and  he  emerged  from  his 

of  subsistence.    His  learning  procured  him  an  snabby  apartments  in  the  Old  Bailey  to  the  po- 

hospitable  reception  at  most  of  the  religious  liter  air  of  the  Temple,  where  he  took  handsome 

houses;  and  his  music  made  him  welcome  to  the  chambers,  and  lived  in  a  genteel  style.    The 


played  one  of  my  most  merry  tunes ;  and  that  Grarden  theatre,  and  placed  him  in  the  first  rank 

procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  of  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Among 

tor  the  next  day :  but  in  truth,  I  must  own,  when-  many  other  persons  of  distinction  who  were  de- 

ever  I  attempted  to  entertain  persons  of  a  higher  sirous  to  know  him,  was  the  duke  of  Northum- 

rank,    they   always  thought    my  performance  berland :  and  a  circumstance  that  attended  his 

odious,  and  never  made  me  any  return  for  my  introduction  to  that  nobleman  shows  a  striking 

endeavours  to  please  them.'    On  his  arrival  at  trait  of  his  character.  '  I  was  invited,*  said  the 

Genevp^  he  was  recommended  as  a  travelling  Doctor.,  'by  my  friend  Mr.  Percy, to  wait  upon 

tutor  to  a  young  man  who  had  been  left  a  con-  the  duke,  in  consequence  of  the  satisfaction  he 

sidemble  sum  of  money  by  his  uncle,  a  pawn-  had   received  from  the  perusal  of  some  of  my 

broker,    near    Holbom.     During    Goldsmith's  productions.     I   dressed   myself   in   the    best 

continuance  in  Switzerland,  he  assiduously  cul-  manner  I  could ;  and,  after  studying  some  com- 

tivated  his  poetical  talents,  of  which  he  gave  pliments  I  thought  necessary  on  such  an  occasion, 

tome  proofs  while  at  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  proceeded  to  Northnmberland-housey  and  ac- 
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fjuainted  the  serrants  that  I  had  particular  V.u-  In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child, 
siness  with  hb  Grace.    They  showed  me  into  The  learned  leisure  he  loved  to  enjoy  was  often 
an  antichamber;  where,  after  waiting  some  t  me,  interrupted  by  distresses  which  arose  from  the 
a  gentleman,  very  genteely  dressed,  made  his  liberality  of  his  temper,  and  which  sometime! 
appearance.    Talking  him  for  the  duke,  I  deli-  threw  him  into  loua  fits  of  passion ;  but  this 
vered  all  the  fine  things  I  had  composed  in  order  impetuosity  was  corrected  upon  reflection ;  and 
to  compliment  him  on  the  honor  he  had  done  his  servants  have  been  known  upon  these  occa- 
me ;  wnen,  to  my  great  astonishment,  he  told  roe  sions,  purposely  to  throw  themselves  in  his  way, 
I  had  mistaken  him  for  his  master,  who  would  that  they  might  profit  by  it  immediately  after ; 
see  me  immediately.    At  this  instant  the  duke  for  he  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  reproved, 
came  into  the  apartment ;  and  I  was  so  confused  was  certain  of  being  rewarded  for  it.     The  uni- 
on the  occasion,  that  I  wanted  words  barely  suf-  versal  esteem  in  which  his  poems  were  held,  and 
ficient  to  express  the  sense  I  entertained  of  the  the  repeated  pleasure  they  gave  in  the  perusal,  is  a 
duke's  politeness,  and  went  away  extremely  cha-  striking  test  of  their  merit.    He  was  a  stud  ious  and 
gxined  at  the  bluuder  I  had  committed.'  Another  correct  observer  of  nature ;  happy  in  the  selection 
anecdote  exhibits  the  strict  integrity  of  his  cha-  of  hb  images,  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and 
racter.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  his  De-  in  the  harmony  of  his  versification ;  and,  though 
serted  Village,  the  bookseller  had  given  him  a  his  embarrassed  situati^^.prevented  him  from 
note  for  100  guineas  for  the  copy,  which  the  finally  revising  many  of  his  productions,  his 
Doctor  mentioned  a  few  hours  after  to  one  of  Hermit,  his  Traveller,  and  his  Deserted  Village, 
bis  friends :  who  observed,  it  was  a  very  great  claim  a  place  among  the  most  finished  pieces  in 
suin  for  so  short  a  perfonnance :  '  In  truth/  re-  the  English  language.     Besides  the  works  above 
plied  Goldsmith,  *  I  think  so  too,  I  have  not  mentioned,  he  wrote,  1.  History  of  the  Earth 
Deen  easy  since  I  received  it ;  therefore  I  will  and  Animated  Nature,  6  vols  8vo.    2.  History 
go  hack  and  return  him  his  note : '  which  he  of  England,  4  vols.  8vo.     3.  History  of  Rome^ 
absolutely  did ;  and  left  it  entirely  to  the  book-  2  vols.    4.  Abridgements  of  the  two  last  for  the 
seller  to  pay  him  according  to  the  profits  pro-  use  of  schools.     5.  A  view  of  Experimental 
duced  by  tlie  sale  of  the  piece;  which,  however,  Philosophy,  3  vols.  8vo.    A  posthumous  work, 
turned  out  very  considerable.    During  the  last  6.  Miscellanies,  &c. 

rehearsal  of  hijt  comedy,  entitled,  She  stoops  to  GOLETTA,  or  Gouletta,  the  port  of  Tunis, 
Conquer,  which  Mr.  Coleman  had  no  opinion  being  a  channel  of  communication  between  the 
would  succeed,  on  the  Doctor's  objecting  to  the  lake  and  sea.  It  was  formerly  deep  and  exten- 
repetition  of  one  of  Tony  Lumpkin*s  speeches,  sive,  but  is  reduced  now  to  a  depth  nowhere  ex- 
being  apprehensive  it  might  injure  the  plsiy>  the  ceeding  six  feet.  It  is  defended  on  each  side  by 
manager  with  great  keenness  replied,  '  rsha,  my  a  well-built  castle. 

dear  Dr.  do  not  be  fearful  of  squibs,  when  we        GOLF,  a  game  much  practised  in  Scotland, 

have  been  sitting  almost  these  two  hours  upon  and  said  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country.     It  has 

a  barrel  of  gunpowder.'     The  piece,  however,  been  very  ancient ;  for  there  are  statutes  prohib- 

was  received  with  uncommon  applause  by  the  iting  it  as  early  as  1457,  lest  it  should  interfere 

audience ;  and  the  severity  of  Coleman's  obser-  with  the  sport  of  archery.  Some  derive  the  name 

vation  put  an  end  to  he  Doctor's  friendship  for  from  a  Dutch  game,  called  Kolf,  in  some  respects 

him.     Notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  his  similar,  being  played  with  clubs,  though  in  others 

pieces,  by  some  of  which  he  cleared  £1800  in  very  different.    Golf  is  commonly  played  on 

one  year,  his  circumstances  were  not  in  a  pros-  rugged  broken  ground,  covered  with  snort  grass, 

perous  5ituation ;  partly  owing  to  the  liberality  near  the  sea-shore.    A  field  of  this  sort  is  in 

01    bis  disposition,   and  partly  to   a  habit  of  Scotland  called  links.    The  game  is  generally 

gaming,  of  the  arts  of  which  he  knew  very  little,  played  in  parties  of  one  or  two  on  each  side, 

and  thus  became  the  prey  of  those  who  took  Each  party  has  an  exceedingly  hard  ball,  some  what 

advantage  of  his  simplicity.    Before  his  death  larger  than  a  hen's  egs:.    This  they  strike  with  a 

he  published  the  prospectus  of  a  Universal  Die-  slender  and  elastic  club,  about  four  feet  long, 

tionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  and,  as  his  literary  crooked  in  the  head,  and  having  lead  run  into  it 

friends.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  to  make  it  heavy.    The  ball,  being  struck  with 

Beauclerc,  Mr.  Garrick,  and  others,  had  under-  this  club,  will  fly  to  the  distance  of  200  yards, 

taken  to  furnish  him  with  articles  upon  different  and  the  game  is  gained  by  the  party  who  puts 

subjects,  he  entertained  the  most  sanoruine  ex-  his  ball  into  the  hole  with  the  fewest  strokes, 

pectations  from  it.    The  undertaking,  however,  But  the  game  does  not  depend  solely  upon  the 

did  not  meet  with  that  encouragement  from  the  striking  of  the  longest  ball,  but  also  upon  mea- 

booksellers,  which  he  had  imagined  it  would  re-  suring  the  strength  of  the  stroke,  and  applying  it 

ceive;  and  he  lamented  this  circumstance  almost  in  such  directions  as  to  lay  the  ball  in  smooth 

to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.    He  had  been  for  ground,  whence  it  may  be  easily  moved  at  the 

tome  years  afflicted,   at  different  times,  with  a  next  stroke.    To  encourage  this  amusement,  the 

violent  strangury,  which  contributed  to  embitter  city  of  Edinburgh,  A.  D.  1744,  gave  to  the  conr-. 

the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  and  which,  united  with  pany  of  golfers  a  silver  club,  to  be  played  fos 

the  vexations  which  he  suffered  upon  other  occa-  annual)^  by  the  members,  the  victor  to  append  a 

sions,  brought  on  akind  of  habitual  despondency,  gold  or  silver  piece  to  the  prize.  For  their  better 

In  this  unhappy  condition  he  was  attacked  by  a  accommodation,  twenty-two  of  the  members  sub- 

oervous  fever,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  on  scribed  £30  each  in  1768  for  building  a  house 

the  4th  of  April,  1774.    His  character  is  justly  for  their  meetings.    The  spot  chosen   for  this 

expressed  by  Pope : —  purpose  was  the  south  west  comer  of  Leith  links^ 
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whsere  an  area  was  feued  from  the  magistrates  of  whose  works  were  then  held  in  higher  estioMtiai 

Edinburgh,  and  a  commodious  house  and  tarem  than  his  own :  for  he  had  adopted  a  new  manoer^ 

built  upon  it.  which  he  pursued  because   he   thought  it  so- 

GOLIUS  (James),  a  celebrated  professor  of  perior.    It  is  said  that,  with  one  of  them,  the 

Arabic  and  the  mathematics  at  Leyden,  descend-  Circumcision,  which  he  smoked  to  give  it  the 

ed  from  a  very  honorable  family,  and  bom  at  the  more   plausible    air  of  antiquity,    be    actiully 

Hague  in  1596.    He  studied  at  Leyden,  under  deceived  some  of  the  first  connoisseurs  of  ibi: 

Erpenius ;  and,  having  acquired  the  learned  Ian-  age ;  by  one  of  whom  it  was  bought  for  an  on- 

guages,  travelled  into  Asia  and  Africa.    He  was  ginal  engraving  of  Albert  Durer.    The  subjtcu 

esteemed  and  honored  by  Mulev  Zidan,  empe-  of  these  plates  are.  The  Annunciation  of  the  \  ir- 

ror  of  Morocco  and  the  grand  signior.      lie  gin ;  Her  meeting  with  Elizabeth ;  the  Natir.ty ; 

brought  home  many  MSS.  to  Leyden ;  and  in  Uie  Circumcision ;  the  Adoration  of  the  NV  m 

1624  succeeded  Erpenius.    As  he  had  been  an  Men;  the  Holy  Family.    2.  The  Judgment  (/ 

eye-witness  of  the  wretched  state  of  Christianity  Midas ;  and,  3,  The  Venetian  Ball  (both  lar^ 

in  the  Mahommedan  countries,  he  endeavoured  to  plates  lengthwise),  from  Theodore  Bernard.   4. 

procure  a  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  The  Boy  and  Dog,  a  middling  sized  upright  plu^ 

the  original  language,  with  a  translation  into  the  from  a  design  of  his  own ;  an  admirable  pnoi- 

vulgar  Greek,  by  an  Archimandrite ;  and,  as  5.  The  Necromancer,  a  middling  sized  upric^i 

some  of  these  Christians  use  the  Arabic  tongue  oval  print,  in  chiaro-scuro.      6.  Night  in  ber 

in  divine  service,  he  also  dispersed  among  them  Chariot,  the  same. 

an  Arabic  translation  of  the  Confession  of  the       Goltzius  (Hubert),  a  learned  German,  bon 

Protestants,  with  the  Catechism  and  Liturgy,  in  Venlo,  in  Gueldres,  in  1526.     He  travel! >  1 

He  was  likewise  appointed  interpreter  to  the  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  to  m^k.^ 

states  for  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  other  collections  of  medals,  &c.    He  was  the  author  if 

eastern  languages.    He  published,  1.  The  life  of  several  excellent  works,  in  which  he  was  so  accu- 

Tamerlane,  in  Arabic.    2.  The  history  of  the  rate,  that  he  had  them  printed  at  his  own  hoost, 

Saracens,  written  by  Elmacin.    3.  Alrerganus's  under  his  own  correction,  and  even  engraved  iha 

elements  of  Astronomy,  with  a  new  version,  and  plates  with  hb  own  hand.     Among  these  his 

learned  commentaries.    4.  An  excellent  Arabic  Imperatorum  fere  omnium  vive  imagines,  i  J. 

lexicon.    5.  A  Persian  Dictionary.    He  died  in  Cesare  ad  Carolum  V.  ex  veteribos  numiinBti- 

1667.  bus,  is  an  admirable  work.    He  died  at  Bni^o, 

GOLL,  n.s.    Corrupted,  as  Skinner  thinks,  in  1583,  aged  fifty-seven, 
from  Sax.  )ia1  or  |k>1,  wnence  foal'win,  to  handle        GOMBROON,  or  Bukder  Abbas,  a  ct]^ 

or  manage.    Hands ;   paws ;  claws.    Used  in  brated  sea-port  of  Laristan,  in  Persia,  on  a  bar 

contempt,  and  obsolete.  of  the  gulf  of  Ormus.    Its  trade  was  formtrir 

They  set  hands,  and  Mopaa  put  her  golden  goOi  extensive,  being  the  principal  port  of  all  the  M)cti 

among  them ;  and  blind  fortone,  that  saw  not  the  of  Persia.    The  customs  now  do  not  amount  tt 

colour  of  them,  gave  her  the  pxe^minence.     Sidney,  more  than  20,000  rupees  annually.  It  is  foitiat  i 

GOLLEN,  or  Gella,  a  strait  of  the  Baltic,  with  double  walls,  and  is  subject  to  the  iouoa 

between  Stralsund  and  Rugen.    On  the  north  it  of  Mascat. 

is  gradually  filling  up  with  sand,  but  is  extend-       COMER,  in  Scripture  history,  the  sod  of  J:- 

ing  eastward.  pheth  (Gen.  x.  2),  and,  according  to  Joiep^cs 

GOLNITZ,  a  town  in  the  palatinate  of  Zvps,  hiher  to  the  people  of  Galatia.    The  anciect  ir^ 

Upper  Hungary,  where  iron  abounds.     It  is  habitants  of  that  country  were  called  Gomx^vi 

fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Kapsdorf.    Popula-  before  the  Galatians  seized  possession  of  it  T^ 

tion  5000.  Chaldee  places   Gomer  in  Africa ;  Bocbait  r 

GOLTZIUS  (Henry),  a  famous  engraver  and  Phrygia,  De<»use  Phiygia,  in  Greek,  has  th« 

painter,  bom  in  1558,  at  Mulbreck,  in  the  duchy  same  signification  (a  coal)  as  Gomer  in  Hfbrt« 

of  Juliers.    He  was  taught  engraving  by  Theo-  and  Sy riac.    Others  are  of  opinion  that  tht  u- 

dore  Van  Cuerenhert.      He  travelled  through  cient  Cimbri,  or  Cimmerians,  sprang  from  <^''^ 

Germany  into  Italy  ;  visited  Bologna,  Florence,  mer,  and  probably  from  them  the  Welsh,  cxI'  ^- 

Naples,  Venice,  and  Rome.    In  this  journey  he  Cymri.     It  is  not  improbable  that  Goukn  • ' 

adopted  a  singular  disguise,  making  his  servant  the  Gomerites,  his  descendants,  peopled  hlf*'  -^ 

pass  for  his  master,  while  he  himself  appeared  Germany  and  Gaul ;  the  name  German  sot  di^ 

as  a  servant,  kept  by  the  other  merely  tor  his  fering  much  from  Gomerian.    Cluvier  roo/^~ 

skill    in  painting.      Under    this   disguise    he  turing  that  the  ancient  Celtica  compTchf!-^i 

enjoyed   life   in  all  its  variety.     On  his  return  Illyria,  Germany,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  Pn^*<^> 

he  settled  at  Haerlem,  where  he  died  in  1617,  Isles,  as  all  these  people  anciently  spoke  tbe  »c> 

aged    fifty-nine.      No    man     ever    surpassed,  language,  farther  supposes  that  Gomer,  or  h-« 

and  few  have  equalled,  him  in  the  command  family,  peopled  the  countries  in  Asia,  bct*^'^ 

of    the     graver    and     freedom    of    execution,  the  Parouamisus  and  mount  Imaus,  and  bct«««3 

He   copi^  the  style  of  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  the  confiuence  of  the  Oxus  and  Oby;  wbeac* 

of  Leyden,  and  other  old  masters,  with  aston-  these  people  are  called  Gomares  by  Ptolcmr  ^* 

ishing    exactness.       He    engraved    several    of  Mela. 

his  own  designs  on  wood,  in  chiaro-scuro.    Of       Gomer,  a  county  of  Hungary,  between  ^'^• 

his  prints,  which  are  very  numerous,  the  follow-  of  Liptau  and  Borsod,  and  extending  ak>o:  t- " 

ing  are  the  most  celebrated  :  1.  Six  large  upright  rivers  Rima  and  Sajo.  The  county  of  Ris-U^o: 

plates,styled  his  master-pieces.  These  he  engraved,  was  annexed  tp  it  in  1802  ;  the  two  together  r  ~ 

to  show  that  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  imitat-  taining  an  area  of  1610  square  miles,  and  M^*^^  -'' 

ing   the   styles  of  Durer,  Lucas^  and  others,  inhabitants,    ^ts  most  remarkable  mousami  tn 
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the  Ocbsenberg  and  Sunetz,  connected  with  the  At  tbe  west  end  of  the  town  is  the  king's  palace ; 

Carpathians.     Here  are  foaod  the  best  iron,  and  formerly  a  structure  of  considerable  consequence. 

al  Tlieissholtz  the  only  natural  magnets  in  Hun-  See  Abyssikia.    The  hill  on  which  the  town  is 

gaiy.    The  bread  is  also  celebrated.    At  Agtelek  built  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  through 

there  is  also  a  curious  cavern.    The  town  has  which  run  two  rivers :  one,  the  Kakha,  coming 

about  2000  inhabitants,  and  is  ninety-two  miles  from  the  mountain  of  the  Sun,  flanks  all  the  south 

N.  N.  £.  of  Budah.  of  the  town  ;  while  the  other  called  the  Angrab, 

GOMERA,  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  Ca-  falling  from  the  mountain  Waggora,  encompasses 

Daiy  Isles,  consists  properly  of  a  lofty  mountain,  it  on  the  north  and  north-€ast:  both  unite  at  the 

the  upper  part  of  which  is  in  winter  coxered  bottom  of  the  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

with  snow.    It  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  south  of  the  town.    Upon  the  bank  opposite  to 

ten  wide,  but  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  coast;  Gondar,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  a  town 

the  centre  being  a  great  forest    The  capital,  of  of  the  Mahommedans.  These  places  with  the  pro^ 

this  name,  is  situated  on  the  east  coast,  and  has  vince   around    are  now  in  the   hands   of  the 

a  good  harbour.    Population  about  7000.  £igb-  Galla. 

teen  miles  south-west  of  Teneriffe.    Long.  17^  GONDI  (John  Francis  Paul),  cardinal  de 

8*  W.,  lat.  S8°  6'  N.  Retz,  was  the  son  of  Philip  Emanuel  de  Gondi, 

G0MPH01SIS,  n.  $,    Gr.  yo/i^c,  a  nail.    A  count  de  Joigny,  lieutenant-general,  &c.,  and  was 

particular  form  of  articulation.  bom  in  1613.    From  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 

Oimfikomt  is  the  conngxton  of  a  tooth  ttt.iti  socket,  he  first  became  coadjutor  to  his  uncle  John 

TFimMM.  Francis  de  Grondi,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1654 

GOMPHaENA,  globe  amaranth,  eternal  or  as  archbishop  of  Paris;  and  was  finally  made  a 

everlasting  flower,  in  botany,   a  genus  of  the  cardinal.   He  has  drawn  his  own  character  in  his 

digynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants ;  memoirs  with  impartiality.    From  the  greatest 

natural    order  fifty-fourth,  miscellanese.      cal.  degree  of   debauchery,  and    still   languishine 

colored  ;  the  exterior  one  triphyllous,  or  diphyl-  under  its  conseqaences,he  made  himself  admired 

lous,  with  two  carinated  connivent  leaflets ;   the  m  a  popular  preacher.    At  the  age  of  twenty- 

oectarium  cylindrical,  with  ten  teeth :  caps,  mo-  three  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  against 

nospennous.    There  are  ten  species ;  only  one  ^e  lifb  of  cardinal  Richelieu ;  he  precipitated 

of  whidi  is  commonly  cultivatea  in  our  gardens,  ^e  parliament  into  cabals,  and  the  people  into 

Tiz.  the  sedition :  and  was,  says  M.  Voltaire,  the  first 

G.  globosa.  It  has  an  upright  stalk  branching  bishop  who  carried  on  a  civil  war  without  the 

all  around,  two  or  three  feet  high,  garnished  with  mask  of  religion.    However,  he  was  at  last 

oval,  lanceolate,  opposite  leaves ;    and    every  obliged  to  quit  France ;  and  he  lived  the  life  of 

branch  and  side-shoot  terminated  by  a  close  glo-  ^  Tarrant  exile  for  five  or  six  years,  till  the  death 

bular  head  of  flowers,  composed  of  numerous,  ^  ^  fifi'e&t  enemy  cardinal  Mazarin,  when  he 

▼err  small  starry  florets,  closely  covered  with  dry  i^etumed.    After  assisting  in   the  conclave  at 

scaly  calices  placed  imbricatim,  persistent  and  Rome,  which  chose  Clement  IX.,  he  retired 

beautifully  coloredpurple,  white,  red,  or  striped  from  the  world.  Voltaire  says,  that  in  his  youth 

and  variegated.    The  Aowers  themselves  are  so  be  lived  like  Catiline,  and  in  his  old  age  like 

small  and  closely  covered  with  scaly  calices,  that  Atticus.    He  died  in  1679.    He  wrote  his  me- 

ifaey  scarcely  appear.    The  numerous  closely  moirs  in  his  retirement;  the  best  edition  of 

placed  scaly  coverings,  being  of  a  dry  firm  con-  ^hich  is  that  of  Amsterdam,  4  vols.  12mo.y 

sistence,  colored  and  glittering,  collected  into  a  1710. 

compact  round  head,  about  Sie  size  of  an  ordi-  GO?f DOLA,  n.  t.  \     Fr.  gondole,     A  boat 

nary  cherry,  make  a  fine  appearance.    They  are  Go'ndolieb.          i  much  used  in  Venice ;  a 

annual  pbuits,  natives  of  India ;  and  require  ar-  small  boat :  the  gondolier  is  the  boatman. 

tificial  beat  to  raise  and  forwanl  them  to  a  pro-  g^  ^^  ^1^  ^^^ 

per  growth,  so  that  they  may  flower  in  pcrfec  ^^^^g  ^j,.  .bore,  m  .wift  m  glance  of  eye, 

turn,  and  produce  npe  seed.    They  flower  from  a  little  gandelay,  bedecked  trim 

June  to  November ;  and  if  the  flowers  are  gather-  with  boughs  and  harboart  woven  cunningly. 

ed  when  at  full  growth,  and  placed  out  of  the  Sjpeiuer. 

son  ihey  will  retain  their  beauty  several  months.  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together  LoTenzo  and  ht« 

GOMUT,  a  navigable  river  of  Bengal,  which  amorous  Jessica.       ShaJupearo,  Merchant  of  Veniee, 

traverses  the  district  of  Tippera  from    east  to  Your  fair  daughter, 

west,  and  &lls  into  the  Mcgna,  some  miles  to  the  Transported  with  no  worse  nor  better  guard, 

north  of  Chandpoor.     It  is  navigable  at  all  sea-  But  with  a  knave  of  hire,  a  gondolier, 

sons.  To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor. 

GONAVE,  an  island  |and  town  in  the  bay  of  Shakepeare. 

Leogane,  on  the  western  side  of  St.  Domingo.  It  As  with  gondoUu  and  men,  his 

is  forty  miles  long,  and  about  nine  broad.     Pe-  Good  excellence  the  duke  of  Venice 

tite  Gonave  is  a  smaller  isle,  about  two  miles  Sails  out,  and  gives  the  gulph  a  ring.    Prior, 

each  way,  separated  from  the  south-east  comer  Nor  shall  the  muse  through  narrow  Venice  stray, 

of  this  by  a  channel  three  miles  wide.     Forty  where  gondoUu  their  painted  oars  display.         C^y. 

miles  west  by  north-west  of  Port  au  Prince.  #f  i,  g^^^  ^jo  hear 

GONDAR,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  seated  At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlight  deep, 

on  the  top  of  a  hill  of  considerable  height,  and  The  song  of  oar  of  Adria's  gondolitr, 

tmrounded  by  a  valley  of  that  name.     It  con>  By  distance  mellowed,  o'er  the  waters  sweep, 

tains  aboat  10,000  families  in  times  of  peace.  Bgroiu. 

Vol.  X.  U 
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•  GONE,  pari,  preter.    From  go.    See  2b  Go.  natural  flux  of  fluid  from  the  nrethn  in  xaalea, 

Advanced  ;  forward  in  progress.  with  or  without  libidinous  desires.    Femalo, 

I  have  knowa  sheep  eared  of  the  rot,  when  they  however,  are  subject  to  the  same  complaint  m 

have  not  been  &r  gone  with  it,  only  by  being  put  into  some  forms.     He  makes  four  species,  viz.: — 

broomlanda.                                                Martkmr.  1.  Gonorrhcea  pura,  or  benigna;  a  puriform 

The  OUcTvator  if  nrnch  the  brisker  of  the  two,  and,  discharge  from  the  urethra,  wi&out  djrsuria,  or 

I  think,  farther  gene  of  late  in  lyes  and  impodenco  lascivious  inclination,  aod  not  following  an  im- 

than  his  Presbyterian  brother.                           8»ifi.  vmt  CODDexion. 

Ruined ;  undone.  2.  Gonorrhoea  impora,  .maligna,  syphilitica, 

He  must  kaow  'tis  none  of  your  daughter  nor  my  virulenta ;  a  discharge  resembling  pus,  from  the 

sitter }  we  are  gone  else.  urethra,  vnth  heat  of  urine,  &C.,  after  impure 

Shahepwre,    WkUer'e  Tale.  coition,  to  which  often  succeeds  a  discharge  of 

111  tell  the  story  of  my  life,  mucus  from  the  urethra,  with  little  or  no  dysuiy, 

And  the  paiticular  accidenu  gone  by,  called  a  gleet.    This  disease  b  also  called  floor 

Since  I  came  to  this  isle.            id.  Tempett.  ^Ibus  malignus.     Blennonbagia  by  Swediaar. 

Lort ;  departed.  In  English,  a  clap,  from  the  old  French  word 

When  her  masters  saw  that  the  hope  of  their  gains  clapises,  which  were  public  shops,   kept  aod 

were  gone,  they  caught  Paul  and  Silas.  ^^  inhabited   by  single  prostitutes,  and  generaUy 

Spe«A  is  confined  to  the  living,  and  impaled  to  F^"^"^^  ^  ^  particular  quarter  of  the  town,  a, 

only^ose  that  ne  in  presence,  imd  U  transient  and  *   ^^^M  '^S^  *•>«  S^  »°  "^«^  <^^.«*^P«« 

g^                                                         Holder,  t^'^ns  m  Italy.    In  Germany  the  disorder  u 

_     ,     ,           J  r       ivr  named  tripper,  from  dripping;  and  id  French, 

Dead;  departed  from  life.  chaudpiase,  from  the   heal   and    scalding  in 

I  mourn  Adonis  dead  and  gone,                Oldham.  makinff  water 

A  dog,  that  has  his  nose  held  in  the  vapour  loses  ^^            *                         A*tjri-i 

all  signs  of  life :  but  carried  into  the  air,  or  thrown  Oonsalvo,  Hernandez  y  Aquilar,  de  Cordofa, 

into  a  lake,  recovers,  if  not  quite  gone.  called  the  great  captain  (el  eran  capilan),  wa^ 

Additon  on  Itatg,  born  at  Montilla,  near  Cordova,  in  1443,  and. 

GCNFALON,  ».«.  >     lul.  gon/aA>n ;  French  r^l^e"  fifteen    years  of  age,    served  jnider  hii 

Go'kpanoi..*             5    gonfanok;   Islandic,  father,  don  Diego,  against  the  Moors  of  Granida. 

gmfana  from  gujm,  a  batUe,  and  fam,  a  ilag  ^s  a  reward  of  his  bravery,  Henry  IV.,  kioe  o( 

<Lye).    An  ensign ;  a  standard.  Castile,  intrusted  ^hirn  ^ith  the  comn^and  of  i 

'.          j,^        J             u-uj         J  company,  with  which  he  spread  terror  to  the 

Ten  thousand  thousand  ensuns  nigh  advanced,  „  ft  hm^i^  j   z     aa^^   a -j^j.i^ 

Standards  and  gonfalons.  W  van  Ld  rear,  ^?7  S»^?L^'  Malaga,  and,  in  1460,  decided  ^ 

Stceam  in  the  sir/                                       MUiem.  ^'^^^X  ^^^'  Yeguas.  The  king  himself  knighted 

/-.rkxrrkXT/^  a               r  au    n    j    •  i    j     ^  *"™  00  the  field  of  battle.    From  1458  to  1467, 

GONONG  API,  one  of  ^e  Banda  islands  at  ^,^  ^„^  ^^^  distinction  agunst  the  Moon, 

the  north^t  end  of  the  harbour  «f  Beema,in  tbii  ,,  .^^  ^         „f  Gibraltar  and  in  the  Cttlooa. 

island  of  Sumbaws  and  forming  &e  vest  side  of  ^,.    j£„  ^  ^^y^  ^  j,         Ferdinand  sod 

the  entrance  of  SaRT  Straits.    It  w  a  volcunc  13,1^,1^  having  ascended  the  throne,   and  the 

mounta»ii,about  1500  feet  in  height,  terininating  ^j      ^  p^^^^^  having  dechred  w  a«a<»: 

4n  two  high  peaks ;  the  soil  being  astonishingly  them.  Gonsalro  contributed  not  a  littlelotfce 

ferule.    It  IS  on  y  separated  from  Neira  by  a  ^^.^     „f  j       ;„  ^„g     In  the  bloody  warcf 

parrow  strait,  and  has  the  appearance  of  an  im-  Onnada  he  took  many  places  by  tuim,'f^ 

mense  heap  of  cinders.  ranqaished   the  boldest   jjoots  who  dawTlo 

GoNOKO  Telw,  or  Tommie  Bay,  a  laijge  ^j,]  him  in  single  combat.    Granada  finliy 

bay  of  the  island  of  Celebe^nearlv  180  mil«  ,„b„i„ed,  and,  m  the  entry  of  the  eonqumn 

long  from  ^t  to  wert,  and  from  fifty  to  nine^  he  was  appointed  to  carry  the  teg  of  Castile. 

^"f^L.  ^*/^P'y  «nf  «»*»<»»  north-«Bt  coast,  Ferdinandthen  sent  him  with  5,600  men  lo  asM« 

and  abounds  m  small  rocky  isUnds  and  shoabs  his  reUUfe,  Frederic,  king  of  Naples,  against  tb. 

(«rUculMly  towards  the  «>«*  coast.  Longitude  F^„ch.    Having  secured  that   throne,  he  ■*- 

of  &e  entrance  124-  E^  lat  0°  1/  &  t„„ed  to  Spain,  where  he  was  engaged  io  «*- 

G0NO80  Telu^  or  GooMORC  Telix),  a  town  jewing  the  Moors,  in  the  Alpuiarta^^hen  Loo» 

of  Celebes,  situated  on  a  iirer  of  the  same  nam^  ^i,„f  prance  renewed  the  war  against  Napln 

on  the  south  side  of  the  above  bay.    The  Dutdk  ,„  „<,©,  Gonsalvo  again  set  sail  with  a  corps  e» 

had  foimerly  a  «ettletnent  here,  which  in  179T  4300  men,  ostensibly  to  aswsl  theVeoetins 

was  taken  by  the  English.    The  inhabihints  w  agai„,t   the  Turks.     He  delivered  Zawe  wd 

Malays,  who  rany  on  a  coiisiderable  trade  in  the  Cephalonia  from  the  infidels,  and  lestsitd  ihM 

expottotion  of  gold,  tortoise-sheU,  &c.    Ix>ng.  ^  Venice.    He  then  landed  in  Sicily,  and  »- 

LSv!nD«,T.A             r>                   I  '«»™«*  *•  king  of  Naples  that  he  was  woe  i« 

GONOBRH(Z  A,  n.  1.    Gr.  70t«c  and  (»«.  ^„^  ^^^^     ^  ^f  «,« kingdom  whidi,  by  vntat 

A  morbid  running  of  venereal  hurts.  „f  ^  ,^,^  ^i,h    Louis  XU^  bad  Wlen  to 

Rmty  mommy  or  ttona  mommy  grawt  on  tfa«  top*  Spain.    Frederick,   finding   himself  so  dosflj 

ot  Ugh  rocks;  th«y  powder  ud  boil  it  in  milk,  and  pressed  by  two  enemies,  finally  retired  with  S:* 

then  give  it  to  stop  9<iMrr«Mai.                frefdward.  treasures  into  an  island.    The  French,  aader  i'-» 

GoNORRHtEA,   from   yoyif,  the   semen,   and  duke  of  Nemours,  entered  Naples,  whik  Goo- 

|M«.  toflow;  from  a  supposition  of  the  ancients,  salvo  secured  Calabria,  and,  according  to  v* 

that  it  was  a  seminal  flux.    A  genus  of  disease  articles  of  the  treaty,  demanded  also  Bwlita'* 

in  the  class  locales,  and  order  apocenoaes  of  Dr.  and  Capitanata.    To  this  the  Frendi,  who  fo»- 

OnUen's  arrangement,  who  defines  it  a  preter-  sidered  them  as  belonging  to  their  part  (Abnnxu^ 
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would  not  consent.  The  result  was  a  war  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  which  was  carried  on 
with  a  fariety  of  fortune,  until  Gonsalvo,  by  the 
victoiy  near  Seminara,  in  1502,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  both  Calabrias.  In  1503  he  gained  a 
still  more  important  victory  near  Cerignola,  in 
consequence  of  which  Abmtzo  and  Apulia  sub- 
mitted, and  Gonsalvo  marched  into  Naples.  He 
then  sat  down  before  Gaeta.  As  the  siege  was 
protractedi  be  gave  up  the  command  to  don 
Pedro  Navarro,  and  advanced  to  meet  the 
enemy.  He  defeated  the  marquis  of  Mantua ; 
aod^  OS  the  Garigliano,  with  8,000  men,  obtained 
a  cx>mplete  victory  over  30,000  French,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  the  fall  of  Gaeta.  The 
possession  of  Naples  was  now  secured.  Ferdi- 
nand bestowed  upon  him  the  duchy  of  Sesa,  and 
appointed  him  viceroy  of  Naples,  with  unlimited 
powers.  His  kindness,  justice,  and  magnanimity 
soon  procured  him  the  favor  of  the  people.  His 
prosperity,  however,  raised  up  powerful  enemies 
a;^ain8t  him,  whose  insinuations  so  far  prevailed 
with  Ferdinand,  that  he  at  first  diminished  his 
power,  and  finally  recalled  him  from  his  post. 
Ferdinand  even  went  to  Naples  himself,  and  took 
Gonsalvo  with  him  back  to  Spain,  and  made 
him  grand  master  of  the  order  of  St  James. 
Gonsalvo,  dissatisfied  with  having  lost  his  influ- 
ence, conspired  with  the  high  constable  of 
Castile  against  the  king,  whose  prudent  measures, 
however,  quelled  the  insurrection  in  its  very 
commencement.  Gonsalvo  retired  to  his  estates 
in  Granada.  His  differences  with  the  king,  wh« 
showed  the  greatest  forbearance  towards  his  old 
hero,  continued  for  a  long  time.  They  were  at 
last  reconciled,  and  Gonsalvo  was  upon  the  point 
of  again  assuming  the  command  of  an  army, 
when  he  died  at  Granada  in  1515. 

GONTAULT  (Armand  de),  lord  of  Biron, 
maishal  of  France,  a  celebrated  general  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  signalized  himself  by  his 
valor  and  conduct  in  several  sieges  and  battles. 
He  was  made  grand  master  of  the  artillery  in 
1569.  He  was  tlie  first  who  declared  for  Henry 
IV.  He  brought  a  part  of  Normandy  under  his 
subjection,  and  dissuaded  him  from  retiring  to 
England  or  Rochelle.  He  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-ball  at  the  siege  of  Epemay,  on  the 
36th  of  July,  1593.  He  used  to  carry  a  pocket- 
hook,  in  which  he  wrote  down  every  thing 
remarkable,  which  gave  rise  to  a  proverb  at 
<!Ourt,  when  a  person  happened  to  say  any  thing 
remarkable,  'You  have  found  that  in  Biron*s 
pocket-book.' 

GOOCHLAND,  9  county  in  Virginia,  sur- 
founded  by  Louisa,  Fluvanna,  Henrico,  Hanover, 
and  Powhatan  counties.  It  is  forty  miles  long, 
9nd  fourteen  brood. 

GOOD,  adj.f  n.  i.^adv.  &  interj.y 
Gooo-conni'Tion  eo. 
Gooo'-How,  itUeij. 
Goon'Livcss,  n.  f. 
Good'-lt,  0<^'.  &  adv. 
Gooo'lyhood,  n.  s. 
Good'mav,  n.  t. 
Goodness,  «.  9, 
Goods, 
Good'y,  n.  f. 
Gooo'y-SBiP,  1.  f. 


Sax.  so*», 
Goth.  Swed. 
and  Belgic, 
god ;  Teut. 
got.  The  ad- 
^  jective  of 
god,    deitv : 

supposed 
also  by  some 
to  be  derived 
from     Latin 


J 


gaudeo;  Gr.  yifOnv  ;  Heb.  c/bds.  The  adjective 
good,  which  is  the  radix  whence  all  the  others 
are  derived,  stands  opposite  to  evil  of  every  kind, 
whether  physical  or  moral ;  it  is  indiscriminately 
applied,  wiUi  or  without  other  words,  as  expres- 
sive of  whatever,  in  person,  condition,  or  pros- 
pect, appears  to  be  nt,  beneficial,  pure,  wnole- 
some,  entire,  true,  desirable,  or  gratifying  :  tlie 
modifications  are  consequently  very  numerous, 
but  all  include  the  primary  meaning ;  this  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  dispositions  of  moral  agents  or 
the  qnalities  of  inanimate  objects.  Goody  and 
go«dmau  are  familiar  appellations  of  civility, 
generally  ironical. 

Having,  either  generally,  or  for  any  particular 
end,  such  physical  qualities  as  are  expected  or 
desired.    Not  bad;  not  ill. 

God  saw  every  thing  that  he  Lad  made,  and 
behold  it  was  vexy  good*  Gen.  i.  31. 

Proper;  fit;  convenient;  right;  not  wrong. 

AmoDgBt  a  man's  peext  a  man  tball  be  sure  of 
familiarity,  and  therefore  it  ia  good  a  little  to  keep 
atate  ;  amongst  a  man's  inferioia  one  shall  be  sore  of 
reverence,  and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  be 
familiar.  Bacon, 

Conducive  to  happiness. 

It  ti  not  good  that  the  man  ihoald  be  alone. 

Gen.  ii.  18. 

Uncorrupted ;  undami^ed. 
.  He  also,  bartered  away  plums,    that   would  have 
rotted  in  a  week,  for  nuts  that  would  last  food  for 
his  eating  a  whole  year.  Locke, 

Wholesome ;  salubrious. 

A  man  first  builds  a  country  seat» 
Then  finds  the  walls  not  good  to  eat.         Prior, 

Medicinal;  salutary. 

The  water  of  Nilus  is  sweeter  than  other  waters  in 
taste,  and  it  is  excellent  good  for  the  stone  and  hypo- 
chondriac!: melancholy.        Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Eat  thou  honey,  because  it  ia  fftod ;  and  the  honey- 
comb, which  is  sweet.  Prov.  xxiv.  13. 

Complete;  full. 

The  Protestant  subjects  of  the  abbey  make  up  a 
good  third  of  its  people.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Useful ;  valuable. 

All  quality,  that  Is  good  for  any  thing,  is  originally 
Sounded  upon  merit.  Collier  on  Etivy. 

Sound  ;  not  fiilse ;  not  fallacious. 

Me  is  resolved  not  to  shew  bow  slight  the  propo- 
sitions were  which  Luther  let  go  for  good.  Atterbury. 

Legal ;  valid  ;  rightly  claimed  or  held. 

According  to  military  custom  the  place  wa«  good, 
and  the  lieutenant  of  the  colonel's  company  might 
well  pretend  to  the  next  vacant  captainship  in  the 
same  regiment.  WittUnt, 

Skilful;  ready;  dextrous. 
I  make  my  way  where -e*er  I  see  my  foe  ; 

But  you,  my  lord,  are  good  at  a  retreat.     Dryden, 

Happy ;  prosperous. 

Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity.  Psalm  cxzziii.  1. 

Honorable. 
They  cast  to  get  themselves  a  name, 

Regardless  whether  good  or  evil  fame.  Milton, 

Cheerful ;  gay.  Joined  with  any  words  ex^ 
pressing  temper  of  mind. 

They  may  be  of  good  comfort,  and  ever  go  chi>er. 
fully  about  their  own  affairs.  2  Macni.  26, 

Considerable ;  not  small,  though  not  very  great. 

A  good  while  ago  God  made  choice  that  the  Gen-' 
tileS  by  my  mouth  should  hear  the  word.    Acts  xv.  7 
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Elegant;  deoent;  deUctte:  with  breediag. 

If  mit  eri^ck  kas  paUighcd  nothing  bat  rales  and 
•bwnratMM  in  cntidtni»  I  then  omsadcr  whether 
then  be  •  proprietj  and  elegance  in  his  thonghtt  and 
'Words,  deamcss  and  delicacj  in  his  remarksp  wit  and 
gmd  fcrggrfiay  in  bis  railleTy.         AiiimnCt  G^mrdiam, 

Mankind  have  been  forced  to  invent  a  kind  of  aiti- 
bomanity,  which  is  what  we  express  by  the  word 


Those  among  them,  who  retarn  into  their  several 
conntries,  are  sure  to  be  followed  and  imitated  as  the 
greatest  patterns  of  wit  and  5po0d4rMrfan^.        Bmifi, 

A  nodente  knowledge  in  the  little  rales  of  good- 
hrwedutg,  gives  a  man  some  aasoranoe,  and  makes  him 
easy  in  all  companies.  BmigdL 

Real;  serious;  not  feigned. 

Love  not  in  good  earnest,  nor  no  farther  in  spoit 
neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pore  blosh  then  maycat 
in  honoar  come  off  again,  filaJkapeore. 

Rich ;  of  credit ;  able  to  fulfil  engagements. 

Antonio  is  a  good  man:  my  meaning,  in  saying 
that  he  is  a  ^ood  man,  is  to  have  yon  understand  me 
that  he  is  snfficienL  Shaktpeart, 

Having  moral  qualities,  such  as  are  wished ; 
▼irtnous;   pious;   religious;   applied  both  to 
persons  ana  actions.    Not  bad  ;  not  evil. 
The  woman  hath  wnmght  a  good  work  upon  me. 

Matthem, 
All  man's  works  are  on  me, 
C7ood  or  not  ^ood,  ingrafi  my  merit,  those 
Shall  perfect,  and  tot  these  my  death  shall  pay. 

MUiom. 
What  reward 
Awaits  the  ^ood,  the  rest  what  punishment.     idL 
The  only  son  of  light 
In  a  dark  age,  against  example  good^ 
Against  allurement.  AL 

Such  follow  him,  as  shall  be  registered 
Pkrt  good,  part  bad,  of  bad  the  larger  scroll.     U* 

Grant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  would. 
One  they  must  want,  which  is  to  pass  for  good, 

POptm 

Why  drew  Marseilles'  good  bishop  purer  breath. 
When  Nature  sickened,  and  each  gale  was  death  f 

Id, 
Such  was  Roscommon,  not  more  learned  than^ootf, 
With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood.  Id. 

No  farther  inleroourse  with  heaven  had  he. 
But  left  j^ood  works  to  men  of  low  degree.  Harte, 
Kind;  soft;  benevolent. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace 
and  good  will  towards  men.  Luke  ii.  14. 

For  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die. 

Rom.  v.  7. 
Without  good  nature  man  is  but  a  better  kind  of 
xrannin.  Bacon. 

Hen  we  are  loved  and  there  we  love, 
4Sood  nature  now  and  passion  strive 

Which  of  the  two  should  be  above. 
And  laws  onto  the  other  give.  SneUmg, 

'Tis  no  wonder  if  that  which  affords  so  little  glory 
to  God,  hath  no  more  good  will  for  men. 

Deeag  of  Pietg. 
When  you  shall  see  him,  sir,  to  die  for  pity, 
Twere  such  a  thing,  'twould  so  deceive  the  world, 
^would  make  the  people  think  you  were  good  natured. 

Denham, 
Matters  being  so  tamed  in  her,  that  where  at  first 
liking  her  manners  did  breed  good  will,  now  good  will 
became  the  chief  cause  of  liking  her  manners. 

Sidney* 
Good  sense  and  good  nature  are  never  separated, 
though  the  ignorant  world  has  thought  otherwise. 

Drgdi 


Afthility,  mildnees,  tendeness,  and  a  word  which 
I  wonid  Csin  bring  bock  to  its  original  signification  of 
▼iitne,  I  aaean  ^osd  nature,  are  of  daily  use.        li. 

To  tench  him  betimes  to  love  and  be  ^Bod  natared 
to  others,  is  to  Uy  early  the  troe  foundation  of  in 
honest  man.  Lodm. 

This  doctrine  of  God's  ^osd  will  towards  men,  tbk 
command  of  men's  proportionable  ^osd  will  to  oae 
another,  is  not  this  the  very  body  and  substance,  tkii 
the  very  spirit  and  life  of  our  Saviour's  whole  ia«ti- 
tution  f  Sfni. 

How  could  you  chide  the  young  ^osd  natured  prince. 
And  drive  him  from  you  with  so  stem  an  air. 

Addiiom. 

It  was  his  greatest  pleasure  to  ^iread  his  healiaf 
wings  over  every  place,  and  to  make  every  one  aeatip 
ble  of  his  ^ssd  will  to  mankind.  CUsmy. 

Tis  no  wonder  if  that  which  affords  so  lictle  glory 
to  God,  hath  no  more  ^osd  will  lor  men. 

Deeog  of  Pmlg. 

Favorable;  loving. 

But  the  men  were  very  good  unto  us.  and  we  were 
not  hurt.  1  fkmmd  xxv.  IS. 

Traly  God  is  good  to  Israel,  even  to  such  as  are  of 
a  clean  heart  P$alwu  Ixxiii.  1. 

You  have  good  remembrance  of  us  always,  dcsiriag 
greatly  to  see  us,  as  we  also  to  see  you. 

1  nkmrntonlem  iii.  6. 

This  idea  must  necessarily  be  adequate,  being 
referred  to  nothing  else  but  itself,  nor  made  by  say 
other  original  but  the  good  liking  and  will  of  him  that 
first  made  this  combination. 


Companionable ;  sociable ;  merry.  Often 
used  ironically. 

Though  he  did  not  draw  the  good  fellows  to  him  by 
dfiaking,  yet  he  eat  well.  Claraidon, 

Not  being  permitted  to  eat  without  drinking,  will 
pievent  the  custom  of  having  the  cup  often  at  hif 
nose  \  a  dangerous  beginning  and  preparation  to  good 
fellowship.  Loeke. 

It  was  well  known,  that  Sir  Roger  had  been  a  good 
fellow,  in  his  youth.  AthtHluitft. 

It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  epithet  of  slight 
contempt,  implying  a  kind  of  negative  virtue,  or 
bare  freedom  from  ill. 

My  good  man,  as  far  from  jealousy  as  I  am  from 
giving  him  cause. 

Shalupeare,  Meng  Wtom  of  Wmdtor, 

She  had  left  the  good  man  at  home,  and  brought 
away  her  gallant.  Addioom't  Spoelaior. 

In  a  ludicrous  sense. 

As  for  all  other  good  women  that  love  to  do  bnt 
little  work,  how  handsome  it  is  to  louse  themselves  in 
the  sunshine,  they  that  have  been  but  a  while  in  Ire- 
land can  well  witness. 


Hearty;  earnest;  not  dubious. 

He,  that  saw  the  time  fit  for  the  delivery  he  in- 
tended, called  unto  us  to  follow  him,  which  we  both, 
bound  by  oath,  and  willing  by  good  will,  obeyed. 


The  good  will  of  the  nation  to  the  present  war  has 
been  since  but  too  much  experienced  by  the  succrsses 
that  have  attended  it.  TompU. 

Good  will,  she  said,  my  want  of  strength  supplies  i 
And  diligence  shall  give  what  age  deniea.    Drydm, 

In  good  time.    Not  too  fast. 
In  good  time,  replies  another,  you  have  heard  them 
dispute  against  a  vacuum  in  the  schools.         CoOiert 

In  good  tooth.    Really ;  seriously. 

What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  T 
They  in  themselves,  good  tooth,  are  too  too  light. 
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Gmd  (to  make).  To  keep;  to  maintain; 
not  to  gire  up ;  not  to  abandon. 

There  died  upoa  the  place  all  the  chieftains,  all 
mmking  good  the  fight  withoat  any  groand  given. 

Baoon'i  Hemr$  VIL 
He  forced  them  to  retire  in  ipite  of  their  dragoons, 
which  were  placed  there  to  make  good  their  retreat. 

CIcMnrmlon. 
He  withoat  fear  a  dangerous  war  punaes ; 
As  hoBoar  made  him  first  the  danger  chase. 
So  still  he  mokei  it  good  on  virtue's  score. 

Dryden, 
Since  we  claim  a  proper  interest  above  others  in 
the  pre-eminent  rights  of  the  household  of  faith,  then, 
to  mmke  good  that  claim,  we  are  obliged  above  others 
to  conform  to  the  proper  manners  and  virtues  that 
belong  to  this  household.  Sprat, 

Good  (to  make).    To  confirm ;  to  establish. 
I  farther  will  maintain 
Upon  has  bad  life  to  make  all  this  good. 

Shakipeare, 

To  make  good  this  explication  of  the  article,  it  will 

be  necessary  to  prove  that  the   church,  which  our 

Saviour  founded,  and  the  apostles  gathered,  was  to 

receive  a  constant  and  perpetual  accession.  Pearmm, 

These  propositions  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  good, 

Swudridge, 
Good  (to  make).    To  perfonn. 

While  she  so  far  extends  her  grace. 
She  make*  but  good  the  promise  of  her  face. 

WaUer. 
Good  (to  make).    To  supply. 
Every  distinct   being  has   somewhat   peculiar  to 
it8«If ,  to  make  good  in  one  circumstance  what  it  wants 
io  another.  VEttrmngt, 

Good,  -i.  i.  That  which  physically  contributes 
to  happiness;  benefit;  advantage;  the  contrary 
to  evil  or  misery. 

I  fear  the  emperor  means  no  good  to  us. 

Shaktpean, 
Let  me  play  the  lion  too  :  I  will  roar,  that  I  will 
do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me.  id. 

He  waved  indifferently  'twiat  them,  doing  neither 
good  nor  harm.  id.  Corioiamu. 

Nature  in  man's  heart  her  laws  doth  pen, 
Prescribing  truth  to  wit,  and  good  to  will. 

Damei, 
The  lessening  or  escaping  of  evil  is  to  be  reckoned 
under  the  notion  of  good:  the  lessening  or  loss  of 
good  is  to  be  reckoned  under  the  notion  of  evil. 

WOkhu, 
Love  with  fear  the  only  God, 
Merciful  over  all  his  works,  with  good 
Still  overcoming  evil.  MUtom, 

God  is  also  in  sleep,  and  dreams  advise. 
Which  he  haih  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 
Presaging.  id. 

He  when  the  wheel  of  empire  whirleth  back. 
And  though  the  world's  disjointed  axlf*  crack, 
Siogs  still  of  ancient  rights  and  better  times. 
Seeks  wretched  good,  arraigns  successful  times. 

J/aroeO. 
This  caution  will  have  also  this  good  in  it,  that  it 
will  put  them  upon  considering,  and  teach  them  the 
neceMity  of  examining  more  than  they  do.      Locke, 

Good  is  what  is  apt  to  cause  or  increase  pleasure, 
or  diminish  pain  in  us ;  or  else  to  procure  or  preserve 
«s  in  die  possession  of  any  other  good,  in  absence  of 
•»y  evil.  id. 

Refuse  to  leave  thy  destined  charge  too  soon. 
And  for  the  church's  good  defer  thy  own.     Prior, 
4  thirst  after  truth,  and  a  desire  of  good,  are  prin- 
ciples, which  still    act  with  a   great  and  nriversal 
^•we,  Rogert, 


Works  amy  have  more  wit  than  does  them  good. 
As  bodies  perish  through  excess  of  blood.         P<^, 

Prosperity;  advancement. 

If  he  had  employed 
Those  excellent  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature 
Unto  the  good,  not  ruin  of  the  state.    Ben  Joamm* 
Earnest;  not  jest. 

The  good  woman  never  died  after  this,  'till  she 
came  to  die  for  good  and  all.  VE^raage. 

Moral  qualities,  such  as  are  desirable ;  virtue ; 
righteousness;  piety;  the  contrary  to  wicked- 
ness. 

Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good, 

Poaimu  xxxiv.  14. 
If  a  man  be  good,  or  doth  or  sayth  a  thing  to  goode 
entente,  the  backbiter  wol  turne  idl  that  goodneate  up 
so  down  to  his  shrewde  entente. 

Chamcer,  Tke  Permnei  Tale, 
Not  only  carnal  good  from   evil  does  not  justify ; 
but  no  good,  no  not  a  purposed  good,  can  make  evil 
good,  Hotgdag. 

O  sons,  like  one  of  us  is  Man  become. 
To  know  both  good  and  evi^,  since  his  taste 
Of  that  defended  fruit ;  but  let  him  boast 
His  knowledge  of  good  lost,  and  evil  got ; 
Happier  had  it  sufficed  him  to  have  known 
GiH)d  by  itself,  and  evil  not  at  all.  MUtom, 

Empty  of  all  good,  wherein  consists 
Woman's  domestick  honour,  and  chief  praise. 

id. 
By  good,  I  question  not  but  good,  morally  so  called 
bonum  honestnm,  ought,  chiefly  at  least,  to  be  under- 
stood ;  and  that  the  good  of  profit  or  pleasure,  the  bo- 
nom  utile,  or  JDcundumj  hardly  come  into  any  account 
here.  South. 

GOOD  (John  Mason),  a  physician,  poet,  and 
philological  writer,  was  the  son  of  a  dissenting 
minister,  and  was  bom  at  Epping,  in  Essex,  in 
1764.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  i:t.Gos- 
port,  and  engaged  in  practice  at  Coggeshall,  in 
his  native  county.  In  1793,  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  carried  on  business  for  several 
years  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  In  1810, 
and  the  two  following  years,  he  delivered  physio- 
logical lectures  at  the  Surrey  institution,  which 
were  afterwards  published.  Having  obtained  a 
diploma  from  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  he 
commenced  physician  in  1820,  and  continued 
to  practise  m  that  capacity  till  his  death, 
January  2,  1827.  His  principal  works  are. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Mrritings  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Geddes  (1803,  8vo.) ;  Translations  of 
Solomon's  Song  and  the  Book  of  Job ;  a  Trans- 
lation of  Lucretius,  on  the  Nature  of  Things, 
(1805,  2  vols.  4to.);  Medical  Technology, 
(1810,8vo,) ;  a  physiological  System  of  Nosology, 
(1817,  8vo.);  and  tlie  Study  of  Medicine, 
(1822,  4  vols.  8vo.). 

GOODALL  (Walter),  a  learned  ScoUish  an- 
tiquary and  philologist,  bom  in  1689.  He  was 
many  years  keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
criinnai  papers,  and  authentic  documents,  pre- 
served among  the  records  of  that  learned  faculty, 
which  he  did  not  &il  to  improve.  Being  a  zea- 
lous friend  to  the  exiled  royal  house  of  Stuart, 
he  was  anxious  to  rescue  the  character  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  from  the  calumnies  that  had 
been  thrown  upon  it  for  nearly  two  centuries ; 
and  accordingly,  after  much  deep  investigation. 
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published  a  vindication  of  that  princess,  which 
very  much  attracted  the  public  attention,  and 
exhibits  equal  proofe  of  his  learning  and  indus- 
try in  liteiaiy  researches.  He  wrote  several 
other  pieces,  and  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1751,  in 
the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

Good  Behaviour,  in  law,  a  proper  carriage 
and  behaviour  to  the  king  and  the  people.  A 
justice  of  the  peace  may,  at  the  request  of 
another,  or  where  be  himself  sees  cause,  demand 
surety  for  the  good  behaviour ;  and  to  that  end 
the  justice  may  issue  out  his  warrant  against  any 
persons  whatsoever,  under  the  degree  of  nobility ; 
out,  when  it  is  a  nobleman,  complaint  is  to  be 
made  in  the  court  of  chancery,  or  king's  bench, 
where  such  nobleman  maybe  bound  to  keep  the 
peace.  In&nts  and  femes  coverts,  who  ought  to 
find  surety  by  their  friends,  may  be  bound  over 
to  their  good  behaviour ;  also  lunatics,  who  have 
sometimes  lucid  intervals,  and  all  others  who 
break  the  peace,  or  are  suspected  to  do  it,  by 
affrays,  assaults,  battery,  wounding,  fighting, 
quarrelling,  threatening,  &c.  Persons  may  be 
likewise  lx>und  to  goocT  behaviour  for  a  scanda- 
lous way  of  living,  keeping  bawdy-houses, 
gaming-houses,  &c. ;  and  so  may  common 
drunkards,  whores,  cheats,  libellers,  &c.  He 
who  demands  surety  for  the  peace,  on  any  vio- 
lence offered,  must  take  an  oath  before  the  jus- 
tice, that  he  goes  in  fear  of  his  life,  or  some 
bodily  harm,  &c.,  and  that  it  is  not  out  of 
malice,  but  from  a  regard  to  his  own  safety. 

GooD-coNDiTiOHCD,  odj,  Without  ill  quaiinet 
or  symptoms.  Used  both  of  things  and  persons* 
but  not  elegantly. 

No  sQTgeon  dilates  an  absoesi  of  any  kind  by  ia- 
jectsons ,  when  the  pot  it  good^onditioned.        Sharp. 

Goo'dliness,  n,s.  From  goodly.  Beauty; 
grace;  elegance. 

The  ttatelineM  of  hooies,  the  gcodliitem  of  trne», 
vhen  we  behold  them,  delighteth  the  eye.     Hooker, 

She  sanK  this  wmg  with  a  voice  no  lees  beaatifal  to 
hi*  ears,  than  her  goodlimn  waa  full  of  hannony  to 
hit  eyet.  Sidnty, 

Goo'dly,  adj.  From  good.  Beautiful ;  grace- 
ful ;  fine;  splendid.    Now  little  in  use. 

Rebecca  took  goodiy  raiment  of  her  eldett  ton  Etaa, 
and  pat  them  upon  Jacob.  Gemem  xxvii.  16. 

There  wat  not  among  the  children  of  Itrael  a  ^oo^ 
lisr  person  than  he.  1  Sam.  ix.  2. 

That  cattle  wat  mott  goodtjf  edifyde 

And  platte  for  pleature  nigh  that  forrott  syde. 

Spemer.  Faerie  Queene* 

He  had  not  made  them  any  rerompence  for  their 
goodly  hootea  and  olive  gardent,  dettroyed  in  the  for- 
mer wart.  KnoUsM. 

A  goodly  city  it  this  Antinm.  fiftoJbprart.Cbrio^amu. 
Patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Which  thould  exprest  her  goodlieat :  you  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once.     Her  tmUet  and  tears 
Were  lika  a  wetter  May.  Id.     King  Lear. 

Here  from  gracioot  England  have  I  ofFer 
Oi  goodly  thousands.  Id,  Macbeth, 

Both  younger  then  they  were ;  of  stature  more ; 
And  all  their  formes,  much  goodlier  than  before. 

Ckttjman. 
The  goodlieet  man  of  men  since  bom 

His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve.  MiUon. 

A  prince  of  a  ^oo<f%  aspect,  and  the  more  goodly  by 
a  grave  majesty,  wherewith  his  mind  did  deck  his 
oul^vard  graces.  Sidney. 


Of  the  fourth  Edward  was  his  noble  song ; 
Fteree,  goodly,  valiant,  beauciftil  and  young. 

WaUet, 
Not  long  since  walking  in  the  field. 
My  nurse  and  I  we  there  beheld 
A  goodly  fruit,  which,  tempting  me, 
I  would  have  plucked.  /dL 

How  full  of  ornament  is  all  I  view 
In  all  its  parts !  and  leemt  at  beautiful  at  new : 
O  goodly  ordered  woik !  O  power  divine ! 
Of  thee  I  am,  and  what  I  am  it  thine !  Drydem. 

His  eldest  bom,  a  goodly  youth  to  view. 
Excelled  the  rest  in  shape  and  outward  thew  ; 
Fair,  tall,  hit  limbt,  with  due  proportion  joined. 
But  of  a  heavy,  dull,  degenerate  mind  Id, 

Bulky;  swelling;  afiectedly  turgid. 
Round  at  a  globe,  and  liquored  every  chink, 
Ooodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link.     Drydem. 
Happy;  desirable;  gay. 

England  wat  a  peaceable  kingdom,  and  but  lately 
inured  to  the  mild  and  goodly  government  of  the 
Confettor.  Spemer, 

We  have  many  goodly  dayt  to  tee.        Shalupeare. 

What  fruitt  of  fragrance  bluth  on  every  tree. 
What  goodly  protpecu  o'er  the  hillt  expand. 

Bynm* 
Goo'dly,  ado.    Excellently.    Obsolete. 
There  Alma,  like  a  virgin  queen  mott  bright. 
Doth  flourith  in  all  beauty  excellent ; 

And  to  her  guettt  doth  bounteous  banquet  digbt. 
Attempered  goodly  well  for  health  and  for  delight. 


GooDLTHOOD,  n.  ff.     From  goodly.    Grace; 
goodness.    Obsolete. 

I  praie  Love  of  his  godUhede 
To  Bialacoil  doe  gentUneste 
For  whom  I  live  in  soche  diitreate. 

Chaaeer.     Retnamii  of  the  Beee. 
But  mote  thy  goodUhood  forgive  it  me, 
T»  meet  which  of  the  godt  I  thall  thee  name. 


Goo'dman,  n.s.     From  good  and  man.    A 
slight  appellation  of  civility ;  generally  ironical. 

How  now,  whiu'a  the  matter?  part 

— ^With  you,  goodman  boy,  if  you  pleate. 
Come,  111  lleth  ye.  Shakepean,  Kimg  Lear, 

A  rustic  term  of  compliment;  gaffer. 
Nay,  hear  you,  goodaum  delver. 

Shahtpean.     Hamlet. 
But  tee  the  tnn-beamt  bright  to  labour  warn. 
And  gild  the  thatch  of  goodeeaa  Hodge't  bain.    Qay, 
Old  goodaum  IMmm  of  the  green, 
Remembert  he  the  treet  hat  teen.  Stai/i. 

Goo'dness,  n.  s.  From  good.   Desirable  qua- 
lities either  moral  or  physical;  kindness;  &vor. 

Than  cometh  magnificence,  that  is  to  say. 
When  a  man  doth  and  perfnrmeth  gret  werkes 
Of  goodnesse,  that  he  hath  begonne,  and  that 
Is  the  end  why  that  men  shuld  do  good  werkes : 
For  in  the  accomplishing  of  good  weikea 
Lieih  the  gret  guerdon. 

Chaucer.    The  Perrnma  Tale. 
There  is  in  all  things  an  appetite  or  desire,  whereby 
they   incline  to  something  which  they  may  be ;  all 
which  perfections  are  contained  under  the  general 
name  of  goodnete.  Hooker. 

There  is  a  general,  or  natural  goodmeu  in  creatures, 
and  a  more  special  or  moral  goodmeu*  Perkmt. 

All  goodneet 
Is  poison  to  thy  stomach, 
— YeSp  that  goodneaa 

Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one. 
Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion : 
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The  yotfrfwtfw  of  your  intercepted  pecketi 

Yoa  writ  to  the  pope  egainit  the  king  j  yoar  ^oo^ 


8iaee  yoa  provoke  me,  shall  be  mott  notorious. 

Skalup$an» 
There's  no  goodmeu  in  thy  face.  Id. 

All  made  very  particular  relations  of  the  strength 
of  the  Scots  army,  the  eicellent  discipline  that  was 
obeenred  in  it,  and  the  goodtuat  of  the  men. 

Clarendon. 
If  for  any  thing  he  loved  greatness,  it  was  because 
thexem  he  might  exercise  his  goodni§aa,  Sidneg. 

The  foedmem  of  every  thing  is  measured  by  its  eud 
and  use,  and  that's  the  best  thing  which  serves  the  best 
end  sad  purpose.  TiUotton. 

Nobody  can  say,  that  tobacco  of  the  same  goodneu 
is  risea  in  respect  of  itself :  one  pound  of  the  same 
gfdmem  will  never  exchange  for  a  pound  and  a  quar- 
ter of  the  same  goodmem,  Locke. 

Gooi>-irow.    InterjeetUm. 
In  good  time ;  a  la  bonne  heure.     A  gentle 
'exclamation  of  intreaty.  It  is  now  a  low  word. 

Oood^mem,  sit  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that  knows, 
Why  thb  same  warch  f  Shakapeare,     Hamlet. 

A  soft  exclamation  of  wonder. 
GooA-mowt   Oood^now,   how   your  devotions  jump 
with  mine '.  Df^dm. 

Goods,  «.  f.  From  good.  Moveables  in  a 
house.  Chaucer  seems  to  use  the  singular  in  this 


sense. 


-I  in  fewe  yeres 


Hare  spended  upon  divers  maner  freircs 
Ful  many  a  pound,  yet  fare  I  never  the  bet  \ 
Certain  my  good  have  I  almost  beset : 
Farewel  my  ^od,  for  it  is  al  ago. 

Chametr,  •  Tke  Sempnomee  Ted$, 
That  giv'st  to  such  a  guest 
As  my  poor  selfe,  of  all  thy  geode  the  best. 


Personal  or  moveable  estate. 

This  hinders  nothing  the  procedures  of  the  civil 
courts,  which  respect  the  temporal  punishment  upon 
body  and  geoda.  Ledeg, 

That  a  writ  be  sued  against  you. 

To  forfeit  all  your  gnode,  lands,  tenements. 

Castles  and  whatsoever.  Shakgpeate.  Henry  Vill, 

Wares;  freight;  merchandise. 
Her  majesty,  when  the  goods  of  our  Bngtish  mer- 
chanu  were  attached  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  arrested 
likewise  the  fsodi  of  the  low  Dutch  here  in  England. 

Rakigh'$  Bieayt, 
Sake,  that  scorned  all  power  and  laws  of  men, 
Ocoda  with  their  owams  hurrying  to  their  den. 

WaBer. 

GOODWIN  Savds,  or  Godwin  Sands,  fiunous 
sand-banks  off  the  coast  of  Kent,  lying  between 
the  North  and  South  Foreland.  As  they  run 
parallel  with  the  coast  for  three  leagues  togiether, 
at  about  two  leagues  and  a  half  distant  from  it, 
they  add  to  the  security  of  that  capacious  road, 
the  Downs :  for,  while  the  land  shelters  ships 
with  the  wind  from  south-west  to  north-west 
only,  these  sands  break  all  the  force  of  the  sea 
when  the  wind  is  at  E.  S.  £.  The  most  danger- 
ous wind,  when  blowing  hard  on  the  Downs,  is 
the  S.S.  W.  These  sands  occupy  the  space  that 
was  formerly  a  large  tract  of  low  ground,  belong- 
ing to  Godwyn,  earl  of  Kent,  father  of  king 
Harold  II. ;  and  which  being  afterwards  given 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustin,  at  Canterbury, 
the  abbot  neglecting  to  keep  in  repair  the  wall 


that  defended  it  from  the  sea,  the  whole  tnct' 
was  drowned,  A.D.  1100,  leaving  these  sandsj 
upon  which  so  many  ships  have  since  been 
wrecked.  These  sands  lie  east  of  the  Downs 
four  miles  and  a  half  from  South  Foreland. 

Goo'dy,  n.  f .  Corrupted  from  good  wife.  A 
low  term  of  civility  used  to  mean  persons. 

Soft,  goodg  sheep,  then  said  the  fox,  not  so ; 
Unto  the  king  so  rash  you  may  not  go.  Huibert. 

Swarmed  on  a  rotten  stick  the  bees  I  spyed. 
Which  erst  I  saw  when  goodg  Dobson  died.        Oag. 
Plain  goodg  would  no  longer  down ; 

nVas  madam  in  her  grogram  gown.  Swift. 

Goo'dtship,  n.f.  From  goody.  The  quality 
of  goody.    Ludicrous. 

The  more  shame  for  her  goodgAip, 
To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  slip.         Hudibnu, 

GOOLGUNGE,  a  town  of  the  district  of 
Bundelcund,  Hindostan,  near  which  is  a  pass  in 
the  mountains  called  Goomaghaut.  Long.  85^ 
38  E.,  lat  24**  26'  N. 

GOOLPUSSEaA,  a  town  of  the  province  of 
Nepaul,  Hindostan,  on  the  road  between  the 
cities  of  Patna  and  Nepaul.  Near  it  is  an  exten*> 
sive  forest  of  fine  saul  timber,  next  in  value  to 
the  teak.    Long.  85**  10*  E.,  lat.  27**  1'  N. 

GOOMAH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Bahar, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  three  roads.  It  for- 
merly had  a  tort,  which  commanded  a  pass 
through  the  mountains  leading  into  Bengal. 
Long.  85**  20r  E.,  lat.  24"  24'  N. 

GOOMSUR,  a  town  and  small  district  of 
Hindostan,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
Northern  Ciicars,  surrounded  by  a  forest  of 
bamboos,  through  which  it  is  excessively  diffi- 
cult to  pass.    Long.  84**  55'  £.,  lat.  19**  53'  N. 

GOOMTY,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Kemaon,  whence  it 
flows  in  a  south-east  direction  through  Oude, 
and  after  passing  the  cities  of  Lucknow,  Sultan- 
pore,  and  Joanpore,  falls  into  the  Ganges,  about 
fourteen  miles  below  Benares.  It  is  navigable 
«t  all  times  for  boats  as  high  as  Lucknow. 

GOONDUL,  a  southern  district  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Mysore,  India.  It  possesses  the  strong 
fort  called  Hengul. 

GOONEE,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
Sinde,  which,  rising  in  the  hills  of  Poollejar, 
unites  with  the  Loonee,  or  salt  river,  and  the 
Indus,  and  forms  a  large  island  called  Majur. 
During  the  rainy  season  it  is  navigable  for  boats 
from  Mondavic  to  Hyderabad. 

GOOR,  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  in  Persia, 
dividing  Khorassan  from  Cabul. 

GOORACKPOOR,  a  district  in  the  province 
of  Oude,  Hindostan,  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Goggrah,  or  Dewah  River,  between  the  twenty- 
sixSi  and  twenty-eighth  degrees  of  northern  lati- 
tude. It  was  ced»l  in  1801  by  the  nabob  of 
Oude  to  the  British;  and  abounds  with  fine 
timber.  Marquis  Hastings  assigned  a  portion 
of  It  to  the  Pindarie  chiefs.  It  is  situatea  to  the 
north  of  Bengal,  and  well  watered  by  various 
streams. 

GooRACXPOOR,  the  capital  of  the  above  dis- 
trict, is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Boora 
Rapty,  which  is  navigable  for  boats  at  all  season^. 
It  formerly  had  a  brick  citadel,  is  the  residence 
of  the  civil  establishment  of  the  district,  and  has 
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m  cantonment  for  a  battalion  of  native  infantry, 
'he.    Long.  83°  22'  E.,  lat.  26**  45'  N. 

GOOSE,  n.«.        -V     Sax.  30r,  Belg.  goei; 

Goose'berry,  n.  s.  /  Erse,  gawe,  sing»  gewry^ 

GoO0e'cap,  n. «;      N  plural ;  Welch,  eujfz-    A 

GoosE'rooT,  n.  s.    i  large  water  fowl  prover- 

Goose'grass,  n.t.  J  bially  noted,  we  know  not 

why,  for  foolishness :  a  foolish  person :  wild  orach, 

an   herb  so  called:  a  tailors  smoothing  iron. 

Gooseberry,  goose  and   berry,    because  eaten 

with  young  geese  as  sauce.    A  berry  and  tree. 

This  miller  to  the  toon  his  daughter  send 
For  ale  and  bred ;  and  rotted  hem  a  goot ; 
And  bond  hir  hon  he  should  no  more  go  loos. 

Ckameer,     The  Reoa  Tale, 
Thoa  creara-faced  lown. 
Where  got'st  thou  that  j^ooie  look  1 

Shahtpeate.     Macbeth. 
Since  I  plackt  gee^e,  played  traant,  and  whipi  top, 
I  knew  not  what  'twas  to  be  beaten  till  lately. 

Shahgpeare, 
Come  in,  tailor :  here  yoa  may  roast  your  goose. 

Id, 
August  has  upon  his  arm  a  basket  of  all  manner  of 
ripe  frniu  *,  as  pears,  plums,  apples,  gooteberriet. 

Peadiam, 
Birds  most  easy  to  be  drawn  are  water-fowl ;  as  the 
gooee  and  swan.  Peacham  on  Drawing, 

Rather  than  fail  they  will  decry 
That  which  they  love  most  tenderly ; 
Quarrel  with  minced-pies,  and  disparage 
Their  best  and  dearest  friend  plum-porridge : 
Fat  pig  and  goo§e  itself  oppose. 
And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose. 

Hudibfat, 
Nor  watchful  dogs,  nor  the  more  wakeful  geeae. 
Disturb  with  nightly  noise  the  sacred  peace.  Drydem, 

Oooeegrau,  or  wild  tansy,  is  a  weed  that  strong  clays 
are  very  subject  lo.  MoriimeTm 

Upon  a  gooieberrg  bush  a  snail  I  found  ; 
For  always  snails  near  sweetest  fruit  abound.    Gap, 
While  man  eaclaims, '  See  all  things  for  my  use', 
'  See  man  for  mine !'  replies  a  pampered  ^oom.  Pop«. 
'  The  royal  game  oi  gooee,*  as  I  may  say. 
Where  every  body  has  some  separate  aim. 
An  end  to  answer,  or  a  plan  tu  lay.  Bgnm, 

GoosEBEaRY,  in  botany.    See  Rises. 

GoosEFOOT.    See  Chenopodium. 

GoosEGRASs.    See  Galium. 

Goose  Island,  an  island  of  the  river  St  Law- 
rence, about  twelve  miles  below  Orleans.  It  is 
connected  with  Crane  Island  by  a  marsh,  and 
they  together  about  twelve  milev  long ;  and  in- 
habited by  about  forty  families.  They  produce 
wheat,  and  have  fine  pasturage. 

Goose  Island,  an  island  in  Christmas  Sound, 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  so  named  by  captain  Cook. 

Goose  Island,  another  small  island  lying  off 
the  south  of  New  Holland. 

GORBELLY,  n. «.  I      From  Sax.  ^oji,  dung, 

Gorbellied,  q^,  S  and  belly,  according  to 
Skinner  and  Junius.  It  may  perhaps  come  from 
Welsh,  gor,  beyond;  too  much;  or,  as  seems 
to  me  more  likely,  may  be  contracted  from  gor- 
mand,  or  gorman  s  belly,  the  belly  of  a  glutton. 
— Dr.  Johnson.  A  big  paunch;  a  swelling 
belly.    A  term  of  reproach  for  a  faX  man. 

Hang  ye,  gefbelUed  knaves,  are  yon  ondone  ? 
»o,  ye  fat  chofis,  I  wonld  yonr  store  were  here. 


GORCAH,  Ghurka.  a  town  and  dtittict  of 
northern  liindostan,  the  original  country  of  the 
present  Nepaul  sovereigns,  situated  between  the 
twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  The  Trisoolgunga  once  separated  the 
territories  of  the  Ghoorkali  and  Newar  (or  Ne- 
paul) princes,  the  western  limit  of  the  Ghoorka 
district,  being  marked  by  the  Mursiangdi.  Tbii 
territory,  besides  a  numerous  peasantry,  contaias 
several  Rajpoot  families,  and  some  Newars,  hot, 
according  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  is  principally  oc- 
cupied by  the  Brahminical  and  Khetri  tribes; 
and  as  these  constituted  the  principal  strength 
of  Purthi  Narrain*s  government,  and  continue  to 
form  the  main  support  of  the  present  one,  they 
possess  considerable  authority.  Their  chieb  aie 
Known  by  the  name  of  thurgurs,  from  whom  are 
selected  the  leading  conductors  of  affiuxs.  Their 
numbers  are  thirty-six,  the  title  property  de- 
scending only  to  the  Jieads  of  fiunihes,  and  thetf 
thirty-six  are  subdivided  into  three  other  grada- 
tions. '  The  Ghoorkhali  reigning  fiimily  pietend 
to  derive  their  descent  from  the  Rajpoot  pniices 
of  Odeypoor,  id  the  same  manner  as  the  Sevajee 
family  claimed  a  similar  origin.  For  a  conside- 
rable period  they  have  existed  in  the  mountain- 
ous country  bordering  on  the  river  Gundnck, 
during  which  time  they  have  gradually  risen  inta 
power  by  successive  encroachments  on  their 
neighbours.  After  the  conquest  of  Nepanl  hj 
the  Ghoorkhalies,  in  1768,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  transferred  to  Catmandoo,  and  the  city 
of  Gorcah,  havins  since  been  much  neglecled, 
is  greatly  decayed/ 

Mcar  Gorcah  is  said  to  be  a  very  considerable 
mass  of-  rock  crystal. 

GORD,  n.s.  An  instrument  of  gaminir,  » 
appears  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. — War- 
burton. 

Thy  dry  bones  can  reach  at  nodiing  now,  bat  gmi 
and  ninepins.  Bemmmemi  amd  Fteltier. 

Let  voltnres  gripe  thy  guts ;  for  gerde  ud  Falksa 
holds. 


GORDIAN  Knot,  in  antiquity,  a  knot  made 
by  K.  Gordius,  in  one  of  the  cords  of  his  yoke, 
or,  as  some  have  it,  in  the  leathers  of  his  chariot 
harness;  which  was  so  very  intricately  twisted, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  where  it  begaa 
or  ended.  The  oracle  of  Apollo  having  dedaicd, 
that  whoever  should  untie  dits  knot  shook!  be 
master  of  all  Asia,  many  attempted  it,  hot  with- 
out success;  till  at  last  Alexander  the  Gnat, 
after  likewise  attempting  in  vain  to  untie  it,  cot 
it  asunder  with  his  swoid,  and  thus  either  eladel 
or  fulfilled  the  prediction.    See  Goanivs. 

GORDIANUS  I.  (Mkcius  Antonius),  a  Ro- 
man general,  for  his  virtues  chosen  emperor  by 
the  army  in  the  reign  of  Maximinos,  A.  D.  S34. 
He  ¥ras  descended  on  the  lather's  s^e  from  the 
Gracchi,  and  on  the  mother's  from  Trajan.  He 
had  been  twice  consul,  and  was  procooaal  c' 
Africa  when  chosen  emperor ;  hut  his  son  bcin^ 
slain  by  Capellian,  the  governor  of  Mauritania,  he 
killed  himself  in  his  eightieth  year.  See  Komu 
He  had  collected  into  his  library  62^000  books. 

GoaniANvs  II.  (Mscius  Antonius),  sonaiiMd 
Africanus,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  by  Anna 
Orestille,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  rmpetor 
Marcus  Antoninus,  was  made  consul  bv  the  (is- 
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peror  Alexander^  and  afterwards  aaseciatad  with  entered  into  the  navy,  but  quitted  it  during  the 

nis  &&er  in  the  empire,  but  slain  in  fighting  American  war,  in  consequence  of  an  altercation 

against  the  partisans  of  Maximinus,  A.  D.  237.  with  earl  Sandwich.    He  was  elected  M.  P.  for 

GORDIUM,  a  city  of  Phrygia  Major,  where  Ludgershall,  Wilts,  in  1774 ;  and  during  several 

Alexander  the  Great  cut  the  Gordian  knot  sessions  animadverted,  with  great  freedom  and 

GORDIUS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  poor  bus-  humor,  on  the  speeches  and  proceedings  of 
band  man  who  had  two  yokes  of  oxen,  wherewith  both  ministry  and  opposition.  An  alarm  having 
he  ploughed  his  land  and  drew  his  wain.  An  been  excited  by  the  repeal  of  certain  penal  sta- 
eagte  sitting  a  long  while  upon  one  of  his  oxen,  tutes  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  1779,  lord 
be  consultCKi  the  soothsayers ;  a  virgin  bad  him  George  was  chosen  president  of  the  Protestant 
sacrifice  to  Jupiter  in  the  capacity  of  king,  association  at  London ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  June 
He  married  the  virgin,  who  bore  to  him  Midas.  1780,  went  to  the  house  of  commons,  to  present 
The  Phrygians,  instructed  by  the  oracle  to  set  the  their  petition  against  that  rescissory  act,  attended 
firrt  person  they  met  in  a  wain  upon  the  throne,  by  60,000  of  the  petitioners.  The  dreadfiil  con- 
met  bordius,  and  made  him  king.  Midas,  for  sequences  of  this  imprudent  measure  are  related 
this  good  fortune,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  his  fa-  under  the  article  Great  Britatn.  Lord  George 
ther*t  cart ;  and  Gordius  hung  up  the  knot  of  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  on  the  9th  June 
tlie  yoke  in  the  temple.    See  Gordian  Knot.  1780;  and  tried  for  high  treason,  but  acquitted 

GrORDius,  in  loology,  the  hair  worm,  a  genus  on  the  4th  February,  1781 ;  on  which  occasion 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  clau  of  vermes  and  there  was  a  very  general  illumination  in  Scot- 
order  of  intestina.    There  are  several  species:  land,  and  £485  were  subscribed  to  reimburse 

G.  aquaticus,  the  water  hair-worm,  is  ten  or  him  for  the  expenses  of  his  trial.  On  the  4th  of 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  of  about  the  thick-  May,  1786,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  arch- 
ness of  a  horse  hair;  its  skin  is  smooth  and  bishop  of  Canterbury,  for  not  appearing  in  court 
glossy;  its  color  pale  yellowish-white  all  over,  as  a  witness  in  a  cause.  In  February  and  June^ 
except  the  head  and  tail,  which  are  black.  The  1787,  he  was  tried  before  the  court  of  King's 
body  is  rounded,  and  very  slender  in  proportion  Bench,  for  publishing  libels  on  the  queen  of 
to  its  length :  the  mouth  is  small,  and  placed  France,  the  French  ambassador,  and  the  empress 
horizontally;  the  jaws  are  of  equal  length,  and  of  Russia;  and  also  for  a  seditious  pamphlet 
obtuse  at  their  extremities.  This  species  is  entitled,  A  petition  to  Lord  G.  Gordon  from  the 
common  in  our  fresh  waters,  especially  in  clay,  Prisoners  in  Newgate,  praying  that  he  would  se- 
throagh  which  it  passes  as  a  fish  does  through  cure  their  liberties,  by  preventing  them  from  being 
the  vrater.  sent  to  Botany  Bay;  which  petition,  upon  trial, 

G.  argillaceus,  or  clay  hair-worm,  only  dif-  was  proved  to  have  been  written  by  himself.  Being 

fers  from  the  preceding  in  color,  being  yellowish  convicted  of  these  charges,  he,  on  the  25th  June, 

at  the  extremities,  and  in  being  chiefly  found  in  went  over  to  Holland,  where  he  turned  Jew,  and 

clay.  was  circumcised;  but,  returning  to  England  in 

G.  marinus,  the  sea  hair-worm,  is  filiform,  August,  he  was  apprehended  on  the  7th  De- 
twisted  spirally,  and  lying  flat,  about  half  an  cember,  at  Birmingham;  and  on  the  28th  Ja- 
inch  in  length;  of  a  whitish  color,  smooth,  and  nuary,  1788,  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
scarcely  diminishing  at  the  head.  It  infests  her-  five  years,  and  to  continue  in  jail  till  be  should 
rim,  bleaks,  and  various  other  fish.  find  bail  for  his  good  behaviour,  in  £10,000.  Not 

G.  medinensis,  the  muscular  hair-worm,  is  all  being  able  to  find  bail  at  the  end  of  that  period  to 

over  of  a  pale  yellowish  color.  the  extent  required,  this  operated  as  a  sentence  of 

GORDON  (Alexander),  M.  A.,  an  eminent  imprisonment  for  life.  In  July,  1789,  he  pre- 
Scottish  antiquary,  vras  secretary  to  the  Society  sented  a  petition  to  the  National  Assembly  of 
for  Encouragement  of  Learning.  He  succeeded  France,  and  was  visited  by  several  eminent  re- 
Dr.  Stukely  as  secretary  to  the  Antiquarian  So-  volutionists.  He  died  1st  November,  1793,  of  a 
ciety,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1741  to  Mr.  fever,  attended  with  delirium,  in  the  forty-third 
Joseph  Ames.  He  went  to  Carolina  with  go-  year  of  his  a^.  As  an  author,  his  publications, 
vemor  Glen,  where,  besides  a  grant  of  land,  he  political  and  miscellaneous,  abounded  with  hu- 
held  several  offices,  and  died  a  justice  of  the  mor,  and  were  not  destitute  of  argument ;  as  a 
peace,  leaving  a  handsome  estate  to  his  fiimily.  public  speaker,  his  language  was  animated,  and 
He  published,  1.  Itinerarium  Septentrionale,  or  nis  diction  classical.  Of  his  eccentricities  we 
a  Journey  through  most  of  the  Counties  of  Scot-  shall  say  nothing;  but  his  conversion  from 
land,  in  two  parts,  with  sixty-six  copper-plates,  Christianity — from  one  of  the  strictest  sects  of 
1726,  folio.  2.  Supplement  to  the  Itinerarium,  Presbyterian  seceders,  to  Judaism,  was  so  veiy 
1732,  folio.  3.  The  Lives  of  Pope  Alexander  strange  a  measure,  that  (if  indeed  it  was  real),  it 
VL  and  his  son  Cssar  Borgia.  4.  A  complete  can  be  accounted  for  only  upon  one  supposition. 
History  of  the  Ancient  Amphitheatres,  1730,  Gordon  (Thomas),  a  Scotch  author,  bom  at 
8vo.  afterwards  enlarged  in  a  second  edition.  Kirkcudbright,  famous  for  his  translations  and 
^«  An  Essay  towards  Explaining  the  Hierogly-  political  writings.  He  came  young  to  London ; 
phical  figures  on  the  Coffin  of  the  ancient  Mum-  where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  Ian- 
ray  belonging  to  captain  William  Lethieoller,  guages,  until  he  procured  employment  under  the 
1737,  folio,  with  cuts.  6.  Twenty-five  plates  of  earl  of  Oxford  in  queen  Anne*s  time.  He  first 
all  the  Egyptian  Mummies  and  other  Egyptian  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Dr. 
Antiquities  in  England,  1739,  folio.  Hoadley  in  the  Bangorian  controversy;  which 

GoRDOji  (hon.  George),  or  lord  George  Got-  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Trenchard,  in  con- 

doD,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1750.    He  early  junction  with  whom  he  wrote  the  well  known 
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Cato's  Letters,    upon  a   variety   of    important        Then  plunged ;  the  rock  below  rocf  ived  like  ghas, 

public  subjects.     These  were  followed  by  a  pe-  His  body  crashed  into  one^ory  mav, 

riodical  paper,  under  the  title  of  the  Independent  W»th  scarce  a  shred  to  tell  of  human  fonr. 

Whig;  which  was  conUnued  some  years  after  Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  the  worm.       Byrtm. 
Mr.  Treaohard's  death,  by  Gordon  alone,  against        Gore   (Thomas),  a  writer   on  heraldry,  wai 

the  hiecBKhy  of  the  church :    but  with  more  bom  at  Alderton  in  Wiltshire,  and  educated  at 

acrimony  than  was  shown  in  Cato's  Letters.    At  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.    He  first  entered  at 

length   Sir  Robert  Walpole  retained  him   to  Lincoln's  lun,  but  soon  after  retired  to  his  patri* 

defend  his  administration,  to  which  end  he  wrote  mony  at  Alderton.     He  was  appointed,  in  1680, 

several  panriphlets.    At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  high   sheriff  of  Wiltshire,  and  wrote  Loyalty 

1760,  he  was  Brst  commissioner  of  the  wine  displayed,  and  Falsehood  unmasked,  as  a  defence 

licenses,  an  office  which  he  had  enjoyed  many  of  r  is  character  in  that  office.    He  >« as  the  author 

years.    He  published   English    translations  of  of  A  Table  showing  how  to  blazon  a  Coat  ten 

Sallust  and  Tacitus,  with  additional  discourses  several  ways,  1655  ;  Series  Alphabetica  Latino- 

to  each  author,  which    contain    much    useful  Anglica,  Nomina  Gentilitiorum,  sive  cognomi- 

raatter.    Twoof  his  tracts,  entitled  1.  A  Cordial  num  plurimarum  fiimiliarum,  quo;  multos  per 

for  Low*spirits,  in  3  vols ;  and,  2,  The  Pillars  annos  in  Anglia  ftoruere,  1667 ;  Catalogus  in 

of  Priestcraft  and  Orthodoxy  shaken;  in  2  vols,  certa  capita,  seu    classes,  alphabetico    ordine 

8vo.,  were  published  after  his  death.  concinnatus ;  pleronimque   omnium  Autborum 

GORDONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  poly-  tarn  antiquorum  quam  recentiorum  qui  de  re 

andria  order,  and  monadelphia  class  of  plants :  Heraldica,  Latin^,  Gallice,  Ital.  Hisp.  scripse- 

CAL.  simple  style,  five  cornered,  stigma  quinaue-  runt,  Nomenclator  Geographicus.     He  diea  at 

fied:    CAPS,    quinquelocular :    seeds    two-fold  Alderton  in  1684. 

with  a  leafy  wing.    Species  four,  the  principal       Gobe's  Island,  an  island  of  the  North  Pacific, 

is  G.  lasianthus.    A  tall  and  very  straight  tree,  so  named  by  captain  Cook    in    1778.    It  is 

with  a  regular  pyramidal  head.    Its  leaves  are  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  consisting  of  two 

shaped  like  those  of  the  common  bay,  but  ser-  hills  connected  by  a  low  neck  of  land,  in  Long, 

rated.    It  blossoms  in  May,  June,  and  July.  172**  30' W.,  lat.  60°  40' N. 
The  flowers  grow  on  foot-stalks  about  five  inches       GO  AEE,  an  island  and  town  of  South  Hol- 

long,  are  monopetalous,  and  are  succeeded  by  land,  being  the  first  land  usually  made  by  vessels 

conic  capsules  with  a  divided  calyx.    The  sta-  bound  to  Rotterdam.    The  island  is  ten  miles 

mina  are  headed  with  yellow  apices.    This  tree  in  circumference,  and  was  once  called  West 

retains  its  leaves  all  the  year,  and  grows  only  ia  Voom. 
wet  places,  and  usually  in  water.  Goree,  a  small  island,  oif  the  coast  of  Africa, 

GORE,  n.f.  &  v.a.  I       Sax.  jojie;  Wdth,  about  a  mile  from  the  southern  shore  of  Cape 

Gory,  adj.  S  gor,    Effiised  and  con-  Verd.    Its  importance  is  solely  derived  from 

gealed  blood.    The  verb  signifies  to  stab,  or  its  inaccessible  situation.    The  first  European 

pierce,  especially,  as  cattle,  with  a  horn.     The  power  which  occupied  it  was  the  Dutch,  who,  in 

adjective,  used  figuratively  also  as  bloody,  mur-  1617,  concluded  a  treaty  of  cession  wiUi  Binr, 

derous,  iatal,  is  now  obsolete.  king  of  Cape  Verd.    It  was  taken  in  1663  by 

That  all  the  ground  with  purple  blond  wm  spent ;  ***«  English  adnural  Holmes,  but  reUken  two 

And  all  their  amwmw  tuyned  with  bloadie^ore.  years  after  by  De  Ruyter.    In  1677  a  French 

Spmaer.  Faerie  Queem.  Squadron,  commanded  by  the  count  d'Estrdes 

A  grietly  wound,  forced   it  to   surrender :  and  by  the  treaty  of 

Fcom  which  fortH  gushed  a  stream  of  gore  blood  Nimeguen  it  was  ceded  to  France. 

thick,  Goree  is  divided  into  three  parts.  One  coo- 
That  all  her  goodly  garment  ttained  aroond,  sists  of  the  rock  which  forms  a  naked  moss  of 
And  into  a  deep  sanguine  dyed  the  grassy  grwud.  black  basalt,  rising  on  all  sides  to  the  height  of 

— ,      _.  .,       ...  ,.  Spemier.  300  feet.    On  the  summit  is  a  plain  1  SO  &thoms 

When  two  boars  with  rankhng  malice  met,  •     |^„_*u  «_  j  ..»„««♦„  ;«  u^^a^x.      n^    . 

Their  ^cHy  side,  the  fresh  wound,  fieitrely  fret.      Id.  L^o  °!^^  ^    ?^  L^^l    The  western 

0M«  no  noble  eye  prophane  a  tei  ~^«  .^  perpendicuUr  from  top  to  bottom,  and 

.    For  me,  if  I  be  gored  with  Mowbray's  spear.  I>ny8ically  inaccessible ;  the  eastern  and  soothera 

Shaktpeare.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^'X  steep,  but  it  cannot  be  considered 

HU  horrid  beard  and  knotted  tresses  stood  quite  impossible  to  scale  them.    The  northern 

Stiff  with  his  gore,  and  all  his  wounds  ran  blood.  side  is  the  most  accessible ;  and  here  a  mooixl 

Denkam.  has  been  formed,  fifteen  feet  in  width,  and  widi 

The  bloody  fact  a  proper  slope  for  conveying  heavy  artilleiy  up 

Will  be  avenged ;  though  here  thou  see  him  die,  to  the  plain.     On  the  top  is  fort  St.  Michael, 

Rolling  in  dust  and  gore,         MTtUon't  Paradue  LoH,  originally  built  by  the  Dutch,  and  considered  by 

Some  tossed,  some  gored,  some  trampling  down  he  Golheny  as  having  no  Strength  except  what  it 

*     V    .     ■       .1.        •I.     K        K^    -»»»*»•.  derives  from  its  situation.    On  a  sandy  phun, 

Giu'S^Trc:^%^j:w^^^^^       Id.  rtJ^tlt'^l"^ 

He  idly  butting,  feig^  supposed  to  contain  about  5000  inhabitants.    It 

His  rival  gored  in  every  knotty  trunk.  »  ™.  entrepdt  for  the  French  tiade  with  the 

Thmimm.    Spring,  onposite  coast  of  Africa.    The  third  part  of  the 

The  fint  bom  man  sUU  in  his  mind  he  bore,  island  is  the  north  point,  which  forms  a  kind  of 

Foully  arrayed  in  guiltless  brother's  gore,  natural  mole  120  nthoms  long  by  thlr^  broad, 

Mliich  for  revenge  to  Heaven,  frt>m  Earth  did  loudly  it  is  commanded  by  a  fort  called  St.  Francois. 

roar.  Fletcher.    Pwrpte  island.  Such  is  the  French  account  of  this  place. 
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OOR 


Fr.  gorge,  gorier; 
,  of  Lat. 


)      fr.  gt 

Sltal.  ear 
jgurgtaio. 


GORGE,  fi.  s.  &  V.  It. 
Gok'ged,  adf»  >  itai.  earger, 

Goe'get,  n.  f .  jgurguUo.   The  throat; 

the  food  swallowed :  to  swaUow,  or  fill  up  the 
diroat :  fignratiTely  to  satiate.  Gorget  is  a  piece 
^f  armour  used  to  defend  the  throat. 

And  all  the  way,  most  like  a  brntish  beast* 
He  spewed  up  his  gorge,  that  all  did  him  detest. 

opsnssr* 

Itiere  were  birds  also  made  so  finely,  thst  they  did 
Mt  only  deceive  the  sight  with  their  figores,  but  the 
bearing  with  their  songs,  whieh  the  watery  instm- 
nenu  did  make  their  g^ge  delirer.  Sidm^, 

And  now  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is !  my 
g«rg€  rises  at  iL  SAaikipsare.     Hamlet, 

Her  delicate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abused,  be* 
gift  to  hesTe  the  ^eiys,  disrelish  and  abhor  ths  Moor. 

Id,  OtheUo. 
He  tlwt  makes  his  generation  messes. 
To  gorge  his  appetite.  id.  King  Lear. 

He  witb  a  palsy  fambling  on  his  gorget. 
Shakes  in  and  out  the  rivet. 

Id,     Trmhu  mnd  Creerida. 

Being  with  his  piesenco  glutted, yoryed,  and  full. 

SmQmipetire, 

Look  np  a  height,  the  shrill  gorged  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Id, 

See  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown. 
To  tell  the  people  in  what  danger  he  was. 


About  his  neck  a  threefold  gotgei. 
As  rongh  as  treble  leathern  target.       /fudiibraSi 

Gorge  with  ny  blood,  thy  baibaroos  appetite. 


He  did  oftentimes  spend  the  night  in  the  chnrch 
loons  praying,  his  headpieoe,  gvget,  and  ganntlets 
1>ingbyhim.  KwMee. 

I  desire  that  they  will  noit  gorge  the  lion  either  with 
nonsense  or  obecenity.  Addimm, 

GoEGE,  in  architecture,  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Tuscan  and  Doric  capitals,  lying  between 
the  astragal,  aboTe  the  shaft  of  the  pillar,  and 
the  annulets. 

GoEGE,  in  fortification,  the  entrance  of  the 
platfonn  of  any  work.    See  Foetipicatioit. 

GOR'GEOUS,  adj.  ->  Old  Fr.  eorgiat ;  Itai. 
Goe'geouslt,  adv,  ^gjoire^  of  Lat.  gaudert, 
GosCgeoushess,  fi.f.  >  Fine;  splendid;  showy; 

glittering  in  various  colors ;  applied  generally  to 

attire  or  dress. 

Tbe  elond-cspped  towers,  the  gorgeom  palaces, 
T}ie  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  iuelf. 
Yes,  all  whieh  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve ; 
And  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.  Shakrpeare, 

O.  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeom  palace ! 

Id,  Borneo  amd  Juliet, 
As  full  of  spirits  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeom  as  the  sun  at  Midsummer. 

Bhakrpeare, 

He  bad  them  look  upon  themselves,  and  upon  their 
'■emics,  themselves  dreadful,  their  enemies  gorgeom 
sad  brave.  Hagward. 

The  duke,  one  solemn  day,  gorgeomlg  clad  in  a  suit 
sll  over  sptead  with  diamonds,  lost  one  of  them  of  good 
nlee.  WotUm, 

The  gorgeom  East,  with  richest  hand. 
Poms  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold. 

MiUoH. 


With  gorgeom  wings,  the  marks  of  sovereign  sway. 
The  two  contending  princes  make  their  way  . 

Drgdem 

On's  shield  a  tomb,  where  death  had  dressed  his 

bed. 
With  curious  art,  and  crowned  his  loatnsome  head 
With  gold,  and  gems : — ^his  word,  mot^  gorgeom  when 

dead.  FUtdm't  Purple  IdofuU 

Goeget,  is  a  kind  of  breast-plate  like  a  hal^ 
moon,  with  the  arms  of  the  prince  thereon  $ 
worn  by  the  officers  of  foot.  Th$y  are  either  gilt 
or  silver,  according  to  the  color  of  the  buttons  on 
the  uniforms. 

Goeget,  or  Goegeret,  in  sutsery,  the  con- 
cave or  cannulated  conductor,  used  in  lithotomy. 
See  Surgery  and  Lithotomy. 

GORGIAS,  a  celebrated  orat6r  of  Sicily, 
bom  at  Leontium,  about  A.  A.  C.  417.  Ac- 
cording to  Quintilian,  he  was  the  first  extem- 
poraneous speaker.  But  this  is  not  credible; 
men  must  have  spoken  extempore,  before  they 
studied  speeches.  A  statue  of  gold  was  erected 
to  him  at  Delphi. 

GCRGON,  fi.s.  Gr.  yopyu,  A  monster 
with  snaky  hairs,  of  which  the  sight  turned  the 
beholders  to  stone ;  any  thing  ugly  or  horrid. 

Qorgame  and  hydras,  and  chymeras  dire. 

MUim. 
Why  did'st  thou  not  encounter  man  for  man.- 
And  try  the  virtue  of  that  gorgom  face 
To  stare  me  into  stature  ?  Drgden, 

The  G0ROON8,  in  antiquity  and  mythology, 
were  three  sisters,  whose  names  were  Stheno, 
Euryale,  and  Medusa ;  the  latter  of  whom  was 
mortal,  but  the  two  former  were  subject  neither 
to  age  nor  death.  They  are  described  with  wings 
on  Uieir  shoidders,  with  serpents  round  their 
heads,  their  hands  were  of  brass,  and  their  teeth 
of  a  prodigious  size,  so  that  they  were  objects  of 
terror  to  mankind.  Pausanias  says,  the  Gorgont 
were  the  daughters  of  Phorbus,  or  Phorcys; 
after  whose  death  Medusa,  his  daughter,  reigned 
over  the  Libyans  dwelling  near  the  lake  Tiito- 
nidis.  The  queen,  being  fond  of  hunting  and 
war,  laid  the  neighbouring  coutries  quite  waste. 
At  last  Perseus,  having  made  war  on  them,  and 
killed  the  queen,  when  he  came  to  take  a  view 
of  the  field  of  battle,  he  found  the  queen's  corpse 
so  extremely  beautiful,  that  he  ordered  her  head 
to  be  cut  off,  and  carried  it  with  him  to  show  the 
Greeks,  who  could  not  behold  it  without  asto* 
nishment.  Others  represent  them  as  a  kind  of 
monstrous  women,  covered  with  hair,  who  lived 
in  woods  and  forests.  Others,  again,  make  them 
animals,  resembling  wild  sheep,  whose  eyes  had 
a  poisonous  and  fatal  influence. 

GORGONIA,  in  natural  history,  a  genus  of 
zoophytes,  formerly  called  ceratophyta,  and  in 
English  named  sea-fims,  sea-feathers,  and  sea- 
whips.  Linncus  and  Pallas  consider  them  as 
of  a  mixed  nature  in  their  grovrth,  between  ani- 
mals and  vegetables ;  but,  Ellis  shows  them  to 
be  true  animals  of  the  polype  kind,  growing  up 
in  a  branched  form  resembling  a  ^rub,  and  in 
no  part  vegetable.  They  differ  from  the  fresh 
water  polype  in  many  of  their  qualities,  and 
particularly  in  producing  from  their  own  sub- 
stance a  hard  and  solid  support,  serving  many 
of  the  purposes  of  the  bone  in  other  animals.- 
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The  sarfiice  of  the  goiigonia  is  composed  of  a  woollen  and  linen  manufactures.  Here  is  a  great 
kind  of  scales,  so  well  adapted  to  each  other  as  provincial  school,  and  a  library  containing  the 
to  serre  for  defence  from  external  injuries :  and  archives  of  the  local  history.  It  has  likewise  a 
the  flesh,  or,  as  some  have  called  it,  the  baik  or  literary  society,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
cortex,  consists  of  proper  muscles  and  tendons  tory.  Gorlitz  contains  six  churches,  the  diief 
for  extending  the  openings  of  their  cells;  for  of  which  has  an  excellent  organ;  a  spire  of 
sending  forSi  thence  their  polype  suckers  great  height,  and  a  chapel  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
in  search  of  food ;  and  for  drawing  them  in  The  town  has  been  frequently  injured  by  6resy 
suddenly,  and  contracting  the  sphincter  muscles  and  has  also  suffered  from  sieges.  The  battle 
of  their  starry  cells,  in  order  to  secure  these  of  Bautzen,  21st  of  May  1813,  ended  in  the 
tender  parts  from  danger;  and  also  of  proper  neighbourhood.  Population  8500.  Fifty  niiles 
8ecretoryducts,tofumi«i  and  deposit  the  osseous,  east  of  Dresden,  and  sixty-eight  north  of 
matter  that  forms  the  stem  and  branches  as  well    Prague. 

as  the  base  of  the  bone.  Mr.  Ellis  affirms,  that  GOR'MAND,  fi.f.  *!  Fr.  gotfrnrnd;  per- 
there  are  ovaries  in  these  animals,  and  thinks  it  Goa'MANDiSE,  o.n.  >  haps  of  Lat  voro  (^oro^ 
very  probable  that  many  of  them  are  viviparous.  Gormakdi'ser,  ii.f.3as  the  Gauls  would 
See  ^>0PHYT£S.  pronounce  it),  and  mando,  to  wish  to  eat.     But 

GORITZ,  or  Gorz,  a  province  of  the  Aus-  Minsheu  says  q.  gulou  mandert  (to  eat  glutto- 
trian  empire  between  Germany  and  Italy,  nously).  A  ravenous  or  luxurious  eater:  to  eat 
bounded  on  the  north-east  and  south  by  the    voraciously  or  greedily. 

duchy  of  Camiola,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ve-  GOROPIUS  (John),  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Bra- 
netian  States.  In  1817  it  was  constituted  a  circle  bant;  author  of  a  work  entitled  Ongines 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Illyria,  and  contains  974  Antuerpianae,  wherein,  among  other  legeodair 
square  miles,  with  116,000  inhabitants.  On  the  stories,  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Flemish 
north  side  it  extends  among  the  Alps,  and  is  was  the  original  knguage  spoken  by  Adam  and 
bleak,  but   around  the  town  of  Goritz    and    Eve. 

throughout  the  south-west  it  is  very  warm,  and  GORREUS  (John),  M.  D.,  a  physician  of 
produces  vines  and  the  fruits  of  Italy.  This  Paris,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  published  a 
province  came  into  the  possession  of  Austria,  translation  of  Nicaoder.  He  was  bora  in  1500. 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1500,  on  the  decease  of  Being  a  protestant,  he  suffered  much  from  reli- 
the  last  of  the  counts.  The  county  of  Gradiska  gious  persecution;  and,  his  coach  being  cae 
was  afterwards  annexed  to  it,  and  the  whole  con-  day  suddenly  seized  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  he 
sidered  a  part  of  Friuli.  It  was  retained  by  was  attacked  with  a  delirium,  and  died,  in  1573. 
Austria  during  the  different  changes  of  Buona-  GORSE,  n.  s.  Sax.  sopf.  Furze ;  a  thick 
parte's  reign,  and  received  very  considerable  prickly  shrub  that  bears  yellow  flowers  in 
additions  on  Illyria  being  constituted  a  kingdom    i^inter. 

in  1817.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  districts  of  GORSERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
Canale,  Gradiska,  and  Goritz.  gamia  frustanea  order,  and  syngenesia  class  of 

GoRiTZ,  or  GoRiziA,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  pl^uits;  natural  order  forty-ninth,  composits. 
empire,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  stands  The  receptacle  is  naked ;  the  pappus  woolly  ; 
on  the  Isonzo,  and  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  the  florets  of  the  radius  ligulaiea  or  plane :  cau 
lower  town.  The  former,  situated  on  a  moun-  imbricated  with  spinous  scales, 
tain  and  defended  by  a  castle,  is  an  ancient  GO'SHAWK.n.i. .  Sax.  sof,  gooM,  and  ^poo 
place :  the  latter  stands  on  a  plain  adjacent  to  the  a  hawk.  A  hawk  of  a  large  kind, 
river.    Its  chief  manufactures  are  of  leather  and  ^^  „  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^  ^^  y^^^ 

silk.     In  1751  an  archbishop  s  see  was  erected        x  trembling  calver  having  spide  oa  higbc 
here,  but  it  was  suppressed  in  1782.     In  the        An  eagle,  th«  with  plumy  wings  doth  ihew 
beginning  of   1797,  Goritz  was    taken   by  the        The  eubUle  ayra,  ttoupiag  with  all  his  might 
French.    The  castle  and  the  adjoining  eminen-       The  qaarrey  throwet  with  fell  despight 
ces  command  beautiful  prospects.  Twenty  miles        And  to  the  batteil  doth  herselfe  prepare 
N.  N.  W.  of  Trieste.  So  ^^^  the  geannteeie  onto  the  fight. 

GORL^US   (Abraham),   an  eminent    anti-  Spemmr,  Fatrie  Qftume, 

quary,  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1540.     He  collected  Soch  dread  hii  awful  visage  on  them  cast ; 

ttie  rings  and  seals  of  the  ancients,  and  published        So  •^^^  poor  doves  htgoihawki  sight  aghast, 
an  account  of  a  prodigious  number  of  them,  Fuk/os, 

in  1601;  under  this  title,  Dactyliotheca ;  sive  Goshawk.  See  Falco. 
Annulorura  Sigilhirium,  quorum  apud  priscos  GOSHEN,  in  ancient  geography,  a  district  of 
tam  Gnccos  quam  Romanos  usus  ex  ferro,  sre,  Egypt,  which  Joseph  procured  tor  his  fiitherand 
argento,  et  auro,  Promptuarium.  This  was  the  brethren.  It  was  the  most  fruitful  part  of  the 
first  part  of  the  work  ;  the  second  was  entitled,  country ;  and  its  name  seems  to  be  derived  from 
Variarum  Gemmarum,  quibus  antiquitas  in  the  Hebrew  Geshem;  which  signifies  *rain;' 
signando  uti  solita,  sculpture.  In  1608  he  pub-  Calmet  thinks  that  Goshen,  which  Joshua  x. 
lished  his  collection  of  medals  :  which,  however,  41,  xi.  16,  xv.  51,  makes  part  of  the  tribe  of 
if  we  may  believe  the  Scaligerana,  it  is  not  safe  Judah,  is  the  same  land  of  Goshen  which  was 
always  to  trust.  He  resided  at  Delft,  and  died  given  to  Jacob  and  his  sons  by  Pharaoh.  Gen. 
there  in  1609.  xlvi.  26. 

GORI.ITZ,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  in  Goshen,  a  post  town  of  Orange  county,  New 
Upper  Lusatia.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  standing  York,twenty  miles  west  of  West  Point,  sixty-three 
on  the  Neisse,  and  has  long  been  noted  for  its    north  of  New  York,  112  south  by  west  of  Albany. 
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It  is  pleaaant  and  flourishing,  and  contains  a  court 
house,  a  gaol,  a  bank,  and  an  academy,  and  has 
ooDsiderable  trade.  .  It  is  an  excellent  agricul- 
tnnl  town,  situated  in  a  fertile  tract  of  country, 
and  includes  a  part  of  the  Drowned  Lands.  The 
eoarts  for  the  county  are  held  alternately  at  Go- 
shea  and  Newburgh.  Three  weekly  newspapers 
are  pabliahed  here. 

GOSLAR,  an  old  town  of  Hanorer,  in  Hil- 
desbeim,  on  the  Gosse,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ramelsberg  Mountain  fiunoas  for  its  mines. 
Its  booses  are  mean  and  crowded ;  but  a  great 
fire  destroyed  about  500  in  1780,  and  their  areas 
btre  since  been  laid  out  in  gardens.  The  most 
cahous  building  in  the  town  is  the  Kaisierhaus, 
where  the  emperors  in  former  times  used  to  hold 
their  courts,  and  call  the  diet  together.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  magazine.  The  cathedral  con- 
tains an  altar  of  Crothos,  one  of  the  deities  of 
the  ancient  Saxons;  it  is  a  brass  chest  with 
openings  on  every  side  to  allow  the  flames  to 
issue  upwards  and  consume  the  infants  laid  on 
it  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Lutherans,  and 
dieir  chief  employment  is  mining  and  brewing. 
Goslar  was  in  former  times  a  free  imperial  town, 
bat  giren  to  Prussia  in  1802,  and  ceaed  to  Han 
orer  in  1814.  Here  gunpowder  is  supposed  to 
have  been  inrented  by  a  monk  of  the  name  of 
fieitbold  Schwartz.  It  is  twenty-eight  miles 
^Qth  of  Brunswick,  and  twenty-five  south  of 
Wolfenbuttel. 

GCKSLINGy  n.f.  From  goose.  A  yoong 
goose ;  a  goose  not  yet  full  grown. 

A  foole  wtnl  forth  to  fetch  the  gotUntfi  homo. 
When  they  unto  a  riTer*!  brink  were  come 
(Throngh  which  their  pusnge  Uj)  conceired  a  fewo 
Hit  dames  beet  brood  might  have  been  drowned  th«i«. 

O§arg0  WMan, 

Why  do  yo«  go  nodding  and  wagging  to  like  a  fool» 
M  t£  joa  were  hipahot  T  sayi  the  gooee  to  her  godmg, 

L'Bitrange, 

Kitnn  hath  instmcted  even  a  brood  of  goiUmgi  to 
•tick  togeth«r«  while  the  kite  it  hovering  over  their 
hevlt.  Swift. 

GOSTEL,  fi.  f.  &  v,n. )      Sax.  jo^oer  rM^ 
GosCpfiLLSR,  fi.  s.  )     or  God's  ffood 

tidiogi;  Gr.  cvayytXioy ;  Erse,  satkelf  ikeal,  suack^ 
happy  tidings.  The  Sax.  spellian  (whence  our 
void  Spell),  also  signifies  to  detail.  Divinity  or 
theology.  To  gospel  is  to  fill  with  sentiments 
of  religion,  used  in  Shakspeare  with  some  degree 
of  irony.  Gospeller  is  a  name  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wicklifie,  who  first  attempted  a  refor- 
nation  firom  popery,  given  them  by  the  Papists 
in  reproach,  from  their  professing  to  follow  and 
preach  only  the  gospel.  The  histories  given  by 
the  four  evangelists  are  called  the  gospel,  and  it 
is  a  term  applied  to  the  Christian  revelation, 
generally. 

Mathen  that  was  of  indee  as  he  ii  let  fint  in 
^er  of  getp^kn,  to  he  wroot  first  the  goepel  in 
iadee,  and  fro  the  office  of  a  tolgaderer  he  was  clepid 
to  God.  Wielif.  Prologus  om  Maiheu, 

This  maiden,  brisht  Cecile,  as  hire  lif  saith. 
Was  come  of  Romames,  and  of  noble  kind  ; 
iod  from  hire  cradle,  fostred  in  ihe  faith 
Of  Crist ;  and  bare  his  gotpel  in  hire  mind. 

ChoMcer.   Th€  Second  No/met  Tale, 
And  for  to  make  yon  hem  percetven 
That  osea  fbike  thus  to  decieven. 


I  wol  yon  iaiae,  withontea  drede. 
What  men  male  in  the  Geipel  rede 
Of  aatnct  Mathewe  the  go$p§Uen, 
Thai  aaieth  aa  I  shall  you  saie  here. 

Chaucer,  RomamU  of  tht  Bom 
Are  yon  so  gotpdled 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue. 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bowed  yon  to  the  grave  • 

ShaJupean* 
Tbeee  goeptUen  have  had  their  golden  days. 
Have  trodden  down  oar  holy  Roman  faith. 

Bmm. 
Thns  may  the  yttpti  to  the  rising  son, 
'Be  spread,  and  flooxish  where  it  first  began.  WaU. 

How  is  a  good  Christian  animated  and  cheered  by 
a  stedfut  beUef  of  the  promaaea  of  ih^gapdl 

All  the  decrees  whereof  Scriptnro  treateth  are 
conditionate,  receiving  Christ  aa  ih^gotpel  offers  him, 
aa  Lord  and  Savioor  \  the  former,  aa  well  aa  the  lat- 
ter, being  the  condition  of  scriptnre«election,  and  the 
rejecting  or  not  receiving  him  thns,  the  condition  of 
the  scripture  reprobation.  Hnmmmi, 

The  Gospel  comprehends  the  history  of  the 
life,  actions,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and 
doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  recorded  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St. 
John;  who  are  thence  called  Evangelists.  The 
Christian  church  never  acknowledged  any  more 
than  these  four  gospels  as  canonical.  See 
Bible. 

GOSPORT,  a  town  of  Hampshire,  seventy- 
nine  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  ferry  over 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  Portsmouth,  and 
great  trade,  especially  in  time  of  war.  Trar 
wllers  prefer  lodging  here,  as  cheaper  and  more 
commodious  than  at  Portsmouth.  The  mouth 
of  the  harbour  u  secured  by  four  forts,  and  a 
platform  of  above  twenty  cannon  level  with  the 
water.  Gosport  has  an  hospital  for  sick  and 
wounded  sailors,  and  a  free  school. 

GOS'SAMER,  n.  s.  Low  Lat  gouipium.  The 
down  of  plants ;  the  long  white  cobwebs  which 
fly  in  the  air  in  calm  sunny  weather,  especially 
about  the  time  of  autumn. 

As  aore  wondren  som  on  canse  of  thonder,- 
On  ebbe,  and  floud,  on  gostomere  and  on  mist. 
And  on  all  things,  til  that  the  cause  is  wist. 

ChaMctr,  The  Sqtderet  TaU, 

A  lovnr  may  bestride  the  gaetamour. 
That  idlea  in  the  wanton  Summer  air. 
And  yet  not  fall,  so  light  is  vanity.  Shaktpeare, 

Four  nimble  gnats  Uie  hones  were. 
Their  harnesses  of  gouamere. 

Dragtcn't  Ngti^pkia, 
The  filmy  gosaamer  now  flits  no  more. 
Nor  halcyons  bask  on  the  short  sunny  shore. 

Drgdem. 

Gossamer  is  the  name  of  a  fine  filmy  sub- 
stance, like  cobwebs,  which  is  seen  to  float  in 
the  air  in  clear  days  in  autumn,  and  is  more  ob- 
servable in  stubble  fields,  and  upon  fVirze  and 
other  low  bushes.  This  is  probably  formed  by 
the  flying  spider,  which,  in  traversing  the  air  for 
food,  shoots  out  these  threads  from  its  arms  which 
are  borne  down  by  the  dew,  &c. 

GOSSELIN  (Anthony),  regius  professor  of 
history  and  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Caen 
in  Normandy,  and  principal  of  the  Colleffe  of 
Du  Bois,  was  author  of  a  Latin  history  of  the 
ancient  Greeks. 
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GOSSELINI  (Julian),  an  Italian  audior,  born  G.  Barbadense«  the  Barbadoes  shrubby  cottony 

in  1525.    At  seventeen  he  was  made  secretary  has  a  shrubby  stalk,  branching  four  or  fire  feet 

to  Ferdinand  de  Gonzaga,  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  high,  three-lobed  smooth  leaves,. glandulous  un« 

retained  that    office    forty  years.      He    wrote  demeath,  and  yellow  flowers  succeeded  by  oval 

several  works  in  prose  and  verse ;  and  died  at  pods  containing  seeds  and  cotton. 

Milan  in  1587.  G.  herbaceum,the  common  herbaceous  cotton, 

GOS'SIP,  n.f.  &v.ti. )      Sax.  ^ob,  and  j-yb ;  has  an  herbaceous  smooth  stalk  two  feet  high, 

Gos'siPKED.  n.  f .         i  Goth,  godsip,     Rela-  branching  upwards ;   five-Iobed  smooth  leaves, 

tlon  ;  affinity.    The  primary  idea  being  relation  and  yellow  flowers  from  the  end  of  the  branches 

or  affinity,  the  words  are  variously  applied :  as  succeeded  by  roundish  capsules  full  of  seeds 

to  sponsors  in  baptism ;  to  tippling  companions;  and  cotton. 

to  merry  chattering  persons,  as  women  at  a  ly-  G.  hirsutum,  the  hairy  American  cotton,  has 

ing-in.  hairy  stalks  branching  laterally  two  or  three  feet 

And  if  I  have  a  gomp  or  a  trend,  high :     palmated,    three  and   five-Iobed  hairy 

Withoaten  gilt, — thon  chidaat  aa  a  fend  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  succeeded  by  large 

If  that  I  walke  or  play  onto  hit  hoot.  oval  pods  furnished  with  seeds  and  cotton. 

GloHc^r.  PnOogtM  to  ths  Wifof  Batk$t  TaU.  The  last  three  species  are  annual,  but  the  first 

And  sometimM  lurk  I  in  a  gomp'i  bowl,  ^  perennial  both  in  root  and  stalk.    In  warm 

In  very  UkanoM  of  a  roaated  c«b,  countries  these  plants  are  reared  in  great  quan- 

And  whan  aha  dnnka,  against  her  ^l^^-  tities  in  fields  for  the  sake  of  the  cotton^  but 

Not  met  with  fortune,  other  than  at  fo^T^'  *!i'^^"L!P^*'^  "  T*  ^''''^}^  "^^ 

Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gomiping.      Id.  ^ated.     The  «ods  are  someUmes^  lajge  as 

Go  to  a  gornf*  feaet  and  gaude  with  me.  middlmg  sued  apples,  closely  filled  with  the 

With  all  my  heart  ni  ^oM^  at  thii  feaat.        Id.  cotton    surrounding   the    seed.      When    these 

Qo$iipnd  or  compatemity,  by  the  common  law.  is  plants  are  raised  in  this  country,  they  must  be 

a  spiritual  affinity ;  and  the  juror,  that  waa  gomp  to  continually  kept  in  a  warm  stove,  where  they 

either  of  the  parties,  might,  in  former  times,  have  will  produce  seeds  and  cotton.     The  American 

been  challenged  as  not  indifierent.                Davtet.  islands  piY>duce  cotton  shrubs  of  various  sizes. 

At  the  christening  of  George  duke  of  Clarence  which  rise  and  grow  up  without  anv  culture  ; 

who  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  he  made  bot  especially  in  low  and   marshy  grounds.    TWr 

the  earl  of  Kildare  and  the  earl  of  Ormond  his  gat  produce  is  of  a  pale  red ;  some  paler  than  others  ; 

«P».                                              Id»  Om  Inttmi.  but  80  ihort  that  it  cannot  be  spun.    None  of 

To  do  the  office  of  a  neighbour,  ti„g  j,  brought  to  Europe,  though  it  might  be 

Andbea^Mifiathulabour.         Bwdih^  usefully  employed  in  making  hats.    The  Uttle 

Tit  sung  m  every  etieet,  .  ^^  ^  ^^^        ^^^  ^  ^^^  mattresses  and 

rhe  common  chat  of  gamp,  when  they  me^u  ^j^^^F    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^pp^^  ^^ 

The  market  and  e>change  muet  be  Ml  to  Uidrown  "janufcctures,  require  a  dry  and  stony  soil,  and 

waytof  talking ;  and  ^OMipiMt  not  be  robbed  of  their  j*"^®  ^"^    ^    ground   that    has   been  tUled. 

ancient  privilege.                                         Locke.  The  plant  appears   more   flounshmg  in  fresh 

He  gires  himself  up  to  an  idle  gouging  couverta.  lands  than  in  those  which  are  exhausted;  but, 

tion.                                                           Law,  while  it  produces  more  wood,  it  bears  less  fruit. 

He  died  when  last  from  pilgrimage  I  came  A  western  exposure  is  fittest  for  it.    The  cnl* 

With  other  ^oMip*  from  Jerusalem.              Pope,  ture  begins  in  March  and  April,  and  continues 

There  are  a  set  of  malicious,  prating,  prudent  ^ea-  during  the  first  spring  rains.     Holes  are  made 

§ip§,  both  male  and  female,  who  murder  charactera  to  at  seven    or   eight    feet    distance,    and   a  few 

kill  time ;  and  will  rob  a  young  fellow  of  hit  good  seeds  thrown  .in.    When  they  are  five  or  six 

name  before  ha  haa  years  to  know  the  value  of  it.  inches  high,  all  the  stems  are  pulled  up,  except 

Sheridam,  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  These  are  cropped 

GOSSLAR,  a  large  and  ancient  town  of  twice  before  (he  end  of  August.  This  precan- 
Lower  Saxony,  in  the  territory  of  Brunswick,  tion  is  necessair,  as  the  wood  bears  no  fruit  till 
It  is  a  free  imperial  city,  and  it  was  here  that  after  the  second  pruning ;  and,  if  the  shrub  was 
gun-powder  vras  first  invented.  It  is  a  large  suffered  to  grow  more  than  four  feet  high,  the 
place,  but  the  buildings  are  in  the  ancient  taste,  crop  would  not  be  greater,  nor  the  fruit  so  easily 
In  172B  St  Stephen's  fine  church  and  280  gathered.  The  same  method  is  pursued  for 
houses  were  burnt  It  is  seated  on  a  mountain  Siree  years ;  for  so  long  the  shrub  may  continue, 
near  the  Gose,  and  near  it  are  rich  mines  of  if  it  cannot  conveniently  be  renewed  of^ner 
iron.  The  inhabitants  are  famous  for  brevring  with  the  prospect  of  an  advantage  that  will  corn- 
excellent  beer.    Long.  5°  3T  £.,  lat  51^  55'  N.  pensate  the  trouble.    This  usenil  plant  will  not 

GOSSYPIUM,  cotton,  a  genus  of  the  poly-  thnve  if  great  attention  is  not  pata  to  pluck  up 
andria  order,  and  monadelphia  clasit  of  plants ;  the  weeds  that  grow  about  it.  Frequent  rains 
natural  order  thirty-seven,  columniferx :  cai..  promote  its  growth ;  but  they  must  not  hie  in- 
double,  the  exterior  trifid  :  caps,  quadrilocular :  cessant.  Dry  weather  is  particularly  necessary 
SEEPS  enclosed  in  cotton  wool.  There  are  ten  in  March  ana  April,  which  is  the  time  of  gather- 
species,  all  natives  of  warm  climates  ing  the  cotton,  to  prevent  it  from  being  dis- 

G.  arboreum,  the  cotton  tree,  has  an  upright  colored  and  spotted.    When  gathered  in,  the 

woody  perennial  stalk,  branching  six  or  eight  seeds  must  be  picked  out  from  the  wool  with 

feet  higti ;  palmated,  four  or  five-lobed  smooth  which  they  are  naturally  mixed.    This  is  done 

leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  succeeded  by  large  by  a  cotton  mill ;  composed  of  two  rods  of  hard 

pods  filled  with  seeds  and  cotton.  wood,  about  eighteen  feet  long,  eighteen  lines 
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in  circamference,  and  fluted  two  lines  deep,  prominent  object    is   the    Schloss,    or    ducal 

They  are  ^onfined  at  both  ends,  so  as  to  leave  palace,  in  which  the  reigning    duke  resides 

no  more  distance  betweea  them  than  is  neces-  tiere  is  a  large  and  valuable  library,  with  a 

sary  for  the  seed  to  slip  through.    At  one  end  good   collection    of  curiosities.     Among    the 

is  a  little  millstone,  which,  'being  put  in  motion  MSS.  are  more  than  3000  cliarters  and  other 

^  the  foot,  turns  the  rods  in  contrary  directions,  official  documents,  with  a  number  of  scarce 

lliev  separate  the  cotton,  and  throw  out  the  works  on  coins.    Gotha  is  partly  surrounded  by 

seed  contained  in  it.    See  Cotton.  rows  of  stately  trees,  and  tne  suburbs  are  orna- 

GOT,  participle  of  geL    See  Get.  mented  with  fountains.     Its  manufactures  are 

GOTUA-ELF,  a  considerable  river  in  the  porcelain,  woollen,  and  cotton,  and  it  partakes 

south-west  of  Sweden,  formed  by  the  iunction  m  the  trade  between  Leipsic  and  the  south-west 

of  a  number  of  torrents  flowing  from  the  Nor-  of  Germany.    Population  12,000. 
wegian  Alps.      Before    felling   into  the  lake        GOTHARD  (St.),  one  of  the  highest  moun- 

Wener,  it  bears  the  name  of  Clara-Elf :  after  tains  west  of  Switzerland.    From  the  top,  where 

flowing  out  of  that  lake,  near  Wenersborg,  and  there  is  an  hospital  for  travellers  and  a  monas- 

about  fifty  miles  irom  Gottenburg,  it  forms  the  tery  for  monks,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 

£unous  cataracts  of  TVolhata.    It  is  now  navi-  prospects  in  the  world.    It  is  eight  miles  from 

gable,  and   in    its    course    divides    into    two  Altorf,  and  is  situated  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  on 

branches,  both  of  which  fall  into  the  Cattegat,  the  confines  of  the  Vallais,  the  Grisons,  and 

the  one  passing  through  Gottenburg,  the  other  a  Italy.    Its  ancient  name,  according  to  Ptolemy 

few  miles  to   the   north.     A    great    obstacle  and  Strabo,  was  Adula.    The  Rhine,  the  Reuss, 

to  the  navigation  of  this  river  being  the  cataracts  the  Rhone,  and  the  Aar  rise  in  it.    Considered 

of  Trolhata.     An  association  was  formed,  in  in  its  utmost  extent,  it  comprehends,  besides  St. 

1793,  to  conduct  a  canal  parallel  to  its  course  Gothard,  properly  so  called,  the  mountains  of 

at  the  place  of  the  cataracts.    They  completed  Crispias,  Fourche,  Grimsel,   and   Vogelsburg. 

this  undertaking  in  1800 :  and  in  the  year  1833,  Its  top  is  covered  with  eternal  snow,  varying 

the  Swedish  government  prolonged  the  line  of  in  height  from  8000  to  12,000  feet  It  has  some 

navigation  by  the  Wetter  and  other  lakes,  uniting  mines  of  fine  crystals.      No  fewer  than  thirty 

the  Uerman  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  through  the  lakes  are  situat^  in  this  range.     The  Reuss 

centre  of   that  kingdom,   at    an    expense   of  particularly  fixes  the  attention  of  the  traveller, 

10,000,000  of  rix  dollars.  as  it  runs  parallel  with  the  road  a  great  part  of 

Gotha,  Saxe,  Duchy  of,  is  a  small  state  the  way,  and  over  it  is  erected  that  singular  arch 

of  Germany,  which  comprises  a  great  part  of  called  the  Devil's    Bridge,  the  abutments  of 

the  southern  regions  of  Thuringia,  and  a  por-  which  rest  on  each  side  on  peaks  of  rock  at  an 

tion  of  the  principality  of  Altenburg.     Tli^  immense  elevation. 

whole  surfiice  is  about  1170  sqliare  miles.  It  Tlie  road  across  these  mountains  into  Italy 
is  bounded  by  Saxe-Weimar,  Prussia,  and  is  fit>m  ten  to  fifteen  feet  broad,  and  not  so 
Schwartzburg.  South-west  it  is  hilly  and  co-  steep  and  difficult  as  might  be  expected.  It  is 
vered  with  forests ;  but  the  other  parts  are  fer—  well  paved  with  eranite,  but  in  winter  the  pas- 
tile,  and  grain  is  raised  in  considerable  quanti-  sage  is  rendered  inconvenient  by  the  snow 
ties.  Flax  and  woad  are  also  grown.  The  which  lies  to  the  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
rivers  are  the  Leine  and  the  Neisse.  Among  and  the  winter  lasts  long.  But  the  carrying 
its  mineral  products  are  iron,  coal,  manganese,  trade  is  still  prosecuted  actively,  and  takes  plaoe 
and  cobalt.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  also  chiefly  on  sledges,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  oxen, 
engaged  in  manufiicturing  ticken  and  woollen  Other  carriages  have  not  as  yet  been  used  here, 
doth.  There  is  a  subterraneous  passage  cut  through  a 

Saxe-Gotha  is  altogether  independent    The  mass  of  rock,  which  was  too  high  to  be  climbed, 

executive  power  is  possessed  by  the  dnke  and  and  too  vast  to  be  removed ;  the  opening  is 

his  privy  council,  but  there  is  a  diet  composed  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  in 

of  the  land-holders  and  deputies  from  the  towns,  width ;  in  length  about  200 ;  it  is  almost  datk, 

who  meet  every  fourth  year.    The  religion  is  the  light  being  admitted  only  at  the  ends  and  at 

Lutheranism,  but  all  persuasions  are  tolerated,  a  small  crevice.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  con- 

Tbe  duke  maintains  a  small  armed  force ;  his  trast  exhibited  to  the  traveller  coming  from  the 

contingent  to  the   general  army  of  the  con-  north,  who,  after  seeing  nature  in  her  most 

federation  of  Germany  is  1875  men,  and  the  frigtful  form,  and  passing  this  dreary  cavern, 

annual  revenue  of  the  state  about  £150,000.  opens  all  at  once  on  the  vale  of  Urseren.    This 

Gotha  and  Altenburg  are  the  chief  towns.  gallery  is  called  the  Umerloch  or  Rocheperc^e. 

GoTBA,  the  capiUl  of  the  foregoing  duchy.  This  tremendous  mountain  was  passed  on  the 

is,  according  to  a  recent  traveller,  *  a  beautifiil  25th  and  26th  of  May,  1800,  by  a  division  of 

object.'    It  is  built  round  a  hill  of  considerable  the  French  army  under  general  Moncey,  con- 

el'^vation,   and  towers  above  the   surrounding  sisting  of  25,000  men. 

country,  presenting  fine    prospects    in    every        GOTHLAND,  the  southern  and  most  fertile 

dirrrtion.    The  suburbs,  which  are  extensive,  division  of  Sweden,  or  all  the  country  to  the 

contain  a  number  of  houses  in  the  midst  of  southward  of  the  lake  Wener,  has  the  Cattegat, 

•elegant  gardens,  and  give  a  cheerfiil  aspect  to  the  Sound,  and  the  Baltic,  for  its  maritime  boun- 

thf  environs.   The  streets  within  the  city,  though  darics.     It  is  mentioned  in  history  both  under 

ftiOke  of  them  are  steep,  are  handsome :  many  of  the  general  name  of  Gothland,  or  by  the  divi- 

ttie  houses  are  very  large,  and  the  whole  has  the  sions  of  East,  West,  and  South  Gothland ;  but 

appearance  of  opulence  and  comfort.    The  roost  none  of  these  are  recognised  in  the  recent  dis- 
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trilmtioa  of  Sweden  into  prorincesy  which  are  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  fell  under  tV 
much  smaller,  and  consist,  in  the  case  of  Goth-  dominion  of  Denmark,  and,  towards  the  eu-i 
land,  of  the  pronnoes  of  Smaland,  Ilalland,    of  that  century,  a  horde  of  pirates  occupied 

Christ ianstadt,  Culmar»  Gottenburg,  Skaraborg,  its    coasts.      The  Teutonic    Knights    at    Last 

Cionoberg,  Blekingen,  looKopmg,    LinkopiDg,  attacked   and  destroyed   them,  and  the  island 

and   Malmohuns.      it  contains  40,000  square  acknowledged    the   sovereignty   of  the    giaad 

miles  and  1,500,000  inhabitants.     See  Sweden,  master  of  the  order,  who  sold  it  to  Swedea 

GoTHLAiiD,  or  Gottlaxd  (i.  e.  Swed.  good-  for  9000  gold  nobles.    It  was  ceded  to  Sweden 

land),  an  island  eighteen  leagues  distant  from  the  from  Denmark  by  the  peace  of  Brcemesbro  in 

nearest  point  of  Sweden,  aiui  from  Windau  the  1644. 

nearest  point  of  Courland.    It  is  twenty  leagues  Gothland  forms  a  goyemment,  and   has  a 

long  ana  seven  at  its  greatest  breadth,  forming  an  bishop  of  its  own,  together  with  a  small  militia 

elevated  plain  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the  for  its  defence;  it  also  furnishes  a  conuderabie 

level  of  the  sea.     In  some  pUces  the  shore  as-  number  of  seamen  to  the   Swedish  fleet.    A 

cends  gradually,  but  in  othen  it  resembles  a  considerable  number  of  runic  stones  have  been 

wall.    It  has  two  hills,  Torsberg  on  the  east,  found  on  this  island,  but  none  more  ancient 

and  Hoberg  on  the  south.    The  first  is  a  steep  than  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 

and  naked  rock,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  GOTHIC  Language.      Our  principal  oon- 

hollow  plain,  1200  feet  in  circumference,  and  nexion  with  the  fragments  that  remain  of  this 

always  covered  with  water.    The  Hobeig  is  also  language  is  in  the  etymology  of  our  own.    'tim 

a  steep  rock,  remarkable  for  its  caverns,  one  of  we  shall  be  found  to  remember  in  our  Lexicon; 

which,  called  the  bedchamber  of  the  old  man  and  for  some  original  remarks  on  the  subject 

of  the  mountain,  resembles  a  well-proportioned  generally,  see  GaAiiif  ar,  part  I.  sect.  3. 

apartment,  and  is  the  subject  of  many  popular  GOTuOFRED,  or  CfoDFBEY  (Dionysius,  or 

tales.  Denis),  an  eminent  lawyer,  bom  of  an  illustrious 

This  island  is  composed  of  calcareous  sub-  family  at  Paris,  in  1549.  France  being  involved 
stances,  such  as  marble,  breaches,  calcareous  in  confusion  by  the  leaguers,  he  accepted  of  a 
spath,  and  earth,  distributed  in  strata,  and  often  professor's  chair  at  Geneva,  until  he  was  em- 
mixed  with  free-stone  containing  mica.  Be-  ployed  by  Heniy  IV.;  but,  being  afterwards 
sides  the  extensive  beds  of  madrepores,  &c.,  stripped  of  his  employments  as  a  Huguenot, 
found  round  it,  entroques,  anomias,  and  mytilus,  he  retired  to  Heidelburg,  whence  no  offers 
are  also  met  with  petrified,  as  well  as  fragments  could  detach  him.  The  disturbances  in  the 
of  cameolas,  agates,  and  granite.  The  soil  to-  Palatinate  obliged  him,  in  1621,  to  take  refuge 
wards  the  north  is  a  compact  clay  producing  in  Strasbnrg,  where  he  died  in  1622.  He  wrote 
forests  of  pines;  on  the  south  it  is  a  mixture  of  a  great  number  of  books;  his  principal  work  is 
sand,  clay,  and  earth.  The  interior  has  several  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  cum  notis. 
lakes  and  rivers ;  of  the  latter  the  principal  is  Gothofbed  (Theodore,  or  Theodosius),  son 
the  Lummeland,  which  issues  from  lake  Mor-  of  Denis,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1580.  As 
teba,  sinks  into  the  earth,  and  after  having  made  toon  as  he  had  finished  his  studies  he  went  to 
itself  a  subterraneous  passage  twelve  feet  wide  Paris ;  where  he  conformed  to  the  Romish  re- 
kad  six  high,  re-appears  as  a  rapid  torrent.  ligion,and  applied  with  indefatigable  industry  to 

The  climate  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  the  the  study  of  history,  (that  of  France  particu- 

neighbouring  coast  of  Sweden,  the  walnut-tree  larly),  wherein  he  became  very  eminent    In 

producing  fmit.    The  grains  are,  wheat,  barley,  1632,  Louis  XIII.  made  him  one  of  his  histo- 

nre,  and  oats,  cultivated  in  farms  spread  all  over  riographers,  with  a  stipend  of  3000  livres ;  and, 

the  island.    Cattle  are  reared  in  considerable  in  1636,  he  was  sent  to  Cologne,  to  assist  at  the 

numbers,  particularly  sheep,  of  which  the  breed  treaty  of  peace  negociating  there,  on  the  part  of 

has  been  lately  improvea   by  a  cross  of  the  France,  by  the  cardinal  of  Lyons.    This  treaty 

Merino.    The  forests  in  the  north  part  furnish  being  removed  to  Munster,  Gothofred  was  sent 

plank,  tar,  and  potash  for  exportation,  and  the  thither,  where  he  drew  up  memoirs  on  the  sub- 

quanies,  marble,  building,  and  limestone.    Po-  ject ;  and  continued  in  that  city,  in  the  king's 

pulation  about  35,000.  service,  to  his  death  in  1 649.     His  principal 

There  is  but  one  town  here  and  two  or  three  work  is  his  Account  of  the  Ceremonial  of  the 

villages.    Wisby,  the  former,  is  built  on  a  rock  Kings  of  France. 

on  the  west  coast,  and  contains  3000  to  4000  Gothofred  (James),   brother  of  llieodore, 

inhabitants.    It  was  once  a  depot  of  the  Hanse  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1587.    Applying  him- 

league;  and  the  mins  of  several  large  churches,  self  to  the  study  of  the  law,  he  obtained  the 

and  other  buildings,  prove  it  to  have  been  of  professor  s  chair  there,  and  was  made  counsellor 

more  consequence  than  at  present.    Its  port  can  of  the  city,  and  was  several  times  in  France, 

only  receive  a  few  small  vessels.    The  havens  of  Germany,  Piedn^cnt,  and  Switzerland,  to  nego- 

Capelshamn  on  the  north  and  Slitehamn  on  the  ciate  the  affairs  of  the  republic.    He  died  in 

east,  are  more  capicious;  particularly  the  latter,  1562;  and  his  chief  work  is  his  Codex  Theodo- 

which  is  one  of  the  best  ports  of  the  Baltic,  and  sianus,  cum  perpeti^is  commentariis,  8cc. 

defended  by  the  fort  of  Carlsbelt.  Gothofred  (Denis),  son  of  Theodore,  was 

Until  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Gottlanders  bora  at  Paris  in  1615.     He  studied  history  af^er 

enjoyed  a  degree  of  independence  under  the  his  father's  example;  became  as  eminent  m  that 

protection  of  Sweden,  but  their  internal  dis-  department  of  knowledge;    and   obtained   the 

putes  at  last  caused  their  entire  submission  to  reversion  of  his  father's  place  of  historiographer 

that  power.    The  island  for  a  short  time,  in  the  royal,  from  Louis  XIII.,  when  he  was  but  twenty- 
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five  years  of  age.    He  published  his  Other's  Visigoths.    These  names  they  received  before 

Ceremonial  of  France;  finished  his  Memoirs  of  they  left  Scandinavia;  the  Visigoths  being  soft* 

Philip  de  Commines ;   and  was  preparing  a .  ened  by  the  Latins  from  Westerogoths,  or  those 

Uisiofiy  of  Charles  VIII.,  when   he   died  in  who  inhabit  the  western  part  of  Scandinavia,  as 

1681.  the  Oitrogoths  were  those  who  inhabited  the 

GOTHSy  a  warlike  nation,  famous  in  the  Ro-  eastern  part  of  that  country.  Their  history 
man  history,  who  came  originally  out  of  Scandi-  affords  nothing  of  importance  till  the  time  of 
naviaythe  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  Sweden,  their  quarrelling  with  the  Romans;  which  hap- 
Norway,  Lapland,  and  Finmark.  According  to  pened  in  the  reigpn  of  Cazacalla.  After  that  period 
the  most  probable  accounts,  they  were  the  first  it  becomes  so  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  thf 
inliabitants  of  those  countries ;  and  thence  Romans  that,  for  the  most  remarkable  particulars 
sent  colonies  into  the  islands  of  the  Baltic,  the  of  it,  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Rome.  After 
Cimbrian  Chersonesus,  and  the  adjacent  places,  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  the  Ue- 
The  time  of  their  first  settling  in  Scandinavia,  ruli,  the  Ostrogoths,  under  Theodoric,  became 
and  oi  their  first  peopling  the  above-mentioned  masters  of  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  having  over- 
islands  and  Chersonesus,  are  equally  uncertain ;  come  and  put  to  deaUi  Odoacer  king  of  the  Heruli 
though  the  Gothic  annals  state  the  latter  to  have  in  494.  They  retained  their  dominion  in  this 
happened  in  the  time  of  Serug  the  great-grand-  country  till  A.  D.  553 ;  when  they  were  finally 
fiuher  of  Abraham.  The  first  migration  of  the  conquered  by  Narses,  Justinian's  general :  see 
Goths  is  said  to  have  been  conducted  by  their  Italy.  The  Visigoths  settled  in  Spain,  in 
king  £ric ;  in  which  all  the  ancient  Gothic  the  time  of  Honorius,  where  they  founded  a 
chronicles,  as  well  as  the  Danish  and  Swedish  kingdom  which  continued  till  the  countiy  was 
ones,  agree.  Their  second  migration  is  said  subdued  by  the  Saracens.  See  Spain.  The 
to  have  happened  many  a^es  after ;  when,  being  Goths  were  timous  for  their  hospitality  aad 
overstocked  with  people,  Berig,  then  lung  of  kindness  to  strangers,  even  before  they  «ni- 
the  Goths,  went  out  with  a  fleet  in  quest  of  braced  Christianity.  Nay,  it  is  said,  that  from 
new  settlements.  He  landed  in  the  country  their  being  eminently  good,  they  were  called 
of  the  Ulmeragians,  now  Pomerania,  drove  Goths,  by  the  neighbouring  nations;  that 
out  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  divided  thei/  name,  according  to  Grotius  and  most  other 
lands  among  his  followers.  He  fell  next  writers,  being  derived  firom  the  German  word 
upon  the  \^ndals,  whose  country  bordered  goten,  which  signifies  good.  They  encouraged, 
on  that  of  the  Ulmeragians,  and  overcame  says  Dio,  the  study  of  philosophy  above  all  other 
them ;  but,  instead  of  forcing  them  to  abandon  beurbarous  or  foreign  nations,  and  often  chose 
their  country,  he  only  made  them  share  their  kings  from  among  their  philosophers.  Polygamy 
possessions  with  the  Goths.  The  Goths,  who  was  not  only  allowed  but  countenanced  among 
settled  in  Pomerania  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  them;  every  one  being  valued  or  respected  ac- 
Germany,  being  greatly  increased,  undertook  cording  to  me  number  of  his  wives.  By  so  many 
a  third  migration  in  great  numbers  under  Filimer  wives  they  had  an  incredible  niunber  of  children, 
the  Great,  their  fifth  prince  after  leaving  Scandi-  of  whom  they  kept  but  one  at  home,  sending 
navia;  and,  taking  their  route  eastward,  entered  out  the  rest  in  quest  of  new  settlements;  and 
Scythia,  advanced  to  the  CimoMrian  Bosphorus,  hence  those  swarms  of  people  which  over-ran 
and,  driving  out  the  Cimmerians,  settled  near  the  so  many  countries.  With  them  adultery  was 
Palus  Maeotis.  Thence,  in  process  of  time,  a  capital  crime,  and  irremissibly  punished  with 
being  greatly  increased  in  Scythia,  they  resolved  deatn.  Polygamy  prevailed  among  them  when 
to  seek  new  settlements ;  and  accordingly,  taking  they  were  known  to  the  Romans  only  by  the 
their  route  eastward,  they  traversed  several  coun-  name  of  Getes  (their  most  ancient  name);  as 
tries,  and  at  length  returned  into  Germany,  appears  ftom  the  poet  Menander,  who  was  him- 
Their  leader  in  this  expedition  was  the  celebrated  self  of  that  nation ;  and  from  Horace  who  greatly 
Woden.    See  Odim  and  Wodev.  commends  the  chastity  of  their  women.    Their 

At  what  time  Woden  reigned  in  diis  country,  laws  fell  little  short  of  those  of  the  ancient  B^- 
is  quite  uncertain ;  but  all  historians  agree,  that  mans.  Their  government  was  monarchical ;  their 
he  went  in  quest  of  new  settlements  with  incre-  religion  was  much  the  same  with  that  of  the  au- 
dible numbers  of  people  following  him.  He  cient  Germans  or  Celtes ;  and  their  dress  is  de- 
first  entered  Roxolania,  comprehending  the  coun-  scribed  by  Appollinaris  Sidonius  in  the  following 
tries  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  a  great  part  of  words:  They  are  shod,  says  he,  with  high  shoes 
Moecovy :  thence  he  went  by  sea  into  the  north  made  of  hair,  and  reaching  up  to  their  ankles; 
parts  of  Germany;  and, having  reduced  Saxony  their  knees,  thighs,  and  legs,  are  without  any 
and  Jutland,  he  at  last  settled  in  Sweden,  where  covering ;  their  garments  of  various  colors  scarcely 
he  reigned  till  his  death,  and  became  so  fiimous  reaching  to  the  knee ;  their  sleeves  only  cover 
that  his  name  reached  all  countries,  and  he  was  the  top  of  their  arms;  they  wear  green  cassocks 
by  the  northern  nations  worshipped  as  a  god.  with  a  red  border;  their  belts  hang  on  their 
lie  is  said  to  have  brought  the  Kunic  characters  shoulder;  their  ears  are  covered  with  twisted 
out  of  Asia,  and  to  have  taught  the  northern  locks ;  they  use  hooked  lances  and  missile  wea- 
nations  the  art  of  poetry ;  whence  he  is  styled  pons. 

the  &ther  of  the  Scaldi  or  Scaldri,  their  poets,       GOTTENBURG,  or  Gothenburg,  is  an  im- 

who  described  in  verse  the  exploits  of  the  great  portant  town  of  Sweden,  standing  on  a  marsh 

men  of  their  nation,  as  the  bards  did  among  the  interspersed  with  ridges  of  rock  rising  from  100 

Gauls  and  Britons.    The  Romans  distinguished  to  300  feet  in  height.    The  town  occupies  the 

the  Goths  into  two  classes ;  the  Ostrogoths  and  plain,  and  one  of  the  ridges  on  the  west  sida( 
Vol.  X.  X 
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'J  which  it  19  divided  into  upper  and  lower.  Hanover,  bounded  by  Branswick,  Hildrtheia, 

The  houses  are  built  upon  piles.  Great  harbour  the  Prussian  states,  and  Hesse-CasseL    It  i»- 

runs  from  east  to  west,  and  divides  the  town  into  eludes  several  distinct  tracts  of  country,  viz.  the 

two  nearly  equal  parts ;  it  consists  of  well-built  quarter  of  Gottingen,  the  principality  of  Gf»- 

houses  of  three  stories  high,  and  is  crossed  at  benhagen,  Elbingeroda,  Hohenstein,  the  baili- 

right  angles  by  two  other  principal  streets.  Sev&-  wics  of  Plesse,  and  Gleichen,  with  a  small  por- 

ral  of  Uie  streets  of  Gottenburg  are  traversed  by  tion  of  the  Eichsfeld,  lately  ceded  by  Pnuna. 

canab,  bordered  with  trees.    The  Upper  Town,  Its  superficial  extent  is  1226  square  miles,  and 

has  an  imposing  appearance,  the  houses  rising  its  population  (chiefly  Lutherans)  176/K)0.  The 

one  above  another  in  the  form  of  an  amphithe-  eastern  side  includes  the  Hard  and  the  adjoittiiig 

atre ;  and  the  streets  being  wide  and  clean,  but  mountains,  and  is  cold.     The  Weser  forms  its 

without  any  side  pavement     The  houses  are  boundary  on  one  side,  and  it  is  also  watered  by 

generally  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  are  large,  the  Leine  and    the  Rhume.     This  pnmace 

having  pillars  in  front,  and  flat  concealed  roo&.  abounds  in  flax,  tobacco,  and  fruit,  and  grows 

The  circumference,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs  of  some  little  com :  it  has  extensive  pasturages  and 

Ilaga,  is  about  three  ooiles.    The  public  edifices  forest  lands,  and  contains  all  the  mines  of  siher, 

of  uottenburg  are  the  exchange,  the  extensive  copper,  lead,  and  iron  in  the  kingdom.    The 

buildings  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  country  is  now  divided  into  bailiwics  and  joris- 

an  hospital,  and  a  magnificent  church  built  since  dictions,  like  the  rest  of  Hanover. 
1812,  with  stones  from  Scotland.    The  only  cu-        Gottingen,  the  capital  of  the  above  province^ 

riostties  are  a  few  private  collections  of  paint-  stands  in  a  valley  on  a  canal  branching  from  the 

ings.  Leine,  at  the  foot  of  the  Haimberg  MouutaiB. 

The  harbour  is  the  best  situated  for  foreign  The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  lighted 

trade  of  any  in  Sweden,  and  is  formed  by  two  at  night ;  and  its  situation  is  bealdiy.    It  was 

long  chains  of  rocks.    It  is  about  |a  quarter  of  a  formerly  fortified ;  but  the  walls  are  demolished, 

mile  in  breadth,  commodious  for  vessels  of  mo-  or  laid  out  in  walks,  which  command  a  pleasant 

derate  size ;  and  has  a  fort  on  a  small  rocky  prospect.    Gottingen  was,  some  centuries  ago, 

island  at  the  entrance.     Gottenburg  ranks  next  included  in  the  Ust  of  Hanse  towns ;  bat  its 

to  Stockholm,  as  a  trading  town;  Sie  principal  chief  title  to  notice  arises  from  its  university 

manufiurtures    are  coarse  linen,  and  woollen  founded  by  George  11.  in  1734.    It  is  on  a 

stuffs,  sail-cloth,  ropes,  some  silk  and  cotton  nobly  comprehensive  plan,  embracing  (Mvinitj, 

goods,  soap,  tobacco,  and  sugar  refining.     Its  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine.    The  number  of 

mercantile  transactions  extend  to  America  and  professors  is  unlimited,  and  generally  ezeeedi 

the  Indies :  but  a  very  laree  connexion  is  kept  up  forty. 

vrith  Scotland.    Iron  and  steel,  fiimished  by  the        A  lively  modem  traveller  rives  the  foUowiag 

mines  of  Warmeland,  are  the  principal  articles  picture  of  this  university  and  8<»ne  of  its  won 

of  export;  and  after  these,  linen,  timber,  tar,  distinguished  literati : — 
train'oil,  alum,  and  herrings.  'Gottingen,  though  not  yet  100  years  old,  has 

Gottenburg  is  the  seat  of  the  Swedish  East  India  already  exhibited  more   celebrated  men,  uA 

Company;  and  a  Greenland  whale  fishery  was  set  done  more  for  the  progress  of  knowledge  ia 

on  foot  in  1775.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  Germany,  than  any  other  similar  institution  ia 

to  the  port  xm  upwards  of  250 ;  that  of  vessels  of  all  the  country.    Meyer,  Mosheim,  MiclMelis,  aad 

nations  that  enter  it  annually,  about  1000.  This  Heyne,  are  names  not  easily  eclipsed;  and,  ia 

port  flourished  greatly  during  the  exclusion  of  the  present  day,  Blumenbach,  Gauss,  wboai 

the  Enelish  firom  the  continental  ports,  when  it  many  esteem  second  only  to  La  Place,  Hogo^ 

was  a  depdt  of  British  as  well  as  Baltic  goods.  Hieren,  and  Sartorins,  fully  support  die  pie- 

It  has  a  laroe  provincial  school,  a  mercantile  eminence  of  the  Georgia  Augusta.    Europe  has 

academy,  and  an  academy  of  sciences  and  litera-  placed  Blumenbach  at  the  hcsd  of  her  pliysiokK 

ture,  and  the  English  langu^;e  is  pretty  gene-  gists ;  but,  with  all  his  profound  learaing,  be  is 

rally  spoken.    It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  me  seat  in  every  thing  the  reverse  of  the  dull,  plodding 

of  a  coamber  of  manufactures,  and  of  various  cumbersome,  solidity,  which  we  have  leaned  to 

courts  of  justice.  consider  as  inseparable  from  a  German 

Charles  IX.,  when  duke  of  Gothland,  in  1607  a   most   ignorant   and    unfounded    | 

founded  a  town  of  this  name  on  the  island  of  Gothe  is  &e  greatest  poet,  Wolff  the 

Hisingen;  it  was,  however,  destroyed  by  the  philologist,  and  Blumenbach  the  greatest  aatanl 

Danes  in  1611,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Gustavus  historian  of  Germany;  yet  it  would  be  dificait 

Adolphus  in  its  present  position.    Few  places  to  find  three  more  jocular  and  entertainiiig  mca. 

have  suffered  more  from  fire ;  two  calamities  of  Blumenbach  has  not  an  atom  of  academical  pe- 

this  kind  took  place  in  December  1809  and  No-  dantty  or  learned  obscurity  about  him;  his coo- 

vember  1804 ;  by  the  former,  179  houses  and  versation  is  a  series  of  shrewd  and  miitiifid  re- 

the  cathedral  were  burned  down,  and  the  latter  marks  on  any  thing  Uiat  comes  uppermost,  aod 

consumed  upwards  of  300  houses,  the  barracks  such  likewise  I  have  heard  it  said,  is  aometine 

and  several  granaries.     The  fortifications  have  his  lecture.    Were  it  not  for  the  cbaoa  of  akalbi 

been  lately  demolished.     The  province  com-  skeletons,  mummies,  and  other  maieriab  of  Us 

prises  the  adjacent  country,  (part  of  West  Goth-  art,  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  yon  would  not 

land)  to  the  extent  of  760  square  miles.    The  easily  discover,  unless  you  brought  him  par> 

town  contains  about  25,000  inhabitants.    Forty  posely  on  the  subject,  that  he  had  studied  nataitl 

miles  south  of  Uddevalla*  nistory.    He  sits  among  all  sorts  of  odd  thiap. 

GOTTINGEN,  a  province  of  the  south  of  which  an  ordinary  person  would  cell  lumber 
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•nd  which  even  many  of  thoae  who  drive  his  the  different  kelps  to  study — ^the  library,  the  ob- 

own  science  could  not  mnke  much  of;  for  it  is  serratory,  the  collections  of  physical  instrument^ 

one  of  Biumenbach's  excellenacs»  that  he  con-  and  tlie  hospitals — ^not  as  costly,  but  as  useful  as 

trives  to  make  use  of  every  thing,  and  to  find  possible,    it  has  never  adopted  the  principle  of 

proo&  and  illustrations  where  no  other  peiaoa  bribing  great  men  by  great  salaries,  a  principle 

would  think  of  looking  for  them.    By  the  side  naturally  acted  on  in  those  universities  which 

of  a  drawing  which  represented  some  Botocuda  possess  no  other  recommendation  than  the  &me 

Indians^  with  &ces  like  baboons,  cudgelling  each  of  the  teachers.    It  has  chosen  rather  to  form 

other,  hung  a  portrait  of  the  beautiful  A^es  of  and  organise  those  means  of  study  which,  in  the 

Mansfeld.    A  South  American  skull,  the  lowest  hands  of  a  man  of  average  talent  (and  such  ara 

degree   of  human  confirmation,  grinned  at  a  always  to  be  had)  are  much  more  generally  and 

Grecian  skull,  which  the  professor  reckons  the  effectively  useful,  than  the  predilections  of  a  per- 

perfection   of  crania.    Here    stood    a    whole  son  of  more  distinguished  genius  when  deprived 

mummy  firom  the  Canary  Islands,  there  half  a  of  this  indispensable  assistance.    The  professors 

one  from  the  Brasils,  with  long  strings  through  themselves  do  not  ascribe  the  rapidly  increasing 

its  nose,  and  covered  with  gaudy  feathers,  like  prosperity  of  the  university  so  much  to  the  repu- 

Papageno,  in  the  magic  flute.  Here  is  stuck  a  ne*  tation  of  distinguished  individuals  who  have 

gros  head,  there  lies  a  Venus,  and  yonder  reclines,  filled  so  many  of  its  chairs,  as  to  the  pains 

in  a  comer,  a  contemplative  skeleton,  with  folded  which  have  bc«n  taken  to  vender  these  means  of 

hands.    Yet  it  is  only  necessary  to  hear  the  improvement  more  perfect  than  they  are  to  be 

oiost  passing  remarks  of  the  professor,  as  you  found  united  in  any  sister  seminary.    *  Better 

stumble  after  him  through  this  apparent  confu*  show-collections,'  said  professor  Hieron  very 

sion,  to  observe  how  clearly  all  that  may  be  sensibly,  *  may  be  finmd  elsewhere;  but  the 

learned  finom  it  is  arranged  in  his  head,  in  bis  great  recommendation  of  ours  is,  that  they  have 

owo  scientific  combinations.    The  only  thing  been  made  for  use,  not  for  show ;  that  the  stu- 

that  presented  external  order,  was  a  very  com-  dent  finds  in  them  every  thing  he  would  wish  to 

plete  collection  of  skulls,  showing  the  fact,  by  no  see  and  handle  in  his  science.    This  is  the  true 

means  a  new  one,  that  there  a  a  gradual  progres-  reason  why  the  really  studious  prefer  Gottinffen, 

sioa  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  from  apes  up  to  the  and  this  will  always  secure  our  pre-eminence, 

most  generally  received  model  of  human  beau  ty .  independent  of  the  fiime  of  particular  teachers ;  the 

*  Do  you  see  these  horns  V  said  he,  searching  among  latter  is  a  passing  and  changeable  thing,  the  former 

a  he^p  of  oddities,  and  drawing  forth  three  is  permanent.'  Above  all,  the  library  is  a  great  at* 

horns, '  they  were  once  worn  by  a  woman.    She  traction,  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  learner.    It  is 

happened  to  fall  and  break  her  head;  from  the  not  only  the  most  complete  among  the  universities, 

wound  sprouted  this  long  horn ;  it  continued  to  but  there  are  very  tew  ruyal  or  public  coUee- 

siow  for  thirty  years,  and  then  she  cast  it;  it  tions  in  Germany  which  can  rival  it  in  real 

dropped  off;  m  its  place  came  a  second  one;  utility.    It  is  not  rich  in  manuscripts,  and  many 

but  it  did  not  grow  so  long,  and  dropped  off  too.  other  libraries  surpass  it  in  typographical  rari- 

Then  this  third  one  all  on  the  same  spot ;  but  ties,  and  specimens  of  typographiod  luxury ; 

the  poor  woman  died  while  the  third  was  grow*  but  none  contains  so  great  a  number  of  really 

mg,  and  I  had  it  cut  off  from  the  corpse/    They  useful  books  in  any  given  bmnch  of  knowledge. 

were  literally  three  genuine  horns.    The  last  two  llie  principle  on  which  they  proceed  is,  to  col* 

are  short,  thick,  and  nearly  straight;  but  the  lect  the  solid   learning  and  literature  of  the 

first    is    about   ten    inches    long,    and    com-  world,  not  the  curiosities  and  splendors  of  the 

pletely  twisted,  like  the  horn  of  a  ram.    It  is  printing  art.    If  they  have  twenty  pounds  to 

roond  and  rough,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  fully  spend,  instead  of  buying  some  very  costly  edi- 

half  an  inch  in  diameter  towards  the  root    All  tion  of  one  book,  they  very  wisely  buy  ordinary 

three  ax^  hollow,  at  least  at  the  base.    The  ter-  editions  of  four  or  five.    When  Heyne  undertook 

mination  is  blunt  and  roimded.    Other  instances  the  charge  of  the  library,  in  1763,  it  contained 

of  the  same  thing  have  been  known,  but  always  60,000  volumes.  He  established  the  prudent  plan 

in  women ;  and  Blumenbach  says  it  has  been  of  increase,  which  has  been  followed  out  with 

ascertained,  by  chemical  analyses,  that  such  horns  so  much  success,  and  the  number  is  now  nearly 

have  a  greater  affinity,  in  their  composition,  with  200,000.    They  complain  much  of  the  expense 

the  boms  of  the  rhinoceros,  than  with  those  of  of  English  books.     No  compulsory  measures 

any  other  animal.  are  taken  to  fill  the  shelves,  except  that  the 

'The  pre-eminence  of  Gottingen  is  equally  booksellers  of  Gottingen  itself  must  deliver  a 

founded  in  the  teachers  and  the  taught.    A  Got-  copy  of  every  work  which  they  publish.'     ilics- 

tingen  chair  is  the  highest  reward  to  which  a  tell't  Tour  in  Germany, 

Germant  savant  aspires,  and  to  study  at  Gottin-       Anew  observatory  atGottingen,which  was  some 

gen  is  the  great  wisli  of  a  German  youth.    There  years  since  begun  under  the  direction  of  the  cele- 

are  good  reasons  for  this  both  with  the  one  and  orated  M.  Gauss,  is  now  provided  with  fixed  in- 

ihe  other.    The  professor  is  more  comfortable,  strumentsof  high  perfection,  viz.  a  meridian  circle 

ia  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,   and  possesses  by  Repsold;  and  another  meridian  circle  and 

greater  facilities  tor  pushing  on  his  science,  than  transit  instrument  by  Reichenbach.    These  in* 

in  the  other  universities ;  the  student  finds  a  struments  arb  so  perfect,  that  the  two  last  show, 

mere  gentlemanly  tone  of  manners   than  else-  under  favorable  circumstances,  at  noon,  stars  of 

where,  and  has  within  his  reach  better  opportu-  the  fourth  or  even  of  the  fifth  magnitude.    A 

nities  of  studying  to  good  purpose.    This  arises  regular  course  of  observations  is  carried  on  at 

from  the  exertions  of  their  government  to  render  the  observatory 
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Tbere  are  in  Gottingen  four  Lutheran  and  two  death  happening  in  1639.  It  is  remaikabte 
Calvinist  churches ;  a  Catholic  chapel,  and  that,  thougn  lost  to  every  other  subject,  when 
tome  manufiictures  of  linen  and  woollen.  The  painting  was  spoken  of  he  would  discourse  upon 
town  has  twice  been  in  the  possession  of  the  it  in  a  very  rational  manner.  He  engraved  serea 
French,  viz.  from  1757  to  1762,  and  from  1803  beautiful  prints  after  the  pictures  of  Elsheimer, 
to  1813.  A  serious  difference  took  place  be-  which  are  well  known  to  the  curious,  and  are  to 
tween  the  students  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  be  met  with  in  most  choice  collections.  He 
town  in  October  1818;  the  government  took  worked  with  the  graver  only,  in  a  very  neat 
part  with  the  latter,  and,  though  some  diminu-  style ;  and  produced  a  most  powerful  effect,  not 
tion  took  place  in  the  number  of  students,  it  was  by  strengthening  the  strokes,  according  to  the 
considered  as  only  temporary.  Inhabitants,  ex-  usual  method,  but  by  crossing  them  with  ad- 
elusive  of  students  and  military,  8500.  Twenty-  ditional  strokes,  equally  neat,  five  or  six  times, 
one  miles  north-east  of  Cassel,  and  fifly-one  one  over  another,  in  the  deep  shadows.  The 
£.  S.  £.  of  Paderbom.  weeds  and  other  parts  of  the  fore  ground,  in  his 

GOTTO,  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  to  the  admirable  print  of  Ceres,  are  very  finely  ex- 
south  of  the  Niger,  between  Bambarro  and  Tom-  pressed.  The  seven  prints  mentioned  above,  are 
buctoa  It  was  formerly  divided  into  a  number  1.  Ceres  drinking  from  a  pitcher.  An  old  woman 
of  small  states  dependent  upon  Bambarra ;  but  appears  holding  a  candle  at  the  door  of  the  cot- 
a  chief  of  the  name  of  Mossee  succeeded  in  tage,  and  a  boy  naked  standing  by  her  laughing' 
uniting  these,  and  forming  them  into  a  general  and  pointing  at  the  goddess ;  for  which  con* 
confederacy,  with  which  he  carried  on  a  success-  tempt  he  was  metamorphosed  by  her  into  a  frog 
fill  war  against  Bambarra,  and  Gotto  has  since  The  powerful  and  striking  effect  of  this  engaving 
been  an  independent  stale.  The  capital  is  cannot  be  properly  described.  This  print  is 
called  MooBseMoo,  from  the  name  of  the  above-  also  called  the  sorcery.  2.  The  flight  into 
mentioned  chiet  ^gypty  ^  night  scene,  in  which  the  moon  and 

GOUANIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monos-  stars  are  introduced  with  great  success.  3.  Thm 
da  order,  polygamia  dass  of  plants :  cal.  of  the  angel  with  Tobit,  who  is  drawing  a  fish  by  bis 
hermaphrodite quinouefid :  cor.  none ;  there  are  side.  The  back  ground  is  a  landscape;  the 
^Ye  anthers  covered  with  an  elastic  csUjrptra  or  weeds  in  the  fore  ground,  and  the  branches  of 
kood :  the  style  trifid;  the  fruit  inferior  to  the  the  trees  in  front,  as  well  as  ^e  foliage  and  weeds 
receptacle  of  the  flower,  divisible  into  three  having  from  them,  are  beautifully  exprened. 
SEEDS.  The  make  is  like  the  hermaphrodite,  4.  The  angel  with  Tobit,  crossing  a  stream  of 
but  vrantin^  stigma  and  germen.  Species  one  water:  the  back  ground  a  landscape.  5.  Baucis 
only ;  a  native  of  St.  Domingo.  and  Philemon  entertaining  Jupiter  and  Mercury. 

GOUDA,  or  Tea  Gouw,  a  town  of  South    0.  A  landscape  called  the  Aurora,  representing 
Holland,  on  the  Issel,  where  that  river  receives   the  dawn  or  day.     7.  The  beheading  of  St 
the  Gouw.    It  has  large  manqfiictures  of  porce-    John  in  prison,  a  very  small  upright  oval  print* 
lain  .and  tobacco-pipes,  and  a  commodious  port   which  is  ny  far  the  most  scarce, 
en  the  Issel,  its  situation  being  central  for  the        To  GOVE,  to  mow ;  to  put  in  a  gove,  goff, 
communication  between  Holland,  Zealand,  and    or  mow.    An  old  word. 
Belgium.    Gouda  is  surrounded  with  ditches  of       Load  safe,  carry  home,  follow  time  being  fair, 
grrat  depth  and  width,  and  can,  by  means  of  its    €hoe  juet  in  the  bun*  it  is  oat  of  despair.      T^iisr. 
sluices,  lay  the  whole  surrounding  country  under       GOVEA  (Antony),  a  Latm  poet  and  critic  of 
water.    The  most  accessible  point  ts  on  the  side    the  sixteenth  century ;  author  of  Latin  Epigrams, 
of  the  Issel;  but  this  is  defended  by  a  strong    which  have  been  admired.  His  editions  of  Viml 
battery.    1  he  church  of  St  John  the  ^ptist  is    and  Terence  display  great  judgment  and  critical 
handsome,  and  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its    accuracy.    He  died  in  1613. 
painted  glass  windows.    The  market  place  is  of       GOV'ERN,  t?,a.  &».«.  ^       Fr.    gmaerner^ 
a  triangular  form,  with  a  handsome  town-house,        Gov'ernable,  adj,  gowemante ;    Lat 

built  m  1449.    Population  12,000.    Nine  miles       Gov'ernahce,  n.  i.  gubemo ;  all  of  Or. 

north-east  of  Rotterdam,  and  twenty-two  south       Goveenan'te.w.s.  I  «i^pra«#,  k  cvjSv, 

T^^J^,^,       V            „          „  .  Gov'ERNESs,  n.  f.             fthe   head;   Belgic 

GOUDT    (Hemry),    usually    called    count  Gov'ernment,  n.  s.          goi;ii€ni«r«ii;Span. 

Ooudt,  was  bom  of  a  noble  fiunily  at  Utrecht,  in  Gov'ernor,  ».  s .                and  Port-ffotwicn. 

1 570 :  and  was  knight  of  the  Palatinate.  Being  Governaille',  n.  t        J  Our  words  are  prin- 

,r  ^  M .  P**?^"?  ™  engraving,  he  applied  him-  cipally  formed  from  the  French  gouvemtr  with 

Mlf  diligently  to  drawing,  and  made  a  great  pro-  different  terminations.    The  primary  idea  is  sa- 

ficiency  therein.    He  then  went  to  Rome,  where  periority  either  in  position  or  agency,  and  this  is 

he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Adam  Elsheimer,  the  key  to  each  word,  whether  referring  to  com- 

studied  his  s^e,  and  made  his  vrorksmodeb  for  munities  or  individuals.    It  also  implies  self-ma- 

imitaUon.     Those  mctures  which  Goudt  him-  nagement  as  to  body  or  mind ;    influence  of 

self  pamted  were  delicately  touched,  in  color  words  on  each  other  with  regard  to  construction : 

and  pencil  resembling  Ekheimer.  On  his  return  a  pilot,  regulator,  or  manager  of  ships,  &c.;  a 

JO  Utrecht,a  young  woman  who  was  in  love  with  Udy  who  has  the  care  and  superintendancc  of 

him,  and  desirous  of  fixing  his  affection  upon  young  ladies  of  quality. 

™^,Swi!S /  ^^^''  l^f  terminated  in  p^r  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's, and  he  i.  the,e«r- 

a  very  mekincholy  manner,  by  depnving him  of  ^ among  thenationi.                        p,.  xxiifS. 

his  senses ;  and  m  this  dreadful  state  he  dragged  Behold  all  the  ships,  which  though  they  be  so  gieat. 

on  a  miserable  life  to  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  his  and  are  driven  of  fierce  winds,  yet  they  aia  tun*« 
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abovt  wkli  a  mj  tBaU  htlm,  whithenoeTw  the  fo- 
iwmw  lifteth.  Jas,  iii.  4. 

looatkaii  took  the  gofBemtmee  opon  him  at  that 
time,  and  roie  up  instead  of  hb  brother  Judas. 

1  Mac.  ix.  31. 
Te  han  well  and  eonvenabl  j  taught  me,  as  in  gene-; 
ral  how  I  shal  poeenw  me  in  he  chesing  and  in  the 
witholdtng  of  my  conseilloora. 

Ckauoer.  The  Tale  of  Mdihem. 
Aareliaa  when  that  the  geeemamee 
Of  Rome  came  into  his  hondee  twey. 

He  shope  upon  this  qoene  to  do  vengeauoe* 
And  with  his  legions  he  toke  his  way 

Toward  Zenobie.       Id,  The  Monkey  TaU, 

Beth  not  bedaffed  for  yonr  innocence. 
But  taketh  on  yon  the  ge^emaUe, 

Id.  The  MerchamUe  Tale, 
Orent  ai&iction  that  severe  gevemeu  of  the  life  of 
sun  brings  open  the  sool  she  seizes  on. 

Mfore  agomti  A  theism, 

Vo  gmmtmmiut  can  do  any  act  to  limit  itself :  the 
rapieme  legislative  power  cannot  make  iuelf  not  to 
be  abeolnte.  Leilesf, 

Baring  the  minority  of   kings,  the   election   of 
Unliopa,  and  other  affairs  of  the  chorch,  most  be  left 
in  cIm  hands  of  their  gwentow*  and  courtiers.    Id, 
He  Ukest  is  to  fall  into  mischance 
Tliat  k  regardless  of  his  goeenumee. 


Their  god 
Shot  naay  a  dart  at  ne  with  fieree  intent ; 
Bat  I  them  warded  all  with  wary  geeermmemt.    Id. 
Thia  inconvenience  is  more  hard  to  be  redressed 
in  the  goeemer  than  the  goveirmed ;  m  a  malady  ia  a 
wital  part  is  more  incnrahle  than  in  an  external. 

BpeHter  mi  1  rtruMv* 

It  most  be  confessed,  that  of  Christ,  working  as  a 
creator  and  a  gaeemom  of  the  world  by  providence, 
■U  are  paitakera.  Hooher. 

Thy  eyes  windows  fall. 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  np  the  day  of  life  \ 
Bach  part  deprived  of  supple  gwmnamnt, 
8baU  atiff  and  staik,  and  cold  appear,  like  death. 


What!  shall  kinc  Henry  be  a  pupil  still. 
Under  the  loriy  Oloeler's  genememee  T  Id, 

Ton  needs  most  learn  lord,  to  amend  this  fault ; 
Thoogh  sometimes  it  shows  greatness,  courage,  blood. 
Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage, 
I>elect  of  manners,  want  of  geeemmeni. 
Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain.  Id, 

To  yon,  lord  gooemomr. 

Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain.      Id, 

To  Slcam  will  I,  where  the  young  king  is, 
eing  ordained  his  special  governeur  ; 
And  for  his  safety  there  III  best  devise.  Id, 

The  moon,  the  gemmn$  of  floods. 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air. 
That  rhenmatsck  diseases  do  abound.         Id. 

Oo  after  her,  she's  desperate  \  govern  her.         Id, 

They  that  gooem  most  make  least  noise.  You  see 
when  they  row  in  a  barge,  they  that  do  drudgery 
work,  slash,  and  puff,  and  sweat ;  but  he  that  govema 
eiU  quietly  at  the  stem,  and  scarce  is  seen  to  stir. 

There  they  shall  found 
llieir  geeemmeni,  and  their  great  senate  chuse 
Through  the  twelve  tribes,  to  rule  by  laws  ordained. 

With  Boynton  or  with  Middleton  'twere  sweet. 
But  with  a  parliament  abhors  to  meet. 
And  think*  'twill  ne'er  be  well  within  this  nation 
Tni  it  be  goeerned  by  a  convocation.  ifarveU. 


Whipping,  that's  TIrtne's 
Tut'ressof  arts  and  sciences.  ffiMnu, 

He  presented  himself  unto  her,  falling  down  upon 
both  his  knees,  and  holding  up  his  hands,  as  the  old 
gwcemor  of  Danae  is  painted,  when  she  suddenly  saw 
the  golden  shower.  Sidmfjf, 

Safety  and  eqofel  genemmeni  are  things 
Which  subjects  make  as  happy  as  their  kings. 

IToiZsr. 
Slaves  to  our  passions  we  become,  and  then 
It  grows  impossible  to  goeem  men.  Id, 

There  seem  to  be  but  two  general  kinds  of  goeem- 
meni  in  the  world  :  the  one  exercised  according  to  the 
arbitrary  commands  and  will  of  some  single  person  ; 
and  the  other  according  to  certain  orders  or  laws  in- 
troduced by  agreement  or  custom,  and  not  to  be 
changed  without  the  consent  of  many.  Temple, 

By  that  rule 
Yonr  wicked  atoms  may  be  working  now 
To  give  bad  counsel,  that  yon  still  may  yseent. 

Drgdem. 
While  he  survives,  in  concord  and  content 
The  commons  live,  by  no  divison  rent ; 
But  the  great  monarch's  death  dissolves  the  goeen^ 
memi.  Id, 

The  great  work  of  a  geweemem  is  to  fashion  the 
carriage,  and  form  the  mind ;  to  settle  in  his  pupQ 
good  habits,  and  the  principles  of  virtue  and  wisdom. 

Locke, 
The  flexibleness  of  the  former  part  of  a  man's  age^ 
not  yet  grown  up  to  be  headstrong,  makes  it  mora 
geommUe  and  safe.  Id, 

I  am  at  present  against  war,  thoi^  it  puts  the 
power  into  my  hands,  and  though  such  turbulent  and 
.nnnghty  spirits  as  you  fere,  ^oesm  all  things  in  timet 
«f  peace.  Hosenaii^. 

lie  magistrate  cannot  urge  obedience  upon  such 
potent  grounds  as  the  minister,  if  so  disposed,  can 
urge  disobedience :  as,  lor  instance,  if  my  gooemam 
should  command  me  to  do  a  thing,  or  I  must  die,  oi 
forfeit  my  estate  ;  and  the  minister  steps  in  and  tells 
me,  thet  I  oilend  Ood,  and  ruin  my  soul,  if  I  obey 
that  command,  'tis  easy  to  see  a  graater  Ibrce  in  thU 
persuasion.  SeneUi, 

Ertrj  one  knows,  who  has  considered  the  natura 
ei  govemmeni,  that  there  must  be  in  each  particular 
form  of  it  an  absolute  unlimited  power.       Addieem, 
Listen,  children,  unto  mcjt 
And  let  this  your  lesson  be. 
In  our  language  evermora 
Words  that  geeem  go  belora. 

eSefegert  jTweHe^  vTotHeeeF. 
The  chief  point,  which  he  is  to  carry  always  in  hit 
eye,  and  by  which  he  is  to  geeem  all  his  counsels,  de* 
signs,  and  actions.  Auerhmg, 

They  beget  in  us  a  great  idea  and  veneration  of  the 
mighty  author  and  govwnow  of  snch  stupcnduout 
bodies,  and  excite  and  elevate  our  minds  to  his  ado* 
ration  and  praise.  Bemileg, 

Where  any  one  person  or  body  of  men  seiie  into 
their  hands  the  power  in  the  last  resort,  there  is  pro- 
periy  no  longer  a  govermmeni,  but  what  Aristotle  and 
his  followers  call  the  abuse  or  corruption  cf  one. 

Swift. 
Those  goveinments  which  curb  not  evils,  cause  ; 
And  a  rich  knave's  a  libel  on  our  laws.  yowi^. 

Another  very  important  branch  of  self-knowledge 
is,  the  knowledge  of  thoee  gooerwmg  passions  or  dis- 
positions of  the  mind,  which  generally  form  what  we 
call  a  man's  natural  temper.  Maaon, 

GovEKNM  £iiT  is  also  used  for  a  post  or  office^ 
which  gives  a  person  the  power  or  right  to  rule 
over  a  city,  or  a  province,  either  supremely  or 
by  deputation. 
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GovEKjricnrT  is  Ukewiae  used  for  tbe  city,  works  are  nnmeroasy  and  display  considefable 

country,  or  place  to  which  the  power  of  gOTem-  eraditioo ;  the  principal  are — L^istoire  da  Col- 

ing  is  eztenaed.  lege  Royal de  Fiance,  12mo.;  UisL  da  Pontificat 

GovERNMEXT,  CiviL,  was  instituted  for  the  de  Paul  V^  in  which  he  is  by  no  means  &tof-' 

preservation  and  advancement  of  men's  civil  in-  able  to  the  Jesuits ;  Les  Vies  des  Saints,  2  vols. 

terests,  and  for  the  better  seci^ty  of  their  lives,  4to. ;  Supplement  to  Moreh*s  Dictionary,  di»- 

liberties,  and  properties.    The  use  and  necessity  playing  much  industry  but  little  judgment  i  De 

of  government  is  such,  that  there  never  was  an  I'Etat  des  Sciences  en  France,  12mo.;  Bibliothe- 

age  or  country  without  some  sort  of  civil  autho-  que  des  Auteurs  Ecdesiastiques  du  XVIII  Sj^de^ 

rity :  but,  as  men  are  seldom  unanimous  in  the  3  vols.  8vo. 

means  of  attaining  their  ends,  so  their  difference  GOULART  (Simon),  a  minisler  of  Geneva^ 

in  opinion  as  to  government  has  produced  va*  bom  at  Senlis  in  1543,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 

rious  forms  of  it.     According  to  Montesquieu,  defatigable  writers  of  his  time.    He  made  const- 

and  most  other  writers,  they  may  in  general  be  derable  additions  to  &e  ^  Catalogue  of  Witnesses 

red  need  to  three  kinds:  1.  The  republican;  2.  of  the  Truth'  composed  by  lUyricos;  and  ao- 

The  monarchical ;  3.  The  despotic.    The  first  is  quired  a  greatreputation  by  his  works :  theprin- 

that  in   which  the  people  in  a  body,  or  only  a  cipal  of  which  are,  1.  A  translation  of  Seneca, 

part  of  tbe  people,  have  the  sovereign  power;  2.  A  collection  of  memoiable  histories.    3.  A 

the  second,  where  one  alone  governs,  but  by  fixed  translation  of  St  Cvprian  de  Lapsts.     4.  Se- 

established  laws;  but  third,  in  the  despotic  go-  veral  devotional  and  moral  treatises.    He  died 

vemment,  one  person  alone,  without  law  and  at  Geneva  in  1628. 

without  rule,  directs  every  thing  by  his  own  will  GOUNVILLE  (John  HeraaldX  a  French  an- 
and  caprice.  See  Law.  On  the  subject  of  go-  thor,  bom  in  1625,  originally  only  a  valet  to  tbe 
vemment  at  large,  see  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  duke  of  Rochefoucault,  who  advanced  him  to 
Laws,  1.  2,  c.  1 ;  Locke,  ii.  129,  &c.  4to.  edit  several  high  offices.  He  wrote  Memoirs,  cod- 
1768 :  Sidney  on  Govemment ;  Sir  Thomas  taining  important  anecdotes  of  the  French  minis- 
Smith  de  Repub.  Ang.  and  Acherly's  Britannic  ters,  from  Mazarine  to  Colbert  He  died  in  1705, 
Constitution.    As  to  the  Gothic  government,  its  aged  eighty. 

original  and  fiiults,  &c.,  see  Montesquieu's  L'£s-  GOUR,  or  Gaur,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ben- 

prit  des  Loix,  1. 11,  c.  8.     With  respect  to  the  gat,  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Rajemal,  a  few 

feudal  policy,  how  it  limited  govemment,  see  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Maulda. 

Feudal  System.  The  mins  extend  fifteen  miles  along  the  old 

GOUGE,  n.f.    Fr.    A  chisel  having  a  round  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  are  from  two  to  three 

edge,  for  the  cutting  of  such  wood  as  is  to  be  miles  in  breadth.    Several  villages  stand  on  a 

rounded  or  hollowed.  part  of  its  site ;   the  remainder  b  covered  with 

GOUGH  (Richard),  topographer  and  anti-  thick  forests — ^die  resort  of  tigers,  and  beasts  of 
quary,  was  the  son  of  an  East  India  director,  and  prey,  or  it  has  become  arable  land,  the  soil  of 
bom  in  Austin  Friars,  London,  in  1735.  Edu-  which  is  largely  mixed  with  brick-dust  The 
cated  at  home,  his  mother  had  printed  a  transla-  principal  buildings  are  a  nrosque  lined  with  black 
tion  from  the  French  of  a  history  of  the  Bible,  marble,  elaborately  wrought,  and  two  gates  of  the 
made  by  him  when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old.  citadel,  which  are  grand  and  lofty.  The  bricks, 
At  tbe  age  of  fifteen  Gough  translated  Fleury's  which  are  of  a  most  solid  texture,  are  often  car- 
works  on  the  Manners  of  the  Israelites.  In  1762  ried  away  to  Moorahedabad,  Maulda,  and  other 
he  entered  at  Benet  College,  Cambridge,  and  places. 

during  the  time  he  remained  at  the  university  he  No  part  of  this  site  of  Gour  is  nearer  to  tbe 

laid  the  plan  of  his  Anecdotes  of  British  Topo-  present  bank  of  the  Ganges  than  torn  miles  and 

graphy.  It  was  published  in  one  volume  4to.  in  a  half,  and  some  parts,  which  were  originally 

1768,  and  repnnted  with  improvements   in  2  washed  by  that  river,  are,  according  to  Mr.  Ha- 

▼ols.  1780.    He  left  Cambridge  without  taking  milton,  now  twelve  miles  from  it.    A  stream  that 

a  degree,  and  ens^afl;ed  in  no  profi^ion.    He  was  runs  past  it  communicates  with  its  west  side,  and 

a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  the  is  navigable  during  the  rainy  season.    On  the 

Arcbsologia,  or  Transactions  of  that  Society,  as  east,  and  in  some  places  within  two  miles,  it  has 

well  as  in  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britan-  the  Mahanuddy  River  which  communicates  with 

nica,  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  he  publish-  the  Ganges,  and  is  always  navigable, 

ed  many  communications.    He  also  produced  'Gaura,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Bengali, 

Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Great  Britam,  1786,  is  the  language  spoken  in  the  provinces  of  which 

2  vols,  folio ;  an  enlarged  edition  of  Camden's  the  ancient  city  of  Gour  was  the  capital.  It  still 

Britannia,  1789,  3   vols,  folio;    and  one  still  prevails  in  all  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  excepting 

more  augmented  in  4  vols.  1806;  an  Account  some  frontier  districts,  but  is  spoken  with  the 

of  the  Bedford  Missal ;    and  the  History    of  greatest  purity  in  the  eastern  parts  only.    Al- 

Fleshey  in  Essex.  He  died  at  Enfield,  February  20  though  Gaura  be  the  name  of  Bengal,  yet  the 

1809,  and  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  library  at  Brahmins,  who  bear  that  appelhitioo,  are  not 

Oxford  his  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  but  of  Hindostan  Proper. 

relative  to  Saxon  and  Northern  literature  and  to  They  reside  chiefly  in  tlie  province  of  Delhi, 

British  topography.  while  the  Brahmins  of  Bengal  are  avowed  colo- 

GOUJET  (uiaude  Peter),  a  French  writer  nists  from  Kanoge.    When  Mahommed  Bnkh- 

of  some  note,  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  bom  at  tyar  Khilligee  conquered  Bengal,  A.  D.  1304,  he 

Paris  in  1697.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits;  established  the  then  ancient  city  of  Gour  as  the 

and    on    taking   orders    became   a    canon    of  capital  of  his  dominions.    Rajah  Lackmanyah, 

the  church  >of  St.  Jacques  de  THdpital.    His  the  last  Hindoo  sovereign  whom  he  expelled, 
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Md  liif  court  al  Imdea.  In  1535  the  emperor 
Hamayoon,  when  in  iranuit  of  Sheie  Khao^  the 
PMao  (who  afterwards  expelled  him  Irom  Hin- 
doalanX  took  Gour,  then  the  capital  of  Bengal. 
Feriahtasaya,  that  the  seat  of  government  was  af- 
terwards remoyed  to  Tiiunda,  or  Tkura,  a  few 
miles  higher  up,  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  cUmate.^    HamUton'i  EaU  India  Gazet- 


GOW 


GOURD,  n.f.  t  Vr.goukorde.  A  plant 
GouRDiNESS,  fi.  f.  )  The  fruit  of  some  species 
are  long,  of  others  round,  or  bottle-shaped. 
A  botde,  from  old  Fr.  giwirr.— Skinner.  The 
large  fruit  so  called  is  often  scooped  hollow,  for 
the  purpose  of  containing  and  carrpng  wine,  and 
other  liquors :  from  thence  any  leathern  bottle 
grew  to  be  called  by  the  same  name,  and  so  the 
word  is  used  by  Chaucer.  Gourdiness,  a  swel- 
lii^  inia  horse's  leg  after  a  journey*. 

A&a  ««te  ye— What  ?  I  have  hen  ia  mjgomd 
A  dnuight  of  win,  ye  of  a  ripe  grape 

a         •        •         «        «         •        e 

To  the  Manciple  he  toke  the^iMrtf  again. 
And  of  that  drinke  the  coke  vat  wonder  fain. 
And  thonked  him  in  twiche  wise  at  he  coade. 

Chancer.  Ths  ManeipUi  TaU. 

Bat  I  will  haste,  and  from  each  boagh  and  brake, 
Bach  plant  andjoicteat  gomrd,  will  plack  soch  choice 
Tb  entertain  onr  angel  gneet. 

JfibMVPoymiMeXMf. 

Otmrd  seeds  abound  so  much  in  oil,  that  a  sweet 
«nd  pleannt  one  may  be  drawn  from  thence  by  es- 
presaion;  they  are  of  the  fow  gieaUrcold  scedi,  and 
•I*  mad  in  emnlaiona.  SIttm 

GouBD,  in  botany.    See  Cucusbita. 

Gooan,  Bittbr.    See  Cucumis. 

Gourd,  Ethiopiax  Sour.    See  Adavboxxa. 

Gourd  Trrb.    See  Crescrxtia. 

GOURNAY  (Mary  le  Jars  de)  a  celebrated 
French  lady,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1566.  Losing 
her  fiaber,  she  was  adopted  by  Montaigne  while 
veiy  young,  who  called  her  his  dau^ter  of  alli- 
ance. She  was  well  versed  in  the  languages ; 
and  has  been  styled  the  <  French  snen/  Her 
^le  however  was  stiff,  and  deformed  by  ancient 
pnnueology.  Her  temper  also  was  somewhat 
aMrid ;  and  she  made  henelf  many  enemies.  She 
published  an  edition  of  the  Essays  of  her  foster 
other,  dedicated  to  cardinal  Richelieu.  Her 
cnrn  works  were  published  in  a  quarto  volume, 
under  the  title  of  Les  Aim,  ou  les  Presens  de  la 
Demoiselle  de  Goumai.  She  bad  a  small  pen- 
mm  from  the  French  court,  and  died  in  1645. 

GOUSSET,  a  French  protestant  minister, 
bom  at  Blob,  in  1635.  He  left  France  on  the 
levocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  went  to 
Holland,  where  he  became  professor  of  Greek 
and  theology  at  Groningen.  lie  died  there,  in 
1704.  He  wrote  Commentarii  Linguc  Hebraicse, 
and  several  other  works. 

GOUT,  fi.  f .        ^     Fr.  goute ;  Ital.,  Span., 

GouT^woRT,  fi.  f.  Sand  Port.  gottOf  goto,  from 

Gout'T,  adj.  J  lat  gufto,  a  drop,  from  its 
bong  iQppofed  to  originate  in  humors  of  the 
joinli.  Aperiodicaldisease,attended  with  severe 
pain ;  an  old  word  stgniiying  drops,  still  used  in 
Scotland ;  an  affKted  word  (for  gout),  implying 
taste ;  a  herb,  so  named ;  the  state  of  parts,  or  a 
cooititutioo  predisposed  to  the  disease. 


One  that'ssieko'die^mtf,  had  rather  ' 
Groan  ao  in  perplexity,  than  be  cured 
By  the  sve  phyaidan  death. 

Shakiptan.  £^aAettv. 
I  tee  thee  still. 
And  on  the  blade  o'  the  dudgeon  geutt  of  olood. 
Which  was  not  to  before.  Id.  Macbeth. 

There  diet  not  above  one  of  a  thonsand  of  the  gomi, 
although  I  beliere  that  more  die  ^OM<y.  Oraami. 

KnoU  upon  his  tfotUjf  joints  appear. 
And  chalk  is  in  hb  crippled  fingers  foand. 

DrydcH, 
This  very  reverend  lecher,  qnite  worn  oat 
With  rbenmadems,  and  crippled  with  hit  gemt, 
Forgeta  what  he  in  yonthlni  timea  has  done. 
And  Bwittgea  his  own  ricea  in  hie  ton.  /4. 

Catalognea  aenre  for  a  direction  to  any  one  that  haa 
t^fomi  for  the  like  atndiea.         Woodward  om  FoisUa. 

There  are  likewiae  other  canaee  of  blood^piuiog ;  one 
is  the  eettlement  of  a  goutjf  matter  in  the  tobstance 
of  the  langt.  Blackmvc. 

The  gma  ia  a  dieeaee  which  may  affect  any  mem- 
braneooa  part,  bat  commonly  thoae  which  are  at  the 
greateat  diatanee  from  the  heart  or  the  brain,  where 
the  motion  of  the  llaidi  ia  the  lowest,  the  reaiatance, 
friction,  and  atrictore  of  the  aolid  pane  the  greateat, 
and  the  sensation  of  pain,  by  the  dilaeeration  of  the 
nenroos  fibres,  extreme.  Arbitthmt  on  Din, 

If  oat  commonly  a  goMtg  constitution  is  attended 
with  great  acateness  of  parts,  the  nerront  fibres,  both 
in  the  brain  and  the  other  extremitiea,  being  delicate. 

id. 

Bosineu  woald  have  earned  my  wife  to  Bath  by 
this  time,  had  she  not  been  aeiaed  with  a  fit  of  the 
goifU  when  ahe  was  ready  to  set  out;  but  I  hope  this 
will  not  retard  her  many  days.  WarlmrUm. 

Gout.    See  MEoiciirE. 

GOWER  (John),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
£iu;lish  poets,  was  contemporary  with  Chaucer, 
and  his  intimate  friend.  He  studied  the  law,  and 
was  some  time  a  member  of  the  society  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  Some  have  asserted  that  he  was  a 
judge.  In  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV.  he  became 
blind,  which  he  Isiinents  in  one  of  his  Latin 

Soems.  He  died  in  1402 ;  and  was  buried  in 
t.  Mary  Overy's,  which  church  he  had  rebuilt 
chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  so  that  he  must 
have  lived  in  affluent^  circumstances.  His  tomb 
was  magnificent,  an^  curiously  ornamented.  It 
still  remains,  but  has  been  repaired  in  later  times. 
From  the  collar  of  SS  round  the  neck  of  his  ef- 
figies, which  lies  upon  the  tomb,  it  is  supposed 
that  he  had  been  knighted.  He  wrote,  1.  Spe- 
culum Meditantis,  in  French,  in  ten  books. 
There  were  two  coOies  of  this  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  2.  Vox  Clamantis,  in  Latin  verse,  in 
seven  books.  Preserved  also  in  the  Bodleian  li- 
braiy,  and  in  that  of  All-souls.  It  is  a  chronicle 
of  the  insurrection  of  the  commons  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  3.  Confessio  Amantis ;  printed 
at  Westminster  by  Caxton,  in  1493,  London 
1532,  1545.  It  is  a  sort  of  poetical  system  of 
mondity,  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  moral 
tales.  4.  De  rege  Henrico  IV.;  printed  in 
Chaucer*s  works.  There  are  likewise  several  his- 
torical tracts,  in  MS.  written  by  our  author, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  different  libraries ;  also 
some  short  poems  printed  in  Chaucer's  works. 

Gower's  Harbour,  a  bay  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  New  Ireland,  five  miles  north  of  cape  St. 
George.    It  is  by  Boug^'nville  called  Praslin 
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Bay  (Baie  de  Pnslin%  and  bv  Dampier  St.  logamillit,!.  e.theHnlegowD,toapbiBkiador 

George's  Bay.    Long.  150®  40*  £.,  lot  4®  dC  S.  gown  which  their  youth  aatamed  wfaoi  aim«d  at 

Gower's  JsLAND,  80  Called  by  captain  Carteret,  puberty.  This  they  particularly  denominated  pi»- 

an  island  in  the  eastern  seas,  callea,  by  Monsieur  iezta.     See  Toga,  PaJsraxTA,  &c.    In  acme 

Sunrille,  Inattepdue.  It  is  of  a  figure  resembling  uniTersities,  physicians  wear  a  scarlet  gown.   In 

an  arrow,  and  is  low  and  oorered  with  wood,  the  Soibonne,  the  doctors  always  are  in  gowna 

Carteret  could  discoTer  no  anchorage.    Long,  and  caps. 

158°  56^  E.,  lat  7®  SO*  S.  Gowk  is  also  taken  in  the  general  ibr  civil 

GOWGATCHY,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  magistracy,  or  the  profession  opposite  to  that  of 

Bengal.       arms.    In  this  sense  it  was  that  6icero  said,  Ce- 

GOWUATTY,  the  capital  of  Lower  Assam,  dant  arma  tone. 
Hindostan,    The  surrounding  district  occupies       GOVlrRAN,  a  borough  and  post  town  of  Ire- 

an  extent  of  hilly  country  on  both  banks  of  the  land,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  three  miles  from 

Brahmapootra;  and  the  hills  on  each  side  form  a  Ballinabola  casde,  eiglit  east  of  Kilkenny,  and 

spacious  amphitheatre,  well  fortified  both  by  na-  fifty-two  from  Dublin.    It  is  governed  by  a  por- 

tureandby  art.    In  the  seventeenth  century  this  trieve,  recorder,  and  town  derk.    Here  are  the 

place  was  the  western  frontier  of  Assam,  all  the  niins  of  an  old  church,  and  the  handsome  seal 

country  on  this  side  being  included  in  Kamroop.  of  the  late  lord  Clifilen.    Long.  7^  (f  W.,  laL  52* 

Gowhatty  was  taken  by  Aurungzebe  in  the  year  34'  N. 

1663.  Long.  91''  46'  £.,  laL  26"*  lO'  N.  GOYEN  (John  Van),  painter  of  hmdsc^ies. 

GOWN,  n.  f .         ^      Teut.  goume  ;  Welsh  cattle,  and  sea  pieces,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in 

Gowk'ed,  adj,        Igvm;   Ital.  gonna;  Fr.  1596;   and  was  instructed  bv  Isaac  Nidiolai, 

Gown'man,  or        igowneUei    all    probably  and  afterwards  by  Esaias  Vandervelde,  the  moat 

GowmV-mav,  n.  1.3  from  Gr.  yoyv,  genu,  the  celebrated  landscape  painter  of  his  time.  Van 

knee :  because  originally  a  garment  only  reaching  Goyen  soon  rose  into  general  esteem;  and  his 

to  the  knees.    An  upper  or  loose  garment  of  works  are  more    general  throughout    Europe 

male  or  female ;  usea  in  a  particular  sense  for  than  the  works  of  any  other  master,  as  he  po»- 

the  ordinary  outward  garment  of  females  and  sessed  an  uncommon  readiness  of  hand  and  nee- 

the  professional  dress  of  students  and  the  dif-  dom  of  pencil.    It  was  his  practice  to  sketch  the 

erent  fiiculties :  a  dress  of  peace  as  distinct  firom  Hews  of  villages  and  towns  on  the  banks  of  rivers 

war.  or  canals ;  of  the  se»-ports  in  the  low  countries  ; 

The  benefices  themselves  are  so  meaa  in  Irish  UmI  sometimes  of  inland   villages,  where  the 

coonr  jos,  that  they  will  not  yield  any  competent  main-  toeDes  around  them  appeared  picturesque.  Tliose 

tenaace  for  any  honest  minister,  scarcely  to  bay  Mm  he  afterwards  used  as  subjecUfisr his  landscapes; 

*^*~»-  Spemgr  m  Intmi.  enriching  them  with  cattle,  boato,  and  figures  in 

A  noble  crew  about  them  waited  itmnd  character.     He  understood  perspective,  and  the 

Of  sage  and  sober  peen ,  aU  gravely  ^owMd,  chiaroscuro,  which  enabled  him  to  give  his  pic- 

„        ,     . .    .      ..  3.  ^  ftpemm.  tures  a  strong  and  agreeable  ^ect    He  died  in 

^iTi!  «2 1  r*    .    M^'J^r '",!?,'?/'''  ^«^»  agedSty^flis  best  pieces  ate  genenUj 

durta  of  it,»db.^  me  to  death  with  a  faouom  of  niarkedwith  his  name  and  the  year;  and  hisft. 

brown  thread;  I  anid  a  ^<Ns».     _  Oakv^.  „:.u  J"  jT,  ""StLT  ™  7ZSL!S^ 


They  maUgannenu^er  short,  a.  d^or/i.  "^e^  P»ctores  wiU  be  for  ever  atimable.    I& 

«i».  long  to  the  groond.                            Abboi.  P»<^^  ftequenUy  have  a  graywh  cart,  occsn. 

Girt  m  his  Oabin  poiefi  the  hero  sat.         Dtpdm.  ^°^  ^J'^  ^^^  &  «>lor  ^^^  Haeilem  Utte^ 

In  length  of  tnJn  descends  her  sweeping  gowm  **°  ""^  approved  but  now  diSQSed,  as  it  k 

And  by  her  graceful  walk  theqneen  of  love  b  known.  *P*  ^  ™®  into  that  grayish  tint  His  best  works 

/^  are  valued  so  highly  in  most  parts  of  Eoiope, 

He  Mais  deposed,  and  arms  to  jfomu  made  yield ;  ^^  ^^  afford  luge  prices,  bemg  ranked  with 

Sttcoessfnl  councils  did  him  soon  approve  the  pictures  of  Teniers.     Tliey  are  not  now 

As  fit  for  close  intri|aes  as  open  field.                  Id.  easily  procured,  if  undamaged,  though  his  slighter 

In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gownad,  performances  are  suffici^Sy  common. 

The  seams  with  sparkUng  emeralds  set  around.     Id.  GOZZO,  a  locky  but   tortile    island  of  the 

^        I-tWmwiih  pedants  Mediterranean,  to  the  north-west  of  Blalta,  to 

Pore  out  his  life  amongst  the  la^ ,««««..  which  it  is  alteched.     It  is  extremely  populous; 

Thus  wiU  that  whole  bench,  in  an  age  or  twoT be  P'^U  ^'  «>n*^n»  ^  town  of  St  Bocgo^  the 

composed  of  mean,  fawning  gawmuM,  dependanu  upon  ^^^  ^  Goizo,  and  six  villages.    The  fort  is  md 

the  court  for  a  morsel  of  broad.                       Swi/I.  ^  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  built  by  the 

Yet  not  superior  to  her  sex's  cares,  Phoenicians  or  Greeks ;  there,  are  two  smaller 

The  mode  she  fixes  by  the  gown  she  wean  ;  ones  on  the  coast.    This  island  was  taken  by  the 

Of  silks  and  china  she's  the  last  appeal ;  Turks  in  1551,  and  attacked  by  them  in  vain  in 

la  these  great  points  she  lowls  the  common  weal.  1613,  and  1709.    The  channel  between  it  and 

wt  ^    ^    .        .«  .         ,      . .               ^*''^-  ^**^  '^^l  admit  with  safety  the  largest  men  of 

If  Mr.  Onslow  will  lay  aside  hu  privilege  I  will  war.    The  Fungus  MeUtaus,  well  known  in  the 

^J^ir^^'T'          ,            ,    HanwTookB,  medical  world,  glows  on  a  ^ck  here.    It  is  also 

i  Ae  UowN  IS  an  ample  sort  of  garment,  worn  asserted,  that  veins  of  gold  and  silver  are  to  be 

over  the  ordinary  clothes,  hanging  down  to  the  found ;  as  are  cotton,  com,  and  all  kinds  of  ve> 

feet.    It  IS  fashioned  differently  for  ecclesiastics  getables. 

and  for  laymen.    At  Rome  they  gave  the  name  Gozzo  or  Gafda,  an  wIiimI  nev  Cendie,  die 
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aDdent  Claudi,  which  St.  Paul  past  on  his  way 
to  Rome.  To  the  west  is  Pulo  uono,  or  little 
Ooizoy  a  very  small  island.  Long,  23^  46*  £.> 
laL  34"*  48*  N. 

GRAAF  Reyvet,  the  most  eastern  district  in 
tte  teiritoiy  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  extend*- 
in;  from  Stellenbosch  and  Drakenstem  to  Kaffre 
LAnd,  about  250  miles  in  length  and  160  in 
breadth,  and  containing  a  sumce  of  40,000 
aquaie  miles.  The  occupation  here  is  entirely 
grazing^  and  the  inhabitants  have  frequent  skir- 
mishes with  the  neighbouring  Kaffers  and  Bos- 
jesmans.  In  the  centre  of  the  district  is  the 
ciroedy  or  chief  town,  about  500  miles  £.  S.  E.  of 
Cape  Town.    See  Cape  of  Goon  Hope. 

Ukaaf  (Resnier  de),  a  celebrated  physician^ 
bom  at  Schooimaren,  in  Holland,  in  1641.  He 
stndied  physic  in  Prussia,  and  was  educated  at 
Leydeuy  wtoe  he  acquired  great  honor  by  pub- 
fishing  a  treatise  De  Succo  Pancreatico.  He 
also  published  three  pieces  upon  the  Organs  of 
Generation,  on  which  subject  he  had  a  controversy 
with  Swammetdam.  He  died  in  1673,  aged 
thiity-two ;  and  his  works  with  his  life  prefixed 
werejmblisbed  at  Leyden  in  1677,  in  8vo. 

OnABE  (John  Ernest),  a  very  learned  writer 
m  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  bom 
at  Koningsberg  in  Prussia.  He  was  educated  in 
tiie  Lutheran  religion;  but  the  reading  of  the 
€athen  led  him  into  doubts.  He  presented  to 
the  electorial  consistorv  at  Sambia  in  Prussia  a 
memorial  containing  his  doubts.  The  elector 
ofdcred  three  eminent  divines  to  answer  them. 
Their  answers  shook  him  in  his  resolution  tt 
embfadng  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  and 
etie  of  than,  Spener,  advised  him  to  go  England. 
Me  went;  aiwl  king  William  III.  gav»  hun  a  pen- 
non, which  was  continued  by  queen  Anne.  He  was 
offdmned  a  priest  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
honored  witn  tiie  degree  of  D.  D.  by  ttie  unirer- 
vttf  of  Oxford ;  upon  vdiich  occasion  Dr.  George 
Smalridge  pronounced  two  Latin  orations,  which 
weve  allennuds  printed.  He  wrote,  1.  Spedle- 
gnm  S.S.  Patmniy  at  et  Hereticontm^  scculi 
post  Christum  natnm,  8vo.  2.  Anedition  of  the 
Scptoagint,  from  the  Alexandrian  MS.  m  St 
James's  Ubnuy.  3.  Notes  on  Justin,  &c.9»and 
other  works,  which  are  much  and  justly  ea- 


Having  carried  his  phm  into  execution  by  violent 
measures,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  seal,  being  assas* 
sinated,  A.  A.  C.  133.  Caius  his  brother,  pursu- 
ing the  same  steps,  was  killed  by  the  consul 
Opimius,  A.  A.  C.  121.    See  Rome. 

GRACIAS  A  Dios,  a  city  of  Honduras,  si- 
tuated on  a  river  which  communicates  with  the 
bay  of  that  name.  It  has  two  convents ;  and  is 
140  miles  east  of  Guatimala.  Long.  90"^  6'  W., 
lat.  14^  30^  N.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  point  of 
land  on  the  coast  of  Costa  Rica. 


GRAC£,n.f.  &v.a.^ 

GaACBD,  CMJf. 

Grace'cup,  n.f. 
Grace'ful,  adj. 
Grace'fulness,  n.f. 

GRACB'LESS,*a4^*. 

Gra'ces,  n.  f. 
Gra'cious,  adj. 
Gra'ciouslt,  adv. 
Gra'ciousxess,  n.f. 


Fr.  grace;  Belgic. 
fraeie  ;  Erse,  graace  ; 
Span,  graeia;  Latin 
graiiOf  of  Greek  xaptc 
(Minalieu).  Favor; 
^kindness ;  unmerited 
goodness;  benevolent 
feeling;  agreeable 
form :  applied  also  to 
various  expressions  or 


effects  of  ^vor  or  goodness,  as  meicy,  pardon, 
privilege :  and  used  emphati<»lly,  in  a  theological 
sense^  for  the  unmerited  &vor  of  God  and  its  con- 
sequences. To  grace  is  to  &vor,  adorn,  or  dig- 
nify :  the  graces  were  female  goddesses  supposed 
to  bestow  beauty :  gracious  is  fitvorable,  benig- 
nant, merciful.  The  meaning  of  the  other  com- 
pounds appears  plain. 

For  what  ^rae*  it  it  if  ye  tjiuMii  sad  ben  boffeted 
and  MiAea  f  but  if  ye  doom  well  and  eofiea  pedeotli, 
this  ie  ^nse>  aaeatis  god^  for  to  Uus  thing  ye  ben  cle- 
pid.  WieUf.  1  Ftter  2. 

My  hoebond  had  a  legend  of  his  wif 
Xripnile*  that  for  an  oaehe  of  gold 
Hath  prively  onto  the  Greeks  told 
WUr  that  hire  bodbond  bidde  hia  in  a  plioe^ 
For  which  he  had  at  Thebes  loiy  gnee, 

Chttnetr.  CamL  Toln. 
When  jvstiee  grows,  there  grows  the  gieater  grace. 
The  which  doth  qoench  the  brand  of  hellieh  nnefC.  < 


GRAFBLEy  v.n.  &  v.  a,  Belg.  grMelen. 
See  Grapple.  To  grope,  feel  eageriy  with  the 
faanda:  Dr.  Johnson  says  after  Ainswoitii  'tolie 
pmetrate  on  the  ground,*  but  supplies  no  instance 
of  the  use  of  the  word. 

My  blood  chilU  abont  my  hesit  at  the  thoagfat  of 
thoeo  fognee,  with  their  bloody  hands  grahUmg  in  my 
gwls,  and  palling  out  my  veiy  entraile. 

«  Arbttthnoi^i  Johm  BhIL 

GRACCHUS  (Sempnmius),  the  fother  of 
Tiberius  and  Caius.  He  was  proconsul  in  Spain, 
tabdnedtfae  Celtiberians,  and  rebuilt  or  repaired 
Gncchuris. 

Geaccsos  (Tiberius  and  Caius).  Tiberius, 
being  tribune  of  the  Roman  people,  demanded 
in  tl^  name  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law ; 
by  wfaidi  all  persons  possessing  above  200  acres 
of  land  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  surplus,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  citizens,  amongst  whom 
aa  equal  distribution  of  them  was  tc  be  made. 


Doctrine  to  maeh  nova  pnitable  and  fmeiom  by 
ezempb  than  by  rale*  Mi, 

Thie  grme§l§m  man,  Iw  ftmheiango  el  hto  gaile^ 
IMd  eooit  the  handmaid  of  my  lady  dear.  /d. 

Thto  dtey  itady^  thto  they  pnccise,  thto  they  frwof 
with  a  wanton  eaperfloity  of  wit.  Haolm. 

It  dodi  grieve  me,  that  thinp  of  principal  excel- 
lency ihould  be  thae  bitten  at  by  men  whom  God  heth 
endned  with  praepf  both  off  wit  and  leaning,  for  better 
paipoeee.  /d. 

The  grievoas  abote  which  hath  been  of  coondls, 
shottld  rather  canae  men  to  study  how  co  gradom  a 
thing  may  again  be  redoced  to  that  fisrt  peffeccion. 

Id. 

He  might  at  hto  pleasare^nses  or  disgrace  whom  he 
woald  in  coait. 

To  iome  kind  of  men. 
Their  ^reoM  lerve  them  bat  as  eaemiee. 


In  hto  own  groee  he  doth  exalt  himMlf 
More  than  in  your  advancement.  JdL 

I  do  not  think  a  biaver  gentleman. 
More  daring,  or  more  bold  to  now  alive. 
To  groee  thto  latter  age  with  noble  deeito.      Id, 
Hera  come  I  from  oar  princely  general 
To  know  yoor  grieto ;  to  tell  yon  from  hto  frwof , 
That  he  will  give  yoa  audience.  Id,  Henrg  IV, 

Yoor  loldiere  nee  him  at  the  ^nses  'fore  meat. 
Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end. 
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t   O,  mielElf  k  tb«  powerfnl  ^mm  that  Um 

In  nUatt,  ImtIm,  tioikes,  mad  tbeir  trae  qtulitiei. 

Id. 
The  king-becoming  ^nicifl. 
At  jutdce,  yerity,  temperance,  fttableneH, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  hare  no  relish  of  them.  /<!•  MmAetkm 

King*  are  no  lesa  unhappy,  their  iaeue  not  being 
grudam,  thao  they  are  in  loeing  them  when  they  have 
approved  their  vlitaes.  Id,  Winier't  TaU» 

Whole  hap  thall  be  to  have  her. 
Will  not  10  graeeUst  be,  to  be  ingrate. 

By  their  hands  thia  gruce  of  kinga  mnst  die. 
If  hell  and  treason  hold  their  promiaea.'  Id* 

He  writes 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  beloved. 
And  daily  grwed  by  the  emperor.  ld% 

Our  women's  namee  are  more  graaoua  than  their 
Ratilia,  that  if,  red  head.  Camden, 

High  and  mighty  king,  your  grace,  and  thoae  your 
nobles  here  present,  may  be  pleaaed  to  bow  your  ears. 

Baoom't  Hmtrg  VII, 
There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate  some 
commendation  and  grmemg,  vihera  cauaea  are  wall 
handled.  Bacon. 

Unblamed  Ulynaa'  house. 
In  which  I  finds  receipt  to  graaout. 

Chapman,. 
Who  would  have  looked  for  tears  from  Esau  T     Or 
dare  trust  tears,  when  he  sees  them  fall  from  ao  grace 
leu  eyes  f  Bp.  Hall, 

The  desire  of  more  and  mora  rises  by  a  natural  ^m- 
dofion  to  most,  and  after  that  to  all,  L'SHrmitge. 

He  received  all  the  graeea  and  degreea,  the  proctor 
ahip  and  the  doctorship  could  be  obtained  there* 


None  of  us,  who  now  your ^ace  implore,. 
But  held  the  rank  of  anvereign  queen  before. 

Drgdem, 
His  teetimooies  he  graeieudg  confirmed,  that  il  was 
the  best  of  all  my  tragedies.  lA, 

He  heard  my  vows  and  grawmdg  decreed 
My  grounds  to  be  restored,  my  former  flocks  to  fee4. 

When  the  gneata  withdrew. 
Their  coorteoua  host  saluting  all  the  cnw. 
Regardless  pasaed   her  o'er,  nor  graced  with  kind 
adieu.  Id» 

Set  all  things  in  their  own  peculiar  place. 
And  know  that  order  is  the  greatest  ^roce.         K. 

The  flower  which  laats  for  little  space, 
A  short  lived  good,  and  an  uncertain  graoe.      Id, 

To  write  and  epeak  correctly  gives  a  graet^  and  gahna 
a  favourable  attention  to  what  one  has  to  say. 


Common  sense  and  reason  could  not  but  tell  them, 
that  ihe  good  and  graaout  God  could  not  be  pleased, 
nor  consequently  worshipped,  with  any  thing  baibn- 
rous  or  cruel.  Seaik, 

I  should  therefore  esteem  it  great  favour  and  ^riser. 
Would  you  be  ao  kind  as  go  in  my  ptaee.         JVier. 
From  now  reveal 
A  graeiotu  beam  of  light ;  from  now  insplra 
My  tongue  to  sing,  my  hand  to  touch  the  lyn. 

«#• 
The  graee<ap  served,  the  cloth  away, 
Jove  thought  it  time  to  show  his  play  Id» 

This  forehead,  where  your  verse  has  said 
The  lovea  delighted  and  the  grace$  played.         Id, 
Tlie  graces  of  his  religion  prepare   him  for  the 
most  useful  discharge  of  every  relation  in  life. 


The  gradomneae  and  temper  of  thia  answer  mid« 
no  impression  on  them.  id,  . 

Goring,  who  was  now  general  of  the  hoiae,  waa 
no  more  graeicm  to  prince  Rupert  than  WUmot  had 
been.  Id, 

Yet  those  removed. 
Such  grace  shall  one  just  man  find  in  hia  sight, 
that  he  relents,  not  to  blot  out  mankind.   MiUon 
Frevenient  ^oce  descending  had  removed 
The  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  fleah 
Regenerate  grow  insuad.  Id, 

If  the  highest  love  in  no  base  person  may  aspire  to 
graoct  then  may  I  hope  your  beauty  will  not  be  with- 
out pity.  Sidaeg. 

He  saw  this  gentleman,  one  of  the  pmpereat  and 
best  graced  men  that  ever  I  saw,  being  of  a  middle 
age  and  a  mean  stature.  Id, 

Within  the  church,  in  the  publick  profession  and 

'  external  communion  thereof,  are  contained  persona 

trnly  good  and  sanctified,  and  hereafter  saved  ;  and 

together  with  them  other  persons  void  of  all  aaving 

grace,  and  hereafter  to  be  damned.  Peareem, 

Noble  pity  held 
His  hand  a  while,  and  to  their  choice  gave  space 
Which  they  would  prove,  his  valour  or  hiA  grace, 

WaUer, 
Have  I  reason  or  good  ^oce  in  what  I  do  t 

Tew^e* 
His  neck,  his  hands,  his  shoulders,  and  his  breast. 
Did  next  in  graeejalaeu  and  beauty  stand 
To  breathing  figurea.  Jhgden't  Ovid, 

Rich  crowns  wero  on  their  royal  scutcheons  placed. 
With  aapphires,  diamonds,  and  with  rubies  graced, 

Drgdea* 
Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady's  grace  ; 
Then  either  of  yon  knights  may  well  deserve 
A  princeaa  bom.  Id,  FabUn, 


With  secret  joy  she  sees  her  little  raea 

on  her  bnast  and  her  amnll  cottage  grace. 


How  deep  in  Taylor  and  the  book  of  Martyia, 

Now  drinking  cttnn  with  his  ^raca  and  Cbaitxes. 


Oiy. 


Id. 


To  theatrea,  and  to  rehearsal  throng. 
And  all  onr^raos  at  table  is  a  aoag. 
For  modes  of  faith  let  graoeHeti  zealoU  fight. 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right         Id, 
By  .both  his  parenU  of  descent  divine  ; 
Gnat  Jove  and  Phoebus  graced  his  nobler  l&e. 

Id. 
#hough  triumphs  were  to  generab  only  dne, 
Oh>wtts  were  reaerved  to  grace  the  soldiers  too. 

Id. 
Wliile  ^naea  ia  saying  after  meat,  do  yon  and  you 
brathren  take  the  chairs  from  behind  tha  company. 

Sm/t. 
ThroQgh  nature  and  through  art  she  ranged. 
And  graeefeUg  her  subject  changed.  Id, 

If  heareta  are  amased  from  whence 
Proceeds  that  fund  of  wit  and  sense. 
Which,  though  her  modesty  would  shroud. 
Breaks  like  the  sun  behind  a  cloud  ; 
While  graeefylaen  its  art  conceals. 
And  yet  through  every  motion  steals.  Id, 

If  her  majesty  would  but  gradoadg  be  pleased  to 
think  a  hardship  of  this  nature  worthy  her  royal  con- 
aideration.  Id, 

Walking  is  the  mode  or  manner  of  aann,  or  of  a 
beaat;  but  walking  graeefmUg  impliea  a  m 
mode  auperadded  to  that  action.         WaiU't 
Qtaeefid  to  sight,  and  elegant  to  thought. 
The  groat  an  vanquished,  and  the  wise  are  uught 

Ycmtg, 
One  lilac  only,  with  a  statelier  ^roce. 
Presumed  t«  claim  the  oaka  and  cedar's  place  \ 


or 
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Aad,  kolUag  round  Um  with  a  mmimfch't  etre,  blacldsh^  with  a  tinge  of  blue*;  the  legs  are  dofl 

Spread  hit  asalted  bought  Co  wave  in  air.  yellow.    These  birds  talk  and  whittle  rety  weH, 

Asri«.  gQd  m^  common  in  China,  where  they  are  much 

Bat  now  let  other  themet  our  care  engage,  esteemed ;  and  the  figures  of  them  are  seen  fre- 

For  la  with  mod^  yet  «*j«tic  ^rMt,  ^j   ^  Chinese  painUngs.  Their  food  is  rice, 

To  curb  in».gmauon'.  I*wl«»r.ge  Jj^^^                andWh  like. 

And  trom  within  the  cherithed  heart  to  brace.  r^        -      t   \t.             i     •     i    j               t>    v 

Phi]o«>phy  appear*.                               B^Hs.  ^  ^'  3?"^fe^«  PJiT>le  jack-daw,  Or  BM;bl|. 

Such  wiTzaUcka— each  anmnd  her  thone  ^^es  blackbird,  is  about  the  Size  of  a  blackbird. 

The  aemeleas  charmt  unmarked  by  her  alone—  and   is  black,  but   most  beautifully  and  richly 

The  tight  of  love— the  parity  of  ^uee  glossed  with  purple,  especially  on  ue  head  and 

The  mind,  the  mneie  breathing  from  her  face  ;  neck.     The  female  is  wholly  brown,  but  deepest 

The  heart  whoee  eoftnett  harmonited  the  whole  on  the  wings  and  tail.    This  species  inhabits  Ja- 

A^oh!  thateyewatintttelfatooL  maica,  Carolina,  Mexico,  and  other  parts   of 

^ffvn.  Tk€  Bride 9/  Ahgdm*  North  America.    These  birds  generally  feed  on 

Gbacks,  Gr&tijb,  or  Charities,  in  the  hea-  maize,  whence  they  are  named  maize  thieves; 

tnen  theology,  were  fiibulous  deities,  three  in  but  tUs  is  not  their  only  food.    In  spring,  soon 

Domber,  who  attended  on  Venus.    Their  names  after  the  maize  seed  is  put  into  the  ground,  they 

«reAglaia,T1ialia,andEuphrosyne;  i.e. shining,  scratch  it  up  again;  and,  as  soon  as  the  leau 

flourishing,  and  gay ;  or,  accoiding  to  some  au-  comes  out,  tney  take  it  up  with  their  bills,  root 

ihors,  Pasithea,  Euphrosyne,  and  ^Bgiale.  They  and  all ;  but  when  it  is  npe  they  do  still  more 

were  said  by  some  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter,  damage,  for  at  that  time  they  come  by  thousands, 

by  Enrynome  the  daughter  of  Oceanus ;  and  by  and  are  so  bold,  that  if  disturbed  in  one  part  of 

others,  of  Bacchus  and  Venus. — Some  will  have  a  field  they  only  go  to  another.    In  New  Jeney 

the  Graces  to  have  been  four ;  and  make  them  and  Pennsylvania  dd,  per  dozen  was  once  given 

the  sane  with  the  Hors,  Hours,  or  rather  with  for  the  dead  birds,  and  by  means  of  this  premium 

the  four  seasons  of  the  year.    A  marble  in  the  they  were  neariy  extirpated  in  1750 ;  when  the 

king  of  Prussians  cabinet  represents  the  three  penecution  of  them  was  abated  on  account  of 

Graces  in  the  usual  manner,  with  a  fourth  seated  the  great  increase  of  worms  which  had  taken 

and  covered  with  a  large  veil,  with  the  words  j>laceinthemeadowSy  and  which  in  the  preceding 

andemeath.  Ad  Sorores  IIII.    But  this  group  '  year  had  left  so  little  hay  in  New  England  as  to 

we  may  understand  to  be  the  three  Graces,  and  occasion  an  importation  from  other  parts.     The 

Venos,  who  was  their  sister,  being  daughter  of  grakles  were  therefore  again  tolerated,  as  it  was 

Jupiter  by  Dione.    The  Graces  are  always  sup-  observed  that  they  fed  on  these  worms  till  the 

poeed  to  have  hold  of  each  other^s  hands,  and  maiie  was  ripe.     These  birds  build  in  trees. 

never  parted.    They  were  painted  naked,  to  show  ,  They  pass  the  winter  in  swamps,  which  are 
thai  the  Graces  borrow  notning  £rom  art,  and  that .  quite  overgrown  with  wood,  only  appearing  in 

they  have  no  other  beauties  but  those  of  nature,  mild  weather;  and,  after  the  maize  is  got  in,  are 

Yet  in  tiie  first  ages  they  were  not  represented  •  content  to  feed  on  the  aquatic  tare-mss,  and  if 

naked,  as  appears  from  Pausanias  (lib.  vi.  and  •  preswd  by  hungeri  buck-wheat  and  oats,  &c. : 

is.),  who  describes  their  temple  '  and  statues,  they  are  said  alro  to  destroy  that  pernicious  in- 

Tfaiey  were  of  wood,  all  but  their  head,  feet,  and  sect  the  bruchus  pisi.  Their  note  is  pretty  agree- 

oands,  which  were  white  marble.    Their  robe  or  able ;  but  their  flesh  is  not  good  to  eat 

gown  was  gilt ;  one  of  them  held  in  her  hand  G.  religiose,  the  smaller  grakle,  or  Indian 

a  rose,  another  a  dye,  and  the  third  a  sprig  of  stare,  is  alx)ut  ^e  size  of  a  blackbird,  the  bill  an 

mjTtle.  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  of  an  orange  color.  The 

GRACUIA,  the  grakle,  in  ornithology,  a  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  black,  glossed 

genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  picse.    The  bill  « with  violet,  purple,  and  green,  in  different  reflec- 

is  convex,  oiltrated,  and  bare  at  the  point;  the  tions  of  light :  on  the  quills  is  a  bar  of  white : 

tongue  is  not  doven,  but  b  fleshy  and  sharpish ;  the  feathers  and  legs  are  orange  yellow,  and  the 

it  hu  three  toes  before  and  one  behind.    The  claws  of  a  pale  brown.    This  species,  which  is 

moet  remarkable  species  are  the  following  :^*  found  in  several  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  in  the 

G.  barita,  the  boat-tailed  grakle,  is  about  the  Isle  of  Hainan,  and  almost  every  isle  beyond  the 

size  of  a  cuckow.    The  bill  is  sharp,  black,  and  Ganges,  is  remarkable  for  whistling,  sin^ng,  and 

an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  general  color  talkine  well,  much  better  and  more  distinct  than 

of  the  plumage  is  black,  with  a  gloss  of  purple,  any  of  the  parrot  genus.    Its  food  b  of  the  vege- 

espe«9ariy  on  the  upper  parts ;    the  legs  and  table  kind.    Those  kept  in  thb  climate  are  ob- 

daws  are  black,  the  latter  hooked.    There  b  a  served  to  be  very  fond  of  cherries  and  grapes :  if 

singularity  in  the  folding  up  of  the  tail-feathers,  cherries  are  offered  to  one,  and  it  does  not  imme- 

which,  instead  of  forming  a  plain  surface  at  top,  diately  get  them,  it  cries  and  whines  like  a  child, 

sink  into  a  hollow  like  a  deep  gutter.    It  always  till  it  has  obtained  diem.    It  b  very  tame  and 

carries  its  tail  expanded  when  on  the  ground,  femiliar. 

folding  it  up  in  the  above  singular  manner  only  GRADE,  tus,                ^     Vr.gradutr;  Lat 

when  perdied  or  flying.    It  inhabits  Jamaica,  Grada'tiok,  n.  s.               gradut^  a  step,  from 

and  feeds  on  maize,  beeUes,  and  other  insects,  as  GRAo'AToar,  n.  s.             gradior.     The  pri- 

well  as  on  the  fruit  of  the  banana.    It  b  likewise  GaA'oiEMT,  ot^.                 mary    meaning    is 

common  in  North  America.     They  breed  in  Grad'ual,  adj.  &  ii.  s.     ^gentle    progressioa 


swamps,  and  migrate  in  September.  GnADtTAL'iTY,  n.  t, 

G.  cristatella,  the  Chinese  starling,  b  a  little  Grao'ually,  adv* 

bigger  than  a  btickbird.    The  bill  b  yellow  or  Gbad'uate,  v.  a.  &  n.i. 

•range:   and  the  general  color  of  the  plumage  Graoua'tion,  n. r. 


step  by  step;  and 
figuratively  to  ad- 
vance by  degrees; 
to   diguify  with  a 
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dcgiee  in  fhe  anivenitj ;  to  mark  with  degrees  part  of  the  ootermost  coast  of  Italy,  origiaallj 

as  a  thermometer ;  to  raise  higher  in  the  scale  of  inhabited  by  Greeks.    See  Italy. 

metals;  to  heighten  and  improve:  an  acade-        GR^ME  (John),  a  Scottish  poet,  bora  at 

mician  who  has  taken  his  degree;  steps  from  Camwath  in  Lanariwhire,  in  1748»  whose  pos- 

cloisters  into  the  church  are  (»lled  the  gradu-  thumous  poems  have  been  much  admired.    His 

atory.  Anther  was  a  farmer,  and  he  was  taught  grammar 

Ther  nb  no  thing  in  gree  soperUtif  at  Lanark,  under  Mr.  R.  Thomson,  brother-ia- 

(As  taith  Senek)  above  an  hamble  m-if.  law  of  the  celebrated  poet  of  that  name,  and  his 

Chaucer,  The  MerchamUi  TaU.  progress  was  rapid.    In  1766  he  went  to  the 

Concerning  columnt  and  their  adjuncu.  architects  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  soon  surpassed 

make  such  a  noUe,  at  if  the  terms  of  architraves.  ^^  nj^gt  industrious.     He  also  acquired  con- 

frixes,  and  cornices,  were  enough  to  yr«l«a«s  a  mas-  ^jderable    knowledge   in   mathematics,  natund 

""jlf  ^rlg^^nwel.  ^aiuaua  a  doctor,  «»d  dT^Ta  ?^^!^,*  "^"^t^Tl  "^^  ^  *^??  ^^• 

knight,  didgood  service.  ^  ^  ^^^  ^«  8?^«  ^  ^»^  specimens  of  his  poeU- 

Carw^i  Surmg  of  ComwaB.  ^  genius.    In  1770  he  was  admitted  into  the 

Amongst  those  gradieni  antomau,  that  iron  spidn  geological  class ;  but  the  &tal  disease,  which  cat 

b  especi^y  x«markable,  which,  being  bat  of  an  ordi-  nim  off,  now  began  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a 

■ary  bigness,  did  creep  np  and  down  as  if  it  had  been  gradual  decline,  and  soon  ended  in  a  deep  con- 

alive.  Wilkmt.  sumption.  He  died  July  26th,  1773.  His  poems, 

Nobler  birth  consisting  of  fifty  elegies  and  other  miscellaneous 

Of  creatares  animate  with  gradml  life,  pieces,  were  collected  and  printed  at  Edinburgh 

Of  growth,  sense,  reason,  all  summed  np  in  man.  {q  1773  in  Qyo. 

,  ....  ^^         Gr2:VIUS  (John  George),  one  of  the  most 

deS^S^^SS^TciJ!^^  learned  writers  In  the  aeveit^nthcentuiy.    In 

S^  «»«»««8  itt  ^rsKliiaiym,  that  heated  in  firs,  ^j^    twenth-fourth  year  of  his  age  the  elector  of 

and  often  eatingnished  in  oyl  of  mars  or  iron,  the  ^      j     ^  /T^  ,  ^        "  tTt 

lowbtone  acqmxL  an  abiU^  ^o  estract  a  nail  fastened  ?™?f  !?^?^  "^®  '^^  proCosor  at  Dmsbonrg. 

in  a  wall.  Bnmtu.  ^^  ^^^^  "®  ^^^  invited  to  Deventer  to  succeed 

This  some  ascribe  aato  the  mhctnra  of  the  elements^  ^  former  master  Gronovius.      Xn  1661  he  was 

others  to  the  jfradmUtjf  of  opacity  and  light.        Id.  appointed  professor  of  eloquence  at  Utrecht; 

Kot  only  vitriol  is  a  canse  of  blackness,  bnt  the  and,  in  1673,  professor  of  politics  and  histoiy. 

salts  of  natnrsl  bodies ;  and  dyers  advance  and  gn-  He  fixed  here,  and  refused  several  advantageous 

dtiate  their  colours  with  salu.      Id,  Vulgar  Erromn,  offers.    He  had  the  satis&CtioA  to  be  sought  after 

The  Unctnre  was  capable  to  transmute  or  gradmaig  by  divers  princes,  and  to  see  several  of  them 

as  much  silver  as  equalled  in  weight  that  gold.  eome  from  Germany  to  study  under  him.    He 

B.f<.r«  dui  i-MA..!  mn«ir.te  ih^ir  ^»»Ni    ^^^  died  in  1703,  Bgcd  scventy^nc.    His  Thesaurus 

The  gradMatm  of  the  parts  of  the  onivMse  klike-  5^^F^/  "Z*  .^  ^*^'  *  "^*'  ^  0%kr%, 
wise  neeossaiy  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  Onm.  Though  the  fortifications  were  not  regular,  yet  the 

Men  stUl  suppose  a  ^niAia^  natoral  pragtesa  of  ^'***  ^•"  ^^*  "^  ^^  grafhnMd  and  deep, 
things ;  as  that,  from  great  things  and  penons  should        ^  „        CZerMdM. 

glow  greater,  'all  at  length,  by  many  steps  and        Grafp,  or  "J     Sax.  auept;  Fr. 

aseeats,  they  come  to  be  at  greatest.  South,  Graft,  n.  s.,w.a.&ti.fi.     >grtffe,  mffer.    A 

Human  creatures  are  able  to  bear  air  of  much  Grafter,  n.s.  J  small  branch  in- 
greater  density  in  diving,  and  of  much  leas  upon  the  sorted  into  the  stock  of  another  tree,  and  nourished 
tops  of  mountains,  provided  the  changes  be  made  by  its  sap,  but  bearing  its  own  fruit ;  a  yoang 
gradmng,                                              ArhtOhmoi,  cion:  to  propagate,  by  insertion  into  a  body, 

The  places  were  marked  where  the  spiriu  stood  at  to  which  it  did  not  originally  belong ;  to  prao- 

tbe  severest  cold  and  greatest  heat,  and  according  to  tise  incision :  used  in  a  figurative  sense  with  res- 

those  observations  he  ^mdnolM  hu  thermometer^  p^ct  to  the  hear^  and  implying  the  communi- 

Tkmt  *i».*.  :«  •  .^j^*i^  ¥  J    u.     *      *'««•»•  cation  of  dispositions  which  are  not  natural  to  it 

B.t  .»ch  .  ,«*.A-,  b,  whidi  but.  tv^^^  AMh,g»ffUin.U«QoiiMM.*o  t„r^ 
«e««  «>d  >.««  to  Inlmiu,  U  m««c.S«U^  <1^  fa  «ir  h.««  th.  !«.  ,£  ,h,  ^JT^ 

The  author  of  our  being  weans  us  graduaUy  from         »    »#     v  •         j       ^      <l     .  .i#  ""f"*'     ''V" 
thecodofit.  ».««  w.  .pproKn  wwanw  So  long  o  the  wfad  in  th.  But  do  BOtUo* : 

The  bM  of  .Ml  h.,.  .«»  Io»«l  npow ;  ^'  *'""  '""'n^Mnsch,^.  MU P«t  b^ !«*«-. 

Th.y  hue  to  Bingl.  in  th.  filth;  fe.,  Vorgr^ffi^  uul  cropping  m'.njgpoit^ 


f^J^X^^ZT^l^**,  °°  "'*^  "''''  ■™«  »•"•  W.  doth  w«.th«Vwp.»  U.b. ; 

5d!ir.^TZfJ;.^s       1,    "T?       ».-.•  H.,«,,J«oek,»/»wilhig«*«li^ti.        U. 

A  d.l.  .lopod  gr«<wri  to  th.  T.Ile,  ,.d«.     Seam.  q^  g/„  „„  i»^.ll  Uni  rf  «il.  «d  ,mi»  .< 

r.»„n,.  t„  J..7i!' C!;'  Ufa i  u  th.  vegeutiv.  lib  of  pluH,  th.  Moml «l 

Srhtd^Sf h^  .r ";;:z?5'w.  ^  th.  ^.io..,  of  -«.  «5  th.  ^.-^2-^- 

r-PV^TA     u                Bgron.  cm,  B<nM.  To  b.Y.  fnrit  m  gw«teipU»^  th.  w.y  tow*"^ 

^^KBl\,lA,  JHaona,  id  ancient  geography,  not  only  upon  young  ttockt,  bat  opon  dim*  boitkt 
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of  m  old  tfM;  finr  tliey  will  bear  great  number*  of  ful,  especially  for  cberrieSy  plains,  and  pean; 

frvSit  I  whereas  if  yoa  graft  bm  apoa  one  etock,  the  bat  March  is  best  adapted  for  apples. 

trca  can  bear  but  few.                                   Bacon,  There  are  different  methods  or  grafting  prac- 

It  ta  likely,  that  as  in  frniutreea  the  grafl  maketh  ^j^ed ;  termed  whip-grafting,  deft-giafting,  crown- 

a  greater  Imit.  so  in  trees  that  bear  no  fruit  it  wiU  gifting,  cheek-gtafting,  side-grafting,  root-graft- 


•'"SSril'^^Snghpdk  disjoin               '"•  ir;  T^«^"L'^mS'^^^ 

Unhealing  £rimeto  from  thiir  head,  *^.  ^^  ^o  are  most  commonly  used ;  and 

And  5r«>^  more  happy  in  their  stead.  whip-graftmg  most  of  al  .  as  being  most  expedi- 

'  ''                                      Drydm.  ^^^'^  *""  successful.     I.  Cheek-grafting.    Cut 

These  are  the  Italian  names  which  fate  wUI  join  the  head  of  the  stock  off  horizontally,  and  pare 

With  OUTS,  and  ^ro^upon  the  Tiojan  line.         Id,  the  top  smooth ;  then  cut  one  side  sloping  one 

Kow  let  me  graff  my  pears,  and  prune  the  Tine.  and  a  half  or  two  inches  deep,  and  cut  the  lower 

Id,  part  of  the  graft  sloping  the  same  length,  making 

His  growth  is  bat  a  wild  and  fruitless  plant ;  a  sort  of  shoulder  at  top  of  the  sloped  part.  Then 

ni  cut  his  barren  branches  to  the  stock,  place  it  upon  the  sloped  part  of  the  stock,  resting 

And^ro/kjoaontobear.        Id.  Dm  S^attiam.  ^^  shoulder  upon  the  crown  of  it:  bind  the 

m  nu  mwrnvmra  uitwio  •  wnr«||H  •*^«      ^  it  lu  ft  ueat  manner  seYeial  times  round  the  stock 

If  y«i  oorer  the  top  with  day  and  honeldunTin  ^d  graft ;  then  day  the  whole  oyer  nearly  M  m^^ 

thm  s^e  manner  as  jou  do  a  graff,  U  wiU  help  to  **"<*  on  every  Side,  fiora  about  hdf  an  inch  or 


^al  the  looner.  Jfori.      Q>ore  below  the  bottom  of  the  ^;raft,  to  an  inch 

May  one  kind  graye  unite  each  hapless  name,        over  the  top  of  the  stock,  finishing  the  whole 

And  grtfi  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fame.   Pope,      coat  of  day  in  a  kind  of  oval  globular  form, 

Now  the  cleft  rind  inserted  grafi  receives,  rather  longwise,  up  and  down,  closing  it  effeo* 

And  yields  an  olbpving  more  than  nature  gives.         toally  about  the  cion,  and  every  part,  so  as  na 

^'*      sun,  wind,  or  wet,  may  penetrate,  to  prevent 
This  lusolutioB  against  any  peace  with  Spain  is  a    ^hj^h  is  the  whole  inten&on  of  cUiying.     Ex- 
m  iaddenk  grafiad  upon  the  original  qnarrel.  by  the     ^^^^  j^  „^  ^^  ^^  to  see  if  it  any  wher« 
sntrignes  of  a  faction  among  us.  Swtfi.      cracks  or  felU  off,  and,  if  it  does,  it  must  be  in- 

GRAFIGNY  (Fiances),  a  French  lady,  au-  stantly  repaired  with  ftesh  clay.  3.  Cleft-graftinff 
thoress  of  the  celebrated  Peruvian  Letters,  which  is  so  called  because  the  stock  being  large  is  cleft 
lave  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  in  or  slit  down  the  middle  for  the  reception  of  the 
Euope.  She  was  bom  .in  1693,  and  married  to  graft;  knd  is  performed  upon  stocks  from  about 
4he  duke  of  Lorrain's  chamberiain :  after  whott  one  to  two  inches  diameter.  First,  with  a  strong 
death  she  went  to  Paris  with  Mademoiselle  Dt  kntfe  cut  off  the  head  of  the  stock;  or,  if  the 
Ouise,  where  her  talents  were  much  admiicd.  Hock  is  very  large,  it  may  be  headed  with  a  saw; 
She  died  at  Paris  in  1758,  aged  sixty-five.  and  cut  one  side  sloping  unwards  about  an  inch 

GRAFTENG,  or  Encbaftino,  in  gardening,  and  a  half  to  the  top ;  then  proceed  with  a 
is  the  takine  a  shoot  from  one  tree  and  inserting  strong  knife,  or  chisel,  to  cleave  the  stock  at  top, 
it  into  anotner,  in  such  a  manner,  that  both  may  cross^way  the  slope,  fixing  the  knife  towards  tlie 
ttnite  close  and  become  one  tree.  By  the  ancient  back  of  the  slope,  and  strike  it  with  a  mallet,  so 
writen  en  husbandry  and  gardening,  this  opera-  as  to  cleave  the  stock  about  two  inches,  or  long 
tioo  is  called  incision,  to  distinguish  it  from  enough  to  admit  the  graft,  keeping  it  open  with 
inoculation  or  budding,  which  they  call  inserere  the  chisel ;  this  done,  prepare  the  cion,  cutting 
ecalos.  it  to  such  length  as  to  leave  four  or  five  eyes,  the 

The  grafts,  or  cions,  with  which  the  grafting    lower  part  of  which  being  sloped  on  each  side, 
is  effected,  are  young  shoots  of  last  summer's    like  a  wedge,  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long, 
growth ;  for  they  must  not  be  more  than  one  year, .  making  one  side  to  a  thin  edge,  the  other  mudi 
and  such  as  grow  on  the  outside  branches,  and    thicker,  leaving  the  rind  thereon,  which  side 
robust  but  n^derate  shooters ;  such  also  as  are    must  be  placed  outward  in  the  stock ;  the  cion 
firm  and  well-ripened  should  always  be  chosen    being  thus  formed,  and  the  cleft  in  the  stock 
from  healthful  trees :  observing,  that  the  middle    being  kept  open  with  the  chisel,  place  the  graft 
part  of  each  shoot  is  always  the  best  graft,  cut  at    therein  at  the  back  of  the  stock,  tne  thickest  side 
the  time  of  grafting  to  five  or  six  inches  in    outward,  placing  the  whole  cut  part  down  into 
length,  or  so  as  to  have  four  or  five  good  buds ;    the  cleft  of  the  stock,  making  the  rind  of  the 
hut  should  be  preserved  atfiiU  length  till  grafting    stock  and  graft  join  exactly ;  then,  removing  the 
time,  and  then  prepared  as  follows :— They  should    grafting  chisel,  each  side  of  the  cleft  will  closely 
be  cut  from  the  trees  in  February,  in  mild  wea-  •  squeeze  the  graft  so  as  to  hold  it  fast;  it  is  then 
ther,  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  or  advance    to  be  bound  with  a  ligature  of  bass,  and  clayed 
touch  for  shooting:  in  collecting  them  choose    over,  as  directed  above,  leaving  three  or  four  eyes 
such  as  have  not  made  lateral  or  side  shoots:    of  the  cions  uncovered.    If  it  be  intended  to 
cut  them  off  at  full  length ;  and,  if  they  are  not    graft  any  large  stocks  or  branches  by  this  method, 
to  be  used  as  soon  as  they  are  collected,  lay  their    two  or  more  grafts  may  be  inserted  in  each. 
lower  ends  in  some  dry  earth  in  a  warm  border    In  this  case  the  head  must  be  cut  off  hori- 
till  grafting  time ;  and,  if  severe  weather  should    zontally,  making  no  slope  on  the  side,  but  smooth 
happen,  cover  them  with  dry  litter.  the  top ;  then  cleave  it  quite  arcross,  and  place 

Toe  season  for  performing  the  operation  of  a  graft  on  each  side,  as  the  stock  may  be  cleft 
f;:Tafting  is  February  and  March.  When  per-  in  two  places,  and  insert  two  grafts  in  each  cleft: 
fiimied  in  February,  it  is  generally  most  success-    they  are  thus  to  be  tied  and  clayed.   This  ipethoa 
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of  grafting  may  be  perfonned  upon  the  branches  is  wanted  to  furnish  the  head  or  any  pait  of  ^ 

of  bearing  trees,  when  intended  either  to  renew  tree;  there  slope  off  the  bark  and  a  little  of  the 

the  wood,  or  change  the  scrt  of  fruit.    Towards  wood,  and  cut  the  lower  end  of  the  grafts  to  fit 

the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  the  the  part  as  nearly  as  possible;  then  join  them  to 

junction  of  the  graft  and  stock  in  either  method  the  oranch,  and  tie  them  with  bass,  and  da/ 

will  be  effectually  formed,  and  the  graft  begin  to  them  over.  - 

shoot,  when  the  clay  may  be  taken  off,  and,  in  a        6.  Whip-grafting  is  always  performed  upon 

fortnight  or  three  weeks  after,  the  bandages  like-  small  stocks,  from  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quiU 

wise.  to  half  an  inch,  or  a  little  more  or  less,  in  diame- 

3.  Crown-grafting  is  commonly  practised  upon  ter ;  but  the  nearer  the  stock  and  graft  approacb 
such  stocks  as  are  too  large  to  cleave,  and  is  often  in  size  the  better.  It  is  called  whip-grafting, 
performed  upon  the  large  branches  of  apple  and  because  the  grafts  and  stocks,  being  nearly  of  a 
pear  trees,  &c.,  that  already  bear  fruit,  when  it  size,  are  sloped  on  one  side,  to  fit  each  other, 
18  intended  to  change  the  sorts,  or  renew  the  and  tied  together  in  the  manner  of  whips.  The 
tree  with  fresh-bearing  wood.  It  is  termed  crown*  method  is  as  follows:  Cut  off  the  head  of  the 
grafting,  because  the  stock  or  branch  being  stock  at  some  clear  smooth  part;  then  cut  one 
headed  down,  several  grafts  are  inserted  at  top  side  sloping  upward,  about  an  inch  and  a  halt* 
all  around  betwixt  the  wood  and  bark,  so  as  to  or  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  and  make  a  notch 
give  it  a  crown-like  appearance.  This  kind  of  or  small  slit  near  the  upper  part  of  the  slope 
grafting  should  not  be  performed  until  March,  or  downwards,  about  half  an  inch  long,  to  receive 
earlv  in  April ;  for  then  the  sap  being  in  motion,  the  tongae  of  the  cion ;  then  prepare  the  cion, 
renders  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  stock  much  cutting  it*  to  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  forming 
easier  to  be  separated  for  the  admission  of  the  the  lower  end  also  in  a  sloping  manner,  so  as 
graft.  The  manner  of  performing  it  is  this :  First,  exactly  to  fit  the  sloped  part  of  the  stock,  as  if 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  stock  or  branch,  with  a  cut  from  the  same  place,  that  the  rinds  of  both 
law,  horizontally,  and  pare  the  top  smoodi ;  then  may  join  evenly  in  every  part ;  and  make  a  slit  sc 
having  the  grafts,  cut  one  side  ot  each  flat,  and  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tongue  to  fit  the  slit  made  in 
somewhat  sloping,  an  inch  and  a  half,  forming  a  the  slope  of  the  stock ;  then  place  the  graft,  in- 
sort  of  shoulder  at  top  of  the  slope  to  rest  upon  serting  the  tongue  of  it  into  the  slit  of  the  stock, 
the  crown  of  the  stock ;  and  then  raising  the  rind  applying  thn  parts  as  evenly  and  closely  as  poasi- 
of  the  stock  with  a  wedge,  so  as  to  admit  tiie  ble ;  and  immediately  tie  the  parts  together  and 
cion  between  that  and  the  wood  two  inches  cover  them  with  clay,  as  above  directed.  This 
down,  place  the  graft  with  the  flat  side  next  the  soit  of  grafting  may  also  be  performed,  if  neccs- 
wood,  thrusting  it  down  far  enough  for  the  my,  upon  the  youz^  shoots  of  anv  bearing  tree, 
shoulder  to  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  stock ;  and  if  intended  to  alter  the  sorts  ot  fruits,  or  hare 
in  this  manner  may  be  put  three,  four,  five,  or  more  than  one  sort  on  the  same  tree.  By  the 
more  grafts,  into  one  large  stock  or  branch,  middle  or  end  of  May  the  grafts  will  be  well 
When  the  grafts  are  thus  inserted,  let  the  whole  united  with  the  stock,  as  will  be  evident  by  the 
be  tied  tight  and  well  clayed :  but  leave  two  or  shooting  of  the  graft ;  then  the  day  should  be 
three  eyes  of  each  graft  uncovered,  and  raise  the  wholly  taken  away ;  but  suffer  the  bass  bandage 
clay  an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  to  remain  some  time  longer,  until  the  unitMi 
throw  the  wet  quickly  off,  without  lodging  about  parts  seem  to  swell  and  be  too  much  confined  hy 
the  grafted  parts,  which  would  ruin  the  whole,  the  ligature ;  then  take  it  wholly  offl 
Crown-grafting  may  also  be  perfonned,  by  malt-  7.  Grafting  by  approach,  or  inarcAing,  is, 
ing  several  clefts  in  the  crown  of  the  stock,  and  when  the  stocks  designed  to  be  grafted,  and  the 
inserting  the  grafts  round  the  top  of  the  clefts,  tree  from  which  you  intend  to  take  the  graf^ 
The  grafts  will  be  pretty  well  united  with  the  either  grow  so  near,  or  can  be  placed  so  near 
stock,  and  exhibit  a  state  of  growth,  by  the  end  together,  that  the  branch  or  graft  may  be  made 
of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  the  clay  may  to  approach  the  stock,  without  separating  it  ftom 
then  be  taken  away.  The  trees  grafted  by  this  the  tree,  tiH  after  its  union  or  junction  with  the 
method  succeed  extremely  well ;  but,  for  the  first  stock ;  so  that  the  graft  being  bent  to  the  stock, 
two  or  three  years,  have  this  inconvenience  at*  they  approach  and  form  a  aort  of  arch ;  whence 
tending  them,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  blown  the  names.  Being  a  sure  method,  it  is  commonly 
ont  of  the  stock  by  violent  winds ;  which  must  be  practised  upon  such  trees  as  are  with  difficulty 
remedied  by  tying  long  sticks  to  the  body  of  the  made  to  succeed  by  any  of  the  other  methods, 
stock  or  brandi,  and  tying  each  graft  up  to  one  When  intended  to  propagate  any  other  kind  «>f 
of  the  sticks.  tree  or  shrub  bv  this  method  of  grafting,  if  the 

4.  Root-grafting  is  perfonned  by  whip-grafting  tree,  &c.,  is  of  the  hardy  kind,  and  growing  in 
cions  upon  pieces  of  the  root  of  any  tree  of  the  the  ftiU  ground,  a  proper  quantity  of  young 
same  genus,  and  planting  the  root  where  it  is  to  plants  for  stocks  must  be  set  round  it ;  and,  when 
remain.  It  will  take  root,  draw  nourishment,  grown  of  a  proper  height,  the  work  of  inarching 
jind  feed  the  graft.  must  be  penormed ;  or  if  the  branch  of  the  tre^ 

6,  Side-grafting  is  by  inserting  grafts  into  the  designed  to  be  grafted  from  are  too  high  for  the 

■sides  of  the  branches  without  heading  them  stocks,  in  that  case  stocks  must  be  planted  in 

down ;  and  may  be  practised  upon  trees  to  fill  up  pots,  and  a  slight  stage  must  be  erected  around 

any  vacancy,  or  for  the  purpose  of  variety,  to  the  tree,  of  the  due  height  to  reach  the  bianchrs, 

have  several  sorts  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.,  and  the  pots  containing  the  stocks  must  be  placed 

upon  the  same  tree.    It  is   performed  thus :  upon  the  stage.  This  method  of  grafting  is  some* 

Fix  upon  such  parts  of  the  branches  where  wood  tiroes  performed  with  the  head  of  the  stock  en* 
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0fll^  and  sometimes  with  the  head  left  on  till  the  trunks  and  produced  large  trees;  which  suggested 

graft  is  united  with  the  stock;  though,  bj  pre-  to  the  husbandman  the  art  of  engrafting.    Ihe 

▼iously  heading  the  stock,  ihe  work  is  much  use  of  grafting  is  to  propagate  any  curious  sorts 

easier  performed ;  and,  having  no  top,  its  whole  of  fruits;  which  cannot  be  done  with  ceitaintj 

effort  will  be  directed  to  the  nourishment  of  the  by  any  other  method ;  for  as  all  the  good  fruits 

graft.   Having  the  stocks  properly  placed,  either  have  been  accidentally  obtained  from  seeds,  so 

planted  in  the  ground  or  in  pots  around  the  tree  the  seeds  of  these,  ^hen  sown,  will  many  of  them 

to  be  propagated,  then  make  the  most  convenient  degenerate,  and  produce  such  fruit  as  is  not 

branches  approach  the  stock,  and  mark  on  the  worth  the  cultivating;  but,  when  shoots  are  taken 

body  of  the  branches  the  parts  where  they  will  from  such  trees  as  produce  good  fruit,  these  will 

most  easily  join  to  the  stock,  and  in  those  parts  neveralterfromtheirkind,  whatever  be  their  stock. 

of  each  brancfh  pare  away  the  bark  and  part  of  The  reason  or  philosophy  of  engrafting  is  some- 

the  wood  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  in  what  obscure;  but  the  effect  is  ordinarily  attributed 

the  same  manner  pare  the  stock  in  the  proper  to  the  diversity  of  the  pores  or  ducts  of  the  graft 

place  for  the  iunction  of  the  graft ;  then  make  a  from  those  of  the  stock,  which  change  the  figure 

slit  upwards  in  the  branch,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  the  particles  of  the  juices  in  passing  through 

of  tongue,  and  make  a  slit  downwards  in  the  them  to  the  rest  of  the  tree.    Mr.  Bradley,  from 

stock  to  admit  it;  let  the  parts  be  then  joined,  some  observations  of  Agricola,  suggests,  that  the 

slipping  the  tongue  of  the  graft  into  the  slit  of  stock  grafted  on  is  oiSy  to  be  considered  as  a 

the  stock,  making  the  whole  join  in  an  exact  fund  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  to  be  filtered 

manner,  and  tie  them  closely  together  with  bass,  through  the  cion,  and  digested,  and  brought  to 

and  afterwards  cover  the  whole  with  a  due  quan-  maturity,  as  the  time  of  growth  in  the  vessels  of 

tity  of  clay,  as  in  the  other  methods.   After  this,  the  cion  directs.    A  cion,  therefore,  of  one  kind, 

let  a  stout  stake  be  fixed  for  the  support  of  each  grafted  on  a  tree  of  another,  may  be  rather  said 

graft ;  to  which  let  that  part  of  tne  stock  and  to  take  root  in  the  tree  it  is  grafted  in,  than  to 

graft  be  fiistened  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  unite  itself  with  it;  for  it  is  visible  that  the  cion 

their  being  disjoined  by  the  wind.    The  opera-  preserves  its  natural  purity,  though  it  be  fed  and 

tion  being  performed  in  spring,  let  them  remain  nourished  by  a  mere  crab ;  wmch  is,  without 

in  that  position  about  four  months,  when  they  doubt,  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  the  vessels 

^iU  be  united,  and  the  graft  may  then  be  sepa-  in  the  cion  from  those  of  the  stock :  so  thatgmft* 

rated  from  the  mother  tree.    In  doing  this,  be  ing  may  be  justly  compared  to  planting.     But 

careful  to  perform  it  with  a  steady  hand,  so  as  the  natural  juices  of  the  earth,  by  their  secietioa 

not  to  loosen  or  break  out  the  graft,  sloping  it  off  and  communication  in  passing  through  the  roots, 

downwards  close  to  the  stock ;  and  if  the  head  Ice,  before  they  arrive  at  the  cion,  must  donbt- 

of  the  stock  was  not  cut  down  at  ^e  time  of  leas  arrive  there  hiJf  elaborated  and  concocted ; 

grafting,  it  must  now  be  done  close  to  the  gm%  >iid  so  disposed  for  a  more  easy,  plentiful,  and 

and  the  old  clay  and  bandage  must  also  be  perfect  assimilation  and  nutrition;  whence  the 

cleared  away,  and  replaced  wiSi  new,  to  remain  cion  must  necessarily  grow  and  thrive  better  and 

a  few  weeks  longer.    If  the  grafts  are  not  firmly  fiuter  than  if  it  were  put  immediately  in  the 

vnited  with  the  stock,  in  the  period  above-men-  ground. 

tioned,  they  must  remain  another  year  till  autumn.        Many  have  talked  of  changing  of  species,  or 

before  the  grafts  are  separated  from  the  parent  producing  mixed  fruits,  by  engrafting  one  tree 

tree.    By  this  kind  of  gxafting  may  be  raised  al-  on  another  of  the  same  class ;  but,  as  the  graft 

most  any  kind  of  tree  or  shrub,  which  is  often  carries  the  juices  from  the  stock  to  the  pulp  of 

done  by  way  of  curiosity,  to  ingraft  a  fruit-bear-  the  fruit,  there  is  little  hope  of  succeeding  in 

ing  branch  of  a  fruit-tree  upon  any  common  such  an  expectation  by  ever  so  many  repented 

stock  of  the  same  genus,  whereby  a  new  tree  grafts ;  but  if,  after  changing  the  graft  ana  stock 

bearing  fruit  is  raised  in  a  few  months.    This  is  several  times,  you  set  the  seed  of  the  fruit  pro- 

sometimes  practised  npon  orange  and   lemon  duced  on  the  graft  in  a  good  mold,  it  is  possi- 

trees,  &c.,  by  grafting  bearing  branches  of  a  fruit-  ble  that  a  change  may  happen,  and  a  new  mixed 

tree  npon  any  common  stocks  raised  from  the  plant  may  be  produced. '  Thus  the  almond  and 

kernels  of  any  of  the  same  kind  of  fruit,  or  into  peach  may,  by  many  changes  in  the  graftings, 

branches  of  each  other,  so  as  to  have  oranges,  and  by  intenations  of  the  stones  of  the  peaches, 

lemons,  and  citrons,  all  on  the  same  tre^  and  of  the  shells  of  the  almonds,  and  by  teribiap- 

Grafting  has  been  practised  from  the  most  re-  tions  of  the  stem  and  the  root  here  and  there, 

mote  antiquity ;  but  its  origin  and  invention  have  alter  their  nature  so  much,  that  the  coat  or  pulp 

been  differently  related  by  naturalists.    Theo-  of  the  almond  may  approach  to  the  nature  or  the 

phrastus  tells  us,  that  a  bird,  having  swallowed  peach,  and  the  peacn  may  have  its  kernel  en- 

a  fruit  whole,  cast  it  forth  into  a  cleft  or  cavity  of  larged  into  a  kind  of  almond ;  and,  on  the  same 

a  rotten  tree;  where  mixing  with  some  of  the  principle,  the   curious  gardener  may  produce 

putrified  parts  of  the  wood,  and  being  washed  many  such  mixed  kinds.    M.  Du  Uamel  has 

with  the  rains,  it  budded,  and  produced  within  observed  that,  in  grafting  trees,  diere  is  always 

this  tree  another  tree  of  a  different  kind.    Pliny  found,  at  the  insertion  of  the  gnift,  a  change  in 

says  that  a  countryman,  wishing  to  make  a  pali-  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  and  a  sort  of  twisting 

saide  in  his  grounds  tliat  it  might  endure  the  longer,  or  turning  about  of  the  vessels,  which  greatly 

filled  up  and  strengthened  the  bottom  of  the  pali-  imitates  that  in  the  formation  of  certain  giantu 

sade by  running  orwatding  it  with  the  trunks  of  in  animal  bodies;  and  hence  he  infers  that  a 

ivy.  llie  effect  of  this  was,  that  the  stakes  of  the  new  sort  of  viscus  being  thus  formed,  the  fruit 

pdisades,  taking  root,  becune  engrafted  with  the  may  be  so  fiir  influenced  by  it,  as  to  be  meliofated 
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on  fhe  Dew  branch ;  but  that  no  such  sudden  and  yet  more  striking,  and  indeed  move  essenlial,  in 

essential  changes  can  be  effected  by  those  means,  regard  to  the  growth  of  grafts  than  all  these,  is 

as  many  writers  on  agriculture  pretend.     He  the  different  season  of  the  year  at  which  trees 

observes,  however,  that  this  anatomical  observa-  shoot  out  their  leaves,  or  ripen  their  flowers. 

tion  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  The  almond  tree  is  in  flower  before  other  trees 

him  of  the  fidsity  of  these  rdations,  had  not  ex-  in  general  have  opened  their  earliest  buds ;  and, 

Eiriment  joined  to  confirm  him  in  this  opinion,  when  other  trees  are  in  flower,  this  b  iidl  of 

e  tried  many  grafts  on  different  trees ;  and,  for  leaves,  and  has  its  fruit  set  before  the  mulberry 

fear  of  error,  repeated  every  experiment  of  conse-  begins  to  push  out.  its  earliest  buttons.    The 

quence  several  times ;  but  all  served  only  to  con-  grafts  of  the  almond  on  the  plum,  and  of  the 

▼ince  him  of  the  truth  of  what  he  at  first  sus-  plum  on  the  almond,  always  grow  very  vigorously 

pected.    He  grafted  in  the  common  vray  the  for  the  first  year,  and  give  every  appearance  of 

peach  upon  the  almond,  the  plum  upon  the  apri-  succeeding  entirely ;  yet  they  always  perish  in 

oot,  and  the  pear  upon  the  apple,  the  quince,  the  second  or  third  year.    The  almond,  grafted 

and  the  white  thorn ;  one  species  of  plum  on  upon  the  plum  stock,  always  pushes  out  very 

other  very  different  species,  and  upon  tne  peach  vigorously  at  first ;   but  the  part  of  the  stock 

the  apricot,  and  the  almond.  All  these  succeeded  immediately  under  ihe  graft  grows  smaller  and 

alike:  the  species  of  the  fruit  was  never  altered;  perishes,  the  graft  absorbing  too  much  of  the 

and  in  those  which  would  not  come  to  fruit,  the  juices,  and  the  graft  necessarily  perishes  with  it. 

leaves,  the  wood,  and  the  flowers,  were  all  the  The  decay  of  the  whole  generally  happens  early 

same  with  those  of  the  tree  whence  the  graft  in  the  spring,  phiinly  from  the  different  season 

was  taken.    Writers  on  agriculture  have  also  of  the  natural  shooting  of  the  two  trees;  the 

mentioned  a  very  different  sort    of  grafting,  almond  pushing  very  vigorously,  and  oonse- 

namely,  the  setting  of  grafts  of  one  tree  upon  quently  (uaining  the  stock  of  its  juices,  at  a  time 

flocks  of  a  different  genus;  such  as  the  grafting  when,  according  to  its  nature,  the  iuices  are  but 

the  pear  upon  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  ma^l^  or  the  in  small  quantity  in  it,  and  the  sap  does  not  begin 

plniii.  Ice.    M.  Du  Uamel  tried  a  great  number  to  ascend.  The  grafts  of  the  plum  on  the  almond 

of  those  experiments  careftiUy,  and  found  every  are,  from  the  same  cause,  furnished  with  an  abun- 

one  of  them  unsuooestftil ;  and  the  natural  con-  dance  of  sap  which  they  have,  at  that  time,  no 

elusion  from  this  was,  that  there  must  be  some  occasion  for;  and  consequently  they  as  certainly 

natural  alliance  between  the  stocks  and  their  perish  of  repletion,  as  the  other  of  inanition.  The 

giafU,  otherwise  the  latter  will  either  never  grow  peach,  grafted  on  the  plum,  succeeds  excellently, 

at  all,  or  very  soon  perish.  and  lives  longer  than  it  would  have  done  in  a 

Notwithstanding  tne  hai\ity  with  which  grafts  natural  state;  the  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the 

generally  take  on  good  stocks,  there  are  manjf  peach  is  a  tender  tree,  shoots  with  great  vivacity, 

accidents  and  uncertainties  attending  them  in  their  and  produces  more  branches  than  the  root  is  able 

different  periods.    Some  perish  immediately;  to  maintain.     Thus   peach   trees   are  usually 

some  after  appearing  healthy  for  many  months,  full  of  dead  wood ;  and  often  their  large  branches 

and  some  even  for  years.  Of  these  last  some  die  perish,  and  sometimes  their  whole  trunk.    On 

without  the  stock  suffering  any  thing;  others  this  occasion  the  plum,  being  a  slow-shooting 

perish  together  with  the  stocks.    It  is  certain  tree,  communicates  its  virtue  to  the  graft;  and 

that  the  greater  part  of  grafted  trees  do  not  live  the  peach  consequently  sends  out  shoots  which 

so  long  as  they  would  have  done  in  their  natural  are  more  robust  and  strong,  and  are  no  more 

state ;  yet  this  is  not  an  invariable  rule :  for  there  in  number  than  the  root  is  able  to  supply  with 

are  some  whidi  evidently  live  the  longer  for  this  nourishment,  and  consequently  the  tree  is  the 

practice ;  nay,  there  are  instances  of  grafts  which,  more  lasting. 

neing  placed  on  stocks  naturally  of  short  dura-       GRAFTON  (Richard),  an  English  historian, 

tion,  live  longer  than  when  placed  on  those  which  bom  at  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

are  more  robust  and  lasting.    In  order  to  the  lie  published,  1.  An  Abridgement|  of  the  Chro- 

sncceedinff  of  a  graft,  it  is  plain  that  there  must  nicies  of  England ;  and,  2.  A  Chronicle  and 

be  a  conformity  in  its  vessels  and  juices  wiUi  large  History  of  the  Affayres  of  England  and 

jihose  of  the  stock.    The  more  nearly  they  agree  Kings  of  the  same,  deduced  from  the  Creation  of 

in  this,  probably  the  better  they  succeed ;  and  the  World.   He  died  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elia- 

the  foither  they  differ,  tlie  worse.    If  there  be  beth. 

some  difference  in  the  solid  parts  of  trees,  there       Gbaftov,  an  extensive  county  of  New  Hamp- 

are  evidently  manv  more  in  the  juices.   The  sap  shire,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Maine  District, 

in  some  trees  is  white  as  milk,  in  others  it  is  red-  south  by  Strafford,  Hillsborough,  and  Cheshire 

dish,  and  in  some  as  clear  and  limpid  as  water,  counties,  west  by  Vermont,  and  north  by  Canada. 

In  some  it  is  thin  and  very  fluid ;  in  others  thick  It  is  divided  into  fifty  townships,  and  seventeen 

and  viscous.     In  the  taste  and  smell  of  these  locations. 

juices  there  are  also  no  fewer  differences :  some  Gbafton,  or  Grafton  Island,  one  of  the 
are  sweet,  some  insipid,  some  bitter,  some  acrid,  smallest  of  tiie  Bashee  islands  in  the  East  Indian 
and  some  fetid ;  the  quality  of  the  sap  thus  makes  Sea.  Long.  1 39**  0'  W.,  lat  21*"  4'  N. 
a  very  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  trees ;  GRAHAM  (George),  clock  and  watch  maker, 
but  its  quantity,  and  derivation  to  Uie  parts,  is  the  most  ingenious  and  accurate  artist  in  his  time, 
scarcely  less  observable.  Of  thiswehavefiuniliar  was  bom  in  1675  at  Kirklington,  Cumberland- 
instances  in  the  willow  and  the  box;  one  of  Besides  his  universally  acknowledged  skill  in  his 
which  will  produce  longer  shoots  in  one  year  profession,  he  was  a  complete  mechamc  and 
than  the  otner  in  twenty.    Another  difference  astronomer;  the  great  mural  arch  in  the  observa* 
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tDTT  at  Greenwich  was  made  for  Dr.  Halley  stituent  particles  of  the  human  body;  a  dyed 

under  his  immediate  inspection,  and  divided  by  substance :  figuratively,  temper  and  disposition, 

his  own  hand;  and,  from  this  incomparable origi-  Grains  of  allowance,   sometliing    indulged   or 

nal,  the  best  foreign  instruments  or  the  kind  are  remitted.    Grains,  husks  of  malt.     Grains  of 

Topies.    The  sector,  by  which  Dr.  Bradley  first  Paradise,  an  Indian  spice.    A  storehouse  for 

iiscovered  two  new  motions  in  the  fixed  stars,  com.     Granate,  or  granite,  a  kind  of  marble,  so 

Iras  of  his  invention  and  fabric ;  and,  when  the  called  because  it  is  marked  with  small  varie- 

French  academicians  were  sent  to  the  north  to  gations  like  grains. 

ftM^ertain  the  figure  of  the  earth,  Mr.  Graham  po,  the  whole  world  before  thee  it  u  a  little  grain 

was  thought  the  fittest  person  in  Europe  to  sup-  of  the  balance.                                      Wu.  xi.  22. 

ply  them  with  instruments:  those  who  went  to  Wherefore  I  sing;  and  ting  I  mote  ceruin, 

the  south  were  not  so  well  furnished.     He  was  In  honour  of  that  blUtful  maiden  free, 

for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  Til  fro  my  tongne  of  uken  it  the  grain, 

to  which  he  communicated  several  ingenious  and  And,  after  that  thus  aaide  the  to  me  : 

important  discoveries.     He  died  in  l'75l.  ^J  "••!  «*"!<*«  ^•^ '  ^ol  I  fetchen  thee, 

Gkaham  (James),  marquis  of  Montrose.    See  ^^"  ^»*  the  ^  it  fro  the  tongue  yuke : 

MoKTROSE  ^           '          ^  Be  not  agatte  I  wol  thee  not  fortake. 

Graham  (Sir  John),  of  Abercom,  or  DundafT,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  J^^^jU^^'!^ u^^T^  ^'^' 

one  of  the  patriote  who  fought  along  ^^S".^'^;  At  clowe.  gilofre,  and  licorUe, 

lace,  against  the  English  invaders  under  Edward  Gingiber,  and  grem  de  Paris. 

I.     He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  in  /i.  R^mami  of  the  Rote. 

1 298,  where  the  following  inscription  repeatedly  And  in  hit  bame  hath,  toth  to  taino, 

renewed  is  to  be  seen  on  his  monument : —  An  hundred  mavit  of  whete  j^ratne .                  Id, 

Mente  manuque  potent,  el  Vall»  fidus  Achatet,  Ye,  jelontie  it  love  ; 

Conditur  bic  Gramus,  bello  interfectui  ab  Anflit.  And  would  a  buthel  of  venim  excnwn, 

XXIf.  Jttlii,  1298.  ^o'  ^^^  *  gnme  of  love  it  on  it  thove. 

Graham  (Sir  Richard),  lord  viscount  Pres-  „^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  a^/^'  Ij^^^eu!^' 

ton,  eldest  son  of  Sir  George  Giaham  of  Nether-  ^„j  ^^^  p„„  ,^^^  ^,h  ^^^^  ^^^1  .^j^ 

by,  in  Cumberland,  Bart,  was  bom  m   1648.  Like  crimwn  dyed  in  ^rum.                       Spetuer, 

lie  was  sent  ambassador  by  Charles  II  to  Louis  Your  mindt,  preoccupied  with  what 

XIV.,  and  was  master  of  the  wardrobe  and  se-  Yon  rather  must  do  than  with  what  you  thonid  do, 

cretary  of  state  under  James  II.     But,  when  the  Made  you  againtt  the  grain  to  voice  bim  consul. 

Revolution  took  place,  he  was  tried  and  con-  Shak»jieare. 

demned,  on    an   accusation   of  attempting  the  Though  now  thit  grained  face  of  mine  be  bid 

restoration  of  that  prince ;  though  he  obtained  '»  "P  contuming  Winter's  drizzled  tnow, 

a  pardon  by  the  queen's  intercession.     He  spent  ^et  hath  my  night  of  life  tome  memory, 

•hrremainder  of  his  days  in  reUremenl,  and  ,  fj[^^'  ^^  '^J  '?»"»»  "/  meeting  tap. 

published  an  elegant   t^^ation  of   Boethius  J:!:rv:td":^^;f^^^^^^^^                           /.. 

on  the  consolations  of  philosophy.    He  died  in  j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ,j^^^ 

^^^^'                                           ,       ^  And  sav  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not. 

GRAHAME  (James),  a  modem  Scottish  poet,  ^          *            o                             ^^ 

was  bred  to  the  bar,  but  afterwards  took  orders  Lqi  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death, 

is  a  curacy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham,  Vagabond  exile,  flaying  pent  to  linger 

where  he  died,  in  1811,  in  the  prime  of  life.  Rut  with  %  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 

His  chief  pieces  are.  The  Sabbath ;  The  Bards  of  Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word.             Id, 

Scotland  ;  and  British  Georgics.  At  it  ebbt,  the  teedtman 

GRAIi£  Montes,  in  ancient  geography,  the  ^P®*  *^«  •1»">«  •»«>  «>*•  •<^*"*'»  ^'«  9^^' 

Dame  given  by  Pliny  to  that  part  of  the  Alps,  And  tbortly  comet  to  harvest.                             Id. 

which   lies  between   France  smd  Italv  and  bv  Thou  exitt'et  on  many  thoutand  ^owm 

wn  en  lies  neiween  r  ranee  ana  ^laiy,  ana  oy  ^hat  ittue  out  of  dutt.       Id.    Measure  far  Metuute. 

which  they  pass  out  of  Italy  into  the  ci-devant  p    intelligence 

province  of  Provence.                       ^  ,    .     j  And  proofa  at  clear  as  founu  in  July,  when 

GRAIGEMANACH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  m  ^.  ,^^  ^^^  ^^^  of  gravel.       Id.  Henrg  VIII. 

Kilkenny,  on  the  Barrow,  over  which  it  has  a  ni,  reatont  are  as  two  ^omt  of  wheat  hid  in  tw« 

bridge,  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.     The  tide  bntbelt  of  chaff.                     Id.   Merchant  of  Venice. 

flows  up  to  it.  It  it  a  tincerely  pliable  ductile  temper,  that  neglects 

GRAIL,  n.  t.     From  Fr.  grele.     Small  parti-  not  to  make  ute  of  any  grain  of  grace.        Hammond. 
cles  of  any  kind.  The  trial  being  made  betwixt  lead  and  lead,  weigh- 
Hereof  thit  gentle  knight  unweeting  waa,  ing  teverally  teven    drachma,  in   the  air ;  the   ba- 
And.  lying  down  njion  the  tandy  graiU,  lance  in  the  water  weighing  only  four  drachma  and 
Drank  of  the  ttream  at  clear  at  cryttal  glatt.  forty-one  graim,  and  abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air 

&)*iuer.  two  drachma  and  nineteen  grmne :  the  balance  kept 

Vw>    «»«m'«.  .  B^lfr    iTMiw  .  *!»«  •■™®  *1'P*^  '**  ***•  water.                             Bacon. 

rr.  groin,  ne^.  graen,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  tractable  and  mild,  the  other  ttiff 

Ital.,  Span.,  and  I'ort.  gra-  ^^^  inpatient  of  a  tuperior,  they  lived  but  in  cunning 

no  ;  Lat.  gramm.    A  single  concord,  at  brothert  glued  together,  but  not  united  in 

►seed ;  com ;  a  small  weight,  ^,^^,                                                    Hagward. 

so  called  because  it  is  sup-  Give  them  graim  their  fill 

posed  of  equal  weight  with  Hutkt.  draff,  to  drink  and  twill.       Ben  Jonton. 

J  a  grain  of  corn  :  the  diree*  Unity  »  a  precioua  diamond,  whote  graim  at  they 

doD  of  the  fibres  of  w^^d ;  the  direction  of  con-  double,  twice  double  in  their  value.              llolgdmg. 

Vol.  X.  Y 
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GRAIN,  n.s. 
Geaih'ed,  (U^, 
Grains,  n.t. 
Gbain't,  adj. 
Gra^i^ary,  n.s. 
Gram'ate,  or 
Gran'ite,  n.  %. 
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O^tt  hu  lucid  nxnm 
4.  miliurj  Test  of  paxple  flowed* 
Livelier  than  Mebhami,  or  the  gram 
Of  Sam,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old.     JfOCM. 

Come,  pentiTe  non,  deroat  and  pure. 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  gram, 
FIrwing  with  majestic  train.  f^ 

The- third,  his  feet 
Shadowed  from  either  heel  with  feathered  mail, 
Sky-tinctared  grain  !  Id»  Paradiae  Lott. 

Quoth  Hudtbras,  it  is  in  vain, 
I  see,  to  aricae  'gainst  the  gram.  Hwiihro», 

His  brain 
Oatweighed  his  rage  but  half  a  gram.  Id, 

The  tooth  of  a  sea-horse,  in  the  midst  of  the  solider 
parts,  conuins  a  cardled  gram  not  to  be  found  in 
"▼o^^-  Browne. 

They  began  at  a  known  body,  a  barley-corn,  the 
Wright  thereof  is  therefore  called  a  grain;  which 
aris<rth,  being  multiplied,  to  scroples,  drachms, 
ounces,  and  pounds.  Holder, 

The  beech,  the  swimming  alder,  and  the  plane. 
Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain.  Drgden. 

Though  much  against  the  ^rai«i,  forced  to  retire. 
Buy  roou  for  supper,  and  provide  a  fire.  /J. 

Pales  no  longer  swelled  the  teeming  grain, 
Vor  Phabns  fed  his  oxen  on  the  plain.  Id. 

Many  of  the  ears,  being  six  inches  long,  had  sixty 
grains  in  them,  and  none  less  than  forty.     Mortimer. 

The  lugrateful  person  lives  to  himself,  and  subsisu 
by  the  good  nature  of  others,  of  which  he  himself  haa 
not  the  least  grain,  Suuik, 

Alabaster,  marble  of  divers  colors,  both  simple  and 
mixed,  tha  opnlites,  porphyry,  and  Ihe  graniie. 

Woodward, 
Stones  of  a  eonstitntion  so  compact,  and  a  gram  so 
fine,  that  they  bear  a  fine  polish.  id. 

Ants,  by  their  labour  and  industry,  contrive  thu 
com  will  keep  as  diy  in  their  nesu  as  in  our  granariet^ 

Addiion. 

He,  whose  rery  best  actions  must  be  seen  with 
graim  of  aOowanee,  cannot  be  too  mild,  mouerate, 
and  forgiving.  /^, 

There  are  still  great  pillars  of  granite  and  other 
fragments  of  this  ancient  temple.      AddUon  on  Itclg. 

Tis  a  rich  soil,  I  grant  yon ;  but  oftener  covered 
with  weeds  than  grain.  Collier  on  Fame. 

The  smallsr  the  particles  of  cutting  substances  are* 
the  smaller  will  be  the  scratches  by  which  they  con- 
tinually fret  and  wear  away  the  glass  uitil  it  be 
polished  ;  but  be  they  never  so  small,  they  can  wear 
away  the  glass  no  otherwise  than  by  grating  and 
scratching  it,  and  breaking  the  protuberances ;  and 
therefore  polish  it  no  otherwise  than  by  breaking  its 
rottghneu  to  a  very  fine  grain,  so  that  the  scratches 
aad  fretttngs  of  the  surface  become  too  small  to  be  vi- 
«*>*«•  Newton's  Opticks. 

I  would  always  gi.vo  some  ^ratiu  of  allowance  to 
the  sacred  science  of  theology.      Watts  on  the  Mind. 

The  naked  nations  cloathe. 
And  be  the'  exhaustless  granarg  of  a  world. 

Thomson's  Spring. 
And  freshness  breathing  from  each  silver  spring. 
Whose  scattered  streams  from  granite  basins  burst. 
Leap  into  life,  and  sparkling  woo  your  thirst.  Bgron. 
There  grain,  and  flower,  and  fruit. 
Gush  from  the  earth  until  the  land  runs  o'er. 

Id,     Don  Juan. 

Grain.    See  Barley,  Corn,  Wheat,  &c. 

Grain,  Oily.    See  Sesamum. 

Grain,  Scarlet.    See  Cactus,  Coccns,  and 

QUERCUS. 


A  Grain  Weight  of  gold  ball  ion  is  worth 
two-peoce,  and  of  silver  only  half  a  frrtfaing. 

Grain  Coast.     See  Malaguetta. 

Grain  (John,  Baptist  le),  counsellor  and 
master  of  requests  to  Mary  de  Medids  queen  of 
France,  was  bom  in  1565/ and  was  much  es« 
teemed  by  Henry  IV.  lie  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled. Decades,  contaiuiiur  The  History  of  Henry 
the  Great,  and  of  Louis  XIII.,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  to  the  death  of  the  Marshal 
d'Ancre  in  1617.  He  vigorously  defends  the 
edict  that  had  been  granted  to  the  reformed,  lie 
died  at  Paris  in  1643. 

GRAINGER  (James),  M.  D.,  a  distinguished 
poet  in  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Dunse,  tit 
Berwickshire,  in  1724.  His  father,  who  had 
been  reduced  by  adverse  circumstances,  still 
bestowed   on  him  a  classical   education,  and 

S laced  him  with  a  surgeon  at  Edinburgh,  where 
e  attended  the  medical  lectures  of  the  university. 
Entering  the  army,  as  a  regimental  surgeon,  he 
served  in  Germany  under  the  earl  of  Stair,  till 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  after  which  he  took 
his  degree  of  M.  D.  and  settled  in  London.  He 
is  said  principally  to  have  supported  himself  by 
writing  for  the  press.  An  Ode  to  Solitude,  pub- 
lished in  Oodsley's  collection,  first  procuml  him 
reputation ;  and,  among  others,  the  acquaintance 
of  Shenstone  and  Dr.  Percy.  In  1759  he  pub- 
lished his  Elegies  of  TibuUus,  which  involved  him 
in  a  paper  war  with  Dr.  SmoUet.  He  then  went 
to  tlie  West  Indies  as  tutor  to  a  young  gentle^ 
nULOy  and,  during  the  voyage,  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  a  lady,  whom  he  married  on  his  arrival 
at  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's,  of  which  her 
£ither  was  governor.  Here  he  again,  and  very 
successfully,  engagi«d  in  medical  practice;  and 
produced  a  West  Indian  Georgic,  or  didactic 
treatise  in  blank  verse,  entitled  The  Sugar  Cane, 
and  Bryan  and  Pereene,  a  ballad.  TTie  former 
be  published  in  England,  in  1764.  lie  then  re- 
turned to  Basseterre,  St.  Christopher's,  where  he 
died  of  a  fever,  in  1767. 

GRAITNEY.    See  Gretna. 

GRALL^,  in  ornithology,  an  order  of  birds 
analogous  to  the  bmta  in  the  class  of  mammalia, 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  See  Zoology  and  Or- 
nithology 

GRA  MA  YE  (John  Baptist),  a  historian  and 
poet,  born  at  Antwerp,  and  provost  of  Amheim. 
He  travelled  over  Germany  and  Italy,  but,  in 
going  to  Spain,  was  carried  off  by  African  cor- 
sairs to  Algiers.  He  returned  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  died  at  Lubeck.  He  published,  1. 
Africae  lUustrats,  libri  X.  in  1622;  4to.  2. 
Diarium  Algiriense  :  3.  Peregrinatio  Belgica ;  a 
curious  work :  4.  Antiquitates  Flandrix,  folio ; 
and,  5,  Historia  Namurcensis. 

GRAME'RCY,  inlerj.  Contracted  from  grant 
He  mercy.    An  obsolete  expression  of  surprise. 

O,  which  A  pitouA  thing  it  wm  to  tee 
Hire  twouning,  and  hire  humble  voi»  to  here  ! 
Grand  mercy !  Lord '.  God  thank  it  yoo,  quod  ehe 
That  ye  hao  saved  me  my  children  dere. 

Chaucer.     The  Oerkes  Tdk, 
Truly  ?     Gramerde  frende  of  your  gode  will. 

Id.   The  Court  of  Laee, 
Gramercg,  sir,  taid  he ;  but  mote  I  weet 
What  strange  adventure  do  ye  now  panne  ?  denser 
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OnHwrqr*  lovely  Locios,  wbu't  the  newt?  and  external  appeaiance  are  allied  to  the  grasses. 

Shaitpeare.  This  class  would  hare  been  natural  if  the  author 

GRAMINA,  grasses,  one  of  the  seren  tribes,  bad   not    improperly   introduced    sweet   rush, 

or  natiual  fiimiUes,  into  which  all  vegetables  are  jnncos,  and  arrow-headed  grass,  into  the  third 

distributed  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Philosophia  Bot»-  section.    Monti  enumerates  about  306  species 

oica.    Hiey  are  defined  to  be  plants  which  have  of  the  grasses,  which  he  reduces  under  Toume- 

▼efy  simple  leaves,  a  jointed  stem, a  husky  calyx  fort*s  genera;  to  these  he  added    three    new 

termed  gluma,  and  a  single  seed.    This  descrip-  genera.    Scheuchzer,  in  his  Aristographia,  pub- 

taon  inelades  the  several  sorts  of  corn  as  well  as  lished  likewise  in  1719,  divides  the  grasses,  as 

C^nases.    Id  Toumefort  tbey  constitute  a  part  of  Monti,  from  the  disposition  of  their  flowers,  into 

the  fifteenth  class,  termed  apetaU;  and, in  Lin-  the  four  following  sections:    1.  Grasses  with 

iiaetts*s  sexual  method,  tbey  are  mostly  contained  flowers  in  a  spike,  as  phalaris,  anthoxantbum, 

in  the  second  order  of  the  third  class,  triandria  &nd  irumentum.    2.  Irregular  grasses,  as  scbce- 

digynia.    This  numerous  and  natural  fiimily  of  nanthus    and    cornucopia.      3.    Grasses    with 

the  g^rasses  has  engaged  the  attention  and  re-  flowers  growing  in  a  simple  panicle  or  loose 

searches  of   several  eminent  botanists;    parti-  spike,  as  reed  and  millet.     4.    Grasses  with 

cnlarl^  Ray,  Monti,  Micheli,  and  Linnaeus.    M.  flowers  growing  in  a  compound  panicle,  or  dvf- 

Montt,  in  his  Catalogus  stirpium  agri  Bono^  fused  spike,  as  oats  and  poa.    See  Botany. 

nieosis,  gramina  ac  hujus  modi  affinia  com-  GRAMrNEOUS,  afl;.  Lat.grami7U;u«.  Grassy. 

plectens,  printed  at  Bononia  in  1719,  divides  Gramineous  plants  are  such  as  have  a  long  leaf 

the  grasses  from  the  disposition  of  their  flowers,  without  a  footstalk. 

a«  Theophrastus  and  Ray  had  done  before  him,  GRAMINI'VOROUS,  adj.    Lat.  granien  and 

into  three  sections  or  orders.    These  are,  1.  voro.    Grass-eating;  living  upon  grass. 

Glasses  having  flowers  collected  in  a  spike.     2.  jhe  ancienta  were  vened  chiety  in  die  dissection 

Orasses  having  their  flowers  collected  in  a  pa-  pf  brutes,  among  which  the  graminio&rout  kind  have  a 

nide  or  loose  spike.    3.  Plants  that  in  their  habit  perty-coloured  choroides.                  Sharp's  Surgerjf 
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GRAM'MAR,  ii.  s.         ^        Fr.     grammairep        ^e  make  a  coontryman  dumb,  whom  we  will  not 

Gram'mar-school,  n.  s.  |  gramnuurien  ;    LaL  ^U^w  to  speak  but  by  the  rules  of  grammar.  Id. 

Gbamma'kian,  n.t.  [^graimnaticus  ;      Gr.         The  ordinary  way  of  learning  Latin  in  a  grammar^ 

GRAUUA-fiCALf  adj.        f  7f»a/i^, aletter.  The  m*m(  I  cannot  encourage.  Locke. 

Grammat^icallt,  adv.   j  science  of  writing  or         Men  speaking  language,  according  to  the  grammar 

Geammat'ic ASTER,  fi.s.J  Speaking  correctly;  rules  of  that  language,  do  yet  speak  improperly  of 

U>e  art  or  persQU  who  teaches  the  relation  of  things.  /d. 

^ocdsU)  each  other;  the  book  used  for  teaching        i  have  not  vexed  language  with  the  doubts,  the 

this  science ;  the  place  in  which  the  learned  Ian-  remarks,  and  eternal  triflings  of  the  French  grammam 

guages  are  taught ;  whatever  belongs  to  the  rules  tieaturt.  Rgmer. 

^grammar :    grammaticaster  is  a  low  verbal        when  a  sentence  U  dUtingoished  into  the  nouns, 

pedant:  this  word  is  obsolete.  the  verbs,  pronouns,  adverbs,  and  other  particles  of 

I  can  no  more  expound  in  this  matete ;  speech  which  compose  it,  then  it  is  said  to  be  analysed 

I  leme  song ;  I  can  but  smal  grammarg.  grammaticaUg.  Watts, 

ChoMo&r.  Tha  Priartsses  Tale.  As  grammar  teacbeth  us  to  speak  properly,  so  it  is 

Thou  bast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youtJi  the  part  of  rhetorickto  instruct  how  to  doit  elegantly, 

«l  the  realm  in  erecting  %  grammar-eckooL  by  adding  beauty  to  that  language  that  before  was 

Shaltapeare.  naked  and  grammaHeallg  true.  Baker, 

Tobe«xuratein  the  grammar  uid  Wiojn.  of  the         We  are  naturally  led  to  begin  with  the  consideration 

t<mgues,and  then  asa  rhetorician  to  make  all  their  ^,  .abstantive  nouis,  whichare  the  foundation  of  all 

^^  !!r'*i'  r    T"*?/!  1^-         •  w      .V  grammsir,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient 

The  beauty  of  virtue  still  being  set  before  their  eyes,  "        *  -ieech.  BLut'm  Lsn^r^ 

and  that  taught  them  with  far  more  diligent  care  than  P*  *      ^^^"^        ,  *^ '  L^etmes. 

MiawwKifigif  rules.  Sditeg.  The  first  degree  of 'proficiency  is,  in  painting,  what 

Many  disputes  the  ambiguous  nature  of  letters  hath  ^^w^w  >•  ia  literature,  a  general  preparation  for 

created  among  the  grammariam.  Holder.  whatever  species  of  the  an  the  student  may  afterwards 

I  shall  take  the  number  of  consonants,  not  from  the  «^«*«  ^^r  his  more  parUcular  appUcation. 
gramwmHeai  alphabets  of  any  language,  but  from  the  ^  *^*  RegnoUs, 

diversity  of  sounds  framed  by  single   articulations         Grammar.     It  is   probable   that   this   word 

with  appuUe.  Id.  had  a  very  narrow  import  at  first,  equivalent 

Tarium  et  mutabile  semper  femina,  is  the  sharpest  perhaps  to  orthography;  ^ut  it  was  gradually 

sAUre  that  ever  was  made  on  woman ;  for  die  adjec  exteniled  so  as  to  comprehend  many  ideas  not 

tivea  are  neuter,  and  animal  must  be  understood  to  ^^^^.^n..   ^ * x^^^J.    «   j    ^       \.x.        i 

make  them  orommar.  Jhyden.  "^^fS^^y  contemplated;   and,  as  authors  have 

They  who  have  called  him  the  torture  of  gramma-  ^^^^  *^^"  W^  respecting  the  number  and 

r,  tt,^t  also  have  called  him  the  plague  of  trans-  ™  nature  of  those  ideas,  there  is  no  uniform 

^  M,  theory  to  be  found  in  their  writings,  nor  even 

They  seldom  kaow  more  than  the  grammaiieal  con-  a  cl^  and  certain  definition  of  the  term.     In 

I,  mSres  bom  with  a  poetical  genius.  one  view  Grammar  may  be  considered  as  a 

Id.  Duftemog.  Science ;  in  another  view  it  may  be  considered  as 

Y  2 
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aD  art;  or  we  may  distinguish  it  into  universal  to  our  present  days  of  technical  and  learned 

or  philosophic,  and  particular  or  idiomatic.  Per-  affectation.' 

haps  the  simplest  and  best  distinction  would  be  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Home  Tooke 

into  rational  and  customary  Grammar.    Of  the  is  sufficiently  severe,  or  to  use  his  own  expression 

fbimer,  reason  is  to  be  considered  as  the  authority  that  he  speaks  <  too  sharply  for  philosophy.' 

or  standard  ;  of  the  latter  there  is  no  authority  His    apology  or   justification    is :   '  Neminem 

or  ftandard  but  custom,  agreeably  to  the  quotation  libenter   nominera,  nisi  ut  laudem;    sed   oec 

80  often  adduced  from  Horace.  peccata  reprehenderem,  nbi  ilt  aliis  prodessem. 

At  the  same  time,  I  confess,  1  should  disdain  to 

^"^  handle  any  useful  truth  daintily,  as  if  I  feared 

Qoem  penes  arbitriam  est,  et  jas  et  noma  loquendi.  lest  it  should  sting  me ;  and  to  employ  a  philo- 

„TMi .          L  sophical  enquiry  as  a  vehicle  for  interested  or 

The  first  of  these,  says  Wilkms  in  his  Essay  cowardly  adulaUon.    My  notions  of  language 

towards  a  Real  Character,  « i  e.  philosophical,  ^ere  formed  before  I  could  account  etymolo- 

rational,  universal  Grammar,  hath  been  treated  gically  for  any  one  of  the  words  in  question,  and 

of  but  by  few ;  which  m^es  our  learned  Veru-  before  I  was  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 

lam  put  It  among  his  Desiderata.    I  do  not  opinions  of  others.    I  addressed  myself  to  an 

knew  any  more  diat  have  purposely  written  of  enquiry  into  their  opinions  with  all  the  diffidence 

Jt,  but  Scotus  m  his  Gramraatica  Speculativa,  ©f  conscious  ignorance;  and,  so  for  from  ^uro- 

and  Caramucl  m  his  Grammatica,  and  Campa-  uig  authority,  was  disposed  to  admit  half  so 

nuella  in  his  Grammatica  Philosophica.      (As  argument  from  a  great  name.    So  that  it  is  not 

for  Scioppius  his  Grammar  of  this  Ude,  that  my  fault,  if  I  am  forced  to  carry  instead  of  fol- 

doth  wholly  concern  the  Latin  tongue).    Besides  lowing  the  lantern :  but  at  all  evente  it  is  better 

which,  something  hath  been  occasionally  spoken  than  walking  in  total  darkness.    And  yet,  though 

^^l^°r^f^H^h  De  Causis   Lingua   Latinae;  I  believe  I  differ  from  all  the  accounts  which 

and  by  Vossius  m  his  Aristarchus.'     Subse-  bave  been  hitherto  given  of  language,  I  am  not 

quently  to  the  time  of  Wilkins,  Harris  vrroXe  so  much  without  authority  as  you  may  imagine, 

his  -  Hermes  or  a  Philosophical  Enquiiy  con-  Mr.  Harris  himself,  and  all  the  Grammarians 

ceming  Umversal  Grammar.     This  work   ac-  whom  he  has,  and  whom  (though  using  their 

quired   considerable  celebrity.    Dr.  I^wth  in  words)  he  has  not  quoted,  are  my  authorities, 

the  Pre&ce  to  his  Grammar  says  :  *  Those  who  Their  own  doubts,  their  difficulties,  their  dissa- 

would  enter  more  deeply  into  this  subject,  will  tisfiiction,  their  contradictions,  their  obscurity 

find   it  folly  and  accurately  handled  with  the  on  all  these  points,  are  my  authorities  against 

greatest  acuteness  of  investigation,  perspicuity  them:   for   their  system  and  their  difficulties 

of  explication,  and  elegance  of  method,  in  a  vanish  together.' 

treatise  entitled  Hermes,  by  James  Harris,  Esq.,  The  following  is  fhe  manner  in  which  Mr. 

the  most  beautifol  and  perfect  example  of  Ana-  Home  Tooke  disposes  of  the  once  celebrated 

Ivsis  that^  has  been  exhibited  since  the  days  of  Hermes.    *  You  mean  then  by  what  you  have 

T     j^iir    t.  j^          ^  .  '^^  flatly  to  contradict  Mr.  Harris's  definition 

Lord  Monboddo  (in  Ong.  and  Prog,  of  Lan-  of  a  conjunction ;  which  he  says  is  a  part  of 

guage,  vol.  1.  p.  8)  pronounces  •  Hermes  a  work  speech    devoid   of  signification    itself,  but  so 

that  will  be  read  and  admired  as  long  as  there  formed  as  to  help  sienification,  by  making  two 

IS  any  teste  for  philosophy  and  fine  writing  in  or  more  significant  sentences  to  be  one  signi- 

Britam.     Mr.  Home  Tooke  admits  that  '  Her-  ficant  sentence.'    I  have  the  less  scrapie  to  do 

mes  has  been  received  with  universal   appro-,  that,  because  Mr.  Harris  makes  no  scruple  to 

bation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  been  contradict  himself.    For  he  afterwards  ackoow- 

quotcd  as  undeniable  authority  on  the  subject  ledges  that  some  of  them  have  a  kind  of  obscure 

by  the  leamed  of  all  countries.     For  which,  signification  when  taken  alone;  and  appear  in 

however,  he  adds, '  I  can  easily  account,  not  by  grammar,  like  zoophytes  in  nature,  a  kind  of 

supposing  that  its  doctrines  gave  any  more  satis-  middle  beings  of  amphibious  character;  which, 

taction  to  their  mmds  who  quoted  it  than  to  by  sharing  the  attributes  of  the  higher  and  the 

mine ;  but  because,  as  judges  shelter  their  kna-  lower,  conduce  to  link  the  whole  together, 

very  by  precedents,  so  do  scholars  their  ignorance  *  Now  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a 

by  authonty :  and  where  they  cannot  reason,  it  nothing  in  a  more  ingenious  manner.    First,  he 

w  safer  and  less  disgraceful  to  repeat  that  non-  defines  a  word  to  be  a  sound* significant:  then 

sense  at  second   hand   which  they   would  be  he  defines  conjunctions  to  be  words  (i.  e.  sounds 

ashamed  to  give  onginally  as  their  own.'    •  If  significant)    *  devoid    of  signification.'    After- 

otheis  of  a  more  elegant  taste  for  fine  writing  wards  he  allows  that  they  have  *M  kind  of  sig- 

are  able  to  receive  either  pleasure  or  instruction  nification.'     But  this   kind   of  signification  is 

from  such  philosophical  language,  as  that  of  <  obscure  (i.e.  a  signification  unknown);  some- 

HennM,  I  shall  neither  dispute  with  them  nor  thing  I  suppose  (as  Chillingwbrth  couples  them) 

envy  them  :   but  can  only  deplore  the  dulness  like  a  secret  tradition  or  a  silent  thunder :  for  it 

of  ray  own  apprehension,  who,  notwithstanding  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  a  signification 

the  great  authors  quoted  in  Mr.  Harris's  treatise  which  does  not  signify ;  an  obscure  or  unknown 

and  the  great  authors  who  recommend  it,  cannot  signification  being  no  signification  at  all.    But 

help  considering  this  '  perfect  example  of  ana-  not  contented  wi&  these  inconsistencies,  which 

u\  **  *"  improved  compilation  of  almost  to  a  less  leamed  man  would  seem  sufficient  of  all 

all  the  errors  which  Grammarians  have  been  conscience,  Mr.  Harris  goes  farther,  and  adds, 

KcoiDulating  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  down  they  are  a  <kind  of  middle  bein^  (he  nratt 
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mean  between  significa  '  in  and  no  signification)  to  ascertara  the  origin  of  language  have  hitherto 

.sharing  the  attributes  of  both'  (i.  e.  of  significa-  failed  :  nor  is  there  the  shadow  of  a  probability 

tion  and  no  signification)  and  *  conduce  to  link  that  future  attempts  will  be  more  suoceasful. 

them  both  tog^er/  We  have  the  following  confession  firom  one  who 

It  would  have  helped  us  a  litde,  if  Mr.  Harris  has  long  made  language  his  study,  and  who  was 

iad  here  told  us  what  that  middle  state  is,  be-  at  one  time  very  sanguine  that  he  could  ascertain 

tween  signification  and  no  signification  I  what  its  origin.    '  On  this  obscure  subject  the  reader 

ftre  the  attributes  of  no  signification!  and  how  is  promised  nothing  but  brevity;  for,  after  much 

signification  and  no  signification  can  be  linked  toilsome  enquiry  and  anxious  reflection,  the  au- 

together  1  Now  all  this  may,  for  aught  I  know,  thor  has  no  satisfactory  opinion  to  offer. — Some 

se  '  read  and  admired  as  long  as  there  is  any  persons  have  believed  that  Hebrew  was  the  first 

oste  for  fine  writing  in  Britain.'    But  with  such  language  of  man,  and  that  the  Hebrew  alphabet 

jnleamed  and  vulgar  philosophers,  who  seek  not  came  down  from  heaven.    This  is  a  short  cut 

taste  and  elegance  but  truth  and  common  sense  in  (as  Home  Tooke  terms  it)  which  saves  much 

philosophical  subjects,  I  believe  it  will  never  pass  trouble;  for  on  this  hypothesis  we  have  only  to 

asa' perfect  example  of  analysis;*  nor  bear  away  believe.     Admitting,  nowever,  that  letters  are 

the  palm  for '  acuteness  of  investigation  and  per-  of  human  invention, — ^what  b  the  nature  of  that 

spicuity  of  explication.*   For  separated  from  the  invention  ?  Here  we  possess  no  certain  data  on 

fine  writing  (which  however  I  can  no  where  find  which  to  reason ;  for  we  have  no  authentic  his- 

,in  the  book)  this  is  the  conjimction  explained  tory  of  this  important  invention.    Being  wholly 

by  Mr.  Harris.    A  sound  significant  devoid  of  destitute  of  facts,  we  have  nothing  better  than 

aignfication,  having  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  conjectures  on  which  to  form  an  opinion.*    The 

obscure  signification ;   and  yet  having  neither  author  of  the  Etymologic  Interpreter  might  have 

'signification  nor  no  signification;  but  a  middle  added,  what  was  no  doubt  understood,  though 

•something  between  signification  and  no  s^ifi-  not  expressed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  out, 

cation,  sharing  the  attributes  of  signification  and  firom  examining  language  itself,  the  nature  of  its 

.no  signification ;  and  linking  signification  and  origin. 

no  signification  together.*  Another  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  specious  but 

It  is  impossible  for  logical  inconsistency  to  unsatisfactory  positions  is,  that  it  is  as  '  improper 
stand  such  a  cross  exanunation.  The  only  thing  to  speak  of  a  complex  idea  as  it  would  be  to  call 
.  (t\i  by  the  reader  is  the  redundancy  and  satiety  a  constbllation  a  complex  star;  and  that  they  are 
of  the  confutation.  Never  was  the  extinguisher  not  ideas,  but  merely  terms  which  are  general 
so  effectually  put  upon  the  reputation  of  a  work  and  abstract :'  and  that '  what  are  called  the  ope- 
as  by  Home  Tooke  on  the  Hermes  of  Harris,  ration^  of  the  mind,  are  merely  the  operations  of 
Twenty^wo  years  ago  it  was  a  work  of  great  language.'  This,  which  in  the  view  of  Mr. 
philological  celebrity;  but  since  that  time  Siere  Home  Tooke  is  of  great  magnitude,  he  attempts 
IS  hardly  a  grammarian  or  philologer  of  any  note  to  establish  by  a  very  doubtful  kind  of  etymo- 
who  has  ventured  to  eulogise  it.  Mr.  Harris  was  logy.  He  does  indeed  intimate, '  that  it  is  an 
'^inquestionably  an  elegant  scholar ;  but  on  this  easy  matter,  upon  Mr.  Locke*s  own  principles, 
alone,  as  the  author  of  Hermes,  must  his  claim  ana  a  physical  consideration  of  the  senses  and 
to  admiration  now  rest.  the  mind,  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  com- 

As  the  philological  reputation  6f  Mr.  Home  position  of  ideas.'    And  accordingly  also  (as  he 

Tooke  has  superseded  that  of  Mr.  Harris,  it  will  likewise  intimates)  of  abstraction,  complexity, 

be  proper  'to  devote  some  attention  to  his  cele-  generalisation,  relation,  &c.  of  ideas.     But,  easy 

brated  work,  entitled,  not  very  happily.  The  Dir  as  such  proof  was  alleged  to  be,  he  did  not 

versions  of  Purley ;    which  possesses  singular  attempt  it :  nor  has  he  given  any  evidence  of 

interest,  displrtys  much  learning,  acuteness,  and  being  capable  of  a  successful  attempt  of  this 

reflection ;  but  which  is  disfigured  by  consider-  nature.    Indeed  his  expression  betrays  inconsi- 

able  blemishes.    It  is  too  desultory  and  miscel-  deration  :  for  how  can  any  one  who  knows  what 

laneous — ^too   political,    vituperative,   sarcastic,  he  says,  or  whereof  he  affirms,  speak  of '  a  phy- 

assumptive,  and  dogmatical.    The  charm  of  the  sical  consideration  of  the  senses  and  the  mind  V 

work  would  be  destroyed  by  abridgment;  but  It  is  hardly  possible  to  find  any  thing  more  fu^ 

all  that  is  truly  ad   rem,  or  available  for  any  tile  than  much  of  what  Mr.  Home  Tooke  says 

philological  purpose,  might  be  comprised  within  respecting  metaphysics.      All  his  etymologies 

a  very  small  compass.  might  be  as  certain  as  the  greater  number  of 

Not  a  few  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke*s  positions  them  are  doubtful,  yet  every  one  of  his  meta- 

are  specious  or  imposing  rather  than  sound  and  physical  deductions  or  opinions  be  false.     Tnu 

satisfactory.    As  for  example  the  following : —  for  example,  may  be  the  past  participle  of  trow 

'  This  method  of  referring  words  immediately  to  and  truth  the  third  person  singular  of  the  indi- 

God  as  their  framer,  b  a  short  cut  to  escape  en-  cative,  yet  what  is  called  in  our  language  truths 

quiry  and  explanation.   It  saves  the  philosopher  be  some  more  certain  and  'oss  fickle  entity  than 

much  trouble ;  but  leaves   mankina   in  much  that  which  any  one  trowt^a  or  thinketh.     But 

ignorance,  and  leads  to  great  error.*     But  what  the  fact  is,  that  the   very  etymology  in  ques- 

ignorance  can  the  supposed   Divine   origin  of  tion  is  as  fidse  as  the  opinion  founded  upon  it, 

language  perpetuate  amon^  mankind  ?  or  how  or  attempted  to  be  supported  by  it.    Tnere  s 

can  it  lead  to  great  error?  Unless  we  can  ascer-  not  room,  however,  here  to  refute  the  metaphy- 

tain  the  origin  of  language,  we  are  just  where  we  sical  tlieory  of  Home  Tooke  in  a  fiill  and  formai 

were  as  to  ignorance  or  error,  whether  we  as-  manner ;  but  it  can  hardly  require  refutation,  for 

sume  a  Divine  or  a  human  origin.    All  attempts  it  has  little  to  recommend  it  but  confidence  and 
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assumption.     Mr.  Home  Tooke*s  theory  of  a  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  has  been  through  tfae 

northern  origin  to  the  languages'  of  Europe,  and  channel  of  the  French.    The  causes  of  this  are, 

his  Gothic  etymologies  are  also  very  doubtful :  evidently,  the  geographical  proximity  of  France, 

but  of  these  more  hereafter.  and  her  predominant  influence  in  politics,  po- 

The  foregoing  may  suffice  to  direct  the  reader  lite  literature,  and  fashion ;  which  influence  uas 

to  the  great  authorities  in  oui  language  on  the  operated  powerfully  in  Europe,  and  especially 

subject  of  Philosophical  Grammar.     In  our  pre-  in  Britain,   ever  since  the  reign   of   Charle- 

sent  article  we  divide  the  consideration  of  gram-  maerne. 

mar  into  four  parts.     I.  Treating  of  the  General  About  the  commencement  of  our  vernacular 

Principles  of  Grammar  or  Philolo^.    II.  Of  the  literatuVe  there  was,   indeed,  an  extraordinary 

Parts  of  Speech,  or  Grammatic  Distinctions  of  importation  of  French  terms;  and  the  reason  is 

words.    III.  t)f  Prefixes  and  Affixes.    IV.  Of  obvious ;  for,  as  the  French  borrowed  all  from 

Kational  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  the  Italian  (whicb  is  adn^itted  even  by  Voltaiie), 

PART  T  ^^  ^^  ^^^  period  borrowed  nearly  all  from  the 

rAtti  1.  French.      But  the  grand  cause  of  the  fact  in 

THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  GRAMMAR  ^^^^^  ^„  ^j^  conquest  It  is  well  known  that 

OR  PHILOLOGY.  William  of  Normandy  attempted  to  make  French 

Sect.  I.— Of  tuc  Derivation  of  the  Ekglish  the  only  language  of  England ;  that  it  was  the 

LANGt7AGE.  only  language  spoken  at  court,  taught  in  schools, 

On  this  subject,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  employed  in  statutes,  legal  forms  uid  pleadings, 

there  can  be  but  one  opinion  among  competent  &c.  &c. 

judges.    A  great  part  of  the  English  language  is  It  has  been  intimated  above  that  iMiie  of  the 

derived  from  Latin  and  Greek.    Many  words  learned  words,  of  which  so  much  oC  our  language 

have  been  received  directly  from  these  languages ;  consists,  were*  received  through  the  medium  of 

many  have  been  received  through  the  Italian,  the  the  Spanish.    The  reason  of  thu  was  the  politi- 

Spanish,    the  Portuguese,  German,    Swedish,  cal  pre-eminence,  and  consequent  predominant 

Danish,  and  Dutch ;  but  ^e  far  greater  propor-  influence,  which  Spain  at  one  tima  poawised. 

tion  have  come  through  the  medium  oT  the  Tims  we  have  duplicates  and  triplicates  of  many 

French.  words,  which  we  borrowed  by  turns  from  the 

The  causes  of  the  direct  entrance  of  Jeamed  Italians,  French,  and  Spaniards,  as  they  reipee- 

terms  are — the  general  study  of  the  learned  Ian-  tively  happened  to  be  in  the  political  aacewunt 

gua^es ;  the  facility  with  which  such  terms  are  But  there  was  anotfier  cause  of  the  licence  of 

applied  to  the  various  purposes  of  art,  science,  the  Spanish  :  it  formed  a  point  of  contact,  or 

and  philosophy,  &c.  (not  to  mention  a  very  gen-  Inik  of  connexion,  with  the  arts  and  sciences  of 

eral  disposition  in  learned  men  to  show  Sieir  the  Saracens :  hence  the  portion  of  Arabic  which 

learning);  the  application  of  Latin  to  law,  phy-  is  found  in  the  different  languages  of  Europe; 

sic,  surgery,  anatomy,  botany,  &c. ;  add  to  all  for  knowledge  has  the  power  not  only  of  forcing 

which,  the  consideration  that  it  was  long  almost  ti  passage  from  more  enlightened  into  less  en- 

the  only  written  language  of  Europe : — to  com-  lightened  nations,  but  also  of  taking  with  it  the 

prebend  all  in  one  sentence,  Latin  nas  for  many  very  tenns  in  which  it  happens  to  be  contained, 

hundreds  of  years  been  the  learned  language  of  The  fact  is,  words  and  thoughts  are  so  mutually 

Europe,  and  the  terms  of  the  learned  are  con-  adapted  that  translation  is  always  difficult,  ana 

stantly  descending  into  and  becoming  part  of  the  ofWn  impossible;   so  that  it  is  less  from  choice 

common  or  virnacular  language  of  every  peo-  than  necessity  that  a  people,  poor  in  arts  and 

pie  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    It  is  on  this  ob-  sciences,  borrow  not  onlv  tne  improvements,  hut^ 

▼ious  principle  that  we  hope  to  prove  that,  if  not  to  a  certain  extent,  the  language  of  their  richer, 

all,  nearly  all  that  very  part  of  our  language  i*  «•  more  intellectual,  more  literary,  and  move 

which  is  most  confidently  received  as  Saxon  and  philosophical  neighbours :  thus  the  nations  of 

Gothic  is,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  le**   than  a  Europe,  during  uie  middle  or  dark  ages,  bor- 

comiption  of  Greek  and  Latin.  roweo  largely  from  the  Saracens  and  the  Greeb; 

The  reason  why  many  Greek  and  latin  words  thus  the  Celts,  the  Goths,  the  Sarmattans,  and 

have  been  adopted  by  us,  through  the  medium  even  the  Persians,  the  Arabians,  &c.  Sec,  bor- 

of  the  Italian,  is  sufficiently  obvious.     Rome,  Towed  largely,  for  many  ages,  from  the  Greeks 

even  when  her  consuls  and  emperors  were  no  and  Komans.    These  were  the  Backwoods-men 

more,  was  still  the  seat  of  empire :  an  empire  of  of  Grecian  influence  and  the  Roman  empire : 

mightier  sway  over  the  minds  and  habits  of  Ian-  and,  if  those  stationary  and  unimprovable  aoi« 

guage  of  the  nations  than  ever  was  the  power  of  mals,  the  naked  savages  of  Indiana,  already  speak 

the  Cxsars.    From  othct  causes,  too,  Italy  was  a  corrupt  English  (or  Yankee),  it  cammt  surely 

the  fountain  of  influence  to  all  parts  of  Christen-  be  thought  incredible  that  the  Tenerable  Gothic 

dom ;  for  besides  the  Catholic  religion,  with  its  (whose  origin,  Mr.  Home  Tooke  says,  is  buried 

Roman  priesthood  and  Latin  tongue,  science,  in  the  deepest  antiquity)  should  prove,  sto  all, 

the  productions  of  arts,  and  the  arts  themselves,  with  very  little  if  any  exception,  ft  cormption  of 

were  thence  derived.     It  was  Italy,  too,  that  Greek  and  Latin. 

took  the  lead  in  vernacular  literature :   and  her  «         tt      m        a           «                     ^ 

poets,  novelists,   historians,  and  philo«ophers,  ^^^'  ^^ — ^hb    AiiGU>-SAX0if  a»d  Gothic 

were  as  much  in  advance  of  those  of  other  mo-  0»»oin  of  the  Exolish  Lamouaos  Cos- 

dem  nations  as  she  was  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  sinERED. 

Europe  in  arts  and  manufactures.  It  is  not  without  some  reluctance  tibat  the  ao- 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  greatest  influx  thor  approaches  this  question ;  because  he  hasta 
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coolioyert  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  for  the  Ani;lo-Saxon  or  Gothic  monopolise  all  this 

whose  ^niory  he  entertains  the  sincerest  respect  merit  ?  The  Celtic  has  surely  some  claims ;  and, 

and  for^Rrhose  labors  he  feels  truly  gi^atefiil.     He  as  A  words  without  number,  every  one  capable 

will  not  say  that  he  would  rather  be  in  the  wrong  of  using  a  dictionary  may  soon  satisfy  himself 

with  Home  Tooke  than  in  the  right  with  Harris;  not  only  of  striking  resemblance,  but  of  absolute 

but  he  considers  the  errors  of  the  one  &r  more  identity,  with  both  the  Greek   and  the  Latin. 

interesting,  and  even  instructive,  than  the  truths  Have  not  the  Welsh,  for  example,  Pont  and  Dant? 

of  the  other.      Many  had  pretended  to  write  which  are  plainly  Pons  and  Dens,  or,  as  in  Ital- 

philosopbically ;  but  it  was  resenred  for  the  au-  ian,  Ponte  and  Dente.  And  is  it  not  undeniably 

thor  of  The  Diversions  of  Purley  to  be  the  first,  certain  that  the  Romans  borrowed  all  such  words 

at  least  in  this  country,  to  write  sensibly  on  the  from  the  Welsh,  the  more  ancient  people  ?— - 

subject  of  language.     If  his  celebrated  work  be  which  word  people,  as  well  as  populus,  is,  with- 

big  with  promises,  which  never  have  been,  and  out  controversy,  a  corruption  of  the  Welsh  Pobl; 

which,  pYobably,  never  can  be  realised ;   they  for  the  more  cultivated  and  literary  language  is 

hare  internal  evidence  of  proceeding  from  sin-  uniformly  derived  from  one  ruder  and  less  lite- 

cerity.     But,  with  every  di^^position  to  admit  the  rary.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  find  other  writers 

merits  of  the  above  work,  it  certainly  docs  con-  advocating  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Greek  and 

tain  a  considerable  portion  of  unsound  opinion,  Latin  Languages,  with  as  much  zeal,  if  not  with 

especially  in  connexion  with  the  author's  favoi^  the  same  talent,  as  Home  Tooke  advocated  the 

ite  theory  of  a  Northern  Origin ;  in  support  of  Gothic  origin. 

which,  ingenious  paradox  and  bold  assertion  are  The  fiict  is  as  well  established  as  any  histori- 
more  conspicuous  than  careful  enquiry  and  dis-  cal  fact  whatever,  that  the  Goths  had  not  the  use 
passionate  reflection .-  and  the  Gothic  derivations  of  letters  before  the  fourth  century ;  that  they 
sure,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  mere  assumptions,  borrowed  their  letters  from  the  Greeks  and  Re- 
but many  of  them  are  such  as  would  have  dis-  mans ;  that  their  first  attempts  at  literature  were 
graced  Junius  or  Skinner.  rude  translations  and  imitations  of  works  written 

We  had  once  intended  to  collect  iu  this  place  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
all  the  unsound  and  absurd  etymologies  of  Home  The  fiiir  inference  seems  to  be,  that  as  the  Go- 
Tooke,  and  confront  them  with  what  we  deem  thic,  or,  say  at  once,  Saxon  literature  (and  the 
true  derivations ;  but  such  a  task  might  seem  in-  writings  of  men  in  the  present  age  who  know  not 
ridious.  It  was  the  unfortunate  theory  of  the  how  to  spell  their  own  name  are  as  worthy  of 
Northern  Ongiii  that  misled  the  acute  judgment  such  a  dignified  appellation),  originated  in  Greek 
of  the  author  of  the  Diversions  of  Purley ;  for  tnd  Latin,  so  did  a  great  proportion  of  the  words 
his  Greek  and  Latin  derivations  are  as  remark-  composing  it.  Such  has  always  been  the  case ; 
ably  sound  and  incontrovertible  as  many  of  his  for  a  mde  and  illiterate  people  as  naturally  bor- 
Gothic  derivations  are  absurd  and  fiilse.  His  row  words  from  their  ciTilised  and  literate  neigh- 
Gothic  partialities  and  prejudices,  connected  as  bours  as  they  borrow  their  improvements  and 
tbey  were  with  a  particular  theory  and  a  politi-  arts  and  sciences,  or  as  the  poor  beg  from  the 
cal  bias,  are  easily  accounted  for ;  but  tbey  are,  rich :  and  the  inverse  process  supposed  is  as  ab- 
nerertheless,  unworthy  of  his  understanding  and  surd  as  the  idea  of  the  rich  borrowing  food  and 
inconsistent  with  the  philosophic  spirit  of  free  raiment  from  the  poorest  paupers  that  exist  in 
enquiry.  He  perceived  a  remarkable  similarity,  their  neighbourhood  or  live  on  their  bounty. 
or  rather  identity,  in  many  Gothic  and  Anglo  The  only  question,  indeed,  with  unprejudiced 
Saxon  words  with  Greek  and  Latin  terms.  What  enquirers,  is  likely  to  be  concerning  not  the 
is  the  inference  deducible  from  this  fiict?  That  reality  but  the  amount  of  Saxon  derivation  from 
the  half  civilised  and  illiterate  tribes  of  the  north  the  learned  languages.  This  may  not  be  easily 
borrowed  such  words  from  the  highly  civilised,  ascertained  with  perfect  accuracy ;  but,  from  the 
and  therefore  powerfully  influential,  Greeks  and  very  nature  of  the  operating  causes  or  influencing 
Romans ;  or  that  they  both  derived  them  from  a  circumstances,  it  must  have  been  very  considera- 
common  origin  ?  No,  indeed,  but  that  the  Greeks  ble :  and  in  reply  to  all  Home  Tooke*8  witti- 
and  Romans,  those  masters  and  teachers  of  the  cisms,  about  the  Goths  not  waiting  for  others  to 
world  after  tlje  extinction  of  Babylon  and  Mem-  come  and  put  words  in  their  mouth,  it  is  suflS- 
phis,  borowed  many  words  (perhaps  terms  of  art  cient  to  remark,  that  they  would  naturally  adopt 
and  science)  from  the  mde  and  unlettered  tribes  in  process  of  time  new  foreign  terms  for  many  of 
of  ancient  Germany  I  Or,  as  is  ingeniously  (not  their  old  vernacular  ideas,  (for  such  is  the  process 
to  say  ^cifiiUy)  supposed,  in  bold  defiance  of  with  all  people  similarly  circumstanced),  and  that 
all  history  and  all  probability,  that  these  mde  with  the  multitude  of  ideas  which  literature  in- 
tribes  made  successful  irruptions  into  Greece  troduced  among  them,  they  would  adopt,  to  a 
and  Italy,  and  grafted  their  language  on  that  wide  extent,  the  terms  in  which  they  were  con- 
which  already  existed  in  these  countries  1  veyed  to  them,  partly  from  choice,  and  partly 

But  the  Herculean  arc^ument  for  the  Northem  from  necessity.    This  is  the  history  of  all  the 

Origin  is  the  darkness  of  its  deep  antiquity.   We  living  languages  of  the  earth ;  not  merely  of  such 

ean  trace  (Mr.  Home  Tooke  avers)  the  origin  of  as  are  most  rude,  unformed,  and  imperfect  (and 

the  Latin  and  the  Greek ;  but  that  of  the  Gothic  what  can  well  partake  more  of  these  attributes 

is  involved  in  darkness  and  buried  in  the  deep-  than  the  scrap  of  Gothic  contained  in  Codex 

est  antiquity.     But  is  not  the  origin  of  all  the  Argenteus,  or  even  the  Saxon  of  the  eighth  and 

languages  of  all  the  uncivilised  and  half-civilised  ninth  centuries  ?)  but  of  those  which  are  most 

tribes  of  the  earth  sufficiently  buried  in  darkness  improved,  and  most  firmly  fixed  by  authoritative 

entitle  them  to  the  same  honor?  Why  should  rules,  established  principles,  and  admitted  stand- 
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aids.    New  terms  and  modes  of  speech  am  con-  similar.    This  may  displease  tibe  lovers  of  Saxon 

stantiy  displacing  the  old.  Custom,  the  sovueign  literature,  and  all  lovers  are  apt  to  be  offended 

arbiter  of  language,  is  as  capricious  as  tyrannical;  when  freedoms  are  taken  with  the  objects  of 

and  '  time  is  the  greatest  of  all  innovators.'  their  affections ;  but  our  apology  must  be,  that 

The  only  argument  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke  in-  we  have  no  wish  to  offend,  and  the  ruling  prin- 

trinsically  deserving  refutation,  is  that  which  he  ciple  of  our  sentimentality  is,  Rien  n'  est  beau 

attempts  to  erect  on  the  evidence  of  etymology ;  que  le  vrai. 

and  on  this  he  evidently  relies  with  much  confi-  <  The  present  language  of  Englishmen,'  says 
deuce.  He  puts  the  question — ^When  two  dif-  the  Saxon  scholar  al^ve  alluded  to, '  is  not  that 
ferent  languages  have  the  same  words,  how  are  heterogeneous  compound  which  some  imagine, 
we  to  ascertain  which  of  them  burrowed  from  compiled  from  the  jarring  and  corrupted  ele^ 
the  other  ?  This  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  mode  ments  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spa- 
of  putting  the  question,  for  two  languages  might  nish,  and  Italian ;  but  (but  what  ?  completely 
have  the  same  words  without  either  borrowing  Anglo-Saxon  in  its  whole  derivation,  having 
from  the  other,  as  both  might  have  derived  them  none  but  pure  Gothic  words  in  its  whole  voca- 
from  a  common  origin.  But  his  manner  of  bulary  1 )  completely  Anglo-Saxon  in  its  whole 
replying  to  the  question  is  still  less  satisfactory,  idiom  and  construction.'  We  may  well  exclaim 
Etymology  is  to  decide.  So  hi  good;  but  fie  upon  but;  for  it  brings  forth  a  most  irrele- 
what  kind  of  etymology  ?  Here  the  advocate  of  vant  conclusion.  A  zealous  Frenchman  might 
the  northern  origin  (to  use  his  own  words)  takes  exclaim, — ^The  present  language  of  Frenchmen 
a  short  cut  which  saves  much  trouble,  but  leaves  is  not  that  corruption  of  Latin  which  some 
us  in  much  ignorance ;  for,  instead  of  proofs,  imagine,  but  completely  French^  in  its  whole 
he  contents  himself  with  assumptions,  as  if  the  idiom  and  construction :  and  thus  might  Spanish 
business  were  settled  by  merely  asserting  that  a  and  Italian  professors  reason  for  the  idiomatic 
certain  word  is  a  Gothic  verb  or  noun,  without  antiquity  of  their  language, 
even  attempting  to  give  us  any  further  informa-  Specimens  of  the  present  English  have  been 
tion.  As  to  the  instances  which  he  gives  of  selected  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  a  great 
Gothic  and  Saxon  words,  whence  corresponding  number  of  pure  Saxon  words  they  contain ;  but 
Latin  and  Greek  words  must  have  been  derived,  we  think  it  can  be  proved  that  most,  if  not  all, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  reason  whatever,  of  these  very  Saxon  words  are  as  really  Greek 
save  that  the  former  are  found  in  Gothic  and  and  Latin,  as  those  which  are  admitted  to  be 
Saxon  letters  and  spelling.  adopted  from  these  langiiages.  The  sole  differ- 
There  are  but  few  Gothic  admirers  that  can  ence  is,  that  the  words  given  as  Saxon  were 
deserve  the  honor  of  being  noticed  in  connexion  adopted  at  a  much  earlier  and  ruder  period,  and, 
with  the  author  of  the  Diversions  of  Purley ;  but  therefore,  are  more  changed,  contracted,  and 
this  seems  the  proper  place  for  saying  a  few  disguised.  This  is  an  opimon  not  hastily  flulopt- 
words  about  the  otility  of  Saxon  literature,  es-  ed  (for  it  was  reluctantly  admitted,  being  forced 
pecially  as  there  appears  some  disposition  to  upon  the  understanding  of  the  author  in  opposi- 
exalt  it  into  undue  importance.  A  Saxon  pro-  tion  to  his  fiuth  in  the  Northern  Origin),  but 
fessor  in  one  of  our  most  renowned  seats  of  slowly  and  cautiously  formed,  after  mudi  en- 
learning  has  employed  very  laudatory  strains  on  quiry  and  long  deliberation, 
the  subject ;  to  one  or  two  of  which  it  will  suf-  If  this  opinion  can  be  established,  if  it  can  be 
fice  to  apply  the  test  of  criticism,  if,  indeed,  it  satisfactorily  shown  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
be  fair  tnus  to  try  the  soundness  of  panegyrical  words  of  the  English  language  are  merely  Greek 
orations.  and  Latin  terms,  in  learning  which  so  much 
'  The  Anglo-Saxon,*  the  learned  professor  time  is  spent  in  youth ;  the  result  will  surely  be 
affirms, '  is  one  of  those  ancient  languages  to  far  more  important  than  tracing  them  up  to  the 
which  we  may  successfully  refer  in  our  enquiries  darkness  of  Gothic  antiquity,  which  is  as  void  of 
how  language  has  been  constructed.'  This  is  a  pleasing  association  as  of  useful  instruction, 
most  comfortable  assurance,  pregnant  with  hope  „  ...  tr  n  a 
and  anticipation  as  the  doctrine  of  Home  Tooke;  ^^^  UL-Verbal  Comtraction,  or  Abbre- 
but,  if  equally  barren  of  results,  it  will  only  viation  Coksidereo. 
tantalize  our  fond  desires.                                          Here  three  general  rules  may  be  laid  down. 

The  sober  truth  is,  that  Anglo-Saxon  is  availa-        1.  The  more  illiterate  any  people  are,  the 

able  for  etymologic  purposes  in  studying  the  more  do   they  contract  their  words ;  and  the 

English  language,  but  not  half  so  available  as  illiterate  part  of  a  community  always  shorten 

German,  Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch,  old  English,  their  words  more  than  the  educated  portion  of 

Scottish,   Greek,  and   Latin.      The  reason   is  society.     Thus   the    langus^    of   the    Franks 

obvious ;  such  was  the  illiterateness  of  even  the  abounds  with  more  violent  contractions  of  Latin 

Saxon  literati,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  depict  than   does  that   of  the  Italians,    the    modem 

to  the  eye  their  own  barbarous  sounds.     Hence  masters  and  teachers  of  Europe.    The  language 

the  caprices  of  Saxon  orthography,  as  they  are  of  the  Saxons  is  characterised  by  more  verlttl 

leniently  termed  by  the  candid  and  enlightened  contraction  than  the  old  English  in  the  time  of 

author  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  history.    To  have  a  Chaucer,  and  the  English  of  his  period  has  more 

trae  idea  of  these  caprices,  (more  properly  rude  of  the  same  character  than  when  our  language 

essays  at  spelling),  we  have  only  to  compare  first  began  to  be  fixed  by  established  mies  and 

them  with  the  literary  attempts  of  our  roost  unlet-  uniform    polite    usage:    and    thus,    also,    the 

tered  mechanics  or  laboren  who  can  barely  read  language  of  the  vulgar  is  remaikable  for  violent 

and  write.    Their  orthography  and  composition  contractions,  as,  gemmaHf  for  gentleman;  aW, 

and  that  of  the  Saxons  will  be  found  remarkabbr  for  are  not ;  fudge,  for  fiction ;  j^^,  fur  fable  :  to 
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which  may  be  stdded  such  wordf  as  the  follow-  mach  abbreviated  in  common  speech :  as  Ciren* 
log,  thuugh  yet  tolerated  in  familiar  or  jocular  cester  pronounced  titter^  &c.  From  this,  as 
discourse;  ca^nt^  tha'ntf  wont,  for  cannot,  shall  well  as  from  all  the  foregoing  examples,  it  plain- 
not,  will  not ;  rant,  for  rodomontade;  rtan,  for  \y  appears  not  oniy  that  long  words  are  con- 
romantic  ;  cAttin,  for  comrade,  &c.  &c.  Had  tractea  into  shorter  forms,  but  that  the  longer 
these  and  all  such  words  descended  to  us  from  the  name,  the  greater  the  contraction ;  as  in  all 
the  Tenerable  antiquity  of  Saxon  literature,  they  cases  the  more  difficult  and  unmanageable  a 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  possessed,  if  not  word  is,  the  greater  is  its  corruption  in  process 
dignity,  at  least  respectability ;  but,  being  vulgar  of  time.  The  following  instances  are  taken 
upstarts  of  recent  times,  they  can  never  rise  to    almost  at  random. 

the  classic  title  of  good  expressions,  or  to  the        Eleemosyna,  alm$ ;  episcopos,  Inthop  (abitpo^ 
nooor  of  polite  usage.  Sp. ;  veteovo.  It. ;  evioue,  Fr.;  such  are  the  ca- 

2.  Longer  words  and  syllables  contract  (whilst  prices  of  etymology  1)  pretbtfter,  pnat ;  obli- 
language  is  unfixed)  into  shorter,  and  the  longer  tero,  %  blutier,  blur,  blot ;  collect,  cull ;  coil 
the  word,  the  greater  the  contraction.  Thus  (cueillir,  Fr.,  &c.) ;  bull  (as  Irish  bull),  blunder, 
polysyllables  become  monosyllables^  and  mono-  contraction  of  balena  a  terra.  It.,  balsena  ad 
syllables  frequently  shorten  into  a  single  letter:  terram,  a  long-established  expression;  seacalf^ 
u  auditus  contracted  into  udito.  It. ;  oiti',  Fr.  seal ;  despicatus,  despite,  spite ;  succumb,  sink ; 
Ego  contracted  into  I  eck,  X  ^^K  t  ich,  ^  ic,  then  secure,  sure;  semino,  sow ;  sluice  from  seclusus; 
/>i^  Fr.;  to.  It.;  yo,  Sp.  Habeo,  contracted  count,  contraction  of  computo;  come,  commeo; 
into  Ao,  It;  he,  Sp. ;  ai,  Fr.,  &c.  &c.  chair,  cathedra;  round,  rotundus;  sedate,  sad. 

Such  is  the  process  of  every  living  language    &c. 
en  the  fiice  of  the  earth  until  checked  by  gram-        Such  instances  might  be  multiplied  indeti- 
natic  authority,  which  is  late  in  coming  into    nitely.    We  merely  subjoin  a  few  examples  of 
existence,  and  not  till  long  after  the  lawless    proper  names. 

anarchy  of  custom  has  committed  strange  ety-  Benjamin,  Btn;  Roberli  Rob,  Bob;  Joseph, 
mologic  outrages  in  mutilating  and  disfiguring  Joe;  Juliana,  JUl;  Timothy,  Tim;  Richard, 
the  monuments  of  classic  antiouity.  These  dis-  Rkky  Dick;  Edward,  Ned;  William,  WiU, 
figurations  are  the  true  Gothic  origin  of  ^e  Bill;  Henry,  Harry,  Hal;  Alexander,  EUick; 
modem  languages :  and  even  the  Italians,  those  Thomas,  Tom;  Margaret,  Meg,  Peg;  Elizabeth, 
inodem  Latins,  consider  themselves  indebted  for  Eliza,  Bet,  Be$$,  Betty,  &c. ;  Sarah,  «Sa%  ; 
their  language  to  the  Lombards.  Maria,    Mary,    Molly,    Moll,    FoU,  &c.  &c. 

The  contractions  in  question  are  made  in  Some  of  these  contracted  forms  belong  to  the 
every  possible  manner ;  sometimes  the  beginning  lower  orders  of  the  vocabulary,  like  all  those 
and  sometimes  the  termination  of  words  is  cut '  cilled  flash  or  cant  terms ;  bnt  others  have  all 
off,  and  sometimes  the  middle  is  thrust  out  and  the  dignity  of  polite  usage.  What  has  thus 
the  two  extremes  compressed  into  the  closest  happened  to  proper  names,  also  hapoened  in 
possible  contact ;  especially  by  the  French,  who,  former  times  to  common  nouns  and  to  all  words; 
next  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  have  been  guilty  of  and  is  still  their  fiite  in  the  hmguage  of  the 
the  greatest  etymologic  havoc.  The  following  vulgar,  and  in  the  Saxon-like  literature  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  names  of  places  are  pre-  uneducated  members  of  society. 
KDted  as  instances  of  the  process  of  verbal  con-  _        ttt     ^    tt  r^ 

traction  above  indicated.    The  oldest  form  is  ^^^'  IV.— Of  Verbal  Cobruptioms. 

pot  first.  These  are  in  many  respects  identical  with  ver- 

Acarcania,  now  Caraia ;  Aciris,  Acri ;  Adra^  bal  contraction ;  bnt  there  are  many  changes  of 
num,  Aderao ;  £nona,  Nona ;  i£nus.  In ;  words  from  their  original  form  which  could  not 
Agrigentum,  Gergenti ;  Aletium,  Lecci ;  Alex-  be  included  under  that  denomination ;  and, 
aodria,  Scanderia ;  Alexandrium,  Scandalia;  thei '-  re,  a  few  separate  remarks  may  be  applied 
Aluta,Alth;  Ambiana,  Amiens ;  Amisia,  Erase;    toti  •    here. 

Amisus,  Amid;  Amphipolis,  Emboli;  Antipolis,  1.  ^ords  that  are  new,  strange,  and  unusual 
Antibe ;  Aquas  Sextis,  Aix ;  Arelatum,  Aries ;  (as  all  foreign  terms  are  when  first  imported  and 
Anenariaria,  Arzen;  Ateste,  Este;-  Agusta,  adapted  both  to  the  ear  and  the  mouth)  are 
Aosta ;  Augustodunum,  Autun ;  Auximum,  most  liable  to  be  corrapted  or  changed  from  their 
t^rao;  Barathra,  Bmta;  Borbetomagtis, Worms;  original  form.  There  is  an  idiom  in  the  sounds 
Cabilonum,  Challon ;  Cssar  Augusta,  Saragossa;  and  in  the  pronunciation  of  every  people,  as  wel* 
^geris,  Loire;  Mvandrus,  Madre;  Matrona,  as  in  their  phraseology;  and  they  naturally  bring 
Mame ;  Metaums,  Marro ;  Magantiacum,  Mentz ;  the  sounds  and  pronunciation  and  words  of  other 
Rhodanus,  Rhone;  Thessalonica,  Salonichi;  languages  (when  introduced  among  them)  to 
Garienus,  Yar ;  Eboracum,  York ;  Castelluro,  their  own  idiom  or  manner.  The  French  (as 
Cassel ;  Conimbrica,  Coimbra ;  Damascus,  the  Greeks  did  before  them)  do  so  professedly 
J^amas ;  Foram  Julii,  Friuli ;  Lugdunum,  and  systematically ;  and  all  people,  however  un* 
Lyons;  Novesiuro,  Neus;  Noviodunum,  Noyon;  intentionally,  do  so  to  a  considerable  extent 
Telo  Martins,  Toulon;  Tridentum,  Trent,  &c.  Hence  the  reason  why  words  adopted  from 
^-  other  languages  are  often  so  much  disguised. 

These  instances,  besides  answering  the  imme-  like  foreigners  in  the  costume  of  the  country, 
diate  purpose,  serve  also  to  exemplify  nearly  all  that  their  original  features  can  hardly  be  reco^ 
the  ttsixal  alphabetical  interchanges  and  transmn-  nised.  Who  would  suppose,  for  instance,  thai 
tations.  It  may  be  observed,  that  many  names  omx  yes,  yf a,  oy,9x^  the  French  out?  There  is 
^  places  whose  orthography  has  been  fixed,  are    not  a  .single  letter  the  same.     The  same  thing 
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would  happen  Co  woids  of  recent  impoitation,  ii  the  genius  of  Swift  nor  the  taste  of  Addison  was 

we  did  not,  by  a  son  of  lashionahle  pedantry  fully  equal. 

and  servility  in  borrowing  almost  peculiar  tousy^!  vr^-kv                    n 

|.ut  the  new  patches  of  French  orthography  as  ^^^'  V— Of  Ellipsis, or  Sybtactic  Abbr^. 

•Fell  as  French  pronunciation  upon  the  old  gar-  vi axiom. 

ment  of  our  language,  which  was  sufficiently  That  which  is  here  udicated  has  the  same  res 

motley  before ;  for  no  confusion  of  tongues  or  lation  to  composition,  i.  e.  to  sentences  and 

mixture  of  all  the  dialects  of  Babylon  could  well  members  of  sentences,  as  verbal  contraction  has 

equal  it  in  anomalies.  to  single  and  separate  words :  the  one  is  the 

2.  Words  that  are  long  and  hard  or  difficult  leaving  out  of  letters  and  syllables ;  the  other  is 
are  always  liable  (before  language  is  fixed  by  the  omitting  of  whole  words.  Both  are  to  be 
grammars  and  dictionaries)  to  be  much  cor-  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner;  both  origi- 
rupled,  or  changed  from  their  first  form.  This  nate  in  carelessness,  or  hurry,  or  the  love  of  ease, 
has  been  already  indicated.  natural  to  all  men ;  who  usually  take  the  shortest 

3.  Words  much  in  use,  or  which  frequently  cut  to  the  object  of  their  thoughts  and  affections, 
pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  hurry  of  com-  and  employ  elliptic  modes  of  expression,  for 
mon  discourse,  are  exceedingly  liable  to  be  cor-  the  same  reason  that  they  adopt  short-hand  and 
rupted.  Hence,  all  familiar  household  words  other  contractions  or  abridgments  of  labor.  This 
(and  that  part  of  our  language  which  has  de-  is  ever  their  short,  direct  course,  when  enga^d 
scended  from  Saxon  times  consists  chiefly  of  in  good  earnest  about  their  wishes  and  wants, 
such)  are  usually  much  more  metamorphosed  their  business  and  necessities.  From  Taxioiis 
in  process  of  time  than  the  learned  oi  literary  causes,  manner,  or  style,  wUl  differ  among  in- 
and  scientific  terms  of  a  people :  hence,  also,  the  dividuals  and  among  nations :  that  of  one  may 
etymologic  difficulty  attending  the  paurticles  of  be  exceedingly  full  and  redundant  in  expression; 
every  language.  that  of  another  may  be  as  remarkable  K>r  shoit- 

4.  The  terminations  are  the  parts  of  words  ness  and  abbreviation :  some  from  mental  taste 
wliich  are  most  liable  to  be  corrupted,  as  is  eyi-  and  habit  are  lavish  of  words,  as  Cicero  ;  otliers 
dent  from  a  careful  inspection  of  any  given  num-  are  sparing  of  them,  as  Sallust.  There'are  over- 
ber  of  terms.  The  physical  reason  of  this  seems  powering  temptations  to  verbal  redundancy  and 
to  be,  that  all  men,  being  naturally  idle  and  prolixity;  as  when  attorneys  and  reviewers^  or, 
careless,  are  usually  impatient  to  get  to  the  end  perchance,  encyclopedists,  are  paid  so  much  per 
of  any  thing  they  have  to  do  or  say ;  and  there-  sheet ;  and  there  are  temptations  to  the  opposite 
fure  hurry  the  one  out  of  their  hands  and  the  extreme,  as  when  the  writer  has  to  pay  ror  an 
other  out  of  their  mouth  badly  finished.  The  advertisement;  for  his  words  are  likely  to  be  few, 
above  fact,  as  well  as  th  a  immediately  preced-  even  if  not  well  ordered.  But  all  such  consi* 
ing  it,  has  been  treated  o  by  Horne  Tooke  with  derations  produce  no  sensible  effect  on  the  Ian- 
all  the  acuteness  and  dext  rity  which  he  applied  guage  of  a  people,  which  is  always  tending  to 
so  successfully  to  his  subject,  when  his  under-  abbreviation  in  all  its  modes  of  expression ;  for 
standing  was  not  biassed  by  theory.  there  is  this  difference  between  the  contraction  of 

5.  There  are  many  verbal  corruptions  which  words  and  that  of  expressions :  the  former  may 
originated  not  in  carelessness,  hurry,  or  mere  be  checked  in  process  of  time,  the  latter  never 
mispronunciation,  but  in  deception  occasioned  can  be  checked ;  and  though  there  be  inconve- 
by  similitude  of  sound,  in  new,  strange,  or  fo-  nieoces  as  well  ss  advantages  atteniling  this 
reign  words,  to  that  of  some  others  well  known :  elliptic  process,  it  is  amenable  to  a;o  gram^ 
thus,  Chartreuse,  was  corrupted  into  Charter^  matic  law,  and,  therefore,  is  always  in  foil  ope- 
Hoiue;    asparagus,    corrupted    into    sparrow-  ration. 

grass ;  reticle,  ridicule ;  lustrino.  It.  a  shining  That  which  is  now  under  consideration  was 

silk,  corrupted  into  lutestring ;  Benzoin,  Benjor  too  obvious  to  escape  observation,  and  there- 

tniii ;  lantema,  corrupted  into  lanthom,  as  there  fore  it  has  been  frequently  noticed  by  philolo- 

happened  to  be  horn  in  the  old  lantern,  &c.  Sec.  gical  and  metaphysical  vrriters,  as,  for  instance. 

Thus  did  sheer  ignorance  produce  many  strange  by  the  ingenious  Tucker:  it  was  familiar,  indeed, 

corruptions,   as  well  as   an    etymology     con-  to  mere  grammarians;  but  Mr.  Home  Tooke 

temptibly  absurd.  has  treated  of  ellipsis  in  such  a  clear,  full,  and 

6.  It  is  with  the  ignorant  and  the  uneducated  satisfactory  manner,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  en- 
that  the  grossest  verbal  corruptions  chiefly  ori-  large  on  the  question  in  this  place,  and  there- 
ginate  and  abound ;   hence  they  have,  for  the  fore,  a  few  illustrations  will  suflice. 

most  part,  a  radical  meanness  and  vulgarity  about  It  is  diflicult  (if,  indeed,  possible)  to  select  a 

them  (unless  they  have  descended  from  Saxon  singlesentenceorexpression  which  is  not  elliptic, 

literature,  and  possess  the  dignity  of  Gothic  an-  Take  such   instances  as  the  following,   wnidi 

tiqnity) ;  for  they  never  possessed  sufficient  merit  happen  to  occur  at  the  moment :  A  prince  of 

to  rise  to  any  office  of  distinction  or  station  of  the  blood,  i.  e.  blood  royal,  or  royal  blood  ;  a 

respectability.     Not  to  adduce  such  striking  in-  man  of  color,  i.  e.  dark  color;  a  man  of  rank, 

stances  of  gross  corruptions,  as  bamboozUf  bother,  of  family,  of  fortune,  &c.,  i.  e.  of  high  rank,  of 

•balderdash,  rip  or  rep  (i.  e.  reprobate),  demirip,  good  family,  of  great  fortune,  &c.      Nor  is  the 

&c.  Sec. :  even  such  instances  as  hint,  i.  e.  inti-  ellipsis  filled  up  by  thus  supplying  such  omitted 

mate,  get,  git,  gist(ue,  gesta,  i.  e.  res  gesta),  terms,  for  there  is  hardly  a  single  word,  if,  indeed, 

&€.,  are  rather  low  words :  and  hence  the  diffi-  any  word,  in  any  single  expression,  which  h»d 

culty  of  supporting  the  familiar  or  middle  style  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  more  words  connected 

with  sufficient  dignity  :  a  task  to  which  neither  with  it;  which  were  dropped^  became  the 
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ing  of  tfaeczpresskm  having  been  once  well  esta^  notice;  but,  if  we  do  not  attend  to  die  distinct 
blished  and  effectually  anociated  with  some  of  mwining  produced  by  the  combination  of  words, 
the  leading  tenns,  the  other  could  be  omitted,  we  shall  be  inyolved  in  not  only  etymologic  and 
and  yet  the  signification  retained.  For  example,  grammatic,  but  logical  or  metaphysical  absurdi- 
in  th«  expressionyman  of  quality — man  is  a  con-  ties,  such  as  those  which  are  so  plentifully  spread 
traction  of  human,  which  requires  being,  or  over  grammars,  and  dictionaries,  and  metaphy- 
some  equivalent  word,  if  the  ellipsis  be  filled  sical  disquisitions.  For  instance :  the  real  at- 
up,  to  be  cosnected  with  it :  then  quality  (a  con-  tempt  (a  very  unsuccessful  one)  of  almost  the 
traction  of  equality,  as  quaiis  is  of  sequalis)  ma-  whole  of  the  Herculean  labor  of  Dr.  Johnson  is 
nifestly  requires  to  be  connected  with  other  to  give,  not,  as  it  professes,  verbal,  but  syntactic 
words;  for  without  their  assistance,  it  could  not  meanings ;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  it  assigns 
express  the  meaning  which  is  now  suggested  ot  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  significations  to  one  word, 
indicated  by  it.  There  is,  in  reality,  ellipsis  it  might  have  assigned  as  many  hundreds.  It 
(i.  e.  sometiiing  left  out)  not  only  in  every  ex-  is,  indeed,  as  so  often  pronounced,  a  great  work, 
pression,  but  in  almost  every  important  word;  but  it  is  not  great  enough  by  many  thousand  de- 
SQch  as  forma,  (meaning  beauty)  i.  e.  forma  ve-  grees  for  its  real  though  not  professed  purpose; 
Dosta;  libel,  i.  e.  libdlus  famosus,  &c.  &c.  And  in  reference  to  which  it  is  truly  little. 
to  each  of  such  words,  the  synecdoche  of  the  Syntactic,  being  entirely  distinct  (though  not 
grammarians  (that  is,  a  part  put  for  the  whole,  independent  of  the  verbal  as  that  it  of  the  syn- 
or,  as  the  word  implies,  something  that  is  not  tactic)  from  verbal  signification ;  it  follows  that 
expressed  is  implied  in  or  to  be  taken  with  that  the  elliptic  process  can  proceed  almost,  if  not 
which  is  expressed)  as  really  belongs,  as  in  those  altogether,  interminably,  without  absolutely  de- 
caaes  where  they  have  applied  the  term.  For  ex*  feating  (though  it  may  and  often  does  mar)  the 
ample,  &mosus  requires  malus,  or  some  equi-  purpose  of  language ;  so  that,  in  process  of  time, 
lent  term ;  or  radier,  (ama,  the  noun  on  which  there  is,  in  every  sentence,  every  member  of  a 
the  adjective  is  formed,  requires  mala;  foriama  sentence,  every  expression,  and  almost  every 
of  itadf  means  merely  a  saying  or  report :  when,  word,  much  more  implied  than  is  expressed ; 
therefore,  a  djrslogistic,  i.  e.  taken  in  a  bad  much  more  indicated  than  is  really  signified  by 
sense,  it  had  originally  mala  or  some  equivalent  the  sign  employed ;  which  acts  as  a  prompter 
word  connected  with  it  rather  than  reciter  or  narrator.  Mr.  Dugald 
Not  to  dwell  longer  on  what  is  so  very  obvious,  Stewart  is  not  fiur  from  the  truth  when  he  says, 
that  proof  and  illustration  are  alike  redundant;  that  the  office  of  language  b  not  so  much  to  con- 
this  seems  the  proper  place  to  explain  a  matter  vey  ideas  as  to  call  up  trains  of  thought  in  the 
connected  with  it,  not  quite  so  evident,  and  Blind.  The  only  thing  about  the  statement  to 
which,  therefore,  has  been  very  little  considered ;  which  we  demur,  is  the  term  office  (as  if  such 
not  only  by  the  common  class  of  writers  on  phi-  were  the  original  design  and  use  and  formation 
lolo^,  and  logic,  and  metaphysics,  but  even  by  of  language),  and  the  subserviency  to  a  particular 
the  acute  Home  Tooke,  whose  antipathy  to  such  theory  intended  by  the  remark, 
writings  as  those  of  Harris  and  lora  Monboddo  c  «ri  n^  nir  «t  o 
seems,  in  some  instances,  to  have  obscured  his  ^ect.  VI.-The  Mutations  of  Veebal  Sig- 
oDdetstanding  or  biassed  his  judgment.  That  nification  Considered. 
all  words  have  originally  a  distinct,  separate^  That  the  significations  of  words,  as  well  as  their 
independent  meaning  of  their  own,  is  a  point  external  form  (their  spelling  and  pronunciation), 
which  he  has  labored  with  as  much  success  as  are  changed  in  the  course  of  time,  is  abundantly 
acnteness  ;  but  there  is  another  consideration  manifest.  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  indeed,  asserts — 
which,  so  for  as  we  remember,  he  has  overlooked,  *  Every  word  retains  always  one  and  the  same 
or  which  he  has  refused  to  admit,  viz.  that  there  meaning.  Unnoticed  abbreviation  in  construc- 
ts a  syntactic  as  well  as  verbal  meaning ;  i.  e.  tion  and  difference  of  position  have  caused  the 
there  is  a  meaning  effected  in  composition,  which  appearance  of  fiuctuation,  and  have  misled  the 
cnonot  exist  without  it;  for  no  word  or  number  grammarians  of  all  languages  both  ancient  and 
of  words  can,  by  any  possibility,  convey  that  modern.' 

signification  which  is  conveyed  by  a  sentence,  That  a  word  generally  retains  one  and  the 
any  more  than  the  figures  of  arithmetic  can  indi-  same  meaning  is  certainly  true ;  but  that  every 
cate  separately  what  they  do  by  every  possible  word  always  retains  one  and  the  same  meaning, 
node  of  combination.  The  supposition,  indeed,  is  a  proposition  contrary  to  the  most  decisive 
would  be  as  absurd  as  to  believe  that  a  thing  can  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  on  such  a  subject, 
he  and  not  be  at  the  same  time.  Now,  though  Indeed  it  would  be  very  unaccountable  if  all  the 
we  cannot  say  that  the  meaning  of  words  in  grammarians  of  all  languages,  both  ancient  and 
composition,  or  when  put  together  to  make  a  modem,  had  been  misled  by  mere  appearances 
sentence,  is  independent  of  that  meaning  which  to  believe  that  words  have  secondary  as  well  as 
each  of  them  has  separately  (as  may  be  inversely  primary  meanings,  if  no  such  distinction  really 
affirmed),  yet  we  can  sa^,  and  do  affirm,  that  exist.  But  the  question  admits  of  being  easily 
that  the  one  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  other,  settled  by  obvious  and  indisputable  facts.  Syco- 
And,  if  this  feet  be  lost  sight  of,  we  are  likely  to  phant,  for  instance,  originally  meant  an  'nforroer 
&1)  into  as  great  errors  as  in  supposing,  with  (one  who  gave  information  against  persons  ex- 
Hams,  that  many  woids  nave  no  meaning  at  all  porting  figs,  the  exporting  of  which  was  forbidden 
till  they  are  put  together ;  as  if  composition  had  by  law  at  Athens),  now  it  means  a  flatterer :  bea- 
a  creative  power  of  producing  something  out  of  then  originally  meant  of  or  belonging  to  a  nation 
nothing.    This  is  so  absurd  as  hardly  to  merit  (like  Gentile  from  Gens) :    pagan    originally 
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^eant  a  villager ;  but  both  these  terms  hare  long  of  a  similar  nature  and  origin :  Pagan  primarily 
meant  an  idolater  or  worshipper  of  false  gods :  means  a  rillager,  a  countryman ;  or,  as  we  have 
Caesar,  at  one  time  was  a  proper  name  (and,  it  corrupted  through  the  medium  of  the  French 
perhaps,  before  that,  meant  having  bushy  hair),  organs  of  speech,  a  peatarU :  but  the  peasantt 
but  it  has  long  meant,  as  in  Germany,  Kaiser,  continued  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers;  and 
and  in  Russ,  Czar,  an  emperor;  which  word,  worshipped  Pavor  a^id  Pallor,  and  Pan  and 
t;mperor,  originally  meant  the  commander  or  Priapus,  in  the  old  way  of  their  first  faith  and 
general  of  an  army.  A  hundred  such  instances  early  associations,  long  afler  the  inhabitants  of 
might  be  easily  collected.  The  question  here  is  Home  and  of  the  large  towns  had  turned  from 
about  a  fact ;  not  the  manner  of  accounting  for  Heathenism  to  Christianity.  Hence,  the  word 
it,  or  the  process  by  which  it  was  effected;  which  for  villager  or  peasant  was  associated  in  the 
is,  perhaps,  after  all,  what  Mr.  Tooke  intended ;  minds  of  the  Christians,  i.  e.  the  town*s  people, 
50  that  we  may  have  been  all  the  while  contend-  with  the  idea  of  idolater  or  worshipper  of  false 
ing  witli  a  phantom, — which,  however,  it  is  gods;  and,  being  thus  associated,  it  was  soon 
worth  while  to  put  down.  identified  vrith  and  exclusively  indicative  of  that 
The  reasons  of  all  such  shiflings  and  changes  idea,  like  the  term  heathen,  A  thoujand  such 
of  verbal  sicrni  heat  ion  are  very  obvious  afler  a  illustrations  might  be  given  of  the  same  process, 
little  enquiry  and  reflection.  Indeed,  they  have  of  a  similar  changing  or  shifting  of  verbal  tigni- 
already  been  virtually  explained ;  and  therefore,  fication ;  so  that  Home  Tooke  wrote  more  con- 
to  avoid  repetition,  we  sliall  only  subjoin  a  few  fidently  than  advisedly  when  he  asserted,  that 
remarks.  As  almost  every  expression  (if  there  every  word  always  retains  one  and  the  same 
be  any  exception)  is  elliptical ;  so,  with  almost  meaning.  It  is  true,  as  he  supposes,  that  ahbre- 
every  word  (if,  here,  also  any  exception  exist),  viation  in  construction  and  coainge  oi  potUion  do 
tliere  are  several  ideas  associated  in  the  mind  of  cause  appearances  of  fluctuations,  where  no  fiuc- 
those  who  employ  it,  besides  the  individual  idea  tuations  really  exist ;  but  there  are  many  changes 
which  it  was  intended  to  indicate.  The  reason  of  verbal  meaning  which  cannot  thus  be  ac- 
of  this  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  metaphjrsical  counted  for,  and  which  are  explicable  only  on 
abstrusity  of  theory  or  of  explanation.  There  is  the  principle  of  the  association  of  ideas  in  the 
no  such  entity  in  either  the  natural  ox  moral,  human  mind,  resulting  from  and  answering  to  the 
physical  or  metaphysical  world,  as  disconnected  complex  nature  of  things  as  existing  in  the  uni- 
individuality.  There  is  not  any  one  single  entity,  verse,  and,  therefore,  as  presented  to  the  hwnan 
bo  it  an  object  of  our  senses,  a  sensation,  au  senses. 

idea,  a  perception,  a  notion,  or  whatever  we  Metonymy,  like  syaecdoche,  as  handed  down 

knay  choose  to  call  it,  which  can  exist  alone  or  6om  antiquity,  is  mingled  with  error ;  but  it  has 

in  absolute  solitude  and  separation  from  com-  evidently  a  basis  or  substance  of  truth;  and 

panv.     However,  much,  therefore,  it  may  be  in-  neither  Quintilian  nor  Vossius  was  wide  of  the 

tended  as  the  sole  or  exclusive  object  of  indica-  mark  of  correct  definition,  when  it  was  defined 

tion  by  any  verbal  sign,  or  by  any  contrivance  by  the  first,  *  The  putting  of  one  word  for  ano- 

whatever,  it  is  afler  all  but  one  of  a  flock  or  ther,'  and  by  the  last, '  A  trope,  which  changes 

group:  it  maybe  the  first  or  largest  of  the  flock;  the  name  of  things  that  are  naturally  united, 

it  may  be  the  most  prominent  figure  in   the  but  in  such  a  manner  as  that  one  is  not  the 

group ;  it  may  occupy  the  fore-ground  in  the  essence  of  the  other.' 

rr^KrS°\^"V!i.-fi»^*''Z.!rTjr**1l^  sect.   VII._ThE   WPPEKNT   K.NM  OF  Mwi- 

a  numher  of  other  entities.  He*"***  what  \  Jieo  .,  «  .^^ 
the  principle  of  mental  associ  m.  or  . ,  a3so-  "«»  '"  ^"»*^  Siomkicatio.. 
ciation  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  so  liberally  Joso-  These  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
phised  since  the  days  of  the  philosopner  of  particulars: — 1.  When  the  name  for  a  class  of 
Malmsbury.  beings  comes  in  process  of  time  to  indicate  a 
The  fact  above  indicated,  i.  e.  the  complex  or  circumstance  or  peculiarity  connected  with  them: 
gregarious  nature  of  ideas,  is  the  origin  of  many  as,  Heathen  or  Pagcn^  to  denote  Idolater;  Scy- 
shiftings  or  mutations  of  verbal  signification,  thian,  Goth,  Turk,  Tartar,  Vandal,  &c.,  to  de- 
Here  a  single  illustration  is  better  than  a  thou-  note  barbarity  and  cruelty,  or  any  person 
sand  sentences.  Take  an  instance  already  ad-  remarkable  for  these  qualities  :  Jew,  to  indicate 
duced.  Heathen  primarily  means  of  a  nation;  or,  any  one  remarkably  false  and  overreaching,  &c 
taken  substantively,  i.  e.  elliptically,  one  of  a  &c.  Here  a  hundred  instances  might  be  given, 
nation ;  and,  in  the  plural  (ethnicoi,  as  it  occurs  all  agreeing  as  to  genus,  but  differing  as  to 
in  the  New  Testament),  the  natioru:  but  the  species. 

nations  of  the  earth  were  all  considered,  by  the  2.  When  names,  originally  descriptive  of  of- 

Jews,  idolaters,  or  worshippers  of  false  gods :  the  fice,  agency,  ficc.,  come  to  be  merely  obscure 

word  for  nations  was  so  associated  from  the  first  titles  or  empty  compliments ;  as,  duke,  marquis^ 

with  this  idea,  as  to  be,  in  process  of  time,  iden-  count,  earl,  lord,  knight,  squire,  Mr., Sir,  madam, 

tified  with  and  indicative  of  it  only.    This  Jew-  lady,  Miss,  &c,  &c.    All  such  words  may  be 

ish  idiom  (with  many  other  Jewish  notions  and  compared  to  the  Roman  emperors,  who  were 

idioms)  accompanied  the  Christians  (who  were,  great  whilst  living,  but  who  acquired  deification 

at  first,  nearly  all  Jews)  from  Judea  into  Europe,  by  death. 

where  it  remains  to  the  present  day :  and  in  the  3.  When  old  names  remain,  though  that  to 

use  of  all  such  words  as  Heathen  and  Gentile,  which  they  were    originally  applied,  and  of 

we,  Christians  and  nations  as  we  are,  speak  afler  which  they  were  descriptive,  has  ceased,  or  has 

the  manner  of  the  Jews.    Take  another  instance  been  superseded  by  something  elae:  as,  papei, 
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originaUy  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  flag  or  leaf:  very  honoiable  in  one  dialect  of  a  language  and 

volnme,  i.  e.  something  rollea   up — a  scroll ;  part  of  a  country,  are  very  dishonoiable  in  ano- 

burg,  burgh,  burrow,  was  originally  a  fortifica-  tber;  and  this  forms  one  of  the  most  obstinate 

tion  or  fortified    place ;     proTince    originally  difficulties  which  the  natives  of  Scotland  have 

signified  a  conquest,  or  country  gained  by  sue-  to  contend  with,  in  speaking  and  writing  £n- 

cessfiil  war.    Words  of  this  description  are  very  gUsh  aneeably  to  polite  usage :  for,  z%  the  dialect 

numerous.  of  the  North  is  older  by  three  or  four  centuries 

4.  When  words,  expressive  of  action  or  than  that  of  tlie  South,  persons  accjstomed  to 
quality,  are  appropriated  to  objects  as  common  or  the  old-fashioned  dialect  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
proper  names.  This  is  the  most  prolific  origin  they  are  keeping  the  very  best  company  when 
of  verbal  multiplication  or  vocabular  auementar  guilty  of  employing  most  vulgar  and  disreputa> 
tion;  for  thus  an  indefinite  number  of  nouns  ble  expressions.  This  ^t  accounts  not  only  for 
are  produced  by  a  few  verbs  and  adjectives :  the  Scotticisms,  but  for  the  vulgarisms  so  oflen 
thusy^ocf,  Jeaty  fight,  fit,  &c.,  are  all  originally  detected  in  the  productions  of  those  beyond  the 
one  word ;  and  thus  the  names  of  many  animals  Tweed,  who  have  written  vrith  freedom  and 
and  oatural  objects,  as  well  as  of  metaphysical  energy  ;  as  it  accounts  also,  on  the  other  side, 
entities,  are  resolvable  into  one  adjective,  or  one  for  &e  artificial  stiffiaess  and  polished  feebleness 
veib ;  which  one  adjective  or  verb  is  so  exceed-  of  those  Scottish  authors,  who  sacrifice  all  to 
ingly  diversified  in  spelling  and  pronounciation,  taste — ^who  dread  nothing  so  much  as  the  im- 
partly  by  design  ana  partly  from  accident,  as  to  putation  of  vulgarity,  and  who  covet  nothing  so 
seem  not  one  and  the  same  word,  but  a  great  much  as  the  reputation  of  elegant  writing.  It 
multitude  of  separate  and  independent  words :  wruld  be  easy  to  produce  instances ;  but  they 
bence,  one  of  the  causes  of  tautology,  inanity,  might  appear  invidious. 

obscurity,  and  absurdity,  so  often  observable  in        We  have  noticed  that  many  words  become 

the  speeches  and  writings  of  man.  vulgar  in  process  of  time,  merely  from  being 

5.  Whes  a  word  shifts  from  a  primary  to  a  old-fashioned ;  but  old  fashions  are  frequently 
secondary  meaning,  or,  when  it  passes  over  to  a  brought  up  again ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  senti- 
concomitant  idea,  or  from  the  cause  to  the  ef-  mental  archaism  raging  at  present  among  the 
feet,  or  vice  vers&.  This  is  essentially  the  same  lovers  of  the  olden  literature,  who,  ever  and 
as  1,  only  in  a  more  comprehensive  form  to  pre-  anon,  cite  an  obsolete  phraseology  for  the  very 
vent  mistake.  nonce  of  showing  its  whilom  beauty,  too  long 

6.  When  a  word  is  employed  metaphorioally;  suffered  to   wrinkle   unad mired  in  neglected, 
for  the  very  term  metaphor,  as  also  trope^  in^  desuetude.    If  utility  coald  be  put  in  competi-. 
ports  a  changing  ^  turning  of  the  word  to  ano-  tion  vrith  sentimentality,  we  would  address  a 
tber   ase   than  that  which   it  originally  bad.  word  of  enquiry,  or  of  exhortation,   to  these 
Many  words  have  lost  their  literal,  and  retain  admirers  of  the  antique  in  literature ;  but  the 
only  their  roetaphoric  import  or  use ;  many  have  fit  will  not  last  long ;  for  the  sentimental  pas-, 
patted  back  m>m  their  metaphoric  to  a  literal,  sion  is  extremely  inconstant:  and  though  some 
or  more  propcriy  to  an  unmetaphoric,  apolica-  words  that  had  become  both  vulgar  and  ob- , 
tion.  solete,  have  been  thrown  up  to  the  very  top  of, 

c        YTTTT     TT  T^  fashionable  literature,  there  is  some  danger  of  a . 

Sect.  VIII.— Verbal  Diversities  as  to  re-action,  and  that  many  of  the  happiest  phrases 

Rawk  or  Respectability.  ^f  Shakspeare  will  be  hackneyed  into  contemp- 

As  the  members  of  a  community  range  in  tible  vulgarity, 
different  classes  of  political  rank,  so  do  the        3.  Many  words  become  vulgar,  in  course  of 

voids  of  a  language.    There  are  here,  also,  high  time,  in  consequence  of  being  associated  with 

and  low  and  middle  classes.    On  these  distino-  gross  objects,  actions,  and  ideas;  and  the  notion 

tions  a  few  remarks  will  suffice.  of  grossness  is  every  day  becoming  more  fasti- 

1.  A  large  class  of  the  lower  orders  of  words  dious  in  a  state  of  progressive  refinement.  This 
has  been  already  indicated :  for  those  gross  ver-  is  one  of  the  most  operative  causes  of  mutation 
bal  corruptions  which  have  originated  with  the  in  living  languages :  and  it  is  amusing  to  ob- 
ignorant  and  the  uneducated  (and  which  have  not  serve  the  variety  of  attempts  that  are  made  to 
descended  from  Gothic  antiquity,  when  ignorance  clothe  gross  entities  and  vulgar  ideas  in  decent 
bad  the  honor  of  being  universal)  are  radically  and  polite  phraseology,  and  the  rapid  succession 
vulgar,  and  permanently  doomed  to  hopeless  of  terms  that  are  first  degraded  and  then  dis- 
degradation.  carded  in  the  performance  of  this  ungracious 

2.  Many  words  are  low  or  vulgar  for  the  same  duty.  Not  to  present  the  most  obvious,  and, 
reason  that  old-fashioned  garbs  are  so  considered;  therefore,  the  most  disgusting  instances,  i.  e.  to 
for  there  is  a  fashion  in  language  as  in  other  our  refined  notions  and  sensibilities,  take  the  fol- 
things,  and,  like  that  of  the  world,  it  is  ever  lowing :  guU  was,  at  one  time,  a  very  decent 
passing  away.  New  terms  and  expressions  and  term,  and  fit  to  appear  at  the  very  top  of  Sa?:on 
modes  of  speech  are  constantly  displacing  the  literature;  but  it  became  so  very  rude,  upon 
old,  which  linger  among  the  lower  classes  long  long  and  familiar  acquaintance,  as  to  be  wholly 
after  they  have  been  discarded  by  those  who  are  unbearable  in  any  genteel  family,  and  was  turned 
at  the  fountain  of  influence ;  and  the  very  cir-  off  for  no  fault  in  the  world  but  vulgarity :  its 
cumstance  of  obsolete  words  and  expressions  place  was  supplied  by  6e%,  which  was  long 
heing  found  only,  or  chiefly,  among  the  lower  considered  a  very  well-bred  term,  and  fit  to  ap- 
claases  in  society,  stamps  their  character  and  seals  pear  in  the  very  best  company.  But,  haviitp;  be- 
th^  &te.    Thus  the  same  words,  which  are  come  disgustingly  vulgar,  it  has  also  been  turned 
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out  of  good  BOQiety ;  and,  for  the  present,  stomach  All  our  words,  indeed,  are,  properly  speakings 

and  abdomeny  two  learned  foreigners,   sttp).ljr,  of  learned  origin;  and  many  of  them  mav  har^ 

between  them,  as  well  as  they  can,  the  place  of  been  introduced  unnecessarily ;   but  mere  pe- 

beUy  ;  but  they  are  only  upon  trial,  and  there  is  dantry  has  had  very  little  share  in  their  intro- 

no  chance  whatever  that  they  will  long  give  sa-  duction.    They  have,  ibr  the  most  part,  been 

tis^tion.    It  is  supposed,  indeed,  that  genteel  adopted,  not  from  the  classic,  but  from  the  lovr 

people,  finding  so  much  trouble  with  such  at-  and   (strange  as  the  association  may  appear) 

tenaants,  will  contrive,  in  future,  to  do  without  philosophic  Latin ;  not  directly  from  the  schools, 

them  altogether.    The  fact  is,  that  pantomime  or  from  mere  scholars ;  but  from  the  professions, 

can  be  successfully  substituted  for  much  of  the  and  in  connexion  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 

old  vulgar  drama  of  real  life.    It  may  be  urged,  institutions,  and  inventions,  and  improvements, 

that  all  this  results  from  false  refinement  and  and  business  of  life.    The  schools  and  colleges 

delicacy,  and  that  things  ought  to  be  called  by  are,  indeed,  distant  reservoirs  of  the  regular  sup 

their  proper  names.      But  this  is  a  Utopian  plies ;  but  the  cisterns  whence  they  are  directly 

doctrine  wherever  there  is  such  an  entity  as  re-  received,  the  immediate  channels  of  communi- 

finement ;  and  when  the  question  is  about  the  cation,    are   government,    legislation,  jurispru* 

degree,  or  the  extent,  who  is  to  be  judge  or  so-  dence,  theology,  physic,  &c.  fcc. ;  or,  to  include 

vereign  arbiter?    The  calling  of  gross  things  by  all  in  two  words,  the  sciences  and  the  arts.  The 

their  proper  names  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  great  agents  in  the  formation  of  our  language  (is 

the  dead  languages.     Many  instances  similar  to  of  every  language)  have  been  authors  (such  as 

the  above  might  be  presented.  ever  had  any  influence — for  there  are  many 

4.  There  is  a  set  of  low  words  and  phrases  writings  that  never  had  readers)  and  oratoQ, 
which  originate  in  wretched  metaphor,  or  in  al-  le^slators  and  lawyers,  ministers  of  state  and 
lusions  to  things  of  a  mean  and  sordid  nature,  ministers  of  religion,  physicians  and  apothe- 
sach  as  the  following :  to  cram  a  tubfect  or  person  caries,  inventors  and  improvers  in  aU  the 
down  any  one's  throat,  or  to  saddle  him  with  a  sciences  and  arts  which  are  in  any  respect  con- 
heavy  expense,  or  to  blink  his  argument,  or  to  nected  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  men. 
haul  him  over  the  coals,  or  to  put  him  in  ik  clefts  These  are  the  influential,  the  assimilating,  the 
stick.  All  such  expressions  can  never  be  ele-  transmuting  agents  of  every  people.  Hence  the 
vated  into  lasting  dignity,  however  closely  they  obvious  reason,  as  before  intimated,  why  the 
may  be  associated  with  the  genius  of  a  Swifl  or  English  language  is  partly  Greek,  but  chieflj 
a  Butler  (just  as  low-life  may  be  associated  with  Latin. 

the  genius  of  Hogarth) ;  nay,  though  they  may  Slcr.  IX.— VocABUtAii  Reduvdaisct   axd 

have  the  high  sanction  of  parliamentary  actho-  DcFicf  ckcy.* 

rity ;  and  certainly,  though  not  omnipotent,  it  can  These  extremes  not  only  meet  in  the  same  lan- 

Droduce  very  extraordinary  effects  upon   the  guage ;  but  in  proportion  as  it  is  remarkable  for 

rerbal  currency  of  the  kingdom.  the  one,  it  is  also  remarkable  for  the  other.  The 

It  is  not  necessary  to  indicate  the  respectable  most  defective  and  least  philosophic  languages 
classes  of  words,  which  are  of  course  too  nume-  present  these  attributes  so  strikingly  as  (o  render 
lous  to  be  easily  arranged  under  distinct  denomi-  them  obvious  to  every  enquirer.  Take,  for  ex- 
nations.  In  general  those  terms  and  expressions,  ample,  the  Saxon,  which  is  evidently  what  all 
and  modes  of  speech,  which  have  the  highest  languages  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  remark- 
political,  intellectual,  literary,  and  scientific  ori-  able  for  vocabular  redundancy  and  vocabular 
gin,  possess  the  greatest  digniw ;  for  the  general  deficiency :  they  have  too  many  and  too  few 
tendency  is  for  words  to  sink  m>m  a  higher  to  a  words :  they  have  too  many  of  one  sort  and  too 
lower — not  to  rise  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  rank,  few  of  another :  they  have  a  superfluous  malti- 
Instancea  of  the  latter  process  are,  for  the  most  tude  of  words  of  general  import,  but  they  are 
part,  those  of  extraordinary  individual  merit,  poor  and  destitute  of  particular,  distinctive,  and 
Thus,  terms  which  were  at  first  objected  to  as  oieflnitive  terms :  they  will  furnish  you  widi  a 
Scotticisms  (such  as  the  verb  notice,  &c.),  and  thousand  names  for  one  and  the  same  entity 
provincialisms,  or  as  too  technical  and  plebeian  (like  the  wonderful  Arabic,  to  which  its  adnii- 
tor  classic  composition,  have,  in  course  of  time,  rers  give  the  praise  of  a  thousand  names  for  a 
risen  to  respectability  in  the  language.  All  such  sword)^  but  there  are  a  thousand  entities  for 
words  as  are  evidently  useful,  peculiarly  conve-  which  Aey  supply  no  name, 
nient,  distinctive,  and  descriptive,  are  sure  of  Both  these  opposite  qualities  are  evidently  great 
adoption,  whence  soever  derived :  they  are  a  iaults — not  perfections  in  language.  As  to  the 
kina  of  professional  adventurers  that  are  sure  one,  there  never,  probably,  has  been  but  one 
to  make  their  way  in  the  world,  and  to  come  opinion,  and  that  sufficiently  correct ;  but  con- 
into  general  practice.  ceming  the  other,  much  error  and  confusion 

There  is  a  very  large  number  of  words,  found  have  prevailed.    One  will  eulogize  the  copipus- 

in  books  and  dictionaries,  which  do  not  properly  ness  of  a  language  by  exaggerating  the  number 

rank  either  with  the  high  or  the  low — the  genteel  of  names  which  it  possesses  for  one  object;  ano- 

and  respectable,  or  the  mean  and  vulgar  order ;  ther  will  aflirm,  that  there  are  no  two  words,  m 

and  which  may  be  designated  the  awkward  squad,  any  one  language,  that  are  precisely  svnonymons. 

or  pedantic  company.    They  never  had  any  re-  The  last  is  one  of  those  positions  wnich  are  so 

commendation  but  their  learned  bulkiness'  and  freely  hazarded    on    all    subjects,    concernine 

•trangeness ;  and  therefore  tliey  have  been  un-  which   men  consider  themselves  fully  justiBed 

tuccessful  candidates  for  admission  into  general  by  established  usage,  in  thinking  litde  and  say- 

and  established  usage.  ing  much.    The  usual  boast  of  verbal  copious 
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is  as  if  a  savage  were  to  demonstrate  how  the  other,  they  are  accompanied  by  a  sentence 

exnaoidinary  his  wealth  is  by  exhibiting  a  thou-  of  approbation  or  disapprobation :  in  the  one 
nnd  bows,  kept  for  his  own  exclusive  use ;  or  there  is  no  indication  ot  feeling,  any  more  than 
as  if  a  mechanic  were  to  prove  the  amazing  if  the  mind  were  pure  abstract  intellect,  inca- 
abundance  of  his  tools  by  exhibiting  a  thousand  pable  of  em6ti9n;  in  the  other  there  is  an  ex- 
hammers,  pression  of  feehng,  either  of  like  or  of  dislike, 

What  is  wanted  is  a  sufficient  number  of  apt  either  of  pleasure  or  of  displeasure,  or  (what  is 

tools  or  verbal  instruments  for  every  intellectual  the  lowest  degree  of  the  same  thing)  either  of 

purpose.    Tried  by  this  test,  the  English   has,  approbation  or  disapprobation, 
perhaps,  as  little  imperfection  as  any  language,        As  all  words  are  either  impassioned  or  unim- 

ancient  or  modem;  though  it  has  much  useless  passioned;  so  all  the  former  obviously  admit  of 

and  cumbrous  copiousness  of  one  description  of  being  ranged  in  two  opposite  classes,  answering 

terms,  and  consioerable  deficiency  of  another,  to  the  opposite  states  or  acts  of  mind,  which  are 

It  has  (like  every  other  language)  too  many  expressed  by  the  terms  approbation  and  disap- 

terms  of  general,  and  too  few  of  particular  im-  probation,  affection  and  disaffection.    Hence, 

port :  it  has  too  many  generic  ana  too  few  spe-  after  separating  all  words  into  impassioned  and 

cific  and  individualic  terms :  there  are  a  thou-  unimpassioned,  Mr.  Bentham  again  divides  the 

sand  names  for  one  logical  genus ;  but  many  of  first  division  into  eulogistic  and  dyslogistic,  and 

the  logicalspeciesandindividualshave  no  names  thence   denominates  the   unimpassioned    class 

assigned  to  them.    These  two  opposite  faults  neutrologistic. 

(which   are   mutually   proportionate)  are  two        Perhaps  the  scientific  purpose  intended,  is  as 

of  the  grand  imperfections  of  language;  and  well  accomplished  by  these  as  by  any  designa- 

principal  causes  of  much  of  the  error,  deceptiou,  tives  that  could  be  invented.     If  there  be  any 

misonderstanding,  controversy,  and  other  evils  objection  to  them,  it  is,  that  they  are  not  suffi- 

which  have  prevailed,  and,  probably,  will  pre-  ciently  popular.    Perhaps  approbative,  disap- 

vail  to  the  end  of  the  world :  for,  if  the  moral  probative,    and   neuter  or  neutral,   would   be 

xiatore  of  human  beings  were  as  good  as  that  more  obvious  distinctions :  non-probative  might 

of  angels,    they  could  not  rise  to  any  very  be  objectionable.    But  what  is  wanted  for  such 

high  state  of  perfectibility,  wiUiout  a  much  less  purposes  is  a  designative  phraseology  of  fixed 

imperfect  instrument  of  verbal  intercommunica-  and  definite  import:  that  woich  is  least  popular 

tion  than  they  yet  possess.    We  are  not  very  is  most  likely  to  ensure  these  qualities ;  and  it 

sangoine  concerning  remedies  for  any  existing  in  a  tribute  of  respect  due  to  inventors  and  im- 

evils;   but  it  is  something  to    indicate  their  provers  not  hastily  to  reject  or  lightly  to  alter 

causes;  the  knowledge  of  which,  if  not  available  the  terms  employed  by  them. 
for  any  great  improvement,  is  at  least  likely  to        From  the  very  nature  and  general  habitudes 

lemove  the  mental  malady  of  &lse  theory.  of  the  human  mind  ;  from  the  history  of  man ; 

-         --     ^    _  ^  __  from  our  own  observation   and  experience,  it 

Sect.  X.— Op  Logical  Diversitim  rp  Verbal  n^j^h^  y^  inferred  that  language  has  much  of  an 

SiGNiPiCATiON.  impassioned  and  little  of  an  unimpassioned  cha- 

It  is  probable  that  the  author  would  not  have  racter ;  that  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  eulogistic 

invited  attention  to  the  distinctions  indicated  and  dyslogistic,  and  contains  few  neutrologistic 

above,  but  for  a  small  publication  entitled,  A  terms.    Human  beings  as  infallibly  impress  their 

Table  of  the  Springs  of  Human  Actions,  by  the  own  likeness  upon  their  mental  and  moral,  as 

acute  Jeremy  Bentham.  upon  their  natural  offsping.  Hence  the  obvious 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  &ct,  so  dis-  similitude  of  idiomatic  peculiarity  to  national 

tinctlT  stated  in  the  above  publication,  was  pre-  character ;  or  the  correspondence  which  exists 

▼iously  as  6uniliar  to  minds  in  any  considerable  between  the  genius  of  a  language  and  the  genius 

degree  logical,  as  was  the  principle  of  mental  as-  of  a  people ;  for,  according  as  the  one  is  more 

sociation  before  it  was  so  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  or  less  impassioned  (not  to  advert  to  other  cir-* 

Hobbes.     Indeed,  some  remarks  of  the  latter  cumstances  here),  so  is  the  other.   But  whatever 

(as,   where   he    distinguishes   among  different  natural,  mental,  moral,  and  political  diversities 

names  applied  to  the  same  thing,  according  as  may  exist  in  mankind,  they  all  agree  in  this, 

it  is  liked  or  misliked)  approach  so  very  nearly  that  they  are  more  under  the  dominion  of  pas- 

to  the  very  distinctions  employed  by  Mr.  Ben-  sion  and  prejudice  than  the  guidance  of  reason : 

tfaam,  that  the  author  concluded,  that  the  philo-  hence,  every  language  (even  the  wisest,  compara- 

sopher  of  Westminster  had  borrowed  from  the  tivelyconsidered)  has  much  of  the  attribute  of  ab- 

philosopher  of  Malmsbury.  surdity :  and  every  language  (even  the  most  neutro- 

AU  words  that  have  any  import  (for  some  are  logistic)  has  much  of  a  passionate  and  little  of  a 

as  destitute  of  import  as  mummies  are  of  life),  dispassionate  character.  Every  language,  therefore, 

are  obviously  distinguishable  into  passioned  and  is  very  fit  for  rhetoric  (taken  in  the  widest  possible 

unimpassioned,  or  passionate  and  dispassionate :  import),  but  very  unfit  for  logic ;  is  an  apt  and 

tfie  one  indicate  thoughts,  the  other  sentiments ;  powerful  weapon  of  passion  and  prejudice,  but 
i.  e.  the  one  indicate  mere  perceptions  or  acts  of    a  very  defective  instrument  of  reason. 
die  understanding  (the  dry  pure  light  of  reason,        It  is  of  some  importance  to  know  things  as 

as  Bacon  terms  it):  the  other  indicate  thoughts  they  truly  are,  whether  we  can  change  them  or  not; 
as  imbued  with  (or,  as  Bacon  terms  it,  drenched  for  without  that  knowledge  there  is  no  chance  of 
in)  die  affections:  in  the  one,  logical  entities  improvement.  There  is  very  little  reason  to 
are  presented,  unaccompanied  by  any  judicial  hope  for  a  perfect  language ;  but  in  proportion 
decision  concerning  them,  by  the  affections ;  in    as  we  understand  the  nature,  and  become  to- 
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quainted  with  the  imperfectionsi  of  that  \vhiqh  received  import  to  tlie  other,  which  woi 

we  haTCy  the  mere  are  we  likely  to  make  a  pro-  perience  in  process  of  time ;  for  either  may  U 

per  use  of  it;  and  to  guard  against  the  errors  changed  into  the  other;  but  in  the  struggle  be- 

and  prejudices  and  other  evils  which  result  from  tweeu  what  is  termed  the  good  and  the  kid  aeosc 

its  unfitness  for  logical  purposes :  the  important  of  a  word,  the  evil  spirit  generally  prevails :  for 

principle  of  utility  will  be  more  steadily  kept  in  we  have  many  examples  of  beautiful  approba- 

view ;  enquiry  after  truth  will  be  more  success-  tives  t>eiug  changed  in  course  of  time  into  such 

iul;  discussion  will  be  more  fur  and  honorable,  ugly  disapprobatives  as  to  be  quite  frightful ; 

and  the  temper  of  disputants  more  candid.    He  but  we  have  few  examples  of  the  contrary  pro- 

wbo  strives  not  for  rhetorical  display  or  polemic  cess.  The  reason  is  obvious :  ridicule,  if  not  the 

victory ;  who  aims  only  at  truth  in  theory  and  test  of  truth,   is  a  test  which  few  people  are 

utility  in  practice ;    who. wishes  not  to  take  any  willing  to  have  either  their  persons  or  their 

unfair  advantage  of  the  understanding  of  those  to  opinions  tried  by;  and  they  as  naturally  shrink 

whom  he  speaks  or  writes,  will  endeavour  to  em-  from  odious  charges.     When,  therefore,  dyslo- 

ploy  neutrologistic  phraseology :  and  he  who  is  gistic  phraseology  is  applied  to  that  in  which 

determined  to  prevent,  if  possible,  others  from  persons  are  interested  or  implicated,  they  feel 

taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  his  understanding,  like  a  man  accused  of  a  horrible  offence;  who  is 

will  carefully  watch  the  verbal  movements,  and  willing  to  change  not  only  his  abode,  but  his 

will  guard  against  the  stratagems  and  assaults  of  very  name,  rather  than  encounter  the  imputation 

impassioned  language,  consisting  of  eulogistic  or  bear  the  odium.    Such  words  as  despot  and 

and  dyslogistic  terms.  tyrant  were  once  very  loyal  names ;  but  it  would 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  useful  be  libel  or  treason  to  apply  them  now  to  such 

to  subjoin  a  few  distinct  remarks.  persons  as  they  used  to  designate :  pedant  and 

1.  Out  of  the  most  multitudinous  vocabulary,  pedagogue  were  once  of  very  innocent  and  laud- 
very  few  terms,  comparatively  considered,  can  able  import ;  but  the  peR»ons  so  designated 
be  selected  that  are  absolutely  neutrologistic;  became  ashamed  of  their  antique  name,  and 
i.  e.  purely  intellectual,  without  any  mixture  of  consider  a  ^mselves  insulted  or  persecuted  when 
sentiment  and  prejudice  and  passion.  The  it .  is  now  ^  -»lied  to  them :  parson  and  priett 
whole  verbal  multitude  (with  the  exception  of  a  were  at  no  g  fat  distance  of  time  very  respect- 
mere  handfiil  of  neuters),  belonging  eitner  to  the  able  and  even  honorable  names ;  but  instead 
eulogistic  or  dyslogistic  Action.  They  may  be  of  being  proud  of  them,  or  makinga  noble  stand 
distinguished  bv  many  shades  of  character  as  for  their  eulogistic  dignity  against tlie  lewd  laity; 
partisans  ;  but  they  are  all  approbative  or  dis-  the  reverend  gentlemen,  to  whom  tliey  were  ap- 
approbative,  respectful  or  disrespectful,  admira-  plied,  became  ashamed  of  them,  and  were  willing 
tive  or  contemptuous,  fond  or  invidious.  to  assume  such  a  servile  name  as  minister,  or 

2.  The  neutrologistic  terms  of  a  language  are  such  a  clumsy  designation  as  clergyman ;  and,  if 
not  only  very  fiew ;  they  are  liable  to  be  cor-  these  be  fated  to  become  dyslogistic,  they  also 
rupted.    Take  a  recent  instance :  what  adjective  will  be  discarded. 

could  well  be  more  neutrologistic  than  radical  It  was  remarked  in  another  place,  that  the 
viras  only  a  few  years  aeo?  But  it  had  the  mis-  tendency  is  for  the  members  of  the  vocabulary  to 
fortune  to  be  adopted  by  a  particulai  class  of  sink,  not  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  dignity ;  as  we 
political  reformers;  and  the  consequence  has  have  numerous  instances  of  polite  words  and 
been,  that  this  humble  member  of  the  vocabulary  phrases  becoming  vulgar ;  but  few  or  no  exam- 
is  already  strongly  dyslogistic — deeply  imbued  pies  of  a  contrary  process.  The  same  holds  with 
with  contempt  and  aversion ;  and,  to  many  a  the  eulogistic  and  dyslogistic  distinctions :  we 
mind,  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  odious  and  have  almost  numberless  instances  of  the  former 
exasperating  as  democrat  or  revolutionist.  In  sinking  into  the  latter,  but  few  instances  of  the 
this  manner  have  thousands  of  words  been  per-  latter  rising  into  the  former:  and  these  few  in- 
verted from  their  primitive  simplicity  of  unim-  stances  are  only  found  when  the  persons  or  par- 
passioned  import ;  and  when  once  thus  corrupted,  ties  intended  to  be  mortified  and  disgraced,  by  a 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  recover  their  original  dyslogistic  designation  or  nickname,  take  kindly 
innocence.  There  are  almost  numberless  in-  to  it  and  glory  in  it ;  for  then  the  malignant  in- 
stances of  dispassionate,  becominir  passionate  tention  of  their  enemies  is  defeated,  and  a  re- 
phraseology;  but  the  instances  of  a  contrary  action  commences  in  favor  of  the  persecuted. 
process  or  transmutation  are  very  rare.  Christian  (as  well  as  Nazarene)  was  periiapsat«first 

3.  Eulogistics  and  dyslogistics  are  properly  a  nickname;  but  the  persons  thus  designated  tx)ok 
antithetic  or  rather  antipathetic  to  one  another ;  kindly  to  the  invidious  distinction,  and  gloried 
but  many  words  are  made  to  perform  both  parts :  in  it,  as  well  as  in  that  ignominious  peculiarity 
thus  saint  is  a  gracious  eulogistic,  as  employed  of  their  religion,  the  cross.  The  result  was,  that 
by  one  description  of  persons ;  but  a  most  un-  both  rose  in  process  of  time  into  the  highest 
gracious  dyslop:istic  as  employed  by  another ;  in  estimation.  Quaker  was  originally  a  nickname ; 
the  one  it  indicates  sincere  partiality ;  in  the  but  the  Friends^  who  have  always  possessed  too 
other  sarcastic  bitterness.  Any  eulogistic  may  many  respectable  qualities  to  be  a  degraded 
thus  be  sarcastically  converted  into  a  dyslogistic :  caste  (for  in  that  case  the  most  honored  desis* 
hence  many  terms  have  the  two  opposite  charac-  nation  ever  invented  must  have  sunk  with  them> 
ters  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  tempers  took,  if  not  cordially,  at  least  patiently  and 
and  opinions  of  the  stents  employing  them :  and  meekly  to  their  nickname,  and  described  them- 
hence,  also,  the  radical  and  permanent  change  selves  as  the  people  commonly  called  Quakers: 
from  the  one  extreme  of  fixed  and  universally  the  result  is,  that  Quaker  is  become  an  eulogistici 
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or,  at  least,  has  lost  aU  its  dyslogistic  import  i  more  properly,  deftuitiTea,  are  nothing  hvt  pro* 

and  it  is  as  respectable  in  common  usage  as  their  noons  used  in  a  particular  sense,  and  for  a  pai* 

own  fond  Friauif  with  less  quaintness.  ticular  purpose.    Interjections  are  chiefly  verbs ; 

All  that  was  intended  by  these  instances  was  some  are  substantives.    Adverbs,  for  the  most 

ilhistration ;  which  being,  it  is  hoped,  iuUy  ao-  part,  originate  in  adjectives ;  a  few  are  ?erbs  ana 

compUshod,  it  is  unnecessary  to  detain  the  rear>  nouns.    Conjunctions  and  prepositions  are  ge- 

der  umger  with  the  subject;  but  there  is  one  nerally  verbs  and  nouns. 
other  eonsideiation  that  deserves  to  be  stated.  '  Nouns  constitute,  in  general,  the  primiliTe 

It  is  now  sufficiently  apparent,  perhaps,  that,  words  in  all  languages.    Verbs  are  the  first-bora 

as  language  has  Uttle  of  a  dispassionate  and  ofipring  of  noons.    They  are  noons  employed 

much  of  a  passionate  character,  so  many  entities  in  a  veroal  sense ;  at  least  the  greatest  quantity 

both  physiad  and  metaphysical  have  no  neutro-  of  words  are  ofth^  class ;  a  few,  indeed,  appear 

logistic  designation:  they  are  never  presented  to  have  started  into  being  at  once  as  verbs, 

to  the  nnderstanding  as  mere  strangers,  whose  without  any  transmigration  through  a  substantive 

diancler  is  to  be  discovered  by  acquaintance —  state.' 

for  their  name  proclaims  their  character :  it  is       If  Mr.  Horne  Tooke  had  not  entangled  him* 

either  a  badge  of  honor  or  a  badge  of  disgrace;  self  with  em  and  th  and  to  as  meaning  do,  and  as 

and  thoae  wearing  it  can  have  no  interview  with  being  necessary  verbal  adjuncts,  it  would  have 

the  nnderstanding,  absolutely  free  from  all  pre-  been  easr  to  understand  what  (we  should  have 

jndice  or  sinister  agency ;  but  Ire  introduced  by  supposed)  he  must  have  intended  by  verbs  being 

the  high  anthority  of  nniversal  donsent  either  as  something  more  than  nouns.    The  following  are 

approved  6r  condemned,  as  good  or  bad,  as  examples  of  nouns,  employed  in  a  verbal  sense, 

amiable  or  hatefoL  without  the  assistance  of  any  verbal  adjunct; 

The  entities  that  have  two  distinct  sets  of  gallant  men  eye  the  foir — hand  them  a  chair,  or 

nttnes,  i.  e«  eulogistic  and  dyslogistic,  answering  teat  them  on  a  sofo — back  their  friends— ^/ore 

to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  persons  employ-  their  enemies— -ipiir  their    horses — ckain  their 

ing  them,  are  suffidenUy  numerous  (even  if  no  dogs — ketmtl  their  hounds--6(ifg  their  game-^ 

other  canae  existed)  to  produce  incalculable  tatie  tlieir  money — ttake  their  property — thield 

divennty  of  opinion,  endless  controversy,  and  their  honor,  and  pif  to/ their  enemies.  A  thousand 

foctioQS  hostility.  such  instances  might  be  collected  (without  much 

PART  II.  trouble)  of  sensible,  palpable,  substantive  mean- 
ings, and  of  nouns  employed  in  a  verbal  sense : 

OP  THB  PARTS  OP  SPEECH  OR  THE  GRAM-  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  those  words  which 

MATIC  DISTINCTIONS  OP  WORDS.  now  appear  in  the  abstract  state  of  mere  verbs. 

The  parts  of  speech  are  usually  said  to  be  were  previously  names  of  physical  entities. 
nine;  but  Mr.  Tooke,  as  well  as  others  before       It  is  true,  that,  in  all  such  instances  as  those 

him^  reduced  them  to  two.     Many  of  his  re-  presented  above,  there  is  ellipsis,  i.  e.  something 

mariu  respecting  them  are  not  only  acute  but  left  out :  gallant  men  back  their  friends  and  foce 

just ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  minutely  their  foes;  i.  e.  do  back  dieir  friends,  and  do  foce 

what  he  has  advanced.  their  foes ;  which  is  the  old  mode  of  ^e  sentence, 

Mr.  dome  Tooke  (as  well  as  Plato  and  other  and  that  which  we  still  adopt  when  we  wish  to 

ancienta,andVos8ius  and  other  moderns)  resolves  speak  emphatically;   and  even  then  there  is 

all  the  parts  of  speech  into  noun  and  verb.  Thus  much  more  implied  than  expressed;    there  is 

€u  he  is  very  explicit  and  very  positive ;  but  much  verbal  ellipsis :  but  for  the  same  reason 

forther  he  has  not  proceeded.  He  affirms,  indeed,  that  the  meaning  remains  when  so  much  expreo- 

thal  the  verb  is  properly  a  noun ;  but  he  adds,  sion  is  left  out,  the  same  meaning  mi^t  have 

that  it  is  something  more  than  a  noun ;  what  that  been  conveyed  if  the  omitted  expression  had 

something  more  or  verbalising  property  is,  he  never  existed.     Children  (as  also  foreigners) 

either  could  not  or  would  not  intorm  the  world,  when  beginning  to  speak  our  language,  can  make 

The  opinions   of  Home  Tooke  (though  hi-  themselves  understood  by  merely  pronouncing 

therto  barren  of  any  very  important  effects  or  use-  nouns.    My  child,  now  playiog  round  my  table, 

ful  results)  have  met  with  cordial  reception :  and  has  just  said,  *  Pa^  me  book.'    The  fond  father 

all  who  now  write  about  grammar  kcxnowledge  understood  her  as  readily,  and  as  perfectly,  as  if 

his  authority.    That  hardy  reasoner,  the  late  Dr.  she  had  said,  <  Please,  my.  papa,  will  you  give  to 

Oeddes,  expressed  the  hope  of  being  able  to  me  a  book  V  or,  *  Please,  my  papa,  will  you  take 

prove  at  some  future  period  that  all  verbs  were  up  one  of  these  books  from  tnis  table,  with  one 

originally  nouns.    In  this  opinion  the  learned  otyour  hands,  and  then* put  it  into  my  hands? 

doctor  was  avowedly  saying  after  Mr.  Tooke,  for  I  wish  to  amuse  myself  with  handling  it  and 

who  also  hoped  to  be  able  to  accomplish  extra-  looking  at  it ;  but  I  am  not  tall  enough  to  reach 

ordinary  things  at  some  future  period.    Numer-  it,  else  I  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  asking 

ous  testimonies  in  &vor  of  his  opinions  might  be  you  to  hand  it  to  me.' 

adduced  from  recent  grammatic  works.    The        If  language  bad  the  rude  origin  which  Mr. 

following  is  a  pretty  gmxl  synopsis  of  his  prin-  Horne  Tooke  always  supposes,  it  is  certainly 

ciplex,  extracted  from  a  recent  grammar.  very  improbable  that  such  a  metaphysical  part 

*  Every  abstract  term  in  language  had,  origi-  of  speech  as  the  verb,  according  to  our  moaern 

nally,  a  sensible,  palpable  meaning,  generally  a  notions  of  it  (i.  e.  a  word  which  signifies  to  be, 

substantive  meaning.    Adjectives  are,  originally,  to  do,  or  tuffer,  &c.),  had  any  distinct,  separate, 

either  nouns  or  v^bs.    Pronouns  take  their  rise  or  independent  existence.    Add  to  this  the  fact 

from  nouns,  verbs,  and  nume:als.    Articles,  or,  that  a  very  great  number  of  verbs  (as  well  as  of 
Vol.  X  2 
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all  the  other  parts  of  speech)  are,  without  doubt  in  different  ages,  and  even  by  diflerent  persons 

or  controTeisy,  resolfable  into  nouns.  of  the  same  age  and  country :  and  thus  (as  fre- 

Now  we  believe  full  justice  has  been  done  to  quently  happens  in  controversy)    one   person 

the  statements  contained  in  the  Diversions  of  might  affirm,  and  another  might  deny,  that  words 

Purley  ;  and  now,  perhaps,  many  persons  would  are  arbitrary  signs ;  and  be  idl  the  while  disput- 

suppose  the  subject  to  be  satisfactorily  disposed  ing  about  nothing. 

of:    all  words  are  resolvable  into  nouns,  and        But  there  could  be  no  controversy  witii  Mr. 
nouns  are  names,  and  what  more  would  we  have ;  Tooke,  or  with  any  who  adopt  his  opinions,  con- 
for,  as  we  cannot  proceed  ad  infinitum,  we  must  ceming  the  present  subject  of  enquiiy.    He  fre- 
stop  somewhere ;  and  where  so  proper  to  stop  quently  states,  as  an  essential  etymologic  princi- 
as  with  the  names  of  things  ?    This  has  certainly  pie,  that  there  b  a  reason  for  the  imposition  of 
some  show  of  reason,  and  is  much  more  satisfac-  every  word :   i.  e.  that  it  has  a  descriptive  signi- 
tory  than  putting  the  world  on  the  back  of  an  ficancy,  without  which,  he  insists,  it  nas  no  sig- 
elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  the  back  of  a  tor-  nificancy  whatever.    In  what,  then,  does  the  sig- 
toise,  and  the  tortoise  on  the  back  of  nothing :  nificancy  of  the  noun  consist?    Or,  in  other 
it  does  happen,  however,  that  where  the  difficulty  words,  whence  does  the  noun  itself  derive  its  ex- 
seems  to  end  with  Honie  Tooke  and  others,  it  istence  ?    This  question  seems  to  admit  of  an 
only  begins  with  the  author :  not  that  he  hopes  easy  and  satisfactory  answer  in  reference  to  a 
for  a  palpable  demonstration  as  to  the  origin  of  certain  class  of  words,  formed  by  what  b  called 
language;  but  be  does  think  that  the  noun  re-  onomatopoeia,  or  imitation  of  the  sound :  such  as 
quires  to  be  explained  and  accounted  for  as  buzz,  hum,  grunt,  croak,  cluck,  click,  clock, 
much  as  any  part  of  speech  whatever.    Granting  clang,  dink,  clash,  whir,  whiz,  cuckoo.     Many 
that  it  is  resolvable  into  no  other  part  of  speech,  more  might  be  presented ;  but  these  are  sufficient 
what  is  it  to  be  resolved  into  ?    If  it  be  the  off-  as  a  specimen,   which  is  all  that  is  intended 
spring  of  no  vocabulary  parent,  nor  the  result  of  here.    If  such  words  be  considered  nouns,  here 
an^  etymologic  transmigration,  but  started  into  is  a  satisfactory  origin  of  the  noun  (and  peiiiaps, 
being  at  once  a  perfect  substantive  or  full-grown  after  all,  of  the  whole  of  language) ;  for  we  have 
noun;  whence,  or  how  did  it  start  into  existence ;  only  to  suppose  the  letters  that  indicate,  to  the 
What  is  the  reason  of  its  imposition  or  applica-  eye,  the  sounds  of  which  such  words  consist, 
tion?    For  if  (as  Mr.  Tooke  so  often  affirms)  contrived  (arbitrarily,  or  conventionally,  tf  you 
there  be  nothing   arbitrary  or    unaccountable  will — ^for  other  marks  might  have  been  invented 
sbout  langtiage ;  if  (as  he  also  reiterates)  that  be  and  employed),  like  the  signs  in  the  gamut  (and 
a  trifling  etymology  which  does  not  assign  the  the  one  is  just  as  much  a  philosophic  contriv- 
cause  or  discover  the  reason  for  the  imposition  ance  as  the  other),  merely  for  the  purpose  of  li- 
of  any  word ;  it  is  doing  nothing  towards  satis-  terature;  i.  e.  to  extend  the  utility  of  toe  spoken 
fying  our  philologic  curiosity,  to  resolve  all  the  by  rendering  it  also  written  language.     This  is 
parts  of  speech  into  the  noun,  and  then  tell  us  certainly  the  simplest  manner  of  accounting  for 
that  a  noun  is  a  name.    If  said  noun  be  in  any  the  origin  of  language ;  the  simplicity  is  in  such 
respect  descriptive  (and  without  this,  according  a  case,  if  not  a  demonstration,  at  least  a  strong 
to  Mr.  Tooke,  it  could  be  no  significant  part  of  argument.    The  only  reasonable  doubt  seems  to 
speech)  what  is  its  descriptive  property^how  be,  whether  onomatopsia  could  supply  a  suffi- 
djd  it  acouire  its  designative  power?  cient  stock  or  capital  to  begin  the  business  of 

Here  also  we  shall  attempt  supplementary  ex-  language  with :  all  that  the  author  will  venture 

plication,  that  full  justice  may  be  done  to  the  to  affirm,  is  (for  he  is  not  confident)  that  upon 

claims  set  up  for  the  noun  as  being  the  sole,  ori-  the  maturest  reflection,  aided  by  considerable 

ginal,  and  nre-existent  part  of  speech.    The  po-  enquiry,  he  thinks  it  neither  impossible  nor  itn- 

sition  of  Mr.  Tooke,  that  there  is  nothing  arbi-  ^  probable,  that  such  a  small  number  of  words,  as 

trary   about   language,    we  consider   perfectly  seem  to  originate  directly  in  an  imitation  of  na- 

sound ;  and  to  assert  the  contrary  is  (we  con-  tural  sounds,  should  be  available  for  every  ver- 

ceive)  manifestly  absurd.    Even  tfiose  unmean-  bal  purpose;  and  that,  in  the  slow  process  of 

ing  names  with  which    we,  in  these  modem  ages,  they  should  have  multiplied  into  the  mul- 

times,  ai^  so  familiar,  called  proper  nouns,  were  titude  that  now  form  the  largest  vocabulary  with 

originally  descriptive  of  some  quality,  or  expres-  which  we  are  acquainted, 
sive  of  some  circumstance ;  and  in  the  successive        It  has  been  said  above,  if  such  words  as  hum, 

re-application  of  them  there  is  an  assignable  rea-  buzz,  croakf  &c.,  be  considered  nouns,  we  have, 

son  for  their  imposition ;  for  such  names  as  at  once,  in  onomatopaeia,  a  satisfactory  oriffin  of 

Robert,  John,  Alfred,  Hunt,  Fox,  &c.,  are  not  the  noun  as  the  first  part  of  speech,  and  that 

employed  at  random,  as  we  might  suppose  such  from  which  all  the  other  parts  are  derived  :  but 

new  and  strange  names  as  those  fiibricated  by  a  question  still  remains,  ought  such  words  to  be 

Swift;  and  even,  for  the  employing  of  these,  regarded  as  primarily  nouns  or  verbs?    They  in- 

there  is  an  assignable  reason.     Perhaps,  indeed,  dicate  not  any  substantive-entities,  but  sounds ; 

nothing  more  was  ever  intended  (where  the  un-  and  what  are  sounds  but  actions  or  motioiis, 

derstanding  had   any  share)  by  affirming  the  produced  by  certain  impulses  given  to  the  at- 

meanings  of  applications  of  words  to  be  arbitrary  mosphere,    whose     vibratory    movement   acts 

than  that,  where  any  one  word  is  employed,  some  upon  the  tympanum,  or  beats  upon  the  drum  of 

other  word  might  have  been  used  for  the  same  the  ear.    with  hardly  any  exceptions,  the  imi« 

purpose ;   or  that  terms  are  liable,  in  process  of  tative  words,  considered  as  nouns,  are  also  verbs ; 

time,  to  have  their  signification  changed ;  or  that  there  are  many  imitative  verbswwithout  any  cor- 

tbey  may  be  differently  understood,  ant*  applied  responding  nouns ;  and  in  most  of  those  iiiuta> 
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tiTewoid6|  which  are  both  verbs  and  nouns,  the  gining  how  it  should  hkv-c  been  employed, 
former  were  evidently  prior  to  the  latter :  as,  Grammarians  affirm  that  there  are  two  articles ; 
cUckf  duck,  clackf  before  clock  and  the  noun  the  one  definite,  the  other  indefinite.  T^  is  said 
clack,  &c.,  &c  The  £itct  seems  to  be,  that  the  to  be  definite :  it  properly  ranges  with  this  and 
last  is  related  to  the  first,  as  efiect  to  cause ;  and  that,  called  demonstrative  pronouns  ;  in  con- 
that  the  verbal  sense  is  not  only  first,  in  the  order  nexion  with  whi^h  it  will  be  examined  :  and 
of  nature,  but  the  proper  original  signification ;  therefore,  for  the  present,  it  is  dbmissed  without 
whence  the  substantive  meaning  is  derived  by  further  notice. 

aietonymy,orby  mental  association,  as  intimated  A  is  said  to  be  the  indefinite  article,  and  to 
m  a  former  part  of  the  work.  become  an  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel : 
It  is  impossible  to  study  either  the  Greek  or  the  fact,  however,  is,  that  an  is  contracted  into  a 
Hebrew  language  (not  to  mention  any  other),  before  words  beginniog  with  a  consonant :  and, 
without  perceiving,  thai  if  any  verbs  can  be  re-  at  no  very  remote  period  of  our  literature,  it  re- 
solved into  nouns,  there  are  also  many  which  mained  unchangeably  an  before  all  words.  The 
cannot  be  thus  disposed  of:  and  though  the  doc-  reason  is  obvious:  an,  like  ein,  Ger. ;  tm,  It, 
trine  of  Home  Tooke  seems,  at  first  view,  very  Fr.,  and  Span.,  is  merely  one,  now  one ;  i.  e. 
convincing ;  the  converse  of  it  seems  more  evi-  un-m,  LaL ;  and  en,  Gr.  •  A  book  is  the  same 
dent  when  we  prosecute  our  enquiries:  for  as  one  book;  on  ox  is  the  same  as  one  ox,  &c., 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  language,  &c.  How  a  numeral  adjective  can  be  indefinite 
noons  in  general  evidently  derive  their  existence  is  hard  to  conceive. 

«ither  from  attributives  or  from  verbs ;  and,  un-  No  person  at  all  acquainted  with  English  li- 

leis  the  testimony  of  onomatopeia  be  given  in  terature  is  likely  to  make  any  mistake  in  the 

&vor  of  the  noun,  as  the  pre-existent  part  of  application  of  an  or  a;  and  therefore  directions 


esignation  arttcJe  can  be  well  spared, 

are  derived  either  from'  attributives  or  verbs ;  Some  write,  *  a  union,'  &c. ;  others,  *  an  union.' 

i.  c.  before  they  were  substantives  they  were  The  sole  reason  of  contracting  an  into  a  is  eu- 

either  attributives  or  verbs.  phony;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  we  write  a 

This  whole  enquiry  is  more  curious  than  use-  youth,  we  ought  to  write  or  say  a  union,  &c. 

ful ;  and  is  important  only  as  it  serves  to  abate  a        ttt     rk           r^ 

groundless  confidence,  to  remove  false  theory,  ^^'  IIL— Of  the  Conjunction. 

and  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  the  meab-  T^s  is  another  entity  which  merits  very  little 

ing  of  words;  for  it  matters  very  little  what  we  consideration.    Both  conjunctive  and  disjunctive 

call  them  (or  what  part  of  speech  was  first  or  ue  intelligible  terms;  and  there  are  words  that 

last),  provided  we  understand  them.  might  be  thus  designated  if  it  were  necessary  to 

It  is  wittily  said  by  the  author  of  Hudibras,  apply  any  designation  to  them;  but  conjunctive 

that  conjunction  is  an  empty  tautology ;   disjunctive 

All  a  rhetorician's  rales  conjunction  is  a  manifest  contradiction.     And 

Bat  serve  him  for  to  name  hit  tool*  ;  is  a  connective  term,  and  so  are  other  terms,  not 

and  it  may  be  truly  affirmed^  that  most  of  the  enumerated  with  it  as  conjunctions,  entitled  to 

giammatic  terms  and  distinctions  serve  no  use-  the  same  appellation.     Either  contracted  into  or 

fill  purpose  whatever :  but,  because  they  had  and  neither  contracted  into  nor,  are  disconnective^ 

existed  in  connexion  with  Greek  and  Latin,  it  and  so  are  other  words  not  usually  enumerated 

was  thought  necessary  or  proper  to  transfer  them  as    disjunctives ;  but  many  words,  commonly 

Co  the  Eoc^ish  language.  called  conjunctions,  have  as  little  claim  to  that 

The  different  sortsof  words,  or  parts  of  speech,  designation  as  to  any  other  which  could  be  ap- 

are  said  to  be  nine,  viz.,  inteijection,  article,  plied. 

ocmJQDCtion,  preposition,  adverb,  adjective,  pro-  g        ^     ^^         Pii«Posrrioif 

noun,  noun,  and  verb.  ^^^'  *  ^ '    ^  ™"  rREPOsmoK. 

Sect.  I. — Of  the  Intebjection.  This  was,  in  its  original  application,  suffi 

The  interjection,  or,  as  it  is  better  termed,  the  cien^y  intelligible  and  significant ;  for  it  was 

«chunation,  is  hardly  worthy  of  notice,  being  eq«i^ept  to  prefix ;  and  simply  indicated,  that 

meraly  an  expression  of  sudden  and  strong  emo-  ^^«  ^^^  ^'"^o  **  J'as  employed  to  designate 

tion;  for  which  purpose  almost  any  verb,  noun,  ^^'e  trequenUy  prefixed  to  other  words.    But, 

adjective,  «cc.,  may  be  employed ;  for  the  only  f »  ^"en  happens,  this  was,  in  process  of  time, 

natural  excUunations  are  the  vowel  sounds,  as  *f  ^  ^^f^^  <>V      ^*'  ^^'^  besides  prefixes  were 

enunciated  by  a  sudden  action  of  the  heart,  when  ^*^^  ""^er  the  same  designaUon,  and  then 

strongly  excited  by  surprise,  joy,  grief,  &c.  Per-  unmeaning  doctrine  was  communicated;  such 

haps  these  natural,  unpremeditated  expressions  ^>  *  Prepositions  serve  to  connect  words  with 

of  strong  emotion  (which  ai«  found,  with  very  <f «  *°°SJ!''         ^?     i?^  ^  ®  relation  between 

little  diversity,  in  all  languages)  ought  to  be  *"«°^-    ^«y  ^e,  for  the  most  part,  put  before 

considered  as  having  assisted  in  originating  Ian-  ^^^^  ^^  pronouns  1 

nage ;  or  as  having  supplied  materiab  for  its  Sect.  V^— Of  the  Adverb. 

^ormatitm.  This  j,  truly,  as  Home  Tooke  terms  it,nh« 

Sect.  II. — Of  the  Article.  common  sink  or  receptacle  for  all  words  that 

This  term  is  so  unmeaning,  in  its  grammatic  grammarians  knew  not  what  to  do  with,  or  hb^ 

connexion,  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ima-  to  range  under  the  other  eight  pftits  of  speech 
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What  is  an  adTerb  ?    Lindley  Murray  shall  an-  of  mere  costom  are  human  beings ;  so  much 

swer : — *  An  adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  blind  superstition  and  narrow  bigotry  have  tbty 

to  a  rerby  an  adjective,  and  sometimes  to  ano-  in  their  nature ;  so  arrogantly  contemptuous  are 

her  adverb,  to  ex|>ress  some  quality  or  circum-  they  towards  modes  (however  rational)  that  differ 

stance  respecting  it ! '  from  their  own  established  fonns ;  so  fDolishbf 

If  any  species  of  insignificance  be  more  ob-  fond  and  vain  are  they  of  their  very  faults  and 
jectionable  than  another,  it  is  that  which  is  os-  failings,  their  follies  and  imperfections.    Ano- 
tentatious  of  the  appearance  of  learning,  and  malies  are  faults  in  language, 
which  affects  the  forms  of  science.      Better,        The  English  language  possesses  many  corn- 
surely,  have  no  names  than  have  such  as  mean  parative  excellencies  (and  Home  Tooke  could 
nothing :  better  have  no  distinctions  than  have  not,  surely,  mean  any  ^ing  more,  when  he  spoke 
those  whidi  are  absurd.  of  the  perfections  of  language) ;  but,  in  that  grand 

All  the  preceding  five  parts  of  speech  are  fault  anomaly,  it  is  radically  corrupL    . 

more  worthy  of  being  discarded  than  explained :        Such   is  the  obvious  importance  or   rather 

the  four  that  follow  have  a  better  claim  to  atten-  necessity  of  attributives  to  the  significancy  of 

tioa.  language,  that  the  author  long  considered  them 

Sect.  VI.-»Of  the  Adjective  or  Attribu-  the  first  or  pre-existent  species  of  words,  whence 

TivE.  all   the  others  derived   their  existence :    and. 

The  last  term  has  both  meaning  and  utility ;  certain    it   is  (whatever   Home    Tooke    may 

and  when  the  grammarian  says,  *  An  adjective  b  ^*^®  ^"d  to  the  contrary),  that  language  could 

a  word  addea  to  a  substantive  to  express  its  ^^    advance  many  steps  without  employing 

quality:  as,  antfiiui<rtoiiiman;  avtrtiiotawo-  adjectives,    and,   perhaps,    after    all,    a    few 

man;  a  benevolent  mind  ;*  there  is  no  violence  ^rm^  of  this  description,  to  indicate  the  more 

offered  to  our  understanding :  we  perceive  that  obvious  and  striking  qualities  of  objects,  coo- 

tfae  attributive  word  answers  to  the  description  stituted,  if  not  the  whole,  at  least  part,  of  the 

given  of  it;  it  indicates  some  quality,  either  original   invention   of  language;    for,  as   Mr. 

physical  or  metaphysical.    Thus,  in  the  expres-  Home  Tooke  jusdy  remarks,  it  is  the  necessary 

dons    white  paper— 6Zacik  ink—sharp  knife,  &c.,  condition  of  man  to  have  few  different  ideas 

physical   qualities  are  indicated  ;   hui-^candid  (which  are  quite  distinct  from  the  infinite  variety 

temper— flfii^c  mind— clear  understanding,  &c.,  ?f  mental  movement) ;  and  for  indicating  these 

may  be  regarded  as  indicating  metaphysical  ideas  a  very  small  number  of  words  would  be, 

qualities.  >^  ^^^  first  instance^  sufficient ;  at  least  in  as  fiu' 

A  few  remarks  may  be  made  concerning  the  *•'  necessity  only  for  verbal  intercommunicatioa 

attributive :—  ^*^  concerned.  It  deserves  also  to  be  remarked, 

1.  The  simplicity  of  the  Enriish  attributive.  *»*  ^  many  adjectives  evidently  originate  in 
Ithasno  troublesome  changes  of  termination  for  ^^^»  smd  substantives,  there  are  many  verbs 
gender,  number,  and  case,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  «no  substantives  that  as  evidently  originate  ia 
and  in  a  less  degree  Italian  and  French,  &c.  adjectives :  and  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
Such  changes  maybe  necessary  in  Greek  and  it  would  be  as  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  trace  the 
Latin,  &c.;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  one,  as  it  would  be  to  trace  the  other,  to  any 
excellencies.  pre-existent  state  or  character.    It  must  be  oon- 

2.  The  English  attributive  admits  of  various  WMcd,  however,  that,  though  not  firee  from  diffi. 
dhanges  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  diversity  cultv,  yet,  according  to  the  preponderance  of 
of  signification :  these  will  be  noticed  under  evidence,  adjectives  must  be  considered  as  ori« 
Prefixes  and  Affixes.  It  may  just  be  observed  ginating  in  nouns  or  verbs :  i.  e.  they  are  either 
here,  that  the  three  degrees  of  comparison,  nouns  or  verbs  employed  attributively.  The  ad- 
affirmed  ofthe  attributive  (or  adjective),  are  not  jcctives  derived  from  verbs  ve  obviously  the 
unobjectionable:  comparative  and  superlative  "a™®  as  participles;  which  will  be  considered 
are  intelligible  terms;  but  no  useful  purpose  presentiy:  and  m  tiie  same  manner  that  verbs 
seems  answered  by  the  term  positive  degree,  oecome  participles,  are  nouns  formed  into  adje&- 
Such  an  unmeaning  distinction,  however,  is  less  tives. 

to  be  regretted  than  tiie  irregularities  in  tiie  Sect.  VII.--Op  Promouns. 
comparatives  and  superlatives  of  some  adjectives  '  A  pronoun,'  we  are  told,  *  is  a  word  used  in- 
most frequently  in  use.  Mr.  Tooke  justly  re-  stead  of  a  noun,  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  tepe- 
marks,  that  words  most  frequently  used  are  most  tition  of  the  same  word.'  The  name  implies  as 
corrapted ;  and  even  in  Murray's  Grammar  we  much;  and  grammarians  have  thus  asserted,  per- 
find  tne  following  sensible  remark : — '  In  Ens-  haps,  ever  since  grammarians  existed  ;  but  both 
lish,  as  in  most  languages,  there  are  some  words  the  designation  and  the  definition  are  destitute  of 
of  very  common  use  (in  which  the  caprice  of  foundation.  Something  like  proof  seems  dedn- 
custom  is  apt  to  get  the  better  of  analogjr)  that  cible  from  what  is  term^  the  third  penoaal  pro- 
are  irregular :  as  good,  better,  best:  bad,  worse,  noun :  as,  'the  man  is  happy ;  ke  is  benevolent ; 
worst;  little,  less,  lesut;  much  or  many,  more,  he  is  useful.'  But  oao  we  be  &vored  with  one 
most;  near,  nearer,  nearest,  or  next;  tote,  later,  proof  or  illustration  drawn  from  any  other  p(t>> 
latest,  or  last;  old,  older,  or  elder,  oldest  or  noun?  Show  a  single  successful  experiinenC 
eldest.'  Children  and  foreigners,  beginning  to  with  J,  We^  Thou^  You^  &c.  Instead  of  what 
speak  our  lansusfe,  uniformly  8ay,ROod,  goAer^  nouns  are  these  pronouns  used  to  avoid  the  loo 
goodest : bad, &diier, hadde»t ;  little, Tittler,uttU$$^  freouent  repetition  of  the  same  word ?  Here  is 
&c.,  and  as  uniformly  get  laughed  at  as  if  they  a  snort  ana  easy  method  of  terminating  all  con- 
were  guilty  of  some  risible  blunder ;  such  slaves  troversy. 
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The  nimn  to  which  the  p^nouD  helongs  can  and  the  words  in  question  are  properly  Yerbs  in 
be  omitted,  and  is  often  omitted ;  just  as  sen-  what  is  called  the  imperative  mood, 
fences  may  be  rendered  elliptic  in  many  other  Pronouns,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  con* 
respects  and  their  meaning  be  preserved :  but  it  sidered  in  reference  to  number,  gender,  and 
does  not  follow  that  the  words  aenominated  pro-  case.  There  is,  doubtless,  some  t^Tanta^  in 
nouns  stand  instead  of  nouns ;  any  more  than  it  diversity  of  termination  for  the  purpose  of  indi 
can  be  truly  said  that  those  words  which  remain  eating  singleness  and  plurality ;  yet  that  this  ad- 
in  any  elliptic  or  abridged  sentence  stuid  instead  vantage  is  much  less  tnan  grammarians  suppose, 
of  the  words  omitted.  We  can  firequently  use  b  evident  from  the  little  use  made  of  numeral 
^,  $he^  it^  iAey,  alone ;  i.  e.  without  expressing  dutinction  in  English  connouns.  Without  any 
the  nouns  to  which  they  respectively  belong :  loss  of  meaning,  but  with  much  graramatic  con- 
just  as  we  can  frequently  use  such  words  as,  this,  venience,  we  nave  no  numeral  diversity  in  our 
that,  thesp,  tho^te,  former,  latter,  first,  last,  above,  relatives— who,  which,  what,  that,  and  in  what 
ibresaid,  lie.  (which  have  all,  in  fact,  as  much  is  called  our  definite  article  the.  What  numeral 
claim  to  the  title  of  pronoun,  as  those  words  on  distinctioi^s  can  appear  more  necessary  than  thou 
which  it  has  been  conferred),  without  expressing  and  vouf  Yet  if  thou  had  not  found  protection 
the  nouns  to  which  they  direct  attention ;  but  if  amo'^g  the  Quakers,  and  refiige  in  prayer,  it 
we  wish  to  be  emphatic  or  definite  (as  in  legal  wouid  have  wholly  perished ;  and  that  royal  pro- 
writings  for  example),  we  express  the  noun,  and  noun  we,  threatens  to  supers^e  I ;  for  established 
do  not  trust  it  to  oe  undersUxHl.  Take  the  fol-  usage  is,  already,  almost  as  shy  of  it  as  of  thou, 
lowing  illustration :  The  grammarians  have  de-  Any  sign  of  gender  is  as  little  necessary  as  of 
livered  many  strange  opinions :  they  aforesaid  number :  hence,  except  in  the  third  person  sin- 
(or  the  said— or — ^these)  grammarians  affirm,  that  gular,  no  such  sign  exists.  Lindley  Murray 
snch  words  as,  he,  the,  it,  Sec,  are  pronouns,  i.e.  (whose  grammatic  celebrity  entitles  him  to  some 
that  they  are  used  instead  of  nouns ;  but  I,  the  preference  as  an  authority),  indeed,  tells  us, 
author,  do  testify  that  the  words  referred  to,  are  '  The  persons  speaking  and  spoken  to,  being  at 
not  truly  pronouns,  but  (if  they  must  have  a  the  same  time  the  subjects  ot  the  discourse,  are 
name)  connouns;  for  they  and  nouns  are  mutually  supposed  to  be  present ;  from  which,  and  other 
related,  not  as  principal  and  substitute,  or  presi-  circumstances,  their  sex  is  commonly  known, 
dent  and  vice-president,  but  as  fellow-servants ;  and  needs  not  to  be  marked  by  a  distinction  of 
and,  if  one  of  them  be  occasionally  absent  so  as  gender  in  the  pronouns :  but  the  third  person  or 
to  occasion  the  work  of  both  to  be  performed  by  thing  spoken  of  being  absent,  and  in  many 
the  other,  yet  the  one  thus  enjoying  leave  of  ab-  respects  unknown,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
senoe  must  instantly  re-appear,  whenever  called  be  marked  by  a  distinction  of  gender.'  Well 
for,  to  secure  greater  definiteness.  then,  what  becomes  of  this  necessity  in  the  third 

The  phraseology  of  the  grammarians,  nicb  as^  person  plural,  which  contains  no  sign  of  distinc- 
defimtme,  demomtrative,  &c.,  indicate  that  tliey  tion  in  gender?  The  grammatist  could  not  but 
were  not  iu  from  the  truth :  only  what  have  been  perceive  his  statement  to  be  too  hazardous,  un- 
termed  personal  pronouns  are  as  truly  demon-  less  accompanied  by  some  saving  clause ;  and 
atrative,  as  those  words  are  to  which  the  term  is  therefore  he  subjoins,  '  at  least,  wnen  some  par- 
applied.  Their  sole  use  is  to  demonstrate,  i.  e.  ticular  person  or  thing  is  spoken  of,  that  ought 
to  direct  attention  to  some  object  or  noun,  which  to  be  more  distinctly  marked :  accordingly,  the 
is  always  either  expressed  or  understood :  and,  pronoun  singular  of  the  third  person  has  the 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  noun  is  not  always  three  genders,  he,  she,  it  1'  There  is  a  useless 
expressed  but  often  understood,  so  is  the  con-  but  embarrassing  distinction  attempted,  if  not 
noun  also  frequently  omitted  in  elliptic  modes  already  effected,  between  who  and  which ;  as  if 
of  expression.  If  we  say  in  Latin,  hie  homo,  it  the  former  belonged  exclusively  to  persons,  and 
is  equivalent  to  ecce  homo ;  in  English,  behold  the  latter  to  things  and  animals  devoid  of  reason, 
xnan ;  yon  man ;  that  man ;  this  man ;  the  man,  Up  to  a  very  recent  period  there  is  the  sanction 
&c. :  and,  if  the  man  be  actually  in  sight  (and  of  the  best  usage  for  disregard  of  such  petty  dis- 
those  woids  called  pronouns  suppose  the  object  tinctxons,  which  serve  no  purpose  except  to  ren- 
in view  either  of  tne  eye  or  of  the  mind ;  or  der  English  composition  aifficult. 
rather  direct  the  view  to  an  object),  ecce  homo.  We  have  seen  how  little  the  distinctions  of 
or  hk  homo,  yon  man,  &c.,  can  be  dispensed  number  and  gender  are  necessary :  but  the  di»- 
writh ;  as  the  business  of  directinfi^  attention  to  Unctions  of  case  (except  what  is  called  the  geni- 
him  can  be  accomplished  by  pointing  with  a  tive)  are  worse  than  useless;  for  they  cause  much 
finfcer,  or  by  some  other  visible  sign.  embarrassment :  were  it  not  for  these,  and  a  few 

Thus,  what  are  called  personal  pronouns,  rela-  other  grammatic  nuisances,  the  English  language 

tive  pronouns,  demonstrative  pronouns,  definite  would  be  the  simplest,  easiest,  and  most  manage 

Article,  and  some  other  words  not  classed  under  able  ever  constructed. 

a^ny  of  these  designations,  all  serve  one  and  the  The  truth  b,  we  have  varieties  of  termination^ 

same  purpose,  i.  e.  they  point  to  some  object  or  called  cases,  for  no  reason  whatever  save  that 

some  noun ;  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  stand  in  they  existed  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  but,  thouglr 

its  stead.    If  it  were  necessary  to  give  such  such  varieties  of  termination  might  be  necessary 

words  a  particular  designation,  they  might  be  or  usefiil  in  these  languages,  it  does  not  follow 

designated  demonstrative  connouns,  or  simply  that  they  are  either  necessary  or  usefiil  in  English ; 

demonstiatives ;  but  such  unnecessary  terms  are  which  accomplishes  by  position  the  same  purpose 

nore  conducive  to  ignorance  than  to  knowledge :  which  the  former  effected  by  case :  hence,  fortu- 
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natefyy  we  have  no  accusative  case  of  nouns ;  dently,  to  disttnguisli  what  is  called  die  geinthre 

which  retain  the  same  unchanged  fonn  whether  or  possessive  from  the  plural  termination;  for 

nominatives  or  objectives.     If  every  purpose  of  they  were  both  a  or  if.    When,  theiefore,  6rA 

speech  be  accomplished,  without  change  of  teiv  for  example,  was  contracted  into  birds  plonl, 

mination in  nouns,  what  can  render  such  change  the  possessive  was  put  bird's;  and  this aistioo- 

necessary  or  useful  in  pronouns  ?    If  this,  that,  tion  has  sufficient  utility  (at  least  to  the  eye,  for 

these,  those,  which,  what,  it,  the,  &c.,  be  fully  it  is  useless  in  reference  to  the  ear)  to  wirrant 

competent  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  em-  its  retention. 

ployed,  without  any  ciiange,  what  could  possibly  It  has  been  observed  that  the  plural  was  for- 

mcapacitate  the  other  words  of  the  same  class  merly  the  same  as  the  possessive  or  genitive  ter- 

for  performing  their  office,  if  they  appeared  only  mination.    The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Latins, 

m  a  single  form  ?    But  it  is  useless  to  reason  on  The  terminations  tf,  t,  Uy  are  signs  of  the  genitive 

the  subject.     We  have  me,  thee,  him,  whom,  &c. ;  singular  and  nominative  plural :  as  Muss,  means 

merely  because  the  monkish  grammatists  found  both  of  a  song  and  songs ;  Domini,  of  a  lord  and 

me,  te,  eum,  quem,  &c.,  in  the  Latin  language,  lords ;  Sermonis,  of  a  speech  and  speeches;  only 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that,  in  borrowing  so  much  the  plural,  in  the  third  declension,  is  general^ 

from  it,  they  should  have  adopted  more  than  was  et  .*  as,  Scrmones,  &c. ;  but,  originally,  there  was 

necessary ;  but  why  should  we  consecrate  their  no  difference  between  it  and  the  genitive  singn- 

blunders?  lar. 

We  object  to  all  unnecessary  intricacies  in       «         TrrxT     t      m  c         

language ;  but  we  have  no  objection  to  any  use-  ^^'^'  VIII.-The  Nouk  oe  Substihtivi. 

ful  contrivance :  hence  what  is  called  the  genitive  Here  the  name  may  be  first  considered.   TV 

case  has  been  exhibited  in  connexion  with  the  grammarians  of  the  learned    languages  han, 

connouns ;  because  it  is  somewhat  useful  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  employed  the  term 

strictly  agreeable  to  analogy ;  for  nouns  in  gene-  noun  substantive  and  noun  aul^ective ;  i  e.  i 

ral  admit  of  such  a  change  of  termination  to  de-  name  that  can  stand  by  itself  without  any  asist- 

note  possession,  connexion,  or  relation,  and  to  ance ;  and  a  name  that  reouires  to  be  added  to, 

avoid  a  longer  mode  of  expression:  as,  *Mr.  or  rested  upon,  another.    There  is,  as  usual,  in 

Tooke's  work,'  for  the  work  of  Mr.  Tooke ;  these  terms,  a  good  deal  of  false  theory,  eon- 

'  Locke's  Essay,'  for  the  Essay  of  Locke.    So,  ceming  which  we  cannot  stop  to  enquire  it 

ifeitherof  these  authors  has  been  spoken  of,  and  present.     But,  though  the  grammarians  of  (be 

is  therefore  supposed  to  be  in  view,  we  might  learned  languages  have  noun  substantive  and 

say,  he's  work  ;  he's  Essay.    His,  its,  whose,  noun  adjective,  why  should  their  vernacular  inu- 

should  evidently,  for  the  sake  of  analogy,  be  tators,  dter  treating  noun  and  substantive  as 

he's,  it's,  who's :  and,  for  the  same  reason,  you'g  synonymous,  prefer  the  latter  to  the  former' 

is  preferable  to  your ;  they*s  to  their,  &c.,  if  cus-  Probably  the  sole  reason  was,  thai  the  one  seem- 

tom  would  permit.  ed  a  more  respectable  looking  word  than  tbe 

What,  then,  is  this  termination  called  posses-  other.    But  substantive,  besides  being  apt  to 

sive  or  genitive  ?    It  is  a  contraction  of  u,  also  suggest  the  notion  of  substance,  is  objectionable 

anciently  et ;  for  what  is  now  put  man's,  was  for-  for  other  reasons,  as  being  connected  with  &be 

merly  manis,  or  manes ;  and  every  one  is  familiar  theory.    Noun,  (i.  e.  nomen,  name),  is  perfiapi 

with  the  use  of  what  is  called  the  apostrophic  as  intelligible  and  appropriate  a  term  as  can  be 

sign,  i.  e.  the  comma  put  to  indicate  the  omission  found   for  the   purpose.    It   is  desirable  thai 

of  a  letter.    If,  then,  's  be  a  contraction  of  is  or  names  or  designations  should  at  least  possess  the 

ff ,  what  is  is  ?    It  is  the  sign  of  the  genitive  negative  merit  of  not  being  false  gnidfes ;  hot  to 

singular,  third  declension  of  Latin  nouns ;  which  general  we  must  proceed  much  fbrtbcr  in  our 

was  adopted  by  the  Saxon  writers  to  answer  ihe  enouiries  than  they  can  conduct  us.    What  thca 

lame  purpose  in  the  native  language  which  they  is  that  which  we  agree  to  call  noon?  How  ihall 

were  forming :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  define  it  ? — ^Hoc  opus !    There  is  nothiss  lo 

said  is  was  originally  a  separate  word,  answering  important,  in  a  philosophic  view,  as  correct  defi- 

in  meaning  or  use  to  of  with  us :  which  of,  as  nition ;  but,  at  tne  same  time,  there  is  nothing  lo 

well  as  the  termination  is,  is  a  contraction  or  difficult.    '  A  noun,'  says  the  grammatist, '  s 

fragment  of  some  compound  word.    Mans  is  the  the  name  of  any  thine  that  exists,  or  of  whick 

same   in  English  as  hominis  in  Latin :   Man's  we  have  any  notion.     But  if  a  noan  be  tbe 

condition   is  the  same  in  significancy  as,  the  name  of  any  thing  which  exists,  how  can  R0fAB^ 

condition  of  man;  or  the  human  condition.     In  or  any  one  of  those  words  which  denote  noo- 

the  last  instance,  human  is  an  adjective  formed  existence,  be  a  noun  ?    And  if  the  expicssM, 

upon  homo,  anciently  humo,  by  adding  <rn;  which  any  thing  of  which  we  have  any  notion,  no 

an  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  termination  is,  more  than  any  thing  which  exists,  it  metas  tew 

or  our  of;  i.  e.  it  denotes  connexion  or  relation,  much  to  be  a  correct  definition ;  for  all  wonb 

Our  word  man,  as  noticed  in  another  place,  is  a  that  have  any  signification,  are  names  of  ^oK* 

contraction  of  human,  and  elliptical  for  human  (either  physical  or  metaphysical),  of  whieh  we 

being :  hence  the  reason  why  the  following  ex-  have  a  notion  :  and  if  it  be  affirmed  that  tbn: 

pressions  are  all  equivalent:  Conditio  honnin is,  denotes  a  real  existence,   in  distinctioit  fron 

(lumana  conditio;  Man's  condition,  the  condition  attribute,  action,  relation,  &c.,  then,  als&»  tlia 

of  man,  the  human  condition.  definition  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  manifef^ 

There  is  little  or  nothing  gained  by  contracting  fiilse ;  for  many  words  are  called  nouns  wUcft  df> 

manis  or  manes;   birdis  or  birdes,  into  man's,  note  no  such  absolute  entity;  and  tbe  contnsy 

bird*s,  fcc.   The  reason  of  its  adoption  was,  evi-  supposition  is  not  merely  a  philologic  error,  bci 
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&  csDse  of  much  raetapbysical  absurdity,  which  whether  their  meanings  present  natural  or  chime- 

men  give  and  receive  as  sound  ratiocination.  rical  ideas  to  the  imagination,  and  true  or  &lse 

Y/e  define  a  noun  to  be  a  grammatic  designa-  notions  to  the  understanding.    If  metaphysical 

lion,  gireo  not  only  to  all  those  words  which  are  nouijs  be  taken  as  if  they  were  mere  designa- 

the  names  of  sensible  objects,  as,  man,  horse,  tions,  like  what  are  called  proper  name^  without 

bird,  tree,  stone,  lake,  river,  city,  &c.;  but  also  any  regard  to  the  reason  ot  their  imposition,  the 

to  all  those  words  which  can  be  employed  in  a  consequence  must  be  error  and  deception ;  and 

sentence  as  if  they  were  names  of  such  objects,  this,  as  already  intimated,  is  one  of  the  principal 

as,  hunge^,  ^reason,  virtue,  vice,  nothing,  non-  causes  of  yerbal  imposture,  and   metaphysical 

existence,  &c.    Any  of  the  latter  words  can  be  absurdity,  or  hhe  and  deceitful  philosophy ;  to 

employed  eiactly  as  the  former  in  connexion  which  the  only  effectual  counteraction  that  can 

witn  other  words,  to  form  a  sentence :  as,  man  be  opposed,  is  sound  ethology ;  though  it  will 

is  a  rational  animal :  reason  is  very  different  never,  perhaps,  accomplish  all  that  Home  Tooke 

from  imagination :  nothing  is  preferable  to  what  predicted. 

is  eriL    Thus  any  word  which  can  be  put  toge-  We  must  also  consider  case,  gender,  and 

ther  as  the  agent  or  subject,  the  nominative  or  number,  in  reference  to  nouns.    The  grammati^^ts 

object  of  a  verb,  is  entitled  to  the  grammatic  seem,  in  general,  half  ashamed  of  the  poverty  of 

designation  of  noun:  and  we  know  not  of  any  our  language  in  this  particular;  and  they  have 

other  definition  which  is  admissible  as  correct.  endeavoured,  with  the  very  best  intentions,  to 

All  words   thus   designated,   may  be    dis-  enrich  it  with  imaginary  catet :  and  they  aver  it 

tinguished  into  nouns  physical,  and  nouns  meta-  to  have,  at  the  very  least,  three  cases,  viz.  the 

physical :  many  of  the  latter  are  not  names  of  nominative,  possessive,  and  the  objective.    Lind- 

ct^tities,  but  of  nonentities ;  such  as,  hid,  luck,  ley  Murray,  indeed,  informs  us,  that  he  was  long 

clunce,  &C. :  few  of  these,  comparatively,  denote  harassed  with  doubts  on  the  subject.     '  The 

absolute  existents  any  way  analogous  to  physical  author  of  this  work  long  doubted  the  propriety 

objects :  they,  for  the  most  part,  merely  indicate  of  assigning  to  English  substantives  an  objective 

Sualities,  motions,  relations,  thoughts,  feelings,  case ;  but  a  renewed,  critical  examination  of  the 

X.  &c.    Many,  even  of  those  nouns  which  may  subject,    an    examination    to    which    he  was 

be  considered  physical,  are  not  properly  names  prompted  bv  the  extensive  and  increasing  de- 

of  things  or  absolute  existents,  but  of  motions :  mand  for  the  grammar,  has  produced  in  his 

sua  current,  stream,  storm,  wind,  wave,  billow,  mind  a  fiill  persuasion,  that  the  nouns  of  our 

breath,  sound,  &c.  &c.  language  are  entitled  to  this  comprehensive  ob- 

Tbis  unsubstanti^  nature  of  what  are  called  jective  case  1' 
ausbtantives,  which  *  give  to  airy  nothings  a  \o-  But,  afWr  all,  our  language  is  simpler  than 
cal  habitation  and  a  name,'  is  certainly  a  great  even  its  Saxon  and  Gothic  ancestors ;  for  Eng- 
convenience  in  language;  i.  e.  to  enable  men  to  lish  nouns  have  no  change  of  termination,  corn- 
talk  without  meaning,  and  '  say  an  infinite  deal  monly  called  case;  save  that  which  b  called 
about  nothing :'  it  is  wonderfully  subservient  to  possessive,  alias  genitive ;  as  man's  for  of  man, 
effective  rhetoric,  and  deceitful  sophistry;  but  it  woman's  for  of  woman,  &c.;  and  many  English 
is  very  unfavorable  to  sound  reasoning  and  true  nouns  do  not  admit  even  of  this  change ;  yet 
philosophy ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  set  down  as  this  defect  of  cases  occasions  no  loss  of  signifi- 
one  of  the  radical  imperfections  of  language ;  cancy,  no  inconvenience, 
and,  in  guarding  against  the  deception  of  words.  The  reader  must  be  informed  that  gender 
it  is  particularly  necessary  to  examine  their  means  kind,  and  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
import.  Many  of  them,  mean  nothing;  many  nouns,  viz.;  such  as  denote  males,  or  he^nimals ; 
are  of  uncertain  import ;  many,  being  imbued  such  as  denote  females,  or  she-animals ;  and 
^th  error  and  prejudice,  serve  only  to  impose  such  as  denote  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
on  the  understanding.  having  no  sexual  distinction  whatever :  more- 
The  importance  of  etymology  consists  in  over,  he  must  be  informed,  that  in  this  instance 
Stfcertainlng  the  descriptive  or  distinctive  import  the  Englbh  language  is  richer  than  several  of 
of  words;  whidi  is  not  indeed  of  any  great  its  neighbours;  for  some  of  them  have  both 
utility  as  to  physical  nouns ;  for  they  answer  the  masculine  and  feminine  gender,  i.  e.  male  and 

Surpose  of  designation,  even  if  their  significancy  female  kinds  of  nouns,  bur  no  neuter  kind.  It 
e  not  perceived.  The  names  London,  Paris,  seems,  also,  very  necessary  to  inform  him,  that 
Thames,  Rhone,  sun,  moon,  like  Dante,  Milton,  there  are  metaphoric  males  and  females ;  figura- 
&C.,  answer  the  purpose  of  designation  com-  tive  ladies  and  gentlemen.  '  Figuratively  in  the 
pletely  however  ignorant  we  may  be  of  their  English  tongue/  we  are  told,  *  we  commonly 
etymology :  and  it  might  be  even  argued  (as  it  give  the  masculine  gender  to  nouns  which  are 
bai  been  argued)  with  some  show  of  reason,  conspicuous  for  the  attributes  of  imparting  or 
that  the  more  of  such  ignorance  exists,  the  communicating,  and  which  are,  by  nature,  strong 
better,  as  the  etymologic  meaning  might  only  and  efficacious.  Those  again  are  made  feminine 
tend  to  deceive,  by  its  erroneous  representation ;  which  are  conspicuous  for  the  attributes  of  con- 
as,  for  example,  in  the  designation  Pacific  Ocean,  taining  or  bringing  forth ;  or  which  are  peculiar- 
The  case  is  very  different,  however,  as  to  meta-  ly  beautiful  or  amiable.  Upon  these  principles, 
physical  nouns  (and  all  metaphysical  words,  i.  e.  the  sun  is  said  to  be  masculine ;  and  the  moon, 
words  employed  for  metaphysical  purposes) ;  being  the  receptacle  of  the  sun's  light,  to  be 
for  every  thing  depends  upon  ascertaining  their  feminine.  The  earth  is  generally  feminine.  A 
significancy,  or  their  insignificancy ;  i.  e.  whe-  ship,  a  country,  a  city,  &c.,  are  likewise  made 
tlMT   they  mean   any  thing  or  nothing;   and  feminine,  being  receivers  or  containers.     Jik^ 
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it  al«*ay»  masciiKiiey  oa  account  of  its  mlghtj  may  muiii ;  but  what  olilityis  Aera 
Mcacf.  Viitne  is  feminine  from  its  beauty,  and  azintnsBy  benebctiemy  eondncluM, 
its  being  the  object  of  love.  Fortnne  and  the  patfoneas,  poetess,  procectreis,talora% 
churcU  are  generally  pot  in  the  feminine  genderf  Even  the  eyes  and  ears  (by  which  gianii 
This  is  the  sublime  of  metaphoric  gender,  and  are  wont  to  judge)  are  surely  better  pleased  with 
sexual  distinction,  and  nammatic  sentimco-  the  expressions,  she  is  a  dcver  aelor,  the  is  the 
tality !  Tliere  is,  indeed,  something  of  the  arbiter,  bene&ctor^  conductor,  patron,  poet,  pro- 
whimsical  in  metaphoric  gender  and  matrimony;  tector,  &c.,  than  she  is  a  defer  ai  tn  ■■,  she  is 
for  with  our  old,  rude,  ancestors,  the  Saxons,  the  the  aibitren,  &c. 

moon  was  not  the  wife,  but  the  husband  of  the  To  perspicuity,  sudi  feminine  lerminatioai 

sun.  contribute  noihmg,  because  tiie  proopon  Ae, 

It  must  \)e  matter  of  self-gratulation  to  the  which  accompanies  the  noun,  indicates  the  femi- 

sentimental  French,  that  they  are  not  driven  to  nine  gender  as  definitely  as  it  is  possible  for  any 

the  necessity  of  figurative  genders;  as  all  their  termination  to  indicate  tlie  same  thing:  and  as 

nouns  are  either  masculine  or  feminine;  so  that  to  conciseness;  that,  in  most  cases,  is  better 

they  can  appear  to  talk  about  ladies  and  gentle-  effected  by  one  termination  dian  by  several. 

men  when  speaking  of  battles  and  spectades,  Thus,  to  say.  Attend,  ye  aotois^  is  more  ooocise^ 

plays  and  operas,    metaphysical   entities  and  than.  Attend  ye  actors  and  actresses :  ye  adnltep- 

nonentities.  ers,  is  more  concise  than,  ye  adulterers  and 

The  business  of  gender  is  a  very  serious  affiur  adulteresses,  &c. 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  even  in  Italian,  French,  We  have  much  reason  for  congjatnlation  coo- 
&c.;  but  nothing  can  be  more  simple  in  English;  oeming  gender  in  reference  to  Rnglish  nouns; 
for,  except  in  a  few  instances,  it  is  left,  as  it  for  they  have  fortunatdy  escaped  the  trouble- 
should  be,  to  the  meaning  of  words  as  indicative  some  incumbrance  of  vanable  termination ;  and, 
of  the  natures  of  objects,  and  not  distinguished  however  the  grammarians  may  lament  their  mde 
by  different  sets  of  terminations ;  which  are  simplicity,  there  is  not  much  danger  that  they 
more  troublesome  than  useful.  The  erammari-  will  ever  be  changed  into  iht  likeness  of  Greek 
ans,  indeed,  assert,  *  nouns,  with  variable  termi-  and  Latin  substantives. 

nations,  contribute  to  conciseness  and  penpicn-  As  to  number;  the  only  change  of  termination 

ity  of  expression.'    We  have  only  a  sufficient  in  English  nouns,  besides  the  affix 't,  to  denote 

number  of  them  to  make  us  feel  our  want ;  for  ^  is  that  which  is  employed  to  indicate  the 

when  we  say  of  a  woman,  she  is  a  philosopher,  plural ;  or,  that  more  than  one  is  meant.    The 

an  astronomer,  a  builder,  a  weaver,  we  perceive  plural  affix  has  been  already  explained  in  treat- 

an  impropriety  in  the  termination  which  we  ing  of  pronouns.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that 

cannot  avoid ;  bat  we  can  say,  that  she  is  a  the  two  terminations  of  singular  and  plural  im- 

botanist,  a  student,  a  witness,  a  scholar,  an  port  have  some  utility ;  yet,  that  it  is  much  less 

orphan,  a  companion,  because  these  terminations  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  is  abundantly  tn» 

have  not  annexed  to  them  the  notion  of  sex.'  dent  from  the  number  of  nouns  which  we  have 

If  all  these  assertions  were  admitted,  still  the  with  only  one  termination,  without  experiendng 

advantage  of  variable  terminations  might  be  de-  any  inconvenience ;  as  sheep,  deer,  swine,  &c. 

nied ;  for  it  could  be  proved,  that  they  produce  In  these  cases,  if  it  be  intended  to  indicate  the 

a  preponderance  of  inconvenience :  but  though  singular  number,  or  that  one  is  meant,  the  pur- 

they  contribute  to  conciseness  and  perspicuity  poseisfullyaccomplished  by  prefixing  o;  which, 

in  such  languages  as  Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  as  already  shown,  is  a  contraction  of  on,  i.  e.  ^ 

the  personal  pronouns  are  seldom  expressed;  ane^  i.  e.  one.    In  such  a  connexion,  what  is 

tfaty  are  not  necessary  to  perspicuity,  and  would  called  (very  absurdly)  the  indefinite  article,  an- 

contribute  very  little  to  conciseness,  in  English  swers  a  useful  purpose ;  whereas,  in  ninety-nine 

composition ;  and  if  the  question  be  feirly  tried,  applications  out  of  100,  it  is  wholly  useless ; 

by  a  sufficient  number  of  instances,  the  English  only,  having  been  always  accustomed  to  Uiis,  as 

will  be  found  equal  to  any  language  (however  to  many  other  insignificant  expletives,  we  should 

incumbered  with  inflection)  in  conciseness  and  think  composition  strange  ana  incomplete  with- 

perspicuity.  out  it.    In  all  such  expressions  as  a  book,  a 

What  impropriety  is  there  in  saying  of  a  fe-  house,  a  horse,  a  table,  &c.,  a  might  very  pro- 
male,  that  she  is  an  astronomer,  philosopher,  perly  be  termed  the  insignificant  article ;  whidi 
fcc,  any  more  than  in  saying,  she  is  a  botanist,  was  probably  the  meaning  intended  by  the 
scholar,  &c.?  The  truth  is,  that  having,  very  phrase — indefinite  article.  The  expresrion  a 
unnecessarily,  adopted  a  number  of  foreign  dis-  sheep  is  as  definite  as  two  sheep,  three  sheep, 
tinctions  of  gender,  we  are  apt  to  fency  that  they  teveral  sheep,  mamf  sheep,  the  sheen,  thae 
are  very  necessary,  or  would  be  extremely  de-  sheep,  those  sheep,  &c.  So  alsc^  when  the 
sirable  to  all  nouns;  just  as  a  little  indulgence  illiterate  say,  a  snilling,  tioo  shilling;  a  foot, 
is  apt  to  produce  a  restless  longing  after  useless  two  foot,  &c. ;  and  we  nave  not  the  least  doubt, 
or  nurtful  luxuries :  so  that,  inst^  of  saying,  that,  if  all  nouns  had  thus  possessed  only  one 
*  We  have  only  a  sufficient  number  of  variable  termination,  the  advantage  would  have  been  con- 
terminations  to  make  us  feel  our  want;'  we  siderable,  not  only  as  to  simplicity  and  facility 
ought  rather  to  say,  we  have  a  sufficient  number  (for  the  distinctions  of  singular  and  plural,  frfr- 
of  them  to  produce  false  notions  and  fantastic  quently  cause  an  embarrassment),  but  also  sig- 
desires ;  and  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  discard  nificancy. 

some  we  have,  than  long  for  more.    Such  titles  A  question  long  perplexed  the  author,  wbidi 

as  countess,  duchess,  empress,  princess,  &c.,  seems  now  to  admit  of  an  easy  answer.    Whence 
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llie  ptrpetml  reconence  and  useless  4.  *  Nouns  which  have  y  in  the  singular,  with 

ttpiicatioB  of  what  is  calM  the  indefinite  arti*  no  other  Towel  in  the  same  syllable*  change  it 

de  not  only  in  English,  but  also  in  moft,  or  in  into  tei  in  the  plural;  as.  beau^r,  bMUties;  fly, 

all  of  the  modem  langiuges?     For  if  a,  on,  am  flies,'   Ice.      But    why   should   these  not  be 

(It  Fr.  fc  Sp.)  em  (Oer.)  be^  as  they  manifestly  beautys,  flys,  dutya^  &c. ;  like  key,  keys ;  delay, 

are^  one,  (un*us,  en,)  how,  in  the  name  of  signi^  delajrs,  Ice.? 

ficancy,  should  th^  be  connected  with  almost  This  is  one  of  the  erils  of  haying  more  than 

erery  singular  noun  ?    If  singular  mean  Me,  one  alphabetic  sign  for  one  sound ;  and  it  is  of 

rthf  commit  the  tautology  in  almoet  efery  sen-  recent  introduction  like  many  other  anomalies. 

Ccnce  of  adding  the  adjective  one .'  5.  Such  irregularities  as  the  following  seem 

The  sole  reason  of  this  feet  is,  we  believe,  to  have  originated  in  the  Saxon  antipathy  to 

that  the  practice  originated  when  flie  distinction  polysyllables,   so  discernible  in  many  words^ 

of  singular  and  plural  did  not  exist ;  or,  at  least,  which  are  reduced  to  the  fiivorite  monosyllable : 

^d  not  generally  prevail  among  nouns;  and  foot,  feet;  goose,  geese;  tooth,  teeth;  louse, 

when  tl  was  as  necessary  to  say  ahorse,  or  one  lice;  mouse,  mice;   penny,  pence;  die,  dice. 

iMMae,  as  a  sheep,  or  one  sheep:  the  habit  of  apply-  But  why  not  follow  analogy,  as  children  and 

ing  the  numeial  adjective  f  f^  (bo^  <"><)»  ^m>  foreigners  do  in  learning  our  language;  and  say, 

aa^  like  many  other  habits,  remained,  after  the  foots,  gooses,  tooths,  louses,  mouses,  pennys, 

veaaon  on  which  it  was  founded  had  ceased,  dies,  &c.?    But  how  strange  and  ridiculous  sudi 

Many  Latin  nouns  have  no  distinction  of  singu-  words  sound  1  exclaim  all  the  dutiful  subjects  of 

lar  and  plural  in  the  nominative  case,  (and  their  established  usage.    But  is  it  not  much  more  ridi- 

aecusative  plural  is  the  same  as  the  nominative) ;  culous  to  be  the  slaves  of  mere  custom,  however 

and  a  very  great  proportion  of  Saxon  nouns  absurd?    Only  accustom   your  eyes  and  ears 

bave^  in  spite  of  Saxon  giammatists,  manifestly  and  mouths  for  a  single  month,  to  the  analogies 

no  distinction  of  number.     like  the    nouns  of  your  own  language,  in  those  instances  in 

sheep^  deer,  swine,  Ice,  if  not  restricted,  they  which  the  strangest  blunders  have  been  conse- 

soflgest  more  than  one  of  a  sort  or  kind  to  the  crated  into  grammatic  proprieties,  and  you  will 

understanding ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  be  reconciled  to*  them  for  ever, 

join  to  them  one  or  oiie,when  one  was  intended  to  It  is  the  custom  at  present,  in  adopting  words 

be  indicated ;  just  as  it  was  necessary  to  employ  from  the  learned  languages,  to  preserve  their 

the  numeral  adjecttves  hoo,  ikrte^  fo^%  »c.»  learned  plural  termination.    In  this  we  act  more 

when  iwoj  tkru^four^  were  to  be  denoted.  strangely  than  our  neighbours ;  for  how  are 

11^  however,  there  were  one  regular  plural  mere  English  scholars  to  know  the  meaning  and 

affix  to  English  nouns,  we  might  felicitate  ou^  use  of  foreicn  terminations  ?    Why   not  make 

selves  in  ue  possession  of  it  as  an  important  the  plural  ot  automaton,  automatons;  criterion, 

addition  to  our  grammatic  treasure ;  but,  unfoiw  criterions;  appendix,  appendixes;  medium,  me- 

tnnately, instead  of  being  simple  and  uniform,  it  diums;  memorandum,  memorandums;  stratum, 

is  each  a  jumble  of  anomaly  as  sets  all  principle  stratums ;  vortex,  vortexes.  Ice.  ?    Surely  good 

and  rule  at  defiance.     Tlie  principal  irre^  sense  is  better  than  learned  pedantry;  and  it  is 

larities  nay  be  arranged  under  the  following  manifestly  more  pedantic  than  judicious  to  graft 

beads.  foreign  peculiarities  on  a  vernacular  language; 

1.  Some  nouns  have  the  obsolete  plural  affix  or,  in  naturalising  learned  strsngers,  not  to  make 

en  r  as  oxen  instead  of  oxes ;  men,  women,  i.  e.  them  conform  to  the  manners  of  the  natives, 

ooatnction  of  manen,  womanen ;  which  ought  o        tv-     ^           t? 

•—to  be  mans,  womans;  children  and  brethren  ^^^'  IX.— Of  the  Verb. 


have  two  obsolete  affixes,  viz.  tr  and  en  ;  each  This  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  grammatic 

of  which  is,  we  believe,  for  ft,  adopted  from  the  entities.       The   name   verb   (veibum)   means 

third  declension  of  Latin  nouns ;  and  which  we  word ;  which  Utter  is  merely  a  corruption  of 

atill  retain,  but  generaUy  contract  it  into  «.  the  former.    We  have  only  to  suppose,  then, 

S.  Nouns  ending  in  o,  have  the  irregularity  of  that  this  very  formidable  part  of  speech  was 

sometinies  contracting  die  affix  ei,  and  some-  designated  the  vrord,  by  vray  of  eminence,  on 

times  not;  as  folio,  folios;  nuncio,  nuncios;  account  of  its  vast  importance.    Nor  is.it  worth 

fianctilio,  punctilios;  seraglio,  seraglios ;  cargo,  while  to  quarrel  with  a  name,  when  it  does  not 

cargoes ;  echo,  echoes ;  hero»  heroes ;  negro,  indicate  some  egregious  error  or  absurdity.    If, 

iieeioes ;  manifesto,  manifestoes,  &c.  then,  a  verb  be  a  word,  what  is  that  word  when 

This  is  such  a  petty  inresularity,  and  at  the  considered  as  a  part  of  speech?    What  is  its 

same  time  so  easily  remedied,  that  it  ought  not,  grammatic    character  ?    lindley  Murray   must 

aarely,  to  remain :    let    the   e   be  uniformly  reply :  '  a  verb  is  a  word  which  signifies  to  be, 

dropped,   or   uniformly   retained :  the  former  to  do,  or  to  iuffer,  as, '  I  am,  I  rule,  I  am  ruled.' 

aeems  the  more  advisable  measure.  Other  erammatists  have  attempted  greater  accu* 

3.  Meet  nouns  ending  xnforfe,  are  render-  racy  of  definition;  but  their  attempts  have  not 

ed   plund  by  changing  J  ^  ft  into   vet ;  as,  been  sufficiently  successful  to  deserve  notice. 

loa(  loaves;  half,  halves;  wife,  wives:  but  why  It  will- probably  appear  to  the  reader  veiy 

ahouid  not  these  be  loafs,  halfe,  wifes,  stafis;  extnordinaiy,  that  the  grammatist  should  defme 

like  griefii,  reliefe,  reproofii,  rufis,  &c.?    If  gram-  the  verb  to  be  a  word ;  and  instantly  exemplify 

mntic  authority  serve  only  to  establish  anomaly,  his  definition  by  giving,  not  one  word,  but  two 

it  is  itself  a  nuisance ;  and  our  understandings  or  more  words :  as,  '  I  am,  I  rule,  I  am  ruled.' 

and  our  practice  are  more  honored  in  the  breach,  The  blunder  is  easily  explained.    The  definition 

cban  in  tnr  observance  of  its  tyrannic  laws  was  not  made  for  the  English,  or,  indeed,  for 
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any  modem  Unguage,  bat  for  the  Greek  and  the  *  to  handy  to  factj  to  hack/  &e. ;  '  I  hand,  we 

Latin;  in  which  it  can  be  strictly  exemplified  :  band,  they  hand ;'  'brave  men  back  their  firicnds 

as,  sum,  I  am;  rego,  I  rule ;  regor,  I  am  ruled :  and  face  their  enemies/    In  such  instancei^  all 

so,  also,  if  we  take  what  is  culled  the  infinitive :  that  is  necessary  is  to  join  two  nouns;  or  a  prcK 

esse,  to  be ;  regere,  to  rule ;  regi,  to  be  ruled,  noun  and  a  noun,  or  to  prefix  the  preposition 

In  adl  these  Latin  instances  the  verb  is  one  word;  to,  to  convey  the  notion  ot  agency, 
but  each  of  the  En^ish  instances  consists  of,  at        Mr.  Home  Tooke  (as  alrndy  noticed)  holds, 

least,  two  words.    This  is  another  proof  of  the  that  evenr  verb  is  properly  a  noun ;  and  that  it 

absurdity  of  transferring  grammatic  definitions,  is  someuing  more  tiian  a  noun :  he  intimates^ 

distinctions,  and  rales,  from  Greek  and  Latin  to  moreover,  that  he  agrees  with  the  Stoics  in  con- 

the  English  language ;  which  is  as  truly  ridi-  sidering  tfie  infinitive  the  proper  verb,  free  £roa 

culous  as  it  would  be  to  give  the  history  of  all  incumbrance  of  number  and  penon;    It  is 

Greece  or  Rome,  with  a  few  slight  changes  of  difficult  to  conjecture  what  he  really  intended ; 

names  and  dates,  as  a  correct  history"  of  Eng-  but  he  seems  to  have  considered  the  affix  of  the 

land.      But    how     insignificantly    diminutive  Greek,  Latin,  Saxon,  &c.  (in  what  is  called  the 

would  a  vernacular  grammar  appear  without  the  infinitive  mood),  as  well  as  to,  in  the  English, 

lucubrations  of  old  Lily,  or  of  Crates  Mellotes,  to  be  equivalent  to  do,  or  oc^ ;  as  if  the  expres- 

done  into  English  !  Hence  that  mass  of  absurdity  tion,  to  back  a  friend,  to  face  an  enemy,  were/ 

which   has  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  do  back  a  friend,  do  &ce  an  enemy.    If  such 

grammar.      Most  of  it  was  from  its  first  exist-  were  the  case  then,  to,  and  the  Latin  affix  orcp 

ence  (perhaps  in  Egypt  or  Babylon)  dark  and  &c.,  are  to  be  considered  as  properly  the  verb  ; 

chaotic ;  ana  all  of  it  as  applied  to  the  modem  and  the  proper  enouiry  would  d^  what  is  the 

languages,  especially  to  the  English   (so  dissi-  nature  of  that  whicn  is  thus  connected  with  a 

milar  to  Greek  and  Latin),  is  as  devoid  of  rea-  noun  to  convert  it  into  a  verb  ?    After  the  fullest 

aonableness  and  utility  as  the  philosophy  of  enquiry  and  reflection,  we  are  convinced  that  the 

Aristotle.    To  many  persons  such  statements  verbal  affixes,  to  what  is  called  the  infinitive 

are  redundant ;  and  for  the  sijie  of  brevity,  as  mood,  in  Latin,  Greek,  Saxon,  &c.,  are  the  very 

also  of  intelligibleness,  to  mere  English  scho-  same  as  the  simple  adjective  affixes :  orr  is  the 

lars,  we  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  same  word,  whetner  it  appear  in  amarv,  to  love, 

English  language.  or  ceUare,  of  a  cell :  en  {eiuf  Gr.)  is  the  same 

The  question  then  is,  What  is  a  verb?    We  word,  whether  it  (u>pear  in  %  Umen,  to  love,  or 

deny  that  there  is  any  such  entity  as  »  verb  in  golden,  of  gold.    In  all  such  cases  the  affix 

the  sense  of  the  grammatists :  i.  e.  one,  single,  merely  serves  to  connect  the  word  going  before 

separate,  uncompounded  word,  which  signifies  with  the  word  coming  after;  or  to  give  notice 

to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer.    But  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  word  to  which  it  is  attached  is  to  be 

Have  you  not  just  admitted,  that  in  Latin  the  taken  in  connexion  with  some  other  word  for  the 

definition  holds,  '  a  verb  is  a  word ;'  for  sum,  purpose  of  conveying  a  particular  meaning.    In 

is  one  word ;  as  also  rego.    True ;  but  each  of  short,  the  affix  in  such  cases  answers  the  same 

these  is  properly  a  compound  word :  i.  e.  two  purpose  as  our  preposition  to ;  which  also  indi-> 

or  more  words  joined  together;   iust  as  if  we  cates  that  one  worn  is  to  be  taken  in* connexion 

were  to  write,  lam,  Irule,  lamnued ;  or,   tohe,  with  another ;  and  which,  like  the  forementiooed 

tonde,  toberuled.    The   movable  affix,  in    the  affixes,  is  doubtless  a  mere  particle  or  fragment 

Latin  words,  is  as  properly  a  distinct  word  as  of  a  compound  word, 
the  prefix  is  in  the  instances  Inde,  tonde.  If,  then,  the  common  definition,  a  verb  is  a 

Though,  then,  the  definition  *  a  verb  is  a  word  word  which  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  soffar, 
which  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer,'  does  be  wrong;  what  definition  is  to  be  received  as 
hold  as  to  Latin  and  Greek ;  it  is  not  true,  as  to  correct?  But  though  we  point  out  the  fidaenese 
any  language  whatever,  that  one  simple  or  un-  or  absurdness  of  an  old  doctrine,  it  does  no^ 
compound^  word  can  signify,  to  be,  to  do,  or  follow  that  we  must  forthwith  supply  its  place 
to  suffer.  The  error  of  the  grammarians  origi-  with  a  new  one.  It  is  impossible  to  put  any 
nated  in  mistaking  syntactic  for  verbal  meaning;  thing  sound  and  solid  in  tlie  place  of  baadeas 
i.  e.  in  supposing  that  one  word  can  convey  a  theories ;  and  the  purpose  of  enquiry  is  gene- 
meaning  which  requires  two  or  more  words;  rally  answered  when  tney  are  made  to  vanish 
This  error,  productive  of  other  errors,  originated  away  like  dreams  when  men  awake.  We  have 
in  ignorance  concerning  the  elliptic  or  abri<lged  just  seen  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  in  the  Ea- 
state  of  language,  as  found  existing  among  every  glish  language,  as  a  ?erb ;  i.  e.  a  word  which 
people;  for  notliing  was  more  calculated  to  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer;  for/ to  expreaa 
deceive  theorists,  who  would  naturally  suppose  existence,  possession,  relation,  agency,  &C.,  two 
that  one  word  performed  the  office  of  several ;  or  more  words  are  necessary ;  and  whenever 
as  if  there  could  be  existence  without  some  ex-  one  word  seems  competent  to  the  business  (aa 
istent  concerning  whom  the  affirmation  is  made ;  in  Latin,  &c.),  it  is  not  a  sin&ple,  but  a  oom* 
or  action,  apart  from  an  agent  pound  word,  i.  e.  two  or  more  words  joined 

We  have  already  considered  the  difficulty  at-  together, 
tending  the  origin  of  language,  and  the  origin  of       '  Verbs/  we  are  told,  *  are  of  three  kinds; 

some  words  called  verbs  :  and  it  would  answer  active,  passive,  and  neuter.'    The  sole  reaaoa 

no  useful  purpose  to  detain  the  reader  with  ano-  why  such  distinctions  were  ever  applied  to  the 

ther  discussion  of  Uie  same  troublesome  ques-  English  language,  is,  that  they  previously  existed 

tion.    In  all  those  words  called  verbs,  which  in  connexion  witii  Latin;  but  to  suppose  thai 

aie  manifestly  nouns,  there  is  no  difficulty :  as,  the  same  distinctions  will  equally  suit  all  *  ~ 
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gnageSy  is  as  anreasonable  as  to  attempt  to  make    of  the  verb  perfonn  &e  office  of  the  pronomif 

a  coat  to  fit  the  moon  in  all  her  changes.    We    in  our  language. 

•ay  nothing  at  present  of  the  original  character       'In  each  number/  we  are  told,  ^  there  are 

of  such  distinctions ;  for  if  they  had  been  dis-    three  persons ;  as, 

tinguished  in  their  first  appli^tion  by  absdute  gineular.  Plural. 

wisdom,  they  might  be  perverted  mto  utter  folly    _.      _       ^  ^  ^  * 

by  being  transferred  to  the  English  language.    ^^*  Person,  I  love ;  We  love ; 

TTie  distinctions  in  question  have  been  discaided    Second  Person,  Thou  lovest ;    Ye  or  You  love ; 

Sthe  more  sensible  grammarians ;  Who,  instead    Third  Person,  He  loves.  They  love, 

saying  verbs  are  active,  passive,  or  neuter,  *  Thus  the  verb,  in  some  parts  of  it,  varies  its 
distinguish  them  into  transitive  and  intransitive,  endings,  to  express  or  agree  with  different  per- 
Tbe  only  conceivable  utility  in  this  distinction  sons  of  the  same  number.  In  the  plural  numbtr 
is,  its  subserviency  to  a  grammatic  rule ;  which  of  the  verb  there  is  no  variation  of  ending  to 
says,  verbs  active  or  verbs  transitive  govern  the  express  the  different  persons;  and  the  Terb,  in 
objective  case :  as,  truth  ennobles  her  ;  she  com-  the  three  persons  plural,  is  the  same  as  in  th^ 
forts  me,  &c.  Here  ennobles  is  considered  a  fint  person  singular.  Yet  this  scanty  provision 
verb  transitive^  because  the  action  passes  over  of  terminations  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
to  the  object ;  and  if  that  be  represented  by  a  of  discourse,  and  no  ambiguity  arises  m>m  it: 
pronoun,  it  must  be  in  what  is  called  the  ob-  the  verb  being  always  attended,  either  vrith  the 
MCtive  or  accusative  case :  but  such  instances  as,  noun,  expressing  the  subject  acting  or  acted 
1  sit,  he  lives,  they  sleep,  are  denominated  in-  upon,  or  with  the  pronoun  representing  it.' 
transitive,  beoiuse  the  etfoct  is  confined  within  It  appears,  then,  that  diversities  of  terminatioB 
the  subject  or  nominative  of  the  verb,  and  does  are  not  necessary  to  the  English  verb,  as  it  ia 
notpass  over  to  any  object.  always  attended  either  vrith  a  noun  or  pronoun ; 

Tnis  dutinction,  however,  might  be  very  well  which  noun  or  pronoun  answers  the  purpose  ao- 
dispensed  wi^ ;  for  it  would  answer  every  pur-  complished  by  termination  in  Greek  and  Latin : 
pose,  to  say,  when  a  pronoun  is  the  object  of  a  and  for  the  same  reason  that  the  verb  is  without 
verb,  or  that  in  whicn  the  action  of  a  verb  ter-  any  variation  in  connexion  vrith  I,  We,  You, 
minatcs,  it  must  be  in  the  objective  case :  as,  '  I  They,  it  might  also  have  been  without  any 
love  Aer;*  <  she  loves  me,'  &c.;  not,  *  I  love  Me/  variation  in  connexion  with  Thou,  He,  She,  It : 
'  die  loves  V   -  as,  I  love ;  Thou  love ;  He,  She,  or  It  love ;  We 

With  all  that  avidity  for  multiplicity  of  di»-  love,  &c.  It  is  evident  that  the  terminations  or 
tinction  which  characterises  grammatists,  there  affix  es/,  after  Thou,  and  eth  changed  into  et,  s, 
is  a  distinction  which  has  wholly  escaped  them ;  after  He,  She,  or  It,  answer  no  necessary  or 
though  it  seems  of  some  use,  and  has  long  ob-  useful  purpose ;  but  occasion  much  embarrass- 
tained  the  patronage  of  Hebrew  grammar :  it  ment  Disuse  these  needless  diversities  of  ter- 
Diay  be  denominated  the  verb  causative ;  and  mination,  and  you  discard  at  once  nearly  all  Uie 
all  we  intend  is  elucidation.  Lay  is  manifestly  rules  of  syntax,  or  render  them  needless. 
the  causative  of  /te ;  for  it  is  equivalent  to,  cause  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
or  make  to  lie :  thus,  also,  sit  and  set ;  rise,  affixes  est,  e/A,  et— -they  are,  evidently,  nuisances 
raise,  rouse ;  see,  show,  &c*  &c-  lu  this  manner  in  the  Ei^^lish  language;  but  perhaps  the  curi- 
a  gnaat  number  of  words  are  employed  causa-  osity  of  the  reader,  respecting  their  adoption, 
tiTcly,  to  avoid  a  lengthy  mode  of  expression :  may  call  for  some  explication.  We  find,  in  our 
wm,  to  nm  a  hart,  for,  to  make  a  hare  rtm ;  tAoio,  olden  literature,  eth  connected  with  all  ihe  per- 
form tMke  to  fee,  &c.  In  many  instances  the  sons  and  numbers  of  pronouns  (en  was  also 
aune  word  is  diversified  in  spelling  and  pronun-  generally  employed  as  an  affix,  at  one  time, 
ciation  from  the  original  form,  when  employed  especially  in  the  plural  number  of  verbs) :  as,  I 
caasatively :  as,  ihow,  a  diversity  of  see ;  raiUf  loieth.  Thou  hveth.  He  Umetl^  We  lovethy  Ye 
f-owfe  of  rife;  ut  of  iU  ;  lay  of  /ie,  &c.:  and  loveth.  They  hveth.  From  this,  it  is  evident 
thus  many  words  are  resolvable  into  one  word,  that  eth  could  not  be  either  a  personal  or  a  nu- 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  any  coimexion.  nieral  affix :  i.  e.  whatever  it  might  indicate,  if 
Many  verbs,  however,  are  employed  both  causa-  it  indicated  any  thing,  it  could  not  denote  num* 
trrtly  and  uncausatively,  or,  as  commonly  ex-  her  or  person.  After  more  enquiry  and  reflection 
pressed,  both  as  active  and  neuter,  without  any  than  the  question  is  perhaps  worth,  considered 
diYenity  of  spelling  or  pronunciation.  by  itself,  the  conclusion  m  the  mind  of  the 

'  To  verbs,'  we  are  told,  '  belong,  number,  author  was,  that  the  affix  eth  was  corrupted 
person,  mood,  and  tense.'  This  also  itf  affirmed  from  the  Latin  affix  at^  et,  or  it;  or,  that  it  is 
c«mceming  English  words  for  no  reason  what-  Ihm  (Gothic),  Thue  (German  Thun  infin.),  i.e. 
erer,  except  t&t  the  same  grammatic  position  Do  aflSxed  instead  of  being  put  before  the  verb, 
had  previously  existed  in  connexion  with  Greek  as  it  is  at  present,  when  employed.  The  last 
and  Latin.  '  Verbs,*  it  is  said,  *  have  two  num*  seems  the  more  probable  conjecture ;  for  when 
bers,  the  singular  and  the  plural :  as,  I  love,  we  -Do  is  employed,  the  affix  disappears ;  which  is 
love.'  Here,  again,  the  example  is  at  variance  some  approach  to  evidence,  that  the  one  was 
with  the  definition ;  for  the  distinction,  as  to  considered  equivalent  to  the  other,  if  not  the 
singular  and  plural,  exists  not  in  the  word  love,  very  same :  as,  I  do  love,  Thou  do  love,  or  dost 
but  in  the  pronouns  I  and  we.  In  Latin,  indeed,  love :  he  do,  or  doth  love ;  not  thou  dost  lovest, 
the  definition  can  be  exemplified :  as,  Amo,  I  he  does  loves.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
love ;  Amamus,  we  love.  Here  are  two  numbers,  origin  of  est,  eth,  et,  contracted  into  s,  tney  are 
singular  and  phiral ;  because  the  terminations    manifestly  useless  and  troublesome  appendages. 
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Tbft  doctrine  of  wnoodi  is  lel^eonTided  of  ab-  to  absurd  opinions :  Mlence  is  bettor  than  loqQt- 
sardity :  for  the  grammatists  are  obliged  to  make  cioos  impertinence.  Before,  bowe?er,  we  cuter 
such  a  confession  as  tbe  following :— Though  directly  on  the  consideration  of  tenie;  let  w 
this  mood  (the  imperative)  derives  its  name  from  first  examine  those  woids  designated  attxiliuy 
its  intimation  of  command,  it  is  used  on  occa^  or  helping  verbs,  for  the  right  iindentaDdiog  oif 
sions  of  a  very  opposite  nature,  even  the  humblest  these  will,  in  a  great  measure,  supersede  the  oe> 
supplications  or  an  inferior  being  to  one  who  is  cessity  of  a  formal  disquisition  conoening  tenie. 
innnitely  his  superior:  as,  *Give  us  this  day  With  respect  to  the  auxilmry  or  kelpiMg  vtrk: 
our  daily  bread;  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses r  mt,  dop  haoe^  iMf,  wdl^  sMy,  cts,  l*ij 
Opinions  are  divided  concerning  the  exact  nam-  mmt^  be^  two  affixes  must  be  noticed  as  being 
ber  and  proper  definition  of  moods.  Yet,  with  really  all  the  changes  of  termination  that  pro- 
all  the  love  of  complication,  an  obvious  distinc-  perly  and  usefiiUy  belong  to  English  vecbs:  m. 
tion  is  omitted ;  for  if  what  is  called  the  infini-  td  and  ing.  The  last  was,  anciently,  sate,  nt^ 
five  mood  deserve  any  designation,  it  ought  to  on^,  &c.  ffor  there  is  great  diversity  of  speUiog 
be  called  the  impersonal  verb ;  or  the  impersonal  in  the  oUen  literature)  and  was  endentty  bor- 
state  of  the  verb ;  but  the  term  impersonal  was  rowed  from  the  Latin  participle :  mg  leeai 
pie-en^affed ;  being  applied  to  what  is  evidenuv  merely  a  spelling  of  the  same  aflKx,  sccommo* 
the  third  person  of  some  verbs^or  verbs  that  dated  to  the  natnl  pronunciation  that  aoqoiied 
are  used  only  in  the  third  person.  possession  of  the  English  language  after  the 

In  reference  to  Greek  and  Latin,  the  tradi-  conquest    The  use  of  iiy  is  precixly  the  tux 

tional  doctrine  of  moods  may  be  tolerated ;  be-  as  the  participle-affix  ons,  ens,  in  LaXia,  and  ra 

cause  it  serves  at  least  the  purpose  of  desig-  in  Greek ;  and  has  precisely  the  same  use,  aiui 

Dating  the  various  terminations  ot  verbs,  which  is,  in  &ct,  the  same  word  as  the  adjectife  ifix 

must  be  committed  to  memory;  but,  in  reference  on,  en,  &c. ;  for  all  the  difierenoe  U^een  what 

to  the  English  language,  it  possesses  no  redeem-  is  called  a  participle  and  what  is  called  so  adJe^ 

ing  quality.  tive,  is,  that  the  one  is  formed  on  a  verb  aod  tbc 

Teiue  is  a  corruption  of  tempus,  contracted  other  on  a  noun;  and  this  difference  is,  in  maoT 

into  time.     The  grammatic  judgments  have  cases,  so  very  slight,  that  the  same  word  ii  eua- 

been  wonderfully  divided  about  tense ;  which  is  sidered  either  adjective  or  participle, 

not  surprising  when  we  consider  how  much  the  .  The  corresponding,  or  rather  the  same  afix, 

subject  has  l»ffled  the  most  metapbjpical  Intel-  in  the  other  languages,  is,  andCf  Swed.;  a^<. 

lects;  and  that  it  extorted  the  following  humble  G«r.;  on/,  Fr.;  ante,  It    From  this  view,  it 

confession  from  St.  Augustine :  Quid  sit  Teift-  plainly  appears,  thai  as  the  Latins  borrowed  tbt 

pus,  si  nemo  qusrat  a  me,  scio ;  si  quis  inters  affix  in  question  from  the  Greeks,  their  litctaiy 

roget,  nescio.    Mr.  Harris  has  enumerated  no  masters ;   so  the  modem  nations  of  Enxopi 

fewer  than  twelve  tenses ;  but  more  moderate  borrowed  it  firom  the  Latins,  thor  literary  iBa>- 

grammarians  ore  content  with  half  the  number;  ten. 

not  without  an  apology  for  insistinff  on  so  many.  The  affix  edp  at,  Swed. ;  et^  Gcr. ;  sto^  IL ;  a 

'Tense,'  they  tell  us,  'being  the  distinction  of  evidently  the  same  as  that  which  exists  in «tit 

time,  might  seem  to  admit  only  of  the  present,  is  misnamed  (for  it  is  active  as  well  as  ptnin 

past,  and  future;  but  to  mark  it  more  accu-  the  Latin  perfect,  passive  participle.    TkiUr 

rately,  it  is  made  to  consist  of  six  variations,  dubit-o^  dubitat-us,  is,  wiUi  us,  do^k,  dotktd 

vis.  die  present,  die  imperfect,  the  perfect,  the  &c.  &c.    If,  then,  the  Englidi  affix  be  mpdr 

pluperfect,    and  the  first  and  second   future  that  of  the  Latin;  what  is  this  Latin  affix!  Wc 

tenses !'    Others,  still  more  moderate,  are  oon*  can  hardly  expect  absolute  oertainty  in  sad  i 

tent  with  half  this  number;  and  insist  only  on  matter;  but  we  believe  it  is  what  is  called t^ 

three  tenses ;   the  past,  the  present,  and  the  third  person  singi^  of  the  peifect,  with  ad|cc- 

future ;  others  refuse  to  admit  that  there  is  a  tive  terminations  appended.     Tlins,  aoHii  he 

future  or  present  tense ;   and  some  deny  the  loves,  amavit,  he  has  loved,  amavitns,  a,  oBf 

existence  of  tenses    altogether.     In  all  such  contracted  into  gmat  w,  a,  urn.    Theevisaco»' 

cases  of  diverse  judgment  and  doubtful  distinc-  traction  of  hab-eo :  so  that  mmamt  m  cqonalnt 

tion,  simplicity  is  an  argument  of  considerable  to,  fooe^ibsie-Jbg,  sfcc,  or  U;  ommoaiaU  is  cqaiTakat 

weight ;  so  that,  if  there  were  no  preponderating  to,  love-Aove-they ;  or  tbey-have-lovt. 

evidence,  we  would  rather  agree  witn  those  who  Whatever  distinctions  may  be  iotenoeed  9- 

hold  that  there  are  no  tenses,  than  with  those  specting  '  the  perfect  tense  not  onl^  leiuiiiig  ^ 

who  assert  that  there  are  three,  six,  or  twelve  \  what  is  past,  but  also  conveying  an  allafioo  to 

but  though  the  doctrine  of  tenses  has,  to  some  the  present  time,'  every  one  knows  diat  that » 

extent,  realised  itself;  and  we  have,  or  seem  to  no  distinction  of  meaning,  or  difierenoe  of  i^ 

have,  some  notions  of  distinctions  as  to  time,  in  plication,  between  what  are  called  the  ftfft^ 

connexion  with  verbs ;  yet  it  cap  be  as  clearly  imperfect  and  the  preterite  perfect  m  Latia.  TW 

proved  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  that  no  reason  is  plain :  amobat  consists  of  the  tW 

such  distinction  really  belongs  to  them ;  ar«d  same  woros as  ammrit ;  i.e.  esi,  love, M ^^'* 

that,  where  such  a  notion  does  exist,  it  is  wholly  and  atf  signifying  agent  or  subject,  be,  she,  or  it, 

■ccesiory  or  associated ;  not  primary — not  in-  as  determined  by  the  connexion, 

tended  to  be  indicated  by  any  changes  which  For  the  same  reason  that  the  prderitts  a 

are  made  upon  the  words  called  verbs,  in  any  Latin  often  appear  to  indicate  past  time  or  p^ 

language.     The  enquiry,  indeed,  is  attended  fected  action ;  so  the  English  affix  od  ofii*  if* 

with  no  substantial  utility,  except  as  it  serves  U>  pears  to  indicate  the  same ;  but  nnbitaaatr? 

lemove  felse  theory ;  for  nothing  is  preferable  tor  distinctions,  even  of  the  simptoH  kiad,  tft* 
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definitioii  propoanded  as  if  the  English  yerb  but  they  are  simplicity  itself  when  compaied 
denoted  action  either  terminated  or  not  ter-  with  the  verb  be ;  in  which  there  is  more  of 
minated,  is  not  free  from  objections.  wanton  anomaly  tbui  could  well  be  found  within 
We  have  no  wish  to  discard  the  affix  ed;  but  the  same  compass,  if  we  were  to  search  all  the 
it  is  evidently  much  less  necessary  or  useful  languages  of  the  worid.  The  remark  of  Mr. 
than  grammatists  would  readily  admit;  for  many  Turner  applies  eoually  to  the  English  substan- 
▼erbs  are  destitute  of  it,  such  as  tkutf  tet^  thnist,  tive  verb :  *  The  Anglo  Saxon  substantive  veri> 
^freadf  &c^  without  any  inconvenience  or  loss  is  compounded  of  several  verbs.  We  can  trace 
of  significancy ;  and  when  ungrammatic  people  no  fewer  than  five  in  its  diiierent  inflections.' 
omit  the  affix,  or  employ  what  is  called  the  Words  much  in  use  are  most  liable  to  be  cor- 
present  instead  of  the  imperfect,  their  meaning  rupted  and  rendered  irregular.  Our  ancestors 
IS  perfectly  intelligible.  The  truth  is,  we  are  adopted  many  irregularities,  of  what  is  called 
very  apt  to  frncy  that  useless  things  are  necessary,  the  substantive  verb,  from  their  literary  neigh- 
merely  because  we  have  been  used  to  them ;  hours :  but  confusion  is  worse  confounded  by 
and  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that,  if  the  their  unskilful  agency. 

affix  in  question  had  never  been  adopted,  our  Am  is  plainly  c^  6r. ;  stim,  Lat. :  if,  a  cor- 
language  would  have  been  as  significant  without,  ruption  of  eitif  est ;  was  is  a  corruption  of  eue ; 
as  it  now  is  with,  this  termination.  But  if  it  were  is  fuerCf  furent,  Fr.iftironOf  It;  art  and 
were  regularly  affixed,  there  would  be  no  ob-  are  seem  corrupted  firom  {  weorth^  to  be,  be 
jection  to  its  existence :  the  great  grammatic  evils  made :  thus  far  we  have  a  jumble  of  anomaly  ; 
we  have  to  complain  of,  are  those  irregularities  but  in  what  remains  we  have  an  entirely  different 
which  so  much  abound ;  and  which  serve  only  word,  and  one  which  might  be  very  easily  ren- 
te render  the  verbal  appparatus  difficult  and  dered  a  competent  substantive  verb,  at  once 
unwieldy.  simple  and  regular. 

If  we  discard  all  useless  parts  and  irregu-       Be,  I  beo  and  {  bio,  i.  e.  fio,  i.  e.  bioo, 
laiities,  what  ate  called  the  auxiliary  verbs  will       The  illiterate,  particularly  the  peasantry,  for 

appear  in  the  fisllowing  manner :  they  always  adhere  more  closely  to  analogy  than 

I  do,  thou  do,  he,  she,  or  it  do.    We  do,  you  their  grammatic  superiors,  have  this  as  the  sole 

^o^  thqr  do.    I  doed,  thou  doed,  he,  &C.,  doed.  substantive  verb  in  the  following  manner : 
We  doed,  you  doed,  they  doed.  To  be,  being,  beed. 

To  do,  doing,  doed,  I  be,  thou  be,  he,  fitc.,  be ;  we  be,  you  be, 

I  lave,  thou  have,  he,  &c.,  have. .  We  have,  they  be :  I  beed,  thou  beed,  he,  ficc.,  beed ;  we 

you  hav^theyhave.    I  haved,  thou  haved,  hj  yj^^        l^^  ^h     beed. 
«cc^  haved.    We  haved,  vou  haved,  they  haved.       xhus,  by  merely  removing  those  nuisances,  eil. 

To  have,  having,  haved.  ett,  es,  or  i ;  and  by  making  the  regular  affix  ed 

In  consequence  d  haved  being  contracted  „pe„ede  the  obsolete  affix  en;  we  have  such 

i>to  had,  we  have  such  extraordinary  combina.  ^^n^i^y  and  regularity,  that  even  a  chUd  could 

tions  as  the  firflowing  :lhavehi^,lhadi^;  „^»;„  (^  employing  this  fiimiliar,  household 

and  not  only  the  former,  but  the  latter  of  these  ^^^      Fortunately  be  remains  unchanged  in 

exnressions  is  set  forth  in  proper  grammatic  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  f^^^„  ^^^^^  and  the  sub- 

ordCT,  as  a  necessary  and  regular  tense.  junctive  and  potential  moods :  as,  I  shall  6^ 

Let  Md  must  reouire  no  notice  m  this  place,  thou  shalt  6e,  he  shall  Ae,  &c.    K  I  Af ,  if  thou 

Can  and  may  merely  express  power :  I  can  go,  j^  ^^     j  J    ^  ^^  ^  j^, 

'«  equivalent  to,  I  am  able  to  go-I  have  power,        y^^      reviewed  the  ^ammatic  auxiliaiiei, 

permission,  liberty,  &c.,  to  go.    I  may  resign,  ^^         J^  approach  the  main  body  of  verba, 

'l?^^?*!^.^*'^  power  to  resip;  and  m  ^hich  consist  of  very  irregular  forces:  and,  for 

spte  of  idle  doctrines  conceming  potenUals,the  ^^e  conceit  of  the  allusion,  we  will  make  traia 

loiter  IS  merely  an  abndged  form  of  the  longer  ^^^  fiirfeman 
expression.      May,  when  the  affix  f <f  is  as-  *      «'.•...       *    •  ^ 

somed,  is  corrupted  into  might  instead  of  nuyed.  To  train,  training,  trained. 

Will,  Vol-o,  »,  I  tnin,  thou  train,  he  train,  we  train,  8cc. :  I 

I  will,  diou  will,  he,  &c.,  will.    We  will,  you  trained,  thou  tmined,  he  trained,  &c. 

will,  th^  will.    I  willed,  corrupted  into  wmdd.       This  is  such  simple  manoeuvring  that  a  child 

diou  willed,  he,  &c.,  willed.  might  go  through  the  whole  exercise ;  yet  it  is 

To  will,  willing,  willed.  all  that  is  either  necessary  or  uspfiil :   and  to 

Shall,  change  train  from  an  active  to  what  is  called  a 

I  shall,  ihon  shall,  he,  &c.,  shall;  we  shall,  passive  state,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  he  put  be- 

&c. :  I  shalled,  corrupted  into  thauld,  &c.  tore    it,    as   accompanied    with    the  affix  ed* 

Shall  seems  meet  entitled  to  the  designation  Thus, 
auxiliary  verb,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have        I  be  loved,  thou  be  loved,  &c. 
much  distinct  significancy  of  its  own ;  but  it  is,       I  beed  loved,  &c. 

-we  believe,  merely  a  diversity  of  will ;  and  con-  To  be  loved,  being  loved :  having  been  loved, 
sidering  the  perplexity  caused  by  it,  not  only  to       We  have  no  doubt  that  if  ed  had  never  been 

Scotchmenandioreigners,but  even  tothe  English  adopted  asaverbal  affix,  the  business  could  have 

themselves,  who  often  blunder  in  applying  $haU  been  well  accomplished  without  it;  but,  having 

and  wM,  its  existence  is  no  grammatic  cause  of  been  adopted,  it  mav  remain ;  only  irregularities 

coomtnlation.  deserve  to  be  banished. 
tte  preceding  verba  have  some  irregularities;       When  the  auxiliaries  are  united  with  the  re- 
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gular  verbs,  the  junction  is  effected  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

I  do  train,  thou  do  train,  he  do  train,  &c : 
I  deed  train,  thou  doed  train,  he  doed  train,  &c. 

I  hare  trained,  &e. :  I  haired  trained,  &c. 

I  will  train,  thou  will  train,  he  will  train,  &c. 

I  shall  train,  &c. 

I  shall  have  trained,  thou  shall  bare  trained, 
he  shall  or  will  have  trained. 

Bat,  if  the  moods  be  abandoned,  the  tenses 
yet  remain. 

The  truth  is,  as  before  intimated,  if  any  notion 
as  to  time  ever  exist  in  connexion  with  any  verb, 
it  is  wholly  accessory  or  associated,  and  not  sig- 
nified by  the  verb  itself.  In  general  what  b  called 
the  prtMcnt  tense  simply  indicates  action,  being, 
relation,  &c. :  what  are  called  the  poit  tenses, 
generally  indicate  existence,  action,  relation,  &c., 
as  terminated ;  which,  of  course,  is  closely  asso- 
ciated in  the  mind  with  the  notion  of  the  poit. 
What  is  called  future  tense  properly  indicates 
volition.  Thus,  if  I  say,  I  will  publish  the 
present  work  in  the  month  of  May :  the  sentence 
u  equivalent  to,  I  intend  to  publbh  in  the  month 
of  May ;  or,  I  am  resolved  to  publish  in  the 
month  of  May.  Here  the  notion  oi  future  is 
manifestly  an  associated,  not  the  primary  notion. 
It  is  true  that  the  word  is  applied  to  many  ob- 
jects in  which  volition  does  not  exist ;  as  in  the 
following  expressions:  The  moon  will  rise  at 
eight  to-night;  the  sun  will  rise  at  six  to  mor- 
row morning.  These  are  instances  of  a  very 
numerous  class  of  expressions  which  are  meta- 
phoric  or  allusive,  rather  than  strictly  and  lite- 
rally proper,  though,  from  having  been  long  used, 
they  appear  quite  literal. 

If  the  grammatic  doctrine  of  tenses  were  admit- 
ted, what  is  gained  by  it  ?  Does  it  impart  any 
instruction?  Does  it  render  Tyro  better  ac- 
quainted with  language  or  more  master  of  com- 
position ?  If  it  does  not  answer  such  a  purpose. 
It  is  evidently  worse  than  useless. 

Irregular  verbs,  like  all  anomalies,  are  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome,  especially  to  leam&rs. 
Most  of'^  them,  evidently,  originated  in  blunder- 
ing carelessness ;  or  in  that  aversion  to  polysyl- 
lables which  operated  so  powerfully  on  our  Saxon 
ancestors.  Had  grammar-makers  endeavoured 
to  remove  such  irregularities,  they  would  have 
done  some  good ;  but,  instead  of  such  useful  ser- 
vice, their  first  labor  was  to  consecrate  and  con- 
firm all  the  perversions  which  they  found  actually 
existing ;  and  thus  they  prevented  our  language 
from  righting  itself,  as  it  would  have  done,  to 
a  considerable  degree,  if  it  had  been  left  wholly 
to  analogy,  free  from  the  fetters  of  arbitraiy  rules 
established  on  anomalous  precedents ;  for  there 
is  a  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  children  and 
foreigners,  and  all  the  ungrammatic,  to  restore 
uniformity;  which  effort  is  so  well  backed  by 
reason,  that  it  would  doubtless  prevail  but  for 
the  despotic  authority  of  written  grammar. 

With  the  view  of  inducing  influential  writers 
and  speakers  to  set  the  example  of  banishing 
irregularities  from  the  verbs,  we  will  present 
them  in  the  following  distributions : — 

First,  Verbs  that  have  both  a  regular  and  irre- 
gular form. 


awaked 

f  awoke 

bended 

bereaved 

builded 

catched 

chided 

cleaved 

clothed 

crowed 

dared 

dealed 

digged 

dwelled 

fireezed 

gilded 

graved 

girded 

hewed 

knitted 

loaded 

mowed 

sawed 

shaped 

shaved 

sheared 

shined 

showed 

shrinked 

slayed 

sowed 

spilled 

strived 

strowed 

t  strewed 

swelled 

thrived 

waxed 

worked 

wringed 


f  frozen 


Awake 

Bend 

Bereave 

Build 

Catch 

Chide  chided  f  chi^        f  chiddso 

Cleave 

Clothe 

Crow 

Dare 

Deal 

Dig 

Dwell 

Freeze 

Gild 

Grave 

Gird 

Hew 

Knit 

Load 

Mow 

Saw 

Shape 

Shave 

Shear 

Shine 

Show 

Shrink 

Slay 

Sow 

SpiU 

Strive 

Strow 

fStiew 

Swell 

Thrive 

Wax 

Work 

Wring 

There  can  be  no  unwillingness,  even  in  the 
most  dutiful  dbciples  of  custom,  to  discard  all  the 
above  forms  with  the  dagger  prefixed ;  for  most 
of  them  have  an  olden  uncouthness,  except  to  the 
lovers  of  antique  obsoleteness. 

Secondly,  verbs  that  might  be  restored  to  ana- 
logy, or  rendered  regular  without  offering  much 
violence  to  established  usage :  as. 

Beseech  beseeched  f  besought 

Bleed     bleeded  fbled 
Blood     blooded  is  still  better 

Blow'     blowed  fblew     f  blown 

Choose  choosed  f  chose    -f  chosen 

Cleave    cleaved  f  cleft     f  clove     f  cloven 

to  split. 

Cling      dinged  f  clung 

Creep     creeped  f  crept 

Draw     drawed  +drew     f  drawn 

Drive      drived  +  drove    +  driven 

Drink     drinked  -f^^rank    -f  drunk 

Feel       feeled  t^elt 

Flee       fleed  ffled 

Fly         flyed  fAcw      flown 
One  of  these  duplicates  had  better  be  discarded 

Fling      flinged  f  flung 

Torsake  forsaked  fforsook  f  forsaken 

Grow      growed  tg^w     f  grown 

Hang     hanged  fhung 


t  awaken 
fbent 
t  bereft 
fbuiU 
t  caught 
t  chid 
t  clave 
t  clad 
t  crew 
t  durst 
t  dealt 
tdug 
t  dwelt 
t  froze 
tgilt 
t  graven 
tgirt 
t  hewn 
tknit 
t  laden 
T  mown 
tsawn 
t  shapen 
t  shaven 
t  shorn 
t  shone 
t  shown 
t  shrunk 
fslew 

t  spilt 
•f  strove 
t  strewn 

t  swollen 
f  throve 
f  waxen 
t  wrought 
t  wrung 


t  slain 
•fsown 

f  striven 


f  thriven 
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^1 


fjknown 
flain 


Hear  beared  f  heard 

Keep  Veeped  fkept 

Know  knowed  •f-knew 

Lay  fayed  flaid 

Lie  lied  -j-lay 

licave  leaved  "f-left 

Lose  losed  f  lost 

Pay  payed  fpaid 

Ring  ringed  frang 

Rise  rised  f  rose 

Say  sayed  fsaid 

See  seed  fsaw  *, 

Shake  shaked  f  shook 

Shoe  shoed  -f  shod 

Sing  singed  fsang 

Sink  sinked  f  sunk 

Sleep  steeped  -f  slept 

Slide  slided  fslid 

Sling  slinged  -f  slung 

Slink  slinked  -f  slunk 

Smite  smited  -f  smote 

$p«»k  speaked  -f  spoke 

Speed  speeded  fsped 

Spend  spended  f  spent 

Spin  spinned  -f  span 

Spit  spitted  fspat 

Spring  springed  f  sprang 

Steal  stealed  f  stole 

Stick  sticked  -f  stuck 

Sting  stinged  f  stung 

Stink  stinked  f  stank 

Stride  strided  -f  strode 

Strike  striked  -fl^truck 

String  stringed  -f  strung 

Swear  sweared  -fsware    f  swore    f  sworn 

Swimi  swimmed  f  swam    fswum 

Swing  swinged  f  swung 

Teach  teached  f  taught 

Tear  teared  ftore       flom 

Tell  telled  f  told 

Tliiiik  thinked  f  thought 

Throw  throwed  f  threw    f  thrown 

Weave  weaved  -fwove    f  woven 

Weep  weeped  tl^^ept 

Win  winned  fwon 

Most  of  these  are  already  Ikmiliar  to  us, 
as  being  constantly  heard  among  the  ungram- 
matic  members  of  society,  who  are  the  great 
majority  of  the  whole  population ;  and,  when  our 

mouths  and  ears  have  somewhat  practised  on 
these  analogies,  they  will  not  shy  much  at  such 
strange  regularities  as  the  following  :— 


frung 
f  risen 

f  seen 
f shaken 

t»ung 


f  slidden 


f  smitten 
-f  spoken 


fspun 
fspitten 
t  sprung 
f  stolen 


t  stunk 

fstrid      f  stridden 

t  stricken 


Fight 

fightcd 

ffoughx 

Find 

finded 

t  found 

Give 

gived 

tgave 

t  given 

Go 

eoed 
haved 

fwent 

tgone 

Have 

fhad 

Hide 

hided 

fhid 

f  hidden 

Hold 

holded 

theld 

fholden 

Lead 

leaded 

fled 

Make 

maked 

fmade 

Meet 

meeted 

fniet 

Rend 

rended 

f  rent 

Ride 

rided 

■frode 

frid 

Run 

runned 

fran 

f  run 

Seek 

seeked 

-f  sought 

Send 

sended 

fsent 

Shoot 

shooted 

fshot 

Sit 

sitted 

-fsat 

•f  sitten 

SUnd 

standed 

-f  stood 

Take 

taked 

ftook 

f  taken 

Tread 

treaded 

ftrod 

f  trodden 

Wind 

winded 

t  wound 

Write 

writed 

+ wrote 

■f  written 

Abidejabided 
Be     |beed 
-f-Am  fwas 
Bear  beared 
Begin  beginned 
Bid     bidded 
Bind  binded 
Bite    bited 
Break  breaked 
Breed  breeded 
Bring  bringed 
Bay    buy^ 
Come  corned 
Do     doed 
Fall    failed 
Feed  fecded 


f abode 
fbeen 

fbare      fbore    fbome  fJ)om 

fbegan  t^^^S^n 

•f  bade     fhsid     f  bidden  f  bid 

t  bound 

fbit        t  bitten 

■f  broke  f  broken 

fbred 

t  brought 

f bought 

fcame 

•fdid       fdone 

t  fell       t  ^'aUen 

tfed 


The  following  have  no  change  of  termination ; 
yet,  as  already  noticed,  they  answer  every  pur- 
pose of  speech  as  well  as  those  that  have  the 
affix  ed :  having  a  great  affection  for  simplicity 
we  are  rather  partial  to  such  unchanged  verbs; 
but  as  ed  has  been  adopted,  and  has  become  the 
general  rule,  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  uniformly 
affixed :  thus,  beat,  heated ;  burst,  bursted ;  cast, 
casted;  cost,  costed;  cut,  cutted;  eat,  eated, 
featen;  hit,  bitted;  let,  letted;  put,  putted; 
md,  readed ;  rid,  ridded ;  set,  setted ;  shed, 
sbeded;  shred,  shreded;   shut,  shutted;  splits 

r"ted;  spread,  spreaded;  sweat,  sweated; 
St,  thrusted. 

Observe,  1.  That  most  of  the  irregular  verbs 
have  descended  from  Saxon  times ;  when  there 
was  a  different  manner  of  forming  what  is  called 
the  imperfect  besides  affixing  ed. 

2.  Tne  termination  en,  which  appears  so  often 
in  what  is  called  the  perfect  passive  participle, 
is  a  relic  of  a  regular  affix,  now  obsolete ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  has  been  wholly  dis- 
continued in  what  is  called  the  infinitive  mood 
(for  we  never  say  or  write  to  loven,&c.),itou&[bt 
to  be  entirely  disused,  except  as  an  immoveable 
affix ;  as,  flaxen^  goldenyflatUn^  blackeny  8cc. 

Many  of  the  irregularities,  exhibited  above,  are 
merely  contractions  or  Corruptions  of  the  verbs 
with  the  regular  affix :  as,  bereft  contraction  of 
bereaved;  clad  of  clothed;  dealt  of  dealed; 
dwelt  of  dwelled ;  gilt  of  gilded ;  spilt  of  spilled; 
cleft  of  cleaved;  crept  of  creeped;  felt  of 
feeled;  fled  of  fleed;  kept  of  keeped;  left  of 
leaved ;  shod  of  shoed ;  slept  of  sleeped ;  wept 
of  weeped ;  &c. 

There  is  still  a  great  tendency  to  such  con- 
tractions as,  smeU  for  smelted ;  learnt  for  learned^ 
&c.;  but  the  grammarians  have  very  properly 
remonstrated  against  such  instances ;  ana,  for  the 
same  reason,  the  author  remonstrates  aeainst  all 
irregularities,  whether  more  or  less  modern.  In- 
stead of  indulging  foolish  mirth  or  contemptu- 
ous ridicule,  when  children,  foreigners,  and 
illiterate  natives  follow  the  guidance  of  analogy 
and  say,  growedy  knowed,  blowed,  seed,  &c. ;  men 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  their  own  want  of  re* 
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flection— their  appreciation  of  worthless  dis*  there  is  certainly  a   great  obstacle;  for  mtoir 

tinctions — their  blind  reirerenoe  for  anomalies,  words  compounded  of  m  hare  been  leeeiTea 

made  up  of  blunders  and  corruptions — and  their  into  our  language ;  as  infirm,  infidlible,  fcc 

slavish  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  an  arbitrary  In  addition  to  all  the  other  anomalies,  there 

kind  of  grammar,  which  attempts  to  pct>Te  its  1»-  are  many  useless  diversities  of  the  same  woitl, 

gitimainr  by  giving  reasons  for  what  reason  never  which  luLve  been  adopted  fint  directly  from  the 

dictated.  Greek,  then  from  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Sec. 

PART  IIL  ^' '  ^^  numy  forms  of  the  same  veib,  noun, 

&c.,  have  been  imported  from  other  languages  ; 
PREFIXES  AND  AFFIXES.  and  then  these  have  been  yet  more  diveraified 

Prefixes  are  those  words  which  are  joined  on    ^^  ***•  caprices  of  spelling  and  ijrononciation. 
the  left  or  at  the  beginning  of  other  woids :  as,        -^"^  ^'  '"^  which  is  the  same  in  German,  and 
unknown,  revisit,  &c. :  affixes  or  postfixes  are    ^**  ^  changed  into  on.    This  is  a  word  of  he- 
those  words  which  are  joined  on  the  right  or  at    ^^^^  occurrence;  but  it  is  not  much  used  as  a 
the  end  of  other  words:  as,  heed^,  mind/ii/,    P'^fi*-. 

&c.  It  is  evidently  of  some  importance  that  ^  "  changed  into  en,  changed  mto  in;  which 
these  should  be  explained;  especially  such  of  ^*  ***^®  ^^  **  a  prefix  and  a  preposition.  Of 
them  as  have  no  separate  existence  in  the  ^^>  ^^>  ^®  ^^^  ^  duplicate,  which  we  bor- 
English  language.  Such  words  are  geneially  rowed  from  the  French;  as,  inquire,  enquire; 
particles;  i.  e.  small  parts  of  compound  word5 :  >d<1>^»  end.te;  &c.  It  would  certainly  be  ad- 
and  some  of  them  are  fragments  of  sentences,  ^^^e  to  discard  the  French  and  adhere  uni- 
Post,  after,  (for  example),  is  evidently  what  is  ^^^^Y  ^the  Latin  form  of  spelling ;  as,  inchani, 
called  p.  p.  of  pono,  (hence  pone,  behind),  and  fenchant;  indict,  fendict;  ingrave,  fengrave, 
must  have  been  originally  connected  with  other    ^^- 

words  to  express  the  meaning  now  indicated  by  "^^^^  ^^^  hardly  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
it  alone,  in  some  such  manner  as  the  following :  *"^»  '^  *"  (^^  ^  *^  i°)»  *°*^  **"»  *  («» ^"^ 
positum  a  tergo,  &c.  ^^  *"*  ^"^  *^  negative^  are  but  one  and  the  same 

It  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  the  actual    ^^^^>  <>'  fragmentof  a  word;  and  that  the  dif- 
meaning  of  many  words  can  be  accounted  for.       ference  of  meaning  is  owing  to  ellipsis,  i.  e.  dif- 
ference of  composition. 
Sect.  I.— Of  Pkefixes.  Anti,  in  front  of,  directed  to,  opposed  to: 

This  term  is  more  definite  than  preposition ;  H  has  only  the  last  meaning  when  a  prefix  with 
which  last  term  was  originally  employed  for  tha  us:  as,  antireformer,  i.  e.  one  who  is  opposed  to 
same  purpose  as  we  now  employ  the  former;  and  leform;  antmboUtionitif  one  who  is  opposed  to 
in  this  view  there  are  both  meaning  and  sense  ;  in  ^^e  abolition  of  negro-slavery.  Ante  (i.  e.  ttnti) 
any  other  view  there  b  neither :  hence,  as  al-  is  equivalent  to,  in  the  front,  ahead  of,  before : 
ready  intimated,  the  unmeaning  defimition  of  antediluvian^  i.  e.  before  the  diluvium,  corrupted 
preposition,  as  commonly  given  by  the  gramma*  into  deluge;  antemeridiany  i.  e.  before  the  sun 
tists.  be  at  the  meridian — before  noon.    From  ante  is 

The  prefixes  may  be  presented  in  the  follow-    ncanie  (It),  (i.  e.  a-ante)  contracted  into  van, 
ing  classes :—  Jpoy  a6,  contracted  into  a,  and  Ger.  |  afl^ 

1.  Greek. — An  (both  an  and  un  in  Gothic),  t  ^»  off,  of.  Both  off  and  of  are  frequently  used  ; 
tn,  and  both  in  and  un  with  us :  as,  tnvolunta-  but  only  the  former  is  employed  as  an  affix,  and 
ry,  tinwilliog;  i.  e>  not  voluntary,  jiot  willine :    that  but  seldom. 

so  that  the  prefix  on,  in,  tm,  has  precisely  the  •£%»  ex,  or,  contracted  into  e ;  corrupted  into 
meaning  of  ne,  wm  (i.  e.  ne,  ne),  not :  it  is  a  t  ^^^  t  ^^  '"''f  ^^'9  o^^*  ^^  **  ^^^  much 
neffative  prefix.  used  as  a  prefix:  ex  is  muchemplc^ed  as  a  pre- 

The  Greek  grammarians  have  made  the  same  fix  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  am  m  Ger.  Tbe  ge- 
mistake  about  the  above  prefix  as  the  English  neral  meaning  b  the  same  in  all  the  different 
grammarians,  concerning  what  they  call  the  in-  languages ;  i.  e.  it  is  compounded  of  that  of  the 
definite  article.  Both  say  that  a  becomes  an  prefix,  and  of  that^yf  the  other  word.  £r/(erand 
before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel;  whereas,  ontlaw  both  mean  out  of,  or  without  law;  only 
on  becomes  a  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  the  first  b  a  person  that  b  not  subject  to  &w; 
consonant  Observe  again,  that  one  of  our  du-  the  second  b  a  person  that  has  not  the  prottction 
plicates  of  this  prefix,  i.  e.  tm,  is  derived  directly    of  law. 

nom  Greek,  through  our  Gothic  ancestors ;  the  On  er  b  formed  extra,  i.  e.  out  o(  beyond : 
other  from  tlie  Latin.  Hence  we  prefix  tm  to  ertroorcttnary,  beyond  ordinary;  extrapanckiaif 
Saxon  words  (themselves  corruptions  of  Greek  not  comprehends  within  any  parish, 
and  Latin) ;  and  tn,  the  Latin  corruption  of  on,  Hemt,  lani,  i.  e.  half:  as,  AemtipAere,  i.  e.  a 
to  Latin  words :  as,  involuntary,  unwilling.  We  half  sphere;  tenudrele^  a  half  circle,  or  the  half 
perceive  something  of  improprie^,  or  uncouth-  of  a  cirole.  Hemt  b  a  contraction  of  Aemisa,  m 
ness,  1.  e.  a  departure  from  establbhed  usage,  if  contraction  of  he  metU;  i.  e.  the  feminine  ax^ 
we  interehange  them :  inwiUingy  unvoluntary;  tide,  and  meuey  media,  medium,  middla. 
but  the  latter  being  more  vernacular,  or  idio-  Para,  peri,  per,  &cl,  per.  Hib,  like  so  many 
m&tic,  does  better  than  the  former.  Of  course,  other  particles,  or  verbal  fragments  much  in  use^ 
as  a  consistent  advocate  of  simplicity  and  uni-  b  exceedingly  vague.  As  a  Greek  prefix,  it 
formity,  the  author  would  have  one  of  these  du-  occurs  in  but  few  words  adopted  into  the  English 
plicates  of  the  negative  prefix  discontinued ;  and  language.  As  a  Latin  prefix :  per  means  thxaogh, 
that  which  was  adopted  fitom  the  Latin,  as  being  completely,  much  :  as,  periect,  completely  done, 
len  idiomatic,  should  be  turned  off;  but  to  thb    finisned,  complete;  perform,  to  form  coBi^etelx; 
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io  fioiihy  fcc    When  DOt  employed  as  a  prefix,  i.  e.  in  bed,  in  sleep^  on  idiore,  on  ground,  &c. 

■cr  is  equivalent  to  by :  as,  per  cetUnm — ^by  the  In  all  such  expressions  as,  to  go  e^  bej^ng,  a 

bundled.  fishing,  a  hunting,  &c.,  a  is  <u^  contract»i;  and 

^rOfprOf  prSp  corrupted  into  for,  fore.    Pra,  the  meaning  is,  to  go  to  begging,  to  fishing,  &c. 

pVy  and  foie,  as  prefixes,  are  exactly  equivalent :  Ad  and  its  contraction  a,  and  its  diversified  forms 

as,  preordaio,  fi)reordain ;  predict,  foretell,  &c.  at^  to,  have  precisely  the  same  meaning. 

Pro  is  generally  equivalent  to  forward,  i.  e,  fore-  The  last  consonant  of  the  prefix  is  usually 

vraid,  or  forthi  as,  produce,  L  e.  to  lead  for-  changed  into  the  first  consonant  of  the  word  with 

ward,  or  brins  forth;  propel,  drive  forward,  &c.  which  it  b  joined;  as,  adnuncio,  annuncio,  to 

For  is  prefixed  to  very  few  words,  and  is  equiva-  announce;  assulto,  to  assault,  i.  e.  leap  upon, 

lent  to  fro  in  some  of  its  connexions  and  pppli-  to  attack. 

cations.  The  illiterate  classes  of  the  English,  particu- 

Huper^  or  hfper^  <ifKr»  ntpra^  corruoted  into  larly  cockneys,  are  guilty  of  using  a,  i.  e.  ady 

■p,  ^tpptTf  uber,  and  oben  Ger.  |  ahtr^  oier,  Heb.  most  unreasonably :  as,  I  was  a  saying,  he  was  a 

over,  {  bove,  boven  Dut,  i.  e.  be  over,  whence  hearing,  he  is  a  going. 

above.     It  is  not  meant  that  oberp  Heb.,  %  abar^  Circum,  in  a  circle,  round,  about. 

&C.,  are  derived  from  Ai^per,  asf^per,  &c.;  but  Circumnavigate,  to  navigate  round,  or  sail 

tbey  are  all  manifestly  the  same  word  with  the  round;  circumambulate,  to  amble,  or  walk  round« 

same  meaning.  Hypercritical,  i.  e.  over  critical ;  &c. 

supernatural,  above  natural,  or  above  the  course  Inter,  i.  e.  m  and   ter  an  adjective  affix^ 

of  nature;  supervisor,  overseer,  &c.    Siqxr^s  within,  between,  among;  interline,  to  write  be- 

Gontracted  into  tur  by  the  French:  surcharge,  tween   lines;    interlope,  to  leap  between,  or 

■uileit,  survey,  &c.;  i.  e.  overcharge,  overdo,  among;   interregnum,  tnterreign,  the  time  be- 

oreriook,  or  view  all  over,  &c.  tireen  the  reign  of  one  king  and  that  of  another. 

Aber,  in  the  names  of  towns,  means  over, like  IntrOf  in  or  into:  introduce  (duco,  lead),  to 

jar,  upon,  &c. :  as,  Aberdeen,  i.  e.  over  or  upon  lead,  or  bring  in.  Sec. 

tile  Don;  Abergavenny, i.  e.  over  the  Gavenny ;  Jfi/ra,  within. 

Aberislwyth,  i.  e.  over  Uie  Istwyth,  &c.  Intenau,  IrUemaliSf  internal. 

Jbwr,  i.  e.  mfra,  is  just  the  ooposite  of  aber  i  Interior, 

a^Lnrcnen^  L  c  under  tha  Nesa;  Inverury,  Introeo,    corrupted,  through    the    Fr.,  into 

x.  e.  aadflr  Ibe  Ury,  Iec    Thus  we  have  New-  enter,  whence  entry,  entrance,  &c. 

OBstle-oadcr-Iine  at  viell  as  Newcastle^upoft*  Cm, with, to:  Conciffro,  concur, run  together, 

T^ne,  &c.  unite;  confroni,  to  place  front  to  front;   con- 

Himo,  or  hypo^  changed  into  tub,  whence  miih  fluent,  flowing  together;  commingle,  to  mingle 

ior;  all  vrfaich  are  preues :  we  have  few  Greek  together. 

words  with  the  prefix  hfpoi  but  we  have  many  Contra^  corrupted  into  counter ;  facing,  oppo- 

JLadn  words  with  mb^  &c.:  as,  subscribe,  i.  e.  site,  against :  contradict  (dico,  speak),  to  speak 

onderwrite,  or  write  under;  sub-tenant,    i«  e«  against,  or  deny;  counteract,  to  act  in  opposi- 

under-tenant,  &€.  lion  to ;  countermand,  to  order  the  contrary  of 

XKo,  duyie,  through,  from,  out,  apart     The  what  was  ordered  before,  &c. 

prinoary  use  of  both  dis  and  de  may  be  termed  Contrariutf   contrary ;    contrttrktat,    contra- 

separative:  as,  diffuse,  to  pour  out,  or  asunder ;  rie^. 

depart,  to  part  fr^m,  leave,  go  off*:  in  many  Ob  (epi),  upon,  to,  before,  for,  &c.:  obligo^ 

words  they  rather  add  to  the  rarce  than  to  the  obUgejfLigOf  bind),  bind  to;  occur  (curro),  run 

meaning  of  words :  demonstrate,  to  show  forth*  to,  meet,  happen. 

(monstro^  to  show);  despoil,  to  spoil,  &c.    In  rrons,  contracted  into  <ra  (It),  and  corrupted 

many  words  they  are  simply  negative :  discredit,  into  through  (and  tr^s,  Fr.),  thorough  (durch,  Ger.): 

not  to  credit,  &c.  In  some  words  de  has  the  sis-  it  answers  to  through,  over,  beyond ;  transgress, 

nifioation  of  down  or  downwards :  as,  descend,  trespass,  to  pats  over  ;  tramatUmtic,  beyond  the 

go  'down;    degrade,    make  to  descend  to  a  Atlantic ;    translucid,    shining   through,   clear. 

lower  grade,  step,  or  station ;  despise,  literally,  Trit  is  employed  by  the  French  as  we  employ 

look  down  upon.  very,  exceedingly, 

Dis,  de,  lixc  ex,  e,  4&,  se,  are  directly  oppo-  UUra  (corrupted  into  outre,  Fr.),   beyond, 

site  to  od^  COR,  ob,  ta.    The  last  may  be  termed  above,  high,  &c.;  ultra-royalist,  one  who  has 

connectives:  the  first  disconnectives.    As  nega-  very  high  notions  of  royalty,  a  high  tory. 

fives,  dis,  de,  un,  ue  exactly  equivalent :  dis-  Ulterior,  further. 

corer,  uncover  (the  first  is  now  used  only  meta-  Sine,  without,  (i.  e.  sit  ne,  be  not),  contracted 

phorically) ;  dethrone,  unthrone ;  demoralise,  to  into  se,  is  strictly  a  separative  or  disconnective ; 

render  immoral,  &c.  segregate,  to  separate  from  the  flock ;  seligo, 

Malm,  mat,  ill,  bad,  contracted  into  mes,  me,  selecturo,  uUct,  to  choose  out  of.    This  prefix 

Fr.9  sut:  malecontent,  mal-content,  Fr.;  malfor-  has  mueh  the  same  use  as  de,  dis^  di,  and  tin,  in. 

maiion;  misuse,  misadventure,  &c.    Ml§suser«  Re,  again,  back:  re-enact,  enact  again;  re- 

m^saventure,  Fr.,  i.  e.  not  well  content,  bad  for-  state,  state  again ;  rebound,  bound  back. 

mation,  to  use  ill,  a  bad  adventure :  thus,  mis-  In  Dutch  re  is  corrupted  into  her ;  as,  her" 

calculate,  misadvise,  mistake,  &c.  plant,  replant ;  hermaak,  remake. 

The  following  are  Latin  prefixes  or  preposi-  It  is  unnecessary   to    explain    those  words 

tions :  ad,  corrupted  into  adu,  X  du,  now  to,  and  sometimes  employed  as  prenxes,  which  have  a 

into  a/;  and  contracted  into   a  in  It  Fr.  Sp.  separate  existence   in  the  language:    such  as, 

and  Enz.:  as,  abed,  asleep,  ashore,  aground, &c.;  with,  down,  &c.  There  is  but  one  Anglo  prefix 

Vol.  X.  2  A 
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that  appears  to  require  notice,  viz.  fre :  at  in  be-  t  Sam,  }  aam,  now  aBHte,  is  the  Latin  mpjf- 
friend,  bespeak,  belie,  &c.  This  prefix  is  pos-  lative  affix,  fsuiMis  or  mnMis,  i.  e.  mummm, 
sibly  the  verb  be;  but  we  rather  think  it  is  highest, greatest, most, much, very :  troublesDne, 
tlie  preposition  hy  (bey  Ger.),  i.  e.  abu,  Goth.,  lightsome,  causing  much  trouble,  giTing  much 
i.  e.  ah.  light.     In  Ger.  Uiis  affix  is  aoai ;  our  present 

In  some  cases  this  prefix  gives  a  particular  spelling  originated  in  the  etymologic  error  of 
meaning  to  a  verb :  as,  belie,  bespew,  &c.  supposing  it  to  be  iome ;  which  stiU  exists  as  a 
Some  nouns  are  formed  into  verbs,  in  connexion  separate  word,  but  which  has  an  opposite 
with  it,  which  do  not  exist  as  verbs  in  a  simple    meaning. 

or  separate  state — as,  befriend,  behead,  &c. ;  Fnl,  i.  e.  full,  requires  no  explanation  here, 
but  frequently  it  imparts  no  meaning :  thus,  be-  (Xif,  is  the  French  form  of  ot  (like  cno'  for  or), 
calm,  to  calm ;  becloud,  to  cloud,  &c.  a  Latin  augmeotive  affix :  calamitos-us,  ca/o- 

Arab,  i.  e.  areh-ot,  chief,   is  employed  as  a    fnUaus,  having  or  causing  much  calamity, 
prefix:  arch-priest,  a  chief-priest;  archbishop.       These  three  affixes  are  equivalent  though  not 
a  chief  bishop ;   arch-rogue,  a  chief  or  great    always  interchangeable ;  for  it  is  not  customary 
rogue,  &c. ;  arch-heretic,  a  chief  or  remarl^ble    to  put  the  one  for  the  other  at  choice.    We  say 
heretic.  troubUtome;    but   tnnMeful^   troMouM^    seem 

awkward.    The  old  writers,  indeed,  took  more 

Sect.  II. — Of   Affixes   or   Postfixes,   i.  e.    liberty  in  this  way. 

WORDS  ADDED  TO  THE  END  OF  OTHER  WORDS.  The  Latin  affix  Ot,  18  manifestly  the  nme  as 

.  _,         ^    ,.  ,  o^ftJPf  and  seems  to  be  a  fragment  of  mazim-os. 

Affixes  of  adjcctivet  may  be  arranged  under    greatest,  most,  much,  very. 

the  following  heads :—  There  are  some  adjective  affixes  that  cannot 

1.  Simple  adjectives  or  connectives :  an,  en,    be  ranged  under  any  of  the  above  designations : 

in,  on,  «cc.;  ad,  ed,  id,  &c.;  ate,  ite,  &c.;  a1,    as  able  (i,  e.  habilis,  habile— see  habeo),  which 

el, lie, &c.;ar,«r,<»y,&c.;ic,ick,ig, contracted    mfght  be  termed  potential  passive:  teMhable, 

mtoy  and  corrupted  into  ish  Cifc/i,  Ger.  ;esco,  It.;    moveable,  mutable,  mutabile,  fcc.;  i.  e.  that 

tigue,  Fr.) :    human  from  humo,  now  homo ;    may  be  taught,  that  may  be  moved.    But  there 

gold«i,  frigirf,  partia/,  singular,  customary,  do-    are  instances  in  which  it  is  employed  as  active 

meslic,  t  frosty,  now  frosty,  SpanwA,  WasptiA,    rather  than  passive :  forcible,  conversable,  &c., 

P*^'"^^-  i.  e.  forceful,  that  can  convene.    This  use  of 

AlltJiese  affixes,  which  the  modem  have  in    the  affix  is  not  ftequent;  and,  perhaps,  it  ought 

commoii  with  the  learned  languages,  might,  as    to  be  discontinued. 

iUready  intimated,  be  called  possessive  or  eeni-       It  is  almost  uimecessary  to  mention  that  our 
tive :  thus,  conditio  hominis,  humana  conditio,    adjective  able  is  the  same  word ;  only  it  is  hardly 
man's   condition,    the  condition  of  man,    the    ever  applied  as  passive :  we  say,  able  to  see, 
human  condition,  are  all  equivalent  expres-    but  not  able  to  be  seen. 
"<^°*-  ^     ^  Alike,  like,  often  contracted  into  fy  (lick,  Ger. 

Observe,  such  affixes  are  frequently  redun-  and  gleich,  i.  e.  ge-leich,  lyk,  Dut.),  i.  e.  aligki- 
dant,  1.  e.  two  or  more  are  nut  where  one  is  os,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  eikel-os,  aequal-is, 
sufficient:  as  philosophica/ ;  etymologico/;  equal :  gentlemanUke or  gentlemanly,  friendlikc, 
eastern;  west«m,  &c.  &c.,  instead  of  philo-  or  friendly,  &c. ;  i.e.  like  a  gentleman,  as  a  firiend: 
sophic,  8cc.  this  is  generally  what  is  termed  an  adverbial 

Concerning  the  etymology  of  these  affixes,  termination:  as,  boUly,  in  a  bold  manner, 
it  b,  periiaps,  idle  to  oficr  a  conjecture,  as  they  proudly,  in  a  proud  manner,  &c. 
are  mere  fragments  of  words;  id,  &c.,  seems  a  Home  Tooke  derives  Uke  from  the  compound 
contraction  of  eidos  (used  adjectively),  ic  or  ik,  £elyk  or  gleich ;  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  in- 
&c.,  of  eikos,  like  (which  word  is  also  employed  form  us  what  g/eieA  is  derived  from. 
as  an  adjective  affix) ;  and,  periiaps,  all  the  rest  We  may  notice  the  affixes  ward  and  wite 
have  a  similar  derivation ;  but  we  cannot  be  here :  as  in  homeward,  backward,  sidewue,  Umt- 
confident  respecting  them.  tow,  &c.,  in  the  direction  of  home,  in  the  m- 

2.  Separative  or  negative  affixes  of  adjectives,  rection  of  the  back,  in  the  direction  of  the  side, 
We  have  one  of  this  description,  which  answers  in  the  long  direction  or  manner :  ward  is  a  cor- 
cxactly  to  the  negative  prefix  in  or  tm,  viz.  Um,  raption  of  versus.  See  ward  under  vert^ ;  wm 
i.  e.  J  los,  i.  e.  htt,  deprived  of,  without:  as,  is  for  \  wmfit,  t  ^ooy't,  genitive  of  way,  i.  e.  via. 
wit/fM,  friendless,  careless;  without  wit,  without  Affixes  of  nouns  are,  htad  also  hood,  dim, 
a  friend,  without  care :  the  Ger.  is  ^ ;  as  $1dp,  ness,  th,  ty,  tvde,  ary,  ry,  mcirf,  mem,  mmof, 
gott&t,  godless ;  gmnd/cM,  groundless.  Our  age,  ation,  etSim,  ition,  otion,  fUion  and  ^rioa, 
present  form  of  this  affix  seems  to  have  origi-  etion,  &c.,  ant,  ent,  or,  er,  ist,  im,  ling,  Un. 
nated  (like  many  other  modem  spellings)  in  As  the  terminations  of  words  are  exceedingly 
etymologic  error;  by  supposing  it  to  be  the  ad-  liable  to  be  corrupted,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
jective  Uss,  or  comparative  of  little.  arrive  at  a  satisfiictoiy  opinion  concerning  the 

3.  Diminutive  affixes  of  adjectives.    We  have    derivation  of  many  affixes :  those  of  the  noans 
one  of  this  description,  viz.  uh :  as,  sweettsA,  a    areparticularly  difficult. 

little  sweet:  saltish,  a  little  salt:  iiA,  is  a  cor-       llie  affix  head,  hood  (heid,  Dut.,  heit,  Ger.), 

ruption  of  the  Gredc  diminutive  isk ;  which  b  would  seem  at  first  sight  the  nonn  head :  as  if 

io  Italian,  uccio  and  uxzo,  and  in  Span,  ico,  I  manhead  or  manhood  were  head  man  or  gnat 

4.  Aiigmentive  adiective  affixes :  these  are  I  man ;  but  there  is  so  little  obvious  connexion 
mm,  I  sum,  some,  fid,  out,  between  the  meaning  suggested  by  this  word. 
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nlMlfaer  takea  literally  or  figntativiely,  and  the  There  is  the  lame  use  of  fwle,  i.  e.  tudo,  Lai. 

use  of  hood  as  an  affix  in  many  applications,  and  in  the  ablative  tudine ;  which  is  adopted 

that  we  have  conjectured  the  bst  to  be  eitlier  a  by  the  Italian :   magnitude,  mv^nitudine.  It, 

ooiraption  of  had,  or,  what  seems  more  pro-  magnitudo,  from  magnus,  great. 

bable,  of  tudo.     Another  form  of  the    same  The  termination  ory,  contracted  into  ry,  is 

affix  in  German  is  od,  and  in  Welsh  there  is  properly  the  Latin  adjective  affix  ant  or  arka : 

tM  and  dod.    But,  whatever  be  the  derivation  as  actuary,  apothecary,  &c.,  i.  e.  actuarius,  from 

fd  \ooAf  it  means  exactly  the  same  as  tudo,  ty,  actus;  so  cavalry,  formed  on  f  cavallus,  cabaW 

&C.,  i.e.  state,  condition:  widowhood  is  bein^  a  lus,  a  horse,  a  war-horse;  rivalry,  formed  on 

widow;  fiilsehood  is  being  &l8e,  or  that  which  lival ;  pleasantry,  on  pleasant,  &c. 

la  fiilse.  The  terminations  metUf  mf  n,  numy,  are  evi- 

l>Dai  (tkmmf  Ger.)  seems  evidently  a  contrao-  dently  the  same  affix :  fragmenl-um,  a  broken 
tioQof iiMMMor ifomMtofi:  kingdom, popedom,  part,  from  I  frag-o,  to  break;  document-um, 
princedom,  dukedom,  that  which  Is  subject  to  a  that  which  shows,  from  doc-«o,  to  show ;  corn- 
King,  &c.  In  such  instances  the  affix  is  strictly  mandment  what  is  commanded,  from  command ; 
proper ;  but,  like  other  words,  it  was  extended  acumen,  sharpness,  or  that  which  has  a  point, 
to  more  vague  applications:  as  wisdom,  freedom,  from  acu-o,  to  point,  make  sharp;  patrimonium, 
9bc^  i.  e.  being  wise,  free ;  or  the  state  of  being  patrimony,  what  descends  from  a  father  (pater), 
wise,  free.  an  inheritance,  &c. 

Skipt  schaft,  Ger.,  has  also  occasioned  much  This  affix  is  frequently  an  adverbial  termina- 

trottble.    We  luive  conjectured  it  might,  as  also  tion  in  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish ;  impor- 

Ao^,  Ger.,  be  a  corruption  of  }  hafd,  hayptf  tunamente.  It.  and   Sp.,  importunement,  Fr., 

Gr€r.,  i.  e.  caput ;   then  we  have  supposed  it  importunately,  &c. 

might  be  kaoe ;  again,  we  have  thought  it  might  The  termination  ^«,  seems  in  some  instances 

be  a  corruption  of  n^per;  which,  so  nr  as  mean-  the  augmentive  accio^  It.,  i.  e.  or,  Lat. ;  as  vil- 

ing  is  concerned,  is  the  most  likely  derivation,  lagio,  U.,  vilUge,  the  augmentive  form  of  villi; 

But,  whatever  be  the  derivation,  it  evidently  viaggio,  It.,  voyage  of  via,  a  way,  a  journey ; 

serves  the  same  purpose  as  hood^  dom,  tui,  ty^  personacgio,  It,  per^nage  of  persona,  person , 

tedle,&c.:  as  lordsmp,  the  domain  of  a  loi^,  loliagp,  reuillage,  Fr.,  of  feuille,  Fr.,  or  foglia, 

the  power,  authority,  dignity,  &c.,  of  a  lord ;  It,  folium,  a  leaf. 

worsnip,  {  worthship,  i.  e.  being  worthy,  or  con-  In  the  modem  Italian,  accio  has  become  a 

sildered  worthy, of  honor;  whence,  as  a  verb  to  contemptuous  augmentive;  but,  as  it  remains 

wonhip,  i.  e.  to  honor ;  worshipful,  honorablei  in  the  form  of  aggio,  it  is  either  neutrologistic 

or  considered  full  of  worth,  very  worthy ;  court-  or  eulogistic, 

rfiip  is  the  business,  state,  or  process  of  courting.  Li  such  instances  as  the  following  age  is 

The  preceding  affixes  are  not  much  employed,  amply  a  coimective  or  possessive  affix  ;   and 

and  may  be  regarded  as  antique  terminations;  leems  to  be  a  corruption  of  or,  »r,  ag^  or  igp 

§at  they  are  hardly  affixed  at  pleasure  in  the  already  noticed,  under  simple  adjectives :  per- 

piesent  time.  song^,  vicari^e,  poundage,  tonnage,  &c.    In 

Ttie  affix  of  most  general  application  is  fieit,  all  such  cases,  agCy  as  explained  under  simple 

aaa,  Ger. ;  which,  as  well  as  esiOf  It.,  and  «sse,  connective  affixes,  merely  means  of,  connected 

Ft.,  seems  a  corruption  of  enentia,   essence,  with,  belonging   to:  parsonage  house  is   the 

Almost  any  adjective  can  be  converted  into  a  house  .of  a  panon ;  parsonage  benefice  is  the 

noun  by  this  affix ;  round,  roundness,  ritondo,  benefice  of  a  parson ;  poundage  custom,  charge, 

ritondezza.  It ;    feeble,  feebleness,   foible,  foi-  rate,  &e.,  is  equivalent  to  per  pound ;  patronage 

blesse,  Fr. ;  noble,  nobleness,  noblesse,  Fr.    So  b  the  power  or  agency  of  a  patron. 

also  in  Grer.  finster,  dark,  finstemiss,  darkness.  A  numerous  class  of  veroal  nouns,  derived 

Home  Tooke  seems  to  have  fancied  that  the  from  the  Latin,  terminate  in  ation,  acion^  aswn^ 

above  termination  was  the  same  as  ness  in  the  e#aon,  et ton,  ition^  ictoR,  tiiofi,  otionf  otion,  lUioUy 

names  of  places  on  the  sea  coast :  as  Sheemess,  won*    In  Italian  these  terminations  are  atione, 

Foidness,  &€•;  but  the  latter  is  manifestly  nose  adone,  &c.,  being  the  form  of  what  is  called  the 

ornasus;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  ablative    singukir    of  the  Latin.     When  the 

any  coDoexioa  between  noee  and  the  affix  in  modem  Latin,  i.  e.  the  Italian,  discontinued  the 

question.  ancient  cases,  it  retained  this  as  the  only  sin- 

Tbe  affix  th  in  connexion  with  nouns  is  con-  giUar  termination,  for  no  other  reason,  perhaps, 

eideied  by  Mr.  Tooke  the  same  as  the  verbal  than  its  agreeable  sound.   With  us,  the  French, 

affix  eth :  we  have  by  turns  supposed  it  might  and  the  Spaniards,  the  final  e  is  dropped :  thus, 

be  that,  or,  perhaps,  Me,  what  is  called  definite  commend,  commendation,  commendazione.  It ; 

article,  or  a  corruption  of  ty.    The  last  is  rather  complete,  completion;  compose,  composition, 

our  present  opinion.    But  whatever  be  its  deri-  composicion,  Sp.,  coniposixione.  It;  confriae, 

vation,  its  use  is  the  very  same  as  ty,  ness,  &c. ;  conmsion,  oonfusione.  It. 

ai^  wide,   width,   wideness;    long,  t  lon^.  With  few  exceptions,  the  French  and  the 

length,  longness ;  true,  trath,  the  same  as  veri^,  English  are  the  same :  the  Italian  differs  from 

L  c.  Veritas  from  verqs.  them  in  having  the  final  e  and  i,  instead  of  t: 

The  affix  to,  like  U,  Fr.,  fa.  It,  dady  Sp.,  is  a  Spanish  has  generally  c  instead  of  t. 

corraption  of  the  Latin  affix  tat,  tat,  and  Greek  The  last-mentioned  nouns  are  formed  on  what 

^ ;  as  bounty,  bont^,  Fr.,  bonta,  It,  bondad,  Sp^,  is  called  the  supine.    Thus,  fectum,  to  make  c 

bonitss  from  bonus,  good ;.  vaniur,  vanity,  Fr.,  va-  do ;  &ctio,  ablative  foctione,  a  making  or  doing  t 

atla^  It,  vanidad,  Sp.»vanitas  from  vanus,  vain,  oocasum,  to  fidl  or  happe%  oocMio,  ablalivt 

«A| 
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occasione^  a  happening;  intrtisam,  to  intrade,  frequnnt,    fVequentia,  frc^uemof ;    pnefalenlay 

iDtrusiOy  ablative  intnitioney  an  intmding  or  io-  prevalence, 

trusion.  The  Greek  termination  tiai,  is  frequently  ip- 

It  is  evident  that  all  such  words  are  of  the  pended  to  words  which  are  not  of  Greek  eitnc- 

same  nature  as  our  verbad  nouns,  terminating  in  tion :    as,  Calvinism,  the  doctrinal  system  of 

ingf  i.  e.  participles  put  substantively ;  auditio  Calvin ;  Gallicism,  a  Gallic  or  Frendi  idion ; 

•is  the  same  as  hearing ;  visio,  visione,  vision,  vulgarigmy  a  vulgar  expression  ;  truismy  an  ohvi- 

seeing.    There  can  in  general  be  no  necessity,  ons  or  a  trite,  true  remark, 

therefore,  for  explanation  to  such  words,  when  Many  verbad  nouns  (nouns  formed  from  veriM) 

the  verbs  have  been  explained  from  which  they  terminate  iueiice,i.  e.  entia^  Lat.;  9Sf  prowkuct^ 

are  derived.  contracted  into  prudence,  foreseeing,  providing, 

As  these  verbal  nouns  follow  the  spelling  of  taking  care  of;  credence,  believing;  prece^acty 

the  iiupine4>r  participle,  they  occasion  some  or«  preceding,  &c.    All  snch  words  answer  exactly 

thographic  embarrassment  to  mere  English  scho-  to  our  own  participles  employed  as  noons;  as» 

lars ;  for  whose  sake  it  would  have  been  well,  pei^  hearing,  seemg,  smelling, 

haps,  if  one  consonant  had  been  adhered  to  in  We  have  noticed  age  as  properly  an  augmai- 

naturalising  such  words.    There  is  no  difficulty  tive  in  such  words  asvi^^e,  personage,  &c :  oi 

with  those  verbs  and  adjectives  which  we  have  {one.  It.),  00a,  is  also  \ui  augmentiye :  as,  ns- 

from  the  Latin  supine  or  participle :  as,  commu-  iron,  patron,  matrona,  patronus ;  formed  on  ma- 

Jiicate,  communication;    promote,    promotion;  ter,  pater;  saloon,  iolon,  Fr.^  satone,  It^agveat 

profuse,  profusion ;  pollute,  pollution ;  contrite,  hall,  from  $<da.  It,  §aUe,  Fr.,  corruption  of  aula,  a 

contrition;  profess,  profession.    Of  those  verbs  hall.    This  Latin  affix,  which  is  eulogistic  as  wcJl 

which  have  a,  the  nouns  have  s ;  deride,  derision ;  as  augmentive,  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of 

protrude,  protrusion :  but  those  which  assume  bonus :  thus,  pater-bonus ;  mater-booa. 

another  svllable  terminate  in  ation ;  as  commend,  We,  like  the  French,  have  not  any  vcraacalar 

oommencuition,  from  conmiendatum.  augmentive  affix  of  Bouns :  such  words  as  tillage, 

Nouns  terminating  in  ant  and  ent  are  Latin  talon,  fcc,  were  borrowed  in  the  compound  state 

participles :  as,  servant  from  servo ;  patent,  from  from  the  Italians. 

pateo,  Ike.    In  these,  and  in  nouns  generally  Moat  of  the  diminutive  affixes  of  nouns  are 

•adopted  entire  from  the  Latin,  we,  as  well  as  our  now  obsolete,  though  they  yet  remain  as  insepa- 

aeighbours,  have  what  is  in  that  language  called  rable  terminations  in  many  words, 

the  ablative  case.  The  Latin  diminutive  affix  is  unail  oontiadeil 

The  termination  or  changed  into  er,  or,  and  in  into  tul,  ull,  ul,  ell,  el,  iec,  and  in  Italian  tlU, 

French  eur,  is  generally  applied  to  indicate  an  in  Spanish  uelo,  illo :  as  particula,  parikle  (fiv>m 

agent :    Creator,  he  who  creates ;  lover,  one  that  pars,  part-is),  a  smallforf  ;  moniuncula,  contrae- 

loyes;  Uar,  one  that  lies ;  heggar,  one  that  begs;  ted  into  morsel  (from  mor8tt8,abite),alittlebiti%a 

amator,  amateur^  Fr.  a  lover.    In  Latin,  or,  like  snap ;  bestiola,  corrupted  into  beetle,  a  little  beasi 

Of,  is  merely  a  masculine  sign  or  affix :  as  amor,  or  creature ;  sediculs^  contracted  into  sedile  (fron 

love,  as  well  as  amator,  lover,  honor  or  Aonot.  sedes  a  seat),  corrupted  into  taddie,  mttte,  umL 

The  French  hare  chaneed  or  into  eur,  when  an  Thus  a  great  number  of  words  termimiting  in  ivr  it 

agent  is  indicated,  and  into  our  when  agency,  are  properly  diminutives :  many  of  them  batt 

•state,  quality,  &c.,  are  indicated;  and  Johnson  been adopteddirectlyfrom  the  Latin;  manyha«f 

has  followed  in  this,  as  in  several  other  instances,  been  received  through  the  French  or  Italian. 

the  French  mode  of  spelling ;  as,  labour,  ho-  The  above  affix,  uncul,  seems  a  contraction  of 

Jiour,  &vour,  instead  of  labor,  honor,  favor.  uncialis,  of  an  inch,  of  the  magnitude  of  an  mck; 

The  termination  itt,  adopted  from  Greek,  an-  which  is  equivalent  to  small,  little. 

swers  exactly  to  er,  i.  e.  or,  from  the  Latin :  as.  The  Italian  has  two  other  diminutives,  vs. 

^teUnrmeroT  reformti/;  etymologer  or  etymologist ;  etto  {ette,  Fr.,ef,  £ng.,  ito,  Sp.)  and  tao;  wkich 

One  of  these  seems  more  fit  and  graceful  in  some  are  fonnd  in  many  wonls :  as  pocket,  diminuti^t 

connexions   than  the  other :    er,  having  been  of  poke,  pouch,  poche,  Fr. ;  ballot,  ballotte,  Fn 

longer  and  more  generally  used,  does  better  in  paUotta,  It.,  of  iall,  balk,  ¥r,,paU0,  It;  bullet, 

connexion  with  vernacular  words:  refonner  is  boulet,  Fr.,  ofboule,  Fr.,  another  form  of  kalk: 

oetter  than  reformist ;  but  etymologitt  seems  bet-  kitten,  gattmo.  It,  diminutive  of  cat,  gattOi  lu 

ler  than  etymologer;  geographer  again  seems  French. 

more  graceml  than  gecgn^pAitt.    Much  in  all  The  French  formerly  employed  the  diminutives 

such  cases  depends  on  custom  ;     which    has  at  pleasure  like  the  mlians  and  Spaniards,  bat 

mighty  sway  over  our  mental  and  moral  habi-  they  have  long  disused  them;  and  thbof  ooone 

tudfes.  is  a  subject  of  boasting  with  Voltaire,  in  reply  to 

The  adjective  affix  an,  or  ion,  is  employed  in  the  Italian  critics  who  accused  the  French  of 

connexion  with  many  nouns  ending  in  ic,  to  form  having  no  diminutives.    We  had  them  fimnoif « 

a  new  noun  indicating  an  agent :  as,  from  music,  lays  Voltaire ;  but  they  possessed  not  sufficient 

musician ;  logic,  logician ;  optics,  optician ;  me-  dignity  for  the  noble  language  of  the  Boardalon0 

taphysics,  metaphysician.  and  Massillons ! ! 

The  Latin  termination  wra,  in  French  and  It  will,  perhaps,  flatter  the  French  to  rtmsri 

English  tire^    frequently  occurs :    as    creature  that  we  probably  discontinaed  the  nse  of  doak- 

frnm  create;    picture   from  pictum,   pingo  to  nutives,  because  they  set  us  the  example, 

pwni.  Most  of  the  diminutive  terminations  which  « 

.  The  Latin  termination  tia  is  changed  into  ke^  have  traceable  to  the  Italian,  were  derived  thrMfk 

e^  cyi  m   mal-us,  malitia,  malice ;  frequens,  the  French. 
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We  have  noticed  if  A,  i.  e.  wcio,  It.,  ico,  Sp.,  The  verbal  termination  tsA,  is  a  cormptionof  k, 

mA,  Greeky  nnder  adjective  affixes  .  as,  in  sweet-  the  first  person  present  indicative  ofthe  same  verbs 

ish,  brackish,  saltish,  &c.    We  had  it  formerly  in  French;  as,  nourish,  banish,  garnish  (corrupted 

ock,  uck  (as  it  still  exists  in  Scotland  ;   as,  bea-  into  fiimisM,  &c.,  in  YTenchyfieuris,  batmit,  gar* 

stock f  contracted  into  beasty,  a  little  beast),  as  nis,  &c.     The  s  is  now  silent  in  French  ;  but  it 

in  k'Uiock,  a  little  hiU.  was  not  silent  when  such  words  were  adopted 

As  isA,  ockj  ico,  Sp.,  tuxio,  It.,  &c.,  seem  to  be  into  the  English  language  ;  and,  as  oui  was  and 

itk,  Gr. ;  so,  perhaps,  f /,  etto,  It.,  is  the  Greek  ently  outs,  we  have  it  corrupted  into  yes. 

adjective  etton  or  heiton,  a  contraction  of  elat-  A  verbal  affix  of  very  general  use  is^,  i.  e. 

ton  also  elasson;  whence,  seemingly,  our  J  lyt,  fio,  or  rather  fecio,  to  make:  as,  reetifyj  to  make 

Utile  and  less^  as  also  tad,  lass.  rect-um  or  right;  beautify,  to  make  beautiful ; 

We  have  also  as  diminutive  affixes  kin,  chen,  brutify,  to  make  a  brute,  i.  e.  of  a  human  being. 

Ger.,  and  ''       '*         '  '      "^                       ...-»'..  ... 

mdnnehen 

umtrnehen, 

Ger.,  a  little  goose ;  lordling,  contracted  Fnto  lord-  not  mean  to  make  irtiel  io  make  just ;  but  to 

ing,  lordehen,  Ger.,  a  little  or  petty  lord.    Of  all  prove  true,  to  prove  just. 

the  diminutives  of  nouns,  ling  is  the  only  one  which 

is  not  quite  obsolete ;  and  even  this  is  hardly  PART  IV. 

appUed  ad  libitum;  andhavingbecome  like  the  RATIONAL  GRAMMAR  OP  THE  BNGLI8H 

Italian  «ccio,ttixo,fcauolo,exceedmglycontemp-  LANGUAGB. 

toons,  we  cannot  regret  its  departure.  . 

Both  kin  or  chen  and  tin,  Ung,  or  lein,  are  evi-  This  is  presented  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  contrast 

dently  contractions  of  klein,  Ger.,  little.  to  arbitraiy  grammar ;  and,  after  what  has  been 

Affixes  of  t>er6#.— Here,   to  avoid  repetition,  already  written,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  show 

we  do  not  intend  to  notice  those  terminations  ^^^  widely  different  the  one  is  from  the  other. 

already  treated  of,  such  as  est,  eth,  es,  s,  ing,  ed.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  a  rational  kind  of  gram* 

and  the  irregularities  of  what  is  called  the  sub-  °uff  of  the  English  tankage,  is  a  desideratum ; 

stantive  verb.    The  affixes  now  in  view  are  those  ^  ^c  present  grammatic  rules  are,  in  many  re- 

immoveable  terminations  which  we  have  in  many  spects,  absurd,  being  calculated  to  render  it  not 

▼erbs,  viz.  m,  er,  tie,  fy,  ish:  en  is  the  obsolete  ^ore but  less  fit  for  its  professed  purpose.  Hap- 

mgn  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  infinitive  P}^7*  though  the  principle  of  utility  has  been 

mood,  and  is  manifestly  the  same  as  the  Greek  u^^®  regarded,  and  though  there  has  been  much 

rm :   as  philian,  X  loven,  to  love ;  having  been  blind  legislation  to  establish  a  despotic  system  of 

once  connected  with  many  verbs  it  was  consi-  S3mtau!tic  propriety,  our  language  is  yet  one  of 

dered  a  fixture,  and  therefore  remains,  though  it  the  simplest  and  freest  in  the  world  ;  and,  with 

adds  no  meaning;  as,  slacken,  to  slack,  blacken,  a  ▼ery  moderate  reform,  might  be  wholly  disen- 

to  black,  &c.    Here,  as  in  other  instances,  cus-  cumbered  from  all  grammatic  perplexity  and 

torn  has  the  effect  of  making  us  fancy  that  en  difficulty.    And  we  are  snrely  as  competent  to 

stves  meaning  or  force  or  dignity ;  but  if  we  had  simplify  and  improve  our  ^grammar,  as  to  sim- 

ncen  more  used  to  slack,  black,  &c.,  than  to  pli^  and  improve  onr  machinery :  and  we  have 

slacken,  blacken,  the  case  would  have  been  re-  only  to  lay  aside  one  of  the  double  forms  of  the 

▼ersed.   However,  as  en  causes  no  inconvenience,  pronouns,  or  to  agree  that  either  form  shall  be 

it  may  remain;  especially  as  some  words  (after  proper  in  any  position ;  to  substitute  fr«  as  a  re»> 

ive  have  been  so  long  used  to  it)  would  seem  ex-  gular  verb  for  that  jumble  of  anomaly  now  em^ 

ceedingly  awkward  or  unmeaning  without  it :  as  ployed ;  to  throw  away  the  useless  terminations 

enlhtn,  brighten,  frighten,  ^f»  eth,  es,  or  s  (appended  to  verbs  in  connexion 

The  verbal  termination  ize  is  adopted  from  with  thou  and  he,  he),  and  to  disallow  all  ano^ 

Oreek :  as,  baptize,  to  immerse ;  a  new  verb  malies  of  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives, 

formed  on  bapto,  to  dip  or  bathe  ;  liberalize,  to  llie  only  imaginable  objection  to  such  gram- 

render  liberal ;  temporize,  to  suit  the  times  {tern-  matic  improvement  is,  that  it  would  appear 

pora):  brutalize,  to  render  brutal ;  demoralize,  strange:  but  so  is  every  thing  new,  however  ex- 

to  render  immoral ;    authorize,  to  give  authority  cellent,  tHl  we  become  used  to  it.    Every  new 

to,  &c.  ikshion  seems  odd,  if  not  ridiculous,  when  first 

The  verbal  termination  er,  is  (like  en  in  Saxon  introduced ;  but  it  soon  appears  more  excellent 

and  German,  and  ein  in  Greiek)  the  French,  Ita-  than  that  which  it  supeisedes.    We  have  only  t» 

lian,  Spanish  and  Latin  affix  of  what  is  com-  set  up  an  enlightened  and  useful  custom  in  the 

monly  called  the  infinitive  mood:  as,batuo,  beat,  room  of  the  old,  inconvenient  grammatic  usaere, 

batuere,  corrupted  into  battere.  It.,  Itattre,  Fr.,  and  it  will  immediately  begin   to  acquire  the 

batir,  Sp.,  batter ;  sputo,  to  f/>if,  spout,  sputare,  venerable  qualities  of  the  approved,  established, 

^futter,  corrupted  into  spurt,  spirt.  We  have  many  and  ancient  form  of  speech  ;  and  the  oldest  in- 

▼erbs  formed  upon  nouns  by  assuming  this  affix:  stitutions  and  customs  were  once  new. 

as,  peMler,  from  pest ;  flatter  (and  Fr.),  from  fla-  If  it  be  asked.  What  is  the  amount  of  utility 

tus,  8ec.  in  the  proposed  alteration  ?    That  is  considera- 

Where  we  have  duplicates  ofthe  same  verb  as  ble  in  every  view  of  the  question.  It  is  import- 
leaf  (batu-o)  and  batter  (batuere),  the  latter  ant  to  have  a  sens.ble  instead  of  a  senseless 
Sana  is  generally  augmentive :  batter,  is  to  beat  kind  of  grammar ;  />ne  for  which  satisfactoiy 
much  or  forcibly ;  sputter,  is  to  spit  much  or  reasons  can  be  assigned  to  youths  aud  foreigners. 
forcibly.  It  is  of  considerable  utility  to  hi  ve  an  easy  m- 
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ftcad  of  a  difficoU  kind  of  tynuctic  pn>pri«tj ;  words  had  mcBMirily,  in  litfio,  dtfloeit 

foTy  widi  the  former^  the  writer  or  speaker  ia  en-  the  English  gxammatists  though  a  siniilir  di- 

abtod  to  direct  his  whole  consideration  to  the  Tersity  proper  in  the  English  language ;  aad 

jnftness  of  his  thoughts  and  the  meaning  of  his  ther  have  succeeded  in  making  a  useless  and 

words;  hut  a  complirated  syntax  distracts  his  emtnrrassing  distinction   an  essential  put  of 

attention ;  and^  having  to  accomplish  the  two  grammar.    Grammatic  propriety,  as  to  tne  pio- 

operations  of  good  sense  and  good  grammar  at  nouns,  may  be  included  in  the  following  paiti- 

one  and  the  same  moment,  the  consequence  fre-  culars : — 

queotly  is,  that  both  are  Indly  peiformed.    We        These  we  will  range  in  two  cIimss 
sometimes  find  good   sense  expressed  in  bad        1.  I,  thou,  he,  she,  wImh  we,  they, 
grammar;  and  we  often  find  good  grammar  gar-        2.  Me,  thee,  him,  her,  whom,  us,  then 
nishing  bad  sense ;  nay,  even  bad  composition        [Ye  or  you,  it,  which,  that,  this,  kc^  are  not 

is  often  dressed  up  in  good  grammar ;  and  com-  itacluded  in  the  above  enumeration;  because, 

position  essentially  good  often  appears  in  huXtj  fortunately,  they  hare  but  one  ibnn.1 
grammar.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  called  by  gramma- 

We  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  motto  nans  nominatives,  or  are  said  to  be  in  the  nomi- 
assumed  by  Lindley  Murray,  from  the  lectures  native  case:  those  in  the  second  class  are  called 
of  Dr.  Blair :  '  They  who  are  learning  to  com-  objectives,  or  are  said  to  be  in  the  objective  case ; 
pose  and  arrange  their  sentences  with  accuracy  but  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  intelligibleness,  call 
and  order,  are  learning  at  the  same  time  to  think  the  one  (I,  thou,  he,  she,  &c.)  the  first  form ;  and 
with  accuracy  and  order ; '  as  also  to  another  the  other  (me,  tliee,  him,  &c.)  the  second  form 
sentence  of  the  same  rhetorician :  *  The  study  of  of  the  pronoun.  There  is  a  peculiar  manner  of 
arranging  and  expressing  our  thoughts  with  pro-  employing  the  pronouns,  for  which  it  is  not  easy 
priety,  teaches  to  think  as  well  as  to  speak  accu-  to  give  any  rule  perfectly  accurate.  The  nearest 
lately.*  But  how  are  we  to  understand  accuracy  approach  to  accuracy  seems  this :  when  any  one 
and  propriety  in  all  such  propositions  ?  If  they  of  the  words,  commonly  called  pronounSf  is  em- 
mean  wnat  is  commonly  called  grammatic  pro-  ployed  to  indicate  an  agent,  it  is  put  in  the  first 
priety  and  accuracy,  such  as  saying,  thou  lovatf  form ;  and  when  it  is  employed  U>  indicate  an 
iiist«id  of  thou  love ;  we  wer«,  ust^  of  toe  wai,  object  of  soma  action,  it  is  put  in  the  second 
fcc.;  there  is  just  as  little  connexion  between  form.  Thus:  I  love  thee;  thou  lovest  me;  he 
such  etiquette  and  learning  to  think  accurately,  loves  her;  she  loves  him;  they  love  us;  we 
or  to  express  thought  accurately,  as  there  is  b»-  love  them ;  the  man  whom  she  loves  is  the  per- 
tween  learning  to  bow,  and  learning  to  reason,  son  who  loves  her.  These  are  ^l  examples  of 
Logical  accuracy  of  expression  is  of  the  highest  proper  grammar,  and  when  inverted  they  present 
importance ;  and  this  is  the  proper  object  of  mstances  of  improper  grammar :  Me  love  than  ; 
rational  grammar :  but.this  is  so  far  from  being  thee  lovest  I;  hm  loves  $he ;  her  loves  he ;  them 
identical  with  arbitrary  grammar,  that  the  one  is  love  me;  ue  love  they ;  the  man  who  her  loves 
often  at  variance  with  the  other..  is  the  person  whom  loves  the. 

The  reader  is  now  sufficiently  aware  of  the  Another  approximation  to  accuracy,  as  a  ge- 
triie  character  of  arbitrary  grammar.  It  was  neral  rule,  might  be  put  thus : — ^When  the  pro- 
not  dictated  by  reason,  and  dierefore  cannot  be  noun  stands  before  the  verb  it  is  put  in  the  first 
referred  to  any  rational  principles.  But  though  form ;  when  it  stands  after  the  verb  it  is  put  in 
we  wish  to  see  it  discarded  by  a  general  disuse  the  second  form ;  as,  I  see  them,  they  see  usy  kc 
of  all  anomalies  and  unmeaning  terminations,  This  is  the  usual,  but  not  the  invariable,  order  of 
and  changes  of  verbs  and  pronouns,  yet  such  composition  in  the  English  language,  and  there- 
reform  must  be  effected  (if  ever  effected)  by  the  fore  the  above  would  not  hold  as  a  universal 
influential  members  of  Uie  literary  world.  All  rule ;  for,  in  such  instances  as  the  following,  the 
others  must  be  content  with  established  usage,  second  form  of  the  pronoun,  or  what  is  allied 
They  must  endeavour  to  speak  and  write  gram-  the  objective  case,  stands  before  the  verb : 
matically,  merely  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  ig-  whom  seek  ye?  he  whom  ye  seek.  Here,  in 
norance  and  illiterateness.  both  cases,  whom  is  the  object  of  the  verb  seek, 

For  the  use  of  those  who  must  prudently  com-  though  it  stands  before  it.  Nor  is  the  other  im- 
ply with  the  prescribed  etiquette,  or  established  perfect  rule  less  objectionable,  viz.  when  the 
manner,  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  it  in  as  in-  pronoun  denotes  an  agent,  it  is  in  the  first  fbim 
telligible  a  form,  and  in  as  small  a  compass,  as  or  nominative  case,  and  when  it  denotes  the  ob- 
possible.  ject  of  an  action,  it  is  in  the  second  form  or 

cf        r     m      r»  n  n  objective  case;  for,  by  employing  the  verb  in 

Sect.  I.-The  Customary  Grammar  of  Pro-  ^j^^^  j,  ^i,^  \^^  ^^^^  instiad  of  the  active 

^^^^^'  voice,  the  grammatic  relation  of  agent  and  object 

The  words  called  pronouns  are,  I,  me,  thouy    is  wholly  changed,  as  is  evident  in  the  following 

thee,  he,  him,  she,  her,  it,  we,  us,  vou  or  ye,  examples : — liiou  art  loved  by  me ;  I  am  loved 

they,  them,  who,  whom,  which,  this,  these,  that,    by  thee ;  she  is  loved  by  him  :  not  thee  art  loved 

those.  by  I,  &c. 

Tliere  can  be  no  mistake  respecting  the  mean-  It  is  impossible  to  give  accurate  and  adequate 
u»g  of  these  \?ords,  with  any  pet^ons  who  have  rules  concerning  that  which  can  never  be  re- 
heard them  pronounced  a  few  times  in  the  com-  duced  to  rational  principles ;  for  *  what  reason 
roou  course  of  speech:  I  is  perceived  to  indi-  did  not  dictate,  reason  can  never  explain.' 
cite  the  same  person  as  we,  thnu  as  thee,  he  as  Perhaps  the  most  unobjectionable  rule  that 
Sim,  8cc  ;  but  as  these  double  forms  of  the  same    can  be  given  is  the  following:— A  pronoun  ii 
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wlhnft  in  tise  fint  form  or  noimnatWe  case,  ex* 
cept  finty  when  it  is  the  object  of  a  verb  active 
or  tiansitiTe :  as,  you  love  Aim,  whom  I  hate ; 
he  dieads  ks,  but  despises  them ;  we,  as  wetl  as 
thev,  disregard  Aim,  but  respect  her,  &c.  In 
thM  instances  the  pronouns  Aim,  loAom,  them^ 
Hi,  are,  in  the  language  of  grammarians,  go- 
verned by  the  active  verbs  (hvCy  hate^  dreadi, 
kc.)i  in  the  acaisative  or  objective  case.  Every 
reader,  however  little  acquainted  with  the  subject 
before,  most  now,  it  is  presumed,  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  position,  Every  pronoun 
is  ir  the  first  form  or  nominative  case,  except 
firM,  when  the  object  of  a  verb  active.  But 
there  is  a  second  exception,  vix.  when  a  pronoun 
is  preceded  by  any  or  those  words  called  pre^ 
positions ;  or  (to  adopt  the  common  grammatic 
phraseology),  when  the  pronoun  is  governed  by 
a  preposition. 

The  words  called  prepositions  are,  of,  to,  from, 
over,  through,  above,  for,  by,  in,  below,  beneath, 
under,  into^  at,  with,  before,  after,  behind,  within, 
without,  up,  beyond,  about,  near,  down,  on, 
upon,  off^  against,  am')ng,  between,  &c. 

When  these  wordi  come  immediately  before 
•ny  pronoun,  it  is  to  be  put  in  the  second  form, 
called  objective  case,  or  accusative  case :  as,  I 
went  with  tkem^  from  Aim  to  Aer,  &c.,  &c. :  not, 
I  went  with  they^  from  he  to  sAe,  &c. 

The  most  usuaJ  grammatical  improprieties,  as 
to  the  pronouns,  consist  in  putting  me  for  I,  Aim 
for  Ae,  her  for  lAe,  them  for  they,  &c.,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Who  is  there  ?  Me,  instead  of 
I.  Maty  William  and  me  go  to  London  ?  It 
should  be  William  and  I.  Them  and  ut  went 
oat  together ;  they  and  we  went  out  together. 
Wm  and  her  are  well  matched ;  he  and  $he  are 
well  matched. 

When  Aff  or  f  Ae  is  applied  to  objects  devoid 
of  sex,  respect  must  be  paid  to  established  usage. 
The  sun  must  be  spoken  of  as  Af  >  the  moon  as 
ake,  Hcc.  It  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  assign  any 
ntional  principle  for  this  custom,  which  varies 
among  oifferent  nations ;  for,  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  sun  was  spoken  of  as  the  and  the 
moon  as  he.  We,  in  this  matter,  follow  the 
Latins,  who  followed  the  Greeks,  who  probably 
followed  the  Egyptians,  who  perhaps  imitated 
tiie  Babylonians;  for  much  of  the  general  agree- 
naent,  or  common  consent,  of  nations  and  lan- 
guages, is  referrible,  not  to  reason,  but  to  custom 
nninded  on  imitation. 

Illiterate  persons  very  frequently  employ  ^Aem 
instead  of  thete  or  thcie :  thus,  them  men  were 
▼eiy  noisy ;  it  should  be  thou  men  were  very 
noisy:  hand  me  them  books, — thoic  books,  or 
ikete  books. 

There  is  often  a  departure  from  propriety  in 
<jianging  from  one  person  and  number  to  ano- 
ther :  thus,  every  man  knows  their  own  affairs 
best ;  it  ought  to  be,  every  man  knows  Ais  own 
affairs  besL  Can  any  one  be  certain,  at  their 
first  entrance  on  life,  that  they  shall  be  always 
soccessful ;  it  shoul4  be  Ais  and  he. 

The  grammatists  have  succeeded  in  es(ablish- 
inn^  a  distinction  between  loAo  and  loAicA:  the 
•fininer  is  to  be  employed  only  when  speaking  of 
mrsons:  as,  the  man  who  came,  the  woman  toAo 
Ame,  the  men  whb  are,  the  buds  loAicA  are,  the 


trees  wAicA  grow,  Sec.  \  not  the  man  wAtcA  was, 
&c.,  the  birds  who  are,  &c.  Fortunately  that  is 
equally  free  from  change  to  denote  nominative 
and  accusative,  and  from  any  particular  manner 
of  application.  We  can  say,  the  man  that  was 
here,  the  bird  that  sings,  &c. 

Some  of  the  grammatists  have  endeavoured  to 
interdict  the  use  of  whou  (i.  e.  properly  wha*$\ 
except  in  connexion  with  a  person,  like  toAa  and 
whom:  but  they  have  not  succeeded.  We  can 
say,  the  bird  whote  leg  was  hurt,  as  well  as  the 
man  whote  leg  was  hurt. 

Persons  are  apt,  without  care,  to  blunder  in 
applying  thk  and  the$e,  that  and  those :  as  f Ais 
twelvemonth,  instead  of  these  twelvemonths: 
those  or  these  kind  of  people,  instead  of  that  or 
this  kind  of  people. 

There  is  nardly  any  difference  between  the 
application  of  ^Ait  with  its  plural  these,  and  that 
with  its  plural  those.  If  two  objects,  or  sets  of  ob- 
jects, be  referred  to,  ^Aii  and  tnese  are  applied  to 
the  nearer,  in  time,  place,  or  reference;  that  and 
those  are  applied  to  the  more  distant :  thus,  this  is 
a  more  irksome  part  of  the  author^s  task  than  that 
which  led  him  to  treat  of  more  intellectual  topics : 
these  are  the  petty,  unmeaning,  and  useless  distinc- 
tions of  arbitrary  grammar  now  imder  considen- 
tion ;  but  thou  enquiries,  to  which,  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work,  he  directed  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  are  of  a  loftier  character.  • 

Sect.  IL^The  customary  Grammar    of 

Verbs. 

We  must  exhibit  the  combinations,  or  what 
are  called  the  conjugations  of  verbs,  beginning 
with  that  jumble  of  anomalous  incoherence,  or 
of  dissimilar  parts,  commonly  designated  the 
substantive  or  neuter  verb  to  he. 


I  am. 

We 

Thou  art. 

Ye  or  you 

He    -X 

They 

^    f%4IMk 

She    / 

These 

yare. 

It       W 

Men 

John  i 

Birds, 

Man,/ 

&c. 

&c. 

The  above  is  denominated  the  present  tense, 

indicative  mood. 

I      ^ 

We 

He     f 

Ye  or  you 

She    >was. 
It      I 

They 
These 

>'Were. 

Man,  J 

Men, 

&c. 

Birds,        J 

Thou  wast 

&c. 

The  above  is  called,  by  some,  the  imperfect 
tense;  by  others,  the  past  tense. 

The  other  parts  of  what  is  called  the  substan- 
tive verb,  are,  he,  being,  been  ;  as,  to  6e  ;  I  shall 
be;  1  being;  I  have  been. 

It  is  hanily  possible  for  any.  mistake  to  happen 
in  these  parts,  except,  perhaps,  that  children  and 
foreigners  would  be  naturally  induced  by  analogy 
(unless  prevented  by  the  force  of  custom)  to  say, 
I  have  Seedy  having  beedy  fcc.,  instead  of,  I  have 
been,  having  been. 

We  have  noticed  how  simple  the  substantive 
verb  would  be,  if  rendered  regular,  by  discard- 
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iD^  aL  suca  disnnnla.*  ^Mrts  as,  am,  u,  onr,  ws, 
locrf :  thus,  I  6e,  &c^  I  ^eed,  &c^  I  have  6ee</, 
foin^,  having  heed.  But  establbhed  usage  pro- 
hibits such  reasonable  simpltcity  and  utility. 

When  directly  preceded  by  let,  mmf^  nught, 
can,  could,  will,  wouH,  ikoU,  thtntid,  be  is  un- 
changed ;  thus,  let  me  be,  let  him  be ;  I  may  be, 
be  may  be ;  I  might  be,  he  might  be ;  I  can  be, 
I  could  be ;  I  will,  shall,  would,  or  should 
be,  &c. 

The  gramnuttists  have  conferred  on  such  com- 
binations a  number  of  high-sounding,  but  insig- 
nificant or  absurd  designations ;  as,  imperative 
mood,  potential  mood,  &c.  &c. 

When  the  substantive  verb  is  immediately 
preceded  by  if  (t  gi^  i*  e.  give),  thougb,  suppose, 
grant,  and  other  similar  terms,  whidi  usually 
indicate  uncertainty  or  contii^ency,  established 
usage  is  so  various  as  to  set  rules  at  defiance : 
thus. 

If      ->  If  I  be,  or  if  I  am; 
Though,  >  If  thou  be,  or  if  thou  art; 
&c.    3  If  be  be,  or  if  he  is, 
&c. 
If  I  was,  or  if  I  were ; 
If  thou  wast,  or  if  thou  weit; 
If  he  was,  or  if  he  were, 
&c. 

Present  grammatic  usage  leans  more  to  if  I 
were  than  tf  I  was,  and  to  if  he  were  than  tf  he 
toot;  but,  concerning  the  distinction  between 
indicative  and  subjunctive,  grammatists  are  as 
much  divided  as  custom :  and  according  to  the 
old  doggrel  couplet, 

When  doeton  ditagrM, 
DiKiplet  ue  frM. 

The  following  words,  called  auxiliary  verbs, 
have  no  change  of  termination,  except  in  con- 
nexion with  thou :  thus, 

I  may,  thou  mayest,  he  may,  we  may,  you 
may,  they  may. 

I  might,  thou  mightest,  he  might,  we  might,  &c. 

I  can,  thou  canst,  he  can,  we  can.  Sec. 

I  will,  thou  wilt,  he  will,  we  will,  &c. 

I  shall,  thou  shalt,  he  shall,  we  shall,  &c. 

Wilt  and  shalt  are  contractions  of  willett, 
ihallest ;  as  would,  should,  are  of  toUledf  shalledf 
&c. 

In  all  the  combinations  of  mmfp  can^  &c.  (with 
the  exception  of  what  is  called  the  second  per- 
son singular),  there  is  as  much  grammatic  sim- 
plicity as  can  be  wished ;  for#  there  are  no  useless 
and  embarrassing  inflections  or  changes:  thus, 

may 

can 

shall 

will  y    be. 

could 

should 

might 

^  may 

I  can 

He  win 

We      J  shall         ^     i«.o 

You     i  could        ^    ^^'*- 

Hiey  would 

3cc.  should 

.  might 


The  verb  Aove,  so  moch  used  in 
with  other  verbs,  is,  owing  to  oontnclion, 
very  irregular  form :  thus, 

I  have,  thou  hast  (contraction  of 
hath,  or  has,  contraction  of  AMdi,  or 
ye  or  you,  they,  &C.,  have. 

The  above  is  commonly  called  the 


ofa 

he 


had  (contraction  of  haved)^  dkm 
hadst ;  he  had ;  we,.yoa,'or  they 
had. 


The  above  is  called,  by  some,  the  impofect, 
by  others,  the  past  tense.  There  is  another 
combination,  or  reduplication,  of  the  ssme  word, 
called  pluperfect  tense. 

I 

We 

You 

They 

He 

She 

It,&c. 

To  have  is  called  the  infinitive  mood ; 
is  called  the  present  participle ;  had  is  called,  by 
some,  the  past  partiaple;  by  others,  the  perfect 
participle. 

Do  IS  also  frequently  employed  in  connexioa 
vrith  other  verbs;  and  in  what  is  called  the  past 
tense,  |  doed,  is  now  contracted  into  did : 

I  do,  thou  dost,  he  doth,  or  does ;  we,  &C.,  do. 

I  did,  thou  didst,  he  did,  we  did,  &€. 

MTbat  is  denominated  a  regular  verb  is  com- 
bined with  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  following 
manner: 
I 


have  had:  thoa  hast  had. 


hath,  or  has  had;  we,  yoaorlbey 

have  had. 


train,  or  do  tnin. 


We 

You  or  ye 
They 
These 
Men 
&c. 
Thou  trainest,  or  dost  train. 
He 

trains,  or  does  train. 


This  is  commonly  called  present  tense,  indii 
cative.  mood. 


trained,  or  did  train. 


trained  or  did  tnilki. 


We 

You 
They 
&c. 

Thou  trainedst,  or  didst  train. 
This  is  commonly  called  either  the  impeiiect 
or  the  past  tense,  indicative  mood. 

I  have  trained,  &c.  is  called  the  perfect  tense. 
I  had  trained,  &c.,  is  called  the  pluperfect 
tense. 

I  t/udl  or  will  traiUf  &c.,  is  called  the  first  fa* 
ture  tense. 

I  thall  or  will  have  trainedj  fcc.,  b  caUed  tbr 
second  future  teuse.  • 
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A  iraim  is  called  infinitive  mood.    Training  bore,  borne ;  begin,  began,  begun ;  bid,  bade, 

is  called  present  participle.  also  bad  and  bid,  bidden,  also  bid ;  break,  broke, 

Ihuned  is  called  past  participle,  or  passive  broken ;  choose,  chose,  chosen ;  cleave,  clove  or 

participle.  But  these  designations  are  as  useless,  cleft,  cloven  or  cleft ;  come,  came,  come ;  dare, 

for  any  practical  purpose,  as  they  are  unmeaning  durst,  dared ;  do,  did,  done ;  draw,  drew,  drawn; 

or  absurd.  drive,  drove,  driven;  drink,  drank,  drunk;  eat. 

By  connecting  the  past  participle  of  an  active  ate,  eaten ;  fiadl,  fell,  fallen ;  fly,  flew,  flown ;  for- 

or  transitive  verb,  with  the  substantive  verb,  sake,  forsook,  forsaken;  freeze,  froze,  frozen; 

what  grammatists  term    the  passive  voice  is  give,  gave,  given ;  go,  went,  gone ;  grow,  grew, 

formed:  thus,  grown;  knew,  know,  known;  ring,  rane,  or 

J  am  iraintdf  &c.    I  loot  trained^  &c.    I  hant  rung ;  run,  ran,  run ;  see,  saw,  seen ;   mak% 

been  trained,  &c.    I  had  been  trained,  &c.    1  ihook,  shaken ;  slay,  slew,  slain ;  slide,  slid, 

will  or  ihall  be  trauudy  &c.  &c.  &c.    Ijf  I  am  ot  slidden ;  smite,  smote,  smitten ;  sp«ik,  spoke, 

be  trainedj  &c.    I  may  be  trained,  &c.  &c.  &c.  spoken ;    spit,   spat,   spit  or  spitlen ;    spring. 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  exhibit  the  verbs  sprang,    sprung;    steal,    stole,  stolen;    stride, 

mor«  fully.    The  reader  will  clearly  perceive  strode  or  strid,  stridden;  strive,  strove,  striven; 

how  the  various  combinations  are  formed.  swear,  swore,  sworn ;  swim,  swam,  swum ;  take, 

All  those  verbs  which  do  not  admit  of  being  took,  taken;    tear,  tore,  torn;    throw,  threw, 

combined  with  the  substantive  verb  are  called  thrown;  tread,  trod,  trodden;  wear,  wore,  worn; 

intransitive  or  neuter :  such  as,  tUf  itandy  lie,  weave,  wove,  woven ;  write,  wrote,  written. 
sleep,  &c.    We  can  say,  I  am  trained,  loved.        The  reader  may  compare  these  irregular  verbs 

watched,  &c. ;  but  we  do  not  say,  I  am  tat,  with  the  exhibition  of  them  in  a  former  part  of 

ttood,  $lqft,  &c.  the  work,  where  it  is  proposed  to  render  them 

One  grammatic  distinction  of  verbs,  therefore,  regular, 
is  into  active  and  neuter,  or  transitive  and  in-        Pronouns  and  nouns,  when  combined  with 

transitive :  the  former,  as  already  noticed,  when  verbs,  are  commonly  distinguished  into  number 

acting  upon  the  pronouns,  put  them  in  what  is  and  person :  thus, 
called  the  objective  case :  thus,  I  love  him,  not        »  ^^  n^  «a...^„  «{««*,,u* 
I  love  he ;  he  loves  me,  not  he  loves  I.  ^JT^  ^^a  *i^i";„^iar 

Acertain  number  of  verbs  are  called  irregular,        ^  '^''  ■**^^°**  P^"^**  »"^^- 
because  they  do  not  assume  ed,  for  what  are        cua       ) 

to  custom,  we  must  not  say,  I  beamed,  I  hav«         m^       \ 

i€^S^;^^},l  ir/iirv,  first  person  plural. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  irregular  verbs :—        ^^  ^, .'     ,^  •^««Jf  ^r^^  ninMi 

1.  Tliose  w&ch  admit  of  no  change  (as  I       ^^  ^  ^'  ^"""^  ^^^  ^^""^ 
ma,  I   have  pui):  put,  cost,  beat  (sometimes        Th^     f 

betUen  is  employed  as  the  participle ;  as,  he  is        ^      '    >     are,  third  person  pluiaL 
beaten},  burst,  cast,  cut,  hit,  hurt,  let,  rid,  set,         a^        \ 
shed,  ^ut,  split,  sweat,  read. 

2.  Such  as  have  one  anomalous  termination :  Thou  is  obsolete,  except  in  prayer  and  among 
as,abide,abode;  sell,  sold  (corruption  of  m/^;  the  Quakers,  and  in  jocular  or  contemptnoot 
beseech,  besought;  bind,  bound;  bleed,  bled;  speech;  for,  instead  of  saying  thou  ai^  thou 
breed,  bred;  bring,  brought;  buy,  bought;  catch,  mayest,  thou  lovest,  &c.,  when  addressing  one 
caught;  clmg,  clung;  creep,  crept;  dig,  due;  person,  we  say,  you  are,  you  may,  you  love, 
feed,  fed ;  feel,  felt;  fight,  fought;  find,  found ;  But  in  prayer  to  God  we  say,  thou  art,  thon 
flee,  fled ;  fling^  flung ;  get,  got;  gild,  gilt  (also  mayest,  thou  wast,  thou  lovest,  &c. 
regular);  g:ird,girt(regtdar);  grind,  ground;  have,  «  „t  t>  n  c 
had(contractionof  AmwQ;  hang,hung;  also  hang-  Sect.  III.— DiaicriOMS  Concern  r  n(;  i  he  Sub- 
ed,  or  regular;  hear,  heaid  (contraction  ofheared) ;                             stantivb  Vebb. 

held,  bold;  keep,  kept  (contraction  of^reepeeO;  lav,        Ungrammatic  people  are  apt  to  say,  I  be, 

laid  (contraction  of  It^ed) ;  lead,  led ;  leave,  left;  thou  be,  he  be,  we  be,  ^ou  be,  they  be ;  instead 

lend,  lent ;  lose, lost ;  make, made;  meet, met ;  pay,  of,  I  am,  thou  art,  he  is,  we  are,  you  axe,  they 

paid  (contraction  of  payed);  say,  said  (contraction  are. 

ofuB^ed) ;  seek«  sought ;  send,  sent ;  shoe,  shod ;  There  is  seldom  any  mistake  made  by  persons 
shoot, shot; shrink, snrunk; sing, sung; sink, sunk;  who  are  at  all  accustomed  to  grammatic  Ian- 
sit,  sat ;  sleep,  slept ;  sling,  slung ;  slink,  slunk ;  guage  except  in  the  third  person ;  in  which  the 
speed,  sped ;  spend,  spent ;  spill,  spilt,  also  greatest  grammatic  proficients  are  apt  to  blun- 
spilled ;  spin,  spun ;  stand,  stood ;  stick,  stuck ;  der,  particularly  in  extemporaneous  speaking, 
sting, stung;  stink,  stunk;  string,  strung;  swing,  when  their  sentences  are  long  and  intricate; 
swung :  teach,  taught;  tell,  told  (contraction  of  employing  ti  for  are  and  are  for  if,  and  was  for 
telled) ;  think,  thought ;  weep,  wept  were,  or  were  for  wot, 

3.  Those  which  nave  two  or  more  anomalons  Grammatic  propriety  admits  of  this  plain  rule, 
terminations:  as,  I  begm,  I  b^^,  I  have  begun:  When  one  object  is  spoken  of,  is  for  the 
begin,  began,  bc^n;  know,  knew,  known ;  rise,  present,  and  wat  for  the  past,  must  be  employed : 
rose,  risen ;  arise,  arose,  arisen ;  blow,  blew,  when  two  or  more  objects  are  spoken  of,  ore  for 
blown ;  awake,  awoke  (aJso  awaked),  avndien ;  the  present,  and  were  for  the  past,  must  be  est 

(to  bring  forth),  bare,  bom ;  bear  Tto  carry),  ployed.    Thus, 
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Manif  «ratio&U  oteKtare:  he  ti  the  natural  pronouns  into  a  plural  nominative.  ^  The  np- 

lord  of  the  lower  animals,  which  are  commonly  port  of  so  many  ot  his  relations  were  a  heavj  tsx 

called  irrational ;  but  he  ti  mortal  as  well  as  they  upon  his  industry,— 'toof.    The  support  of  his 

arCf  and  some  of  them  are  longer  lired  than  he  mother  and  the  expense  of  his  sister  wa»  a  heavy 

is.    Plato  and  Aristotle  are  two  of  the  most  tax  upon  his  industryy-Hoere.    The  support  oif 

ancient  philosophers  whose  writings  are  extant ;  his  mother,  with  the  expense  of  his  sister,  were 

but  neitQcr  the  one  nor  the  other  if  to  be  com*  a  heavy  tax  on  his  industry, — was.    What  is 

pared  with  some  modem  philosophers.  wisdom  and  virtue  to  the  sons  of  folly  ?    Reooi^ 

Some  persons  blunder  by  using  were  instead  ciliation  was  offered  on  terms  as  moderate  ai 

of  was :  thus,  I  were  at  lA>ndon  yesterday,  he  was  consistent  with  a  permanent  union.    Not 

were  in  the  country  last  week,  for,  I  was  in  Lon-  one  of  all  these  sons  ot  folly  are  happy.    And 

don  yesterday,  he  was  in  the  country  last  week,  the  &me  of  his  person  and  of  his  wonclerful  ac- 

But  the  most  common  grammatic  error  is  in  tions  were  diffused  abroad.    The  variety  of  the 

employing  was  instead  of  were :  as,  we  was  there,  productions  of  genius,  like  those  of  art,  are  with- 

you  was  there,  they  was  there,  for  we  were,  you  out  limit    To  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 

werCf  they  were,  piously,  are  required  of  all  men :  here,  to  lioe 

The  following  are  instances  of  grammatic  in-  (not  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously)   is  the 

aoeuracy :  the  improper  words  are  put  in  Italics,  nominative  to  the  verb.    To  be  of  a  pure  and 

Was  we  wrong  ?  Was  you  there  ?  Was  they  humble  mind,  to  exercise  benevolence,  to  colti- 
bere  ?  Was  the  ancients  well  acquainted  with  vate  piety,  is  the  sure  means  of  becoming  peace- 
science?  Was  Plato  and  Aristotle  truljr  great  ful  and  happy.  Here  there  are  three  distinct 
I^ilosophers  ?  There  is  many  authors  in  the  entities  spoken  of  or  enumerated  in  the  nomioa- 
present  time.  There  are  some  kind  of  writings  tive  to  the  verb,  and,  therefore,  not  is  but  are 
which  tf  wholly  destitute  of  merit  when  tried  by  should  be  used, 
the  test  of  utiliW ;  which  are  the  true  standard  of 

excellence.     The   mechanism    of  clocks    and  Sect.    IV.— Dibectiohs    Concerxiiio    tu 
watches  were  wholly  unknown  a  few  centuries       Words  called  Auxiliaries  or  Uelpivo 
ago.    Folly  and  vice  ti  often  united.   There  was       Verbs. 
more  equivocators  than  one.  These  are,  may,  might,  can,  could,  will,  would. 

The  substantive  verb  being  of  frequent  recur-  shall,  should ;  and,  fortunately,  they  have  no 

KDce,  the  grammatic  learner  should  practise  change  of  lermination  except  that  they  assame 

much  upon  it  to  acquire  a  correct  habit ;  keeping  st  in  connexion  widi  thou :  thus,  I  may,  thon 

this  obvious  principle  steadily  in  view  as  to  the  mayst,  he  may,  &c. :  will  and  shal^  have,  instead 

third  person,  viz.,  W  hen  one  object  is  spoken  of,  is  of  wUesty  shaUesty  wilt  and  shalt. 
or  1001,  not  ore  or  were,  must  be  used :  when  two  or        All,  therefore,  that  the  grammatic  learner  has 

more  objects  are  spoken  of,  are  or  were,  not  ti  to  remember  in  using  these  words  is  to  put  st 

or  waSf  must  be  used ;  i.  e.  when  the  nominative  with  thou :  thus,  thou  mayst  train,  thou  mightst 

to  the  verb  is  singular,  is  and  was  must  be  em*  train,  thou  canst  train,  thou  couldst  train,  thoa 

ployed ;  but  when  the  nominative  is  plural,  are  wilt  train,  thou  shalt  train,  thou  riiouldst  train, 
and  were  must  be  employed.     *  Do  is  frequently  employed  as  an  auxiliary,  and 

The  following  are  examples  of  &lse  gram-  changes  thus:  I  do,  thou  doest  or  dost,  he  doeth, 

mar :—  or  doth  or  does,  we,  you,  they,  ficc,  do ;  I  did. 

The  smiles  of  counterfeit  friendship  it  to  be  thou  didst,  he  did,  we  did,  &c. ;  I  have  done, 

suspected ;  it  should  be,  ore  to  be  suspected,  thou  hast  done,  &c. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain        Here  all  you  have  to  remember,  is  to  put  est  a 

are  greatly  increased  of  late  years;  is  greatly  st  with  thou^  and  ethores  with  Ae, she,  U,  or  any 

increased.    Nothing  but  vain  and  foolish  pur-  one  object  in  the  third  person  present :  in  the 

suits  are  agreeable  to  some  persons — is  agreeable,  past  tense  did  remains  unchanged,  except  that 

There  is  many  occasions  in  life  in  which  silence  st  is  added  after  thou, 

and  reserve  is  true  wisdom ;  it  should  be  vre.        Children  and  foreigners,  following  analogy. 

There  are  many  an  occasion  in  life  in  which  si-  naturally  say,  I  do,  we  do.  Sec. ;  I  dora,  he  doeo, 

lence  or  reserve  one  true  wisdom;  it  should  be  ti;  we  doed,  &c.,  I  have  doed,  &c.;  instead  of 

because  many  an  occasion  is  one  entity  or  a  sin-  which  they  must  learn  to  say  and  write,  I  do, 

gular  nominative;  as,  also,  silence  qr  reserve;  thou  dost,  he  doth  or  does,  8cc.;  we  did,  thou 

for  every  disconnective  word  (neither,  nor,  either,  didst,  &c. ;  I  have  done,  &c. 
or,  &c.)  has  just  the  opposite  effect  of  a  connec-        Have  is  also,  with  another  verb,  considered 

tive  word,  such  as  ana.    The  business  that  re-  auxiliary,  and  is  similarly  contracted:  thus,  I 

lated  to  ecclesiastical  meetings,  matters,  and  have,  we  have,  you  have,  they  have,  thou  bast, 

persons,  were  to  be  ordered  according  to  the  he  hath  or  has ;  I  had,  thou  hadst,  he  had,  we 

King's  direction, — was.   The  affairs  belonging  to  had,  &c. 

the  church,  was  to  be  ordered  by  the  king, — were.  Here,  again,  you  have  only  to  remember  to  say 
In  him  was  happily  blended  true  dignity  and  af-  or  write,  thou  hast,  he  hath  or  has,  thou  hadst ; 
Ability, — were.  In  him  were  happily  blended  in  all  the  other  combinations  have  and  had  un- 
true dignity  with  affability,— toos.     The  con-  dergo  no  change. 

junction  and  connects  two  or  more  singular       ^e  termination  eth  or  th  is  now  almost  ohso^ 

nouns  or  pronouns  into  a  plural  nominative;  lete;  es  or  s  being  commonly  used:  thus,  he 

but  with,  besides,  as  well  as,  and  such  words,  do  trains,  she  loves,  it  rains;  not  he  trainetlLt  A^ 

not  connect  two  or  move  singular  nouns  and  loveth,  it  raineth. 
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Sbct.  V.-^Dibsctioh8  covcb&vino  Regu-  which  the/  are  connected :  as  they,  these,  flioie^ 
LAR  Vebbs.  meiv  women,  children,  houses,  &c. :  thus,  they 
Theie  are,  fortunately,  Teiy  simple ;  for  they  love  us — not  they  hvet  us.  lliese  are  the  firieniu 
have  no  useless  and  troublesome  changes  or  ter-  of  the  poor— not  these  ii  the  friends  of  die  poor, 
mioations,  eioept  ei^  or  s<  in  connexion  with  Men  naturally  love  their  children— not  favei. 
thoa,  end  etky  fA,  e«,  oc  f,  in  connexion  with  he.  People  do  not  consider  how  much  they  aro 
lAe,  t<^  or  any  one  object  or  singular  nominatiye  imprbred  by  adversity — not  people  doeg  not  con- 
in  the  third  person,  and  what  is  called  present  sider  how  much  it  i$  improved  by  adversity,  &e. 
lenie.  Tlie  only  mistake,  thaielbfe,  which  per-  2.  When  two  or  more  singular  nouns  and 
SODS  are  apt  to  commit,  who  a^  at  all  aocus-  pronohns  are  enumerated  or  added  together,  they 
tomed  to  (^lammatic  usage,  is  in  not  putting  est  form  i  plural  nominative  to  die  veri> :  thus, 
in  connexion  with  tkcUf  and  es,  or  i  in.  connexion  John  a\a  James  and  William  love  play :  John, 
with  kty  the,  tl,  or  any  singular  noun,  in  the  James,  William,  equally  love  play.  Robert  and 
present  tense.  The  second  person  singular,  i.  e.  his  sister  Mary  oftoi  walk  together  in  the  fields : 
tAouyis  (as  already  intimated),  never  used  except  both  he  aud  she  prefer  the  country  to  the  city : 
in  prayer,  and  by  the  Quakers,  and  in  jocular  or  they  are  fond  of  botany,  and  seldom  return  from 
contemptuoos  discourse.  The  chief  attention,  their  walks  without  some  botanic  specimens, 
therefore,  of  the  grammatic  learner  should  be  In  all  such  cases  the  pronouns  must  be  in  the 
direcUfd  to  the  third  person  singular,  present  plural  number. 

tense;  and  be  has  only  to  keep  this  explicit  rule  3.  Two  or  more  circumstances  form  a  plural 
steadily  in  view.  When  the  nominative  issingu-  nominative :  thus,  to  see  the  beauties  of  nature, 
Ur,  i.  e.  when  one  object  is  connected  with  the  and  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  groves,  produce 
word  called  a  regular  verb,  et  or  t  must  be  agreeable  sensations — ^not  produces.  The  flashing 
•fixed ;  but  when  the  nominative  is  plural,  i.  e.  lightning  and  the  reverberating  thunder,  natn* 
when  two  or  more  objects  are  indicated,  es  or  s  rally  produce  strong  emotions,  especiallv  in  the 
most  not  be  affixed.  Thus*  minds  of  timid  persons.  To  speak  truth,  to  be 
John  trains  the  pointers:  John  and  James  diligent  in  business,  punctual  to  engagements^ 
tram  the  pointers:  John  or  James  trains  the  and  honorable  in  transactions,  are  important 
pointers.  William  possesses  good  sense,  and  mles  of  prudential  wisdom;  and  they  seldom 
loves  instruction ;  he  diligently  applies  to  useful  fail  to  give  respectability  to  the  character  of 
learning;  and  his  brothers  posseu much  affection  every  one  who  ailigentlv  observes  them, 
for  him :  they,  too,  love  instruction,  and  apphf  The  conjunctive  and  is  the  only  word  that 
diligently  to  learning.  connects  two  or  more  nouns,  pronouns,  or  mem- 
The  following  are  instances  of  grammatie  im*  ben  of  a  sentence  into  a  plural  nominative : 
propriety :  the  improper  words  (i.  e.  in  having,  thus,  the  sun  that  shines,  the  rain  that  descends, 
or  in  not  having  es  rr  s  affixed)  are  put  in  Italics,  and  the  wind  that  blows,  produce  good  to  man- 
All  joy  and  tranquillity  dire/2s  there:  much  kind.  The  conjunction  is  sometimes  omitted: 
joy,  or  at  least  tranquillity,  diiW/ there.  Thought-  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  wind,  produce  good  to 
less  and  intemperate  pleasure  usually  deteriorate  mankind.  Such  words  as  with^  as  well  as^  &c., 
both  mind  and  character :  intemperate  pleasures  though  they  seem  connective,  do  not  form  a 
vsoally  deteriorates  both  mind  and  character,  plund  nominative :  thus,  the  king  with  his  body 
bnorance  and  negligence  has  produced  the  guard  has  just  passed — not  have.  The  king  as 
nect:  ignorance  or  negligence  have  produced  well  as  his  attendants  has  passed  by. 
Ibe  eflfect :  ignorance  with  negligence  product  All  disconnective  words,  such  as  neither^  nor, 
bad  consequences :  negligence  as  well  as  ignor-  either,  or,  have  the  opposite  effect  of  and.  There 
ance  jTMluctf  bad  consequences.  Not  only  his  if  in  many  people,  neither  knowledge  nor  virtue— 
fortune,  but  his  reputation  stc^  by  his  mi^ons*  not  are.  It  is  either  John  or  James  that  deUghts 
duct.  The  king  and  his  courtiers  has  passed  by :  in  music.  Beauty,  wealth,  or  fiune,  is  a  veij 
tbe  king  with  his  courtiers  have  passed  by :  the  precarious  possession. 

king  as  well  as  his  courtiers  have  passed  by.        Except  when  the  noun  or  pronoun  coming 

Nodiing  delight  me  so  much  as  the  works  of  afier  the  disjunctive  is  plurad,  tne  nominative  is 

nature.    Public  and  private  happiness,  national  always  singular :   thus,  neither  adversity  nor 

dignity,  and  all  that  is  most  interesting  to  human  enemies  disturb  his  equanimity— not  disturbs, 

beings  in  this  world,  depends  greatly  on  the  cha-  Neither  enemies  nor    adversity  disturbs— not 

racter  of  the  government  disturb.    It  is  better  in  such  cases,  if  possible,  to 

In  all  the  above  instances,  the  attentive  learner  put  the  plural  word  last ;  but,  in  all  such  forms 

^11  perceive  that  the  words  put  in  Italics  are  of  expression,  the  inconvenience  of  arbitrary 

wrong,  because  es  or  s  b  affixea  when  the  nomi-  grammar  is  strikingly  obvious, 
native  is  plural,  or  omitted  when  the  nominative        Concerning  nouns  which  indicate  plurality 

is  singular.    There  is  some  difficulty  at  first,  in  when  considered  in  one  view,  and  unity  or  indi* 

ucertikining  the  nominative^  or  promptly  dis-  vidualiw  when  considered  in  another — there  is 

covering  whether  it  be  plural  or  singular.    To  no  uniform  grammatic  usage.    Some  authors 

this   point,  therefore,  the  grammatic    student  would  write,  *  My  people  do  not  consider ;  they 

sho^ild  apply  particular  attention,  until  it  be-  have  not  known  me :'  others,  my  people  does  not 

comes  quite  nmiliar  to  him.    The   following  consider :  it  has  not  known  me.    The  multitude 

renuiTkft  are  intended  for  bis  assistance : —  eagerly  vursue  pleasure  as  their  chief  good.  The 

1.  All  nouns  and  pronouns  that  are  evidently  multitude  eagerly  pursues  pleasure  as  its  chief 

plural,  i.  e.  which  indicate  two  or  more  objects,  good.    The  council  were  £vided  in  their  senti- 

must  not  have  et  or  s  affixed  to  the  verb  with  tnents.    The  council  was  divided  in  t<s  senti- 
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ineiits.  In  such  cases  there  is,  fortunatel/y  not  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  literary  persons  of  ntflS- 
yet  any  established  etiquette,  or  despotic  autho-  cient  influence  will  set  the  example  of  discardinjf 
rity :  the  speaker  or  writer  is  left  to  the  freedom  such  anomalous  proprieties ;  but,  in  the  meac 
of  his  own  will ;  only  having  once  made  choice  time,  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  gram- 
as to  plural  or  singular,  there  is  propriety  in  matic  worid  must  prudently,  perhaps,  do  homage 
keeping  to  it ;  not  saying,  my  people  do  not  con-  to  established  usage, 
sider :  it  hat  not  known  me :  or,  my  people  doe$  »  .„.  „  •» 
not  consider:  they  have  not  known  me,  ic  Sect.  VU.— Remabw  on  the  Prkpositioiis. 

4.  Any  noun,  pronoun,  or  member  of  a  sen-  When,  as  already  noticed,  these  come  im- 

tence  immediately  preceded  by  a  preposition,  is  mediately  before  any  pronoun  which  has  two 

never  included  in  the  nominative  to  a  verb,  forms  (called  nominative  and  objective),  it  most 

This  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  tending  to  prevent  be  put  in  the  second  form,  or  objective  case : 

grammatic  blunders ;  many  of  which  happen  thus,  I  went  with  her  to  ^Aem  from  lum :  John 

from  supposing  that  plural  nouns,  pronouns,  or  gave  this  book  to  in«,  and  said  it  was  a  present 

expressions,  are  the  nominative,  merely  because  to  both  of  us,  &c. — ^not  with  lAe,  to  they,  from  Ae, 

they  come  before  the  verb :  hence  such  instances  &c.    There  is  a  very  general  mistake,  as  if  than 

of  false  grammar  as  the  following  .—The  number  and  as  had  the  same  effect  in  dumging  the  form 

of  the  signatures  are  twenty.    The  number  of  of  the  pronoun:  thus,  I  am  older  than  her;  she 

places  amount  to  twenty.     Many  a  failure  in  the  is  wiser  than  him;  we  are  not  so  rich  as  them; 

transactions  of  business  and  in  human  affairs  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  more  happy 

originate  in  imprudence.    John  with  James  and  than  «f — ^it  should  be,  than  sA«,  than  he,  as  they, 

William  live  in  the  country.    In  all  these  exam-  than  toe. 

pies,  the  nominative  is  singular,  and  therefore  u.  The  learner  should  commit  the  prepositions  to 

not  are,  should  be  employed ;  and  the  regular  memory,  or  render  them  familiar  by  frequent 

verb  should  have  t  affixed,  thus :  the  number  of  inspection.    There  is  some  diversity  in  their  ap- 

the  signatures  ts  twenty :  the  number  of  the  plication ;  for  even  such  as  are  strictly  synony- 

places  amountt  to  twenty.  Many  a  failure  in  the  mous,   are    not  all    (according   to  preponde- 

transactions,    &c.,    orixinatei    in    imprudence,  rating  usage)  interchangeable.     In  the  following 

John,  with  James  and  William,  Uve$   in  the  examples,  the  first  mode  of  expression  is  best 

country.  sanctioned  by  established  usage  :— 

The  following  are  instances  of  grammatic  im-  He  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  speaking,  or 

propriety : —  of  speaking.    Uis  abhorrence  of  Popery^abhor- 

The  language  should  be  perspicuous  and  cor*  lence  to  Popery.  It  is  a  change/or  th«  better— 
rect :  in  proportion  as  either  ot  these  two  quali*  to  the  better.  He  was  very  difierent  then^^vsi 
ties  are  wanting,  the  language  is  imperfect,  what  he  is  now — to  what  he  is  now.  I  differ 
Every  one  of  the  letters  bear  date  aner  his  from  you  in  opinion — ^I  differ  with  you  in 
banishment.  Each  of  his  children  behave  badly,  opinion.  There  is  no  need  rf  ii^or  it  This 
Of  the  diversities  in  human  character,  some  if  is  no  diminution  of  his  greatness — to  his  great- 
better  and  some  u  worse ;  none  ti  wholly  fauilt-  ness.  It  is  derogatory  fiwn  his  authority — to 
less.  None,  i.e.  no  one,  is  properly  singular,  his  authority.  It  is  no  derogation  of  his  honoi^^ 
but  custom  has  assigned  to  it  a  plural  import,  to  his  honor.  It  is  consonant  to  our  nature — 
Some,  like  many,  when  a  singular  noun  is  not  with  our  nature. 

put  after  it,  is  always  plural:  thus,  some  one  Such  niceties  of  appropriation  may  not  be 

tayt ;  some  author  says ;  many  a  one  has  said  wholly  disregarded ;  but  liberty  is  better  than 

so ;  many  an  author  has  said  so,  &c.    But  if  slavish  subjection  to  mere  custom, 

these  adjectives  be  not  connected  with  a  singular  It  is  of  some  importance  that  the  grammatic 

noun,  they  are  always  considered  plural :  thus,  disciple  should  learn  to  disuse  useless  words  and 

some  s^ — not  soys.    Many  have  taid  so— not  syllables.     Upon  and  on  are  synonymous;  and, 

has  said.  as  the  prefix  up  is  useless,  it  should  be  discarded : 

c  _   TfT     T\  thus.  He  came  on  horseback — not  toon  horse- 

Sect.  VI.-Directions  concernino  the  ^^^k.    Along,  together,  &c.,  are  of^wTuseleaslv 

Irregular  Verbs.  employed  ^fore  with:  John  went  along  with 

These  have  been  exhibited ;  and  the  gram*  James — ^better,  John  went  with  James.     Tlie 

matic  learner  should  either  commit  them  to  me-  ship,  together  with  her  cargo,  was  burned — ^The 

mory  or  practise  much  upon  them.    They  differ  ship  wiSi  her  cargo  was  burned— or,  The  ship 

from  the  regular  verbs  only  in  not  having  eti  af-  ana  her  cargo  were  burned, 

fixed  in  what  is  called  the  past  tense.     The  Wherever  prepositions  can  be  omitted,  without 

following  are  some  of  the  most  frequent  ungram-  obscuring    the    meaning,   composition    is  im- 

matic  uses  of  the  irregular  verbs : —  proved  by  the  omission :  thus.  He  went  last 

I   knowed  him   long    ago ;    I    have  knowed  Mond^— is  better  than,  He  went  on  last  Mon- 

him  manyyears— it  should  be,  I  knew,  I  have  day.    The  rain  has  been  falling  a  long  time — is 

known.    The  wind  blowed  hard  last  night;  the  better  than.  The  rain  has  been  fallingybr  a  long 

wind  has  blowed  hard  all  day— 6^,  has  blown,  time.      He  could  not  forbear  expressing  his 

Zohn  buyed  a  knife  yesterday,  and  he  has  buyed  a  displeasure — is  better  than.  He  could  not  for- 

pencil  to-day — bought.   The  horse  drawed  in  the  heanfrom  expressing  his  displeasure,  &c. 

waggon  yesterday,  and   he  has  drawed  in  the  It  is  become  a  kind  of  rule,  that  whenever  a 

plough    to-day — {b'ett.\  hag  drawn.     ThB  com  present  participle  (i.  e.  a  verb  with  ing  affixed), 

growtd  well  in  the  spring,  and  has  grmoed  well  has  the  before  it,  q/* should  be  placed  after:  *^  -m 

ever  since— ^rew;,  has  grown.  At  the  hearing  q/"  this  intelligence— not  At  the 
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this  intetligeoce.    Bat  it  would  be  better        More  and  mott,  or  the  affixes  er  and  eti,  umy 

to  omit  both  the  and  of:  thus,  '  If  the  care:!  of  be  employed  at  pleasure ;  but  the  general  prao- 

Hampden  had  been  mrected  to  the  unfolding  tice  is  to  use  the  form  which  is  most  agreeable  to 

and  guiding  his  dispositions/    *  Mallet,  of  the  the  ear :  thus,  more  friendly,  mott  friendly^  in 

King's  Bench,  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  preference  iQ^-friendUer^friendUett 
House  of  Lords  for  being  privy  to  the  preparing        4.  According  to  the  grammatists  the  compa- 

a  petition.*     It  would  be  better  to  omit  the  rative  should  be  employed  in  reference  to  two 

(wiiich  is  often  as  useless  in  composition  as  a  objects :  thus,  John  and  James  are  of  the  same 

mommy  in  a  deliberative  assembly),  and  write,  age,  but  James  is  the  ttronger  of  the  two — not 

If  the  cares  of  Hampden  had  been  directed  to  ttrongeet.    This  rule,  however,  is  not  uniformly 

unfolding  and  guiding  his  disposition ;   better  observed  even  by  grammatic  speakers,  and  it  has 

still— directed  to  unfold  and  guide  his  disposition,  some  appearance  of  erammatic  pedantry.  There 

Mallet  fell  under  displeasure— for  being  privy  to  is,  however,  an  evident  propriety  in  using  only 

preparing  a  petition ;  still  better— for  being  con*  the  superlative  in  reference  to  three  or  more  ob- 

oerned  in  prepariDg  a  petition.  jects :  Of  the   three   brothers   Robert  is  mott 

Such  clumsy  modes  of  expression  might  be  learned, 
easily  avoided ;  but  the  and  of  are  equally  use-  The  following  expressions  are  faulty :  Of  all 
leas  in  such  connexions.  A  good  general  rule  the  nations  of  Europe  our  own  hBa/ewer  imper- 
isy  to  omit  every  word  not  necessary  to  express  fections— ^/eiofs/.  The  representative  form  of 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence ;  and  to  adopt  such  government  is  the  best  of  any ;  better  thus :  Of 
nuxles  of  construction  *as  will  enable  the  com-  all  forms  of  government  the  representative  form 
poser  to  express  hu  meaning  in  the  fewest  words,  b  the  best ;  or,  the  repr&^utative  is  the  best  of 
Swerve  fiom^the  path— is  better  than.  Swerve  all  the  different  forms  of  government;  or  simply, 
out  of  the  path— because,  in  the  first  sentence,  (certainly  the  best  mode  of  expression),  the  re- 
one  word  (Trom  J  performs  the  office  of  two  words  preseotative  is  the  best  form  of  government. 
(out  of)  in  the  last  The  simplest  and  shortest  mode  of  expression  is 

Thoe  is  always  a  want  of  dignity  in  termi-  the  best  of  axiyi  the  two  last  words  are  wholly 

Dating  sentences  with  such  insignificant  words  as  expletive. 
prepositions:  Whom  will  you  present  it  to?  He  o        rv     n  n> 

is  a  poet  I  am  much  pleawd  wiM— better.  To         Sect.  IX.— Remarks  ok  Compositioit. 
whom  will  you  present  it?    He  is  a  poet  with        The  reader  must  be  aware  that  good  compo- 

whom  I  am  mucn  pleased— or  still  better,  I  am  >ition  and  good  grammar  are  not  identical ;  toat 

much  pleased  withnim  as  a  poet.  ^®  ^^  is,  at  best,  only  an  accomplishment; 

tTTTT     TN  '^^  ^^^  ^^  ^''^  ^  ^^  ^^  highest  importance. 

Sect.  VIII.— Directions  concebhiko  There  are  two  very  different  senses  in  which 

Adjectives.  oompK)sition  may  be  pronounced  good,  according 

1.  Ungrammatic  speakers  and  writers  are  apt  as  it  is  viewed  in  reference  to  logic  or  to  rhetoric, 
to  use  aidjectives  instead  of  adverbs:  thus,  i.e.  as  tried  by  sense  or  by  taste.  Concerning 
He  walks  had — ^for  walks  badly,  lie  is  miterahle  the  last  there  is  no  wisdom  in  disputing ;  for  it 
poor — for  miterably  poor.  He  acts  agreeable  to  is  as  arbitrary  as  fashion.  Persons,  indeed,  who 
bis  instructions — ^for  agreeably.  He  speaks  his  wish  to  have  an  agreeable  style,  will  not  wholly 
mind  very free^freely.  John  went  direct  to  the  disregard  it;  and  they  may  read  with  advantage 
city ^-dirictfy.  James  is  tteady  employed —  the  writings  of  Blair  and  other  rhetoricians.  All 
tteadily  employed.  who  wish  to  have  smooth  diction  will  avoid,  as 

The  rule  is,  to  add  ly  to  the  adjective  to  ex-  much  as  possible,  harsh  words  and  combinations 

ress  the  manner  of  any  action  or  quality:  thus,  of  words  in  sentences:  all  who  value  elegance 

le  sleeps  toundly — not  He  sleeps  tound.    They  of  composition  will  avoid  low  words,  phrases, 

wait  patiently — not  patient.    They  stand  peace-  and  metaphors.     Persons  of  rhetorical  habitudes 

ahly  (contraction  of  I  peaceablely )^noi  peaceable,  delight  in  eulogistic  and  dyslogistic  phraseology ; 

He  spoke  forcibly  (contraction  of  Iforciblely)'-'  those  of  a  logical  determination  prefer  neutrolo- 

not  forcihU,    He   is  evidently  prejudiced — not  gistic  expression.    It  is  believed  that  such  per- 

evident'  sons,  however  different  from  one  another,  may 

There  is  an  awkwardness  in  the  double  affix  consult,  with  some  advantage,  a  preceding  pai. 

Jy,  which  is  better  avoided :  He  lived  soberly  of  this  work.    All  we  intend  here,  is  to  present 

and  god/i/y— -better  jdoutly.     He  SLCted/riendlily  a  few  remarks  on  composition,  considered  simply 

towards  me-— better  kindly.  as  a  medium  of  meanmg,  or  of  mental  intercom - 

2.  Double  comparatives  and  superlatives  munication,  i.  e.  as  an  interpreter  of  the  under- 
should  not  be  employed ;  such  as,  more  ttroHger,  standing,  without  any  reference  to  taste,  cou- 
nore  superior,  most  strongest,  &c.  More  is  sidered  as  a  distinct  entity  from  sense. 
equivalent  to  the  affix  er,  and  mott  to  ett;  when.  Swift,  we  believe,  defines  good  composition — 
thiRiefore,  they  are  united  there  is  manifest  tau-  '  right  words  in  right  places.*  This,  with  due 
tology.  allowance   for  the  vagueness  of  epigrammatic 

3.  Such  adjectives  as  the  following  do  not  brevity,  is  a  tolerable  approximation  to  a  good 
admit  of  comparative  or  sup>erlative  words  and  definition  ;  and  A  indicates  two  important  par- 
affixes,  viz.  chief,  extreme,  perfect,  right,  uni-  ticulars  necessary  to  be  kept  in  view  :  judicious 
▼ersal,  he.  choice  and  skilful  arrangement  of  words.    The 

It  it  evidently  illogical  to  say  chiefett,  ex-  best  preparation  for  such  judicious  choice,  and 

fruenl,  more  pafect,  mott  perfect^  more  right,  skilful  arrangement,  is  intimate  acquaintance  with 

wutt  Oft  more  wuvertal.  etymology  and  literature. 
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The  propettiet  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence,  fessed  purpose  of  language.    The  gieat  obisci 

as  defined  by  Blair,  are,  'perspicuity,  unity,  of  every  composer  should  be,  to  express  bii 

strength,  harmony/     The  last  property  is  ex-  meaning  so  distinctly  as  to  render  doubts  cod* 

eluded  from    our    present    consideration.     A  oeminj  it  impossible.    Rules  never  can  create 

judicious  composer :*will  not  disregard  the  ear;  excellence^  but  they  may  afford  considerable 

but  the  understanding  is  the  primary  object ;  assistance  in  acquiring  mastery  in  an  art ;  and 

and  he  will  never  sacrifice  sense  to  sound,  or  for  the  benefit  of  young  composers  we  venture  a 

meaning  to  euphony.  few  directions. 

Perspicuity,  according  to  the  above  rhetorician,        1.  Endeavour  to  exprut  your  meamng  in  at 
is  resolvable  into  purity,  propriety,  and   pre-  few  wordg  a$  posfi6/i6.— The  shortest  ia  (all  other 
cision.    His  remaras  on  purity  and  propriety  things  being  equal)  the  best  mode  of  expseaaioii. 
are  too  vague  to  merit  transcription.  'Precision,'  Many  a  bad  sentence  is  rendered  a  good  one 
be  writes,  '  signifies  retrenching  all  superfluities,  merely  by  throwing  away  useless  exptetives  or 
and  pruning  the  expression  in  such  a  manner  superfluous  words.    Sudi  terms  as  verbality, 
as  to  exhibit  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  exact  verbiage,   verbosity,   wordiness,   indicate    the 
copy  of  his  idea  who  uses  it'    This  does  not  general  sentiment  concerning  the'  present  ques- 
seem  essentially  different  from  his  account  of  tion,  and  admonish  the  composer  that  his  words 
strength  in  composition.    'The  first  rule  which  should  be  few  and  well  ordered.    He  wilT  find 
we  shall  give  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  this  the  surest  guide— the  heaX  assistant  in  corn- 
sentence  is,  to  take  from  it  all  redundant  words.'  posing  well ;  whilst  it  tends,  more  than  any  other 
'  As  sentences  should  be  divested  of  superfluous  rule,  to  relieve  him  from  perplexity,  and  to  render 
words,  so,  also,  should  they  appear  without  su-  his  task  easy.  'Feeble  writers,' says  Blair,' employ 
perfluous  members.'    Much  that  he  advances  on  a  multitude  of  words  to  make  themselves  under- 
strength  belongs  to  harmony.    Two  or  three  of  stood,  as  they  think,  more  distinctly ;  and  they 
his  remarks  on  unity  seem  worthy  of  transcrip-  only  confound  the  reader.*     '  The    first  rule 
tion.    '  Unity  is  an  indispensable  property.    The  which  we  shall  give  for  promoting  the  strength, 
very  nature  of  a  sentence  implies  one  proposi-  [substitute  definiteness]  of  a  sentence  is,  to  teke 
tion  to  be  expressed.    It  may  consist  indeed  of  irom  it  all  redundant  words.    Whatever  can  be 
parts ;  but  these  parts  must  be  so  intimately  knit  easily  supplied  in  the  mind  is  better  omitted  in 
together  as  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  the  expression.    It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
mind  of  one  object,  not  of  many.    To  preserve  useful  exercises  of  correction,  in  reviewing  what 
this,  we  must  observe  that,  during  the  course  of  we  have  written,  to  contract  that  round-about 
the  sentence,  the  scene  should  be  changed  as  mode  of  expression,  and  to  cut  off  those  usdess 
little  as  possible.    There  is  generally,  in  every  excrescences  which  are  usually  found  in  a  firrt 
sentence,  some  person  or  thing  which  is  the  go-  draught.'    '  As  sentences  should  be  divested  of 
verning  word.    This  should  be  continued  so,  if  superfluous  words,  they  should  also  appear  witb- 
possible,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.   Should  out    superfluous  members.    In    opposition  to 
a  man  express  himself  in  this  manner :  After  we  this  is  the  fiiult  so  frequently  met  with,  of  the 
came  to  anchor,  they  put  me  on  shore,  where  I  last  member  of  a  period  being  no  other  Uian  the 
was  saluted  by  all  my  friends,  who  received  me  repetition  of  the  former  in  a  different  dress, 
with  the  greatest  kindness.    Here,  though  the  For  example,  speaking  of  beauty, 'the  very  first 
objects  are  sufficiently  connected,  yet,  by  shifting  discovery  of  it,   says  Mr.  Addison,  '  strikes  the 
so  often  the  person— loe,  they,  I,  who — ^Uie  sense  mind  with  inward   joy,  and  spreads  delight 
if  nearly  lost.    The  sentence  is  restored  to  its  through    all    its    feculties.'    In    this   instuce 
proper  unity  by    the  following   construction :  scarcely  any  thing  is  added  by  the  second  mem- 
Having  come  to  anchor  I  vras  put  on  shore,  berof  the  sentence  to  what  was  already  expressed 
where  I  was  saluted  by  all  my  friends,  and  re-  in  the  first.' 

ceived  by  them  with  the  greatest  kindness.  The  composition  of  Addison  was  long  consi- 
Another  rule  is,  never  to  crowd  into  one  sentence  dered  the  <  model  of  the  middle  style ;'  but  it  is 
things  which  have  so  little  connexion  that  they  remarkably  surcharged  with  redundant  words . 
might  be  divided  into  two  or  more  sentences,  and  young  composers  will  find'it  a  very  impror- 
The  following  is  an  instance  of  faulty  compo-  ing  exercise  to  practise  condensation  on  the  loose 
position :  Their  march  was  through  an  uncul-  papers  of  the  Spectator,  '  by  contracting  round- 
tivated  country,  whose  savage  inhabitants  fared  about  modes  of  expression  and  cutting  off  use- 
hardly,  having  no  other  riches  than  a  breed  of  less  excrescences.'  Let  them  try  how  many 
lean  sheep,  whose  flesh  was  rank  and  unsavory,  superfluous  words  can  be  discarded ;  or  widi 
by  reason  of  their  continual  feeding  upon  sea-  what  brevity  of  expression .  the  same  meaning 
fish.  Here  the  scene  is  repeatedly  changed,  may  be  conveyed.  Let  them  try  how  mach 
The  march  of  the  Greeks,  the  description  of  the  better  than  Addison  they  can  express  a  meaoio? 
inhabitants,  through  whose  country  they  passed,  or  construct  a  sentence.  This  emulous  mode  of 
the  account  of  their  sheep,  and  the  reason  of  their  studying  the  most  excellent  compositions  is  fu 
sheep  being  disagreeable  food,  make  a  jumble  of  more  conducive  to  improvement  than  imitation, 
objects  slightly  related  to  each  other,  which  the  which  tends  more  to  enslave  and  enfeeble  the 
reader  cannot,  without  difficulty,  comprehend  imitator  than  to  produce  original  excetkiice. 
under  one  view.'  It  should  t>e  a  rule  never  to  use  a  word,  or  mode 

Definiteness  seems  the  single  word  most  ex-  of  expression,  merely  because  it  has  been  en- 

pressive  of  our  notion  of  good  composition ;  for  ployed.    Bad  sentences  escape  firom  the  best 

indefiniteness  is  the  most  predominant  fault,  and  writers ;  and,  therefbre,  instnd  of  vdyipg  ob 

that  which,  more  than  any  other,  defeats  the  pro«  doubtful  authoriti^  or  following  the  goidancc 
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of  preoedentSy  young  compoKrs  should  tode»>  or  afraid  to  avowf    Better  thus:  Should  any 

TOUT  to  erect  a  standard  tor  themselves  by  ac-  Briton  ever  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow  these 

quiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  language,  i.  e.  designs:  or,  Are  not  these  designs  worthy  toe 

by  intimate  acquaintance  with  etymology  and  fearless  avowal  of  every  Briton ?    'It  is  folly  to 

literature.    Many  of  the  worst  modes  of  expres-  pretend  (Sherlock's  Sermons)  to  arm  ourselves 

stoo  are  imitated  &ults ;  and,  when  called  in  against  the  accidents  of  life  by  heaping  up  trea- 

question,  persons  using  them  can  give  no  better  sures,  which  nothing  can  protect  us  against  but 

reason  than  that  they  have  seen  or  heard  them.  the  good  providence  of  our  Heavenly  Father.'*^ 

2.  Avoid  as  much  a*  potsible  imigruficant  It  is  folly  to  endeavour,  by  heaping  up  riches,  to 
wordi, — Of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  those  com-  arm  ourselves  against  the  acciaents  of  life :  for 
monly  called  articles,  conjunctions,  prepositions,  nothing  can  protect  us  against  them  but  the  good 
and  adverbs,  are  the  least  significant.  It  is  a  providence  of  our  Heavenly  Father. — ^The 
good  general  rule,  therefore,  to  omit  them  when-  reader  may  compare  the  above  with  Blair's  Lee- 
ever  the  omission  does  not  mar  the  m<ianing  of  tures. 

composition,  or  do  violence  to  established  usage;  The  following  quotations  are  remarkable  in- 

and  to  adopt  such  modes  of  expression  as  render  stances  of  faulty  composition. 

them  least  necessary.  '  The  tide  of  fortune  had  set  so  strongly  in  &• 

The  same  remark  applies  to  pronouns,  espe-  ror  of  the  king,  immediately  afrer  the  surrender 

daily  those  of  the  third  person,  and  the  relatives  of  Bristol,  as  would  infallibly  have    reduced 

and    demonstratives.    When   these  are    much  hearts  less  devoted  and  minds  less  energetic,  than 

employed,  the  usual  consequenpe  is  indefinite-  those  of  many  who  guided  the  resistance  against 

oess ;  for  as  there  are,  generally,  several  preceding  him,  to  despair.' — The  tide  of  fortune,  which  set 

entities,  the  reader  has  to  guess  which  of  them  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  king,  immediately  af- 

is  referred  to  by  it,  they,  whOf  whichf  hc^  when  ter  the  surrender  of  Bristol,  would  infallibly  have 

fuch    words   are  frequently  interposed.    And,  reducedto  despair,  hearts  less  devoted  and  minds 

thoiu[h  skilfiil  disposition  or  collocation  will  tend  less  energetic  than  those  which  guided  theresist- 

greaUy  to  secure  distinctness,  the  best  general  ance  against  him.     'This  had,  for  a  series  of 

rule  is  to  adopt  such  modes  of  construction  as  years,  had  the  effect  of  giving  an  appearance  of 

render  fewest  of  those  words  necessary  which  peace  and   tranquillity  to    Ireland,  which  had 

have  any  tendency  to  throw  confusion  or  obscu-  oeen  almost  without  example.'    Perhaps  all  this 

rity  over  composition.  means  nothing  more  than.  This  gave  to  Ireland,  for 

3.  Guard  against  tautology  in  employing  suno^  a  series  of  years,  an  unusual  appearance  of  tran- 
nymauM  words. — This  is  a  very  common  mult  ouillity.  '  In  unison  with  these  proceedings,  on 
Many  writers  suppose  that  they  are  enriching  tne  part  of  those  who  supported  the  public  cause 
their  composition  with  additional  thoughts,  when  and  commensurate  with  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
they  are  only  encumbering  it  with  synonymous  were  the  preparations  made  for  the  protection  of 
terms ;  or  that  they  are  expressing  their  meaning  the  metropolis.'— The  preparations  made  for  the 
more  fiilly  and  forcibly,  when  they  are  only  mu^  protection  of  the  metropolis,  were  in  unison  with 
fling  it  in  verbality.  Thb  is  so  much  the  general  these  proceedings,  and  commensurate  with  the 
practice — ^the  established  usage  in  composition,  urgency  of  the  case.  The  sentence  is  still  very 
that  young  composers  should  rather  lean  to  the  indifferent:  'on  the  part  of  those  who  supported 
opposite  extreme ;  and  in  the  structure  of  language  the  public  cause,'  is  mere  surplus. 

—all  the  usual  modes  of  expression  are  so  essen-  These  examples  furnish  abundant  evidence 

tially  tautologic  and  verbose,  that  there  is  very  that  there  is  a  close  connexion  between  multipU- 

little  danger  of  pruning  verbality  too  unspar^  city  of  words  and  fimlty  arrangement.    We  have, 

ingly,  and  of  not  leaving  sufficient  foliage  (as  said,  that  many  a  bad  sentence  is  rendered  a  good 

advised  by  Dr.  Blair)  to  shelter  and  adorn  Uie  one,  simply  by  throwing  away  useless  words.  In 

fruit.        '  the  following  instances  the  useless    parts  are 

4.  Adopt  that  arrangement   of  words  which  marked  by  italics. 

presents  your  meaningmost  distinctly.    The  follow-  'The  king's  march  against  Gloucester  was  the 

ing  remark  of  Dr.  Blair  is  judicious  :  '  From  the  first  decisive  evidence  that  was  afforded  of  tlie 

nature  of  our  language,  a  leading  rule  in  the  ar-  change  in  public  afiairs.*    '  The  defence  of  the 

nngement  of  our  sentences  is,  that  the  words  or  city  was  conducted  with  great  courage  and  reso- 

members  most  nearly  related,  should  be  placed  lution'    *  The  events  announced  were  fiur  from 

as  near  to  each  other  as  possible,  so  as  to  make  being  such  as  he  wished  them  to  prove,* — ^  which 

their  mutual  relation  cleariy  appear.    This  rule  is  are  requisite  to  the  forming  a  great  warlike 

too  frequently  neglected  even  by  good  writers,  leader,* — '  devoted  himself  to  the  forwardti^  die 

A  few  instances  wiU  show  both  its  importance  cause  of  his  sovereign:'  still  better,  devoted  him- 

and  its  application.^  self  to  promote  the  cause  of  his  sovereign;  better 

Some  of  these  insta^ices  we  well,  for  the  sake  still,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  his  sove- 

of  brevity,  present  in  oof  own  manner:  <By  reign;  for ' whatever  can  be  easily  supplied  in 

greatness,'  says  Mr.  Addison,    '  I  do  not  only  the  mind  is  better  omitted  in  the  sentence.'  -Th  * 

mens  the  bulk  of  any  single  object,  but  the  large-  judicious  use  of  ellipsis  tends  rather  to  produc « 

ness  of  a  whole  view.'    Better  thus :  I  mean  by  explicitness  than  obscurity,  whilst  it  affects  bre» 

greatness^  not  merely  the  magnitude  of  any  sin-  vity.    We  ought  to  put  others  to  as  little  trouble 

gle  object,  but  that  of  a  whole  view.    'Are  as  possible  in  apprehending  our  meaning;  hence 

these  designs,'  says  lord  Bolingbroke,  'which  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to  present  it  to 

any  man  ndio  is  bom  a  Briton,  in  any  circum-  them  both  distinctly  and  concisely.    The  two 

stances,  in  any  situation,  ought  to  be  ashamed  grand  qualities,  therefore,  of  good  composition. 
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•re  definiteness  aad  conctsenessy  or  perspicuity  emotion/    'The  answer  of  the  poet,  whose  own 

and  brevity.  These  excellencies  rest  not  on  taste,  feelings  of  misery  come  at  once  upon  the  canvas, 

but  on  sense;  and  every  sensible  man  may,  if  he  is  the  very  epic  of  melancholy  discontentment — 

chooses,  possess  them.  a  discontentment  engendered  by  the  finest  stensi- 

A  few  remarks  concerning  metaphor  may  not  bility,  blasted  in  its  hopes  and  its  efforts  for  ame 

be  wholly  without  utility.    A  great  part  of  Ian-  liorating  human  sufferings  and  amending  human 

guage  is,  of  necessity,  metaphoric,  and  therefore  institutions.'  '  But  that  ntal  pre-eminence  which 

we  cannot  reasonably  interoict  figurative  expres-  the  lowly  worship  and  the  envious  malign,  gives 

sion.     Whether  a  better  system  of  mental  inter-  only  a  finer  fiusuUy  for  suffering;  and  while  it 

communication  might  not  be  invented  is  a  &ir  opens  the  sources  of  petty  vexations,  and  exalts 

question  for  consideration ;  but  that  which  we  the  poignancy  of  the  greater  moral  afflictions,  it 

now  employ  is  essentially  metaphoric ;  and  per-  places  its  gifted  victim  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 

haps  more  logical  error,  or  metaphysical  absur-  tance  from  the  heartless  enjoyments  and  trifling 

dity,  results  from  mistalung  figurative  for  literal  pleasures  of  more  ordinary  humanity.' 
phraseology,  than  from  the  injudicious  use  of       These  are  eloquent  specimens  of  the  meta- 

metaphors.      All,  therefore,  that  can  be  rea-  phoric  prolification    of  the  f>resent  literature, 

sonably  insisted  on,  is  a  judicious  use  of  figura-  whose  characteristic  peculiarities  are  ambitious 

tive  language.  display  and  striking  effect. 

The  following  suggestions,  perhaps,  deserve  the        When  the  author  or  the  orator  is  actuated  by 

attention  of  young  composers :  any  rhetorical  rage  for  metaphors,  it  is  not  won- 

Never  employ  metaphor  for  the  sake  of  meta-  derful  that  they  should  be  strangely  obtruded  and 

phor,  i.  e.  never  adopt  a  figurative  except  when  jumbled  and  mangled  and  misapplied ;  or,  that 

It  evidently  expresses  your  meaning  more  effec-  they  should  frequently  answer  any  purpose  save 

tually  than  a  literal  mode  of  expression.    The  that  of  being  a  distinct  medium  of  mtercommu- 

converse  of  this  seems  the  rule  adopted  by  many,  nication  between  one  understanding  and  another. 

They  appear  never  to  employ  plain  ummetapho-  It  would  be  easy  to  collect  in  a  short  space  of 

ric  diction,  but  when  they  cannot  conveniently  time  a  thousand  objectionable  examples  from  the 

avoid  it :  they  are  always  making  an  effort  to  most  eloquent  and  tastefiil  productions  of  the 

produce  effect,  or  to  display  their  genius :  their  current  literature ;    but  the  young    composer 

main  object  is  to  surprise  or  astonish  by  the  no-  should  view  them  not  as  patterns  of  exceUenoe 

velty  and  brilliancy  of  their  imagery.    Take  the*  or  models  for  imitation,  but  as  beacons  to  warn 

following  specimens  from  a  work  now  oefore  us :  him  of  the  danger  of  venturing  eagerly,  among 

*  Too  agitated  to  still  down  his  bitter  and  per-  metaphors  on  which  so  many  make  shipwreck  of 

turbed  spirit  to  the  tranquil  pursuit  of  his  art,  the  reason  and  common  sense.    When  the  imagina- 

stingings  of  his  lacerated  and  disappointed  feel-  tion  is  not  the  servant  but  the  tyrant  of  the  under- 

ings  found  vent  in  a  medium  more  adapted  to  standing;  there  is  some  degree  of  mental  derange- 

give  a  rapid  and  ready  expression  to  powerfiil  ment 


Grammarian  was  anciently  a  title  of  ho-  Grammont,  or  Geersberghe,   a    town  of 

nor,  literature,  and  erudition,  being  given  to  per-  West  Flanders,  on  the  Dender,  and  divided  by 

sons  accounted  learned  in  any  art  or  faculty,  that  river  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns.    Its 

But  it  is  now  often  used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  manufactures   are  linen,  carpeting,  and  paper, 

to  signify  a  dry   plodding  person,   employed  There  is  a  canal  to  Alost    Population  6000. 

about  words  and  phrases,  but  inattentive  to  the  Fourteen  miles  east  by  south  of  Oudenaide* 

true  beauties  of  expression  and  delicacy  of  sen-  and  twenty-one  W.  S.  W  of  Brussels, 

timent.    The  ancient  grammarians,  called  also  GRAMPIAN  Hills,  a  chain  of  mountains 

philologers,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  in  Scotland,  which  run  from  east  to  west,  almost 

grammatists,  whose  sole  business  was  to  teach  the  whole  breadth  of  the  kingdom.    See  Scot- 

children  the  first  elements  of  language.    Varro,  land. 

Cicero,  Messala,  and  even  Julius  Cesar,  thought  GRAMPOUND,    a  town  of   England,   in 

it  no  disgrace  to  be  ranked  amongst  grammarians,  Cornwall,  seated  on  the  Valle,  over  which  there 

who  hao  many  privileges  granted  to  them  by  is  a  bridge.    The  inhabitants  have  a  consider- 

tlie  Roman  emperors.  able  manufacture  of  gloves ;  and  sent  two  mem- 

GRAMMONT    (Philibert,    count),    son    of  bers  to  parliament.    It  is  supposed  to  be  tlie 

Antony,  duke  of  Grammont,  a  celebrated  wit  of  Voluba  of  the  ancients,  as  it  stands  on  the  same 

Charles  II. 's  court.    He  served  in  the  French  river  ;  and,  on  the  building  of  the  bridge,  the 

army  under  the  prince  of  Cond6  and  Turenne,  name  was  changed  into  Grand-pont.     It  uai 

but,  having  paid  nis  addresses  to  a  lady  who  was  made  a  borough  by  Edward  III.,  and  endowed 

also  a  fiivonte  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  was  obliged  to  with  several  privileges,  particularly  freedom  Grom 

retire  to  England,  and  was  highly  distinguished  toll  through  all  Cornwall,  a  market  on  Saturday, 

by  Charles  II.     He  was  indebted  for  bis  chief  and  three  fairs ;  which  the  burgessers  bold  of 

support  to  his  gambling  habits,  in  which  he  was  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  in  fee  farm,  at  the  rent 

very  successfiil.      He  married  Miss  Elizabeth,  of  about  twelve  guineas.     Its  privileges  were 

daughter  of  Sir  George  Hamilton,  and  died  in  confirmed  by  Henry  VIII. ;  but  it  did  not  send 

1707.     His  Memoirs  were  written  by  his  bro-  members  to  parliament  till  the  reign  of  Edward 

ther-in-law,  count  Hamilton,  who  followed  the  M.    It  is  a  corporation,  and  has  a  mayor,  eight 

k  rtunes  of  James  II.  magistrates,  a  recorder,  and  town  clerk.    The 
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mayor  is  chosen  aonually  the  Tuesday  before  of  Castile  until  1492.     The  Moorish  features 

Michaelmas,  but  no  members  are  now  returned,  are  still  to  be  traced  in  the  present  population  ; 

the  borough  having  been   disfranchised  under  and  their  monuments  arc  found  throughout  the 

the    Reform    bill,    for    bribery    and    corrup.  province.    On  their  surrender  to  the  Castiiians, 

tion.  in  1492,  promises  were  made  them  of  religious 

GRAN,  a  county  and  town  of  Hungary,  lying  liberty ;  but  in  1500  a  persecution  commenced 

on  both  sides  the  i)anube.    Its  extent  is  about  which  compelled  them  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  and, 

406  square  miles,  and  wine,  com,  and  fruits  are  with  the  great  numbers  that  emigrated,  theie  also 

cultivated  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  fled  the  chief  sources  of  public  prosperity.    Tlie 

is  covered  by  the  mountains  of  Arpas,  which  present  population  is  about  700,000.  The  export 

con'ain  numerous  marble  quarries.     Population  trade  of  the  province  takes  place  principally  at 

of  the  county  47,000.  Malaga.    The  other  towns  ot  importance  are  ihe 

The  town,  also  called  Esztergom,  is  a  free  town  capital,  Ronda,  Loxa,  and  Almeria.  Martello 
of  Hungary,  and  an  archbishop's  see,  at  the  towers  are  erected  in  certain  parts  of  the  coast. 
conflux  of  the  Danube  and  the  Gran.  Two  new  Gran  aba,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and 
streets  have  been  lately  added  to  it.  The  capital  of  the  foregoing  province,  is  situated 
Danube  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  consisting  of  a  partly  on  hills,  and  partly  on  level  ground,  at 
large  platform  fixed  across  two  barges,  and  fas-  the  extremity  of  the  Vega  de  Granada.  It  ex- 
texiied  to  other  boats  at  anchor.  It  is  very  wide  bibits  to  the  traveller  the  form  of  a  brilliant  half 
here.  The  archbishop  is  primate  of  Hungary,  moon,  its  streets  rising  above  each  other,  crowned 
and  possesses  various  high  prerogatives,  particu-  by  the  Alhambra.  See  that  article.  On  enter- 
larly  that  of  crowning  the  king.  The  citadel  ing,  the  streets  are  found  narrow  and  irregular ; 
stands  on  a  lofty  hill,  and  the  town-house  is  a  the  buildings  displaying  visible  marks  of  decay. 
good  building.  Gran  has  been  several  times  Granada  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  and 
taken  by  the  Turks.  A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  stands  on  two  distinct  hills,  the  Darro  flowing  be- 
here  in  April,  181 8,  which  destroyed  220  houses,  tweem  them,  and  falling  into  the  larger  stream 
the  hospital,  military  chapel,  &c.  Thirty  miles  of  the  Xenil,  outside  the  walls. 
north-west  of  Buda,  and  seventy-five  south-east  Granada  is  nearly  as  large  as  in  the  days  of 
of  Presbuig.      Long.  18^  5(f  £.,  lat.  47^  40'N.  its  independence.    The  cathedral  containing  an 

Gran,  a  river  of  Upper  Hungary,  which  rises  elegant  monument  to  the  memory  of  Philip  I. 

in  the  palatinate  of  Gomer,  and  flows  into  the  and  his  queen  Johanna,  and  another  to  rer 

Danube,  opposite  to  the  above  town.  dinand  and  Isabella,  has  several  paintings  of 

GRANADA,  or  Upper  Andalusia,  is  a  pro-  Alonzo  Cano ;  the  archbishop's  palace  is  also 

▼inoe  of  the  south  of  Spain,  about  200  miles  in  an  elegant  building,  as  likewise  is  the  mansion 

length,  and  from  forty  to  seventy  in  breadth,  of  the  captain  general  of  the  province.     But 

lying  east  and  west  on  the  Mediterranean :   on  the  grand    ornament  of  Granada  is   the  Al- 

tne  north  is  a  part  of  Andalusia ;  and  its  south-  hambra. 

west    extremity  approaches  Gibraltar.      It    is        Granada  was   formerly  called   Ullberia,  and 

sometimes  called  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  founded,  says  tradition,  by  Liberia,  grt:Ht-grand- 

is  still  governed  by  the  laws  of  Castile,  and  daughter  of  Hercules,  daughter  of  Ilispan,  and 

divided  into  the  four  bishoprics  of  Granada,  wife  to  Hesperus,  a  Grecian  prince,  and  brother 

Malaga,  Almeria,  and  Guadix.    The  lofty  snow-  to    Atalanta.      Others    maintain    that    it  was 

crowned  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  founded  by  Iberus,   grand-son  of  Tubal,  and 

Alpuxarras,  traverse  it,  and  the    temperature  that  it  took  the  name  of  Granada,  or  Granata, 

varies  according  to  the  situation,  being   cold  from  Nata,  the  daughter  of  Liberia ;  the  word 

among  the  mountains,  in  the  valleys  extremely  Gar,  in  the  language  of  the  time,   signifying 

hot  and  temperate,  though  with  a  hot  wind  on  grotto,  i.  e.  the  grotto  of  Nata,  because  that 

the  lea-coast.    The  Viga  (orchard)  de  Granada,  princess  studied  astrology  and  natural  history 

about    thirty  miles  in   length   and   sixteen  in  in  this  country.    It  is  certain  that  such  a  per- 

breadth,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  delight-  son  as  Nata,  or  Natayde,  existed  in  the  first  ages 

fill  valleys  in  the  world.     It  is  of  great  elevation  of  Granada ;  and  that,  in  the  place  whsre  the 

when  compared  to  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  the  Alhambra  now  stands,  there  was  a  temple  dedi- 

mountains  which   surround   it  rise  to  a  great  cated  to  Nativala.    Granada  is  said  to  have  been 

height  above  it.    The    tracts    near  the  Xenil,  founded  A.  A.  C.  2808.    In  the  time  of  the  (lo- 

t^hich  are  often  overflowed  from  the  mountains,  mans  it  was  a  municipal  colony.    A  description 

are  laid  out  chiefly  in  rice,  following  hemp  and  of   Granada,    in    Latin,  written   in    1560,  by 

flax  as  a  crop.     Of  the  vines,  cultivated  on  the  George  Hosnanel,  a  merchant  at  Antwerp,  who 

sides  of  the  hills,  the  wine  is  but  indifierent.  travelled  into  Spain,  is  to  be  found  in  the  work, 

Silk  is  better  attended  to.    On  the  coast  are  entitled  Civitates   Orbis  Terrarum,   printed  at 

raised  coffee,  sugar,  and  indigo.    The  other  pro-  Cologne  in  1576 ;  with  a  good  plan  of  the  city 

dnctions    are  lemons,  oranges,   pomegranates,  of  Granada.    This  city  is  125  miles  south-west 

olives,  figs,  almonds,  capers,  wax.  and  honey,  of  Murcia,  and  183  south  of  Madr.d. 
Raisins  are  also  a  considerable  article  of  export.        Gravida  New,  once  a  province  of  Spanish 

The  mountains  are  rich  in  marble,  minerals,  and  South  America,   has  now  become  the  western 

ores,  and  the  province  has  several  salt  springs.  part  of  the  new  republic  of  Colombia,  in  which, 

Gtanada  made  a  part  of  the  ancient  Baetica ;  or  our  article  South  America,  all  the  interesting 

and  was  inhabited  by  the  Bastuli,  the  Sexitani,  features  of  tlie  present  state  and  history  of  this 

&c.    It  was  the  last  Spanish  kingdom  possessed  province  are  detailed. 
^  the  Moots,  and  was  not  annexed  to  ihe  crown        GIIANADE.    Sec  G iirKAOE 
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GRANADIER.    See  Gbehadier.  stories  high,  having  a  funnel  in  the  midst  of  ereiy 

GRANADILLOES,  or  GrInadines,  danger-  floor  to  let  down  the  corn  from  one  to  another 

0U3  islands  of  the  Caribbees,  in  America,  having  lliey  are  built  so  securely,  that,  though  every  way 

St.  Vincent  on  the  north,  and  Granada  on  the  surrounded  with  water,  the  com  contracts  no 

south.    They  were  ceded  to  Britain  by  the  treaty  dampness,  and  the  vessels  have  the  convenience 

of  peace  in  1763.  of  coming  up  to  the  walls  for  their  lading.   The 

URANARY.    In  constructing  a  granary  Sir  Russians  preserve  their  com  in  subterranean  gra- 

Henry  Wotton  advises  to  make  it  look  toward  naries  of  the  figure  of  a  sugar  loaf,  wide  below 

the  north,  because  that  quarter  is  the  coolest  aind  and  narrow  at  top :  the  sides  are  well  plastered, 

most  temperate.    Mr.  Worlidge  observes,  that  and  the  top  covered  with  stones.    They  take  care 

the  best  granaries  are  built  of  brick,  with  quar-  to  have  the  com  well  dried  before  it  is  laid  into 

ters  of  timber  wrought  in  the  inside,  to  which  these  storehouses,  and  often  dry  it  by  means  of 

the  boards  may  be  nailed,  witli  which  the  inside  ovens ;  the  summer  dry  weather  being  too  short 

of  the  granary  must  be  lined  so  close  to  the  to  effect  it  su£5ciently.    At  Dantzic  the  wheat, 

bricks,  that  there  may  .be   no   room   left  for  barley,  and  rye,  of  a  great  part  of  Poland,  are 

vermin.    There  may  be  many  stories  one  above  there  laid  up  in  parcels  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  sixty 

another,  which  should  be  near  each  other ;  be-  lasts  in  a  chamber,  according  to  the  size  of  the 

cause  the  shallower  the  com  lies,  it  is  the  better,  room ;  -and  this  they  keep  ^turning  every  day  or 

and  more  easily  turned.    The  two  great  cautions  two,  to  keep  it  sweet  and*  fit  for  shipping.    A 

to  be  observed  in  erecting  granaries  are,  to  make  thunder  storm  has  sometimes  been  of  very  terrible 

them  suflSciently  strong,  and  to  expose  them  to  consequences  to  these  stores ;  all  the  corn  having 

the  most  drying  winds.  been  found  so  much  altered  by  one  night's  thun- 

The  method  of  managing  com  in  many  parts  der,  that  though  over  night  it  was  dry,  fit  for 
of  England,  particularly  in  Kent,  is  this : — To  shipping  or  keeping,  and  proper  for  any  use,  yet 
separate  it  from  dust  and  other  impunties,  after  it  in  the  morning  it  was  found  clammy  and  sticking. 
is  threshed,  they  toss  it  with  shovels  from  one  In  this  case  there  is  no  remedy  but  the  turning 
end  to  the  other  of  a  long  and  large  room ;  the  of  all  such  com  three  or  four  times  a  day  for  two 
lighter  substances  fidl  down  in  the  middle  of  the  months  or  longer ;  in  which  time  it  will  some- 
room,  and  the  com  only  is  carried  from  end  to  times  be  recovered,  though  sometimes  not.  This 
end  of  it.  After  this  they  screen  the  corn,  and  effect  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  only  obsen'ed 
then,  bringing  it  into  the  granaries,  it  is  spread  to  take  place  in  such  com  as  is  not  a  year  old,  or 
about  half  a  foot  thick,  and  tumed  about  twice  has  not  sweated  thoroughly  in  the  straw  l>efore 
in  a  week  :  once  a  week  they  also  repeat  the  it  was  threshed  out.  The  latter  inconvenienci  is 
screening  it.  This  management  they  continue  easily  prevented  by  a  timely  care ;  but,  as  to  tne 
about  two  months ;  after  which  they  lay  it  a  foot  former,  all  that  can  be  done  is  carefully  to  ex- 
thick  for  two  months  more ;  and  in  this  time  amine  all  stores  of  the  last  year*s  com  after  eve^ 
they  turn  it  once  a  week,  or  twice  if  the  season  thunder  storm,  that  if  any  of  it  have  been  so  aT- 
be  damp,  and  now  and  then  screen  it  again,  fected,  it  may  be  cured  in  time ;  for  a  neglect  of 
After  about  five  or  six  months  they  raise  it  to  two  turning  will  utterly  destroy  it.  According  to 
feet  thickness  in  the  heaps,  and  then  they  tum  it  Vitmvius's  rules,  a  granary  should  always  be  at 
once  or  twice  in  a  month,  and  screen  it  now  and  the  top  of  a  house,  and  have  its  openings  only  to 
then.  After  a  year  they  lay  it  two  feet  and  a  half  the  north  or  east,  that  the  com  may  not  be  ex- 
or  three  feet  deep,  and  tum  it  once  in  three  weeks  posed  to  the  damp  winds  from  the  south  and 
or  a  month,  and  screen  itpropo>ti(.nably.  When  west,  which  are  very  destructive  to  it-  whereas 
it  has  lain  two  years  or  more,  tht  y  turn  it  once  the  contrary  ones  are  very  necessary  and  whole- 
in  two  months,  and  screen  it  once  a  quarter;  and  some  to  it,  serving  to  cool  and  dry  it  from  all  ex- 
how  long  soever  it  is  kept,  the  oftener  the  tum-  temal  humidity,  from  whatever  cause.  There 
ing  and  screening  is  repeated,  the  better  the  grain  must  also  be  openings  in  tlie  roof  to  be  set  open 
will  keep.  It  is  proper  to  leave  an  area  of  a  in  dry  weather,  partly  to  let  in  fresh  air,  and 
yard  wide  on  every  side  of  the  heap  of  corn,  and  partly  to  let  out  the  warm  effluvia  which  are  often 
other  eftoptv  spaces,  into- which  they  tum  and  toss  emitted  by  tlie  com.  The  covering  of  tlie  roofe 
the  com  often.  In  Kent  they  mdke  two  square  should  always  be  of  tiles,  because  in  the  wont 
holes  at  each  end  of  the  floor,  and  one  round  seasons,  when  the  other  openings  cannot  be  safe, 
in  the  middle,  by  means  of  which  they  throw  ^ere  will  always  be  a  considerable  inlet  for  fiesh 
the  com  out  of  the  upper  into  the  lower  rooms,  air,  and  a  way  out  for  the  vapors  by  their  join- 
and  so  up  again,  to  tum  and  air  it  the  better,  ings,  which  are  never  close.  If  there  be  any 
Their  screens  are  made  with  two  partitions,  to  windows  to  the  south,  great  care  must  be  taken 
separate  the  com  from  the  dust  which  fells  into  to  shut  them  up  in  moist  weather,  and  during  hot 
a  bag,  and  when  sufficiently  full  this  is  thrown  southem  winds.  There  must  never  be  a  celUr,  or 
away,  the  pure  and  good  corn  remaining  be-  any  other  damp  place  under  a  granary,  nor  should 
hind.  Com  has  by  these  means  been  kept  in  it  ever  be  built  over  stables ;  for,  in  either  of 
our  granaries  thirty  years:  and  it  is  observed,  these  cases,  the  com  will  certainly  suffer  by  the 
that  the  longer  it  is  kept  the  more  flour  it  yields  vapors,  and  be  made  damp  in  the  one  case  and 
in  proportion  to  the  com,  and  the  purer  and  ill  tasted  in  the  other. 

whiter  the  bread  is,  the  superfluous  humidity  only        The  preservation  of  grain  from  the  ravaj^  of 

evaporating  in  the  keeping.    At  Zurich,  in  Swit^  insects  may  be  best  effected  by  timely  and  fre- 

zeriand,  they  hafve  been  said  to  keep  com  eighty  quent  screening,  and  ventilation ;  as  little  or  no 

years,  or  longer,  by  these  methods.    The  public  inconvenience  will  follow  com  lodged  dry,  but 

granariei  at  Dantzic  are  seven,  eight,  or  nine  what  evidently  results  from  a  neglect  of  \1\q^ 
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pwcaatiotis.    For,  whether  the  obyioiu  damage  of  the  wall  of  the  granary  at  one  end  of  them; 
mrise  from  the  weevil,  the  moth,  or  tlie  beetle,  on  which  end  a  board  should  be  set  edgeways^ 
that  damage  has  ceased  at  the  time  the  vermin  and  sloping  against  the  wall :  by  this  disposition 
make  their  appearance  under  either  of  these  a  large  air-pipe  is  formed,  which,  having  an  open 
species,  they  being,  when  in  this  last  state  of  ex-  communication  with  all  the  interstices  between 
istence,  only  propagators  of  their  respective  kinds  and  under  the  bars,  will  admit  the  passage  of  air 
of  vermiculi  •  which,  while  they  continue  in  that  below  forcibly  through  a  hole  at  the  extremity  of 
form,  do  the  mischief.     In  this  last,  or  insect  it,  into  all  the  com  in  the  granary,  that  will  conse- 
stale,  they  eat  little,  their  principal  business  being  quently  carry  off  the  moist  exhalations  of  the 
to  deposit  their  eggs,  which  unerring  instinct  com.    The  ventilators  for  supplying  fresh  air 
prompts  them  to  do  where  large  collections  of    maybe  fixed  against  thewall,  on  the  inside  or  out- 
grain  famish  food  for  their  successors  while  in  a  side  of  the  granary,  or  under  the  floor,  or  in  the 
vermicular  state.     It  is  therefore  the  business  of    ceiling ;  but,  wherever  they  are  fixed,  the  handle 
industry  to  prevent  future  generations  of  these  of  the  lever  that  works  them  must  be  out  of  the 
ravagers,  by  destroying  the  eggs  previous  to  their  granary,  otherwise  the  person  who  works  them 
hatching ;  and  this  is  best  accomplished  by  fre-  would  be  in  danger  of  suffocation,  when  the  com 
qaent  screening,  and  exposure  to  draughts  of    is  fumed  with  burning  brimstone,  as  is  some- 
wind  or  fresh  air.     By  tre(|uently  stirring  the  times    done    for    destroying    weevils.      Small 
grain,  the  cohesion  of  their  eggs   is  broken,  moveable  ventilators  will  answer  the  purpose  for 
and  the  nidus  of  those  minute  worms  is  des-  ventilating  com  in  large  bins  in  granaries,  and 
troyed,  which  on  hatching  collect  together,  and  may  be  easily  moved  nrom  one  bin  to  another. 
weave  nomeroos  nests  of  a  oobweb-Uke  substance  If  the  granary  or  com  ship  be  very  long,  the  main 
for  their  security.    To  these  nests  they  attach,  air-pipe  may  pass  lengtnwise  along  the  middle 
by  an  infinity  of  small  threads,  many  grains  of  of  it,  and  convey  air,  on  botli  sides,  under  the 
com  tof^ther,  first  for  their  protection,  and  then  com.    In  large  granaries,  large  double  ventila- 
fbi  their  food.    When  their  habitations  are  bro-  tors,  laid  on  each  other,  may  be  fixed  at  the 
ken  and  separated  by  the  screen,  they  fall  through  middle  and  near  the  top  of  the  granary,  that  they 
its  small  interstices,  and  may  be  easily  removed  may  be  worked  by  a  wind-mill  fixed  on  the  roof 
from  the  granary  with  the  dust.    Those  that  of  the  building,  or  by  a  watcF-mill.    The  air  is 
escape  an  early  screening  will  be  destroyed  by  to  be  convey^  from  the  ventilators  through  a 
siihsequent  ones,  while  the  grain  is  but  little  lar^e  tmnk  or  trunks,  reaching  down  through  the 
injared ;  and  the  com  will  acquire  thereby  a  several  floors  to  the  bottom  of  the  granary,  with 
superior  purity.    But  by  inattention  to  this,  and  branching  tmuks  to  each  floor,  by  means  of 
sometimes  by  receiving  grain  already  infected  which  the  air  may  be  made  to  pass  mto  a  large 
into  the  granary,  these  vermin,  particularly  the  tmnk  along  the  adjoining  cross  walls :  from  tliese 
weevil,  will  soon  spread  themselves  in  that  state  trunks  several  smaller  tmnks,  about  four  inches 
every  where  upon  the  surface,  and  darken  the  wide,  are  to  branch  off,  at  the  distance  of  three 
walls  by  their  number.    Under  such  circum-  or  four  feet  from  each  other,  which  are  to  reach 
stances  hens,  with   new  hatched   chickens,   if  through  the  whole  length  of  the  granary,  and 
turned  on  the  heap,  will  traverse,  without  feeding  their  rarther  ends  are  to  be  closed :  seams  of  one- 
(or  very  sparingly  so)  on  the  corn,  wherever  they  tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  are  to  be  left  open 
spread  ;  as  they  seem  insatiable  in  the  pursuit  at  the  fouf  joinings  of  the  boards,  where  they  are 
of  these  insects.  When  the  numbers  are  reduced  nailed  together,  that  the  air  may  pass  through  them 
within  reach,  a  hen  will  fly  up  against  the  walls,  into  the  com.    In  some  of  these  smaller  trunks 
and  brash  them  down  with  her  wings,  while  her  there  may  be  sliding  shutters,  to  stop  tlie  passage 
chickens  seize  them  with  the  greatest  avidity,  of  the  air  through  those  tranks  which  are  not 
This  being  repeated  as  often  as  they  want  food,  covered  with  corn;  or  to  ventiate  one  part  of  the 
ibe  whole  species  will  in  a  day  or  two  be  de-  granary  more  briskly  than  others,  as  there  may 
stroyed.    Of  the  phalaena,  or  moth,  and  the  be  occasion.    There  must  also  be  wooden  shut- 
small  beetle,  they  seem  equally  voracious  :  on  ters,  hung  on  hinges  at  their  upper  part,  so  as  to 
which  account  they  may  be  deemed  the  most  shut  close  of  themselves ;  these  must  be  fixed  to 
useful  instmments  in  nature  for  eradicating  these  the  openings  in  the  walls  of  the  granary  on  their 
noxious  and  destructive  vermin.  outsiae ;  by  these  means  they  will  readily  open 
M.  Du  Hamel  and  Dr.  Hales  recommend  to  give  a  free  passage  for  the  ventilating  air, 
various  contrivances  for  blowing  firesh  air  through  which  ascends  through  the  com  to  pass  off,  but 
com  laid  up  in  granaries  or  ships,  to  preserve  it  will  instantly  shut  when  the  ventilation  ceases, 
sweet  and  (uy,  and  to  prevent  its  being  devoured  and  thereby  prevent  any  dampness  of  the  ex- 
bj  weevils  or  other  insects.    This  may  be  done  temal  air  from  entering :  to  prevent  this,  the 
by  nailing  wooden  bars  or  laths  on  the  floor  of  ventilation  should  be  nuule  omy  in  the  middle 
the  granary  about  an  inch  distant  from  each  of  dry  davs,  unless  the  com,  when  first  put 
other^  when  they  are  covered  with  hair-cloth  only:  in,  is  cold  and  damp.    In  smaller  grananes, 
or  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches,  when  where  the  ventilators  must  be  worked  by  hand, 
coarse  wire^work,  or  basket-work  of  osier,  is  laid  if  these  granaries  stand  on  staddles,  so  as  to 
under  the  hair-cloth,  or  when  an  iron  plate  full  have  their  lowest  floor  at  some  distance  from  the 
of  holes  is  laid  upon  them.    These  laths  may  be  ground,  the  ventilators  may  be  fixed  under  the 
laid  acfoss  other  laths,  nailed  at  die  distance  of  lowest  floor,  between  the  staddles,  so  as  to  be 
fifteen  inches,  and  two  or  more  deep,  that  there  worked  by  men  standing  on  the  ground,  without 
may  be  a  free  passage  for  the  air  under  them,  or  within  the  granary.    A  very  commodious  and 
Theunder  laths  muft  come  about  six  inches  short  cheap  ventilator  may  be  made  for  small  grana 
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nes,  by  making  a  ventilator  of  the  door  of  the 
granary ;  which  may  be  easily  done  by  making 
a  circular  screen,  of  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a 
circle,  behind  the  door ;  but  for  this  purpose,  the 
door  must  open,  not  inwards  but  outwards  of  the 
granary,  so  that  as  it  falls  back,  it  may  be  worked 
to  and  fro  in  the  screen ;  which  must  be  exactly 
adapted  to  it  in  all  parts  of  the  circular  side  of 
the  screen,  as  well  as  at  the  top  and  bottom.  But 
there  must  be  a  stop  at  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
from  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  door  from  falling 
back  farther ;  that  there  may  be  room  for  a  valve 
in  the  screen  to  supply  it  with  air :  which  air 
will  be  driven  in  by  the  door,  through  a  hole 
made  in  the  wall  near  the  floor,  into  the  main 
air-trunk,  in  which  there  must  be  another  valve 
over  the  hole  in  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  air. 


Our  poeti  excel  in  gramdUg  and  fgnwitj,  wmmth* 
neat,  and  property,  in  qoickaeM  and  briefiu 


These  hymns  may  work  on  fiattnn  wits,  and  ao 
Maj  gfMt^randckUdreH  td  thy  praises  grow.  Dmtrn, 

Fair  daughler,  and  thoa  son  and  gtmrnMuli  both  I 

Whatcaosa 
Moved  oar  grand  parents  in  that  happy  state. 
Favoured  of  heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator.  li. 

Oar  gratid  foe,  Satan.  Sd, 

So  clomb  this  first  gnmd  thief  into  God's  fold.  U, 

He  'scaping,  with  his  gods  and  reliqaes  fled. 
And  towards  the  shore  his  little  gramdAXU  led. 


GRAND,  adj, 
Gband'au,  n.  f. 
Grand'child,  n.  s. 
Grand'dauchteb,  n.  $. 
Gran'oee,  n.  s. 
Geam'devity,  n.  5. 
Gran'devous,  adj. 
Gram'deur,  n.  s. 
Grand'pather,  n.s. 
Gram'dific,  adj. 
Gran'dity,  n.  s. 
Grano'mother,  n,t. 
Grand'sire,  n.  s. 
Grand'sok,  n.s. 
Grak'nam,  n.s. 


Fr.  mnd;  Ital. 
granie ;  Lat.  erandtf  ; 
Gr.  ycpoioc*  The  pri- 
mary meaning  is 
ancient,  and  hence 
it  was  extended  to 
greatness  in  general, 
>'partunilarly  in  a  good 
sense  :  illlustrious  ; 
high  in  power;  a 
dignity :  used  to  sig- 
nify ascent  or  descent 
of  consanguinity,  as 
grandfather,  grand- 
child.  Great  age,  as 


grandevity.  High  rank,  as  grandee.  External 
splendor,  either  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense,  is 
called  grandeur.  Grandific  is  making  great: 
and  grandity  is  an  obsolete  word,  synonymous 
with  grandeur.  Grandam  and  grannam  are  con- 
tractions of  grand  and  dame,  and  form  familiar 
appellatioos  of  grandmother. 

I  am  a  dai^hter,  by  the  mother's  side 
Of  her  that  is  gramd-mather  magnifide 
Of  all  the  gods,  great  Earth,  great  Chaot  Child. 

Speruer.  FaeriB  Queene. 

Thy  grmidmoAer  Lois,  and  thy  mother  Eunice. 

2  Tan.  i.  5. 
I  meeting  him,  will  tell  him  that  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandam,  and  as  chaste 
As  may  be  in  the  world.  Shahipeart. 

Thinkest  thoa,  that  I  will  leave  my  kingly  throne. 
Wherein  my  grandtirt  and  my  father  sat  ?  Id, 

Why  shoald  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within. 
Sit  like  Lis  grandnrt  cat  in  alabaster  T  Id, 

One  was  saying  that  his  great.^afid/alAer  and 
^grandfather,  and  father,  died  at  sea :  said  another 
that  heard  him,  an'  I  were  as  you,  I  would  never 
come  at  sea.  Why,  saith  he,  where  did  your  great- 
grandfather,  and  grandfather,  and  father  die  T  He 
answered,  where  bat  in  their  beds  ?  He  answered, 
an'  I  were  as  you,  I  would  never  come  in  bed. 

Bacon. 

Aagostas  C«sar,  oat  of  indignation  against  his 
daughters  and  Agrippa  his  grandchild,  would  say  that 
they  were  not  his  seed,  but  imposthames  broken  from 
him.  Id. 

Ood  hath  planted,  that  i^,  made  to  grow  the  trees 
of  life  and  knowledge,  plants  only  proper  and  be- 
coming the  paradise  uid  garden  of  so  grand  a  Lord. 

Raleigh's  Hietorg. 


Thy  grandme,  and  his  brother,  to  whom  fame 
Gave,  from  two  conquered  parts  o'  th'  world,  their 
name.  Id. 

He  hoped  his  majesty  did  believe  that .  he  woald 
never  make  the  least  scruple  to  obey  the  gmndehUd  of 
King  James*  Clareadan, 

As  pirates  all  false  colours  wear 
T'  entrap  Ih'  unwary  mariner. 
So  women  to  sarprise  us  spread 
The  borrowed  flags  of  white  and  red. 
Display  'em  thicker  on  their  cheeks 
Than  their  old  grandmothers  the  Picts.  HwdSbras. 

We  have  our  forefathers  and  great  grandames  ill 
before  us  as  they  were  in  Chaucer's  days.      Drgden. 
Thy  tigress  heart  belies  thy  angel  face  : 
Too  well  thou  shewest  thy  pedigree  horn  stone ; 
Thy  grandame's  was  the  first  l>y  Pyrrha  thrown. 

/d. 
Almighty  Jove  aagment  your  wealthy  store. 
Give  much  to  you,  and  to  his  grandsons  more.  Id, 

The  women 
Cryed,  one  and  all,  the  suppliant  shoald  have  right. 
And  to  the  grandame  hag  adjudged  the  knight.     Id. 

Some  Hooswives  teach  their  teachers  how  to  pray. 
Some  Clarke  have  shewed  themselves  as  wise  as  they  ^ 
And  in  their  Callings,  as  discreet  have  bin. 
As  if  they  taoght  their  gramdamet  how  to  spin. 

George  Withers. 
As  a  magistrate  or  great  officer,  he  locks  himself 
from  all  approaches  by  the  multiplied  formalities  el 
attendance,  by  the  distance  of  ceremony  and  grandemr. 

South. 
When  a  prince  or  grandee  manifests  a  likii.g  to  such 
a  thing,  men  generally  set  about  to  make  themselves 
'considerable  for  snch  things.  Id. 

They  had  some  sharper  and  some  milder  differ- 
c<ices,  which  might  easily  happen  in  such  an  intei- 
view  of  grandees,  both  vehement  on  the  parts  which 
they  swayed.  Wottom. 

The  wreaths,  his  grandsire  knew  to  reap 
By  active  toil  and  military  sweat.  Prior. 

Some  parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  are  rather  for 
ornament  than  strength :  they  furnish  out  vice-royal- 
ties for  the  grandees,  and  posts  of  honoor  for  the  noble 
families.  Addison, 

Oft  my  kind  ^ofMom  told  me,  Tim,  take  warning. 

Cog. 
A  voice  has  flown 
To  re-enflame  a  grand  design.      Tbwy. 
Grandfathers  in   private   families   are   not  mach 
observed  to  have  great  influence  on  their  grandsom» 
and,  I  belie vei  they  have  much  less  among  prinres. 

SiPift. 
Our  grandehildren  will  see   a  few  rags  hung  up  in 
Westminster-hall^  which  cost  an  hundred  niilUoas* 
whereof  they  are  paying  the  arrears,  and  boast  that 
their  gramdfaihen  were  rich  and  great.  /<i. 
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So  mimick  ancient  wiu  mt  best.  GRANDE,  a  river  of  Brasil,  in  the  Bahia, 

Ai  apct  wugrandairet  in  their  doublett  drett.  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  westward  of 

Pope.  x\^Q  valley  of  the  Rio  Francisco,  and,  running 

Sou,  IBM,  and  grmMra,  mil  will  wear  the  baye,  ^^^  f^y^  -^^^  that  river  in  lat  1 1*»  35'  S. 
Ow  wives  read  Milton,  and  o«r  danghter.  plays.  Grande,  a  large  river  of  Brasil,  in  the  province 

-,,   ,  J       wi    V I         J   n^-  *.  I  ^',UA  .L  o^  Minas  Geraes,  rising  in  the  mountains  to  the 

Bloih  gnmdeur  blnah!   proad    Courts '  withdraw  .        i         a  c  u-  c»         i  «    «u 

vour  blase  •  *  westward,  and  falling,  after  a  long  course  to  the 

Ye  hide  Lx% !  hide  'yonr  diminished  rays.  Id.  northeast,  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat   15»  26' S, 

He  that  negotiates  between  Ood  and  man  Gr  ANDE,  a  river  of  Zanguebar,  Eastern  Africa, 

As  God's  ambassador,  the  gramd  concerns  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  one  great  river,  from 

Of  jadgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware  which  the  Quilimane  is  also  derived.      At  its 

Of  lightness  of  his  speech.  Cowptr,  mouth  are  several  alluvial  islands.     It  fiiUs  into 

Here  dons,  grandeeM,  bat  chiefly  dames  abound,  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  lat.  2°  S. 
Skilled  in  the  ogle  of  a  roguish  eye,  Grande,  Rio,  a  large  river  of  Western  Africa^ 

Yet  ever  well  inclined  to  heal  the  wound,  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  about  200  miles  to  the 

None  ihwrngh  their  cold  disdain  are  doomed  to  die  southof  the  Gambia.    Its  sources  are  little  known, 

Asmoon^tTUck  bards  complain  by  Love  s  sad  ^ry.  ^^^  ^   supposed  to  lie  in  a  range  of  mountains 

'^^'^'  extending  inwards  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  join- 

Graud  (Joachim  le),  a  political  writer,  was  ing  those  of  Kong.    The  kingdom  of  Foota  Jallo 

hom  in  1653,  at  St.  Lo,  in  Normandy.    He  en-  lie,  along  its  right  bank,  and  its  shores  are  occu- 

tered  into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  which  pied  by  the  various  tribes  of  the  Balantes,  Biafa- 

he  quitted  to  become  a  tutor  at  Paris;  after  ras,  Papels,  &c.,  and  by  the  kingdoms  of  Ghinala 

which  he  -went  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  as  secre-  and  Biguba.    Near  the  mouth  it  divides  into 

lary  to  the  French  embassy.     He  had  a  contro-  various  branches,  forming  alluvial  islands,  which 

versy  with  bisbop  Burnet,  respecting  the  divorce  form  a  portion  of  the  archipelago  of  the  Bissagos. 

of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  queen  Catherine,  on  ita  whole  course  is  about  500  miles  direct, 
which  subject  he  published  three  volumes.     He       GRANDIER  (Urban),  a  curate  and  canon  of 

died  at  Pa  ris  in  1733.     Other  works  of  his,  are  Loudon  in  France,  whose  death  has  made  him 

— 1.  A  Translation  of  Lobo*s  Histonr  of  Abyssi-  femous  in  the  annals  of  superstition,  was  born 

nia.    2,  De  la  Succession  k  la  Couronne  de  at  Bouvere  near  Sabl^,   in  the  latter  part  of 

France.  the  fil^nth  century.      He  seems,  as  an  elo* 

Graisd  (John  Baptist  le),  bom  at  Amiens  in  quent  and  able  preacher,  to  have  been  envied 

1737,  was  sumamed  d'Aussy,  because  his  father  by  the  monks  of  lloudon,  and,  being  accused  of 

was  a  native  of  Auxy-de-Chateau,  and  educated  an  improper  attention  to  women,  was  condemned 

at  Amiens  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  of  which  to  forfeit  his  benefices.     When  an  appeal  to  the 

he  became  a  member,  and  was  appointed  pro-  parliament  of  Paris  acquitted  him,  his  enemies 

feasor  of  rhetoric  at  Caen.    He  was  made  secre-  induced  some  nuns  of  Loudon  to  declare'  them- 

tary  of  the  military  school  on  the  suppression  selves  bewitched  by  him,  and  persuaded  cardinal 

of  tae  society,  and,  in  1796,  conservator  of  the  Richelieu  that  he  was  the  author  of   a  satire 

manuscripts  in  the  French  national  library.     He  upon  his  family  and  person.    The  issue  was, 

died  in  1801,  and  is  known  by  his  Fableaux,  or  that  on  the  most  absurd  evidence,  Grandier  was 

Tales  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Centuries,  5  declared  guilty,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  alive,  a 

vols.  8vo.    2.  Contes  devots.  Fables,  et  Romans  sentence  which  he  endured  with  heroic  firmness, 

anciens,  pour  servir  de  suite  aux  Fabliaux.  Svo.  on  the  18th  of  April,  1684. 
3.  Histoire  de  la  vie  priv^e  des  Fran9ais.    4.        GRANGE,  «.«.    fr.  grange.    A  fiirm;  gene- 

A  Tour  to   Auvergne,    3   vols.  8vo.      5.  Vie  rally  a  farm  with  a  house  at  a  distance  from 

d'Apollomus  de  T>anes,  2  vols.  8vo.    At  the  neighbours, 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  on  a  History  p^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^j„,^,  ^^  ,^ 

of  French  Poetry,  which  he  left  unfinished.  j^^^  ^^.Uen  ,t  the  gramge  m  day  or  two. 

Grand  Isle  is  an  island  of  New  York,  m  the  Chaucer.  The  Mitterte  TuU, 

Niagara,  four  miles  above  the  Falls.     It  contains       xi  the  moated  grange  rendei  thi«  dejected  Mmrina. 
48,000  acres,  and  belongs  at  present  to  the  town 


af  Buffalo.  One,  when  he  had  got  the  inheritance  of  en  oa- 

Also  the  name  of  a  county  in  the  north-west  lucky  o!d  grange,  would  needs  tell  it ;  and,  to  drmw 

part    of    Vermont.     Population    4445.      It    is  bnyera,  proclmimed  the  virtues  of  it :  nothing  ever 

composed  of  islands  in  Lake  Champlain;  the  thrived  on  it,  taithhe;  the  trees  were  all  blasted, 

largest  are  North  and  South  Hero.  ^^  swine  died  of  ihc  measles,  the  cattle  of  the  mur. 

Gravd  River  is  a  river  of  Louisiana,  which  '»»"»  "^  **»«  •*»"?  ^  *«  ^^i  nothing  was  ever 

nins  south  into  the  Missouri,  240  miles  from  the  '•»"''*  ^^^'  »<»*  •  duckling  nor  a  zoote, 

Mississippi.     It  is  navitjable  for  boats  about  600  *                      ««    •            i               BenJonmm. 

_.:i_      Vt  ^  ^     •  ^       e  r                    -u-u—  The  loose  unlettered  hmds, 

mil«.    Also  a  nver  of  Louisiana,  which  runs  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^     ^^^  ^^^         ^  ^^ 

south-east  into  the  Arkansaw.     It  is  navigable  j„  ^^^^^  ^^^^  they  praise  the  bount^ons  P«i. 

about  200  miles.  MiUem* 

The  Gbano  Travep.se  is  a  string  or  range  of  ,y  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.  ^^  ^^.,  ^^  foundation,  the, 

wUnds   m    Lake  Michigan ;  mostly   small    and  ,night  chuse,  the  incambent being  once  dead,  whethj 

rocky.     Many  of  the  rocks  are  of  an  amazing  jj^ey  would  pot  any  other  therein ;  unless,  perhaps 

sire,  and  appear  as  if  they  had  been  fashioned  by  the  said  church  had  people  belonging  to^  k ;  for  thcq 

the  hands  of  artists.     On   the  largest  and  best  they  must  still  maintain  a  curate  ^  and  of  this  soi* 

stands  a  UWQ  of  the  Ottoways.  wrro  ihcir  granges  and  priories.                     AgUffe. 
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Grange    (Joseph    de   Chancel    de    la),    a  donians  attempting  to  land,  and  thePernaBs 

French  poet,  was  born  in  1676  in  Perigord,  and  pushing  them  back  into  the  river.     Alexander, 

wrote  his  first  comedy  at  nine  years  old,  and  a  who  observed  the  confusion  they  were  in,  took 

tragedy  at  sixteen.    The  work,  however,  which  the  command  of  them  himself;  and  landing  is 

made  him  most  known,  was  a  satire,  entitled  spite  ofall  opposition,  obliged  the  Persian  cavaliy, 

Philippics,  against  the  duke  of  Orleans.    For  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  to  give  grooDd. 

this  he  was  seized,  and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  However,  Spithrobates,  governor  of  Ionia,  and 

in  the  isle  of  St.  Margaret,  from  whence  he  son-in-law  to  Darius,  still  maintained  his  gTwrnd, 

made  his  escape  to  Sardinia,  and  afterwards  to  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  bring  than 

Holland.    He  died  in  1758.    His  works  are  in  back  to  the  charge.    Aleiander  advanced  M 

5  vols.  12mo.  gallop  to  engage  him,  and  both  were  sligblj 

GRANGER  (James),  an  English  clergyman,  wounded  at  the  first  encounter.  Sptthn^ates 
and  biographer,  was  a  native  of  Berkshire,  and  having  thrown  his  javelin  without  effect,  ad- 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  soon  after  vanced  sword  in  hand  to  meet  his  antagonist, 
leaving  which,  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Ship-  who  ran  him  through  with  his  pike  as  he  nised 
lake  in  Oxfordshire.  Having  made  a  collection  his  arm  to  discharge  a  blow  with  bis  scymitar.  fiot 
of  portraits  of  Englishmen,  chronologically  ar-  Rosaces,  brother  to  Spithrobates,  at  the  same 
ranged,  he  published  his  Biographical  History  time,  gave  Alexander  such  a  furious  blow  on  the 
of  England,  1769,  2  vols.  4to.,  in  which  the  lists  head  with  his  battle-axe  that  he  beat  off  ha 
of  engravings  were  accompanied  by  short  me-  plume,  and  slightly  wounded  him  through  the 
moirs  and  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  their  modes  nelmet  As  he  was  ready  to  repeat  the  blov, 
of  dressi  manners,  &c.,  and  the  different  periods  Clitus  with  one  stroke  of  his  scymitar*  cot  oiT 
of  history  concerned.  He  subsequently  produced  Rosaces's  head,  and  thus  in  all  probabilitj 
»  supplementary,  volume;  and  in  1775  a  second  saved  »the  life  of  his  sovereign.  The  Mace- 
cdition  of  the  whole  work.  He  died  April  15th,  donians  then,  animated  by  the  example  of  tbeir 
1776,  in  consequence  of  an  apoplectic  fit  the  king,  attacked  the  Persians  with  new  vigor,  who 
preceding  day,  while  administering  the  sacra-  soon  after  betook  themselves  to  flight  Alexaodfr 
ment.  A  collection  of  his  correspondence  was  immediately  charged  the  enemy*s  foot  with  all 
published  by  James  Peller  Malcolm,  8vo.,  and  his  forces,  who  had  now  passed  the  river.  The 
a  continuation  of  the  Biographical  Histoiy  Persians,  disheartened  at  the  defi»t  of  their 
through  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  cavalry,  made  no  great  resistance.  The  Greek 
by  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble.  mercenaries  retired  in  good  order  to  a  neigh- 

GRANI,  from  Irish  greann,  a  beard  ;  in  our  bouring  hill,  whence  they  sent  deputies  to  Alex- 
ancient  writers,  mustaches  or  whiskers.  The  ander,  desiring  leave  to  march  off  onmolesied. 
Roman  Catholics  give  us  a  reason  why  the  cup  But  he,  instead  of  coming  to  a  parley  with  tbea, 
is  refused  to  the  laity,  Quia  barbati,  et  prolixos  rushed  ftiriously  into  the  middle  of  this  sisaD 
habent  granos,  dum  poculum  inter  epulas  su-  body;  where  lus  horse  vras  killed  -under  him. 
munt,  prius  liquore  pilos  inficiunt,  quam  ori  in-  and  he  himself  in  great  danger  of  bdng  cut  m 
fundunt.  pieces.    The  Greeki  defended  themselves  with 

GRANICUS,  a  small  river  near  the  Helles-  mcredible  valor  for  a  long  time,  but  were  al  li< 

pont  in  Lesser  Asia,  remarkable   for  the  first  almost  entirely  cut  off.    In  this  battle  the  ?th 

victory  gained  by  Alexander  the   Great  over  sians  are  said  to  have  lost  20,000  loot  and  2500 

the  armies  of  Darius.    Justin  and  Orosius  tell  horse,  and  the  Macedonians  only  fifty-five  loot 

us,  that  the  Persian  army  consisted  of  600,000  and  sixty  horse, 

foot  and  20,000  horse ;  Arrian  makes  the  foot  GRANITE.    See  Grain. 

amount  to  200,000  ;  but  Diodonis  tells  us,  that  Granite,  in  lithology,  a  genus  of  stones  of  ihi 

there  were  only  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  order  of  petrae,  belonging  to  the  class  of  saia. 

The  Macedonian  army  did  not  exceed  30,000  The  principal  constituent  parts  of  this  stone  aic 

foot   and   5000  horse.     The  Persian  -  cavalry  felt-spar  or  rhombic  quartz,  mica,  and  quaitL 

lined  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  in  order  to  These  ingredients  constitute  the  haidett  sort  of 

oppose  Alexander  wherever  he  should  attempt  granite,  and  that  most  anciently  known.   Thtf 

a  passage ;  and  the  foot  were  posted  behind  the  into  which  schoerl  enters  is  more  svbject  to  de> 

cavalry  on  an  easy  ascent.    Parmenio  wanted  composition.     They  never  have  any  paiticuUr 

Alexander  to  allow  his  troops  some  time  to  re-  texture  or  regular  form,  but  consist  of  coocbms 

fresh  themselves ;    but    he  replied,  that,  after  shapeless  masses  extremely  hard.     In  the  finer 

having  crossed  the  Hellespont,  it  would  be  a  granites  the  quarts   is  transparent;    ia  othen 

disgrace  to  him  and  his  troops  to  be  stopped  by  generally  white  or  gray,  violet  or  brown.    The 

a  rivulet.  Accordingly  a  proper  place  for  crossing  felt-spar  is  generally  the  most  copious  ingitdwat, 

the  river  was  no  sooner  found,  than  he  com-  and  of  a  white,  yellow,  red,  black,  or  biv«^ 

manded  a  strong  detachment  of  horse  to  enter ;  color.    The  mica  is  also  gray,  brown,  yell^* 

he  himself  followed  with  the  right  wing,  which  green,  red,  violet,  or  black;  and  commoolj  ^^ 

he  commanded  in  person ;  the  trumpets  in  the  least  copious.    The  schoerl  is  generally  bUn, 

mean  time  sounding,  and  loud  shouts  of  joy  and  abounds  in  the  granites  that  cootBiB  ** 

being  heard  through  the  whole  army.    The  Per-  Hence  the  color  of  the  granites  depends  piiao- 

sians  let  fly  such  showers  of  arrows  against  the  pally  on  that  of  the  spar  or  schoerl.    lo<  f*^ 

detachment  of  Macedonian  horse,  as  caused  (granites  consist  commonly  of  white  quarti,  ?H 

■one  confusion ;  several  of  their  horses  being  felt-spar,  and  gray  mica ;  the  gray  ones  of  ^^ 

killed  or  wounded.    As  they  drew  near  the  bank,  3][>Artx,  gray,  or  violet  feltrspar,  and  Uack  ouo 

a  most  bloody  engagement  ensued ;  the  Mace-  The  black  granites  commonly  ooniain  seowsi 
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,1          IfDstead  of  felt-spar;  and  the  green  usually  con-  GRANrVOROUS,  od;.  Lat^rammandvorv. 

^           tain  green  quartz.    On  exposing  granite  to  the  Eating  grain ;  living  upon  grain. 

y  •          flame  of  a  blow-pipe,  the  component  ingredients  Granwanma  birds,  u  a  ena»,  upon  the  fint  peck  of 

leparate  from  one  another.     Mr.  Gerhard,  bar-  their  bills,  caadUtinguish  the  qualities  of  hard  bodies, 

i  ■_          ing  melted  some  in  a  crucible^  found  the  felt-  which  the  sense  of  men  discerns  not  without  masti- 

spar  run  into  a  transparent  glass ;  below  it  the  c^o<>>                                                      Bromm. 

mica  lay  in  form  of  a  black  flag,  the  quartz  re-  P*aick  affords  a  soft  demulcent  nourishment,  both 

%           maining  unaltered.     It  melted  somewhat  better  «w^«-*ww«»  birds  and  mankind.           Arimtkmoi. 

p           when  all  the  three  were  powdered  and  mixed  GRANT,  w.a.  &ii.#.-v     From  Fr.  garaniir^ 

,            together;  though  even  then  the  quartz  was  still  Grani^able,  lu^'.       /  Juaiua  and  Skinner; 

discernible  by  a  magnifying  glass.    Hence  we  Grantee',  fi.«.           >  perhaps,  as  Minsheu 

^            may  explain  the  reason  why  grains  of  a  white  Grantor',  n. «.          1  thinks,  from  Lat.  fr»- 

r^          color  are  sometimes  found  in  volcanic  lavas^  Grah'ted,  ^w^        JtuUo,  or  rather  from 

'           The  mixture  of  mica  prevents  the  silex  or  quartz  gratM  or  graiificor.    To  admit  that  which  is  not 

from  splitting  or  craclcing ;  and  hence  its  infu-  T^  proved ;  to  allow ;  to  yield ;  to  concede, 

sibility  and  iise  in  furnace-building.    Granites  There  are  four  meanings  to  this  word,  to  give ; 

are  seldom  slabr  or  laminated.    In  those  of  a  ^  convey ;    to  admit ;    to  bestow  something 

close  texture,  the  quartz  and  schoerl  predomi-  ^hich  cannot  be  claimed  by  right  A  grantor  is 

nate.    They  take  a  good  polish ;  for  wnich  rea-  ^^  by  whom  any  grant  is  made :  a  grantee  he  Co 

son  the  Egyptians  formerly,  and  the  Italians  ^hom  it  is  made.    Grant,  a  gift;  a  boon;  it 

still,  work  them  into  large  pieces  of  ornamental  ^^  |n  l&w  a  special  meatfing ;  and  is  '  A  gift  in 

architecture,  for  which  they  are  extremely  fit,  as  writing  of  such  a  thing  as  cannot  aptly  be  passed 

not  being  liable  to  decay  in  the  air.     Wallerius  of  conveyed  by  word  only ;  as  rent,  reversions, 

describes  eighteen  species  of  granites,  besides  services,  advowsons  in  gross,  common  in  gross, 

many  others  akin  to  this  genus.   Those  described  tithes,  &c.,  or  made  by  such  persons  as  cannot 

by  Uronstedt  are,  1.  Ix>ose  or  friable,  which  give  but  by  deed,  as  the  king,  and  all  bodies 

comes  from  France,  and  is  used  at  the  brass-  politic;  which  differences  be  often  in  speech 

works  for  casting  that  metal  in.    2.  Hard  or  neglected,  and  then  is  taken  generally  for  every 

compact,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  red  Z^^  whatsoever,  made  of  any  thing  by  any  per- 

and  gray.    The  former  is  met  with  of  two  kinds;  son;   and  he  that  granteth  it  is  named    the 

viz.  fine-grained,  from  Swappari  in  Lapland,  or  grantor,  and  he  to  whom  it  is  made  the  grantee, 

coarse-grained,  from  the  province  of  Dalame  in  A  thing  is  said  to  be  in  grant,  which  cannot  be 

Sweden.    The  gray,  witn  other  colors,  is  met  assigned  vrithout  deed.' 

with  on  the  coast  round  Stockholm  and  Norland  The  God  of  Israel  gnmt  thee  thy  petition  that  thou 

ID  Sweden.     '  That  granite  may  be  produced,'  hast  asked  of  him.                               1  Sam.  vviii. 

says  Kirwan,  '  at  this  day,  from  the  agglutina-  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  gentiles  granted  repent- 

tion  of  its  own  sand,  we  have  an  evident  proof  in  "**•  ^"^^  ^"^•«                                   ^^^  «"*•  18. 

the  mole  constructed  in  the  Oder  in  tne  year  T""  Onmi  ns  ladie  shene 

1 722 ;  it  is  350  feet  in  length,  fifty-four  in  height,  ^****  of  as,  of  thy  grace  a  bone. 

of  that  breadth  at  top,  and  144  at  bottom ;  the  •,  .       ,  .,           ^^TT'  .«««•  V  ^«■"•• 

walU  were  made  of  blocks   of  granite,   fa»-  fJJ!1w  .m  ^k^IT^I     !i' "" 

^       ja     '^*   •                      ..t.      L*  I     °.         J     '.1  Folke  that  wmch  he  beseehen  the. 

tened  with  iron  cramps,  the  chinks  stopped  with  ^hat  ihoagramien  as,  now,  gode  lame 

moss,  and  the  space  between  the  walls  filled  And  let  oar  workes  have  gode  name.           U. 

with  granite  sand  ;  this  sand,  by  the  oozing  of  This  thing  was  gramiei  and  oar  other  swore 

the  water  impregnated  vrith  iron,  or  other  causes.  With  full  glad  herte. 

is  now  at  last  rendered  so  hard  and  compact  as  Id,  Prologue  to  CanUrhmy  Tdlet. 

to  prevent  any  more  water  from  traversing  it,  All  the  land  is  the  qaeen's,  nnless  there  be  some 

and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  natural  gra-  9'^ont  of  any  part  thereof,  to  be  shewed  from  her 

nitft.*    It  is  for  this  reason  that  granite  is  so  ™Wty.                                                   Sponter, 

much  used  in  the  improved  roads  round  about  They  gather  out  of  Scriptare  general  roles  to  be 

London,  which  have  been  what  is  commonly  followed  in  making  laws*,  and  so,  in  effect,  they 

called  Macadamised.     See  Roads.  plainly  grani,  that  we  ourselves  may  lawfully  make 

GRANITELLO,  a  genus  of  stones  of  the  l*^  '•'  »*»•  church.                                 Hooker. 

order  of  petrs,  belong^ngto  the  class  of  saxa.  But  of  this  so  large  a  groni,  we  are  content  not  to 

There  are  two  species :  1.  That  composed  of  dis-  take  advantage.                                             /d. 

tinct  particles,  found  in  several  of  the  moun-  Didst  thou  not  kill  this  king? 

tainous  parts  of  Sweden.      In  some  of  these  — I^roniye.                          Skahpoan, 

there  is  a  predominance  of  quartzose  particles,  in  .  Sappose,  which  yet  I  gromi  not,  thy  desire 

others   of  micaceous;    in  which   last   case   the  A  moment  eWer  than  my  nval  fire. 

Stone  is  slaty,  and  easUy  split  2.  That  composed  ^"  **^"~  ^  '~"*  '"^  ^^  "*'*•  P~^*  ^j,^^^ 

of  convoluted  particles.    It  is  met  vrith  of  dif-  ^his  gra^  destroys  all  yon  have  urged  beforTS 

ferent  colors,  as  whitish,   gray,   greenish,  and  Courtiers  jostle  for  a  grtmt, 

reddish.     Bodi  diese  kinds  of  stone  are  used  in  And  when  they  break  their  friendship  plead  their 

building  furnaces,  on  account  of  the  powerful  want.                                                    Id, 

resistance  they  nuike  to  the  fire ;  but  the  latter  Grami  that  the  fates  have  firmed,  by  their  decree* 

is  preferable  to  the  other,  on  account  of  its  con-  The  Trojan  race  to  reign  in  Italy.          Id.  JBneid, 

taining  a  little  of  a  refractory  clayish  substance.  To  smooth  the  way  for  popery  in  Mary's  time,  the 

It  is  likewise  of  great  use  in  mills,  where  the  granteet  were  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  the  possession 

fellow  is  a  coarse  sand-stone.  of  the  abbey-lands.                                     Swi/I. 
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GllANT  (Sir  William),  an  eroinem  lawyer,  king  to  all  his  subjects  at  large.  And  therein 
wa^  born  at  Elchies,  in  the  county  of  Moray,  they  differ  from  certain  other  letters  of  the  kiog^ 
Scotland,  in-  the  year  1755,  and  having  com-  sealed  also  with  his  great  seal,  but  directed  U> 
])leted  his  education  at  the  college  of  Aberdeen,  particular  persons  and  for  particular  purposes: 
removed  to  London,  where  he  enjoyed  the  pa-  which  therefore,  not  being  designed  tor  public 
tronage  and  friendship  of  his  uncle,  a  respecta-  inspection,  are  closed  up  and  sealed  on  the  out- 
ble  merchant.  He  was  entered  of  the  inns  of  side,  and  are  thereupon  called  writs-close,  litene 
coun,  and  at  the  regular  period  admitted  to  the  clausa;  and  are  recorded  in  the  close-rolls,  in 
bar,  after  which  he  passed  over  to  Leyden,  the  same  manner  as  the  others  are  in  the  patent 
where  he  studied  the  civil  law.  He  next  rolls. — ^  Comm,  346,  c.  21. 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and,  reaching  Quebec,  Grant  (Francis),  lord  Cullen,  an  emiDent 
acted  for  some  time  as  attorney -general  there,  lawyer  and  judge  of  Scotland,  was  bom  about 
during  the  absence  of  that  law  officer.  Shortly  1650,  and,  having  entered  as  an  advocate,  made 
after  hb  return  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  a  distinguished  figure  at  the  Revolution,  by  op 
for  the  borough  of  Shaftesbury  ;  and  afterwards  poeing  the  old  lawyers,  who  warmly  argued  on 
in  successive  parliaments  tor  Windsor  and  the  inability  of  the  convention  of  estates  to  make 
for  Banffshire.  He  was  also  appointed  soli-  any.  disposition  of  the  crown.  The  abilities  be 
citor-general  to  queen  Charlotte,  consort  of  showed  in  fiivor  of  the  Revolution  recommended 
George  III.,  and  afterwards  made  roaster  of  bim  to  an  extensive  practice;  in  which  he  ac- 
the  rolls,  and  a  privy-counsellor.  His  repu-  quired  so  much  honor,  that,  when  the  union 
tat  ion  as  a  lawyer  is  deservedly  high,  and  there  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  in  agitation, 
were  fewer  appeals  from  his  decisions  than  queen  Anne,  without  application,  created  him 
from  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  a  baronet,  with  a  view  of  securing  his  interest  in 
died  at  Barion-house,  Dawlish,  Devonshire,  that  measure;  and  soon  after  made  him  a  lord 
on  the  25lh  of  May,  1832,  in  the  77lh  yeai  of  session.  The  same  talents  that  recommended 
of  his  age.  him  to  this  honorable  office,  were  conspicuous  in 

Grant,  in  law.    To  every  good  grant,  it  is    thedischargeof  it;  which  he  continued  for  twenty 
said,  the  following  things  are  requisite :  1 .  That    years  with  the  highest  reputation ;  when,  after  an 
tliere  be  a  person  able  to  grant.    2.  A  person    illness  which  lasted  but  three  days,  he  expired 
capable  of  the  thing  granted.    3.  That  there  be    without  agony  on  March  16th,  1726. 
a  thing  grantable.    4.  That  it  be  granted  in  such        Grant  (Charles),  an  eminent  and  mostbene- 
manner  as  the  law  requires.    5.  That  there  be  an    volent  East  India  proprietor  and  director,  bora 
uixreement  to,  and  acceptance  of,  the  thing  grant-    in  Scotland  in  1746,  was  by  the  death  of  bis  fa- 
cd,  by  him  to  whom  made.  And,  6,  There  ought    ther  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden  left  to  the  care  of 
to  be  an  attornment  where  needful. — Co.  Lit.  73.    his  uncle,  who  sent  him  out  to  India.     Here  he 
iiut  grants  and  conveyances  are  good  without    soon  found  patronage  in  the  civil  service,  and 
attornment  of  tenants,  notice  being  given  them    in  1770  returned  to  Scotland  and  married.    In 
of  the  grants,  by  stat.  4  Anne  c.  Id,  §  9.    Grants    1772  he  went  out  to  Bengal  as  a  writer,  and  was 
are  taken  most  strongly  against  the  grantor  in    shortly  after  appointed  secretary  to  the  board  of 
favor  of  the  grantee :  the  grantee  himself  is  to    trade.     In  this  situation  he  became  the  patron 
take  by  the  grant  immediately,  and  not  a  stranger,    of  various  Christian  missions,  and  in  1790,  on 
or  any  in  futuro;  and  if  a  grant  be  made  to  a    his  return  to  England,  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
man  and  his  heirs,  he  may  assign  at  his  pleasure,    East  India  direction,  and  in  the  house  of  com- 
though  the  word  *  assigns'  be  not  expressed.  —    mens.    He  now  wrote  his  important  Observa- 
Lat.  1,  Saund.  322.    The  use  of  any  thing  being    tions  on  the  State  of  Society  among  the  Asiatic 
granted,  all  is  granted  necessary  to  etijoy  such    Subjects  of  Great   Britain,  which  in  1813  the 
use :  and  in  the  grant  of  a  thing,  what  is  requi-    house  of  commons  caused  to  be  printed  for  the 
site  for  the  obtaining  thereof  is  included. — Co.    use  of  its  members.    Mr.  Grant  was  also  one  of 
Lit.  65.    So  that  if  timber  trees  are  granted,  the    the  commissioners  appointed  by  parliament  to 
grantee  may  come  upon  the  grantor's  ground  to    superintend  the  buiuiing  of  new  churches ;  t 
cut  and  carry  them  away.    See  Gifts.  member  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 

GllANT  OF  TUE  KiNu.  The  king's  grants  are  Knowledge;  and  a  vice-president  of  the  Bible 
matters  of  public  record:  for  the  king's  excel-  Society.  His  death  took  place  October  31st,  1825. 
l^ncy  is  so  high  in  the  law,  that  no  freehold  may  GRANTHAM,  a  borough  and  market  town 
begiven  to,  nor  derived  from,  him,  but  by  matter  of  Lincolnshire,  on  the  road  from  London  to 
of  record.  To  this  end  a  variety  of  offices  are  York.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman 
erected,  communicating  in  a  regular  subordina-  station.  It  is  governed  by  an  alderman  and 
tion  one  with  another,  through  which  all  the  twelve  justices  of  the  peace,  a  recorder,  a  coro- 
kind's  grants  must  pass,  and  be  transcribed  and  ner,an  escheater,  and  twelve  common-councillors. 
enrolled ;  that  the  same  may  be  inspected  by  his  It  has  a  fine  large  church  with  a  stone  spire,  one 
officers,  who  will  inform  him  if  any  thing  con-  of  tlie  loftiest  in  England,  being  300  feet  high; 
tained  therein  is  improper,  or  unlawful  to  be  and  which  appears  to  lean  to  one  side.  Gran- 
granted.  These  grants,  whether  of  lands,  ho-  tham  has  a  good  free  school,  where  Sir  Isaac 
nors,  liberties,  franchises,  or  aught  besides,  are  Newton  received  his  first  education,  besides  two 
contained  in  charters  or  letters  patent ;  that  is  charity  schools.  It  sends  two  members  to  Par^ 
open  letters,  literx  patentes :  so  called  because  liament,  and  is  seated  on  the  Witham,  thirty 
they  »re  not  sealed  up,  but  exposed  to  open  miles  south  of  Lincoln,  and  110  north  of  London, 
▼iew,  with  the  great  seal  pendant  at  the  bottom  :  GRANVILLE  (George),  lord  Lansdowne, 
and  are  usually  directed  or  addressed  by  the    was  descended  from  the  ^mily  of  Rollo, the  first 
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duke  of  Normandy.    At  eleiren  years  of  age  ne  With  ui  exoellent  ni  trotcope,  wliero  th«  tu^9d 

was  seot  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  •y  <>i<l  •««  but  a  greea  powder,  the  aetitted  eya 

the  age  of  thirteen  admitted  M.A.,  having,  be-  «>»W  diMern  particular  grmmUi,  tome  blue,  and 

lore  he  was  twelve,  spoken  a  poetical  address  of  •omey«llow.                               Bojfk  m  Coiomn, 

his  own  composition   to  the  duchess  of  York,  .    ^  *»'^«  ob^enred,  m  m»y  birde,  the  gullet,  befor. 

when  she  visited  the  University.     In  1696  his  ^  ^^^  ^^'^  *^"  g«x.rd.  to  be  mudb  dilated   and 

comedy  called   the  She  Gallants  was  acted  at  ^>^>;-««.  o'.  "  »^  ^«' ^T--^'^*  T«^^ 

^vtwcu J  Jr        1  .     T  .     v«ii«uw   w«  «.vc«  «*  ^£  gi^daiet,  each  whereof  was  provided  with  lU  ex- 

the  theatre  royal  in  Lincoln  s  Inn-nelds,  as  was  cretory  veesel.                                               Rag 

his  tr^edy  called  Heroic  Love  in  1698.  In  1702  The  juice  of  grapes,  inspiaMted  by  heat,  granulai$, 

he  translated  into  English  the  second  Olynthian  mto  sugar.                                                   Shtrai, 

of  Demosthenes.     He  was  M.  P.  for  the  county  Tenu  in  wounds,  by  resisting  the  growth  of  the 

of  Cornwall  in   1710;  afterwards  secretary  of  little  gramdatiomt  of  the  flesh,  in  process  of  time  har« 

war,  comptroller  of  the  household,  then  treasurer,  den  them,  and  in  that  manner  produce  a  fistula. 

and  one  of  the  privy  council.    In  1711  he  was  Bha^i  Sim/erp. 

created  baron  Luisdowne.    On  the  accession  of  Gravulatiov,  in  chemistry,  is  an  operation 

Icing  George  I.  in  1714  he  was  removed  from  by  which  metallic  substances  are  reduced  into 

his  treasurer's  place;  and  in  1715  entered  his  small  roundish  particles,  to  facilitate  their  com- 

protest  against  tbe  bills  for  attainting  lord  Bo-  bination  with  otner  substances.    This  operation 

lingbroke  and  the  duke  of  Ormond.  He  entered  consists  only  in  pouring  the  melted  metal  slowly 

into  tbe  scheme  for  raising  an  insurrection  in  Into  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  which  is  in  the 

tbe  west  of  England ;  and  was  committed  to  the  mean  time  to  be  agitated  with  a  broom.    With 

Tower,  where  he  continued  two  years.    In  1719  melted  copper,  however,  which  is  apt  to  explode 

he  made  a  speech  in  the  house  of  lords  against  with  great  violence  on  the  contact  of  water,  some 

the  bill  to  prevent  occasional  conformity.    In  precautions  are  to  be  observed^    In  the  brass 

1722  he  withdrew  to  France,  and  continued  works  at  Bristol,  copper  is  granulated,  without 

abroad  nearly  ten  years.    At  his  return,  in  1732,  danger  of  explosion,  oy  letting  it  fall  in  small 

he  published  a  fine  edition  of  his  Works  in  2  drops  into  a  large  cistern  of  cold  water  covered 

Tols.  quarto.    He  died  in  1735,  leaving  no  male  with  a  brass  plate.    In  the  middle  of  the  plate  is 

issue.  an  aperture  in  which  is  secured  with  Sturbridge 

Granville,  a  considerable  walled  searport  clay  a  small  vessel,  whose  capacity  does  not  ex- 
town  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  in  the  depart-  ceed  a  spoonfiil,  perforated  with  many  minute 
ment  of  La  Manche.  It  stands  on  a  peninsular  holes  through  which  the  copper  passes.  A  stream 
rock,  and  has  two  suburbs.  It  has  a  consi-  of  cold  water  passes  through  the  cistern.  If 
derable  traffic  with  the  neighbouring  island  of  allowed  to  grow  hot,  the  copper  will  fidl  to  the 
Jersey;  and  fisheries  all  along  the  coast.  It  bottom,  and  run  into  flat  pieces  instead  of  gnt- 
sends  out  a  number  of  vessels  to  Newfoundland,  nulating.  Lead  or  tin  may  be  granulated  by 
Population  5000.  Twelve  miles  north-west  of  pouring  them  when  melted  into  a  box;  the  in- 
Avranches,  and  thirteen  S.S.W.  of  Coutanccs.  temal  suHace  of  which  is  nibbed  with  powdered 

Gaamville,  a  fertile  country  of  North  Caro-  chalk,  and   the  box  strongly  shaken  till  the 

Una,  in  Hillsbury  district,  bounded  on  the  south-  grains,  have  become  solid.    Metals  are  granu- 

east  by  Warren  county,  south  by  Wake,  south-  lated,  because  their  ductility  renders  them  incdr 

west  and  west  bv  Orange,  and  north  by  Virginia,  pable  of  being  pounded,  and  because  filing  is 

Williamsborough  is  the  capital.  long  and  tedious,  and  miffht  render  the  metal 

Gravvtlle,  a    post    town    of  Washington  impure  by  an  admixture  of  iron  fiom  the  file, 

county.  New  York,  near  which   is  a  valuable  uRAP£,n.«.                "x     Fr.  groppe;  Ita- 

marble  quarry.    It  is  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Grap^stone,  fi.«.         f  liangra/jpo,  gratpo  ; 

Whitehall,  and  sixty  north-east  of  Albany.    Po-  Grape -htacintb,  n. «.  4  Belg.  mppe ;  feut. 

pulation  3717.  Grap£'-shot,  fi.«.         J  trmien.     The  fruit 

GRAN'ULE,  n. «.            ^       Fr.   gramder^  of  the  vine,  and  the  seed  contained  in  the  grape ; 

Gran'olous,  01^*.             f  granuiatkm  ;  Lat.  a  flower ;  shot  of  a  peculiar  kind  used  in  battle. 

Gran'ulary,  a4f.              \granum.       Small  And  thoo  thalt  not  glean  thy  Tineyard.  neither 

Grai/ulate,  w.  It.  &  r*  a.  i  compact  particles  shalt  thou  gather  every  grape  of  thy  vineyard  ;  thou 

Granula'tion,  n.  $.          J  like   grains.      To  ihalt  leave  them  for  the  poor  and  stranger, 

granulate  is  to  break  into  small  masses  or  raise  Leo.  six.  10. 

in  small  asperities  ;  it  is  also  a  surgical   term.  For  no  man,  at  the  firtte  stroke, 

descriptive  of  the  process  by  which  ulcers  are  Ne  may  not  fel  adoone  an  oke — 

healed,  firom  the  resemblance  of  their  surfaces  N«'  ^  «he  reisins  have  the  wine 

to  clusters  of  small  grains— these  are  named  TiU  ^wqw  be  ripe  and  wel  aline, 

granulations.     Granulation  is  also  the  act  of  .    .          .       ^'•««*'-  Romami  of  the  Rom. 

...        *«i    •  A       ^1 J  -.-.•^«    *!.«*  ;*  And  sometimes  floores  spring  as  m  a  mede, 

pounng  melted  metal  into  cold  water,  that  i  Sometime,  a  vine  and  ^^hite  and  rede! 

may  granulate  or  congeal  into  small  grains :  it  /^^  'jj^  FnmlteUmu  TaU, 

is  generally  done  through  a  colander,  or  a  birchen  ^^ i^^  j^^  Death's  hand  the  grapetumo  proves 

broom.    Gunpowder  and  some  salts  are  likewise  Xt  strong  as  thunder  is  in  Jove's.             Cbwfay. 

saiu  *o  be  granulated,  firom  their  resemblance  to  Anacreon,  for  thy  sake 

gninorseed.  Granule  is  a  small  compact  particle.  I  of  the  grapo  no  mention  make ; 

3ikalUoal,  with  solphor  and  nitre,  proportionably  Bre  my  Anacreon  by  thee  fell, 

vtaed.  tempered,  and  formed  into  gramdmg  bodies.  Coned  plant,  I  loved  thee  well.             Id. 

44^  mik»  ap  that  powder  which  is  osed  for  guns.  When  obedient  Nature  knows  his  wil., 

BnmM^t  Vtdgmr  Kmmn.  A  fly,  WigrapuUm,  or  a  hair  can  kiU.       Frisr. 
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Hera  an  the  yinet  in  early  flower  deacried* 
flere  grapu  discoloured  on  the  vunny  side.    Pept, 
Within  a  cable's  length  their  vessels  lay 
Off  Ismail^  and  commenced  a  cannonade 
Which  was  returned  with  interest  I  may  say. 
And  oy  a  fire  of  musquetry  and  grape 
And  shells  and  shot  of  every  size  and  shape. 

Grape.    See  Vitis. 

Grape  Hyacymth.    See  Hyacinthus. 

Grape  Mangrove,  Grape  Sea-side.  Two 
species  of  polygonum. 

Grape-shot,  in  artillery,  is  a  combination  of 
smalt  shot,  put  into  a  thick  canvas  bag,  and 
corded,  strongly  together,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  cylinder,  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  ball  adapted  to  the  cannon.  The  number  of 
shot  in  a  grape  varies  according  to  the  service  or 
size  of  the  guns :  in  sea-service  nine  is  always 
the  number ;  but  by  land  it  is  increased  to  any 
number  or  size,  from  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  in 
weight  to  three  or  four  pounds.  In  sea-service 
the  bottoms  and  pins  are  made  of  iron,  whereas 
those  used  by  lana  are  of  wood. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  number 
and  sorts  of  shot  contained  in  the  grape,  for  guns 
of  different  species : — 


Guns. 


Species  of 

Shot  in  die 

Grape. 


Number 
in  each. 


Number 

in.  each 

Box. 


42  pounders 

32 

24 

18 

12 

9 

6 

4 


41b. 
3 

U 
1 

13  oz. 

8 

6 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


4 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

20 

20 


GRAPHICAL,  a4f.  3       Greek  ypo^oi,  to  de- 
Graph'ically,  adv.  5  scribe.  Weil  delineated : 
in  a  picturesque  manner. 

Write  with  a  needle,  or  bodkin,  or  knife,  or  the 
like,  when  the  fruit  of  trees  an  young ;  for,  as  they 
grow,  so  the  letters  will  grow  more  large  and  ^aphi- 
cal.  Baeon't  Natural  HUtitry, 

The  hyena  adorata,  or  civet-cat,  is  delivered,  and 
graphically  described  by  Castellus.  Browne, 

GRAPHOMETER,  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment, otherwise  called  a  semicircle ;  the  use  of 
which  is  to  observe  any  angle  whose  vertex 
is  at  the  centre  of  the  instrument  in  any  plane 
(though  it  is  most  commonly  horizontal,  or 
nearly  so),  and  to  find  how  many  degrees  it 
contains. 

GRA'PNEL,  n.f.  ¥r,  grapin,  A  small  an- 
chor belonging  to  a  little  vessel.  A  grappling 
!ron,  with  which  in  fight  one  ship  fastens  on  ano- 
ther. 

In  goth  the  grapenel  so  full  of  crokes  ; 
Among  the  ropes,  ran  the  shering  hokes. 

Chaucer,  Legende  cfgood  Women, 

Grapn£lu<^,  or  Grapplings,  are  fitted  with 
four  or  five  flukes  or  claws,  and  commonly  used 
to  ride  a  boat  or  other  small  vessel. 


GRAPTLE,r.  It.,  fi.fl.&r      Teut.  graUe- 
Orap'plement.        [n.!.  |  lertygraj^n;  from 

Goth,  fro^  kraff",  thenand. — ^Thomson.    Ger. 

krappeiUf  to  seize.    To  contend  as  wrestlers; 

to  engage  in  close  fight :  an  iron  instnimegt  by 

which  one  ship  fastens  on  another. 

As  two  wild  boares  together  gmppUmg  go, 
Chaufing  and  fbming  choler  each  against  his  fo. 

Spen»er't  Faerie  Qweeee. 
They  catching  hold  of  him,  as  down  he  lent. 
Him  backward  overthrew,  and  down  him  stayed 
With  their  rude  hands  and  griesly  grappiement, 

Speetetm 
In  the  grappie  1  l)oarded  them  ;  on  the  initaot 
they  got  clear  of  Our  ship,   so  I  alone  became  their 
prisoner.  S^akepeare,  Bamkt, 

Grapple  your  minds  to  stemage  of  the  navy. 
And  leave  your  England  as  dead  midnight  still. 

Shakipmn. 
Ill  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 
To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Id. 

For  Hippagines,  vessels  for  the  transporting  of 
horse,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Saliminians;  {otgrap, 
pUng  hooks  to  Anacharsis.  He^m, 

"niey  must  be  also  practised  in  all  the  locks  and 
gripes  of  wrestling,  as  need  may  often  be  in  fight  lo 
tngg,  or  grapple,  and  to  close.  Jfi/(oK. 

As  when  earth's  ton,  Antaeus  atrove 
With  Jove's  Alcides,  and,  oft  foiled,  still  rose 
Fresh  from  his  fall,  and  fiercer  ^rajipie  joined, 
Throttled  at  length  in  the  air,  expired  and  fell. 

Living  virtue,  all  atchievements  past, 
Heets  envy,  still  to  grapple  with  at  last 

FfoUer. 

Sometimes,  from  fighting  squadrons  of  each  fleet. 
Two  grappling  ^tnas  on  the  ocean  meet. 
And  English  fires  with  Belgian  flames  contend. 

JJrgdent 
Qr  did  hu  genius 
Know  mine  the  stronger  demon,  feared  the  gnpple, 
And,  looking  round  him,  found  this  nook  of  fate. 
To  skulk  behind  my  tword.  Id.  Von  Sebatlian, 

Does  he  think  that  he  can  grapple  with  divine  ven- 
geance, and  endure  the  everlasting  burnings  1  SohA, 
Antaus  here  and  stem  Alcides  strive. 
And  both  the  grappling  statues  seem  lo  live. 


Bgrw. 


Like  one  who  grapplet  with  his  enemy 
And  strives  to  strangle  him. 

GRASP,  V.  a.,  V.  n.,  8c  n.  f .  1      Teut.  gratpen ; 

Grasp'er,  n.  f .  y  Ital.  gnupare.  To 

bold;  to  seize;  to  catch;  to  struggle;  figan- 
tively  to  encroach  or  covet  The  substantive 
signifies  possession,  or  the  power  of  seizing. 

And  hastily  retoumed  into  that  plaee  age. 
And  fond  this  blynd  seching  on  hondes  and  on  kae, 
Graxping  all  aboute  to  find,  that  he  had  lore. 

Chaucer.   The  Merchantee  Seeoni  Tak. 

See,  hit  faee  is  black,  and  full  of  blood ; 
His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that^mipl 
And  tugged  for  life.  ^Mkepeare.  Hemrg  f»» 

I  would  not  be  the  villaiin  that  thou  think'tt 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  gre^» 
4nd  the  rich  East  to  boot.  Id,  Ma^btih. 

They  looked  upon  it  as  their  own,  and  had  it  cTen 
within  their  ^ratp,  Qaremim, 

This  grasping  of  the  militia  of  the  kbgdom  into 
their  own  hands,  was  desired  the  summer  before. 

H 
Within  the  direful  ^ray 
Of  savage  hunger,  or  i  savage  heat. 
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Tn  hit  right  hand 
GratpiHg  ten  thoiuand  thnnden,  which  he  lent 
Before  him,  toeh  as  in  tiieir  loolt  infixed 
Plagues.  MUUm'M  ParmUm  Xesf. 

O  fool  that  I  am,  that  Ihooght  I  eoold  gnup  water, 
and  bind  the  wind.  Sgdmtg, 

Doom,  as  they  please,  my  empire  not  to  stand, 
111  gra$p  my  sceptre  with  my  dying  hand.    Dtjfdm, 
Like  a  miser  'midst  his  store. 
Who  sr^V*  '^  grtupt  till  he  can  hold  no  more. 

id. 
This  hand  and  tword  hath  been  acquainted  well ; 
It  would  have  come  before  into  my  ^raip» 
To  kill  the  rarisher.  Id.  Don  Skbartim* 

The  left  arm  is  a  little  defaced,  though  any  one 
may  see  it  Held  something  in  iu  $nup  formerly. 

Addi 

Kings,  by  gnafimg  more  than  they  can  hold. 

Pint  made  their  subjects,  by  oppression,  bold. 

m 

So  endless  and  exorbitant  are  the  desires  of  men, 
thai  ihey  inll  graip  at  all,  and  can  form  no  scheme 
of  perfect  happiness  with  less.  8»ift, 

For  wbat  are  men  who  ^roip  at  preise  sublime. 
But  bubbles  on  the  rapid  stream  of  time  f      Yomtg. 


Groie  when  yon  will,  you  shall  not  house  with : 


GRASSyfi.  f.&v.  n. 
Grass'-plot,  n.  f. 
Grass't,  ad^. 
Gras'sikess,  n.9, 

Gra'sIER,!!.!. 

Grass'-hopper,  fl.  «. 

GraSS'-POLA,  11.  f. 

Graze,  v.  n.  fc  v.  a. 
Ora'zer,  n.  f . 
Gra'zifr,  n.  f. 


r 


Sax.  3paef ;  Swed. 
Goth.y  and  Bele.  grog  ; 
Teut.  gran;  a  Greek 
aype»tfn£(aypoc>afieId.) 
— MiDsheu.  Thecom- 
herbage  of  the 


mon 


field;  a  level  covered 
with  grass.  Grasier 
and  grazier,  one  who 
feeds    cattle.     Grass- 


hopper, a  small  insect  that  bops  in  the  summer. 
Grass-pola,  and  grass  of  Parnassus,  plants.  Graze, 
to  eat  grass ;  to  touch  slightly  over  a  surface ;  to 
feed. 

Ye  are  grown  fat  as  the  heifer  at  ^rott,  and  bellow 
as  bulls.  /sr.  1.  11. 

— — i— — — «• ;  but  one  within,  wel  might 
Peiceve  all  the  that  yeden,  there  without. 

Into  the  felde,  that  woe,  on  every  side. 
Covered  with  com  and  ^rott,  that,  out  of  doubt, 
Tho  one  would  seken  all  the  worlde  wide. 
So  rich  a  field  could  not  be  espyde. 

Chaueer.  The  FUmre  and  the  Leafs, 
And  as  I  could,  this  freshe  floure  I  grette, 
Kncling  alwaie — till  it  unclosed  was — 
Upon  the  small,  and  soft,  and  swete  gnu 
That  woe  with  flourea  swete  embrouded. 

id.  Prologue  to  the  Legende  of  Good  We 
Land  arable,  driven,  or  worn  to  the  proof. 
With  oats  ye  may  sow  it,  the  sooner  to  ^rott. 
More  soon  to  be  pasture,  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

Tn 

Ne  did  he  leave  the  mountains  bare  unseen, 
Kor  the  rank  graug  fens  delights  untryed. 

aoeneof, 
And  shriU  ^roMftuppsri  chirped  them  round  *, 
All  which  the  ayrie  echo  did  resound. 

Id.   VirgWiGmH. 
Mark  then  a  bounding  valour  in  our  English, 
That  being  dead,  like  to  the  bnlleU  graring. 
Breaks  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief. 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 

Shahepeate,  Aenfy  Vm 
Her  waggon  spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs. 
The  cover  of  the  wings  of  gramhoppert,    Shakapean. 
Here  on  this  grau-pht,  in  this  very  place. 
Come  and  sport.  fd.   Tempett, 

The  greatest  of  my  pride  is  to  see  my  ewes  graze, 
and  my  lamba  sock.  Id,  A»  Yon  Like  It. 


Jacob  groMod  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep.  Id, 

As  every  state  lay  neat  to  the  other  that  was  op> 
pressed,  so  the  fire  perpetually  gnmed,  Baeon, 

All  graaien  prefei  Iheir  cattle  firom  meaner  pas- 
tares  to  better.  Id, 

Physicians  advise  their  patients  to  move  into  aire 
which  are  plain  champaigns,  but  grommg,  and  not 
overgrown  with  heath.  Id, 

The  sewers  must  be  kept  so  as  the  water  may  not 
stay  too  long  in  the  spring  ;  for  then  the  ground  con- 
tinneth  the  wet,  whereby  it  will  never  groMe  to  pur- 
pose that  year.  Id, 
O  happy  man,  saithhe,  that,  lo !  I  see 
QtoMmg  his  catde  in  those  pleasant  fields. 
If  he  but  know  his  good  !      Zloiuej't  Cmd  War, 
Gende    peace,    which    filleth  the   husbandman's 
bams,  the  gnudtr'a  folds,  and  the  tradesman's  shop. 

BomeL 
I  was  at  first  as  other  beasts,  that  graae 
The  trodden  herb  of  abject  thoughts  and  low. 

Jfiton. 
Raised  of  grat^  turf 
Their  table  was,  and  mossy  seats  had  round.     Id, 
Tho  beef  being  young,   and  only  ^nui-fed,  was 
thin,  light,  and  moist,  and  not  of  a  substance  to  en- 
dure the  salt.  r««pfo. 

The  part  of  your  garden  next  your  house  should  be 
a  parterre  for  flowen,  or  gramplott  bordered  for 
flowen.  Id, 

Their  steeds  around. 
Free  from  their  harness,  groMe  the  floweiy  ground. 

Drgden* 
Leaving  in  the  fields  his  gramng  cows. 
He  sought  himself  some  hospitable  house.         Id, 
The  mon  ignoble  throng 
Attend  their  stately  steps,  and  slowly  grate  along. 

Id, 
This  Neptune  gave  him,  when  he  gave  to  keep 
His  scaly  flocks  that  graae  the  watery  deep.  Id, 

The  most  in  fields,  like  herded  beasts,  lie  down. 
To  dews  obnoxious,  on  the  grae^  floor.  Id, 

Some  graae  their  land  till  Christmas,  and  some 
longer.  Mortimer, 

A  third  sort  ot  grating  ground  is  that  near  the  sea» 
which  is  commonly  very  rich  land.  Id, 

They  are  much  valued  by  our  modem  planten  to 
adorn  their  walks  and  graeo-ploti.  Id, 

His  flock  daily  crops 
Their  verdant  dinner  from  the  mossy  turf 
Sufficient :  after  them  the  cackling  goose. 
Close  grasier,  finds  wherewith  to  ease  her  want 

PhUipe 

There  silver  lakes  with  verdant  shadows  crowned. 
Disperse  a  grateful  chillness  all  around ; 
The  groMAopper  avoids  the  untainted  air. 
Nor  in  the  midst  of  summer  ventures  there.  Addieon. 

The  women  were  of  such  an  enormous  stature,  that 
we  appeared  as  graaekeppen  before  them. 

Id,  Spoetator. 

Hii  confusion  increased  when  he  found  the  alder- 
man's father  to  be  a  graaier.  Id, 

When  the  fresh  Spring  in  all  her  stata  is  crowned. 
And  high  luxurainr  ^rojt  o'enpreads  the  ground. 
The  lab'rer  with  bending  scythe  is  seen 
Shaving  the  surface  of  ihe  weaving  green.         Oag, 

The  lamba  with  wolves  shall  grate  the  verdant  mead. 

Pope, 
He  hath  a  house  and  bam  in  repair,  and  a  field  or 
two  to  grate  hu  cows,  with  a  garden  and  orchard. 

amft. 
Bat  for  a  blooming  nymph  will  ptts, 
last  fifteen,  coming  summer's  gran,  tim 


880  GRASSES. 

Grass,  in  botany,  is  defined  to  be  a  plant  hav-  one  at  first  sivbt .  Would  not  any  one  be  looked 

ing  simple  leaves,  a  stem  generally  jointed  and  on  as  wild  who  should  sow  wheat,  barley,  oats, 

tubular,  a  husky  calyx  (called  gluma),  and  the  rye,  peas,  beans,  vetches,  buck-^heat,  turnips, 

seed  single.     Hence  wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c.,  are  and  weeds  of  all  sorts  together  ?  yet  how  is  it 

properly  grasses ;  while  clover,  and  some  other  much  less  absurd  to  do  what  is  equivalent  in  re- 

siroilar  plants,  are  not  grasses,  though  so  fre-  lation  to  grasses?   Does  it  not  import  the  farmer 

quently  called  by  that  name.  Of  grass  the  leaves  to  have  good  hay  and  grass  in  plenty  ?  and  will 

are  food  for  cattle,  the  small  seeds  for  birds,  and  cattle  thrive  equally  on  all  sorts  of  food  ?    We 

the  larger  grain  chiefly  for  man.    And  it  is  ob-  know  the  contrary.   Horses  will  scarcely  eat  hay 

servable  that  nature  has  so  provided  that  cattle,  that  will  do  well  enough  for  oxen  and  cows. 

in  grazing,  seldom  eat  the  flower  intended  to  Sheep,  says  Linnsus,  are  particularly  fond  of 

produce  seed,  unless  compelled  by  hunger.  one  sort  of  grass,  and  fatten  upon  it  &ster  than 

Grasses,  Culmiferous,  may  be  divided  into  any  other  in  Sweden.    And  may  they  not  do 

two  general  classes  for  the  purposes  of  the  farmer,  the  same  in  Britain  ?    How  shall  we  know  till 

to  which  it  might  be  of  use  for  him  to  attend,  viz.  we  have  tried  V     Traett  relating  to  Natural  HtB- 

1.  Those  which,  like  the  common  annual  kinds  ton^. 

of  com,  run  chiefly  to  seed-stalks;  the  leaves  1.  Annual  meadow  grass,  poa  annua. — ^^This 
gradually  decaying  as  these  advance  tovrards  per-  grass,'  says  Mr.  Stillingifleet, '  makes  the  finest  turf, 
fection,  and  becoming  totally  withered  or  falling  It  grows  every  where  by  way  sides,  and  on  rich 
off  entirely  when  the  seeds  are  ripe.  Uye-grass  sound  commons.  It  is  called  in  some  parts  the 
belongs  to  this  class  in  the  strictest  sense.  To  it  Suflblk  grass.  I  have  seen  whole  fields  of  it  in 
likewise  may  be  assigned  the  vernal  grass,  dog's-  High  Suffolk,  wiihout  any  mixture  of  other 
tail-grass,  and  fine  bent  grass.  2.  Those  whose  grasses ;  and,  as  some  of  the  best  salt  butter  we 
leaves  continue  to  advance  even  after  the  seed-  have  in  London  comes  from  that  county,  it  is 
stalks  are  formed,  and  retain  their  verdure  and  most  likely  to  be  the  best  grass  for  the  dairy.  I 
succulence  during  the  whole  season,  as  is  the  case  have  seen  a  whole  park  in  Suffolk  covered  with 
with  the  fescue  and  poa  tribes  of  grasses,  whose  this  grass ;  but  whether  it  affords  good  venison 
leaves  are  as  green  and  succulent  wh^n  the  seeds  I  cannot  tell,  having  never  tasted  of  any  from  it. 
me  ripe,  and  the  flower-stalks  fading,  as  at  any  I  should  rather  think  not,  and  that  the  best  pas- 
other  time.  '  It  is  wonderful/  Mr.  Stillingfleet  ture  for  sheep  is  also  the  best  for  deer.  However 
remarks,  'to  see  how  long  mankind  has  neglected  this  wants  trial.  I  remarked  on  Malvern  Hill 
tb  make  a  proper  advantage  of  plants  of  such  something  particular  in  relation  to  this  grass.  A 
importance,  and  which,  in  almost  every  country,  walk  that  was  made  there,  for  the  convenience  of 
are  the  chief  food  of  cattle.  The  farmer,  for  the  water-drinkers,  in  less  than  a  year  was  co- 
want  of  distinguishing  and  selecting  grasses  for  vered  in  many  places  with  it,  though  I  could 
seed,  fills  his  pastures  either  with  weeds,  or  bad  not  find  one  single  plant  of  it  besides  in  any 
or  improper  grasses ;  when,  by  making  a  right  part  of  the  hill.  This -was  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
choice,  after  some  trials,  he  might  be  sure  of  the  irequent  treading,  which  above  all  things  makes 
best  grass,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance  that  his  tkis  grass  flourish ;  and  therefore  it  is  evident 
land  would  admit.  At  present,  if  a  farmer  wants  that  rolling  must  be  very  serviceable  to  it.  It 
to  lay  down  his  land  to  grass,  what  does  he  do  ?  has  been  objected  that  this  grass  is  not  free  from 
He  either  takes  his  seeds  indiscriminately  from  bents,  by  which  word  is  meant  the  flowering 
bis  own  foul  hay-rick,  or  sends  to  his  next  neigh-  stems.  I  answer,  that  this  is  most'  certainly  troe, 
hour  for  a  supply.  By  these  means,  besides  a  and  that  there  is  no  grass  without  them.  But 
certain  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  which  the  flowers  and  stems  do  nut  grow  so  soon 
must  necessarily  happen,  if  he  chance  to  have  a.  brown  as  those  of  other  grasses;  and,  being 
larc^e  proportion  of  good  seeds,  it  is  not  unlikely  'much  shorter,  they  do  not  cover  the  radical 
but  that  what  he  intends  for  dry  land  may  come  leaves  so  ,much ;  and  therefore  this  grass  affords 
from  moist,  where  it  grew  naturally,  and  the  con-  a  more  agreeable  turf  without  mowing  tlian  any 
trary.  This  is  such  a  slovenly  method  of  pro-  other  whatever  that  I  know  of.'  The  seeds  of  this 
cceding  as,  one  would  think,  could  not  possibly  species  diop  off  before  they  are  dry,  and,  to  ap- 
prevail  universally ;  yet  this  is  the  case  as  to  all  pearance,  before  they  are  ripe.  The  utmost  care 
grasses  except  the  darnel  grass,  and  what  is  is  therefore  necessary  in  gathering  the  blades, 
known  in  some  few  counties  by  the  name  of  the  without  which  very  few  of  tVe  seeds  will  be  saved. 
Suffolk  grass ;  and  this  latter  is  owin?,  I  believe,  It  ripens  from  the  middle  of  April  to  so  late,  it  is 
more  to  the  soil  than  any  care  of  the  husband-  believed,  as  the  end  of  October ;  but  mostly  dis- 
man.  Now,  would  the  farmer  be  at  the  pains  of  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  It  grows 
separating,  once  in  his  life,  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  in  any  soil  and  situation,  but  rather  affects  the 
of  the  different  kinds  of  grass  seeds,  and  take  shade. 

care  to  sow  them  separately,  in  a  very  little  time        2.  Bulbous  fox-tail  gross,  alopecurus  bulbosus 

he  would  have  wherewithal  to  stock  his  farm  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  Esnj 

properly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  on  Agriculture,  &c.,  as  promising  on  some  occa 

miyrht  at  the  same  time  spread  these  seeds  sepa-  sions  to  afford  a  valuable  pasture  grass.    *I 

rately  over  the  nation,  by  supplyine:  the  seed-  seems  chiefly,*   he  observes,  *  to  delight  in  i 

shops.    The  number  of  grasses  fit  for  the  farmer  moist  soil,  and  therefore  promises  to  be  only  fit 

b,  I  believe,  small ;  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  lialf  for  a  meadow  pasture  grass.*    The  quality  th# 

a  score  are  all  he  need  to  cultivate ;  and  how  first  recommended  it  to  his  notice  was,  the  nru 

small  the  trouble  would  be  of  such  a  task,  and  usual  firmness  that  its  matted  Foots  gave  to  the 

how  great  the  benefit,  must  be  obvious  to  every  surface  of  the  ground,  naturally  soft  and  noist. 
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V*  wbidi  it  grew ;  which  seemed  to  promise  that  Linnsus,  in  his  Flora  Suecica  (art  95)  says, 
it  might  be  of  use  upon  such  soils,  chiefly  in  that  the  bran  of  this  grass  will  cure  horses  trcu- 
prerenting  them  from  being  much  poached  bled  with  botts,  if  kept  from  drinking  for  some 
by  the  feet  of  cattle  which  might  pasture  upon  hours.  Concerning  this  grass  we  have  the  fol- 
them.  Mossy  soils,  especially,  are  so  much  hurt  lowing  information  by  Mr.  Stillingileet.  Mr. 
by  poaching  that  any  thing  which  promises  to  Dean,  a  very  sensible  farmer  at  Ruscomb,  Berk- 
be  of  use  in  preventing  it  deserves  to  be  attend-  shire,  assured  me  that  a  field,  always  lying  under 
ed  to.  water,  of  about  four  acres,  was  covered  with  a 

3.  Cocki  taUj  or  feather-grasSf  stipa  pennata.  kind  of  grass,  that  maintained  five  farm  horses 
See  Stipa.  in  good  heart  from  April  to  the  end  of  harvest, 

4.  Creeping  meadow  gnut,  poa  compressa,  ao-  without  giving  them  any  other  kind  of  food,  and 
cording  to  Dr.  Anderson,  seems  to  be  the  most  that  it  yielded  more  than  they  could  eat.  He, 
▼aluable  grass  of  any  of  this  genus.  Its  leaves  at  my  desire,  brought  me  some  of  the  grass,  which 
axe  firm  and  succulent,  of  a  dark  Saxon-green  proved  to  be  the  flote  fescue  with  a  mixture  of 
color,  and  grow  so  close  upon  one  another  as  to  the  marsh  bent ;  whether  this  last  contributes 
form  the  richest  pile  of  pasture-grass.  The  flower-  much  towards  furnishing  so  good  pasture  for 
stalks,  if  sttfiered  to  grow,  appear  in  sufficient  horses,  I  cannot  say.  They  both  throw  out  roots 
quantities;  but  the  growth  ot  these  does  not  at  the  joints  of  the  stalks,  and  therefore  are  likely 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  leaves,  both  advancing  to  grow  to  a  great  length.  In  the  index  of  du- 
together  during  the  whole  summer ;  and,  when  bious  plants,  at  the  end  of  Kay's  synopsis,  there 
the  stalks  fade,  the  leaves  continue  as  green  as  is  mention  made  of  a  grass,  under  the  name  of 
before.  Its  leaves  are  much  larger  and  more  gramen  caninum  supinum  longissimum,  growing 
abaodant  than  the  common  meadow-grass,  poa  not  far  from  Salisbury,  twenty-four  feet  long, 
tiivialis ;  and  therefore  it  better  deserves  to  be  This  must  by  its  length  be  a  grass  with  a  creep- 
cultivated,  ing  stalk ;  and  ,that  Uiere  is  a  grass  in  Wiltshire, 

5.  Creeping  $oft  grau^  holcus  lunatus.  See  growing  in  watery  meadows,  so  valuable  that  an 
HoLcus.  acre  of  it  lets  from  £lO  to  £12,  I  have  been  in- 

6.  Crested  dog*t-iaU  gran,  cynosurus  crista-  formed  by  several  persons.  These  circumstances 
tns.  Mr.  Stillingfleet  imagines  this  grass  to  be  incline  me  to  think  it  must  be  the  flote  fescue ; 
proper  for  parks,  from  his  having  known  one,  but,  whatever  grass  it  be,  it  certainly  must  deserve 
where  it  abounds,  that  is  fiimous  for  excellent  ve-  to  be  enquired  after.* 

nison.    He  recommends  it  also,  from  experience,  9.  Great  meadow  gnus,  poapratensis,  seems  to 

as  good  for  sheep ;  the  best  mutton  he  ever  tasted,  approach  in  many  respects  to  the  nature  of  the 

next  to  that  which  comes  from  hills  where  the  purple  fescue ;  only  that  its^  leaves  are  broader, 

purple  and  sheep's  fescue,  the  fine  bent,  and  the  and  not  near  so  long;  being  only  about  a  foot  or 

silver-hair  grasses    abound,  having  been  from  sixteen  inches  at  their  greatest  length.     Like  it, 

siheep  fed  with  it.    He  adds,  that  it  makes  a  very  it  produces  few  seed-stalks  and  many  leaves,  and 

fine  turf  upon  dry  sandy  or  chalky  soils ;  but,  un-  is  an  abiding  plant.    It  affects  chiefly  the  dry 

less  swept  over  with  the  scythe,  its  flowering  stems  parts  of  meadows,  though  it  is  to  be  found  on 

will  look  brown ;  which  is  the  case  of  all  grasses  most  good  pastures.    It  is  very  retentive  of  its 

which  are  not  fed  on  by  a  variety  of  animals,  seeds,  and  may  therefore  be  suffered  to  remain 

For  that  some  animals  will  eat  the  flowering  till  the  stalks  are  quite  dry.    It  blossoms  in  the 

■Cenis  is  evident  by  commons,  where  scarcely  any  beginning  of  June,  and  its  seeds  are  ripe  in  July. 

paxts  of  grasses  appear  but  the  radical  leaves,  10.    Meadow  fox-tail  grau,  alopecurus  pra^ 

This  grass  is  said  to  be  the  easiest  of  the  whole  tensis.    Linnsus  says,  this  is  a  proper  nass  to 

group  to  collect  a  quantity  of  seeds  from.    It  sow  on  grounds  that  have  been  drained.    Mr. 

lowers  in  June,  and  is  ripe  in  July.  Stillingfleet  was  informed,  that   the  best  hay 

7.  Fme  bent  grau,  agrostis  capillaris,  is  re-  which  comes  to  London  is  from  the  meadows 
commended  by  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  from  his  having  where  this  grass  abounds.  It  is  scarce  in  many 
always  found  it  in  great  plenty  on  the  best  sheep  parts  of  England,  particularly  Herefordshire, 
pastures,  in  the  different  counties  of  England  that  Berkshire,  and  Norfolk.  It  might  be  gathered 
are  remarkable  for  good  mutton,  lliis  grass  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year  from  hay  ricks,  as 
flowers  and  ripens  its  seed  the  latest  of  them  all.  it  does  not  shed  its  seeds  without  rubbing,  which 
It  seems  to  be  lost  the  former  part  of  the  year,  is  the  case  of  but  few  grasses.  It  is  amongst 
but  vegetates  luxuriantly  towards  the  autumn,  the  most  grateful  of  all  grasses  to  cattle.  It  is 
It  appears  to  be  fond  of  moist  ground.  It  retains  ripe  about  the  end  of  June. 

its  seed  till  full  ripe,  flowers  the  latter  end  of  11.  Mountain  hair  grau,  aira  flexuosa.    See 

July,  and  is  ripe  the  latter  end  of  August.    The  No.  7,  and  Aira. 

same  may  be  said  of  the  mountain  and  silver-hair  12.  New  American  grasi,    A  new  grass  from 

grasses.  America,  named  agrossis  comucopix,  was  some 

8.  Flote,  or floatmg  fescue  grast,  festuca  flu-  time  ago  much  advertised  and  extolled,  as  pos- 
itans.  See  Festuca.  It  is  surprising  that  the  sessing  the  most  wonderful  qualities,  and  the 
seeds  of  this  plant,  which  are  used  as  nutritious  seeds  of  it  were  sold  at  the  enormous  rate  of  £08 
food  in  Sweden,  Germany,  &c.,  have  hitherto  the  bushel.  But  we  have  not  heard  that  it  has 
been  neglected  in  Britain,  as  they  are  so  at  all  answered  pxpectation.  On  the  contrary, 
easily  collected  and  cleansed.  There  is  a  clam-  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  Bee  (vol.  i.  p.  38)  says, 
miness  on  the  ear  of  the  flote  fescue,  when  the  that  it  has  upon  trial  been  found  to  be  good 
seeds  arc  ripe,  that  tastes  like  honey ;  and  for  for  nothing.  Of  the  seeds  sown,  few  evei 
tliis  reason  perhaps  they  are  called  manna  seeds,  germinated :  but  enow  of  plants  made  their  np- 
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pearance^  to  ascertain  tliat  the  grass,  in  respect  of  over,  and  all  the  clods  and  stones  taken  off,  and 

auality,  is  among  the  poorest  of  the  trihe ;  and  then  covered  over  an  inch  thick  with  good 

lat  it  is  an  annual  plant,  aud  altogether  unpro-  mould.    The  seed  is  to  he  sown  pretty  thick, 

fitahle  to  the  farmer.  that  it  may  come  up  close  and  short;  it  must 

13.  Purple  fescue  grau,  festuca  rubra.  See  then  be  raked  over  again,  to  cover  the  seed,  that 
Festuca.  if  the  weather  should  be  windy,  it  may  not  be 

14.  Rye  grau,  hordeum  murinum.  Rye  grass  blown  away.  Where  grass  is  sown  in  gardeDi, 
is  properly  Uie  secale  villosum.  Perennial  dar-  either  for  lawns  or  walks,  there  should  always  be  a 
nel,  loUium  perenne,  is  also,  in  some  counties  of  good  quantity  of  the  white  trefoil  or  Dutch  cloyer 
England,  improperly  called  rye  grass.  sown  with  it;  for  this  will  make  a  fine  turf  much 

15.  Silver-hair  grau,  aira  caryophyllea.  See  sooner  than  any  other  sown  grass,  and.  will  re- 
No.  7,  and  Aira.  tain  a  better  verdure  than  any  other  of  the  grass 

16.  Sfieep^s  fescue  grass,  festuca  ovina.  See  tribe.  To  keep  grass  walks  handsome,  and  in 
Festuca.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  good  order,  sow  in  autumn  fresh  seed  over  any 
grass  of  all.  It  is  observed  to  grow  aud  tlirive  places  that  are  not  well  filled,  or  where  the  grass 
in  lands  of  all  qualities  and  in  all  situations,  is  dead :  but  nothing  improves  grass  so  much  as 
from  they  dryest  up-land  pastures  to  the  very  mowing  and  constant  rolling.  When  turf  is 
moist  part  of  meaaows.  It  does  not  part  with  laid  in  gardens,  it  is  a  general  practice  to  cover 
its  seeas  till  some  time  afler  they  are  ripe,  aud  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  the  turf,  either 
even  quite  dry.  It  makes  the  thickest  and  with  sand  or  very  poor  earth,  in  order  to  keep 
closest  pile  of  any  of  them,  and  sends  up  but  the  grass  fine,  by  preventing  its  growing  too 
few  flower-stalks  in  proportion  to  its  leaves  It  rank.  This  is  proper  for  very  rich  ground,  but 
flowers  in  June,  and  is  ripe  in  July.  not  for  middling  or  poor  land ;  for,  when  this  is 

17.  Vernal  grass,  anthoxanthum  odoratum,  practised  in  such  places,  the  grass  will  soon 
grows  very  commonly  on  dry  hills,  and  likewise  wear  out  and  decay  in  patches.  When  turf  is 
on  sound  rich  meadow  land.  It  is  one  of  the  taken  from  a  common  or  down,  such  ought  to  be 
earliest  grasses  we  have;  and  from  its  being  chosen  as  is  free  from  weeds:  and,  when  it  is 
found  on  such  kinds  of  pastures  as  sheep  are  designed  to  remain  for  years  without  renewing, 
fond  of,  and  whence  excellent  mutton  comes,  it  a  dressing  should  be  laid  upon  it  every  other 
is  most  likely  to  be  a  good  grass  for  sheep  pas-  year,  either  of  very  rotten  dung,  ashes,  or,  where 
tures.  It  gives  a  grateful  odor  to  hay.  In  one  it  can  easily^  be  procured,  rotten  tan ;  but  these 
respect  it  is  very  easy  to  gather,  ai  it  sheds  its  dressings  should  be  laid  on  early  in  the  winter, 
seeds  upon  the  least  rubbing.  A  correspondent  that  the  rain  may  wash  them  into  the  ground, 
of  the  Bath  Society,  however,  mentions  a  diffi-  otherwise  they  occasion  the  grass  to  bum  when 
culty  tliat  occurs  in  collecting  them,  owing  to  its  the  warmth  of  the  summer  begins.  W^hen  grass 
being  surrounded  with  taller  grasses  at  the  time  is  thus  dressed,  and  well  rolled  and  mowed,  it 
of  its  ripening,  and  being  almost  hid  amongst  may  be  kept  very  beautiful  for  many  years ;  but 
them.  If  it  be  not  carefully  watched  when  nearly  where  it  is  not  dressed,  or  fed  with  sheep,  it  will 
ripe,  he  observes,  and  gathered  within  a  few  rarely  continue  handsome  more  than  eight  or  tea 
days  after  it  comes  to  maturity,  great  part  of  the  years. 

seed  will  be  lost.     The  twisted  elastic  awns,  Grass  Wrack.    See  Zostera. 

which  adhere  to  the  seed,  lift  them  out  of  their  Grass,  a  river  of  the  state  of  New  York, 

receptacles  with  the  least  motion  from  the  wind,  North  America,  which  enters  the  St.  Lawrence 

even  while  the    straw  and  ear  remain  quite  near  St.  Reges  Island.      It  has  a  course  of  120 

erect.    It  is  found  mostly  in  the  moist  parts  of  miles  through  St.  Lawrence  county, 

meadows;  very  little  of  it  on  dry  pastures.     It  GRASS £,  a  well-built  town  of  the  depart- 

flowers  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  is  ripe  ment  of  the  Var,  France,  standing  in  a  natural 

about  the  middle  of  June.  amphitheatre   surrounded  with  orangeries,  and 

Grass  of  Parnassus,  pamassa,  Latin.  A  flower  gardens,  particularly  those  devoted  to  the 
plant.  This  plant  is  called  pamassa,  from  Mount  culture  of  roses.  Vines  and  olives  also  add  to 
Parnassus, where  it  was  supposed  to  grow;  and,  the  attractions  of  its  channing  scenery.  It  is  a 
because  the  cattle  feed  on  it,  it  obtained  the  good  trading  town  in  wine,  liquors,  silk,  lea- 
name  of  grass,  though  the  plant  has  no  resem-  Uier,  and  soap.  Population  IS^OO.  It  is  nine 
blance  to  the  grass  kind.  miles  W.  N.  W .  of  Antibes,  and  DineteenW.S.W. 

Grass,  Orcheston.    See  Orchestok.  of  Nice. 

Grass  Vetch.    See  Lathy rus  and  Triti-  GRASSMERE  Water,  a  beautiful  lake  in 

(i7M.  Westmoreland,  near  Ambleside  and  Rydal.    Its 

Grass  Walks  are  made,  for  the  most  part,  banks  are    formed  into  small  bays,  by  bold 

not  by  sowing  grass  seeds,  but  by  laying  turfe :  projecting  eminences,  some  of  rock  and  some  of 

and  indeed  Uie  turfs  from  a  fine  common  or  turf. 

down  are  much  preferable  to  sown  grass :  but,  GRATAROLUS  (William),  a  learned  pbj- 

if  walks  or  plats  are  to  be  made  by  sowing,  the  sician  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  at  Bergamo 

i  e  t  way  is  to  procure  the  seed  from  those  pas-  in  Italy.      He  taught  medicine  with  reputation 

tures  where  the  grass  is  naturally  fine  and  clear;  at  Padua;  but,  having  embraced  the  Protestant 

or  else  the  trouble  of'iceeping  it  from  spiry  or  religion,  he  retired  to  Switzerland,  where  he  was 

benty  grass  will  be  very  great,  and  it  will  scarcely  made  professor  of  physic.    He  died  at  Basil  in 

ever  look  handsome.    To  sow  grass  walks,  the  1568,  a^  fif\^-two.     He  wrote  several  curious 

sround  must  be  first  dug ;  and,  when  it  has  been  works  m  Latin ;   amongst  which  aiv,  1 .  Ihe 

dressed  and  laid  even,  it  must  be  carefully  raked  Manner  of  Preserving  and  Improving  the  Me- 
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mcry.      2.  Of  Preserving  in  Health  Travellers, 
Men  of  Letters,  Magistrates^  and  Studious  Per- 

SODS,  &C. 


G RATE,  V.  a.  &  V. ».  "^     Fr.  gratter ;  old  Fr. 
Gra'ter,  n. f .  y^graUr  ;  Ital.  grattare, 

Gra'tihgly,  ado.  j  of  Lat  radoy  to  chafe. 
To  rub  or  wear  by  attrition;  to  form  a  sound  by 
means  of  gratii^  hard  bodies  together ;  figura- 
tively to  offend  tiie  ear  by  harsh  and  discordant 
notes.  Grater,  a  coarse  file  with  which  soft  bo- 
dies are  pulverised. 

The  pore  fetteit  on  his  ihinnee  greU. 

Clumcer,  THm  KnighUt  TaU, 
Thereat  enraged » aoon  he  'gan  upatart, 
Giinding  his  teeth,  and  gratktg  his  great  heart. 

OpCtUtTm 

Thereat  lh»  fiend  hie  gnaahing  teeth  did  ^role. 

Id. 
We  are  not  so  niee  aa  to  cast  away  a  aharp  knife* 
becaose  the  edge  of  it  may  sometimes  grate. 

Hooker. 
Blind  oblivion  swallowed  cities  ap» 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated. 
To  dusty  nothing. 

Skakipeare.  TreUm  a$td  Cremda. 

Wherein  have  yon  been  galled  by  the  king  t 
What  peer  hath  been  suboraed  to  grate  on  yon. 
That  yon  shoold  seal  this  lawless  bloodj  book 
Of  foigcd  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine  ? 

Skaktpeare. 
The  gruihg  stock  of  wrathful  iron  anns.  Id. 

I  have  grated  apon  my  good  friends  for  three  re- 
prieves for  juta,  or  else  yon  had  looked  through  the 
gntes.  id. 

On  a  sudden  open  fly 
With  impetuous  recoil,  and  jarring  sound. 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  ^ate 
Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Erabus.  MKUon't  Paradue  Lett. 

Jnat  resentment  and  hard  usage  coined 
The  unwilling  word,  and  gratimg  as  it  is, 
Tako  it  for  'tis  thy  due.  Dryden't  Don  SebastUm, 
Panidoicing  is  of  great  use  ;  but  the  faculty  must 
bt  so  tenderly  managed  as  not  to  grate  upon  the  truth 
aad  reason  of  things.  L'Ettramge. 

I  never  beard  him  make  the  least  complaint,  in 
a  case  that  would  have  grated  sorely  on  some  men's 
patience,  and  have  filled  their  lives  with  discontent. 

This  grated  harder  upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

Sooth. 

If  the  paitidcs  of  the  putty  were  not  made  to 
•tick  faat  in  the  pitch,  they  would,  by  rolling  up  and 
down,  grate  and  fret  the  object  metal,  and  fill  it  full 
of  little  boles.  NewtotCt  Optieki. 

This  habit  of  writing  and  discoursing,  wherein  I 
unfortunately  differ  from  almost  the  whole  kingdom, 
aad  am  apt  to  grate  the  ears  of  more  than  I  could 
wish,  was  acquired  during  my  apprenticeship  in  Lon- 
don. Swift, 

They  have  been  partial  in  the  gospel,  culled  and 
dioeen  out  those  softer  and  more  gentle  dictates 
which  would  less  grate  and  disturb  them. 

Deeagof  Pietg. 

Tender  handed  touch  a  nettle. 
And  it  stings  you  for  your  pains, 

Oraap  it  like  a  man  of  mettle. 
And  it  soft  as  silk  remains. 

So  it  is  with  common  naturest 
Treat  them  gently,  they  rebel. 

But  be  rough  as  waxmtg-graterep 
And  tho  rogues  obey  you  well.  A,  HiXU 


Grate,  n.  f.  Ital.  grata;  Lat  crates.  A 
partition  made  with  bars  placed  near  to  one  ano- 
ther, or  crossing  each  other,  such  as  in  cloysters 
or  prisons;  the  range  of  Imuts  within  which  fires 
are  made. 

And  so  befell,  by  aventnre  or  cas. 
That  thurgh  a  window  thikke  of  many  a  barre 
Of  yren  gret,  and  square  as  any  spane. 
He  cast  his  eyen  upon  Emilin. 

Chamoer.   The  Kaightee  Tdk. 
1  have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  re* 
prieves  for  you,  and  your  conch  fellow,  Nim  :  or  else 
you  had  looked  through  the  graiee,  like  a  geminy  of 
baboons.  Shakapeare, 

Out  of  a  little  grate  his  eyes  he  cast 
Upon  those  bordering  hills,  and  open  plain. 

DameL 
A  fisn  has  on  it  a  nunneiy  of  lively  black-eyed 
vestals,  who  are  endeavoring  to  creep  out  at  the  grutee, 

Adduom, 
My  dear  is  of  opinion  that  an  oId*fashioned  grate 
consumes  coals,  but  gives  no  heat.         Id.  Spectator, 

Grates  for  Fires  are  composed  ot  ribs  of 
iron  placed  at  small  distances  firbm  one  another, 
so  that  the  air  may  have  sufficient  access  to  the 
fuel,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  ashes,  whicb 
woiild  choke  the  fire,  may  be  prevented.  Grates 
seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of  pit-coal, 
whicb  requires  a  greater  quantity  of  air  to  make 
it  bum  more  freely  than  other  kinds  of  fuel. 
The  hearths  of  the  Britons  seem,  to  have  been 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  their  halls,  as  is  yet  prac- 
tised in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  nre  is 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  the  hmWy 
sit  all  around  it.  Their  fire-place  was  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  a  large  stone,  depressed  a 
little  t^low  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  thereby 
adapted  to  receive  the  ashes.  About  a  century 
ago,  it  was  only  the  flooi  of  the  room,  with  tbe 
addition  of  a  bank  of  clay.  But  it  was  now 
changed  among  the  gentlemen  for  a  portable  fire 
pan,  raised  upon  low  supporters,  ana  fitted  with 
a  circular  grating  of  bars.  Such  were  in  use 
among  the  Gauls  in  the  first  century,  and  among 
the  Welsh  in  the  tenth.    See  Fire-places. 


GRATE'FUI^  oA*. 

GRATE'FUtLY,  oJv. 
GraTE'FULNESS,  II.  f . 

Gratification^  n.  f. 
Grai^ift,  v.  a. 
Gra'tis,  adj. 
Gratitude,  n.  t. 
Gratu'itous,  adj. 
Grato'ity,  n.  *. 
Gratu'itously,  adv. 
GraT'clate,  17.  a. 
Gratula'tiov,  n.  f. 


Fr.  gratuit ;    Lat. 
gratuSf  gratificor,  gra- 

tutor,  gratidtut. 
Gratefiilness  implies 
a  due  sense  and  esti- 
mation of  favors  re- 
>'Ceived  :  the  quality  ot 
being  acceptable  and 
pleasing.  To  gratify 
is  to  afford  indul- 
gence or  pleasure.  A 
gratuitous  act  is  volun- 
as 


Grat'ulatort,  <u^'.  J  tary  as  opposed  to 
compulsion.  A  gratuity,  a  free  gift.  To  gratu- 
late  IS  to  salute  with  expressions  of  joy. 

They  are  the  first  gratatatumi  wherewith  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  was  joyf^y  received  at  his  entrance  into 
the  worid,  by  such  aa  in  their  hearts,  arms,  and  bow- 
els embrmced  him.  Booker, 

Foibid 
That  our  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratUade 
Tow'rds  her  deserving  children  is  enrolled. 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own !  Shakapeare, 

The  people  cry  you  mock  them  ;  and,  of  late« 
When  eorn  was  given  them  gratu,  you  repined. 
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Thej  leld  tlieiBMlTet,  tmt  thoa,  like  a  kind  fellow, 
fAT'ft  tbyfclf  awaj  groiis,  and  I-  Uumk  thee  for  thee. 


To  gtatify  the  good  AndnmicaSy 
And  grtthdaie  his  nit  return  to  Rome, 
The  people  will  accept  whom  he  admires.     Id, 
Whither  away  to  fut  ? 
•—  No  farther  than  the  tower. 
To  graitdaU  the  gentle  princes  there.         /d. 
HlMUsoeTer  ii  ingrate  at  first,  is  made  graUfid  by 
cnstom ;  bat  whatsoever  is  too  pleasing  at  first,  grow> 
oth  quickly  to  satiate.  Baesn. 

Yet  gire  thy  jealoos  sabjects  leave  to  doubt* 
Who  tbis  thy  'scape  from  ramonr  grahtUUe, 
No  less  than  if  from  peril ;  and  devout. 
Do  beg  thy  care  onto  thy  after  state.  Bea  Johmmu 
Blessings  beforehand,  ties  of  groUf^dntm^ 
TIm  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  oar  ears. 

A  man  will  endoff^the  pain  of  hunger  and  thiist, 
and  rcfose  such  meatt  and  drinks  as  are  most  j^otefii/ 
•o  his  appetite,  if  he  be  peisaaded  that  they  will  en- 
danger his  health.  Wmm. 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  ^mlihfds. 

WiUon, 
The  earth 
Gave  signs  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill,    id. 
He  as  new  waked,  thus ^rafe/UIjr  replyed.  !d, 
A  grairftd  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays.  Id. 

Vow  night  her  coarse  began,  and  over  Heaven 
Inducing  darkness,  graUfid  truce  imposed 
Her  silence  on  the  odious  din  of  war  \ 
Under  her  cloudy  covert  both  retired, 
Victor  and  vanqaished.  Id,  Pairadm  L«rt. 

rhis  place  is  the  more  grateful  to  strangers,  in  res- 
pect that  it  being  a  frontier  town,  and  bordering  upon 
divers  nations,  many  languages  are  understood  here. 

Brownest  Travelt, 
A  Laconian  knight  having  sometime  served  bin* 
with  more  graUfidneu  than  good  courage  defended 
him.  Sidneg, 

The  taking  of  use,  though  he  judged  lawful,  yet 
never  approved  by  practice,  but  lent  still  graiU  both 
to  friends  and  strangers.  Fdk 

Yon  steer  between  the  country  and  the  court, 
VotgraHfy  whate'er  the  great  desire, 
Ner  gradging  give  what  pnblick  needs  require. 

Drgdm. 
Years  of  service  past. 
From  graUfid  souls  exart  reward  at  last.     Id. 
Since  nature  could  behold  so  dire  a  crime, 
1  grahdaU  at  least  my  nadve  clime. 
That  such  a  land,  which  such  a  monster  bore. 
So  far  is  distant  from  our  Thracian  shore.         Id. 
Enough  remains  for  household  charge  beside. 
His  wife  and  tender  children  to  sustain. 
And  gratefuUg  to  feed  hu  dumb  deserving  train. 

Id.  VvgU. 
But  pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow ; 
For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foet     Id.  FtMes. 
Kindred  are  no  welcome  clients,  wl^ere  relation 
gives  them  a  title  to  have  advice  gratu.  L'Ettrange. 

We  mistake  the  gratuitom  blessings  of  heaven  for 
the  fruits  of  our  own  industry.  Id. 

The  second  motive  they  had  to  introduce  this  gra- 
twtatu  declination  of  atoms,  the  same  poet  gives  us. 

Rag. 
A  palled  appetite  is  humorous,  and  must  be  grati- 
/led  with  sauces  rather  than  food.  Tatler. 

A  thousand  little  impertinences  are  very  gratifying 
to  curiosity,  though  not  improving  to  the  undemand- 
ing. Addisnn. 

They  aro  incapable  of  any  design  above  the  pn  sent 
gratification  of  their  palates.  Houth, 


The  eaptfva  generals  to  his  car  aia  tied  ; 
The  joyful  ciliaens  tomultooos  tide 
Echoing  his  giory,  graHfg  his  pride. 
Tis  not  the  rural  sporU  alone  invite. 
But  all  the  graiefml  ooontry  breathes  deligat  ; 
Here  Uoonsing  Health  everts  her  gentle  reign. 
And  strings  the  sinews  of  th'  indostrioos  swain. 

What  happiness  the  raral  nmid  »nynds 
In  cheerful  labour  while  eadi  day  she  spends ; 
She  graiefmOg  receives  what  Heaven  has  sent. 
And  rich  in  poverty  enjoys  content.  Id. 

I  scorned  to  take  my  degree  at  Utrecht  or  Leydea, 
though  offered  it  gratie  by  those  universities. 


In  Cyprus  long  by  men  and  gods  obeyed. 
The  lovers  toil  she  graiefmlig  repaid.    GramodU. 

I  would  know  whence  came  this  obliquity  of  direc> 
tion,  which  they  grataiiomdg  tack  to  matter  :  this  is  to 
ascrttie  will  and  dioice  to  these  particles. 

CUgnaTe  PkUeeefkieel  Prmeiplet. 

He  used  every  year  to  present  as  with  his  almanack, 
upon  the  score  of  some  little  jiefiljf  we  gave  him. 

From  loveless  youth  to  unrespected  age. 
No  passions  gratified  except  her  rage  ; 
So  much  the  fury  still  out-ran  the  wit. 
The  pleasuro  missed  her,  and  the  scandal  hit 

Pope. 
Now  golden  fruits  on  loaded  branches  shine. 
And  graieftd  clusters  swell  with  floods  of  wine. 

Id. 
At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste. 
While  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  reoast. 

Id. 

They  might  have  pretended  to  comply  with  Ulys- 
aes,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  small  gralmify. 

Broome  en  the  Odyaey. 

Study  detains  the  mind  by  the  perpetual  occunenee 
of  something  new,  which  may  grakfuUy  strike  the 
imsgination.  Watte. 

Suspicious  thoughts  his  pensive  mind  employ, 

A  sullen  gratitude,  and  clouded  joy.  JiarU. 

The  bright  tear  starting  in  the  impassioned  eyes 

Of  silent  gratitude ;  the  smiling  gaxe 
Of  grattdtiUion,  faltering  while  be  tries 

With  voice  of  transport  to  proclaim  thy  praise. 

BeaHieU  Judgment  of  Pane. 

I  saw  thee — loved  theo— -owe  thee  all — would  save. 
If  but  to  shew  how  grateful  is  a  slave. 

Byron.  Conaxr. 

Gratitude,  in  ethics,  is  a  lirtiie  disposing 
the  mind  to  an  inward  sense  and  outward  ac- 
knowledgment of  benefits  received.  Examples 
of  ingratitude,  Paley  observes,  check  and  dis- 
courage yoluntary  beneficence  ;  htnce  the  culti 
vation  of  a  grateful  temper  is  a  consideration 
of  public  importance.  A  second  reason  for 
cultivating  in  ourselves  that  temper  is,  That  the 
same  principle  which  is  touched  with  the  kind- 
ness of  a  human  benefactor  is  capable  of  being 
affected  by  the  divine  goodness,  and  of  becom- 
ing, under  the  influence  of  that  affection,  a  source 
of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  virtue.  The  love 
of  Goa  is  the  sublimest  gratitude.  It  b  a  mis- 
take, therefore,  to  imagine,  that  this  virtue  is 
omitted  in  the  Scriptures;  for  every  precept 
which  commands  us  ^  to  love  God,  because  h« 
first  loved  us,'  presupposes  the  principle  of  gra- 
titude, and  directs  it  to  its  proper  object. 
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GRATIAN,  the  son  of  Valentinian  I.  by  his  ference.    The  chief  town  is  Santa  Craz,  where, 

fint  wife,  was  associated  in  the  empire  by  his  however,  there  is  no  harbour,  but  only  an  open 

father,  at  Amiens,  in  365,  and  succeeded  him  in  roadstead.    Long.  27°  56'  W.,  lat.  39®  2*  N. 
367;  a  prince  equally  extolled  for  his  eloquence        Gbatiosa,  a  small  rocky  and  barren  island, 

and  modesty.    He  associated  Theodosius  with  situated  to  the  north  of  Lanzerota,  one  of  the 

him  in  the  empire,  and  advanced  the  poet  Auso-  Canaries.    Long.  13®  IT  W.,  lat  29°  15'  N. 
nius  to  the  consulate.  He  made  a  great  slaughter        GRATTAN  (Heury),  a  celebrated  Irish  states- 

of  tlie  Germans  at  Strasburg,  aud   hence  was  man,  was  bom  about  1750,  in  Dublin,  of  which 

sumamed  Alemannicus.    He  was  the  first  em-  city  his  iadier  was  recorder.    Having  studied  at 

peror  who  refused  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  one  of  the  inns 

CO  account  of  its  being  a  Pagan  dignity.    He  of  court,  he  was  called  to  the  bar ;  but,  being 

was  assassinated  by  Andragathius  in  375,  in  the  elected  into  the  Irish  parliament  in  1775,  gave 

wenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  himself  up  to  public  business,  and,  by  his  pow- 

Gbatian,  a  British  soldier  in  the  Roman  armv,  erful  remonstrances,  obtained  for  his  country  the 

who  was  crowned  emperor  by  the  legions  m  concessions  of  1782,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 

Britain,  about  A.D.  407,  but  was  murdered  by  by  the  Irish  parliament  with  a  vote  of  £50,000. 

them  within  four  months.  In  1790  he  was  returned  for  the  city  of  Dublin, 

Geatian, a  famous  Benedictine  monk,  in  the  principally  to  oppose  the  union;  but  when  it 
twelfth  century,  bom  at  Chiousi.  He  was  em-  was  effected  he  accepted  a  seat  in  the  imperial 
ployed  nearly  twenty-four  years  in  composing  a  parliament  for  Malton.  He  now  supported  the 
work,  entitlra  Decretum,  or  Concordantia  Dis-  war  policy  of  the  government,  but  his  principal 
cordantium  Canonum,  because  he  there  endea-  exertions  were  called  forth  in  advocating  the 
Toured  to  reconcile  the  canons  which  seemed  Catholic  claims,  to  which  cause  indeed  he  fell  a 
contradictory  to  each  other.  This  work  was  martyr  by  leaving  Ireland  in  an  exhausted  stati 
published  in  1151.  Ashe  is  frequently  mistaken,  to  bring  their  petition  to  England.  He  died  soon 
m  taking  one  canon  of  one  council,  or  one  pas-  after  his  arrival.  May  14th  1820,  and  was  in- 
sage  of  one  &ther,  for  another,  and  has  often  erred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
cited  false  decretals,  several  authors  have  endea-  GRATZ,  a  respectable  old  town,  the  capital 
▼oared  to  correct  his  faults;  and  chiefly  Anthony  of  one  of  the  five  circles  of  Styria,  sitoatea  on 
Augustine,  in  his  excellent  work  entitled  De  the  Mulir.  The  ancient  part  is  small,  enclosed 
Emendatione  Gratiani.  by  a  wall  and  ditch.    The  citadel  stands  on  a 

GRATINGS,  in  a  ship,  are  small  edges  of  very  steep  hill  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 

sawed  plank,  ftamed  one  into  another  like  a  town  has  been  gradually  accumulated  round  it. 

lattice  or  prison  grate,  lying  on  the  upper  deck.  Since  1787  it  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 

between  the  main-mast  and  fore-mast,  serving  was  the  seat  of  a  university  from  1585  to  1782  ; 

for  a  defence  in  a  close  fight,  and  also  for  the  cool-  bat  the  place  of  that  seminary  is  now  supplied 

nefls,  light, and  convenience  ofthe  ship's  company,  by  a  lyceum,  or  academy,  and  a  large  school. 

GRATIOLA,  hedge  hyssop,  a  genus  of  the  T^e  houses  in  general  are  of  stone,  and  it  has 
m<mogynia  order,  and  driandria  chus  of  plants ;  twenty-two  churches  and  chapels,  including  the 
natard  order  fortieth,  personatie :  cor.  is  iire-  cathedral,  once  the  parish  church.  The  emperor 
golar :  there  are  two  barren  stamina :  caps,  is  Ferdinand  IL,  who  was  a  native  of  Gratz,  has  a 
bilocalar :  cal.  seven  leaves,  with  the  two  exte-  mausoleum  here,  remarkable  for  its  internal 
rior  ones  patulous.  There  are  fifteen  spe-  ornamental  sculpture.  Here  is  also  a  library 
des ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which,  the  G.  said  to  contain  from  3000  to  4000  MSS.,  besides 
officinalis,  the  common  hedge  hyssop,  grows  the  theatre  and  barracks,  which  are  said  to  be 
Dataiaily  on  the  Alps,  and  other  mountainous  entitled  to  attention ;  as  is  also  the  Johanneum, 
parts  of  Europe.  It  has  a  thick,  fleshy,  fibrous  a  museum  for  the  antiquities  of  Styria.  Gratz 
creeping  root,  which  propagates  ver]r  much,  contains  manufiictures  of  hardware,  saltpetre, 
when  planted  in  a  proper  soil  and  situation,  cotton,  and  silk.  The  environs  are  very  fertile. 
From  this  arise  several  upright  square  stalks,  the  hills  being  covered  with  plantations  and 
garnished  with  narrow  spear-shaped  leaves,  vineyards,  intermingled  with  villages  and  de- 
placed  opposite.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  tached  cottages.  It  is  fifty-six  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
the  side  of  the  stalks  at  each  joint :  they  are  Cilley,  and  100  south-west  of  Vienna. 
shaped  like  those  of  the  fox-glove,  but  are  small,  Gratz,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  duchy  of 
and  of  a  pale  yellowish  color.  This  herb  has  Styria,  comprises  the  northem  part  of  Lower 
an  emetic  and  purgative  virtue ;  to  answer  which  Styria,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Muhr,  and  has 
intentions,  it  was  formerly  used  by  the  common  an  area  of  2100  square  miles.  The  sur&ce  is 
people  in  England,  but  was  never  much  pre-  hilly,  but  there  are  few  high  mountains ;  and  the 
scribed  by  the  physicians,  and  at  last  fell  totally  valleys  are  fertile  and  picturesque,  particularly 
into  disuse.  It  is  the  subject  of  a  dissertation  between  Gratz  and  Brack.  The  pasturage  is  the 
by  Dr.  James  Kostrzewski  of  Warsaw,  in  Po-  chief  agricultural  object  of  attention,  and  the 
land ;  who  gives  soniC  remarkable  accounts  of  cattle,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  are  in  repute, 
its  effects  in  mania  and  obstinate  venereal  cases.  The  steep  grounds  of  the  hills  contain  large 
It  was  given  in  powder,  or  in  extract,  to  the  forests  of  pine,  but  the  chief  riches  of  this  circle, 
quantity  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  first,  and  a  as  of  Styria  in  general,  arise  from  its  mines,  and 
whole  arachm  of  the  second,  at  each  dose.  the  manufactures  connected   with   them.     It 

GRATIOSA,  a  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of  contains  a  large  number  of  villages.  Population 

the  Azore  cluster,  about  twenty  miles  in  circnm-  300,000. 
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CRAUDBNTZ,  or  Gbudziadz,  a  town  of 
West  Prussia,  at  the  confluence  of  ^e  Ossa  and 
Vistula.  It  conducts  manu&ctures  of  cloth  and 
extensive  breweries,  with  some  trade  in  corn  and 
tobacco.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  German 
Lutherans,  but  the  Catholics  hare  a  church  and 
a  public  school.  Near  this  place  a  strong  fort 
was  erected  on  the  bank  of  the  Vistula  in  1776, 
and  in  1798  a  bridge  of  boats  was  laid  across 
that  river.  It  is  fourteen  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Culm,  and  fifiy-five  south  of  Dantzic.  Population 
6700. 


GRAVE,  n. «.  &  adj. 
Grave'-clothes,  fl. «. 
Grave'-stone,  n.«. 
Gaave'less,  adj. 
Grave'lt,  adv, 
Grave'ness,  n.  i. 
Grav'ity,  n.  s. 
Gravid'itYjTI.  *. 
Grav'itate,  v.  n. 
Gbavita'tion,  n.  i. 
Grave'olent,  adj. 


Sax.  jjiaep;    Goth. 
rauff  grav ;  Belg.  and 


\wed.  graf;  Tr.  grave, 
gravitc ;  Latin  gravis, 
graveotens,  gravidus, 
>grttvitas.  The  place  in 
which  the  deaa  are  de- 
posited; the  dress  of 
the  dead ;  the  monu- 
mental stone :  solemn ; 
^  serious; weighty; atro- 
cious :  tendency  to  centre  of  attraction.  Gravi- 
dity is  a  word  used  to  denote  a  state  of  pregnancy. 
Graveless,  without  a  grave;  unburied.  Grave,  a 
final  syllable  in  the  names  of  places,  is  from  the 
Saxon  3fisp,  a  grove  or  cave. — GibtorCs  Cajnden. 

Sche  goith  to  the  grane,  to  wepe  there. 

WicUf,  Jon.  xi. 
And  he  that  wm  dead  came  forth,  boand  hand  and 
foot  with  graoe-cloaths.  John  xi.  44. 

The  froety  graoe  and  coide  most  be  my  bedde. 
Without  ye  list  your  grace  and  mercy  thewe. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Love, 
Therefore  to  ground  he  would  him  cast  no  more, 
Ne  him  commit  to  graoe  terrestrial. 
Bat  beare  him  far  from  hope  of  comfort  utual. 

Spenter,  Faerie  Qyeene, 
But  of  tuch  subtle  substance  and  unsound. 
That  like  a  ghost  he  seemed,  whose  grave-doathi  were 
unbound.  Spenser. 

Ko  man  could  ever  have  thought  this  reasonable, 
that  had  intended  thereby  only  to  punish  the  ii^iury 
committed,  according  to  the  gratiig  of  the  fsct. 

Hooker, 

Now  it  is  the  time  of  night. 
That  the  gravee,  all  gaping  wide. 

Every  one  ieU  forth  his  spright. 
In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide. 

Shahtpeofe. 
There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face  but  should 
havohise£Eectof^raM<y.  Id.  Henry  IV, 

Oar  youths  and  wildnesa  shall  no  whit  appear. 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravitg.  Shakapeare, 

Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave ; 
Lye  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  ^aw-jfOfW  daily.  W.   Timon. 

There's  more  gold  : 
Do  you  damn  otheit,  and  let  this  damn  you : 
And  ditches  graoe  you  all !  /d. 

My  brave  Egyptians  all. 
By  the  discandying  of  this  pelletted  storm, 
hiograoeleu.  Id    Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

Than  settled  age  his  sables  and  his  weeds 
Importing  health  and  graoeneu.  Shakepeare, 

To  the  more  mature, 
A  glass  that  featured  them ;  and  to  the  grave, 
A  child  that  guided  dotards.  Id.  Cymbeline. 

We  should  have  else  desired 
Tour  good  advice,  which  still  hath  been  both  grave 
And  ptoeperous  in  this  day's  conucil.       Shaktpeare. 


For  the  advocates  and  council  that  plead,  pitieaes 
and  gravity  of  hearing  is  an  essential  part  of  justice. 

Baeon, 
The  Roman  state  was  of  all  others  the  most  cele- 
brated for  their  virtue,  as  the  graoeet  of  their  own 
writers,  and  of  strangers,  do  bear  them  witness. 

Grew't  Coemobgia, 
Ah  yet,  ere  I  descend  to  the  graoe. 
May  I  a  small  houae  and  large  garden  have . 

Cotd^, 
After  death  I  nothing  crave. 
Let  me  alive  my  pleasures  have. 
All  are  stoics  in  the  graoe,  Td. 

Some,  therefore,  thought  those  goblins  which  appeare 
To  haunt  old  graves  and  totJino,  are  soules  of  such 
Who  to  these  loathesome  places  doomed  were 
Because  they  doted  on  the  flesh  too  much. 

Geo.  Withen. 
Great  men  sometime,  will  graody  undertake 
Tu  teach  how  bromes  and  morter  should  be  made. 

Id. 
To  walk  upon  -the  graoet  of  our  cead  masters. 
Is  our  own  security.  Denham'e  Sophy, 

But  yet  beware  of  counsels  when  too  full ; 
Kumber  makes  long  disputes  and  graoenen  dull. 


Thou  Btandest 
Oraveiy  in  doubt  when  to  hold  them  wise. 

MUlon. 
Thou  wilt  not  eavc  me  in  the  loathsome  graoe. 

Id. 
Upon  its  crest  this  mountain  grave, 
A  plume  of  aged  trees  does  wave.  Mandl. 

Bodies  do  swim  or  sink  in  different  liquors,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenacity  or  gravity  of  those  liquors  which 
are  to  support  them.  Broeme. 

Accent,  in  the  Greek  names  and  usage,  seems  to 
have  regarded  the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  acute  accent 
raising  the  voice,  in  some  syllables,  to  a  higher,  i.  e. 
more  acute  pitch  or  tone,  and  the  grave  depressing  it 
lower,  and  both  having  some  emphaaia,  i.  e.  more 
vigorous  pronunciation.  Holier. 

Even  the  grave  and  serious  characters  are  distia- 
guiahed  by  their  several  sorts  of  graoi^,        Dryden. 

They  were  wont  once  a  year  to  meet  at  the  ^rotei 
of  tlfe  martyrs ;  there  solemnly  to  recita  their  sailer- 
ings  and  triumphs,  to  praise  their  viftaea,  to  Mess 
God  for  their  pioua  examples,  for  their  holy  Uves, 
and  their  happy  deatha.  NeUon, 

A  flood  of  waters  would  overwhelm  all  those  frag- 
ments which  the  earth  broke  into,  and  buy  io  one 
conunon  graoe  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Brnnet. 
The  emperors  often  jested  on  their  rivals  or  prede- 
cessors, but  their  mints  still  maintained  their  graeiig. 

Additon. 
A  girl  longs  to  tell  her  confidant  that  she  hopes  to 
be  married  in  a  liitle  time,  and  asks  her  very  graedg 
what  she  would  have  her  to  do.  Id.  Speetatar. 

Youth  on  silent  wings  is  flown  ; 
Graver  years  come  rolling  on.  Prior, 

That  quality  by  which  all  heavy  bodies  tend  towards 
the  centre,  accelerating  their  motion  the  nearer  they 
approach  towards  it,  true  philosophy  has  shewn  to  be 
nnsolvabie  by  any  hypothesis,  and  resolved  it  into  the 
immediate  will  of  the  Creator.  Of  all  bodies,  con* 
sidered  within  the  confines  of  any  fluid,  there  is  a 
twofold  ^roo»<y,  true  and  absolute,  and  vulgar  or  com- 
parative ;  absolute  gravity  is  the  whole  force  by  which 
any  body  tends  downwards  ;  but  the  relative  or  vulgar 
is  the  excess  of  gravity  in  one  body  above  the  specioc 
gravity  of  the  fluid,  whereby  it  tends  downwards  more 
than  the  ambient  fluid  doth.  Qf*»V' 

Though  this  increase  of  density  may  at  great  dis* 
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be  exceeding  alow,  yet  if  the  eiMtick  cone  of 
thu  mcdiwn  be  excbeding  great,  it  may  eaffiee  to 
impel  bodiM  from  the  denser  parts  of  the  mediam  ti>- 
vards  the  rarer,  with  all  that  power  which  we  call 
granUff,  Newton*»  OptiekM. 

Those  who  have  nature's  steps  with  care  pursued. 
That  matter  b  with  activo  force  endued. 
That  all  its  parts  magnetick  power  exert. 
And  to  each  other  graoitate,  assert.  Blaekmore, 

Women,  obstructed,  have  not  always  the  foremen* 
tioncd  symptoms  :  in  those  the  signs  of  granidity  and 
obetroctiona  are  hard  to  be  distinguished  in  the  begin- 
ning. ArhmUmot  on  Diet, 

That  sabtle  matter  must  be  of  the  same  substance 
with  all  other  matter,  and  as  mnch  as  is  compre- 
hended within  a  particular  body  must  granUalte  jointly 
with  that  body.  Benileg, 

To  laugh,  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace ; 
And  to  be  graog  exceeds  all  power  of  face.        Pope* 

When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  firom  on  high, 
Khali  graoitation  cease,  if  you  go  by  f  Id» 

A  tomb,  indeed,  with  fewer  sculptures  graced 
Than  that  Mansolus'  pious  widow  placed. 
Or  where,  enshrined,  the  great  Darius  lay  ; 
But  cost  on  graoea  is  m«rely  thrown  away.  Id, 

That  rest  they  wished  for  grant  them  in  the  ^roes  ; 
And  bless  those  souls  my  conduct  helped  to  save. 

id. 
Cadus  is  ever  moral,  ever  ^roee. 
Thinks  who  endures  a  knave  is  next  a  knave. 
Save  jost  at  dinner— then  prefers,  no  doubt, 
A  rogue  with  ven'son  to  a  saint  without.  Id, 

Wisdom's  above  suspecting  wiles  ; 
The  queen  of  learning  graeeig  smiles.       Swifi. 
A  formal  story  was  very  grmedy  carried  to  his  ex- 
cellency, by  some  zealous  members.  Id* 

They  have  as  much  reason  to  pretend  to,  and  af 
much  necMsity  to  af  pire  after,  the  highest  aocompUsb> 
ments  of  a  Christian  and  solid  virtue,  as  the  ^meeif 
and  wisest  among  Christian  philosophers.  Lam, 

He  will  tell  you,  with  great  graoitg,  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  for  a  man  that  has  been  used  to  get 
money,  ever  to  leave  it  off.  Id. 

Is't  not  enough  the  blockhead  scarM  can  read. 
Bat  must  he  wisely  look,  and  granelg  plead  ? 

Yomig. 
Tbere  would  he  dream  of  ^meet  and  corses  pale. 

BeaitU't  MmstreL 
Cheeked  by  the  seoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown. 
And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar ; 
In  life's  low  vale,  remote,  has  pined  alone, 
Tbea  deopt  into  the  grmee  unpitied,  and  unknown. 

Id. 
And  there — oh !  sweet  and  sacred  be  the  name ! — 
Julia — the  daughter,  the  devoted — gave 
Her  youth  to  Heaven ;  her  heart,  beneath  a  daim. 
Nearest  to  Heaven's,  broke  o'er  a  father's  grane. 

Bgnm.  CkOde  Handd. 

Grave,  h.  a.  &  v.  n.  *>     Sax.  ^Jtapan ;   Goth. 

Geav^er,  }i.f.  £grafii:  Belg.  graaven; 

Gr A v'lif  Cy  n.  *.  3  Fr.  graver,  graveur ;  Gr. 
ypa^.  To  insculp  or  carve  tigures  out  of  stone, 
iron,  or  any  hara  substance ;  to  write  upon  or 
delineate;  to  clean,  caulk,  and  sheath  a  ship: 
graver  is  one  who  copies  pictures  upon  wood  or 
metal  to  be  impressed  on  paper;  the  style  or 
lool  used  in  graving :  graving  is  carved  work. 

Thou  shah  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  graoe 
upon  iti  Bxodua  xxviii.  36. 

Skilfu.  to  work  in  gold ;  also  to  grace  any  manner 
etf  gramug,  and  to  find  out  every  device  which  shall  be 
gV  to  him.  2  Ckron.  ii.  14. 


What  profiteth  the  grwoem  image,  that  the  make* 
thereof  hath  ^raesn  it.  Hehrmtt  ii.  18. 

6o,  sell  it  them  that  smal^  seles  grave  ; 
We  wol  the  not.      CSIoHMr.   TroSma  and  Cremide. 
Eke  some  men  ^roet  in  tre,  some  in  stone  wed. 
As  it  betide  :  but  sith  I  have  begonne. 
Mine  anthour  shall  I  folow  as  I  konne.  Id, 

And  aftir  this  was  graeed,  alas ' 
How  Ilions  castill  assailed  was. 
And  won,  and  kyng  Priamus  slain. 
And  Polites  his  sonne  certain, 
Ditpitonaly  of  Ban  Pyrrhns.  Ckaueer. 

Later  vows,  oaths,  or  leagues,  ean  never  blot  out 
those  former  gramtigM  or  chancters,  tthich  by  just  and 
lawful  oaths  were  made  upon  their  souls. 

Cornice  with  bossy  sculptures  ^rflnm.  MUUm, 

With  all  the  care  wherewith  I  tried  upon  it  the 
known  ways  of  softening  graoen,  I  could  not  soften 
this.  Bogie, 

The  graeere  can,  and  ought,  to  imitate  the  bodies  of 
the  colours  by  the  degrees  of  the  lights  and  shadows  : 
'tis  impossible  to  give  much  strength  to  what  they 
grmt,  after  the  works  of  the  schools,  without  inutaong 
in  some  sort  the  colour  of  the  objects. 

Drgdem'i  Dnfretmog, 

If  he  makes  a  design  to  be  graved,  he  is  to  remem- 
ber that  the  gravert  dispose  not  their  colours  as  the 
painters  do  ;  and  that,  by  consequence,  he  must  take 
occasion  to  find  the  reason  of  his  design  in  the  natural 
shadows  of  the  figures,  which  he  has  disposed  to  cause 
the  effect.  Id. 

Thy  sum  of  duty  let  two  words  contain ; 

O !  may  they  graeen  in  thy  heart  remain ! 

Be  hnmUe  and  bo  just.  Prior, 

Tkt  toilsome  hours  in  different  labour  slide. 
Some  work  the  file,  and  some  the  graoer  guide. 

Oag'i  FtMn, 

Grave,  in  grammar,  a  species  of  accent  oppo- 
site to  acute.  The  grave  accent  is  expressed 
thus  (*);  and  shows  that  the  voice  is  to  be  de- 
pressed, and  the  syllable  over  which  it  is  placed 
pronounced  in  a  low  deep  tone. 

Grave,  in  music,  is  (^PP^ied  to  a  sound  which 
is  in  a  low  or  deep  tone.  The  thicker  the  chord  or 
string,  the  more  grave  the  tone  or  note,  and  the 
smaller  the  acutcr.  Notes  are  supposed  to  be 
the  more  grave,  in  proportion  as  the  vibrations  of 
the  chord  are  less  quick. 

Grave,  a  town  of  North  Brabant,  in  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maese : 
it  is  fortified,  and  made  a  gallant  defence  against 
the  French  in  the  winter  of  1794-5.  Population 
1600.  Nine  miles  south  by  west  of  Nimeguen 
and  eighteen  north-east  of  Bois  le  Due. 

Graver.    See  Engraving. 

GRAV'£L,  n,  i .  &  i;.  a.  ^      Fr.  graveUcy  grave." 

Grav'elly,  adj.  S  Uux;    Belg.  graved; 

Gothic  grtt7 ;  Ital.  graoella.  Hard  sand ;  sandy 
concretions  in  the  kidneys :  to  pave  or  cover  with 
gravel;  to  stick  in  the  sana:  figuratively  to 
puzzle;  to  perplex;  to  disquiet.  A  gravelly 
soil  is  one  in  which  gravel  abounds. 

I  sawe  a  little  well. 
That  had  his  course,  as  I  could  wele  beholde. 
Under  an  hill  with  quicke  stremes  and  cold. 
The  grwotU  gold,  the  water  pure  os  glasse. 
The  banlies  round  e  the  well  environing  ; 
And  soft  as  velvet  was  the  yonge  grasse. 

Chaucer,  Complami  of  the  Biache  Knight, 
The  maniall  mayd  stayd  not  him  to  lament. 
But  forward  rode,  and  kept  her  steady  way 
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Along  ih«  ttfood ;  which  m  the  orervent  laid,  it  should  be  nked,  tod  the  large  ftouea 

She  taw  besCrowed  all  wi^h  rich  any  thrown  back  again  :  then  the  whole  should  be 


Of  perles  and  pretMos  tcones  <A.  great  aiMj,  rolled  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise ;  and  the 

And  all  tha  graneU  mist  with  golden  owre«  person  who  draws  the  roller  should  wear  shoes 

Whereat  she  wondered  mnch.  with  flat  heels,  that  he  may  make  no  holes ;  be- 

Spemaer'*  ^**^  Qtieem.  cause  holes  made  in  a  new  walk  are  not  easily 

Pfoof.  a.  dear  as  foams  in  July,  when  remedied.    The  walks  should  always  be  rolled 

We  see  each  gf«n  of  gr^.        ^^^^^'''  three  or  four  times  in  very  hard  showers,  after 

-Nay.  ^  -'^^y^  •^f?':  ^Z^^JZ  which  they  wUl  bind  more  firmly  than  otherwise 

were  gropeUed  for  lack  of  matter  yon  mignt  laae  oc-  /                          »    ^     j  ^     j-*         •       -.l 

casion  to  kits                                                   /d.  *"^y  co«"d  ever  be  made  to  do.    Gravel,  with 

There  arc  Mme  natnral  spring  waters  that  will  in-  some  loam  amone  it,  binds  more  firmly  than  the 

lapidate  wood ;  so  that  yoa  shaU  see  one  piece  of  rawer  kinds;  and,  when  gravel  b  natnrally  very 

wood,  whereof  the  part  above  tne  water  shall  conti-  harsh  and  sharp,  it  is  proper  to  add  a  mixture  of 

nne  wood,  and  the  part  under  the  water  shall  be  loam  to  it     The  best  gravel  for  walks  is  such  as 

tamed  into  a  graneUy  stone .  abounds  with  smooth  round  pebbles^  which,  being 

Baeom'$  Natmral  Huiory.  mixed  with  a  little  loam,  are  bound  so  frmly 

Mose  groweth  upon  alleys,  especially  soch  as  lie  together  that  they  are  never  afterwards  injured, 

cold,  and  upon  the  north,  as  in  divers  terrasses  j  and  either  by  wet  or  dry  weather     These  are  not  so 

again,  if  they  be  much  trodden,  or  if  they  were  at  liable  to  be  turned  up  by  the  feet  in  walking,  as 

the  first  graoeOed.                                        Bacon,  ^^  ^^^  irregularly  snaped  pebbles  and  remain 

If  yon  live  in  a  consumptive  air,  make  choice  of  ^^^y^  ^^^  ^.    {^  ^^^^    .^^^  after  rolling, 

the  more  open,  high,  dry,  a^  ^'^ ^^^  GRAVES  (Richard),  an  English  divinelnd 

arveg  om    omnanpnMt.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Mickleton,  in  Gloucestershire  ia 

The  disease  iuelf  will  grand  him  to  judge  of  it ;  ^j^^  He  was  a  student  of  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 

no^  can  there  be  any  prediction  made  of  it,  u  js^w  ^^^^^  and  afterwards  obtained  a  fellowship  of  AU 

What  work 
and  immensity' 

cutting  dilemmas  ?                            OtamUWa  Seepm,  i,     -,.    .    .              '      ,»•      '    i                  «^     ^ 

So  deep  and  yet  so  clear,  we  might  behold  He  died  m  1804.     His  works  are,  1.  The  Fes- 

The  graed  bottom,  and  that  bottom  gold.  Drgden.  toon,  or  Epigrams,  12mo.     2.  Tucttbrations  in 

Gratd  walks  are  best  for  fruii-ttees.       Mortimer.  prose  and  rhyme.     3.  The  Spiritual  Quixote,  a 

The  upper  garden    at    Kensington  Was  at  first  ^o^el,  in  3  vols.     4.  Columella,  or  the  distressed 

nothing  but  a  ^oeel  pit.                            bpeeiator.  Anchoret,  2  vols.     5.  Euphrosyne,  a  collection 

Mat,  who  was  here  a  litUe  graoeOed,  of  Doems,  2  vols.     6.  Eugenius,  or  the   Golden 

Totsed  up  his  nose,  and  would  have  cavilled.  Prior.  Vale,  2  vols.     7.  Recollections  of  particulars  in 

Gravel  coniUu  of  flinU  of  all  the  usual  siaes  and  the  life  of  Shenstone.     8.  Plexippus,  or  the  as- 

•olonrs ;  of  the  several  soru  of  pebbles ;  sometimes  piring  Plebeian,   2  vols.     9.  The   Reveries  of 

with  a  few  pyritas,  and  other  mineral  bodies,  confus-  Solitude.     10.  The  Coalition,  a  comedy.     11. 

edly  intermixed,  and  common  sand.         Woodward.  Sermons,  8vo.     12.  The  Farmer^s  Son,  a  moral 

If  the  stone  is  brittle  it  will  often  cmmble,  and  tale.     13.  The  Invalid,  with  the  Means  of  enjoy- 

pass  in  the  form  of  ^fowr/ ;   if  the  stone  is  too  big  to  ing  long  Life.    14.  Senilities.     Besides   these 

pass,  the  best  method  is  to  come  to  a  sort  of  a  compo-  publications,  he  translated  Marcus  Antoninus' 

sition  or  truce  with  it.                             Arhuttmot.  Jtfeditetions,  and  Other  books,  from  the  Greek. 

Providence  permitted  not  the  earth  to  spend  iUelf  Graves,  among  the  Jews,  were  generally  out 

m  base  graoeU  snJ  pebbles,  instead  of  quarries  of  of  the  city,  though  there  are  instance*  of  theif 

■*•"*■•                                                        ^^''  interring  the  dead  in  towns.    Frequent*  mention 

Gravel,  in  gardening,  a  congeries  of  pebbles,  is  made  of  graves  upon  mountains,  in  highways, 

which,  mixed  with  a  stiff  loam,  makes  lasting  and  in  (gardens,  and  private  houses ;  so  that  nothing 

elegant  gravel  walks;  an  ornament  peculiar  to  on  this  head  seems  to  have  been  determined. 

our  gardens,  and  which  gives  them  an  advantage  The  same  may  be  observed  with  respect  to  the 

over  those  of  other  nations.  Greeks.    The  Thebans  had  a  law  that  every 

Gravel,  in  medicine.    See  Medicine.  person  who  built  a  house  should  provide  a  burial 

Gr/vcl  Walks.    To  make  these  properly,  ground.    Men  who  had  distinguished  themselves 

the  bottom  should  be  laid  with  lime  rubbish,  were  frequently  buried  in  the  public  forum.  The 

large  flint  stones,  or  any  other  hard  matter,  for  most  general  custom  was,  however,  to  bury  out  of 

eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  to  keep  weeds  from  the  city,  chiefly  by  the  hi^way  side.  TheKomani 

growing  through,  and  over  this  the  gravel  is  to  were  forbidden 'by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables 

be  laid  six  or  eight  inches  thick.    This  should  to  bury  or  bum  the  dead  in  the  city ;  but  some 

be  laid  rounding  up  in  the  middle,  by  which  had  their  sepulchres  in  Rome,  tnough  they  paid 

means  the  larger  stones  will  run  off  to  the  sides,  a  fine  for  the  indulfrence.    See  Jews. 

and  may  be  raked  away;  for  the  gravel  should  GRAVESANDE   (William  James),   LI..D. 

never  be  screened  before  it  is  laid  on.    It  is  an  and  F.  R.S.,  an  eminent  mathematician,  bom  of 

error  to  lay  these  vralks  too  round,  which  not  an  ancient  family  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  in  1688. 

only  makes  them  uneasy  to  walk  "non,  but  takes  He  studied  the  civil  law  at  I^yden,  but  matho- 

off  from  their  apparent  breadth.    One  inch  in  matical  learning  was  his  favorite  amusement, 

five  feet  is  a  sufficient  rise  in  the  middle ;  so  that  When  he  had  taken  his  degree,  in  1707,  be  set- 

a  walk  of  twenty  feet  wide  should  be  only  four  tied  at  the  Hague,  and  practised  at  the  bar,  in 

inches  higher  at  the  middle  than  at  the  edges,  which  situation  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance 

and  so  in  proportion.    As  soon  as  the  gmvel  is  with  leamed  men;  with  a  society  of  whom  ha 
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publiabed  a  periodical  review,  entitled  Le  Jour- 
nal Literaire,  whiph  was  continued  without  in- 
terruption from  1713  to  1742,  when  he  died. 
The  most  considerable  of  his  works  are,  1.  A 
Treatise  on  Perspective ;  2.  An  Introduction  to 
the  Newtonian  Philosophy,  or  A  Treatise  on  the 
£lements  of  Physics,  confirmed  by  Experiments. 
3.  A  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Algeora  for  the 
use  of  Young  Students;  and,  4.  A  Course  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics,  The  ministers  of  the 
republic  consulted  him  on  many  occasions,  and 
bis  skill  in  calculation  was  often  of  service  to 
them;  as  well  as  his  address  in  decyphering  the 
secret  correspondence  of  their  enemies.  In  1715 
he  was  sent  to  the  states  to  congratulate  George 
1.  on  his  accession ;  and,  on  bis  return,  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy 
at  I^yden,  where  he  was  the  first  that  taught 
the  Newtonian  philosophy.  lie  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

GRAVESEND,  a  town  of  England,  in  Kent, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  is  twen- 
ty-three miles  from  London,  and  has  a  blockhouse 
mounted  with  cannon,  to  command  the  ships  and 
river,  opposite  to  Tilbury  fort  in  Essex.  This 
town  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  tlie  French 
and  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  to 
compensate  which,  the  king  vested  it  and  Milton 
with  the  sole  privilege  of  carrying  passengers  by 
water  to  London,  at  4s,  the  whole  fare,  or  2d. 
a-head,  which  was  confirmed  by  Henry  VIII. 
Coaches  ply  here  at  the  landing  of  people  from 
London,  &c.,  to  carry  them  to  Rochester.  This 
town  and  Milton  were  incorporated  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  granted  some  peculiar  privileges. 
All  outwsird-bound  ships  were  formerly  obliged 
to  anchor  in  this  road  till  they  had  been  visited 
by  the  custom-house  officers ;  but  those  home- 
ward-bound always  passed  by  without  notice, 
unless  to  put  waiters  on  board,  if  they  are  not 
supplied  before.  The  town  being  burnt  down 
in  1727,  £5000  was  granted  by  &e  parliament 
in  1731,  to  rebuild  its  church.  In  1624  one  Mr. 
Pinnock  gave  twenty-one  dwelling  houses,  be- 
tides one  for  a  master  weaver,  to  employ  the 
poor ;  and  there  is  a  charity  school  for  twenty- 
ibctr  boys,  who  are  both  taught  and  clothed.  The 
town-house  was  erected  in  1764;  and  in  1772 
an  act  was  passed  for  paving  and  lighting  the 
streets.  Steam  boats  start  for  this  town  from  the 
tower  stairs  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
retam  the  same  night. 

G  RAVIN  A  (John  Vincent),  an  eminent 
scholar  and  illustrious  lawyer  of  Italy,  bom  at 
Roggiano  in  1664.  He  was  professor  of  the 
canov*  law  in  the  college  of  Sapienzi  at  Rome ; 
where  he  died  in  1718.  His  chief  work  is  De 
ortu  et  progressu  Juris  Civilis. 

Graviha,  a  considerable  town  and  bishop's 
see  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Ban,  contains 
nine  churches,  and  a  population  of  8800.  Ten 
miles  west  of  Matera,  and  twenty-seven  south  of 
Trani. 

GsA viva's  Islands,  three  islands  on  the  coast 
of  North- West  America,  from  twenty  to  fif^y 
miles  in  circumference,  separated  by  narrow 
channels,  covered  with  innumerable  rocky  islets. 
They  lie  between  Clarence's  Strait  and  the  canal 
dc  RevUla    Gigedo,  and   extend  about  forty 


miles  from  north-west  to  south-east  Long.  228* 
24'  to  229'  5'  E.,  lat.  54**  52'  to  55*  2r  N. 

Gravity,  or  Gravitation  (for  they  are  most 
commonly  used  synonymously),  signifies  either 
the  force  by  which  bodies  are  pressed  towards 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  the  manifest  effect  of 
that  force ;  in  which  last  sense  the  word  has  the 
same  signification  with  weight  or  heaviness. 
Concerning  gravity  in  the  first  sense  of  the  word, 
or  that  active  power  by  which  all  bodies  are  im- 
pelled towards  the  earth,  there  have  been  great 
disputes.  Many  eminent  philosophers,  and 
among  the  rest  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself,  have 
considered  it  as  the  first  of  all  second  causes;  an 
incorporeal  or  spiritual  substance,  which  never 
can  be  perceivea  any  other  way  than  by  its  ef- 
fects :  a  universal  property  of  matter,  &c. 
Others  have  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  gravitation  by  the  action  of  a  ve^  subtile 
ethereal  fluid ;  and  to  this  explanation  Sir  Isaac, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  seems  not  to  have 
been  averse.  He  has  even  given  a  conjecture 
concerning  the  matter  in  which  this  fluid  might 
occasion  Uiese  phenomena.  But  for  a  full  ao 
count  of  the  discoveries  of  this  great  philosopher 
concerning  the  laws  of  gravitation,  the  conjec- 
tures made  by  him  and  others  concerning  its 
cause,  the  various  objections  that  have  been  made 
to  its  doctrine,  and  the  state  of  the  dispute  at 
present,  see  the  articles  Astronomy,  Atmos- 
phere,Attraction,  Earth,  Electricity,  Fire, 
Light,  Newtonian  Philosophy,  Repulsion, 
Plenum,  Vacuum,  &c. 

Gravity,  Specific,  denotes  the  weight  be- 
longing to  an  equal  bulk  of  every  different  sub- 
stance. Thus  the  exact  weight  of  a  cubic  inch 
of  gold,  compared  with  a  cubic  inch  of  water, 
tin,  lead,  &c.,  is  called  its  specific  gravity. 

TABLE    OF 
SPEcrnc  gravities  of  metals,  stovu, 

EARTHS,  &C. 


Meiab, 

Platinum,  purified.  19.50 

"     hammered,  20.34 

"    laminated,  20.34 

"    drawn     into 

wire,  22.07 

Gold,  pure  and  cast,  19.26 

**    hammered,  19.36 

Mercniy,  13.57 

Lead,  cast,  11.35 
Silver,    pure  and 

cast,  10.47 

"    hammered,  10.51 

Bismuth,  cast,  9.82 

Copper,  cast,  8.79 

"      wire,  8.89 

Brass,  cast,  8.40 

"     wire,  8.54 
Cobalt  and  nickel, 

cast,  7.81 

Iron,  cast,  7.21 

Iron,  malleable,  7.79 

Steel,  soft,  7.83 

"     hammered,  7.81 

Tin,  cast,  7.30 

Zinc,  cast,  7.20 

Antimony,  caf  t,  4.95 

Molybdenum,  4.74 


Sulphate  of  batytes,  4.43 

Zircon  of  Ceylon,  4.41 

Stotui. 

Oriental  ruby,  4.28 

Brazilian  ruby,  3.53 

Bohemian  garnet,  4-19 

Oriental  topas,  4.01 

Diamond,  3.50 

Crude  manganese,  3.53 

Flint  glass  2.89 

G\m%  of  St.  Gobin,  2.49 

Fluorspar,  3.18 

Parian  marble.  2.34 

Peruvian  emerald,  2.73 

Jasper,  2.70 

Earths,  4-c. 

Caxbonate  of  lime  2.71 

Rock  crystal,  2.6.'5 

Flint  2.59 

Sulphate  of  lime,  2.32 

Sulphate  of  soda,  £.20 

Common  »alt,  2.13 

Native  sulphur,  2.03 

Nitre,  2.00 

Alaba«ier.  1.87 

Phosphorus,  1 .77 
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Plumbago,  1.86 

Alum,  1.72 

Asphaltam,  1.40 

Jet  1.24 

Coal,  from    1.24  to  1.30 

Sulpharic  add,  1.84 

Nitric  acid,  1  S2 

Mariatic  acid,  1.19 

Liquidi,  OUiy  t^, 

Bqnal  parti  by  weight 
of  water  and  alco- 
hol, .93 
Ice  J9^ 
Strong  alcohol,  .82 
Sulphuric  ether,  .74 
Naptha.  .71 
Sea  water,  1.03 
OilofSaasafras,  1.09 
Linseed  oil,  .94 
Olive  oil,  .91 
White  sugar,             1.61 

Rewu,  Chau,  Sfe, 


GRAY. 


Gum     arable 

honey. 
Pitch, 
Isinglass, 
Yellow  amber. 


and 


Hen's     eggy    £resh 

laid,  1.09 

Human  Uood ,  1 .05 

Camphor,  .99 

White  wax,  .97 

Tallow,  .94 

Pearl,  2.75 

Sheep's  bone,  2.22 

Ivory,  1.92 

Ox's  horn,  1.84 

W4Kfd, 

Lignum  vitae,  1  33 

Ebony,  1 .18 

Mahogany,  1.06 

Dry  oak,  .93 

Beech,  85 

Ash,  84 
Elm,  from  .80  to  60 
Fir,  from             .57  to  50 

Poplar,  .38 

Cork,  .24 


Chlorine,  .00302 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  .00164 
1.45    Oxygen  gas,  .09134 

1.15    Atmospheric  air,    .00121 
1.11     Azote,  .00098 

1.08    Hydrogen  gas,       .00008 

GRAUNT  (Edward),  an  eminent  English 
grammarian  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
head  master  of  Westminster  school,  and  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  Graeca  Linguae  Specile- 
gium,  et  Institutio  Graces  Grammatictt.  He 
died  in  1601. 

Graunt  (John,  F.R.S.,)  author  of  a  curious 
and  celebrated  book,  entitled  Natural  and  Po- 
litical Observations  made  upon  the  bills  of  Mor- 
tality. He  was  a  haberdasher,  but  gave  up  his 
trade,  and  all  public  employments^  on  account 
of  his  religion.  He  was  educated  a  Puritan; 
afterwards  professed  himself  a  Socinian ;  but  at 
last  died  a  Roman  Catholic  in  1674. 

GRA'VY,  71.  f,  From  Sax.  jjieopa,  a  pan,  and 
pet,  fat,  i.  e.  the  fat  of  the  pan.  The  serous 
juice  that  runs  from  flesh  at  the  fire. 

G  RAY  adj,  &  n. «.  -v    Sax.  jjiaej ;  Teut.^rau  ; 

Gray^-beard,  n.  jI  Dui.    praau.     A    word 

Gray'^ling, n.  f .      ^generally  descriptive  of 

Gray'ness,  n.  f.     J  color,  as  white  with   a 

mixture  of  black ;  the  color  of  ashes ;  twilight ; 

hoary  with  age.    Gray-beard  is  a  contemptuous 

term  applied  to  old  men.    Grayling,  a  fish. 

We  most  of  ru  are  grown  yray-headed  in  our  dear 
:naster'saervice.  Adduon't  Speoiator. 

Soon  as  the  ^ray-eyed  morning  streaks  the  skies. 
And  in  the  donbtful  day  the  woodcock  flies. 

Oajf, 

Her  jproy-haired  synods  damning  books  unread. 
And  Bacon  trembling  for  his  brazen  head. 

Pi>pe. 
Afar,  a  dwarf  buffoon  stood  telling  tales 

To  a  sedate  yray  circle  of  old  smokers. 
Of  secret  treasures  found  in  hidden  vales. 
Of  wonderful  replies  from  A  rah  jokers. 

Byron.  Don  Juam, 

Gray  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  English  poet, 
was  bom  in  Comhill,  in  1716.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  where  he  contracted  a  friendship 
with  Horace  Walpole,  and  with  Mr.  Richard 


West,  son  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Gray  were  both  intended  for 
the  bar;  but  the  latter  was  diverted  fiom  that 
pursuit  by  an  invitation  to  accompany  Mr.  Wal- 
pole in  his  travels;  which  he  accepted  without 
any  determined  olan  for  his  future  life.  When 
he  returned,  finning  himself  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, yet  with  a  mind  not  disposed  for  active 
employment,  he  retired  to  Cambridge,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  study.  Soon  after  his  return, 
his  friend  West  died :  and  the  melancholy  im- 
pressed on  him  by  this  event  may  be  traced  in 
his  admired  Elegy  written  in  a  country  church- 
yard, which  is  thought  to  have  been  written  at 
this  time.  The  first  impulse  of  his  sorrow  for 
the  death  of  his  friend  gave  birth  also  to  a 
Sonnet,  on  the  Model  of  Petrarch ;  and  to  an 
Apostropbe  in  Hexameters,  with  which  he  in- 
tended to  begin  one  of  his  books  De  Principiis 
Cogitandi.  From  the  winter  of  1742  to  his 
death  his  residence  was  at  Cambridge ;  except 
between  1759  and  1762;  when,  on  the  opening 
of  the  British  Museum,  he  took  lodgings  in 
Southampton-Row,  in  order  to  have  recourse  to 
the  Harleian,  and  other  MSS.  About  1747 
Mr.  Mason,  the  editor  of  Mr.  Gray's  poems, 
was  introduced  to  him.  Mason  had  written 
some  imitations  of  Milton's  Juvenile  Poems  viz. 
A  Monody  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  two 
pieces,  entitled  II  Billicoso  and  II  Pacifico,  on 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  Mr.  Gray 
revised  them.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
intimacy  which  continued  without  interruption 
till  Mr.  Gray's  death.  About  1760  Mr.  Gray 
finally  revised  his  celebrated  Elegy  written  in  a 
country  church-yard,  and  communicated  it  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Walpole,  and  it  was  shown  aboat 
for  some  time  in  MS.  At  last  the  publisher  of 
one  of  the  magazines  having  obtained  a  sur- 
reptitious copy  of  it,  Gray  wrote  to  Walpole, 
desiring  that  he  would  put  his  own  MS.  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Dodsley,  and  order  him  to 
print  it  immediately.  This  was  the  most  po« 
pular  of  all  our  author's  publications.  It  ran 
through  eleven  editions  in  a  very  short  time; 
and  was  finally  tianslatinl  into  Latin  by  Messrs 
Ansty  and  Roberts,  and  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  From 
1759  to  1762,  he  generally  resided  in  London. 
In  July,  1768,  the  duke  of  Grafton  wrote  him, 
that  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  ofier  to 
him  the  professorship  of  Modem  Ubtory  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  then  vacant  This 
place  was  valuable,  the  salary  being  £400  a>year ; 
and  was  the  more  acceptable  to  Mr.  Gray  tha* 
it  was  given  him  without  solicitation. 

He  seems  early  in  life  to  have  bad  an  inten- 
tion of  publishing  an  edition  of  Strabo ;  for  his 
papers  contain  a  great  number  of  notes  and  geo- 
graphical disquisitions  on  that  author,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  that  part  of  Asia  which 
comprehends  Persia  and  India.  Another  woric, 
on  which  he  bestowed  uncommon  labor,  was 
the  Anthologia.  In  an  interleaved  copy  of  that 
collection  of  Greek  epigrams,  he  has  transcnhed 
several  additional  ones,  which  he  selected  in  his  ex- 
tensive reading ;  and  has  inserted  a  great  number 
of  critical  notes  and  emendations,  and  subjoineJ 
a  copious  index.  But  whether  he  intended  tins 
performance  for  the  press  or  not,  is  uncertaii'. 
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The  only  work  which  he  undertook  with  this 
direct  view  from  the  beginning,  was  A  History 
of  English  Poetry,  upon  a  plan  sketched  out  by 
Pope.  He  has  mentioned  this  himself  in  an 
advertisement  to  those  three  fine  imitations  of 
Norse  and  Welsh  poetry,  which  he  gave  the 
world  in  the  last  eaition  of  his  poems.  But, 
after  he  had  made  some  preparations  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  design,  being  informed  that  Mr. 
WartoD,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  was  en- 
gaged in  a  work  of  the  same  kind,  he  relin- 
quished the  undertaking;  and  soon  after,  on  that 
gentleman's  desiring  a  sight  of  his  plan,  our 
author  readily  sent  htm  a  copy  of  it.  Mr.  Gray 
bad  acquired  a  great  knowledge  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. He  had  seen  and  studied  in  his  youth, 
while  abroad,  the  Roman  proportions,  both  in 
ancient  times,  and  in  the  works  of  Palladio. 
In  his  later  years  he  applied  himself  to  consider 
those  stupendous  structures  of  more  modem 
date  that  adorn  our  own  country ;  which,  if  they 
have  not  the  same  grace,  have  undoubtedly  ^usd 
dignity.  He  endeavoured  to  trace  this  mode  of 
building  from  the  time  it  commenced  through 
its  various  changes,  till  it  arrived  at  its  perfec- 
tion in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  and  enaed  in 
that  of  Elizabeth.  But  his  fttvorite  study  for 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  was  natural  history. 
The  marginal  notes  which  he  has  left  on  Lin- 
nseus  and  other  writers  on  the  vegetable,  animal, 
and  fossile  kingdoms,  are  numerous :  but  the 
most  considerable  are  on  Hudson's  Flora  An- 
glica,  and  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Systema  Na- 
turae. He  died  in  1771 ;  and  an  edition  of  his 
poems,  with  memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings, 
was  published  in  4to.,  in  1775,  by  Mr.  Mason. 

Ga4Y  (Edward  Whitaker),  F.R.S.,  an  En- 
glish physician  and  naturalist,  was  several  years 
senior  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  keeper 
of  the  department  of  natural  history  aud  anti- 
quities at  the  British  Museum.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  Account  of  the  Epidemic  Catarrh 
of  the  year  1782,  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr. 
Duncan's  Medical  Commentaries ;  Observations 
on  the  Manner  in  which  Glass  is  charged  with 
the  Electric  Fluid  and  discharged ;  and  Observa- 
tions on  the  Class  of  Animals  called,  by  Lin- 
naeus, Amphibia;  both  published  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions.  Dr.  Gray  died  in  January, 
1807,  aged  fifty-nine. 

Cray's  Harbour,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  A«nerica,  examined  by  Vancouver.  The 
entrance,  about  a  mile  wide,  has  a  bar  directly 
across,  after  passing  which,  the  channel  appears 
to  be  uninterrupted,  the  northern  side  being 
deepest.    Long.  236°  T  E.,  Ut.  ^T*  N. 

GREASE,  n.s.  &v.  a.  ^     Fr.  graiue;    Ital. 

Greas'i  m  ess,  a. «.  >  grastOjgrasio ;  of  Lat. 

Ore as^y,  adj,  j  crassus. Minsheu. 

Hie  soft  psirt  of  animal  fat ;  a  disease  in  the  legs 
of  horses:  oily;  fat;  unctuous:  to  smear  with 
grease ;  and,  figuratively,  to  bribe  or  corrupt  with 
presents. 

OrmuB,  that's  sweaten 
From  the  mnnherer't  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 

Shakipeare,  Macbeth. 
Let's  consult  together  against  this  gretuy  uiight. 

ShalapcarCt 


The  fragmenu,  scraps,  the  biu  and  grea^  reliqaes 
Of  her  o'ereaten  faith.  Id, 

To  take  out  a  spot  of  greate  they  use  a  coal  upon 
brown  paper.  Baoon*i  Natural  Hittory, 

Even  the  lewd  rabble 
Governed  their  roaring  throats,  and  grumbled  pity  : 
I  could  have  hugged  die  greanf  rogues  \  they  plessed 
me.  Otwa/jf, 

Upon  the  most  of  these  stones,  after  they  are  eat, 
there  appears  always,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  grearineu 
or  unctuosity.  Bojfle. 

Thou  hopest,  with  sacrifice  of  oxen  slain. 
To  compass  wealth,  and  bribe  the  god  of  gain 
To  give  thee  flocks  and  herds,  with  large  encrcase ; 
Fool !  to  expect  them  from  a  bullock's  grease. 

Dfyden*i  Juoenal. 

A  girdle,  foul  with  greau,  binds  his  obscene  attire. 

DrjfieH. 
Envy  not  the  store 

Of  the  greated  advocate  that  grinds  the  poor.     Id, 

Buy  sheep,  and  see  that  they  be  big-boned,  and 
have  a  soft,  grea^,  well  culed  close  wool. 

\  UoftwMir 

Or  Sappho  at  her  toilette's  greatg  task. 
With  Sappho  fragrant  at  an  evening  mask. 

Pop*. 

GREAT,  adj.  Sax.  s|ieav;  Dut.  ^roo^;  Swed. 
grot.    Large  in  bulk  or  number. 

All  these  cities  were  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates, 
and  bavs,  besides' unwalled  towns  a  great  many. 

Demi.  Ui.  5. 
Judas  one  of  the  twelve  came,  and  with  him  a 
greait  multitude  with  swords  and  sUves.  Matt.  xxvi. 
Qret  was  the  feste  in  Atbenes  tbilke  day. 

Chaikoer.    The  Kmghtet  Tale, 
Elemental  air  difiused 
la  drcuit  to  the  uttermost  convex 
Of  this  great  round.  MUtom, 

And  God  created  the  great  whales.  Id. 

A  dungeon  horrible,  on  ail  sides  round. 
As  one  greai  furnace  flamed.  Id. 

ll&e  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral.  Id* 

Having  any  quality  in  a  high  degree. 
There  were  they  in  great  fear. 

Peakn  xiv.  & 
All  sodainly,  I  was  right  glad. 
That  gretir  ^oy,  as  mote  I  thrive, 
I  trow  had  never  man  alive. 

Okmiosr.     Dreame* 
Their  power  was  great.  MiitoH, 

Great  triumph  and  rejoicing  was  in  heaven.  Id, 
Charms  such  as  thine,  inimitably  great. 
He  only  could  express.  Broome. 

Having  number  or  bulk,  relative  or  compa* 
rative. 

The  idea  of  so  much  is  positive  and  clear ;  the  idea 
of  greater  is  so  clear,  but  it  is  but  a  comparative  idea. 

ZocAs. 
Considerable  in  extent  or  duration. 
Thou  hast  spoken  of  thy  servant's  bouse  for  a  greit^ 
while  to  come.  2  Sam.  vii.  19. 

Important;  weighty. 
Many 
Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  them. 
For  this  great  journey.        Shaipeatem  Henry  VIII. 

Make  sure 
Her  favors  to  thee,  and  the  great  oath  take 
Witli  which  the  blessed  gods  assurance  make. 

ChapHunu 

the  muses  are  in  all  things  free  : 

Fit  »ubicct  of  their  verse  all  creatures  be  -, 


GRE 

And  there  is  nothing  named  so  meane,  or  great. 
Whereof  they  have  not  liberty  to  treaL 

Geo.  WUhen, 
What  is  low  raise  and  support. 
That  to  the  height  of  this  greta  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  MUton, 

On  some  grtat  charge  employed 
He  seemed,  or  fixed  in  cogitation  deep         Id, 

By.  experience  of  this  great  event. 
In  arms  not  worse.  Id, 

After  silence  then. 
And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began.    Id. 
And  though  this  be  a  great  truth,  if  it  be  impar- 
tially considered,  yet  it  is  also  a  great  paiador  to 
men  of  corrupt  minds  and  vicious  practices. 

Chief;  principal. 

Hear  the  lung's  pleasure,  cardinal,  who  commands 
yon 
To  render  up  the  great  seal  presently. 

Shahpeare.  Hemg  VIII. 
For,  still,  one  line  another  draweth  on. 
And  line  by  line  great  workes  at  last  are  done. 

Geo.  Withen, 
Venerable ;  adorable ;  awiul. 

Thou  first  art  wont  Ood's  great  anthentick  will. 
Interpreter,  through  highest  heaven  to  bring. 

MiUem. 
Wonderful;  marvellous. 

Oreat  things,  and  full  of  wonder.    Milton, 

Of  high  rank;  of  large  power. 

It  is  not  long  since  these  two  eyes  beheld 
A  mightie  prince,  of  most  renowned  race. 
Whom  England  high  in  count  of  honour  held. 
And  greateit  ones  did  sue  to  gaine  his  grace  ; 
Of  oreateet  onee  hf  greatest  in  his  place. 
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When  Dutch  invade  and  parliament  prepare. 
How  can  he  engines  so  convenient  spare  f 
Let  no  man  touch  them,  or  demand  his  own. 
Pain  of  displeasure  of  great  Clarendon.     UmneU, 
Under  this  attic  cope  I  move. 
Like  some  great  prelate  of  the  grove.        A. 

Here  Cesar  graced  with  both  Kinervas  shone, 
Cesar,  the  world's  great  master,  and  his  own. 

Pepe 

Scipio, 

Oreat  in  his  triumphs,  in  rettrement  great.  Id 
Grand  of  aspect ;  of  elevated  mien. 

Such  Dido  was ;  with  such  becoming  Btate« 
Amidst  the  crowd,  she  walks  serenely  great. 


Magnanimous;  generous;  high-minded. 

In  her  evexy  thing  was  goodly  and  sUtely ;  yet  so, 
that  it  might  seem  that  great  mindedneas  was  bat  the 
ancient  bearer  to  the  humbleni 


Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease. 
Whilst  they  behold  h  greater  than  themselves. 

^akipeofe, 

Wortliiest  hy  being  good. 
Far  more  than  great  or  high.  MiUon, 

Misfortune  made  the  throne  her  seat. 
And  none  could  be  unh^ipy  bat  the  great. 

Rowe. 
The  maxble  tombs  that  rise  on  high. 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie ; 
These,  all  the  poor  remains  of  state. 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great.       Pamdt, 

Of  all  the  ^reo^  how  few 
Are  just  to  heaven,  and  to  their  promise  true ! 

Pope. 
Despise  the  farce  of  state. 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great.     Id, 
General;  extensive  in  consequence  or  influ- 
ence. 

Prolifick  humour  sofi'ning  all  her  globe. 
Fermented  the  great  mother  to  conceive. 

MOUm. 
Illustrious ;  eminent;  noble;  excellent 
0  Lord,  thou  art  great,  and  thy  name  is  great  in 
vught.  Jer.  X.  6. 

The  great  Creator  thus  replyed.       Milton. 
The  great  Son  returned 
Victorious  with  his  sainU.  Id, 

Fair  angel,  thy  desire  that  tends  to  know 
Tho  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify 
The  ^reol  work-master,  tends  to  no  excess 
That  reaches  blame.  Id. 

The  great  luminary 
Aloof  the  vnlgar  constellations  thick. 
That  from  this  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due. 
Dispenses  light  from  far.  Id. 


Oreat  men  have  always  scorned  great  reeompaaaes : 
Epaminondas  saved  his  Thebes,  and  died 
Kot  leaving  even  his  funeral  expenses. 

Opulent;  sumptuous;  magnificent 
Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 

Equalled  in  all  their  glories.  

He  disdained  not  to  appear  at  ^fsal  tables  and  foa- 
tival  enteruinments.  Atterbmg, 

intellectually  great;  sublime. 
This  new  created  world,  how  good,  how  lair. 
Answering  his  great  idea.  Jfilfsii. 

Alas!  could  she  but  fully  truly  know 
How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout  abhoned  ; 

How  eager  all  the  earth  is  for  the  blow 
Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  swoid  ! 


Swelling;  proud. 

Solyman  perceived  that  Vienna  was  not  to  be  won 
with  words,  nor  the  defendanu  to  be  diacooraged  with 
great  looks ;  wherefore  he  began  to  batter  the  walla. 

Familiar ;  much  acquainted.    A  low  woid. 

Those  that  would  not  censure,  or  speak  ill  of  a 
man  immediately,  will  talk  more  boldly  of  thoee  that 
are  great  with  them,  and  thereby  woond  their  honoor. 


Pregnant;  teeming. 

Their  bellies  jfreol 
With  swelling  vanity,  bring  forth  deceit 


His  eyes  sometimes  even  great  with  tean. 

SUneg. 
Thb  fly,  for  most  he  stings  in  heat  of  day. 
From  cattle  great  with  young  keep  thoa  away. 

Mag, 

It  is  added  in  every  step  of  ascending  or  de- 
scending consanguinity:  as  great  grandson  is 
the  son  of  my  grandson. 

I  dare  not  yet  affirm  for  the  antiquity  of  oar  Ian* 
gui^e,  that  our  greal-great-great  grsndsiree'  tongue 
came  out  of  Persia.  Ciiaidca. 

What  we  call  great  great  grandfather  they  called 
forthafader.  Id,  Reatem, 

Their  holy-day-cloaths  go  from  father  to  son,  snd 
are  seldom  worn  out  till  the  second  or  third  genera- 
tion ;  so  that  'tis  common  enough  to  see  a  conntiy- 
man  in  the  doublet  and  breeches  of  his  great  grand- 
father. AdOma, 

Hard;  difficult;  grievous^  A  proverbial  ex- 
pression. 

It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  good^a- 
tured  and  meek  persons.  Taghr^e  ~ 
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GRSATy  II.  f .  [from  the  adjectiTe].  The  whole ; 
the  gross ;  the  whole  in  a  lump. 

To  l«c  out  thj  harvest  by  gr§ai  or  by  day. 
Lit  this  by  experience  lewl  thee  the  way  : 
Bjgrmt  will  deceive  thee  with  lii^ering  it  out. 
By  day  will  dispatch.  Tm$er*t  H^ubamitg, 

It  were  behorefal,  for  the  etrength  of  the  navy, 
that  no  ahapt  ahonld  foe  bnilded  by  the  grmU ;  for  by 
daily  experience  they  are  found  to  be  weak  and  im- 
perfect. Rakigh's  Euojf, 
He  did  at  length  so  many  slain  fotget. 
And  loet  the  tale,  and  took  them  by  the  gnat. 

Dryden, 
Carpenters  Imild  an  hooae  by  the  gnat,  and  are 
ag;reed  for  the  snm  of  i^ney. 

Mosom'i  Medkamieai  Ssareuet. 
I  set  aside  one  day  in  a  week  for  lovers,  and  inters 
pret  by  the  ^ria<  for  any  gentlewoman  who  is  turned 
of  sixty.  Adduam» 

Grka'tbbllied,  ad^.  Great  and  belly.  iPreg- 
nant;  teeming. 

Oreathdlied  women 
That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go,  like  rams 
In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  shake  the  press. 

oneApsflfV. 
A  gnaMUei  woman,  walking  through  the  city  in 
the  day-time,  had  her  child  strnck  oat  of  her  womb, 
and  carried  half  a  foriong  from  her.  IfiUUnf . 

Gat'ATEii,  V.  a.  From  great.  To  aggran- 
dize; to  enlarge;  to  magnify.  A  word  little 
used. 

After  they  sooght  to  gr§aUm  themselves  in  Italy 
itMlf,  vsing  strangers  for  the  commanders  of  their  ar- 
mies, the  Turks  1^  degrees  beat  them  out  of  all  their 
goodly  countries.  Ralagh, 

A  favonite's  bosinsss  is  to  please  his  king,  a  'mi~ 
ateter's  to  grmUm  and  exalt  him.  Kofn^m, 

Gkeathea'rted.  adj.  Great  and  heart.  High- 
spirited;  ludejected. 

The  esLiI,  as  greathearted  as  he,  declared  that  he 
neither  carsd  for  his  friendship,  nor  feared  his  hatred. 

ClarendoH, 
GnEfATirif  adv.    From  great 
In  a  great  degree. 

Thy  sotrow  will  I  greatig  mnltiply.  MUtem. 

Nobly;  illustriously. 

Yet  London,  cmpresi  of  the  northern  clime. 
By  an  high  fote  thoa  gnoAg  didst  expire. 

Drgden, 


Magnanimously;  generously;  brarely. 
Where  are  these  bold  intrepid  sons  of  war. 

That  greatlg  tun  their  backs  upon  the  foe. 

And  to  their  general  send  a  brave  defiance  f 

AdOmm, 

Gre'atness,  n.  i .    From  neat. 

Largeness  of  quantity  and  number. 

Comparative  quantity. 

We  can  have  no  positive  idea  of  any  space  or  dura- 
tion, which  is  not  made  up  of  and  commensurate  to 
repeated  numbers  of  feet  or  yards,  or  days  or  years, 
and  whereby  we  indge  of  the  greatnem  of  these  sort 
of  quantitiee  Leeke, 

All  abeent  good  does  iMt,  according  to  the  greatnem 
it  has,  or  is  acknowledged  to  have,  cause  pain  equal 
to  that  greatneu,  as  all  pain  causes  desire  equal  to  it- 
self;  because  the  absence  of  good  is  not  always  a 
pain,  as  the  presence  of  pain  is.  14. 

High  degree  of  any  quality. 

Zeid  in  duties,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  great" 
nut  of  the  reward,  and  the  certainty.  Rogen, 

High  place;  dignity;  power;  influence; 
empire. 

The  most  servile  flattery  is  lodged  most  easily  in 
the  grossest  capacity;     for  their   ordinary  conceit 
draweth  a  yielding  to  greatneu,  and  then  have  they 
not  wit  to  discern  the  right  degrees  of  duty.     Sidmeg. 
Farewell,  a  longing  farewell  to  all  my  ^rcoMeM. 

Skahepeare. 
So  many 
As  will  to  ^reofncM  dedicate  themselves.       Id. 
I  beg  your  greatnest  not  to  give  the  law 
In  other  realms  ;  but  beaten,  to  withdraw. 

Drgdem. 
Approaching  greair»e§B  met  him  with  her  charms 
Of  power  and  future  state ; 
He  shook  her  from  his  arms.  Id. 

Themistocles  raised  the  Athenians  to  their  greatmeu 
at  sea,  which  he  thought  to  be  the  true  and  constant 
interest  of  that  commonwealth.  Swift. 

Swelling  pride ;  affected  state. 
My  lord  would  have  you  know,  that  it  is  not  of 
pride  or  greatnese  that  he  cometh  not  aboard  your 
ships.  Baeom, 

Merit ;  magnanimity ;  nobleness  of  mind. 

Oreaiaeu  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest.  MiUem. 

Grandeur;  state;  magnificence. 
Or«aliie«  with  Timon  dwells  in  such  a  draught. 
As  brings  all  Brobdigni^  before  your  thought, 

Fepe. 
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Great  Britaiv.  In  the  article  Britain  we 
shall  be  found  to  have  introduced  a  general 
description  of  this  important  island,  and  to  have 
traced  its  history  from  the  remotest  ages  with 
which  we  are  acauainted,  to  the  period  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  England, 
under  Egbert.  The  article  England  pursues 
the  history  of  that  country  until  the  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  united  under  the 
dominion  of  one  sovereign,  James  I.,  and  fur- 
nishes also  the  general  statistical  details,  a  state- 
ment of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  mantiiactures, 
present  commerce,  government,  income,  &c.  ot 
Great  Britain.  We  have  undertaken  in  the  pre- 
sent article  to  complete  the  history  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  add  a  few  statistical  and  mis- 


cellaneous details  necessary  for  completing  our 
picture  of  the  existing  state  of  the  empire. 

PART  I. 

HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1,  Of  the  reigns  of  the  H<m$e  of  Stuart  to  the 
death  of  Char  let  J.— Queen  Elizabeth,  as  we 
have  stated,  .had  expressly  recognised  the  claim 
of  her  /cousin  of  Scotland*  to  succeed  to  the 
throne;  and  few  soYcreigns  ever  assumed  the 
regal  authority  with  more  general  approbation,  or 
greater  hopes  of  a  peaceable  and  nappy  reign. 
These  hopes,  however,  were  soon  blasted ;  and  the 
histoiy  of  this  monarch's  reign  consists  of  little 
more  than  a  detail  of  his  disputes  with  parlia- 
ment.   A  minute  account  of  these  we  cannot 
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here  enter  upon ;  it  would  afford  but  little  g^-  fettered  by  monopolists ;  all  foreign  trade,  except 

tification  or  instruction  to  our  readers;  but  it  is  that  to  France,  was  brought  by  exclusive  com- 

of  importance   to  know  their  origin,  as  they  panics  into  the  hands  of  a  few  rapacious  engros- 

were  the  primary  causes  of  those  events  which  sers ;  and  all  prospect  of  future  improvement  in 

\^ere  soon  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Great  commerce  was  sacrificed  to  a  litUe  temporary 

Britain,  and  which  resulted  in  our  ever  memora-  advantage  of  the  sovereign.    These  companies, 

ble  Revolution.  arbitrarily  erected,  had  carried  their  privileges 

In  the  semi-barbarous  ages,  which  preceded  su  fiir,  thai  almost  all  the  trade  of  England  cen- 

thb  period,  the  human  mind,  enervated  by  su-  tered  in  London ;  the  customs  of  that  port  alone 

Eerstition  and  obscured  by  ignorance,  seems  to  amounting  to  £110,000  a-year,  while  those  of 
avo  resigned  all  pretensions  to  liberty,  either  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  were  only  £l  7,000 
religious  or  civil.  Unlimited  and  uncontrolled  And  this  trade  of  London  was  confined  to  about 
despotism  prevailed  every  where ;  and  though  200  citizens,  who  were  easily  enabled,  by  corn- 
in  England  some  gleams  of  better  principles  of  bining  among  themselves,  to  fix  whatever  price 
government,  and  of  the  dawn  of  bettier  times  ap-  they  pleased  both  on  the  exports  and  imports  of 
peared,  the  many  examples  of  arbitrary  power  the  nation.  The  country  was  also  burdenel 
exerted  by  her  sovereigns,  queen  Elizabeth  her*  with  wardships  and  purveyances.  The  latter 
self  not  excepted,  show  that  the  English  were  arose  from  an  old  prerogative  of  the  crown,  by 
very  for  from  being  a  free  people.  An  incon-  which  the  officers  of  the  household  were  em- 
testable  proof  of  this,  and  an  evidence  how  little  powered  to  take,  without  consent  of  the  owners, 
restraint  the  people  could  then  lav  upon  the  provisions  for  the  king*s  fomily,  and  carts  and 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  is,  that  me  proceed-  norses  for  the  removal  of  his  baggage,  upon 
ings  of  parliament  were  accounted,  even  by  the  paying  a  stated  price  for  them.  The  king  oad 
members,  of  so  little  consequence,  that  they  did  also  a  power  ot  sending  any  person,  without 
not  keep  any  records  of  «nem«  It  was  not  till  his  consent,  on  whatever  message  he  pleased ; 
the  year  1607,  four  years  after  the  accession  of  and  thus  he  could  easily  force  any  individual  ta 
James,  that  parliamentary  journals  began  to  be  pay  him  whatever  money  he  chose,  rather  than 
regularly  compiled,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Edwin  be  sent  out  of  the  country  on  a  disagreeable  er- 
Sandys.  Neither  were  the  sessions  of  parlia-  rand.  Money  extorted  fiiom  individuals,  by  this 
ment  regular,  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  or  any  other  method,  was  called  a  benevolence, 
choice  or  continuance  of  the  members.  In  the  The  rising  spirit  of  patriotism,  which  claimed  a 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  her  predecessors,  the  redress  ofthese  grievances,  the  severe  government 
sessions  did  not  continue  above  the  twelfth  part  of  Elizabeth  had  confined  within  very  narrow 
so  long  as  the  vacations.  It  was  then  usual,  bounds:  but  when  James  succeeded,  being 
after  a  parliament  had  been  prolonged  beyond  a  foreign  prince,  less  dreaded  and  leas  beloved, 
one  session,  for  the  chancellor  to  exert  a  dis-  symptoms  of  a  more  free  and  independent  spirit 
cretionary  power  of  issuing  new  writs  to  supply  immediately  appeared.  Happily  James  neither 
the  place  of  any  members  whom  he  judged  inca-  perceived  the  alteration,  nor  had  sufficient 
pable  of  attending ;  and,  so  late  as  the  23rd  of  capacity  to  check  its  early  advances.  He  liad 
Elizabeth,  the  commons,  of  their  own  accord,  established  in  his  own  mind  a  speculative  system 
without  the  smallest  court  influence,  and  con-  of  absolute  government,  which  few  of  his  subjects, 
trary  to  some  former  votes  of  their  own,  con-  and  none  but  traitors  and  rebeb,  he  thought, 
firmed  the  chancellor's  power  in  this  respect,  would  make  any  scruple  to  admit ;  and  cousi- 
Nor  did  they  farther  assert  their  privileges,  than  dered  himself  as  entiUed  to  equal  prvrogatives 
to  vote,  that  *  during  the  sitting  of  parliament  with  other  European  sovereigns.  In  his  person 
there  do  not,  at  any  time,  any  writ  go  out  for  the  he  imagined  all  legal  power  to  be  centered  by 
choosing  or  returning  any  member  without  the  an  hereditary  and  a  divine  right ;  nay,  so  fully 
warrant  of  the  house.'  was  he  persuaded  that  he  was  the  absolute  pro- 
Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  beginning  prietor  of  his  subjects,  that  in  his  speech  to  tfie 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  great,  but  gradnid  parliament  in  1621,  he  told  them,  that  he  'wished 
mental  revolution  took  place  throughout  all  them  to  have  said,  that,  their  privileges  were  de- 
Europe.  Arts  and  sciences  beginning  to  flourish,  rived  from  the  grace  and  permission  of  him  and 
commerce  and  navigation  were  greatly  extended,  his  ancestors.'  And  when  the  same  parliament 
\                                and  learning  of  all  kinds  began  to  diffuse  itself,  protested  that  '  the  liberties,  fhmchises,  privi- 

By  more  enlarged  views,  the  love  of  freedom  leges,  and  jurisdictions  of  parliament,  are  the  an- 
began,  in  Britain  especially,  to  take  place  in  the  cient  and  undoubted  birth-right  and  inheritance 
breasts  of  most  people  of  education ;  and  this  of  the  subjects  of  England,'  he  was  so  enraged, 
was  greatly  promoted  by  an  acquaintance  with  that,  sending  for  the  journals  of  the  commons,  be, 
the  ancient  Greek  and  latin  historians.  A  pa-  with  his  own  hand,  before  the  council,  tore  out 
triotic  spirit  arose,  and  a  desire  of  circuniscrib-  this  protest,  and  ordered  his  reasons  to  be  in- 
ing  the  excessive  prerogatives  and  arbitrary  sertea  in  the  council  book.  Such  were  the  op- 
proceedings  of  the  crown  rapidly  spread  througli-  posite  dispositions  of  the  prince  and  pariiament, 
out  the  nation.  Nor  was  this  desire  unreasonable,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Scottish  line ;  dispo- 
or  ill-founded.  During  the  last  years  of  queen  sitions  just  beginning  to  exbt  and  to  appear  in 
Elizabeth's  leign,  the  commerce,  navigation,  and  parliamen t,  but  thoroughly  established,  andopenly 
number  of  seamen  in  England,  had  sensibly  de-  avowed  on  the  part  of  the  king,  dirougfaoot  bis 
cayed.  A  remonstrance  from  the  Trinity  House  whole  reign.  The  consequence  was,  that  during 
in  1602  says,  that  since  1588,  the  number  of  this  reign  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were 
'  seamen  land  shipping  had  decreased  about  a  third  violently  and  openly  attacked;  chiefly  on  the 
part.     Every  species  of  domestic  industry  was  grounds  of  money  and  religion,    llieking'sbigb 
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notions  of  the  royal  peTOgati?e  made  him  imagine  iagf  and  that  he  imagined  liimself  able  to  manage 

he  had  a  ri^t  to  whatever  sums  he  pleased  to  not  only  furious  religionists,  but  even  the  most 

demand ;  and  his  profusion  dissipated  m  a  short  powerful  foreign  nations,  with  no  other  weapon 

time  the  scanty  supplies  he  could  extort  from  than  mere  argumentation,  we  can  as  little  woEtider 

the  parliament,    mth  regard  to  religion,  the  na-  at  his  want  of  feuccess. — ^In  short,  so  far  was 

tion  was  at  this  time  greatly  divided  between  James  from  being  able  to  establish  his  royal  aur 

the  rival  claims  of  episcopalianism  and  puritanism.  thority  above  the  ecclesiastical,  that  he  found 

Though  the  seventies  of  Elizabeth  had  almost  himself  unable  to  introduce  a  single  ceremony, 

totally  suppressed  the  Papists,  it  had  been  other-  He  returned  therefore  with  the  mortification,  not 

wise  with  the  Puritans.    So  much  had  th^  in-  only  of  seeing  his  schemes  entirely  baffled  with 

creased,  by  the  very  means  which  had  diminished  regard  to  Scotland,  but  of  having  disgusted  even 

tbcf  number  of  Catholics,  that  no  fewer  than  750  the  few  of  that  nation  over  whom  religious  pre* 

clergymen  of  that  persuasion  signed  an  address  to  judice  did  not  prevail ;  and  who,  regarding  the 

James  on  his  accession.    They  hoped  that  the  ceremonies  so  much  insisted  on  by  the  ki^  as 

new  king,  having  received  his  education  in  Scot-  trivial  and  insignificant,  considered  the  national 

land,  and  having  always  professed  an  attachment  honor  sacrificed  in  this  attempt  at  a  servile  inii- 

to  the  church  established  there,  would  at  least  tation    of  the  worship  practised    in  England: 

abate  the  rigor  of  the  lavrs  enacted  against  them.  Equally  bad  success  attended  James  when  he  at- 

and  perhaps  advance  them  to  equal  favor  with  tempted  some  opposition  to  the  puritanical  in- 

their  rivals.    But  in  this  they  were  mistaken,  novations  in  die  utter  country.  H0  had  observed. 

He  had  observed  in  their  Scottish  brethren  a  great  in  his  progress  through  the  kingdom,  that  a  Ju- 

inclination  towards  republicanism,  and  a  zealous  daical  observance  of  the  Sunday  gained  ground ; 

attachment  to  civil  liberty.    In  the  capacities  and  that  the  people  were  thus  debarred  from, 

both  of  monarch  and  theologian,  he  had  experi-  recreations  which  contributed,  as  he  thought,  to 

enced  the  little  complaisance  thev  were  disposed  their  health  and  amusement.    He  now,  therefore, 

to  show  him.    They  controlled  ms  commands ;  issued  a  proclamation  to  allow,  after  divine  ser- 

disputed  his  tenets ;  and  to  his  fiice,  before  the  vice,  all  kinds  of  '  lawful  games  and  exercises.' 

whole  people,  censured  his  conduct  and  bebavi-  But  this  his  subjects  considered  as  an  efibrt  to 

our.     Though  he  had  been  oblieed,  therefore,  introduce  the  utmost  pro&neness.     In  1620  a 

while  in  S<^and,  to  court  their  uvor,  he  trear-  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  commons  for  the 

sured  up  on  that  account  the  stronger  resentment  more  strict  observance  of  the  Sunday  or '  sabbath,' 

against  their  principles,  and  was  now  determined  and  when  one  Shepherd  opposed  this  bill,  oIh 

to  resist  them  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  au-  iecting  to  the  appellation  sabbath  as  puritanical, 

thority.    Hence  he  not  only  rejected  their  pe-  he  was  expellea  the  house  by  the  suggestion  of 

tition,  but  throughout  his  whole  reign  refused  to  Mr.  Pym.    Such  was  the  situation  of  religious 

relax  in  the  least  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  affairs  during  this  reign. 

Protestant  nonconformists.  The  first  thing  of  political  consequence,  which 
The  same  feelings  which  occasioned  in  James  transpired  in  it,  was  a  conspiracy  formed  in  the 
such  an  aversion  to  the  Puritans,  prompted  him  year  of  the  king's  accession  to  displace  hiai,  and 
to  favor  even  the  Papists,  as  being  greater  friends  bestow  the  kingdom  on  Arabella  Stuart.  Sir 
to  despotism.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  suspect-  Walter  Raleigh  was  saSd  to  have  been  concerned' 
ed  of  a  bias  towards  the  religion  of  the  latter ;  in  this  mysterious  affair;  for  which  he  was  tried, 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  it  is  condemned  without  sufficient  proof,  and,  aflep 
certain  he  often  endeavoured  to  procure  some  suffering  thirteen  years  imprisonment  ia  the 
mitigation  of  the  laws  against  them.  But  in  this  tower,  was  executed  out  of  complaisance  to  the 
he  was  constantly  opposed  by  the  parliament ;  Spaniards.  Lord  Gardenstone  remarks,  that 
and,  indeed,  the  strong  inclination  shown  by  *  James  I.  butchered  Sir  Walter  without  the  form 
James  to  establish  episcopacy  in  every  comer  of  a  trial/  and  censures  Mr.  Hume  for  atteropt* 
of  his  dominions,  tended  much  to  alienate  ing  to  vindicate  James.  See  Raleigh.  In  1605 
from  him  the  minds  of  many  of  his  subjects,  was  discovered  the  famous  gun-powder  plot,  the 
especially  in  Scotland.  In  May,  1617,  the  king  anniversary  of  which  discovery  has  ever  since 
set  out  for  that  country  expressly  with  the  design  been  celebrated.  Its  origin  is  thus  stated : — On 
of  establishing  episcopa(7  there.  He  did  not,  the  accession  of  James  great  expectations  had 
however,  design  to  aboli^  presbytery  entirely,  been  formed  by  the  Catholics,  that  he  would 
He  only  proposed  at  first  to  establish  the  royal  prove  fiaivorable  to  their  rdigion ;  but,  their  hopes, 
authority  above  the  ecclesiastical,  and  to  intro-  as  well  as  those  of  the  Puritans,  weredisappomt' 
duce  some  ceremonies  into  the  public  worship,  ed.  James  expressed  his  intention  of  executing 
such  as  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  prifate  com-  strictly  the  laws  againt  them,  and  of  persevering 
munioo,  and  baptism,  confirmation,  thQ  observ-  in  all  the  rigorous  measures  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
ance  of  Christmas,  &c.  But  he  as  little  knew  A  plan  of  revenge  was  now,  therefore,  thought  of 
his  own  countrymen,  on  these  points,  as  the  Eng-  by  Robert  Catesby,  a  gentleman  of  good  parts, 
lish :  every  advance  towards  episcopacy  gave  the  and  of  an  ancient  fiunily.  He  communicated  his 
greatest  discontent,  and  these  trivial  ceremonies  mind  to  Percy,  a  descendant  ofthehovse  of  Nor- 
were  at  once  rejected  as  if  they  involved  mortal  thumberland,  when  the  latter  proposed  to  assas- 
sins. We  cannot  on  the  whole  wonder  that  sinate  the  king :  but  this  seemed  to  Catesby  a 
James  should  have  been  desirous  of  subjugating  very  inadequate  object.  He  told  Percy,  that  the 
the  rebellious  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Scottish  king  would  be  succeeded  by  his  children,  who 
^^l^fgy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  considering  the  would  also  inherit  his  maxims  of  government^ 
eitreme  weakness  of  this  monarches  understand-  and  urged  that  if  even  the  whole  royal  family 
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were  destroyed,  the  parliament,  nobility,  and  ness  of  the  times.  And  think  not  slightly  of  tbii 
gentry,  who  were  infected  with  ^e  same  heresy,  advertisement ;  but  retire  yourself  into  the 
would  raise  another  protestant  prince  to  the  country,  where  ytu  may  eipect  the  event  in 
throne.  To  serve  any  good  purpose  they  must  safety.  For,  though  there  be  no  appearance  of 
he  insisted  destroy,  at  one  blow,  the  king,  the  any  stir,  yet  I  say,  they  will  receive  a  terrible 
royal  family,  the  lords  and  commons ;  and  bury  blow  this  parliament ;  and  yet  they  shall  not  ate  . 
all  their  enemies  in  a  common  ruin.  This  who  hurts  them.  This  counsel  is  not  to  be  con- 
terrible  scheme  being  approved  of,  it  was  temued,  because  it  may  do  you  good,  and  can 
resolved  to  effect  it  by  springing  a  mine  do  you  no  harm ;  for  the  danger  is  over  as  soon 
under  both  houses  of  parliament  Thomas  as  you  have  burned  this  letter.  And  I  hope  God 
Winter  was  sent  over  to  Flanders  in  quest  will  give  you  the  grace  to  make  use  of  it, 
of  Fawkes,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  to  whose  holy  protection  I  commend  yon/ 
All  the  conspirators  were  bound  to  secrecy  by  the  Though  Monteagle  imagined  this  letter  to  be 
most  solemn  oaths,  accompanied  wiUi  the  sacra-  only  designed  to  frighten  him,  be  carried  it  to 
ment;  and, so  completely  had  superstition  effaced  lord  Saliisbury,  secretary  of  state;  who  laid  it 
every  principle  or  humanity  from  their  minds,  before  the  king.  James  regarded  it  in  a  more 
that  not  one  of  them  seems  to  have  entertained  serious  light  He  at  once  concluded  that  a  de- 
the  smallest  compunction  for  the  cruel  massacre  sign  was  entertained  of  blowing  up  the  par- 
they  intended.  Some  indeed  were  startled  at  liament  house  with  gimpowder,  and  it  ignis 
the  thoughts  of  destroying  a  number  of  Catho  thought  advisable  to  search  the  vaults  below. 
lies,  who  must  necessarily  be  present  as  specta-  This,  however,  was  wisely  delayed  till  the  day 
tors,  or  attendants  on  the  king.  But  Tesmond  a  before  the  meeting  of  parliament;  when  the 
Jesuit,  and  Garnet  superior  of  that  brder  in  lord  chamberlain,  observing  the  great  piles  of 
England,  are  said  to  have  removed  these  scruples,  wood  and  feggots  which  lay  in  the  vault  under 
by  (bowing  that  the  interests  of  religion  required  the  upper  house,  resolved  to  make  a  further  search, 
in  this  case  the  sacrifice  of  the  innocent  with  the  About  midnieht.  Sir  Thomas  Knevit,  a  justice  of 
guilty.  This  was  in  the  sprint  and  summer  of  peace,  arrived  with  proper  attendants ;  and,  find- 
1604 ;  when  the  conspirators  nired  a  house  in  mg  Fawkes  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  vault,  he 
Percy's  name,  adjoinmg  to  that  in  which  the  immediately  seized  him,  and,  turning  over  the  feg- 
parliament  was  to  assemble.  Towards  the  end  gots,  discovered  the  gunpowder.  Matches  and 
of  that  year  they  began  to  pierce  the  wall  of  the  every  thing  necessary  for  setting  fire  to  the  train 
house,  in  order  to  get  in  below  that  where  the  were  also  taken  on  the  person  of  Fawkes,  who^ 
parliament  was  to  sit ;  but  found,  while  in  the  now  in  despair,  expressed  the  utmost  regnK,  that 
midst  of  their  task,  that  a  magazine  of  coals  had  he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  firing  the  powder 
been  kept  in  a  vault  immediately  under  the  at  once,  and  of  sweetening  his  own  death  by  that 
house ;  and  that  the  coals  were  then  selling  off,  of  his  enemies.  For  two  or  three  days  he  mani- 
after  which  the  vault  would  be  let.  It  was  there-  fested  the  same  obstinacy,  but,  being  confined  in 
fore  hired  by  Percy ;  thirty-six  barrels  of  powder  the  tower,  and  the  rack  shown  to  him,  his  conrage 
lodged  in  it ;  the  whole  covered  up  with  fiiggots  fiiiled,  and  he  made  a  full  discovery  of  the  con- 
and  billets ;  the  doors  of  the  cellar  boldly  flung  spirators.  Catesby,  Percy,  and  others  of  them, 
o{>en ;  and  every  body  admitted  as  if  it  con-  however,  on  hearing  that  Fawkes  was  arrested, 
tained  nothing  dangerous.  Being  now,  as  they  hurried  into  Warwickshire ;  where  Sir  Everard 
thought,  assured  of  success,  the  conspirators  Digby,  imagining  that  the  confederates  had  sue- 
began  toplan  the  remaining  part  of  their  enter-  ceeded,  was  already  in  arms  to  seize  the  princess 
prise.  The  king,  the  queen,  and  prince  Henry,  Elizabeth.  But  the  country  people  laiwd  b^ 
were  expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  the  sheriffs  soon  surrounded  the  conspiraton 
parliament :  and  the  duke  of  Albany  it  was  j«-  and  their  attendants  to  the  number  or  about 
solved  that  Percy  should  seize  or  murder.  The  eighty;  and,  though  they  resolred  to  sell  their^ 
princess  Elizabeth,  likewise  a  child,  was  kept  at  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  some  of  their  powder 
ford  Harrington's  house  in  Warwickshire ;  and  took  fire,  and  disabled  them  from  defending 
some  others  of  the  conspirators  engaged  to  as  themselves.  The  people  then  rushed  in  upon 
seroble  their  friends  on  pretence  of  a  huntina  them.  Percy  and  Catesby  were  killed  with  one 
match,  when  they  were  to  seize  that  princess,  and  shot  Digby,  Rookwood,  Winter,  and  others, 
immediately  proclaim  her  queen.  The  day  so  beingtaken  prisoners,  were  tried,  confessed  their 
long  wished  for  at  last  approached  ;  the  dreadful  guilt,  and  died,  together  with  Garnet,  by  the 
scheme,  though  communicated  to  more  than  hands  of  the  common  executioner.  The  lords 
twenty  persons,  had  been  religiously  kept  for  Stourton  and  Mordaunt,  two  Catholics,  were 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half;  and  nothing  could  be  fined,  in  the  sums  of  £4000,  and  £10,000  res- 
foreseen  which  could  possibly  prevent  its  success,  pectively,  by  the  star-chamber ;  their  absence 
Ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  how-  from  parliament  having  occasioned  a  suspicion  of 
ever,  lord  Monteagle,  a  Catholic,  son  to  lord  their  being  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy:  and 
Morley,  received  the  following  letter,  which  the  earl  of  Northumbeiiand  detained  seTeral 
had  been  delivered  to  his  servant  by  an  unknown  years  a  prisoner  in  .the  tower ;  because,  among 
hand :— <  My  lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  other  grounds  of  suspicion,  he  had  admitted 
some  of  your  friends,  I  have  a  care  for  your  pre-  Percy  into  the  number  of  gentlemen  pensioners, 
servatioo.  Therefore  I  would  advise  you,  as  you  without  his  taking  the  requisite  oaths.  He  also 
tender  your  life,  to  devise  some  excuse  to  shift  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  £30,000. 
off  your  attendance  on  this  parliament.  For  God  In  1612  James  appears  in  hb  most  adfants- 
and  man  have  determined  to  punish  the  wicked-  geous  point  of  view,  namely,  as  a  legislator  of 
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Ireland  In  this  work  he  proceeded  by  a  steady,  1 6 13,  served  to  dissipate  the  national  grief.  Thu 
regular,  and  weU-concertea  plan.  He  began  with  marriage,  however,  in  the  event,  prov^  unhappy 
alralishing  the  ancient  Irish  customs,  which  sup-  to  the  king,  as  well  as  to  his  son-in-law.  The 
plied  the  place  of  laws,  and  which  were  exceed-  elector,  trusting  to  so  ereat  an  alliance,  engfiged 
mgly  barbarous  and  absurd.  By  the  Brehon  in  enterprises  beyond  his  strength ;  and  James, 
laws  every  crime,  however  enormous,  was  pun-  not  being  able,  and  perhaps  not  willing,  to  assist 
ished,  not  with  death,  but  by  a  fine.  Murder  him,  lost  entirely  the  affections  of  his  people, 
itself  was  coinpensated  in  this  way.  Every  one  This  particularly  appeared  in  the  yeai  t619.  At 
bad  a  value  affixed  to  him,  called  his  eric ;  and  this  time  the  states  of  Bohemia  having  taken 
whoever  was  able  to  pay  this,  might  kill  him  arms  against  the  emperor  Matthias,  in  defence 
when  he  pleased.  To  tne  slight  offences  of  op-  of  the  Protestant  religion,  continued  their  revolt 
pression,  extortion,  &c.,  no  penalty  was  affixed,  against  his  successor  Ferdinand  II.,  and,  being 
nor  could  any  redress  for  them  be  obtained.  By  alarmed  at  his  preparations  against  them,  made 
the  custom  of  Gavelkind,  upon  the  death  of  any  an  offer  of  their  crown  to  the  elector  palatine^ 
peison,  his  land  was  divided  among  all  the  males  who,  stimulated  by  ambition,  at  once  accepted 
of  the  sept  or  £unily,  both  legitimate  and  illegiti-  the  offer,  and  marched  all  his  forces  into  Bo- 
mate  ;  and  after  partition  was  made,  if  any  of  the  hemia.  But  his  affairs  soon  drew  to  an  unfortu- 
sept  died,  his  portion  was  not  shared  out  among  nate  crisis.  Being  defeated,  in  the  great  and 
his  sons,  but  tne  chieftain  at  his  discretion  made  decisive  battle  of  Prague,  he  fled  with  his  family 
a  new  partition  of  the  lands.  As  no  man,  by  this  into  Holknd ;  and  Spinola  the  Spanish  genend 
custona,  enjoyed  a  fixed  property  in  land ;  to  invested  and  reduced  the  palatinate,  every  new 
build,  cultivate,  or  improve,  was  considered  as  conquest  of  the  Catholics  being  attendea  with 
lost  labor.  Their  chieftains  were  established  by  persecutions  against  the  Protestants.  At  this 
election,  or  rather  by  force.  Their  authority  was  news  the  religious  zeal  of  the  English  was  in- 
absolute;  and,  notwithstanding  certain  lands  flamed  to  the  highest  degree.  The  sufferings  of 
were  assigned  to  the  office,  its  chief  profit  re-  their  Protestant  brethren,  in  Germany,  excited 
suited  from  exaction  and  assessments,  tor  which  their  sympathy  and  resentment;  and  the  inactive 
there  was  no  fixed  law.  After  abolishing  these  spirit  shown  by  James  was  loudly  exclaimed 
customs,  and  substituting  English  laws  in  their  against 

place,  James  took  the  natives  under  his  protec-  Not  having  been,  however,  consulted  by  his 
tion,  declared  them  free  citizens,  and  proceeded  son-in-law,  James  from  the  very  first  had  denied 
to  govern  them  by  a  regular  administration.  A  his  title  of  king  of  Bohemia,  and  forbad  him  to  be 
sufficient  army  was  maintained,  its  discipline  in-  prayed  for  in  Uie  churches  under  that  appellation, 
spectedy  and  its  pay  transmitted  from  England,  ae  was  also  on  other  accounts  extremely  averse 
when  0*Doghartie  raised  an  insurrection,  a  re-  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  kins  of  Spain, 
infbrcement  was  sent  over,  and  the  rebellion  The  eldest  daughter  of  that  monarch  had  oeen 
immediately  extinguished.  All  minds  being  first  indirectly  offer^  to  prince  Henry :  and  even 
quieted  by  a  univeisal  indemnity,  circuits  were  after  James,  in  consequence  of  his  alliance  with 
now  established,  justice  administered,  and  crimes  the  Dutch,  had  marehed  4000  men  to  the  assist* 
of  every  kind  severely  punished.  As  the  Irish  ance  of  the  Protestants,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
bad  b^Q  universally  engaged  in  a  rebellion  Gondomar,  made,  in  1618,  an  offer  of  the  king's 
against  Elizabeth,  a  resignation  of  all  the  sepa-  second  daughter  to  prince  Charles.  Of  this 
late  jurisdictions  formerly  granted  them  was  match  James  had  entertained  great  hopes,  not 
rigorously  exacted ;  a  resignation  of  private  only  as  a  means  of  relieving  his  own  necessities, 
estates  was  even  required ;  and,  when  they  were  but  of  recovering  the  palatinate  for  his  son-in- 
restored,  the  proprietors  received  them  under  law.  But  on  the  14th  November,  1G21,  the 
such  conditions  as  might  prevent  future  tyranny  commons  framed  a  remonstrance  with  him  upon 
and  oppression.  The  whole  province  of  Ulster  these  subjects.  They  represented,  that  the  enor- 
having  fallen  to  the  crown,  by  the  attainder  of  mous  growth  of  the  Austrian  power  threatened 
rebels,  a  company  was  established  in  London  for  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  that  the  progress  of  the 
pUnting  new  colonies  in  that  fertile  country.  Catholic  religion  in  England  bred  the  most 
The  land  being  divided  into  shares,  of  which  the  melancholy  apprehensions,  lest  it  should  again 
largest  did  not  exceed  2000  acres:  tenants  were  acquire  an  ascendancy;  die  indulgence  of  his 
brought  over  from  England  and  Scotland :  the  majesty  towards  the  professors  of  that  religion 
Irish  were  removed  from  the  hilb,  and  settled  in  having  encouraged  their  insolence;  and,  above 
the  open  country ;  husbandry  and  the  arts  were  all,  that  the  Spanish  match  elevated  them  so  &r 
tauf^t  them  ;  and  thus  Ulster,  from  being  the  as  to  hope  for  an  entire  toleration,  if  not  a  final 
roost  wild  and  disorderly  province  in  Ireland,  re-establishment.  They  therefore  entreated  his 
soon  became  the  most  civilised  and  best  culti-  majesty,  that  he  would  immediately  undertake 
vated.  the  defence  of  the  palatinate,  and  maintain  it  by 
This  year  Henry,  pritice  of  Wales,  died  sud-  force  of  arms ;  that  he  would  turn  his  sword 
denly  on  the  6th  of  November,  not  without  against  Spain,  whose  armies  and  treasures  were 
strong  suspicions  of  poison.  On  opening  his  the  chief  support  of  the  Catholic  interest  in 
body,  however,  no  symptoms  of  poison  apjpeared;  Europe;  that  he  would  enter  into  no  negocia- 
but  his  death  diffused  a  universal  grief  through-  tion  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  but  with  a 
out  the  nation,  as  he  was  reckoned  a  prince  of  Protestant  princess ;  that  the  children  of  popish 
extraordinary  accomplishments.  But  the  marriage  recusants  should  be  taken  from  their  parents, 
of  the  princess  Elizabeth  with  Frederic  elector  and  committed  to  the  care  of  Protestant  teachers 
palatine,  which  was  celebrated  February  14tb|  and  schoolmasters ;  and  that  the  fines  and  con* 
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fiscations  to  which  the  Catholics  by  law  were  restoration.    Nothing  was  now  therefore  wanting 

liable,  should  be  levied  with  the  utmost  severity,  but  a  dispensation  from  Rome ;  and  the  duke  of 

The  king,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket,  hearing  Buckingham,  a  new  fevorite  at  court,  persuaded 

of  the  intended  remonstrance,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  prince  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Madrid. 

lie  speaker,  in  which  he  sharply  rebuked  the  They  travelled  through  France  in  disguise ;  and, 

house  for  debating  on  matters  for  above  their  under  the  assumed  names  of  John  and  Thomas 

reach  and  capacity;  and  strictly  forbad  them  to  Smith,  were  introduced  at  the   French  court, 

meddle  with  any  thing  that  regarded  his  govern-  where  Charles  first  saw  his  future  wife  Henrietta^ 

ment  or  deep  matters  of  state,  and  especially  On  their  arrival  at  Madrid,  every  body  was  sur- 

not  to  touch  on  his  son's  marriage  with  the  Spa^-  prised  by  a  step  so  little  usual  among  princes, 

nish  princess.    Upon  this  the  commons  framed  a  The  Spanish  monarch,  however,  exprened  the 

new  remonstrance,  in  which  they  asserted  their  utmost  gratification  at  the  visit;  gave  the  prince 

right  of  debating  on  all  matters  of  government,  a  golden  key  which  opened  all  his  apartments, 

and  that  they  possessed  entire  freedom  of  speech  that  he  might,  without  introduction,  httve  access 

in  their  debates.    The  king  replied,  that  their  to  him  at  sdl  hours;  ordered  his  prime  minister, 

remonstrance  was  more  like  a  denunciation  of  Olivarez,  never  to  be  covered  in  his  presence; 

war,  tnan  an  address  of  dutifiil  subjects ;  and  and  proclaimed  a  general  gaol  delivery  as  an  ex- 

their  pretension  to  enquire  into  all  state  affairs,  pression  of  the  public  joy.    The  infanta,  how- 

without  exception,  was  such  a  plenipotence  as  ever,  was  only  seen  by  her  lover  in  public ;  and 

none  of  their  predecessors,  even  during  the  reigns  the  pope,  hearing  of  Charles's  arrival,  tacked 

of  the  weakest  princes,  haid  ever  pretended  to;  some  new  clauses  to  the  dispensation,  which  it 

that  public  transactions  depended  on  a  complica-  became  necessary  to  transmit  to  London.    The 

tion  of  views  and  intelligence,  with  which  they  treaty  which  was  made  public,  chiefly  regarded  the 

were  entirely  unacquainted;  that  they  could  not  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  by  the  inianta; 

show  their  wisdom  better,  as  well  as  duty,  than  and  stipulated  that  the  children  of  the  marriage 

by  keeping  within  their  proper  sphere ;  and  that  should  be  educated  by  the  princess  till  they 

in  any  Dusiness  which  depended  on  his  prerogn^  were  ten  years  of  age.    There  were  also  some 

tive,  they  had  no  title  to  interpose  with  their  private  articles  sworn  to  by  James,  which  could 

advice,  unless  when  he  pleased  to  ask  it,  &c.  not  have  been  made  public  without  violent  mur- 

In  return,  the  commons  framed  the  protestation  murs.    A  suspension  of  the  penal  laws  against 

already  mentioned,  which  the  king  tore  out  of  the  English  Catholics  was  promised,  as  likewise 

their  journals,  and  soon    after  dissolved    the  a  repeal  of  them  in  pariiament,  and  a  toleration 

pariiament  for  tne  exercise  of  that  religion  in  private. 

The  leading  members  of  the  house.  Sir  Edward  Meanwhile,  pope  Gregory  XV.,  who  granted 

Coke  and  Sir  Robert  Phillips,  were  now  com-  the  dispensation,  died;  and  Urban  VIII.  succeed- 

mitted  to  the  tower :  three  others,  Selden,  Pym,  ed  him.    Upon  this  event,  the  nuncio  refused  to 

and  Mallory,  to  other  prisons ;  and  some  others,  deliver  the  dispensation  till  it  should  be  renewed 

as  a  lighter  punishment,  were  sent  on  business  by  Urban.    Tnis  the  pontiff  delayed,  in  hopes 

into   Irelana.    Sir  John   Saville,   however,   a  that,  during  the  prince's  residence  in  Spain,  some 

powerful  man  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  a  method  might  be  found  of  effecting  his  conrer- 

zealous  opposer  of  the  court,  was  m^e  the  sion.    But  the  king  of  England,  as  well  as  the 

comptroller  of  the  household,  a  privy  counsellor,  prince,  had   become  impatient  at  the  delay  : 

and  soon  after  a  baron.    This  event  is  roemora-  Charles  obtained  leave  to  return;  and  Philip  gtacad 

ble,  being  the  first  instance  of  an  English  king  his  departure  with  all  the  circumstances  ot  civility 

advancing  a  man  on  account  of  his  pariiamentary  and  respect  which  had  attended  his  arrival, 

interest    But  in  vain  did  James,  by  reiterated  Buckingham,  however,  before  their  depaxtare 

proclamations,  forbid  his  subjects  to  discuss  the  from  Madrid,  is  said  to  have  decided  the  prince's 

public  affairs  and  measures.    His  proclamations  mind  against  the  matoh.    On  their  arrival  in 

served  rather  to  inflame  the  curiosity  of  the  London,therefbre,  the  former  assumed  the  entire 

public.    In  every  company  and  society  the  late  direction  of  the  negociation ;  and  made  it  his 

transactions  became  the  subject  of  argument  and  business  to  seek  pretences  for  a  breach  of  treaty. 

debate.  At  last,  after  many  artifices  to  delay  or  prevent 

For  five  years  James  continued  the  dupe  of  the  espousals,  Bristol  received  positive  oniers 

the  c6»Ti  of  Spain.    At  last  he  resolved,  it  pos-  not  to  deliver  the  proxy  which  had  been  left  in 

sible,  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  the  Spanish  his  hands,  till  security  was  given  for  the  (nil 

alliance.    He  issued  orders  for  discharging  all  restitution  of  the  palatinate.    Philip  understood 

popish  recusants  who  were  imprisoned  ;  and  it  this  language :  but,  being  determined  to  throw 

was  daily  apprehended,  that  he  would  forbid,  the  whole  blame  of  the  rupture  on  the  English, 

for  the  future,  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  he  delivered  into  Bristol's  hand  a  written  pro- 

against  them  :  apologising  for  this  conduct,  by  mise,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  procure  the 

pretending  that  it  would  piocure  from  foreign  restoration  of  the  palatinate,  either  by  persuasion 

princes  a  toleration  for  Protestants.    At  any  rate  or  by  every  other  possible  means  ;  and,  when  be 

it  forwarded,  for  a  while,  James*s  end  with  regard  found  that  this  concession  gave  no  satisfaction, 

to  the  marriage.    The  earl  of  Bristol,  ambas-  he  ordered  the  infanta  to  lay  aside  the  title  of 

•ador  at  the  court  of  Spain,  being  fully  con-  Princess  of  Wales,  which  she  bore  after  the  airi- 

vinced  of  the  Spanish  sincerity,  wrote  him  word  val  of  the  dispensation  from  Rome,  and  to  drop 

that  the  Spanish  princess  was  to  bring  with  her  a  the  study  of  tne  English  language.    As  he  knew 

fortune  of  £600,000 ;  and  that  he  considered  this  that  the  counsels,  which  now  governed  the  court 

match  as  an  infallible  prelude  to  the  palatine's  of  England,  would  not  stop  at  the  breach  of  lh» 
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Biarriage  treaty,  be  also  immediately  oideied  which  he  had  occasioa  for ;  but  trusted  entirely 

preparations  for  war.    A  more  successful  match  to  the  wisdom  and  affection  of  his  parliament, 

for  prince  Charles  was  soon  after  negociated  with  'who  perfectly  well  knew  hb  circumstances/ 

llenhetta,  daughter  of  Henry  IV. ;  the  king  of  The  return  made  by  the  commons  was  by  no 

France  demanding  only  the  same  terms  that  had  means  suitable  to  this  generous  behaviour.  They 

been  offered  to  the  court  of  Spain.  In  an  article  knew  that  all  the  money  granted  by  the  last  par- 

of  this  treaty  of  marriage,  it  was,  however,  sti*  liament  had  been  spent  on  military  and  naval 

pulated,  that  the  education  of  the  children  till  preparations ;  and  that  great  anticipations  were 

the  age  of  thirteen  should  belong  to  the  prin*  likewise  made  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 

cess ;  a  concession  which  gave   ultimately  to  They  were  not  ignorant  that  Charles  was  loaded 

tfie  house   of    Stuart   that    unfortunate    bias  with  a  debt  contracted  by  his  father,  who  had 

towards  popery,  which  afterwards  proved  their  borrowed  money  both  from  foreign  princes  and 

ruin.  from  his  own  subjects.    They  were  sensible  that 

James,  being  now  deprived  of  every  other  the  war  was  the  result  of  their  own  importunate 

hope  of  relieving  hut  son-m-law  but  by  force  of  intreaties,  and  that  they  had  solemnly  engaged 

arms,  declared  war  against  Spain  and  the  empe*  to  support  their  sovereign  in  cariying  it  on. 

ror,  for  the  recovery  of  the  palatinate  :  6000  men  Nor  were  they  unacquainted  with  the  difficulty 

were  sent  over  into  Holland  to  assist  prince  of  military  enterprises  directed  against  the  whole 

Maurice  against  those  powers;  the  people  were  house  of  Austria;  against  the  kin^  of  Spain,  the 

every  where  ebted  at  tne  courage  of  their  king,  richest  prince  in  Europe ;  and  against  the  empe* 

and  were  satisfied  with  any  war  which  was  to  ror  Ferdinand,  hitherto  the  most  fortunate  mo-< 

exterminate  the  papists.  This  army  was  followed  narch  of  the  age.    But,  to  answer  all  thisse^ 

by  another  consisting  of  12,000  men,  commanded  important  ends,  they  thought  proper  only  to 

by  coont  Mansfeldt ;  and  the  court  of  France  confer  on  the  king  a  supply  of  £112,000.  When 

promised  its  assistance.    But  the  English  were  Charles,  with  peat  mo<reralion,  represented,  in 

disappointed  in  all  their  views  :   the  troops,  the  most  explicit  manner,  the  necessity  there 

beinf  embarked  at  Dover,  upon  sailing  to  Calais,  was  for  a  larger  supply,  urging,  among  other 

finind  no  orders  for  their  admission.    They  were  pleas,  that,  if  he  now  met  wiSi  kind  and  dutiful 

obliged,  after  waiting  for  some  time,  to  sail  to-  usage,  it  would  endear  him  to  the  use  of  parlia^ 

wards  Zealand,  where  no  proper  measures  were  ments,  and  for  ever  preserve  an  entire  harmony 

yet  consulted  for  their  aisembarkation ;  and,  between  him  and   nis   people,  the  commons 

meanwhile,  a  pestilential    disorder    crept    in  remained  inexorable ;  they  even  refused  the  ad» 

among  them,  of  which  half  the  army  died.  Whe-  dition  of  ^^  ths  to  the  former  supply.    Instead 

tfaer  l^is  fiiilure  of  his  most  cherished  plans  had  of  this  they  renewed  their  complaints  against 

any  effect  on  the  king's  constitution,  is  uncer*  the  growth  of  popery ;  demanding  a  strict  eze- 

tain ;  boi  he  was  soon  after  seized  vrith  a  tertian  cution  of  the  penal  laws  against  tiie  Catholics  ; 

ague,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  27th  of  remonstrated  against  some  late  pardons  granted 

March,  1626,  after  having  lived  fifty-nine  years,  to  priests ;  and  attacked  Montague,  one  of  the 

and  reigned  over  England  twenty-two.  king's  chaplains,  on  account  of  a  book  which  he 

James  wa^  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  I.,  had  lately  composed.    Charies  gave  them  a  gn- 

who  was  exceedingly  popular  vrith  his  subjects,  cious  and  complaisant  answer ;  but  was  firmly 

for  bneaking  off  the  matcn  with  the  Spanish  prin*  resolved  to  abate  somewhat  of  the  rigorous  laws 

cess,  and  procuring  the  rupture  with  the  house  against  that  unfortunate  party,  which  bis  engage^ 

of  Austria.    Young  and  inexperienced,  he  re-  ments  vrith  France  absolutely  required. 
gaided  these  praises  as  sincere ;  and  was  so        No  measure  could  be  more  di^^stful  to  his 

impatient,  therefore,  to  assemble  the  great  coun-  subjects  than  this  resolution.    The  Puritans  had 

dl  of  the  nation,  that  he  would  gladly,  for  |he  continued  to  gain  ground  during  the  whole  reign 

sake  of  despatch,  have  called  together  the  same  of  James,  and  now  formed  the  majority  of  the 

parliament  which  sat  under  his  fitther.    But,  hous    of  commons;  in  consequence  of  which, 

oeing  told  that  such  a  measure  was  unusual,  he  petitions  were  presented  to  the  king  for  replacing 

issued  writs  for  summoning  a  new  parliament  on  such  able  clergymen  as  had  been  silenced  for 

the  7th  of  May ;  and  it  vras  not  without  regret  v?ant  of  conformity  to  the  ceremonies.    They 

that  the  arrival  of  the  princess  Henrietta,  «vhom  also  enacted  laws  for  the  strict  observance  of 

he  had  espoused  by  proxy,  obliged  him  to  delayi  Sunday.     In  consequence  of  this  behaviour  in 

toy  repeated  prorogations,  their  meeting  till  the  Charles's  first  parliament,  it  was  dissolved  on 

!8th  of  June.     Charles  inherited  his  £ither*s  the  12th  of  August,  1625,  and  a  new  one  called, 

great  pecuniary  necessities,   his    high  notions  February   6th,    1626.      During   this    interval^ 

of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  a  violent  attach-  Charges  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  from  his 

ment  to  episcopacy.   At  his  accession,  believing  subjects  on  privy  seals ;  the  advantage  of  which 

his  subjects  to  ne  in  perfect  friendship  vrith  him,  was  but  a  small  compensation  for  the  disgust  it 

he  resolved  that  their  bounty  should  be  entirely  occasioned.  By  means,  however,  of  that  supply, 

unasked,  and  the  entire  effect  of  mutual  confi-  and  some  other  expedients,  he  vrar  enabled  to 

dence.     Accordingly,  his  first  speech  to  the  equip  his  fleet,  though  vriUi  difficulty.    It  was 

parliament  was  foil  of  simplicity  and  cordiality,  designed  against  Spain,  but  performed  nothing 

He  lightly  mentioned  the  occasion  he  had  for  worth  notice,  and  its  bad  success  increased  the 

supply.     He  employed  no  intrigue  to  influence  clamors  against  the  court.      Charles's  second 

the  suffrages  of  the  members.    He  would  not  parliament  adopted  the  -same  views  vrith  the  for- 

eveo  allow  the  officers  of  the  crown,  who  had  mer.    They,  however,  voted  a  supply  of  three 

in  the  house,  to  mention  any  particular  sum  subsidies  (£l68.0C0\  and  <iths ;  but  the  passing 
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1]iii  vote  into  a  law  was  leserved  until  the  end  by  Elizabeth,  but  which,  when  carried  lome 
of  the  session,  that  they  might  have  an  opportu-  steps  farther  by  Charles,  produced  the  most  vio- 
nity  of  forcing  the  king  to  make  concessions,  lent  discontents.  These  methods  of  supply  were 
This  harsh  conduct  was  greatly  resented  by  carried  on  with  some  moderation,  till  news  ar- 
Charles ;  but  he  found  himself  obliged  to  sub-  rived  of  die  king  of  Denmark  being  totally  de- 
mit. In  the  mean  time  they  attacked  the  duke  feated  by  count  Tilly  the  imperial  general;  but, 
of  Buckingham,  who  was  become  generally  ob-  supplies  having  then  become  more  tlian  ever 
DOxicAis ;  and  was  impeached  by  the  earl  of  necessary,  it  was  suggested  in  council,  that  the 
Bristol,  on  account  of  his  conduct  with  respect  to  most  equal  and  convenient  method  of  obtaining 
che  Spanish  negociation.  The  earl's  impeach-  them  was  by  a  general  loan  from  the  subject, 
ment,  however,  was  entirely  overlooked,  and  the  according  as  every  man  was  assessed  in  the  rolls 
commons  were  able  to  prove  nothing  otherwise  of  the  last  subsidy.  That  precise  sum  was  re- 
of  any  consequence  against  him.  The  king,  quired .  which  each  would  have  paid,  had  the 
imagining  that  Buckingham's  greatest  crime  vote  of  four  subsidies  been  passea  into  a  law : 
was  the  having  been  so  much  in  favor  with  his  care,  however,  was  taken  that  the  sums  thus  ex- 
sovereign,  commanded  the  house  expressly  not  acted  were  not  to  be  called  subsidies  but  loans, 
to  meddle  with  his  minister,  but  to  finish,  in  a  Many  throughout  England  now  refused  these 
few  days,  the  bill  they  had  begun  for  the  subsi-  loans,  and  some  were  even  active  in  encouraging 
dies ;  odierwise  they  must  expect  to  sit  no  their  neighbours  to  insist  upon  their  common 
longer.  Suggestions  of  this  kind  had  a  bad  rights  and  privileges.  By  warrant  of  the 
effect ;  and,  when  the  king  proceeded  further  to  council,  these  were  thrown  into  prison.  Must 
throw  into  prison  two  members  of  the  house  who  of  them  patiently  submitted  to  confinement,  or 
had  managed  the  impeachment  against  Bucking*  applied  by  petKion  to  the  king,  who  commonly 
bam,  the  commons  declared  that  they  would  pro-  released  them.  Five  gentlemen,  however.  Sir 
eeed  no  farther  till  they  had  satisfiiction  in  tneir  Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbet,  Sir  Walter 
privileges.  Charles  alleged,  as  the  reason  of  Earl,  Sir  John  Haveningham,  and  Sir  Edward 
this  measure,  certain  seditious  expressions,  which,  Hampden,  demanded  release,  not  as  a  favor  from 
lie  said,  had,  in  their  accusation  of  the  duke,  the  court,  but  as  their  due  by  the  laws  of  their 
dropped  from  these  members.  Upon  enquiry  country.  No  particular  cause  was  assigned  for 
it  appeared  that  no  such  expressions  had  been  their  commitment.  The  special  command  of  the 
used,  and  the  members  were  released.  Soon  king  and  council  was  alone  pleaded.  And  it  was 
after,  the  house  of  lords,  moved  by  the  example  alleged  that,  by  law,  this  was  not  sufficient  rea- 
of  the  commons,  claimed  liberty  ror  the  earl  of  son  for  refusing  bail  or  releasement  to  the 
Arundel,  who  had  been  lately  confined  in  the  prisoners.  The  question  was  brought  to  a  solemn 
tower,  and,  after  many  fruitless  evasions,  the  trial  before  the  court  of  king's  bench;  and  the 
king  was  obliged,  however  ungraciously,  to  whole  kingdom  was  attentive  to  the  issue.  By 
comply.  The  next  attack  made  by  the  commons,  the  debates  on  this  subject  it  appeared,  that  per- 
had  it  succeeded,  would  have  reduced  the  king  sonal  liberty  had  been  secured  by  no  less  than 
to  an  absolute  dependence  on  parliament.  They  six  different  statutes,  and  by  an  article  in  magna 
were  preparing  a  remonstrance  against  the  levy-  charta  itself.  It  appeared,  that,  in  times  of  tar- 
ing ot  tonnage  and  poundage.  This  article,  toge-  bulence  and  sedition,  the  kiugs  had  infringed 
ther  with  the  new  impositions  laid  on  merchan-  these  laws ;  and  of  this  also  many  examples 
disc  by  James,  constituted  nearly  one-half  of  the  were  produced.  Tlie  difficulty  then  lay  to  de- 
crown revenues;  and,  after  having  gained  this  termine  when  such  violent  measures  were  necet- 
point,  they  were  to  petition,  or  rather  to  have  sary ;  but  of  that  the  court  pretended  to  be  the 
commanded  the  king  to  remove  Buckingham  supreme  judge.  As  it  was  legal,  therefore,  that 
from  }ds  presence  and  councils.  The  king,  these  five  gentlemen  should  plead  the  statute,  by 
however,  being  alarmed  at  the  yoke  they  were  which  they  might  demand  bail,  so  it  was  expe- 
preparing  for  him,  dissolved  this  second  pariia-  dient  in  the  court  to  remand  them  to  prison, 
ment,  June  l.'>th,  1626.  without  determining  on  the  necessity  of  taking 
Charles,  having  now  made  such  a  breach  with  bail  for  the  present.  This  was  a  cruel  evasion 
his  parliament  as  there  was  no  hope  of  repair-  of  justice,  and,  in  fact,  satisfied  neither  party, 
ing,  was  obliged  to  exercise  every  branch  ot  his  The  court  insisted  that  no  bail  could  be  taken ; 
prerogative  to  supply  himself  with  money.  A  the  country  exclaimed  that  the  prisoners  ought 
commission  was  granted  to  compound  with  the  to  be  set  free. 

Catholics,  and  agree  for  dispensing  with  the        While  the  king  was  thus  embroiled  at  home, 

penal  laws.    By  uiis  expedient  the  king,  indeed,  he  rashly  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  a  king- 

nlled  his  coffers,  but  gave  general  disgust.  From  dom  with  which  he  had  but  lately  formed  the  most 

the  nobility  he  desired  assistance ;  from  the  city  natural  alliance.  Historians  generally  agree  that 

he  required  a  loan  of  £100,000.    The  former  this  war  proceeded  from  £e  rivalship  of  the 

contributed  slowly :  but  the  latter,  after  many  duke  of  Buckingham  and  cardinal  Richeliea ; 

excuses,  gave,  at  last,  a  flat  denial.    To  equip  a  both  of  whom  aspired  at  the  affections  of  the 

fleet,  a  distribution,  by  order  of  the  council,  was  queen  of  France.    However  this  may  be,  tw 

made  to  all  the  maritime  towns,  and  each  of  was  declared  against  France ;  and  Charles  was 

them  was  required,  with  the  assistance  of  the  taught  to  hope,  that  hostilities  with  that  kingdom 

adjacent    counties,  to  arm  so  many    vessels,  would  be  the  surest  means  of  procuring  tian- 

London  was  rated  at  twenty  ships ;  and  this  is  quillity  at  home.    The  success  of  this  war  wai 

the  first  appearance,  in  Charles's  reign,  of  ship-  proportionable  to  the  wisdom  with  whidi  it  was 

money ;  a  taiation  which  had  once  been  imposed  commenced.    Bockingham  was  appointed  coa* 
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mander ;  and,  being  entirely  unaoqoainted  both  was  commonly  lodged  in  the  subject,  yet,  when- 
with  the  sea  and  land  seirice,  he  managed  to  ever  any  exigency  required  supply,  all  propeny 
lose  two-thirds  of  his  army,  and  returned  in  was  transferred  to  the  sovereign ;  that  the  con- 
total  discredit  both  as  an  admiral  and  general,  sent  of  parliament  was  not  necessary  for  the  im- 
The  discontents  in  England  now  rose  to  such  a  position  of  taxes;  and  that  the  divine  laws  re« 
height,  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  an  Quired  compliance  with  every  demand,  however 
insurrection.  Charles  was  also  reduced  to  the  irregular,  which  the  prince  should  make  upon 
greatest  distress  for  want  of  money.  That  his  subjects.  For  these  doctrines  Manwaring 
which  he  bad  levied  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  plea^ 
came  in  very  slowly,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  sura  of  the  house;  to  be  fined  £1000  to  the  kiuK: 
renew  the  experiment,  on  account  of  the  ill-hu-  make  submission  and  acknowledgement  for  bis 
mor  of  the  nation.  A  third  parliament  was  offence ;  be  suspended  three  years ;  be  incapa- 
therefore  called,  March  ITth,  1628  ;  whom  ble  of  holding  any  ecclesiasti<»l  dignity  or  secu- 
Charles  told,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  lar  office ;  and  that  his  book  be  odled  in  and 
that '  if  they  should  not  do  their  duties,  in  con-  burnt.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  session 
tributing  to  the  necessities  of  the  state,  he  must,  ended,  than  Manwaring  received  a  pardon,  and 
in  disdttrge  of  his  conscience,  use  those  other  was  promoted  to  a  living  of  considerable  ndue. 
means  which  God  had  put  into  his  hands,  in  Some  years  afterwards  be  was  advanced  to  the 
order  to  save  that  which  the  follies  of  some  par-  see  of  St  Asaph.  At  last,  the  king,  seeing  it 
ticular  men  might  otherwise  put  in  danger.'  was  impossible  to  carry  his  point,  yielded  to  the 
They  began  with  voting  against  arbitraiy  impri-  importunities  of  parliament.  He  came  to  the 
sonments  and  forced  loans ;  after  which  five  sub-  house  of  peers,  and  pronouncing  the  usual  form 
sidies  ^£280,000)  were  voted  to  the  king;  a  sum  of  words,  *  Let  it  be  law  as  is  desired,'  gave  fiill 
with  mich  Charles,  though  much  inferior  to  his  sanction  and  authority  to  the  petition.  The  house 
w^tSy  declared  himself  well  satisfied.  The  resounded  with  acclamations,  and  the  bill  for  five 
commons,  however,  resolved  not  to  pass  this  subsidies  was  immediately  passed, 
vote  into  a  law,  before  they  had  obtained  firom  The  commons,  however,  were  not  yet  satisfied ; 
the  king  a  sufficient  security,  that  their  liberties  they  began  to  attack  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
should  be  no  longer  violated.  They  resolved  against  whom  they  were  implacable ;  they  also 
upon  a  petition  of  right,  in  which  they  recapitu-  asserted,  that  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
lated  all  the  unlawfol  exertions  of  the  preroga-  age  without  consent  of  parliament  was  a  palpable 
tive.  The  chief  grievances  complained  of  were  violation  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people, 
forced  loans,  benevolences,  taxes  without  con-  and  an  open  infiringement  of  the  petition  of 
sent  of  pariiament,  arbitrary  imprisonments,  right  so  lately  granted.  The  king,  to  prevent  a 
billeting  soldiers,  and  martial  law.  They  pre-  remonstrance  on  that  subject,  suddenly  pro> 
tended  not  to  any  unusual  power  or  privileges ;  rogued  the  parliament,  June  26th,  1628. 
nor  did  they  intend  to  infringe  the  royal  prero-  The  commons  were  soon  delivered  from  thei.' 
gative,  they  said,  in  any  respect :  they  aimed  enemy  Buckingham ;  who  was  murdered  on  the 
only  at  securing  those  rights  and  privileges  23d  of  August  following,  by  one  Felton  who 
derived  from  their  ancestors.  But  the  king  now  had  formerly  served  under  him.  The  king  did 
began  plainly  to  aim  at  nothing  less  than  abso-  not  appear  much  concerned  at  his  death,  but 
lute  power.  This  petition  he  did  his  utmost  to  retainea  an  affection  for  his  family.  He  desired 
evade,  by  repeated  messaees  to  the  house,  in  also  that  Felton  might  be  tortured,  in  order  to 
which  he  always  offered  his  royal  word,  that  extort  from  him  a  discovery  of  his  accomplices ; 
there  should  be  no  more  infringements  of  the  but  thejudgesveryproperly  declared,  that,  though 
liberty  of  the  subject.  These  messages,  how-  that  practice  had  been  once  common,  it  was 
ever,  had  no  effect  on  the  commons :  they  knew  altogether  illegal.  In  1629  the  contentions 
how  insufficient  such  promises  were,  without  between  the  lung  and  his  parliament  were  re- 
further  securitjr.  The  petition,  therefore,  at  last  newed.  The  great  article  on  which  the  com- 
pared both  houses,  as  embodying  the  law  of  mons  broke  wiUi  their  sovereign,  and  which 
those  questions,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  finally  created  in  him  a  disgust  at  all  parlia- 
tfae  roy^  assent  to  give  it  legal  force.  The  king  ments,  was  their  claim  with  regard  to  tonnage 
accordingly  came  to  the  house  of  peers,  sent  for  and  poundage.  The  dispute  was,  whether  this 
the  commons,  and,  being  seated  in  the  chair  of  tax  could  be  levied  without  consent  of  parlia- 
state,  the  petition  was  rm  to  him.  In  answer  ment  or  not.  Charles,  supported  by  multitudes 
to  it,  he  said,  '  The  king  wiUeth  that  right  be  of  precedents,  maintained  tnat  it  might ;  and  the 
done  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  parliament,  in  consequence  of  their  petition  of 
lealm,  and  that  the  statutes  be  put  into  execu-  right,  asserted  that  it  could  not,  ana  were  re- 
tion;  that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  solved  to  support  their  rights.  They  began 
complain  of  any  wrong  or  oppression  contrary  to  with  summoning  before  them  the  officers  of 
their  just  rights  and  liberties,  to  the  preservation  the  custom-house,  to  give  an  account  by  what 
whereof  he  holds  himself  in  conscience  as  much  authority  they  had  seized  the  goods  of  those 
obliged  as  of  his  own  prerogative.'  This  equi-  merchants,  who  had  refused  to  pay  the  duties 
vocal  answer  was  highly  resented  by  the  com-  The  barons  of  exchequer  were  questioned  with 
mons.  They  first  directed  their  indignation  regard  to  their  decrees  on  that  head;  and  the 
acpinst  a  Dr.  Manwaring,  who  had  preached  a  sheriff  of  London  was  committed  ta  tiie  Tower 
sermon,  and  at  the  special  command  of  the  king,  for  supporting  the  officers  of  the  custom-house 
whidi  was  found  to  contain  doctrines  subversive  The  Koods  bf  Rolles»  a  merchant,  and  member 
•f  civil  liberty.  It  taught,  that  though  propeity  of  the  house,  being  seized  for  his  refosal  to  pay 
Vol.  X  2  0 
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ttie  dutiM,  complaints  were  made  of  this  violence,  disdain  a(l  puritanical  pretensions  to  civil  and 
as  a  flagrant  breach  of  privilege.    Charles,  on  religious  liberty.    In  tiie  star  chamber  and  high 
the  other  hand,  supported  his  officers ;  and  the  commission  both  the  church  and  king  found  a 
quarrel  between  him  and  the  commons  became  ready  instrument  to  suppress  the  rising  ipirit  of 
every  day  more  virulent  Sir  John  Elliot  framed  liberty.    Tonnage  and  poundage  were  continued 
a  remonstrance  against  tonnage  and  poundage,  to    be  levied  by  royal  authority  alone.    The 
which  he  offered  to  the  clerk  to  read;  but  it  was  former  arbitrary  impositions  were  still  exacted, 
refused,  and  he  then  read  it  himself.    The  ques-  and  new  impositions  laid  upon  different  kinds  of 
tion  bemg  called  for,  the  speaker  Sir  John  Finch  merchandise.  The  custom-house  officers  received 
said,  that  he  had  a  command  from  the  king  to  orders  from  the  council  to  enter  into  any  house, 
adjourn, and  to  put  no  question;  upon  which  warehouse,  or  cellar;  to  search  any  trunk  or 
he  rose  and  left  the  chair.    The  whole  house  chest ;  and  to  break  any  bulk  whatever,  in  deiauh 
was  in  an  uproar ;    the  speaker  was  pushed  of  the  payment  of  customs.    In  order  to  exer- 
back   into  the  chair,  and  forcibly  held  in  it,  cise  the  militia^  each  county  by  an  edict  of  tbe 
till  a  short  remonstrance  was  formed^  which  council  was  assessed  in  a  certain  sum  for  main- 
was    instantaneously  passed   by    acclamation,  taining   a   muster-master   appointed    for  that 
Religious  feelings  and  controversies  also  min-  service.    Compositions  were  now  again  openly 
gled    with   all  this.      Papists   and  Arminians  made  with  rescusants,  and  the  Popish  religion 
were  declared  capital  enemies  to  the  common-  afforded  a  regular  branch  of  revenue.    A  com- 
wealtli,    and   those   who   levied  tonnage  and  mission  was  also  granted  for  compounding  with 
poundage  were  branded  with  the  same  epithet,  such  as  possessed  crown    lands  on  defective 
Even  the  merchants,  who  should  voluntarily  pay  titles ;  and  on  this  pretence  considerable  sums 
these  duties,  were  called  betrayers  of  English  of  money  were  exacted  of  the  people, 
liberty,  and  public  enemies.    The  doors  being        While  the  English  were  thus  driven  to  the 
locked,  the  gentleman  usher  of  tbe  house  of  utmost  discontent,  and  almost  ready  to  break 
lords,  who  was  sent  by  the  king,  could  get  no  out  into  rebellion,  Charles  thought  proper  to 
admittance  till  this  remonstrance  was  finished,  attempt    the   establishment   of  episcopacy  in 
By  the  king*s  order  he  took  the  mace  from  the  Scotland.    The  canons  for  erecting  a  new  ecde- 
table,  which  put  an  end  to  their  proceedings,  and  siastical  jurisdiction  were  promulgated  in  1635, 
on  the  10th  of  March  the  parliament  was  dis-  and  received  without  much  outward  opposition; 
solved,  and  some  of  the  members  imprisoned.  but  when  the  first  reading  of  the  liturgy  was 
Charles,  being  nowdbgusted  with  parliaments,  attempted  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Giles, 
firmly  resolved  to  call  no  more;  but,  finding  £dinburgh,inl637,  such  a  tumult  was  produced, 
himself  destitute  of  resources,  was  obliged  to  that  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  repeat  the  expe* 
make  peace  with  the  two  powers  with  whom  he  riment.    A  universal    combination  against  tbe 
was  at  war.    A  treaty  was  signed  with  France  religious  iimovations  began  immediately  to  take 
on  the  14th  of  April, and  another  with  Spain  on  place;  and  to  the  proclamation  of  Charles,  tbe 
the  5th  of  November,  1630.    As  if,  however,  nobility,  gentry,  and  ministers,  opposed  the  cele- 
resolved  on  his  own  ruin,  and  to  lose  the  small  brated    productioa  of    the    Covenant      This 
degree  of  affection  towards  him  which  remained  consisted  of  a  renunciation  of  Popery,  formerly 
among  his  subjects,  Charles  now  began  to  make  signed  by  James  in  his  youth,  and  filled  ihtb 
innovations  in  religion.    Archbishop  Laud  had  many  virulent  invectives  against  that  party.   A 
obtained  a  prodigious  ascendancy  over  him ;  bond  of  union  followed,  by  which  the  subscri- 
and,  by  his  superstitious  attachment  to  foolish  hers  obliged  themselves  to  resist  all  religions 
ceremonies,  led^  him  into  a  conduct  that  proved  innovations,  and  to  defend  each  other  against  al 
htal  to  himself  and  to  the  kingdom.    He  chose  opposition.    It  was  subscribed  by  people  of  ail 
this  time,  of  all  others  the  most  inauspicious,  for  ranks  and  conditions.    The  king  now  began  to 
attempting  to  renew  the  ceremonies  ot  the  fourth  be  alarmed.    He  sent  the  marquis  of  Hamiltoo, 
and  nfth  centuries,  and  so  openly  were  many  of  as  commissioner,  to  treat  with  tbe  covenaoten; 
the  Popish  tenets  espoused,  that  not  only  the  and  he  required  that  obligation  to  be  renounced 
Puritans  believed  the  churdi  of  England  to  be  and  recalled.    In  answer  to  this  demand  tbe 
relapsing  fiut  into  that  superstition,  but  the  court  covenanters  told  him,  they  would  sooner  renoouc; 
of  Rome  itself  entertained  hopes  of  regaining  their  baptism !    and  invited  the  commissiouer 
its  authori^r.    Laud  was  actually  offered,  it  is  himself  to  sign  it    Hamilton  returned  to  Lui- 
said,  a  cardiinal's  hat.    See  Laud.    He  exacted  don ;  made  another  fruitless  journey  with  new 
the   old  and    superstitious  veneration  for  the  concessions  to  Edinburgh;  returned  again  to 
sacerdotal  character,   and  implicit  submission  London,  and  was  immediately  sent  back  widi 
to  the  creeds  and  decrees  of  synods  and  councils;  still  greater  concessions.    The  king  was  now 
and  enjoined  great  pomp  and  ceremony  in  wor-  willing  to  abolish  entirely  the  canons,  the  litoT^i 
ship.    Orders  were  given,  that  the  communion  and  the  high  commission  court ;  he  even  resolved 
table  should  be  removed  from  the  middle  of  the  to  limit  extremely  the  power  of  the  bishops,  and 
area«  where  it  had  hitherto  stood  in  all  churches  was  content  if  on  any  terms  he  could  retain  that 
except  cathedrals,  to  the  east  end ;  and  that  it  order  in  the  church  of  Scotland.     To  eosait 
should  be  railed  in,  and  denominated  an  altar,  all  these  gracious  offers,  he  gave  Hanulton  9» 
All  kinds  of  ornaments,  especially  pictures,  were  thority  to  summon  first  an  assembly,  and  thn  ^ 
introduced.    The  crucifix,  too,  was  not  omitted,  parliament,  where  every  grievance  should  be 
In  return  for  Charles's  favor.  Laud  and  ^is  fol-  redressed.    The  offer  of  an  assembly  and  t  ps^ 
lowers  took  care  to  magnify  on  every  occasion  liament,  in  which  they  expected  to  be  eotm^ 
tbe  regal  authority,  and  to  treat  with  Uie  utmost  mastera,  was  very  willingly  embraced  by  the 
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covenaDters.    When  they  found,  however,  that  long  duration.     Charles  could  not  prevail  or 

Charles's  proposal  of  a  new  covenant  vras  only  him^ielf  to  abandon  the  cause  of  episcopacy:  the 

meant  to  weaken  and  divide  them,  they  received  assembly,  ou  the  other  hand,  proceeded  with  zeal 

it  with  the  utmost  detestation ;  and  proceeded  and  firmness,  and  voted  it  to  be  unlawful  in  the 

in  their  own  way  to  model  the  assembly.    It  church  of  Scotland.  The  parliament  also,  which 

met  at  Glasgow  in  1638.    A  firm  determination  sat  after  the  assembly,  adopted  measures  which 

had  been  entered  into  of  utterly  abolishing  epis-  tended  to  diminish  toe  civil  power  of  the  moo- 

copacy ;  and,  as  a  preparative  to  it,  there  was  arch ;  and,  what  probably  affected  Charles  still 

laid  before  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  more,  they  were  proceeding  to  ratify  the  acts  o 

solemnly  read  in  all  the  churches  of  the  king-  assembly,  when,  by  the  king's  orders,  Traquaire 

dom,  an  accusation  against  the  bishops,  as  guilty  the  commissioner  prorogued  them.    On  account 

of  heresy,  simony,  bribery,  perjury,  cheating,  of  these  proceedings,  which  might  have  been 

adnlteiy,  &c.  &c.  The  bishops  sent  in  a  protest,  easily  foreseen,  war  was  recommenced  the  same 

declining  the  authority  of  the  assembly;  the  year. 

commissioner  too  protested  against  that  court,  as        No  sooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  peace 

illegally  constituted  and  elected ;  and,  in  his  than  he  found  himself  obliged  to  disband  his 

majesty's  name,  dissolved  it.    This  measure  was  army,  on  account  of  his  want  of  money ;  and,  as 

foreseen,  and  little  regarded.    The  court  still  the  soldiers  had  been  held  together  merely  by 

continued  to  sit;  and  all  the  acts  of  assembly,  mercenary  views,  it  was  not  possible,  without 

from  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of  great  trouble,  expense,  and  loss  of  time,  to  re- 

£ngland,  were  declared  null  and  invalid.    Thus  assemble  them.    On  the  contrary,  the  covenant- 

the  ^ole  fiibric  which  James  and  Charles,  in  a  ers,  in  dismissing  their  troops,  had  been  careful 

long  course  of  years,  had  been  rearing  with  to  preserve  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  a  paci- 

mnch  care  and  policy,  fell  at  once  to  the  ground,  fication.    The  soldiers  were  warned  not  to  think 

The  covenant  liicewise  was  ordered  to  be.  signed  the  nation  secure  from  an  English  invasion ;  and 

by  every  one,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  the  religious  zeal  which  animated  all  ranks  of 

In  1639  the  covenanters  prepared  in  earnest  men  made  them  immediately  fly  to  their  stand- 

for  war.    The  earl  of  Argyle,  though  he  long  ards,  as  soon  as  the  trumpet  was  sounded  by 

seemed  to  temporise,  at  last  embraced  their  their  spiritual  and  temporal  leaders.    When,  in 

party,  which    tne  earls  of   Rothes,    Cassilis,  1640,  the  king  drew  an  army  together,  finding 

Montrose,  Lothian,  the  lords  lindesay,  Loudon,  himself  unable  to  support  them,  he  was  obliged 

Yester,  and  Balmerino,  also  joined.   Charles,  on  to  call  a  parliament,  atter  an  intermission  of  about 

the  other  hand,  was  not  deficient  in  his  endea-  eleven  years.     He  pressed  them  for  money,  and 

▼ooRt  to  oppose  this  formidable  combination,  they  insisted  on  their  grievances,  till  a  dissolution 

By  a  Bjrstem  of  rigid  economy  he  had  not  only  ensued.  To  add  to  the  unpopularity  of  this  mea- 

faid  aU  the  debts  contracted  in  the  French  and  sure,  the  king,  notwithstanding  his  dissolving  the 
panish  wars,  but  had  amassed  a  sum  of  parliament,  allowed  the  convocation  to  sit;  a 
:£200,000,  which  he  had  reserved  for  any  sudden  practice  of  which,  since  the  Reformation,  there 
exigen^.  The  queen  had  fcreat  interest  with  had  been  very  few  examples.  Besides  granting 
the  Catholics ;  and  she  easily  persuaded  them  to  to  the  king  a  supply  from  the  spirituality,  the 
give  large  contributions,  as  a  mark  of  their  duty  convocation,  jealous  of  innovations  similar  to 
to  the  king.  Thus  a  considerably  supply  was  those  which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland,  im- 
gained,  and  the  king's  fleet  became  formidable,  posed  an  oath  on  the  clergy  and  the  graduates  in 
Having  put  5000  land  forces  on  board,  he  in-  the  universities,  by  which  every  one  swore  to 
tmsted  it  to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had  maintain  tiie  established  government  of  the 
ciders  to  sail  to  the  frith  of  Forth,  while  an  army  church,  by  archbishops,  bishops,  dean's,  chapters, 
iwas  levied  of  nearly  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse ;  &c.  These  steps  were  deemed  illegid,  because 
and  put  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  not  ratified  by  consent  of  parliament ;  and  the 
Arundel.  The  earl  of  Essex,  a  man  of  strict  oath,  containing  azi  &c.  in  the  middle  of  it,  be- 
honor,  and  extremely  popular,  especially  among  came  a  subject  of  general  ridicule. 
Xhe  soldiery,  was  appointed  lieutenant  general ;  The  king,  disappointed  of  parliamentary  sub- 
and  the  earl  of  Holland  was  general  of  the  sidies,  was  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  ex- 
hone.  The  king  himself  joined  the  army,  and  pedients.  He  borrowed  money  from  his 
summoned  all  Uie  peers  of  England  to  attend  ministers  and  courtiers :  who  subscribed  above 
him.  The  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  splen-  £300,000  in  a  few  days.  Some  vain  attempts 
did  court  rather  than  a  military  armament,  and  were  made  towards  forcing  a  loan  from  the  citi- 
in  this  array  the  ramp  arrived  at  Berwick.  '  zens ;  but  £40,000  was  extorted  from  the  Span- 
So  prudent  were  the  Scottbh  leaders  that  they  ish  merchants  who  had  bullion  in  the  tower.  Uoat 
immediately  sent  very  submissive  messages  to  and  conduct  money  for  the  soldiery  was  levied 
the  king,  and  craved  leave  to  be  admitted  to  a  on  the  counties :  an  ancient  practice,  but  sup- 
treaty.  Charles,  as  usual,  took  the  worst  course,  posed  to  be  abolished  bv  the  petition  of  right. 
He  concluded  a  sudden  pacification,  in  which  it  All  the  pepper  was  bought  from  the  East  India 
was  stipulated  that  he  should  withdraw  his  fleet  Company  upon  trust ;  and  sold,  at  a  great  dis- 
and  army ;  that  within  forty-eight  hours  the  Scots  count,  for  ready  money.  A  scheme  was  proposed 
should  dismiss  their  forces ;  that  the  king's  forts  for  coining  £200,000  or  £300,000  of  base  mo- 
should  he  restored  to  him ;  his  authority  be  ac-  ney.  Such  were  the  extremities  to  which  Charles 
knowl«dged ;  and  a  geneial  assembly  and  par-  was  reduced.  These  expedients,  however,  en- 
liament  be  immediately  summoned,  to  settle  all  abled  the  king,  though  with  great  difficulty,  to 
differeoces.    'The  peace,  however,  was  not  of  march  his  army  to  the  north,  consisting  of  19,000 
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foot  and  2000  hone.     The  earl  of  Nortbumber-  his  resolution  nerer  to  employ  Strafford  agaia  it 

land  was  appointed  general,  and  the  e^l  of  Straf-  any  public  business ;  but  with  regard  to  the  tie^ 

ford    lieutenant-general.     A   small    fleet  was  son,    for    which   he  was    arraigned*  he  pnv 

thought  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  expedi-  fessed  himself  unable  to  discorer  any  proon  o 

tion.     The  Scots,  superior  in  numbers,  now  it.    The  commons  on  this  voted  it  a  breach  oi 

marched  to  the  borders  of  England ;  but  still  privilege  for  the  king  to  take  notice  of  a  bi* 

preserved  the  most  submissive  language  to  the  pending  before  the  house ;  and  the  house  of  lords 

king.     At  Newbum  upon  Tyne  they  were  op-  were  intimidated,  by  popular  violence,  into  pa«- 

posed  by  a  detachment  of  4500  men  under  lord  ing  it.    The  same  means  were  employed  to  force 

Conway,  whom  they  first  intreated,  with  great  the  king's  assent.    The  populace  flocked  about 

civility,  not  to  stop  them  in  their  march  to  their  Whitehall,  and  accompanied  their  demand  of 

gracious  sovereign ;   then  attacked   them  with  justice  with  the  loudest  clamors  and  menaces, 

great  braver^r,  killed  several,  and  routed  the  rest  Reports  of  conspiracies,  insurrections,  and  iova- 

Such  a  panic  seized  the  whole  English  army,  sions,  were  spread  abroad.    On  whatever  side 

that  the  forces  at  Newcastle  fled  immediately  to  the  king  cast  his  eyes,  he  saw  no  resource  nor 

Durham,  and  ultimately  into  Yorkshire.    The  security.     All  his  servants,  consulting  their  own 

Scots,  continuing  to  advance,  despatched  sub-  safety  rather  than  their  master's  honor,  declined 

missive  messengers  to  the  king,  who  was  now  interposing  with  their  advice  between  him  and 

arrived  at  York.     They  even  made  apologies,  his  parliament    The  queen,  terrified  at  the  ap- 

full  of  sorrow  and  contrition,  for  their  late  vie-  pearance  of  so  great  danger,  pressed  Charles, 

tonr.  with  tears,  to  satisfy  his  people  in  this  demand, 

Charles  was  in  a  very  distressed  condition;  which  it  was  hoped  would  finally  content  them, 
and,  to  prevent  the  further  advance  of  the  Scots,  Archbishop  Juxon  alone  had  the  courage  to  ad- 
agreed  to  a  treaty,  naming  sixteen  English  no-  vise  him,  if  he  did  not  approve  of  the  bill,  by 
blemen  to  meet  with  eleven  Scots  commissioners  no  means  to  consent  to  it  At  last  the  unfortu 
at  Rippon.  Strafford,  upon  whom,  during  nate  eari,  hearing  of  the  king's  irresolution  and 
Northumberland's  sickness,  the  command  of  the  anxiety,  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  de- 
army  had  devolved,  advised  Charles  rather  to  put  sired  his  own  execution  in  order  to  give  peace  to 
all  to  hazard  than  to  submit  to  such  unworthy  the  nation :  and  Charles  granted  a  commission 
terms  as  the  Scottish  chiefs  urged.  He  advised  to  four  noblemen,  in  his  name,  to  give  the  royal 
him  to  push  forward  and  attack  them.  But  this  assent  to  the  bill.  These  commissioners  he 
salutary  advice  Charles  had  not  resolution  to  fol-  empowered  at  the  same  time  to  give  his  assent 
low.  ne  therefore  resolved  to  call  a  council  of  to  a  bill  yet  more  fetal  to  himself,  viz. :  That  the 
the  peers;  and,  as  he  foresaw  that  they  would  present  parliament  should  not  be  dissolved,  pro- 
advise  him  to  caU  a  parliament,  he  told  them  in  rogued,  or  adjourned,  without  their  own  coo- 
his  first  speech  that  he  had  already  taken  that  re*  sent. 

solution.  In  order  to  subsist  both  armies  (for  By  this  last  act,  Charles  rendered  the  power 
the  king  was  obliged  to  pay  his  enemies,  in  oider  of  his  enemies  perpetual,  as  it  was  alreufy  un- 
to preserve  the  northern  counties  from  pillage),  controllable.  Tne  reason  assigned  for  this  ex- 
Charles  wrote  to  the  city,  desiring  a  loan  of  traordinary  step  was,  that  the  commons,  from 
£200,000 ;  and  the  peers  at  York,  whose  autho-  policy,  more  tnan  necessity,  had  embraced  the 
rity  was  now 'much  greater  than  that  of  their  so-  expedient  of  paying  the  two  armies  by  borrow- 
vereign,joined  in  the  request.  The  parliament  ing  money  from  the  city.  These  loans  they 
met  November  3d,  1^40.  repaid  by  taxes  levied  on  the  people.    At  last 

Never  had  the  house  of  commons  been  observed  the  citizens,  either  of  themselves,  or  by  sugges- 

te  be  so  numerous.    That  they  might  strike  at  tion,  began  to  mention  difficulties  with  regard 

once  a  decisive  blow  against  the  court,  they  be-  to  a  farther  loan.    'We  shoiild  make  no  scruple 

gan  the  session  with  the  impeachment  of  the  of  trusting  the  parliament,'  said  they,  *  were  we 

earl  of  Strafford.  He  had  governed  Ireland,  first  certain  that  the  parliament  was  to  continue  till 

as  deputy  and  then  as  lord  lieutenant,  during  our  repayment    But,  in  the  present  precarious 

eight  years,  with  great  vigilance,  activity,  and  situation  of  affairs,  what  security  can  be  given 

Snidence,  but  with  very  little  popularity.    His  us  for  our  money  ?'    To  obviate  this,  the  above- 

eportment  was  haughty,  rigid,  and  severe ;  and  mentioned  bill  was  suddenly  brought  in,  and, 

the  universal  discontent  of  the  nation  was  point--  having  passed  both  houses  with  great  rapidity, 

ed  against  him.    He  had  been  a  leader  of  oppo-  was  at  last  brought  to  the  king;  who,  bemg  op- 

■ition,l)efbreh6  became  the  favorite  of  the  king;  pressed  with  grief  on  account  of  the  unl^ppy 

and  Jiis  former  associates,  finding  that  he  owed  rate  of  Straffora,  did  not  perceive  the  pernicious 

his  advancement  to  the  desertion  of  their  cause,  consequence  of  the  bill.    All  this  tone  the  com- 

represented  him  as  the  great  apostate  of  the  com-  mons  had  ruled  in  other  respects  with  udcod- 

monwealth,  whom  it  behoved  them  to  sacrifice  to  troUable  sway.    Soon  after  the  impeachment  of 

public  justice.    'You  have  left  us,'  said  the  Strafford,  Laud  was  accused  of  hi|^  treason, 

ramous  Pym,  *  but  we  shall  not  leave  you  while  and  committed  to  custody.    To  avoid  the  like 

your  heaa  is  on  your  shoulders.'     From  so  for-  fate,  lord  keeper  Finch  and  secretary  Windebank 

midable  a  combination  no  individual  could  be  fled,  the  one  mto  Holland,  the  other  into  France, 

expected  to  escape.     Strafford  was  impeached,  The  house  now  instituted  a  new  species  of  guilt, 

condemned,  and  at  last  executed,  in  1641.    It  termed  delinquency:  a  term  first  applied  to  those 

was  not  without  extreme  dfficulty  that  die  king  who  had  exercised  the  powers  necessary  for  th. 

could  be  brouaht  to  consent  to  his  execution,  defence  of  the  nation  during  the  late  militarr 

He  came  to  thehouseoflords,  where  he  expressed  operations.     All  the  magistrates  and  dwrin 
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irbo  had  iliwmeriy  exacted  ship-money,  though  10,000  metks  (abore  £500)  annual  rent  in  the 
by  the  king^s  express  command,  were  now  also  kingdom ;  a  law  for  triennial  parliaments  was 
declared  delinquents,^  as  well  as  the  iarmers  and  likewise  enacted ;  and  it  was  ordained,  that  the 
officers  of  the  customs  who  had  been  employed  last  act  of  every  parliament  should  be  to  appoint 
during  so  many  years  in  levying  tonnage,  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  parliament 
poundige,  8cc.  They  were  afterwaids  glad  to  next  ensuing :  the  king  was  aUo  deprived  of  the 
compound  for  a  pardon,  by  paying  £150,000..  {K)wer,  formerly  exereised,  of  issuing  proclama- 
Eveiy  discretionary  or  arbitrary  sentence  of  the  tions  which  enioined  obedience  under  the  penalty 
star-chamber  and  high  commission  courts  under-  of  treason .  out  the  most  fatal  blow  to  the  royad 
went  a  severe  scrutiny ;  and  all  those  who  had  authority,  and  what  in  a  manner  dethroned  the 
concurred  in  such  sentences  were  voted  to  be  king,  was  an  article,  that  no  member  of  the 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  law.  No  minister  of  privy  council,  in  whose  hands,  during  the  king's 
the  king,  no  member  of  the  council,  but  found  absence,  the  whole  administration  lay,  no  officer 
himself  exposed  by  this  determination.  The  of  state,  nor  any  of  the  judges,  should  be  ap- 
judges  who  had  formerly  given  sentence  against  pointed  but  by  advice  and  approbation  of  par- 
the  celebrated  Hampden,  for  refusing  to  pay  iiament.  Charles  even  agreea  to  deprive  of  their 
ship-money,  were  accused  before  the  peers,  and  seats  four  judges  who  had  adhered  to  nis  interests; 
obliged  to  find  security  for  their  appearance,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  others  more 
Berkley,  a  judge  of  the  king's  bench,  was  seized  agreeable  to  the  ruling  party.  Several  of  the 
by  order  of  the  bouse,  even  when  sitting  in  his  covenanters  were  also  sworn  of  the  privy  council, 
tribunal.  The  sanction  of  the  lords  and  com-  and  all  the  ministers  of  state,  counsellors,  and 
aons,  as  well  as  that  of  the  king,  was  declared  judges,  were,  by  law,  to  hold  their  places  during 
oecessaiy  for  the  confirmation  of  ecclesiastical  life  or  good  behaviour.  The  king,  while  in 
canons.  Monopolists  and  projectors,  if  of  the  Scotland,  conformed  himself  to  the  established 
king's  party,  were  now  expelled  the  house ;  but  church ;  he  bestowed  pensions  and  preferments 
one  Mildmay,  a  notorious  monopolist,  was  allowed  on  Henderson,  Gillespy,  and  other  popular 
to  keep  his  seat,  because  he  was  of  the  popular  preachers ;  and  practisea  every  art  to  soften,  if 
party.  In  short,  the  constitution  was  completely  not  to  gain,  his  greatest  enemies.  But,  though 
new-modelled;  and  during  the  first  perioaof  the  Charles  was  thus  obliged  to  heap  hvon  on  his 
transactions  of  this  remarkable  parliament,  if  we  enemies  and  overlook  ms  friends,  the  former  were 
except  Strafford's  attainder,  their  merits  in  other  not  satisfied,  believing  all  he  did  to  proceed  from 
respects  so  much  overbalance  their  mistakes  as  artifice  and  necessity ;  while  some  of  the  latter 
to  entitle  them  to  very  ample  praises  from  all  were  disgusted,  and  thought  themselves  ill  re* 
lovers  of  liberty.  Not  only  were  former  abuses  warded  for  their  past  services.  Arsyle  and  Ha- 
remedied,  and  grievances  redressed ;  great  pro-  milton,  beincp  seized  with  an  apprdiension,  real 
vision  for  tlie  future  was  made  by  excellent  laws,  or  apprehended,  that  the  earl  ot  Crawfurd  and 
And  if  the  means  by  which  tbev  obtained  such  others  meant  to  assassinate  them,  left  the  parlia- 
mighty  advantages  savoured  often  of  artifice,  ment  suddenly,  and  retired  into  the  country: 
sometimes  of  violence,  it  is  to  be  considered,  but,  upon  invitation  and  assurances  of  safety 
Chat  revolutions  of  government  cannot  be  effected  returned  in  a  few  days.  This  event,  which  ib 
by  mere  force  of  argument  and  reasoning ;  and  Scotland  had  no  visible  consequence,  was  corn- 
that,  factions  being  once  excited,  men  can  neither  monlv  denominated  the  incident;  which,  though 
^  ^rmly  tcgulats  the  tempera  of  others,  nor  it  haa  no  particular  effect  in  Scotland,  was  at- 
their  own,  as  to  ensure  themselves  against  all  tended  with  very  serious  consequences  in  £ng- 
ezccsses.  The  kiqg  hod  promised  to  pay  a  land.  The  English  parliament  insinuated  to 
visit  this  summer  to  his  subjects  in  Scotland,  in  the  people,  that  the  malignants  (so  they  called 
Older  to  settle  their  government ;  and,  though  the  the  king's  party)  had  laid  a  plot  at  once  to  mui  - 
£ng^ish  parliament  was  very  importunate  with  der  them  and  all  the  godly  in  both  kingdoms 
him  to  lay  aside  the  jouniey,  they  could  not  pre-  They  applied  therefore  to  Essex,  whom  the  king 
vail  with  him  so  much  as  to  delay  it.  Having  had  left  general  of  the  south  of  England ;  and 
failed  in  this,  they  appointed  a  small  committee  ordered  a  guard  to  attend  them.  In  the  mean 
of  both  houses  to  attend  him,  in  order,  as  was  time  a  most  dangerous  rebellion  broke  out  in 
pretended,  to  see  the  articles  of  pacification  ex-  Ireland,  with  circumstances  of  unparalleled 
ccuted,  but  really  to  act  as  spies  upon  the  king,  horror  and  bloodshed.  The  native  Irish,  by  the 
Endeavours  were  even  used,  before  Charles's  de-  wise  conduct  of  James,  had  been  fully  subdued, 
parture,  to  have  a  protectorate  of  the  kingdom  and  proper  means  taken  for  securing  their  de- 
appointed,  with  a  power  to  pass  laws  without  pendence  and  subiection ;  but  their  animosity 
having  recourse  to  ttie  royal  assent.  About  this  against  the  English  still  remained,  and  only 
time  Sie  king  communicated  to  parliament  his  wanted  an  opportunity  to  exert  itself.  This 
intention  of  concluding  the  marriage  of  the  they  obtained  from  the  weak  condition  to  which 
princess  Maiy  with  William  prince  of  Orange,  Charles  was  reduced,  and  it  vraa  made  use  of  in 
and  the  booses  adjourned  firom  September  9th  the  following  manner :— More,  a  gentleman  de- 
to  October  20th,  1641.  scended  from  an  ancient  Irish  mmily,  but  of 
Charles  arrived  ''a  Scotland  August  14th,  narrow  fortune,  having  formed  the  project  of  ex- 
1614,  with  a  design  to  give  full  satisfiiction,  if  pelling  the  English,  and  asserting  the  indepen- 
poasible,  to  this  restless  kingdom.  The  bench  dency  of  his  native  country,  went  secretly  nom 
of  bishops  and  lords  of  articles  were  at  once  chieftain  to  chieftain,  to  rouse  up  the  principles 
at>oliahea ;  it  was  ordained  that  no  man  should  of  discontent  He  maintained  a  close  corre»- 
^  cicattd  a  Scottu^.  peer  who  did  not  possess  pondence  with  lord  Macguire  and  Sir  Phdim 
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O'Neale,  the  most  po^rerful  of  the  old  Irish ;  equalled  barbarity.    No  age,  aezy  or  conditioa 
and  by  his  persuasions  soon  engaged  not  only  *  was  spared.  All  connexions  were  dissoWed,  and 

them,  but  the  most  considerable  persons  of  the  death  was  often  dealt  by  that  hand  from  which 

nation,  in  a  conspiracy ;  in  which  it  was  hoped  protection  was  implored  and  expected.    The 

the  English  of  the  pale,  as  they  were  called,  or  tortures  which  wanton  cruelty  only  could  devise, 

the  English  planters,  being  all  Catholics,  would  the  most  lingering  pains  of  body,  and  anguish  of 

afterwards  join.    Their  plan  was,  that  Sir  Phe-  mind,  could  not  satiate  revenge  the  most  ex- 

lim  O'Neale,  and  the  other  conspirators,  should  treme,  excited  without  injury,  and  active  without 

Sroclaim  the  independence  of  Ireland  on  a  given  intermission.    Such  enormities,  in.  short,  were 

ay  throughout  the  provinces,  and  that,  on  the  committed,  that,  if  not  attested  by  undoubted 

same  day,  lord  Macgaire  and  Roger  More  should  evidence,  they  would  appear  incredible.    If  any 

surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin.    They  fixed  on  where  a  number  assemoled  together,  and  lesolv- 

the  beginning  of  winter  for  the  commencement  ed  to  oppose  the  assassins,  they  were  disarmed 

of  this  revolt ;  that  there  might  be  more  difH-  by  capitulations  and  promises  of  safety,  con- 

culty  in    transporting    forces    from    England,  firmed  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.  But  no  sooner 

Succours  to  themselves,  and  supplies  of  arms,  had  they  surrendered  than  the  rebels,  with  a 

they  expected  from  France,  in  consequence  of  a  perfidy  equal  to  their  cruelty,  made  them  share 

promise  made  them  by  cardinal  Richelieu ;  and  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen.    Othen 

many  Irish  officers,  who  had  served  in  the  Spa-  tempted  their  prisoners,  by  the  fond  love  of  life, 

nish  army,  had  given  assurances  of  their  con-  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  friends, 

currence,  as  soon  as  they  saw  an  insurrection  brothers,  or  parents ;  and,  having  thus  tendered 

entered  upon  by  their  Catholic  brethren.    News,  them  accomplices  in  their  own  guilt,  gave  them 

which  every  day  arrived  from  England,  of  the  that  death  which  they  sought  to  shun  by  deserv- 

measures  of  the  commons  against  all  papists,  ing  it.    Such  were  the  barbarities  by  which  Sir 

stimulated  the  conspirators  to  execute  their  fatal  Phelim  O'Neale,  and  the  Irish  in  Ulster  a^palised 

purpose,  and  assured  them  of  the  concurrence  their  rebellion.    More,  shocked  at  the  recital  of 

of  their  countrymen.     Such  a  propensity  was  these  enormities,  flew  to  O'Neale's.  camp;  but 

discovered  in  all  the  Irish  to  revolt,  that  it  was  found  that  his  authority,  which  was  sufficient  to 

deemed  unnecessary  as  well  as  dangerous  to  excite  the  Irish  to  a  rebellion,  was  too  feeble  to 

trust  the  secret  in  many  hands ;  and,  though  the  restrain  their  inhumanity.    Soon  after,  he  aban- 

day  appointed  drew  uigh,  no  discovery  had  yet  doned  the  cause,  and  retired  to  Flanders.   From 

been  made  to  government.    The  king,  indeed,  Ulster  the  flames  of  discord  spread  over  the  other 

had  received  information  from  his  ambassadors,  three  provinces.  In  all  places  death  and  slaugh- 

that  something  was  in  agitation  among  the  Irish  ter  were  common ;  though  the  Irish  in  the  other 

in  foreign  parts ;  but,  though  he  gave  warning  to  provinces  pretended  to  act  with  moderation  and 

the  administration  in  Ireland,  the  intelligence  numanity.    But  even  here  cruel  and  barbarous 

was  discredited.    The  English  were  awakened  was  their  humanity!    Not  content  with  expel- 

from  their  security  only  the  day  before  the  com-  ling  the  English  from  their  houses,  they  often 

mencement  of  hostilities.    The  castle  of  Dublin,  stripped  them  of  their  clothes,  and  turned  them 

by  which  the  capital  was  commanded,  contained  out  naked  and  defenceless  to  all  the  severities  of 

arms  for  10,000  men,  with  thirty-five  pieces  of  the  season.    By  some  computations,  those  who 

cannon,  and  a  proportionable  quantity  of  ammuni-  perished  by  these  various  cruelties  amounted  to 

tion.    Yet  was  this  important  place  guarded  by  150,000,  or  200,000;  but,  by  the  most  moderate^ 

no  greater  force  than  nfty  men.     Macguire  and  they  could  not  have  been  less  than  50,000.  The 

More  were  already  in  town  with  a  numerous  English  of  the  pale  at  first  condemned  the  insor- 

band  of  their  retainers ;  others  were  expected  rection,  and  appeared  to  detest  the  barbarity 

that  night;  and  next  morning  they  were  to  enter  with  which  it  was  accompanied.    By  their  pro- 

upon  what  they  esteemed  the  easiest  of  all  enter-  testations  and  declarations  they  engaged   the 

prises,  the  surprisal  of  the  castle.    O'Connolly,  justices  to  supply  them  with  arms,  which  they 

nowever,  an  Irish  protestant,  discovered  the  con-  promised  to  employ  in  defence  of  goveromeDt. 

spiracy.    The  justices  and  council  fled  immedi-  But  the  interests  of  their  intolerant  religion  were 

ately  to  the  castle,  and  reinforced  the  guards :  the  soon  found  to  be  more  prevalent  over  them  than 

city  was  alarmed,  and  all  the  Protestants  prepared  duty  to  their  country.  They  chose  lord  Gormon- 

for  defence.    More  escaped,  but  Macguire  was  stone  their  leader ;  and,  joining  the  Irish,  rivalled 

taken ;  and  Mahon,  one  of  the  conspirators,  being  them  in  every  act  of  cruelty  towards  the  English 

likewise  seised,  first  discovered  to  the  justices  the  Protestants.     Besides  many  smaller  bodies,  dis- 

project  of  a  general  insurrection.    But  though  persed  over  the  kingdom,  the  rebels  had  a  main 

O'Connolly's  discovery  saved  the  castle,  Mahon's  army  amounting  to  20,000  men,  which  now 

confession  came  too  late  to  prevent  the  insurrec-  threatened  Dublin  with  immediate  siege ;  and 

tion.    O'Neale  and  his  confederates  had  already  both  the  English  and  Irish  rebels  pretended 

taken  arms  in  Ulster.    The  houses,  cattle,  and  authority  from  the  king  and  cjueen, but  espedally 

goods  of  the  English  were  first  seized.    Those  the  latter,  for  their  insurrection.    They  affirmed 

who  heard  of  the  commotions  in  their  neigh-  that  the  cause  of  their  taking  arms  was  to  vindi- 

bourhood,  instead  of  deertinpc  their  habitations,  cate  the  royal  prerogative,  invaded  by  the  pun- 

and  assembling  together  for  mutual  protection,  tanical  parliament :    and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale, 

remained  at  home  in  hopes  of  defending  their  pro-  having  found  a  royal  patent  in  the  house  of  lord 

perty :  and  thus  fell  separately  into  the  hanas  of  Caulfield,  whom  he  had  murdered,  tore  off  the 

their  enemies.    A  universal  massacre  now  com-  seal,  and  affixed  it  to  a  commissioD  which  he  ha^ 

menced,  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  un-  forged. 
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Cbaries  received  intelligence  of  this  insurieo-  exceedingly  cruel.    It  was  thought  proper  to 

tion  while  in  Scotland,  and  immediately  ao-  frame  a  general  remonstrance  on  the  state  of  the 

2uainted  the  parliament  with  it  He  hoped,  as  kingdom;  and  accordiiwly  the  committee,  which 
lere  had  all  along  been  such  an  outcry  against  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  parliament  had  been 
Popery,  that  now,  when  that  religion  was  ap-  chosen  for  that  purpose,  were  commanded  to 
pearing  in  its  blackest  colors,  the  nation  would  finish  their  undertaking.  The  king  returnKl 
vigorously  support  him  in  the  suppression  of  it.  from  Scotland,  November  25th,  1641.  He  was 
But  here  he  found  himself  mistaken.  The  Scots  received  in  London  with  the  shouts  of  the  popu- 
already  considering  themselves  as  a  republic,  lace,  and  every  demonstration  of  public  regard, 
and  conceiving  hopes  from  the  present  distresses  Sir  Richard  Goumay,  lord  mayor,  a  man  of 
of  Ireland,  resolved  to  make  an  advantageous  great  merit  and  influence,  had  promoted  these 
bargain  for  the  succours  witli  which  they  should  dispositions.  But  the  remonstrance  of  the  corn- 
supply.  Except,  therefore,  despatching  a  small  mons  soon  awoke  him  to  their  bold  designs. 
body  of  forces,  to  support  their  colonies  in  Ul-  The  bad  counsels  which  he  followed  were  com- 
ster,  they  would  go  no  farther  than  to  send  com-  plained  of;  h'is  ^concurrence  in  the  Irish  rebel- 
misaioners  to  London,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  lion  plainly  insinuated ;  *  the  scheme  laid  for  the 
parliament.  The  king,  too,  sensible  of  his  utter  introduction  of  popery  and  superstition'  was 
inability  to  subdue  the  Irish  rebels,  found  him-  inveighed  against ;  and,  for  a  remedy  to  all  these 
self  obliged,  in  this  exigency,  to  have  recourse  to  evils,  the  king  was  desired  to  entrust  important 
the  English  parliament,  and  depend  on  their  offices  and  commands  to  persons  in  whom  his 
assistance.  He  told  them  that  the  insurrection  parliament  should  have  cause  to  confide.  To 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  the  result  of  any  rash  this  remonstrance  Charles  was  obliged  to  make 
enterprise,  but  of  a  formed  conspiracy  against  a  civil  reply,  notwithstanding  his  subjects  had 
the  crown.  To  their  care  and  wisdom,  there-  transgressed  all  bounds  of  respect  in  their  treat- 
fore,  he  said,  he  committed  the  conduct  and  ment  of  him.  It  would  be  tedious  to  point  out 
prosecution  of  the  war,  which,  in  a  cause  so  im-  every  invasion  of  the  prerogative,  now  attempted 
portant  to  national  and  religious  interests,  must  and  carried  by  the  commons.  Finding  them- 
of  necessity  be  immediately  entered  upon.  But  selves  at  last  likely  to  be  opposed  by  the  peer- 
the  parliament,  now  re-assembled,  discovered  in  age,  they  openly  told  the  upper  house,  that  *  they 
every  vote  the  same  depositions  in  which  they  themselves  were  the  representatives  of  the  great 
had  separated.  Nothing  less  than  a  total  abo-  body  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  peers  were 
litiun  of  monarchy  seemed  resolved  upon.  This  nothing  but  individuals,  who  held  their  seats  in 
project,  however,  it  had  not  been  in  the  power  a  particular  capacity ;  and,  therefore,  if  their 
of  the  popular  leaders  to  have  executed,  had  it  lordships  would  not  consent  to  acts  necessary 
not  been  for  the  ardor  of  the  nation  for  the  pres-  for  the  preservation  of  the  people,  the  commons, 
byterian  discipline.  By  the  difficulties  ana  dis-  together  with  such  of  the  lords  as  were  more 
tresses  of  the  crown,  the  commons,  who  alone  sensible  of  the  danger,  must  join  together,  and 
possessed  the  power  of  *<upply,  had  aggrandised  represent  the  matter  to  his  majesty.'  Every 
themselves ;  and  it  seemed  fortunate  for  their  method  of  alarming  the  people  was  now  put  in 
interests  that  the  Irish  rebellion  had  succeeded,  practice.  The  commons  affected  continual  fears 
at  such  a  critical  juncture,  to  the  pacification  in  of  destruction.  They  excited  the  people  by 
Scotland.  The  concession  of  the  king,  by  which  never  ceasing  enquines  afler  conspiracies,  reports 
be  committed  to  them  the  care  of  Ireland,  they  of  insurrections,  and  feigned  intelligence  from 
immediately  laid  hold  of,  and  interpreted  in  the  abroad,  against  Papists  and  their  adherents 
most  unlimited  sense :  assuming  the  sovereignty  When  Charles  dismissed  the  guard,  which  they 
of  that  country  fully  and  entirely.  While  they  had  ordered  during  his  absence,  they  complained ; 
pretended  the  utmost  zeal  against  the  insurgents,  and,  upon  his  promising  them  a  new  one,  under 
however,  they  took  no  steps  for  their  suppres-  the  command  of  the  eari  of  Lindesay,  they  abso- 
sion,  but  such  as  likewise  gave  them  the  superi-  lutely  refiised  the  offer :  on  the  other  hand,  they 
ority  in  those  commotions,  which  they  foresaw  ordered  halberts  to  be  brought  into  the  haU 
must  be  soon  excited  in  Endand.  They  levied  where  they  assembled,  and  thus  armed  them- 
money  under  pretence  of  the  Irish  expedition,  selves  against  diose  conspiracies  with  which  ihey 
but  reserved  it  for  purposes  which  concerned  said  they  were  hourly  threatened.  Several 
them  more  nearly :  they  took  arms  from  the  reduced  tofficers,  and  young  gentlemen  of  the 
king's  magazines,  but  still  kept  them  with  a  inns  of  court,  during  this  time  of  distress  and 
secret  intention  of  making  use  of  them  against  danger,  offered  their  service  to  the  king.  Be- 
hiroself :  whatever  law  they  deemed  necessary,  tween  them  and  the  populace  there  often  passed 
for  aggraindismg  themselves,  they  voted,  under  skirmishes,  which  ended  not  without  bloodshed, 
color  of  enabling  them  to  recover  Ireland ;  and,  By  way  of  reproach,  these  gentlemen  gave  the 
if  Charles  withheld  his  royal  assent,  the  refusal  populace  the  name  of  Round-heads,  on  account 
was  imputed  to  those  penucions  counsels, which  of  their  short  cropt  hair;  while  they  discin- 
at  first  excited  to  Popish  rebellion,  and  which  guished  the  others  by  the  name  of  Cavaliers, 
still  threatened  total  ruin,  as  they  declared,  to  And  thus  the  nation,  which  was  before  sufficiently 
the  Protestant  interest  So  strong  was  the  people's  provided  with  religious  as  well  as  civil  causes  of 
attachment  to  the  commons,  diat  no  fault  was  quarrel,  was  also  supplied  with  party  names, 
imputed  to  those  pious  zealots,  whose  votes  under  which  the  factions  might  signalise  their 
breathed  nothing  but  death  and  destruction  to  mutual  hatred.  These  tumults  continued  to  in- 
the  Irish  rebels.  The  conduct  of  the  parliament  crease  about  Westminster  and  Whitehall.  The 
towards  the  king  himself  became  in  the  mean  time  cry  continually  resounded  against  bishops  and 
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rotten-hearted  lords.    The  former,  especially,    forced  him  Chithex ;  that  he  was  come  in  petson 
oeing  easily  distinguishable  by  their  habit;  and    to  seize  the  members  whom  he  had  accused  o( 
being  the  object  of  violent  hatred  to  all  the  sec-    high  treason,  seeing  they  would  not  deliver  theiB 
taries,  were  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous    up  to  his  seijeant  at  arms.    Then  addiessiog 
insults.    The  archbishop  of  York,  having  been    himself  to  the  speaker,  he  desired   to  know 
abused  by  the  populace,  hastily  called  a  meeting    whether  any  of  them  were  in  the  house ;  but  the 
of  his  brethren.    By  his  advice  a  protestation     speaker  hiiing  on  his  knees,  replied,  that  he  had 
was  drawn  up,  and  addressed  to  the  king  and  the    neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  in  that 
jouse  of  lords.  The  bishops  there  set  forth,  that    place,  but  as  the  house  was  pleased  to  direct 
though  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  sit  and    nim ;  and  he  asked  pardon  ior  being  able  to 
vote  in  parliament,  yet,  in  coming  thither  they    gi^e  no  other  answer.    The  king  sat  for  some 
had  been  menaced,  assaulted,  and  affronted,  by    time,  to  see  if  the  accused  were  present ;  but 
the  unruly  multitude,  and  could  no  longer  with    they  had  escaped  a  few  minutes  before  his  eutry. 
safety  attend  their  duty  in  the  house.    For  this    Thus  disappomted,  perplexed,  and  not  knowing 
reason  they  protested  against  all  laws,  votes,  and    on  whom  to  rely,  he  next  proceeded  amidst  the 
resolutions,  as  null  and  invalid,  which  should    invectives  of  the  populace,  who  continued  tociy 
pass  during  the  time  of  their  forced  absence,    out,  *  Privilege !  privilege  V  to  the  common  coun- 
This  protestation,  which,  though  just  and  legal,    cil  of  the  city,  and  made  bis  complaint  to  them, 
was  certainly  ill-timed,  was  signed  by  twelve    The  common  council  answered  his  complaints 
bishops,  and  communicated  to  the  king,  who    by  a  contemptuous  silence ;  and,  on  his  return, 
hastily  approved  it  As  soon  as  it  was  presented    one  of  the  populace,  more  insolent  than  the  rest, 
to  the  lords,  that  house  desired  a  conference    cried  out,  '  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  !*  a  watch 
with  the  commons,  whom  they  informed  of  this    word  among  the  Jews,  when  they  intended  to 
unexpected  protestation.    The  opportunihr  was     abandon  their  princes.  The  commons  assembled 
seized  with  joy  and  triumph.    An  impeachment    the  next  day,  when  they  professed  the  greatest 
of  high  treason  was  immediately  sent  up  against    alarm :   and  passed  a  unanimous  vote,  that  the 
the  bishops,  as  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fon-    king  had  violated  their  privileges,  and  that  they 
damental  laws,  and  to  invalidate  the  authority  of    could  not  assemble  again  in  the  same  place,  till 
the  legislature.    They  were  now,  therefore,  dis-    they  should  obtain  satisfaction.    The  king  bad 
missed  from    parliament,  and    committed    to    retired  to  Windsor,  and  thence  he  wrote  to 
custody ;  no  man  in  either  house  venturing  to    the  parliament,  making  every  concession,  and 
speak  a  word  in  their  vindication.    This  was  a    promising  every  latis&ction  in  his  power.    But 
SeiUd  blow  to  the  royal  interest;  but  it  was  soon    they  were  resolved  to  accept  of  nothing,  unless 
to  receive  a  much  greater  from  the  imprudence    he  would  discover  his  advisers  in  that  illegal 
of  the  king  himself.    Charles  had  long  sup-    measure ;  a  condition  to  which^  they  knew,  that, 
pressed  his  resentment,  and  strove  earnestly  to    without  rendering  himself  forever  contemptible, 
gratify  the  commons  by  the  greatness  of  his  con-    he  could  not  possibly  submit.    The  commons 
cessions ;    but,  finding  that  all  this  had  but    had  already  stripped  the  king  of  almost  all  his 
increased  their  demands,  he  could  no  longer     privileges;  the  bishops  were  fled,  the  judges 
bow  to  them.    He  gave  orders  to  Herbert,  the    were    intimidated  ;    it    now    only    remained, 
attorney-general,  to  enter  an  accusation  of  high    after  securing  the  church  and  the  law,  that  thej 
treason,  in  the  house  of  peers,  against  lord  Kim-    should  get  possession  of  the  sword  also.    The 
bolton,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  his    power  of  appointing  governors  and  generals,  and 
party,  together  with  five  commoners.  Sir  Arthur    of  levying  armies,  was  still  a  remaining  preroga- 
Haslerig,  HoUis,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Strode,    tive  of  the  crown.    Having  therefore  first  mag- 
The  articles  were,  that  thev  had  traitorously  en-    nified  their  terrors  of  Popery,  which  perhaps 
deavoured  to  subvert  the  randamental  laws  and    they  actually  dreaded,  they  proceeded  to  peCitioB 
government  of  the  kingdom,  to  deprive  the  king    that  the  tower  might  be  put  into  their  Wids ; 
of  his  regal  power,  and  to  impose  on  his  sub-    and  that  Hull,  Portsmouth,  and  the  fleet,  should 
jects  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  authority ;  that    be  intrusted  to  persons  of  their  choosing  :— 
they  had  invited  a  foreign  army  to  invade  the    requests,  the  complying  with  which  subveited 
kingdom  ;  that  they  had  aimed  at  subverting  the    what  remained  of  toe  constitution ;  however,  such 
very  right  and  being  of  parliaments ;  and  actu-    was  the  necessity  of  the  times,  that  they  were 
aUy  raised  and  coi^ntenanced  tumults  against  the    first  contested,  and  then  granted.    At  last  the 
king.  Men  had  scarcely  leisure  to  wonder  at  the    commons  desired  to  have  a  militia,  raised  and 
precipitancy  and  imprudence  of  this  impeach-    governed  by  such  ofiicers  and  commanders  as 
ment,  when  they  were  astonished  by  another    they  should  nominate,  under  pretence  of  securing 
measure  still  more  rash  and  unsupported.    A    them  from  the  Irish  Papists,  of  whom  they  weie 
Serjeant  at  arms,  in  the  king's  name,  demanded    under  great  apprehension.  Charles  now  veoturcd 
of  the  house  the  five  members,  and  was  sent  back    to  put  a  stop  to  his  concessions.     He  was  then 
without  any  positive  answer.  This  was  followed    at  Dover,  attending  the  queen  and  the  princess 
by  a  conduct  still  more  extraordinary.  The  next    of  Omnge,  who  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  the 
day  the  king  himself  entered  the  house  of  com-    kingdom.    He  replied  to  the  petition,  that  he 
moos  alone,  advancing  through  the  halli  while    had  not  now  leisure  to  consider  a  matter  of  such 
all  tlie  members  stood  up  to  receive  him.    The    great  importance ;  aild  therefore  would  defer  aa 
speaker  withdrew  firom  his  chair,  and  the  kins    answer  till  his  return.  But  the  commons  allegjH^ 
took  possesf'on  of  it.    Having  seated  himself,    that  the  dai^^ers  and  distempers  of  the  natiot 
and  looked  lound  him  for  some  time,  he  told  the    were  such  as  could  endure  no  longer  delay;  and. 
house,  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  occasion  that    unless  the  king  should  speedily  comply  with 
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their  decnMids,  they  would  be  obliged,  both  for  other  band,  the  city  of  London,  and  most  of  the 

Kis  safety,  and  that  of  the  kingdom,  to  embody  a  great  corporations,  took  part  with  the  parliament; 

militia  by  the  authority  of  both  houses.    In  and  adopted  with  zeal  those  democratical  princi- 

cheir  remonstrances  to  the  king,  they  desired  pies  on  which  these  assemblies  were  founded, 

even  to  be  permitted  to  command  the  army  for  The  example  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth  too, 

an  appointed  time ;  which  so  exasperated  him,  where  liberty  had  so  happily  supported  industry, 

that  he  exclaimed,  *  No,  not  for  an  nour.*    This  made  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation  desirous 

answer  broke  off  the  treaty ;  and  both  sides  to  see  a  similar  form  of  government  in  England, 

resolved  to  have  recourse  to  arms.    Charles,  At  first  every  advantage  seemed  to  lie  against 

taking  the  prince  of  Wales  with  him,  retired  to  the  royal  cause.    The  king  was  totally  destitute 

York,  where  he  found  the  people  more  loyal,  of  money.  London,  and  all  the  sea-ports,  except 

and  his  cause  supported  bv  a  more  numerous  Newcastle,  being  in  the  hands  of  parliament, 

party  than  he  had  expected.    The  queen,  who  they  were  secure  of  a  considerable  revenue;  and, 

was  in  Holland,  was  also  making  successful  the  seamen  naturally  following  the  disposition  of 

levies  of  men  and  ammunition,  by  selling  the  the  ports  to  which  &ey  belonged,  they  had  also 

crown  jewels.    But,  before  war  was  openly  de-  the  entire  dominion  of  the  sea.    All  the  maga- 

claredy  a  negociation  was  carried  on,  with  a  zines  of  arms  and  ammunition  they  also  seized ; 

design  to  please  the  people.    The  parliament  and  their  fleet  intercepted  the  greatest  part  of 

sent  the  king  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  those  sent  by  the  queen  from  Holland, 
willing  to  come  to  an  agreement  Their  demands        The  king,  in  order  to  arm  his  followers,  was 

were  contained  in  nineteen  propositions,  and  obliged  to  borrow  the  weapons  of  the  trained 

anaoonted  to  almost  a  total  surrender  of  monar-  bands,  under  promise  of  restoring  them  as  soon 

chical  authority.    They  re()uired  that  no  man  as  peace  should  be  settled ;  and  the  rank  and 

should  remain  in  the  council  who  was  not  agree-  quality  of  his   adherents  gave  the  king  some 

able  to  parliament ;  that  no  deed  of  the  kings  hopes  of  compensation  for  all  the  advantages 

should  have  validity  unless  it  passed  the  council,  possessed  by  his  adversaries.  More  bravery  and 

and  was  attested  nnder  their  hand ;  and  that  all  activity  were  expected  from  the  nobles  and  gen- 

the  officers  of  state  should  be  chosen  with  con-  try,  than  from  the  multitude.  And  as  the  landed 

sent  of  parliament ;  that  none  of  the  royal  family  gentlemen,  at  their  own  expense,  levied  and 

slioald  marry  without  consent  of  parliament  or  armed  their  tenants,  besides  tneir  attachment  to 

council ;    that  the  laws    should   be   executed  dieir  masters,  greater  courage  and  exertions  were 

against  Catholics ;  that  the  votes  of  popish  lords  to  be  expect^  from  these  rustic  troops,  than 

should  be  excluded ;  that  the  reformation  of  the  from  the  vicious  and  enervated  populace  of 

lituTgT  and  church  government  should  take  place  cities.     Had  the  parliamentary  forces,  however, 

according  to  the  advice  of  parliament;  that  the  Off-  exerted  themselves  at  first,  they  might  have 

dinance  with  regard  to  the  militia  should  be  sub-  easily  dissipated  the  small  number  the  king  had 

mitted  to;  that  the  justice  of  parliament  should  been  able  to  collect,  and  which  amounted  to  no 

pass  upon  all  delinquents;  that  a  general  pardon  more  tlum  800  horse,  and  300  foot;  while  his 

shoalo  be  granted,  with  such  exceptions  as  should  enemies  were  within  a  few  days'  march  of  him 

be  advised  by  parliament ;  that  the  forts  and  cas-  with  6000  men.   In  a  short  time  the  parliamen- 

tles  should  be  disposed  of  by  consent  of  parlia-  tary  army  were  ordered  to  march  to  Northamp- 

ment;  and  no  peer  made  but  wiUi  consent  of  both  ton;  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  joined 

booses.    War  on  any  terms  was  esteemed  by  the  them,  found  the  whole  to  amount  to  15,000. 

king,  and  all  his  counsellors,  preferable  to  so  igno-  The  king's  arm^  too  was  increased  from  all 

minions  a  peace.    Charles  accordingly  resolved  quarters;  but  still,  having  no  force  capable  ol 

to  support  his  authority  by  force  of  arms.    '  His  coping  with  the  parliamentarians,  he  thought  it 

towns,'   he  said,  'were  taken  from  him;  his  prudent    to  retire  to  Derby,  and    thence   to 

ships^  hb  army,  and  his  money :  but  there  still  Shrewsbury,  to  countenance  ihe  levies  which  his 

remained  to  him  a  good  cause,  and  the  hearts  of  friends  were  making  in  those  parts.    At  Wel- 

hb  loyal  subjects ;  which,  with  God's  blessing,  lington,  a  day's  march  from  Shrewsbury,  he 

be  doubted  not,  would  recover  all  the  rest.'  caused  his  oraers  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  every 

Collecting,  therefore,  some  forces,  he  advanced  regiment.    He  here  protested  solemnly  before 

southwards,  and  erected  the  royal  standard  at  his  whole  army,  that  he  would  maintain  the 

N<»ttingham.  Protestant  religion  according  to  the  church  of 

The  king  found  himself  supported  in  the  civil  England ;  that  he  would  govern  according  to  the 

war,  which  now  ensued,  by  the  nobility  and  known  statutes  and  customs  of  the  kingdom; 

principal  gentry ;  who,  droiding  a  total  con-  and,  particularly,  that  he  would  observe  invio- 

fasion  of  rank,  from  the  fiirv  of  the  populace,  lably  the  laws  to  which  he  had  given  his  oon- 

inlisted   themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  sent  during  this  parliament,  &c.  M  bile  Charles 

monarch.    The  concurrence  of  the  bishops  and  lay  at  Shrewsbury,  he  received  the  news  of  an 

the  chnich  also  increased  the  adherents  of  the  action,  the  first  which  had  happened  in  this 

king;  bnt,  it  must  be  added,  that  the  high  contest,  and  wherein  bis  party  vras  victorious. 

monarcbiod  doctrine  so  much  inculcated  by  the  On  the  appearance  of  commotions  in  England, 

clergy,  had  done  him  much  ill.  The  majority  of  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  sons  of  the  un- 

the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  now  attended  him,  fortunate    elector-palatine,    had    offered    their 

breathed   the  spirit  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  services  to  the  king ;  and  the  former  at  that  time 

loyal^ :  and,  in  the  hopes  of  his  submitting  to  commanded  a  body  of  hone  which  had  been 

a  limited  and  legal  government,  they  were  wil-  sent  to  Worcester  to  watch  the  motions  of  Esses, 

ling  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes.  On  the  who  was  marching  towards  that  city.  Wo  soone' 
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nad  the  prince  arrived,  than  he  saw  some  cavalry  entered,  found  only  one  barrel  of  gunpowder  left 

of  the  enemy  approaching  the  gates.    Without  and  other  provisions  in  the  same  proportion, 

delay  he  briskly  attacked  them,  as  they  were  On  his  return  to  London,  he  was  intercepted  by 

defiling  from  a  lane,  and  forming  themselves,  the  king's  army,  with  whom  a  desperate  battle 

Colonel  Sandys,  their  commander,  was  killed,  ensued  at  Newbury,  which    lasted  till  night, 

thewhole  party  routed,  and  pursued  above  a  mile.  Though  the  victory  was  left  undecided,  £»ex 

In  1642,  October  23d,  a  general  engagement  next    morning  proceeded   on  his  march,  aiid 

took  place  at  Edgehill,  in  which,  though  the  reached  London  in  safety.    The  ki^g  followed 

royalists  were  at  first  victorious,  their  impetu-  him;    and  having    taken  possession  of  Read- 

osity  lost  the  advantage  they  had  gained ;  and  ing  after  the  earl  left  it,  be  there  established 

5000  meu  were  found  dead  on  the  field  of  bat-  a   garrison.     During   this    summer,    the  earl, 

tie.    Soon  siter  the  king  took   Banbury  and  now    marquis    of    Newcastle,    had    raised  a 

Reading ;  and  defeated  two  regiments  of  the  considerable  force  for  the  king  in  the  north;  and 

enemy  at  Brentford,  taking  500  prisoners.  Thus  great  hopes  of  success  were  entertained  from  that 

ended  the  campaign  of  1642 ;  in  which,  though  cjuarter.    There  appeared,  however,  in  opposi- 

the  king  had  the  advantage,  yet  the  parliamentary  tion  to  him,  two  men  on  whom  the  event  or  the 

army  had  increased  to  24,000  men,  and  was  war  finally  depended,  and  who  began  about  this 

much  superior  to  his :  notwithstanding  which  time  to  be  remarked  for  their  valor  and  militaiy 

they  offered  terms  of  peace.  conduct.     These  were  Sir  Thomas  Fair&x,  son 

In  1643,  the  treaty  was  carried  on,  but  with-  to  the  lord  of  that  name ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell, 

out  any  cessation  of  hostilities ;  and  indeed  the  The  former  gained  a  considerable  advantage  orei 

negociation  went  no  farther  than  the  first  demand  the  royalists  at  Wakefield,  and  took  general 

on  each  side;  for  the  parliament,  finding  no  pro-  Goring  prisoner ;  the  latter  obtained  a  victoiy  at 

bability  of  coming  to  an  accommodation,  sud-  Gainsborough  over  a  party  commanded  by  the 

denly  recalled  their  commissioners.     On  the  gallant  Cavendish,  who  perished  in  the  action. 

37th  April,  Reading  surrendered  to  the  oarlia-  But  both  these  defeats  were  more  than  compen- 

mentary  forces  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  sated  by  the  total  rout  of  lord  Fairiax  at  Athe^ 

commanded  a  body  of  18,000  men.    The  earl  of  ton  Moor,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  army,  which 

Northumberland  united  in  a  league  for  the  king  happened  on  the  31st  of  July.  After  this  victoiy 

the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  sat  down  before  Hul^ 

Westmoreland,  and  the  bishopric;  and  some  time  with  an  army  of  15,000  men;  but  afterwards 

piler  engaged  other  counties  in  the  same  associa-  thought  proper  to  raise  the  siege.    About  the 

tion.    He  also  took  possession  of  York,  and  di»-  same  time,  Manchester,  who  advanced  from  the 

lodged  the  forces  of  the  parliament  at  Tadcaster,  eastern  associated  counties,  having  joined  Crom- 

but  his  victory  was  not  aeclsive.    Other  advan-  well  and  young  Fairfiix,  obtained  a  considenble 

tages  were  also  gained  b^  the  royalists ;  the  most  victory  over  the  rovalists  at  Horn  Castle.    See 

important  of  which  was  in  the  battle  of  Stratton,  Cromwell.    The  kin^s  party,  however,  still 

where  the  poet   Waller,  who  commanded  the  remained  much  superior  in  those  parts  of  Eng- 

parliamentary  army,  was  entirely  defeated,  and  land ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  garrison  of 

forced  to  fiy  with  only  a  few  horse  to    Bris-  Hull,  which  kept  Yorkshire  in  awe,  a  conjuno- 

fol.    This  happened  on  the  13th  July;  and  was  tion  of  the  northern  forces  with  the  aimy  m  the 

followed  by  the  siege  of  that  city,  which  surren-  south,  might  have  been  made, 
dered  to  prince  Rupert  on  the  25th  of  the  same        The  ^ttle  of  Newbury  was  attended  with  such 

month.    Such  a  tide  of  success  on  the  part  of  loss  on  both  sides,  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  cam- 

the  royalibts  had  greatly  dispirited  the  opposite  paign  of  1643,  by  obliging  boUi  partita  to  retire 

party ;    and  such  confusion  now  prevailed  at  mto  winter  quarters.     The  event  of  the.  war 

London,  that  some  proposed  to  the  king  to  march  being  now  very  doubtful,  both  the  king  and  par- 

directly  to  that  city,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  liament  bmn  to  look  for  assistance  from  other 

civil  disorders  at  once.    This  advice,  however,  nations.    The  formercasthis  eyes  on  Ireland,  the 

was  rejected,  and  it  was  resolved  first  to  reduce  latter  looked  to  Scotland.    AttbecommenceDeot 

Gloucester,  in  consequence  of  which  the  king  of  the  dissensions,  the  parliament  of  England  had 

would  have  the  whole  course  of  the  Severn  un-  i|ivited  the  Scots  to  mterpose  their  mediation, 

der  his  command.    The  siege  of  that  city  com-  which  they  knew  would  be  veiy  little  fitvoiable 

menced  August    10 ;   but  being  defended  by  to  the  king,  and  which  for  that  reason  he  had  de- 

Massey,  a  resolute  governor,  and  well  garrisoned,  clined.    Early  in  Ae  spring  of  1643  this  offer 

it  made  a  vigorous  defence.    The  consternation  of  mediation  had  been  renewed,  with  no  better 

in  London,  however,  was  as  great  as  if  the  enemy  success.    The  parliament,  being  now  in  great  dif> 

had  been  already  at  their  gates ;  .and,  in  the  tress,  sent  commissioners  to  Edinburgh,  to  treat 

midst  of  the  general  confusion,  a  design  was  of  a  more  close  confederacy  with  the  Scottish 

formed  b^  Waller  of  forcing  &e  parliament  to  nation.    The  person  they  principally  trusted  to 

accept  of  some  reasonable  conditions  of  peace,  on  thb  occasion  was  the  Joquent  and  able  Sir 

This  design  he  imparted  to  some  others ;  but,  a  Henry  Vane.      By  his  advice  was  framed  al 

discovery  being  made  of  their  proceedings,  heand  Edbbnrgh  the  solemn  league  and  covenant: 

«wo  of  his  coadjutors  were  condemned  to  death,  which  exceeded  all  former  protestations  and  vows 

Waller,  however,  escaped  with  a  fine  of  £10,000.  taken  in  both  kingdoms,  and  long  maintained  iti 

The  city  of  Gloucester  in  the  mean  time  was  re-  credit  and  authority.    See  Covenant. 
duced  to^the  utmost  extremity ;   and  the  parlia-        Great  were  the  rejoicinga  among  the  Scots, 

ment,  as  their  last  resource,  despatched  Essex  that  they  should  be  the  happy  instruments  of 

with  An  army  of  14,000  men,  in  order  to  raise  extending  their  mode  of  religion,  and  dissipating 

the  siege.    This  he  accomplished ;  and  when  he  thb  profound  darkness  in  which  the  neighbouiiag 
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*iation9  were  involved.  Being  determined  that  On  the  27th  of  October  another  battle  wad 
the  sword  should  cim7  conviction  to  all  lefrac-  fought  at  Newbury,  in  which  the  royalists  were 
tory  mindsy  they  acceded  to  the  English  propo-  worsted,  but  soon  after  retrieved  their  honor  at 
sals ;  and  prepared  with  great  vigilance  and  ac-  Bennington  Castle,  which  finished  the  campaign 
tivity  for  military  enterprises ;  so  that,  having    of  1644. 

added  to  their  other  forces  the  troops  which  they  In  1645  a  negociation  was  again  set  on  foot, 
had  recalled  from  Ireland,  they  were  ready  about  and  the  commissioners  met  at  Uxbridge  on  the 
the  end  of  the  year  to  enter  England,  under  their  30th  of  January;  but  it  was  soon  found  im- 
old  genersfl  the  earl  of  Leven,  with  an  army  of  possible  to  come  to  any  agreement.  The  de- 
above  20,000  men.  The  king,  in  the  interim,  mands  of  the  parliament  were  exorbitant ;  and 
concluded  a  cessation  of  arms  with  the  Irish  even  these  their  commissioners  owned  to  be  no- 
rebels,  and  recalled  a  considerable  part  of  his  thing  but  preliminaries.  The  king  was  required 
army  from  Ireland.  Some  Irish  Catholics  came  to  attaint,  and  except  from  a  seneral  pardon, 
over  with  these  troops,  and  joined  the  royal  army,  forty  of  the  most  considerable  of  his  English  8ul>- 
where  they  continued  the  same  cruelties  and  jects,  and  nineteen  of  his  Scots,  together  with  all 
disorders  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  the  popish  recusants  who  had  borne  arms  for  him. 
The  parliament  now  voted,  therefore,  that  no  It  was  insisted  that  forty-«ight  more,  with  all  the 
quarter  in  any  action  should  be  given  them.  But  members  of  either  house  who  had  sat  in  the 
prince  Rupert,  by  making  some  reprisals,  soon  parliament  called  by  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  all 
repressed  this  inhumanity.  laviryers  and  divines  who  had  embraced  the  king's 

The  campaign  of  1644  proved  at  first  frivor-  party,  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  any  office, 
able  to  the  royal  cause,  though  afterwards  quite  be  prohibited  from  coming  vnthin  the  veige  of 
the  reverse.  The  Irish  forces  besieged  and  took  the  court,  and  forfeit  the  third  of  their  estates  to 
the  castles  of  Hawarden,  Beeston,  Acton,  and  the  parliament.  Whoever  had  borne  arms  for  the 
Deddington  House.  No  place  in  Cheshire  or  king  was  also  to  forfeit  the  tenth  of  their  estates, 
the  neighbourhood  now  aahered  to  the  parlia-  or,  if  that  did  not  suffice,  the  sixth,  for  ihe  pay- 
ment, except  Nantwich ;  and  to  this  pUice  Biron  ment  of  the  public  debts.  It  was  also  demanded 
laid  siege  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Sir  Thomas  that  the  court  of  wards  should  be  abolished;  that 
Fair&x,  alarmed  at  his  progress,  assembled  an  all  the  considerable  officers  of  the  crown,  and  all 
army  of  4000  men  in  Yorkshire;  and,  having  the  judges  should  be  appointed  by  parliament; 
joined  Sir  William  Brereton,  attacked  the  camp  and  that  the  right  of  P^ioe  and  vrar  should  not 
of  the  royalbts : — ^when  the  swelling  of  the  be  exercised  without  their  consent.  A  little  be- 
river  by  a  thaw  divided  their  army.  That  part  fore  the  commencement  of  this  fruitless  treaty^ 
exposed  to  Fairfax,  being  beat  from  their  post,  the  parliament  to  show  their  determined  resolu- 
retired  into  the  church  of  Acton,  where  they  tion  to  proceed  in  the  same  haughty  method  in 
were  all  taken  prisoners.  The  other  retreated  which  tney  had  begun,  brought  archbishop  Laud 
with  precipitation;  and  thus  was  dissipated  the    to  the  block. 

whole  bod^  of  forces  which  had  come  from  Ire-       While  ihe  king's  afiain  tiius  went  to  ruin  in 
land.    This  happened  on  the  25th  of  January;    Enriand,  they  seemed  to  revive  a  little  in  Soot- 
and,  on  the  11th  of  April,  colonel  Bellasis  was    land,  throi^  the  conduct  and  valor  of  the  earl 
totally  defeated  at  Selby  in  Yorkshire,  by  Sir    of  Montrose,  a  young  nobleman  newly  returned 
Thomas  Fair&x,  who  had  returned  from  Cheshire,    from  his  travels.    He  had  been  introduced  to 
Being  afterwards  joined  by  lord  Leven,  the  two    the  king,  but,  not  meeting  with  an  agreeable  re- 
generals  sat  down  before  Vork ;  but,  being  un-    ception,  had  gone  over  to  the  covenanters,  and 
able  to  invest  that  city  completely,  they  content-    been  active  in  forwarding  all  their  violence, 
ed  themselves  with  incommoding  it  by  a  loose    Being  commissioned,  however,  by  the  Tables,  to 
blockade.    Hopeton,  having  assembled  a  body    wait  upon  king  Charles,  while  the  army  lay  at 
of  14,000  men,  endeavoured  to  break  into  Sussex    Berwick,  he  was  so  gained  by  the  caresses  of 
and  Kent,  but  vras  defeated  by  Waller  at  Che-    that  monarch,  that  he  thenceforth  devoted  him- 
rington.    At  Nevrark,  however,  prince  Rupert    self  entirely,  though  secretly,  to  his  service.  For 
totally  defeated  the  parliamentary  army  which    attempting  to  form  an  association  in  fiivor  of 
besieged  that  place;  and  thus  preserved  the    the  royal  cause^  Montrose  was  quickly  thrown 
communication  open  between  the  kmg's  northern    into  prison ;  but,  being  again  released,  he  found 
and  southern  forces.    Manchester  on  the  other    the  kme  ready  to  gire  ear  to  his  counsels,  which 
hand,  having  taken  Lincoln,  had  united  his  army    were  of  the  boldest  and  most  daring  kind.   The 
to  that  of  Leven  and  Fairfrix ;  and  reduced  Yoik    defeat  at  Marston  Moor  had  left  him  no  hopes  of 
to  the  last  extremity.  At  this  time  prince  Rupert,    any  succours  from  England;  he  was  therefore 
having  joined  Sir  Charles  Lucas  who  commanded    obliged  to  stipulate  wi&  the  eari  of  Antrim,  a 
Newcastle's  hoise,  hastened  to  its  relief  with  an    nobleman  of  Ireland,  for  some  supply  of  men 
army  of  20,000  men ;  when  the  Scots  and  pariia-    from  that  country.    And  he  himself  having  used 
mentary  generals  raised  the  siege,  and  drew  up    various  disguises,  and  passed  through  many  dan- 
on  Marston  Moor.    The  prince,  hurried  on  by    gers,  arrival  in  Scotland,  where  he  lay  for  some 
his  natural  impetuosity,  gave  immediate  orders    time  concealed  in  the  borders  of  the  Highlands, 
for  fighting.    The  batde  it  is  well  known  (see    The  Irish  did  not  exceed  1 100  foot,  very  ill 
Cromwell)  was  lost,  the  royal  army  entirely    armed.    Montrose  immediately  put  himself  at 
pushed  off  the  field,  and  the  train  of  artillery    their  head;  and,  being  joined  by  1300  Highlan- 
taken.     Immediately    after  this,    the  marquis    ders,  attacked  lord  Elcho,  who  lay  at  Perth  with 
of  Newcastle  left  the  kingdom,  prince  Rupert    6000  men,  utterly  defeated  him,  and  killed  2000 
retired  into  Lancashire,  York  vras  surrendered    of  the  covenanters.     He  next  marched  north- 
io  a  few  days,  and  Newcastle  taken  by  storm,    wards,  to  rouse  again  the  marquis  of  Huntly 
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and  the  Gordons,  who  had  taken  arms  beforei  of  war.  He  then  reduced  Bath  and  Shetborne; 
but  had  been  suppressed  bv  the  covenanters,  and,  on  the  11th  of  September,  Bristol  was  tur- 
For  other  particulars  of  his  brilliant  career,  see  rendered  by  prince  Rupert,  tiiouj^  a  few  days 
MoMTBOSE.  before  he  had  boasted  in  a  letter  to  Charles,  that 

We  need  here  only  add  that  baring  prevailed  he  would  defend  the  place  for  four  months.  This 
in  many  battles,  which  his  vigor  always  rendered  so  enraged  the  king,  that  he  immoiiately  re- 
88  decisive  as  they  were  successful,  he  prepared  called  all  the  prince's  commissions,  and  sent 
for  marching  into  the  southern  provinces,  in  him  a  pass  to  go  beyond  sea.  The  Scots  in  the 
order  to  put  a  total  period  to  the  power  of  the  mean  time,  having  made  themselves  masters  of 
covenanters,  and  disperse  the  parliament,  which  Carlisle  after  an  obstinate  siege,  marched  south- 
mritk  great  pomp  and  solemnity  they  had  ordered    wards  and  invested  Hereford ;  but  were  obliged 

io  meet  at  St.  Johnstone's.  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  king's  approach :  and 

Fair&x,  or  rather  Oliver  Cromwell  under  his  this  was  the  last  glimpse  of  success  that  at- 
name,  employed  himself  meanwhile  in  bringing  tended  his  arms.     Having  marched  to  the  relief 
in  a  new  model  into  the  parliamentary  army,  and  of  Chester,  which  was  anew  besieged  by  the 
never  surely  was  a  more  singular  army  esta-  parliamentary  forces  under  colonel  Jones^  his 
blished.    To  the  greatest  number  of  the  regi-  rear  was  attacked  by  Points,  and  an  engagement 
ments    chaplains  were   not    appointed.     The  immediately  ensued.     While  Uie  fight  vras  con- 
officers  assumed  the  spiritual  duty,  and  united  it  tinned  with  great  obstinacy,  and  victory  seemed 
with  their  military  ninctions.    During  the  in-  to  incline  to  the  royalists,  Jones  fell  upon  them 
lervals  of  action,  they  occupied  themselves  in  from  the  other  side,  and  defeated  them  with  the 
sermons,  prayers,  and  exhortations.    Rapturous  loss  of  600  killed  and  1000  taken  prisoners.  The 
ecstacies  supplied  the  place  of  study  and  re-  king  with  the  remains  of  his  army  fled  to  New- 
flection;  ana,  while  the  zealous  devotees  poured  ark;  and  thence  to  Oxford,  where  he  shut  him- 
out  their  thoughts  in  unpremeditated  harangues,  self  up  during  the  winter.     After  the  surrender 
they  mistook  Siat  eloquence,  which  to  their  own  of  Bristol,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  having  divided 
surprise,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  flowed  in  their  forces,  the  former  marched  westwards  to 
upon  them,  for  divine  illuminations.     ^^  herever  complete  the  conquest  of  Devonshire  and  Com 
they  were  quartered,  they  excluded  the  minister  wall ;  the  latter  attacked  the  king's  garrisons  ea^t 
from  his  pulpit,  and  conveyed  their  sentiments  of  Bristol.    At  last  news  arrived  that  Montrose 
to  the  audience  with  all  the  authority  that  fol-  himself,  after  some  more  successes,  was  de- 
lowed  theirpower,  their  valor,  and  their  military  feated ;  and  thus  the  last  hope  of  the  royal  party 
exploits,    ^^n  private  soldiers  were  seized  with  was  destroyed.     Nothing  could  be  more  af- 
the  same  spirit:  and  an  army  of  devotees  pa-  fecting  than  the  situation  in  which  the  king 
raded  the  country.    The  parliament  also  greatly  now  found  himself.    He  resolved  to  grant  the 
increased  their  popularity  at  this  time,  passing  parliament  their  own  terms,  and  sent  them  re- 
an  act  called  tne  self-denying  ordinance,  viz.  peated  messages  to  this  purpose,  but  they  did 
that  no  member  of  their  house  should  have  a  not  deign  to  make  him  any  reply.    At  last,  after 
coiLmand  in  the  army.     The  royalists  ridiculed  reproaching  him  with  the  blood  spilt  during  Ae 
this    fanaticism  of  the  parliamentary  armies,  war,  they  told  him  that  they  were  preparing  some 
without  being  sensible  how  much  reason  ther  ^i^^s*  to  which,  if  he  would  consent,  th^  would 
had  to  dread  it.     They  were  at  this  time  equal,  then  be  able  to  judge  of  bis  pacific  inclinations, 
if  not  superior,  in  numbers  to  their  enemies;  Fairfax,  in  the  meantime,  was  advancing  with  a 
but  so  licentious,  that  they  were  become  as  for-  yictorious  army  to  lav  siege  to  Oxfoi^ ;   and 
midable  to  Uieir  friends  as  their  foes.    The  nar  Charles,  rather  than  submit  to  be  taken  captive 
tural  consequence  vras,  that  equal  numbers  of  the  And  led  in  triumph  by  his  insolent  English  sub- 
king's  forces,  could  no  longer  maintain  their  jects,  resolved  to  give  himself  up  to  the  Scots» 
ground  against  those  of  the  parliament.    This  who  had  never  testified  such  implacable  animo- 
appeared  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Naseby,  June  sity  against  him,  and  to  confide  nimself  to  their 
4th,  1645,  where  the  forces  were  nearly  equal ;  loyalty.     Passing  by  various  cross-toads,  he  ar- 
bu^  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  Charles  was  rived  in  company  with  only  two  persons.  Dr. 
entirely  defeated;  500  of  his  officers  and  4000  Hudson  and  Mr.  Ashbumham,  at  the  Scots  camp 
private  men  made  prisoners ;  all  his  artillery  before  Newark,  and  discovered  himself  to  lord 
and  ammunition  taken,  and  his  infantry  totally  Leven  their  general.    The  reception  he  met  with 
disperKd;  so  that  no  victory  could  be  niore  was  such  as  mig^t  be  expected  from  a  set  of 
complete.  men  more  influenced  by  bigotry,  than  the  prin- 
Cnarles,  after  this  battle,  retired  first  to  Here-  ciples  of  honor  or  humanity.    Instead  of  en- 
ford,  then  to  Abergavenny;  and  remained  some  deavouring  to  alleviate  the  dbtresses  of  their 
time  in  Wales,  in  the  vain  hope  of  raising  a  sovereign,  they  suffered  him  to  be  insulted  by 
body  of  infantiy.     Fairfax  on  the  17th  of  June  their  clergymen,  and  immediately  sent  an  ac- 
retook  Leicester.     On  the  10th  of  July  he  count  of  his  arrival  to  the  £ngl»h  parliament, 
raised  the  siege  of  Taunton ;  and  the  royalists  T^e  Scots  fliought  this  a  proper  time  for  tiie  re- 
retired  to  Lamport,  an  open  town  in  the  county  covery  of  the  arrears  due  to  them  by  the  English, 
of   Somerset.      Here  they  were  attacked   by  A  considerable  sum  of  money  was  really  due-to 
Fairfiu,  and  beat  from  their  post,  with  the  loss  thenu  and  they  probably  claimed  more.    At  last, 
of  300  killed  and  1400  prisoners.     This  was  after  various  deoates  between  them  and  the  par- 
followed  by  the  loss  of  Bridgewater,  which  that  liament,  it  was  agreed,  that,  upon  payment  of 
oommander  took  Oiree  days  after;  making  the  £400,000,  the  Scots, to Uieir  everlasting dqgnoe, 
garrison,  to  the  number  of  2600  men,  prisoners  should  deliver  up  the  king  to  his  enemies.   The 
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geneial  assembly  piously  proDOimeedy  that  as  htf  the  army  insisdng  on  theb  dismissioiiy  they  to- 
refused  to  take  the  covenant  whiph  was  pressed  luntarily  left  Uie  house.  At  last  the  citiaens  of 
on  him,  it  became  not  the  godly  to  cancers  them-  London,  finding  the  constitution  totally  over* 
selves  about  bis  fortune.  The  king,  therefore^  turned,  and  a  military  despotism  commencing, 
being  delivered  over  to  the  English  commis-  began  to  think  seriously  of  repressing  the  inso- 
sioneis,  was  conducted  under  a  guard  to  HoU  lenoe  of  the  troops.  The  common  council  as- 
denby  in  the  county  of  Northampton ;  his  an-  sembled  the  militia  of  the  city;  the  works  were 
dent  servants  being  dismissed,  and  he  himself  manned ;  and  a  manifesto  published,  aggra* 
debarred  from  all  visits,  and  communications  vating  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  army.  Find- 
with  his  fiimily  and  friends.  ing  thiait  the  commons,  in  compliance  with  the 
But  when  the  civil  war  was  thus  terminated,  request  of  the  army,  had  voted  that  the  city 
the  Darliament  soon  found  themselves  in  the  militia  should  be  disbanded,  the  citizens  be- 
same  situaiion  lo  which  they  had  reduced  the  sieged  the  door  of  the  house,  and  obliged  them 
king.  The  majority  of  he  nouse  were  Presby-  to  reverse  that  vote.  The  assembly  was,  of  con- 
tehans,  but  the  majority  of  the  army  were  Inde-  sequence,  divided  into  two  parties;  the  greater 
pendents.  The  former,  soon  after  the  retreat  of  part  siding  vrith  the  citiiens ;  but  die  minority, 
the  Soots,  seeing  every  enemy  reduced,  proposed  with  the  two  speakers  at  their  head,  were  for 
to  disband  a  considerable  part  of  the  army,  and  encouraging  the  army.  Accordingly  the  two 
send  the  rest  over  to  Ireland.  This  was  by  no  speakers,  with  sixty-two  of  the  members,  secretly 
means  relished,  and  jCromwell  took  care  to  retired  from  the  house,  and  threw  themselves 
heighten  the  disaffection.  Instead  of  preparing  under  the  protection  of  the  army,  then  at  Houns* 
to  disband,  therefore,  the  soldiers  resolved  to  low  Heath.  They  were  received  with  shouts  and 
petition;  and  they  began  by  desiring  an  indem-  acclamations;  tkieir  integrity  was  extolled ;  and 
nity,  ratified  bj  the  king,  for  any  illegal  actions  a  force  of  20,000  men  moved  forward  to  rein- 
which  they  might  have  committed  during  the  state  them  in  the  bouse.  In  the  mean  time  the 
war.  The  commons  voted  that  this  petition  party  which  was  left  resolved  to  resist  the  en- 
tended  to  introduce  mutiny,  &c. ;  and  threatened  croachments  of  the  army.  They  chose  new 
to  proceed  against  the  promoters  of  it  as  enemies  speakers,  gave  orders  for  enlisting  troops,  or- 
to  the  state.  The  army,  therefore,  began  to  set  dered.the  trained  bands  to  man  the  lines;  and 
up  for  themselves.  In  opposition  to  the  parlia-  the  wfole  city  boldly  resolved  to  resist  die  ap- 
ment  at  Westminster,  a  military  parliament  was  proaching  force.  But  this  resolution  only  held 
formed.  The  principal  ofiicers  formed  a  council  while  the  enemy  was  at  a  distance :  for,  when 
to  represent  the  body  of  peers ;  the  soldiers  Cromwell  appeared,  all  was  obedience  and  sub- 
elected  two  men  out  of  each  company  to  repre-  mission:  the  gates  were  opened  to  him;  the 
f^mt  the  commons,  and  thus  was  formed  the  ce-  eleven  impeached  members  were  expelled ;  the 
lebrated  body  of  agitators  of  the  army.  See  mayor,  sheriff,  and  three  aldermen,  were  sent  to 
AcnrATOBS  and  CaoM well.  The  new  parliament  the  tower :  several  citizens,  and  officers  of  the 
soon  found  many  grievances  to  be  redressed ;  militia,  were  committed  to  prison ;  the  lines 
and  specified  some  of  the  most  considerable,  about  the  city  levelled  to  the  ground ;  and  the 
The  commons  were  obliged  to  yield  to  every  command  of  the  Tower  given  to  Fair&x. 
request,  and  the  demands  of  the  agitators  rose  in  It  now  only  remained  to  dispose  of  the  king, 
proportion.  The  commons  accused  the  army  of  who  remained  a  prisoner  at  Hampton  Court. 
mutiny  and  sedition;  the  army  retorted  the  The  independent  army,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
charge,  and  alleged  that  the  king  had  been  de-  Cmmwell,  on  one  hand,  and  the  Presbyterians, 
posed  only  to  make  way  for  their  usurpations,  in  the  name  of  both  houses,  on  die  odier,  treated 
Crooawell,  in  the  mean  time,  who  secretly  con-  with  him  separately  in  private.  He  had  some- 
ducted  all  the  measures  of  the  army,  while  he  times  even  hopes,  that,  in  ^ese  struggles  for 
exclaimed  a^nst  their  violence,  resolved  to  power,  he  mignt  have  been  chosen  mediator  in 
seize  the  kings  person.  Accordingly  a  party  the  dispute;  and  he  expected  that  the  kingdom 
of  500  horse  appeared  at  Holmby  Castle,  under  at  last,  being  sensible  or  the  miseries  of  anarchy, 
the  command  or  one  Joyce,  originally  a  tailor,  would  of  its  ovm  accord  be  hushed  into  tran- 
but  DOW  a  comet ;  and  by  Uiis  man  was  the  king  quillity.  At  this  time  he  was  treated  with  some 
conducted  to  the  army,  who  were  hastening  to  marks  of  distinction;  he  was  permitted  to  con- 
dieir  rendezvous  atTriplo  Heath  near  Cambridge,  verse  with  his  old  servants;  his  chaplains  were 
Next  day  Cromwell  arrived  among  them,  where  directed  to  attend  him,  and  he  celebrated  divine 
he  was  received  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  service  in  his  own  way.  But  the  most  exquisite 
immediately  invested  with  the  supreme  com-  pleasure  he  enjoyed  was  in  the  company  of  his 
maad«  The  commons  now  saw  the  design  of  the  children,  with  whom  he  had  several  interviews, 
army ;  but  it  was  too  late :  resistance  was  become  The  effect  of  one  of  these  interviews  on  the  stem 
vain  :  Cromwell  advanced  with  precipitation,  heart  of  Cromwell,  we  have  adverted  to  in  that 
and  was  in  a  few  days  at  St.  Alban's.  Even  article.  But  these  instances  of  respect  were  of 
submission  was  now  useless ;  the  army  still  rose  no  long  continuance.  As  soon  as  the  army  had 
in  their  deouads,  in  proportion  as  these  demands  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  house  of 
were  gratified,  till  at  last  they  claimed  a  right  of  commons,  the  king  was  treated  not  only  with 
modeUing  the  whole  government,  and  settling  the  greatest  contumely,  but  was  kept  in  con- 
tfae  nation.  Cromwell  began  wi^  accusing  tinuid  alarms  for  his  personal  safety.  The  oon- 
eleven  members  of  the  house,  the  leaders  of  the  sequence  of  this  was,  that  Charies  at  last  re- 
presbyteriaa  party,  as  guil^  of  high  treason,  solved  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom.  Ac- 
The  commons  were  willing  to  protect  them;  but  cordingly,  on  the    llth  of  November    10479 
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ittended  only  by  Sir  Jobn  Berkeley,  Ashbum-  bigoted  parW  who  had  taken  the  covinatit, 
bam,  and  Leg,  he  privately  left  Hampton  Coait;  marched  at  the  head  of  his  separate  bodv,  and 
and  his  escape  was  not  discovered  till  nearly  an  both  invaded  the  north  of  England.  Tnoagh 
hour  after;  when  those  who  entered  his  chamber,  these  two  armies  amounted  to  above  20,000 
found  on  the  table  some  letters  directed  to  the  men,  Cromwell  hesitated  not,  at  the  head  of  his 
parliament,  to  the  general,  and  to  the  officer  who  8000  hardy  veterans,  to  give  them  battle.  He 
had  attended  him.  Travelling  all  night  he  ar-  attacked  them  one  after  another;  routed  and 
rived  next  day  at  Tichfield,  a  seat  of  me  earl  of  dispersed  them;  took  Hamilton  prisoner;  and, 
Southampton,  where  he  knew  he  could  entrust  following  the  bUm,  entered  Scotlaody  the  goveriH 
himself  with  the  countess  dowager.  Before  ment  of  which  he  settled  entirdy  to  his  aatia&i> 
alighting  at  this  place,  he  had  gone  to  the  sea-  tion.  See  Cbomwelu  An  insuxrection  in 
coast;  and  expressed  great  anxiety  that  a  ship  Kent  was  quelled  by  Faii&L  with  the  same  case. 
which  he  looked  for  had  not  arrived.  The  During  these  events,  the  king,  who  was  kept 
question  now  was,  what  measure  should  be  next  a  prisoner  at  Carisbrooke  Castles,  continued  to 
embraced.  In  the  neighbourhood  was  the  Isle  negociatP  with  the  parliament,  who  now  saw  no 
of  Wight,  of  which  one  Hammond  was  gover-  other  method  of  destroying  the  military  power, 
nor,  a  man  entirely  dependent  oil  Cromwell,  but  to  bring  into  conflict  i^^  with  that  of  the 
but  the  nephew  of  Dr.  Hammond,  the  king's  fa-  king.  Frequent  proposals  for  accommodation 
vorite  chaplain,  and  of  good  general  character,  passed  between  them ;  but  the  great  obstacle 
It  was  too  promptly  determined  to  have  recourse  which  stood  in  the  way  was  the  king*8  refusal  to 
to  him  in  the  present  exigence :  Ashbumham  and  abolish  episcopacy,  though  he  consented  to  alter 
Berkely  were  therefore  despatched  to  the  island,  the  liturgy.  However,  the  treaty  was  still  carried 
with  orders  not  to  inform  Hammond  of  the  on  with  vigor,  and  the  parliament  for  the  first 
place  where  the  king  lay  concealed,  till  they  had  time  seemed  in  earnest  to  conclude  their  nego- 
first  obtained  his  promise  not  to  deliver  up  his  ciations  amicably.  The  army  saw  through  their 
majesty,  but  restore  him  to  his  liberty,  if  he  designs,  and  began  to  demand  vengeance  on  the 
could  not  protect  him.  The  promise  would  king.  The  unluppy  monarch  had  been  lately 
have  been  but  a  slender  security:  yet, even  with*  sent  under  confinement  to  Windsor ;  whence  he 
out  exacting  it,  Ashburnbam  imprudently,  if  was  now  conveyed  to  Hurst  Castle  in  Hampshire, 
not  treacherously,  brought  Hammond  to  Tich-  The  parliament  in  the  mean  time  began  to  issue 
field ;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  put  himself  ordinances  for  an  effectual  opposition  to  certain 
into  his  hands,  and  to  attend  him  to  Carisbrooke  military  encroachments,  when  they  were  asto- 
Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  where,  though  he  nished  by  a  message  from  Cromwell,  that  he  in- 
was  received  with  greatdemonstrations  of  respect  tended  paying  them  a  visit  next  day  with  his 
and  kindness,  he  was  in  reality  a  prisoner.  whole  army ;  and  in  the  mean  time  ordering  them 
Cromwell  now  found  himself  upon  the  point  to  raise  him  £40,000  on  the  city  of  London, 
of  losing  all  the  fruits  of  his  former  schemes,  by  The  commons,  though  destitute  of  all  hopes  of 
having  ms  own  principles  turned  against  himself,  prevailing,  had  still  &e  courage  to  resist,  and  to 
Among  the  Inaepenaents,  who  in  general  were  attempt,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  army,  to  finish 
averse  to  ecclesiastical  subordination,  a  set  of  the  treaty  they  had  beeun  with  the  king.  They 
men  grew  up,  called  Levellers,  who  disallowed  had  taken  into  consideration  the  whole  of  ha 
all  subordination  whatsoever,  and  declared  that  concessions ;  and,  though  they  had  formerly  voted 
they  would  have  no  other  chaplain,  king,  or  cap-  them  unsatisfactory,  they  now  renewed  the  con- 
tain, but  Jesus  Christ.  So  long  as  this  was  only  sultation  with  great  vigor.  After  a  violent  de- 
directed  against  his  enemies,  Cromwell  could  bate,  which  lasted  three  days,  it  was  carried  by  a 
tolerate  and  even  applaud  it;  but  he  did  not  ap-  majority  of  129  against  eighty-three,  that  his 
prove  of  it  when  applied  to  himself.  Having  concessions  were  a  foundation  for  the  houses  to 
intimation  that  the  levellers  were  to  meet,  he  proceed  upon  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
unexpectedly  appeared  before  them  at  the  head  This  was  the  last  attempt  in  his  favor;  for  the 
of  his  red  regiment,  which  had  hitherto  been  next  day  colonel  Pride,  at  the  head  of  two  regi- 
deemed  invincible.  He  demanded,  in  the  name  ments,  blockaded  the  house;  and  seizing  in  Uie 
of  God,  what  these  meetings  and  murmurings  passage  forty-one  members,  of  the  presbyteriaa 
meant  He  expostulated  with  them  upon  the  party,  sent  them  to  a  low  room  belonging  to  the 
danger  and  consequence  of  their  precipitant  iiouse,  that  passed  by  the  denomination  of  Hell, 
schemes,  and  desired  them  immediately  to  de-  Above  160  members  more  were  excluded ;  and 
part.  Instead  of  obeying,  however,  they  returned  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  most  furious 
an  insolent  answer;  when,  rushing  on  them  in  and  determined  of  the  Independents,  in  all  not 
great  anger,  he  laid  two  of  them  dead  at  his  feet :  exceeding  sixty.  This  atrocious  invasion  of 
several  others  he  caused  to  be  hanged  upon  the  parliamentary  rights  commonly  passed  by  the 
spot,  his  guards  dispersing  the  rest ;  and  thus  name  of  Pride's  purge,  and  the  remainii^  mem- 
dissipated  a  faction,  no  otherwise  criminal  than  bers  were  called  the  Rump.  These  soon  voted, 
in  havingfoUowed  his  own  example.  Cromwell's  that  the  transactions  of  the  house  a  few  days 
authority  soon  after  became  irresistible,  in  con-  before  were  entirely  illegal,  and  that  their  ge- 
sequence  of  a  new  and  unexpected  addition  to  neral's  conduct  was  just  and  necessary.  Nothing 
his  successes.  The  Scots,  ashamed  of  the  re-  remained,  to  complete  the  wickedness  of  this 
proach  of  having  sold  their  king,  raised  an  army  Rump  parliament,  but  to  murder  the  king, 
in  his  fiivor,  the  chief  command  of  which  was  In  this  assembly,  therefore,  composed  of  the 
given  to  the  earl  of  Hamilton :  while  Langdale,  most  obscure  citizens,  and  officers  of  the  army, 
who  professed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  more  a  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  .in  the 
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charges  against  the  unhappv  monarch ;  and,  on  that,  having  been  intrusted  with  the  liberties  ot 
their  report,  a  vote  passed  declaring  it  treason  in  the  people,  he  would  not  now  betray  them  by  re- 
ft king  to  levy  war  against  his  parliament     It  cognising  a  power  founded  in  usurpation ;  that 
was  resolved,  that  a  high  court  of  justice  should  he  was  willing,  before  a  proper  tribunal,  to  enter 
be  appointed,  to  try  the  king  on  the  charge  of  into  the  particulars  of  his  defence ;  but  that 
this  newly  invented  treason.    For  form's  sake,  before  them  he  must  decline  any  apology  for  his 
they  desired  the  concurrence  of  the  few  remain-  innocence,  lest  he  should  be  considered  as  the 
ing  lords  in  the  upper  house;  but  there  was  betrayer  of,  and  not  a  martyr  for,  the  constitu- 
%irttte  enough  left  m  that  body  unanimously  to  tion.    Bradshaw,  in  order  to  support  the  autho- 
reject  the  proposal.     The  commons,  however,  rity  of  the  court,  insisted  that  they  had  received 
were  not  to  be  stopped  by  so  small  an  obstacle,  their  authority  from  the  people,  the  source  of  all 
They  voted  that  the  concurrence  of  the  house  of  right.    He  pressed  the  king  not  to  decline  the 
lords  was  unnecessary,  and  that  the  people  were  authority  of  a  court  that  was  delegated  by  the 
the  origin  of  all  just  power.    To  add  to  their  commons  of  England,  and  interrupted  and  over- 
seal,  a  woman  of  nereiordshire,  illuminated  by  ruled  him  in  his  attempts  to  reply.  In  this  man- 
prophetical  visions,  desired  admittance,  and  com-  ner  the  king  was  three  times  produced  before  the 
municated  a  revelation  she  pretended  to  have  court,  and  as  often  persisted  in  declining  its 
received  from  heaven.    She  assured  them,  that  jurisdiction.    The  fourth  and  last  time  he  was 
their  measures  were  consecrated  (rom  above,  and  brought  before  this  self-created  tribunal,  as  he 
ratified  by  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  intel-  was  proceeding  thither,  he  was  insulted  by  the 
ligence  wnich  gave  them,  it  is  said,  great  comfort,  soldiers  and  the  mob,  who  cried  out,  *  Justice  I 
Colonel  Harrison,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  was  justice!   Execution!    execution  I*  but  he  con- 
commanded  to  conduct  the  king  from  Hurst  tinued  undaunted.    His  judges  having  now  ex- 
Castle   to  Windsor,-  and    thence  to   London,  amined  some  witnesses,  by  whom  it  was  proved 
Many  who  saw  him  on  this  journey  were  greatly  that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  against  the 
affected  at  the  change  that  appeared  in  his  face  forces  commissioned  oy  parliament,  they  pro- 
aod  person.    He  haul  permitted  his  beard  to  nounced  sentence  against  him.   He  seemed  very 
grow;  his  hair  was  become  venerably  gray,  rather  anxious  at  this  time  to  be  admitted  to  a  con- 
by  the  pressure  of  anxiety  than  the  hand  of  time ;  ference  with  the  two  houses,  and  it  was  supposed 
while  the  rest  of  his  apparel  bore  the  marks  of  that  he  intended  to  resign  the  crown  to  his  son : 
misfortune  and  decay.    AH  thp  exterior  symbols  but  the  court  refused  compliance,  and  considered 
of  sovereignty  were  now  withdrawn,  and  his  at-  his  request  as  an  artifice  to  delay  justice, 
tendants  had  orders  to  serve  him  vrithout  cere-  The  behaviour  of  Charles  under  all  these  in- 
aony.    He  could  not,  however,  be  persuaded  stances  of  low-bred  malice  was  great,  firm,  and 
that  his  adversaries  would  bring  him  to  a  formal  equal.    In  going  through  tlie  hall  from  this  exe- 
trial ;  but  he  every  moment  expected  to  be  des-  crable  tribunal,  the  soldiers  and  rabble  were 
patched  by  private  assassination.    From  the  6di  again  instigated  to  cry  out.  Justice  and  exe- 
to  the  20th  of  January  was  spent  in  making  pre-  cution !    They  reviled  him  with  the  most  bitter 
parations  for  this  extraordinary  trial.  reproaches.    Among  other  insults,  one  miscreant 
The  court  consisted  of  133  peraons  named  by  presumed  to  spit  in  the  (ace  x)f  his  sovereign, 
the  oommons;  but  of  these  never  above  seventy  He  patiently  bore  their  insolence :  '  Poor  souls,' 
met  upon  the  trial.    The  members  were  chiefly  criea  he,  they  would  treat  their  generals  in  the 
composed  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  same  manner  for  sixpence.'    Those  of  the  popu- 
most  of  them  of  very  mean  birth,  together  with  lace,  who  still  retained  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
scnoe  of  the  lower  house,  and  a  few  citizens  of  expressed  their  sorrow  in  sighs  and  tears.    A 
London.     Bradshaw,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen  pre-  soldier  more  compassionate  Sian  the  rest  could 
xident;  Coke  was  appointed  solicitor  for  the  not  help  imploring  a  blessing  on  his  royal  head : 
people  of  England ;  Dorislaus,  Steele,  and  Aske,  when  an  officer,  overhearing  him,  struck  the 
were  named  assistants.    The  court  sat  in  West-  honest  sentinel  to  the  ground  before  the  king : 
minster  Hall.    When  the  king  was  brought  for-  the  latter  only  remarked  '  that  the  punishment 
ward  he  was  conducted  by  the  mace-bearer  to  a  seemed  to  exceed  the  offence.'    At  his  return 
chair  placed  widiin  the  Inir.    Though  long  de-  to  Whitehall,  Charles  desired  permission  to  see 
tained  a  prisoner,  and  now  produced  as  a  crimi-  his  children,  and  to  be  attenaed  in  his  private 
nal,  he  still  maintained  the  dignity  of  a  king.  The  devotions  by  Dr.  Juxon,  late  bishop  of  London, 
charges   being  read  by  the  solicitor,  accusing  These  requests  were  granted,  and  three  days  al- 
him  of  having  been  the  cause  of  all  the  bipod-  lowed  him  to  prepare  for  execution.    Every  night 
shed  since  the  conunencement  of  the  war,  Brad-  between  his  sentence  and  execution,  the  king 
shaw  told  him  that  the  court  expected  his  answer,  slept  sound  as  usual : — the  frital  morning  being 
when  the  king  began  his  defence  with  ieclining  at  last  arrived,  he  arose  eariy,  and,  calling  one  of 
the  authority  of  die  court.    He  stated,  that,  hav-  his  attendants,  he  bad  him  employ  more  than 
ing  been  engaged  in  treaty  with  his  two  houses  usual  care   in   dressing   him,  tor  so   great  a 
of  parliament,  and  having  finished  almost  every  solemnity.    The  street  before  Whitehall  was  the 
article,  he  expected  a  different  treatment  from  place  destined  for  his  execution.    He  was  led 
what  he  had  now  received.    He  perceived,  he  througli  the  banqueting  house  to  the  scaffold 
said,  no  appearance  of  an  upper  house,  which  adjoining  to  that  edifice,  attended  by  his  friend 
was  necessary  to  constitute  a  just  tribunal.    He  and  servant,  bishop  Juxon,  a  man  of  the  same 
insisted  that  be  was  himself  the  king  and  foun-  mild  and  steady  virtues  with  himself.  The  scaffold, 
tain  oi  law,  and  consequently  could  not  be  tried  which  was  covered  with  black,  was  guarded  by  a 
by  laws  to  which  he  had  never  given  his. assent ;  regiment  of  soldiers  under  the  command  of  cole- 
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nel  Tomlinson;  and  en  it  were  to  be  seen  the  Utter  deigned  not  to  take  the  least  nmSf^inft, 
block,  the  axe,  and  two  executioners  in  masks,  the  6th  of  February  the  commons  voteq^^t^ 
The  people,  in  crowds,  stood  at  a  distance.  Sur-  house  of  lords  was  'useless  add  daugerouVaod 
▼eying  all  these  preparations  with  calm  compo-  the  kingly  office  unnecessary  and  burdensome.' 
sure,  the  king,  as  he  could  not  expect  to  be  h^rd  They  also  Toted  it  high  treason  to  acknowledge 
by  the  people  at  a  distance,  now  addressed  him-  Chairies  Stuart,  son  of  the  late  king,  as  successor 
self  to  the  few  persons  who  stood  around  him.  to  the  throne.  A  great  seal  was  made;  on  one 
He  justified  his  own  innocence  in  the  late  fatal  side  of  which  were  engraven  the  arms  of  England 
wars:  and  observed,  that  he  had  not. taken  arms  and  Ireland,  with  this  inscription,  'The  great 
till  after  the  parliament  had  shown  him  the  ex-  seal  of  England.'  On  the  reverse  was  repre- 
ample ;  and  had  no  other  object  in  his  warlike  seoted  the  house  of  commons  sittings  with  this 
preparations  but  to  preserve  that  authority  entire,  motto :  <  On  the  first  year  of  freedom,  by  God's 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  his  an*  blessing  restored,  1649.' '  The  forms  of  ail  pab- 
cestors.  But,  though  innocent  towards  his  peo-  lie  business  were  changed  from  being  transacted 
pie,  he  acknowledged  the  equity  of  his  execution,  in  the  king's  name,  to  that  of  the  keepers  of  the 
m  the  eyes  of  his  Maker :  he  owned  that  he  was  liberties  of  England.  The  court  of  King^s  Bench 
iustly  punished  for  having  consented  to  the  exe-  was  called  the  court  of  Public  Bench.  The 
cution  of  an  unjust  sentence  against  the  earl  of  king's  statue  in  the  exchange  was  thrown  down; 
Strafford.  He  forgave  all  his  enemies ;  exhorted  and  on  the  pedestal  these  words  were  inscribed : 
the  people  to  return  to  their  obedience,  and  Exit  tyrannus,  regum  ultimus;  'The  tyrant  is 
acknowledge  his  son  as  his  successor ;  and  sig-  gone,  me  last  of  the  kings.'  Tlie  commons,  it » 
nified  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion  said,  intended  to  bind  the  princess  Elisabeth  sp- 
as professed  by  the  church  of  Eneland.  So  strong  prentice  to  a  button-maker ;  the  duke  of  Glouceitei 
was  the  impression  made  by  his  dying  words,  on  was  to  be  taught  some  other  mechanical  employ- 
those  who  could  hear  him,  that  colonel  Tomlin-  ment:  but  the  former  soon  died  of  grief,  as  is  sup- 
son  himself,  to  whose  care  he  had  been  com-  posed,  for  her  father's  tragical  end;  the  latter  was 
mitted,  acknowledged  himself  a  convert.  Atone  sent  beyond  sea  by  Cromwell.  The  commons  next 
blow  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body.  The  proceeded  to  punish  those  who  bad  been  most 
assistant  executioner  then,  holding  up  the  head,  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  their  late 
exclaimed, '  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor.'  Grief,  sovereign.  The  duke  of  Hamilton,  lord  Capel, 
indignation,  and  astonishment,  are  said  to  have  and  the  earl  of  Holland,  were  condemiied  and 
been  strongly  expressed,  not  only  among  the  executed;  the  earl  of  Norwich  and  Sir  John 
spectators,  but  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  Owen  were  also  condemned,  but  afterwards  par- 
nation,  at  this  unparalleled  execution.  Each  doned.  These  proceedings  irritated  the  Scots: 
blamed  himself  eimer  with  active  disloyalty  to  their  loyalty  began  to  return ;  and  the  insolence 
the  king,  or  a  passive  compliance  with  his  of  the  Independents,  with  their  victories,  in- 
destroyers :  many  of  Uiose  very  pulpits  that  used  flamed  them  still  more.  They  determined,  there 
to  resound  with  insolence  and  sedition  were  now  fore,  to  acknowledge  prince  Charles  for  thei 
bedewed  vrith  tears  of  unfeisned  repentance ;  king,  but  at  the  same  time  to  abridge  his  power, 
and  great  numbers  expressed  meir  detestation  of  by  every  limitation  which  thev  had  attempted  to 
those  dark  hypocrites,  who,  to  satisfy  Uieir  own  impose  on  his  &ther.  Charles,  after  the  death 
ambition,  involved  the  whole  nation  in  their  of  his  fiither,  having  passed  some  time  at  Paris, 
guilt.  Charles  was  executed  fifty-two  minutes  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  assistance  from  that 
after  one,  P.  M.  on  the  30th  of  January,  1649,  in  quarter,  was  glad  to  accept  of  their  conditions; 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fourth  and  had  the  mortification  to  enter  the  gate  of 
of  his  reign.  He  was  of  a  middling  stature,  Edinburgh,  while  the  limbs  of  his  fidthfiil  ad- 
robust,  and  well-proportioned.  His  visage  was  herent,  Montrose,  were  still  exposed  there.  He 
pleasant,  but  melancnoly;  and  it  is  probable,  soon  found  himself  little  better  than  a  prisoner, 
that  the  continual  troubles  in  which  he  was  in-  being  surrounded  and  incessantly  importuned  by 
volved  might  have  made  that  impression  on  his  the  dergy,  from  whom,  and  his  other  tormentors, 
countenance.  The  king,  the  moment  before  he  he  at  first  attempted  to  escape :  but  was  overtaken 
stretched  out  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  having  and  brought  back ;  when  he  testified  his  repen- 
said  to  Juxou,  with  a  very  earnest  accent,  '  Re-  tance  for  what  he  had  done.  Cromwell,  in  the 
member,'  great  mysteries  were  supposed  to  be  mean  time,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  par« 
concealed  under  &iat  word :  and  the  generals  liament  to  command  the  army  in  Ireland,  prose- 
vehemently  insisted  that  the  prelate  should  in-  cuted  the  war  in  that  kingdom  with  his  usual  , 
form  them  of  the  king's  meaning.  Juxon  told  success.  He  had  to  encounter  the  royalists, 
them,  that  the  king,  having  frequently  charged  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the 
him  to  inculcate  on  his  son  the  forgiveness  of  native  Irish  led  on  by  O'Neal.  Tliese  he 
his  enemies,  had  taken  this  opportunity  in  the  quickly  overcame ;  and  most  of  the  towns,  io- 
last  moment  of  his  life,  when  his  commands,  he  timidated  by  his  successes,  opened  their  gates  at 
supposed,  would  be  regarded  as  sacred  and  in-  his  approach.  He  was  on  the  point  of  reducing 
violable,  to  reiterate  that  desire.  the  whole  kingdom,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the 
3.  Of  Great  Britain  under  the  Common-  parliament,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  life,  to  defiend 
i0ea/M.-^The  dissolution  of  the  monarchy  of  England  against  the  Scots ;  and  fought  the  cele- 
England  soon  followed  the  death  of  the  monaroh.  brated  batUes  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester. 
When  the  peers  met,  on  the  day  appointed  in  their  After  the  battle  of  Wbroester,  Charles  entered 
•uljoumment,  they  entered  upon  business;  and  sent  upon  a  series  of  the  most  ron^ntic  adventure, 
down  some  votes  to  the  commons,  of  which  the  His  hair  being  cut  off,  the  better  to  disguise  hi) 
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pCTSOD,  he  workiHl  for  sotne  days  in  the  habit  of  ment,  he  next  resolved  to  chastise  the  Dutch, 
a  peasant,  cutting  faggots.     Ue  next  made  an  who  had  given  £K)me  slight  causes  of  complaint 
attempt  to  retire  into  Wales,  under  the  conduct  Dr.  Dorislaus,  who  had  been  one  of  the  lai* 
of  one  Pendrel,  a  poor  farmer,  who  was  sincerely  king's  judges,  being  sent  by  the  parliament  as 
attached  to  his  cause.     In  this  attempt,  however,  their  envoy  to  Holland,  was  assassinated  by  one 
he  was  disappointed  ;  every  pass  being  guarded  of  the  royal  party  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 
to  prevent  his  escape.    Being  obliged  to  return,  he  Some  time  after,  Mr.  Stephen  John,  their  ambas- 
met  one  colonel  Careless,  who  had  escaped  the  sador,  was  insulted  by  the  friends  of  the  prince 
carnage  at  Worcester.    In  his  company  the  king  of  Orange.    These  were  thought  sufficient  reasons 
was  obliged  to  climb  a  spreading  oak;  among  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  that  republic  by 
the  thick  branches  of  which  they  spent  the  day  the  commonwealth  of  England. 
together,  while  they  beard  the  soldiers  of  the  The  parliament  greatly  depended  at  this  time 
enemy  in  pursuit  of  them  below.    Thence  he  on   the   activity  and   courage  of  Blake,   their 
passedwith  imminent  danger,  and  through  all  tlie  admiral.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch  up- 
varieties  of  hunger,  fatigue,  and  personal  suffer-  posed  to  him  their  famous  admiral  Van  Tromp, 
ing,  to  the  house  of  colonel  Lane,  a  zealous  tcfwhom  their  republic  has  never  since  produced 
royalist  in  Staffordshire.    There  he  deliberated  an  equal.    Many  were  the  engagements  between 
about  the  means  of  escaping  into  France ;  and,  these  celebrated  admirals.    At  last  the  Dutch, 
it  being  decided  that  he  should  endeavour  to  who   felt  great  disadvantages  by  the  loss   of 
reach  the  port  of  Bristol,  he  rode  thither  before  their  trade,  and  by  the  total  suspension  of  their 
this  gentleman's  sister,  on  a  visit  to  a  Mrs.  Nor-  fisheries,  were  willing  to  treat  for  peace.    The 
ton.     During  this  journey,  he  every  day  met  parliament,  however,  gave  them  an  evasive  an- 
with  persons  whose  fifices  he  knew;  and  at  one  swer.    They  seem  studiously  to  have  kept  their 
thne  passed  through  a  whole  regiment  of  the  navy  in  exercise  as  long  as  they  could ;  judging, 
enemy's  army.     On  his  arrival  the  butler,  being  that,  while  the  force  of  the  nation  was  exerted  by 
sent  to  bis  chamber  with  refreshments,  recol-  sea,  it  would  diminish  tlie  formidable  power  of 
iected  his  features ;  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  Cromwell  by  land.     But  terms  were  not  lo  vr 
exclaimed,  '  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  your  majesty.'  kept  between  them.    He  persuaded  the  officers 
Ttie  king  was  alarmed ;  but,  strictly  enjoining  the  to  present  a  petition  for  payment  of  arrears,  and 
man  to  keep  the  secret  from  his  master,  the  redress  of  grievances ;  desiring  the  parliament 
honest  fellow  kept  his  word :  and,  no  ship  being  also  to  consider  how  many  years  they  had  sat, 
found  that  would  sail  for  France  for  a  month,  and  what  pretensions  they  had  formerly  made  of 
the  king  now  passed  on  to  the  house  of  colonel  their  designs  to  new  model  the  house.    Tliey 
Wyndham  in  Dorsetshire.   Pursuing  from  thence  alleged  that  it  was  now  full  ti.iie  to  give  place  to 
his  journey  to  the  sea  side,  he  had  once  more  a  others ;  and  however  meritorious  their  actions 
vety  narrow  escape.    The  day  had  been  ap-  might  have  been,  yet,  the  rest  of  the  nation  had 
pointed  for  a  solemn  fast ;  and  a  fanatical  weaver,  some  right,  in  their    turn,    to  manifest  their 
who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  army,  was  preach-  patriotism   in  defence  of  their  country.    The 
ing  ;^inst  royalty  in  a  chapel  fronting  the  inn  house  was  highly  offended :  they  appointed  a 
where  the  king  had  stopped.    Charles,  to  avoid  committee  to  prepare  an  act    ordaining  that  all 
suspicion,  was  himself  among  the  audience.     It  persons  who  presented  such  petitions  for  the 
happened  that  a  smith,  of  the  same  principles  future  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  high  treason, 
with  the  weaver,  had  been  examining  the  horses  To   this   the  officers   made  a  very  warm   re- 
belonging  to  the  passengers,  and  came  to  assure  monstrance,  and  the  parliament  as  angry  a  reply, 
the  preacher  that  he  knew  by  the  fashion  of  the  We  once  more  refer  to  the  article  Cromwell, 
shoes  that  one  of  the  strangers*  horses  came  from  for  the  result  of  these  disputes,  aqd  the  history 
the  north.    The  preacher  immediately  affirmed  of  his  final  exaltation. 

that  this  horse  could  belong  to  no  other  than  At  last  the  Dutch,  having  been  humbled  by 
Charles  Stuart,  and  instantly  went  with  a  con-  repeated  defeats,  were  forced  to  sue  for  peace, 
stable  to  search  the  inn.  But  Charles  had  in  the  Cromwell  obliged  them  on  this  occasion  to 
mean  time  taken  the  alarm,  and  \eh  the  inn  be-  abandon  the  interest  of  the  king's  son,  to  pay 
fore  the  constable's  arrival.  He  at  last  embarked  £85,000  as  an  indemnification  for  former  ez- 
at  Shoreham  in  Sussex ;  and,  after  forty-one  days  penses,  and  to  restore,  to  the  English  East  India 
concealment,  arrived  safely  at.Feschamp  in  Nor-  Company,  a  part  of  those  dominions  of  which 
mandy.  they  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Dutch, 
Cromwell  in  the  mean  time  returned  in  tri-  during  the  former  reign.  The  ministry  of  France 
umph ;  and  his  first  care  was  to  depress  the  Scots,  also  paid  the  utmost  deference  to  the  protector : 
on  account  of  their  having  withstood  the  work  and  he  having  lent  that  court  a  body  of  6000  men, 
of  the  gospel,  as  he  called  it.  An  act  was  passed  to  attack  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  Nether- 
for  abolishing  royalty  in  Scotland,  and  annexing  lands,  the  .French  put  Dunkirk  into  his  hands  as 
that  kingdom  as  a  conquered  province  to  the  a  reward  for  his  attachment.  By  the  heroic  ex- 
English  commonwealth.  It  was  empowered,  ertions  of  the  celebrated  admiral  Blake,  he  also 
however,  to  send  some  members  to  the  English  humbled  Spain ;  as  well  as  the  Algerines  and 
parliament.  Judges  were  appointed  to  distribute  Tunisians.  Penn  and  Venables,  two  other  ad- 
ju^tice;  and  the  people  of  that  country,  now  mirals,  made  an  attempt  on  the  island  of 
freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastics,  were  Hispaniola ;  but,  foiling  of  this,  they  steered  to 
not  much  dissatisfied  with  the  new  government.  Jamaica,  which  was  surrendered  to  them  without 
All  parts  of  the  British  dominions  being  thus  a  blow. 

reduced  under  perfect  subjection  to  the  parlia-  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  tliat  a  numeroof 
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ftandiog  army  could  be  maintained,  and   so  tally  either  preceded  or  altfwdfd  their  ootafo. 

many  forei^  wars  carried  on,  without  incoiring  A  committee  was  then  elected,  of  twoity-tfaxee 

extraordinary  expenses.    The  protector  therefore  persons,  of  whom  seven  woe  offioos.    Tbcse 

called  his  first  suod  second  parliaments,  guards  they  pretended  to  invest  widi  soveieign  antho- 

bein^  placed  at  the  door  of  the  latter,  that  none  rity. 

might  be  admitted  but  such  as  produced  a  war-  But  a  stronger  influence  was  at  woct  in  tb^ 
rant  from  his  counciL  The  principal  design  of  north.  Upon  hearing  that  the  offioos  had  by 
convening  this  assembly  was,  that  they  should  their  own  authori^  dissolved  the  parliament, 
offer  him  the  crown.  His  creatures,  therefore,  general  Monk,  then  in  ScoUanl  with  8000 
took  care  to  insinuate  the  confusion  that  arose  in  veteran  troops,  protested  against  the  measorr, 
legal  proceedings  without  the  name  of  a  king;  and  resolved  to  defend  the  national  piivil^gss. 
that  no  man  was  acquainted  with  the  extent  or  As  soon  as  he  put  his  army  in  motion,  he  foao-i 
limits  of  the  present  magistrate's  authority,  but  himself  eagerly  sought  after  by  all  parties;  hut 
those  of  a  king  had  been  well  ascertained  by  the  so  cautious  was  he  of  declaring  his  mind,  that, 
experience  of  ages.  On  the  motion  being  at  to  the  very  last,  it  was  impossible  to  know  od 
last  formally  made  in  the  house,  it  was  easily  which  side  he  designed  to  appear.  A  remark- 
carried,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  CromwelFs  able  instance  of  this  was,  that,  when  his  own 
own  consent  to  have  his  name  enrolled  among  brother  came  to  him,  with  a  message  from  lord 
the  sovereigns  of  England.  This  consent,  how-  Granville  in  the  name  of  the  king,  he  refused 
ever,  he  avoided  to  give.  The  conference  car-  all  intercourse  with  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
ried  on  with  the  members,  who  made  him  the  hearing  that  the  officers  were  preparing  an  army 
offer,  seems  to  argue  that  he  was  desirous  of  to  oppose  him.  Monk  amused  them  with  nego> 
being  compelled  to  accept  it,  but  it  ended  in  his  ciations ;  and  the  people,  finding  themselves  not 
total  refusal.  With  all  these  proffered  honors,  entirely  defenceless,  began  to  declare  for  a  ine 
and  all  his  real  despotic  power,  the  situation  of  parliament.  The  Ramp,  now  also  finding  thent 
Cromwell,  we  have  seen,  was  far  from  being  selves  invited  to  sit  by  the  navy  and  part  of  tht 
enviable.  Conspiracies  were  formed  against  army,  again  ventured  to  resume  their  seats,  and 
him,  and  it  was  finally  taught  upon  principle,  to  thunder  votes  against  the  officers,  by  whom 
that  not  only  was  his  death  desirable,  but  his  they  had  been  ejected.  Without  taking  any 
assassination  would  be  meritorious.  Cromwell  notice  of  Lambert,  they  sent  orders  to  the  troops 
IS  said  to  have  read  the  celebrated  pamphlet  of  to  repair  immediately  to  the  garrisons  appointed 
colonel  Titus,  Killing  no  Murder,  and  never  to  for  them.  The  soldiers  obeyed ;  and  Lambert 
have  smiled  afterwards.  At  last  he  was  deliver-  found  himself  deserted  by  his  whole  army, 
ed  from  a  life  of  horror  and  anxiety  by  a  tertian  Monk,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  with  his 
ac^ue,  of  which  he  died  September  3rd,  1668,  troops  to  London;  the  gentry,  on  his  march, 
after  having  usurped  the  government  nine  years,  flocked  round  him  with  addresses,  and  expres* 
ror  other  particulars  of  the  life  and  character  of  sing  their  desire  for  a  new  parliament  At  St 
this  extraordinary  man,  see  Caoif WELL.  Albans,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  he 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  nominally  succeeded  in  sent  the  parliament  a  message,  desiring  them  to 
his  office  of  protector  by  his  son  Richard,  who  remove  such  forces  as  remained  in  London  to 
immediately  called  a  parliament.  To  this  as-  country  quarters.  Some  of  the  regiments  «il- 
sembly  the  army  presented  a  remonstrance,  lingly  obeyed  this  order ;  and  such  as  did  not 
desiring  some  person  for  their  general  in  whom  Monk  ejected  by  force  :  after  which  he  quartered 
they  could  confide.  The  house  voted  such  his  army  in  Westminster.  The  house  now  voted 
meetings  and  remonstrances  unlawful :  upon  him  thanks  for  his  services :  when  he  desired 
which  the  officers,  surrounding  Richard's  house,  them  to  call  a  free  parliament ;  which  soon  led 
forced  him  to  dissolve  the  parliament;  and  soon  the  citizens  to  refuse  submission  to  the  existing 
after  he  signed  an  abdication  of  the  government,  government.  They  resolved  to  pay  no  taxes 
His  younger  brother  Henry,  who  had  been  ap-  until  the  members  formerly  excluded  by  colonel 

g)inted  to  the  command  in  Ireland,  followed  Pride  should  be  replaced.  On  this  Monk  ar- 
ichard's  example,  and  resigned  his  commission  rested  eleven  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the 
also  without  striking  a  blow.  common  council ;  broke  the  gates  and  portcuU 
The  officers,  left  at  liberty,  resolved  to  restore  lises ;  and,  having  exposed  the  city  to  contempt, 
the  Rump  parliament,  as  it  was  called,  consistioe  returned  in  triumpn  to  Westminster.  Ine 
of  that  remnant  of  the  commons  which  had  next  day,  however,  be  made  an  apology  for  this 
condemned  Charles.  They  were  no  sooner  rein-  conduct,  and  promised  for  the  future  to  co- 
stated  in  their  authority,  however,  than  they  operate  with  the  mayor  and  common  council, 
began  to  humble  the  army  by  cashiering  some  Tne  commons  were  now  greatly  alarmed.  They 
of  the  officers,  and  appointing  others  on  whom  tried  every  method  to  draw  off  the  general  fiom 
they  could  have  more  dependence.  The  officers  his  new  alliance.  Some  of  them  even  promised 
at  last  resolved  to  dissolve  the  assembly.  Lam-  to  invest  him  with  the  dignity  of  supreme  ma- 
bert,  one  of  the  generals,  drew  up  a  body  of  gistrate.  But  Monk  was  too  just,  or  too  wise, 
troops,  in  tlie  streets  which  led  to  Westminster  to  hearken  to  such  wild  proposals:  he  resolved 
Hall ;  and,  when  the  speaker  Lenthall  proceeded  to  restore  the  secluded  members,  and  by  their 
in  his  carriage  to  the  house,  he  ordered  the  means  to  bring  about  a  new  election.  The 
horses  to  be  turned,  and  very  civilly  conducted  restoration  of  the  expelled  members  was  easily 
him  home.  The  other  members  were  likewise  effected ;  and  their  number  was  so  much  supe- 
intercepted ;  and  the  army  returned  to  tlieir  rior  to  that  of  the  Rump,  that  the  chie&  of  this 
quarters  to  observe  a  solemn  fast,  which  gene-  last  party  now  thought  proper  in  their  turn  to 
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withdraw.    The  restoied  members  began  with  only  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  Restoration.  Being 
repealing  all  those  orders  by  which  they  had  naturally  of  an  engaging  disposition,  he  soon 
been  expelled.    They  renewed  and  enlarged  the  became  the  favorite  of  all  ranks,  and  his  first 
general's  commbsion ;  fixed  a  proper  stipend  measures  were  calculated  to  give  universal  satis- 
for  the  support  of  the  fleet  and  army ;  and,  &ction.      He  seemed    desirous  of   losing  the 
baring  passed  these  votes,  dissolved  themselves,  memory  of  past  animosities,  and  of  uniting  every 
and  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  assembling  party  in  affection  for  their  prince  and  country, 
a  new  parliament.     Mean  while,   Monk   new-  In  his  council  were  found  the  most  eminent  men 
modelled  the  army  to  his  purposes.    Some  offi-  of  the  nation,  without  regard  to  former  distinc- 
cers,  by  his  direction,  having  presented  him  tions.      The    presbyterians  shared  this  honor 
with  an  address,  in  which  they  promised  to  obey  equally  with  the  royalists.    Calamy  and  Baxter, 
implicitly  the  orders  of  the  ensuing  parliament,  presbyterian  clergymen,  were  even  made  chap- 
he  ordered  it  to  be  signed  by  all  the  different  lains  to  the  king.    Admiral  Montague  was  ere- 
regiments ;  and  this  furnished  him  with  a  pre^  ated  earl  of  Sandwich,  and    Monk  duke  of 
tence  for   dismissing   those  by  whom  it  was  Albemarle.    Morrice,  the  general's  friend,  was 
rejected.    In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  appointed  a  secretary  of  state.    The  parliament^ 
Lambert,  who  had  been  arrested,  escaped  from  having  been  summoned  without  the  king's  con- 
the  Tower,  and  began  to  raise  forces ;  Monk  sent,  received  at  first  only  the  title  of  a  conven- 
tfaerefore  despatched  against  him  colonel  In-  tion ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  an  act  passed  for 
goldsby,  with  his  own  regiment;  and,  though  that  purpose,  that  they  were  acknowledged  by 
Lambert  had  taken  possession  of  Daventry  with  the  former  title.     Both  houses  now  owned  the 
four  troops  of  horse,   the  greater  part  of  them  guilt  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  gratefully  received 
joined  Ingoldsby ;  to  whom  he  himself  surren-  in  their  own  name,  and  in  that  of  all  his  subjects, 
dered.    Monk  persisted  all  this  time  in  his  re-  his  majesty's  gracious  pardon  and  indemnity, 
serve ;  and  referred  all  the  communications  of  The  king,  as  we  have  seen,  had  promised  an  in^ 
the  king  to  one  MorHce,  a  gentleman  of  Devon-  demnity  to  all  criminals,  but  such  as  should  be 
shire.    At  last  however  he  disclosed  his  favor-  excepted  by  parliament :  he  now  issued  a  pro- 
able  intentions  towards  the  exiled  monarch  to  clamation,  declaring,  that  such  of  the  late  king's 
Sir   John  Granville,  who  held  a  commission  judges  as  did  not  surrender  themselves  within 
from  him.    In  consequence  of  this,  the  king  fourteen  days  should  receive  no  pardon.    Nine- 
left  the  Spanish  territories,  where  he  narrowly  teen  surrendered ;   some  were  taken  in  their 
escaped  being  detained,  and  retired  to  Holland,  flight;  others  escaped  beyond  sra.    The  peers 
to    wait  the  issue  of  his  overtures.    The  new  seemed  inclined  to  great  severity  on  this  occa- 
parliament    being    assembled,    Sir    Harbottle  sion ;  but  were  restrained  by  the  king,  who  in 
Grimstone,  a  well-known  royalist,  vTas  chosen  the  most  earnest  terms  it  is  said  pressed  the  act 
speaker;  and  Monk  gave  directions  toAnnesly,  of  general  indemnity.    Afler  repeated    solici- 
president  of  the  cotincil,  to  inform  them,  that  tations,  tfie  act  of  indemnity  passea  both,  houses, 
one  Sir  John  Granville,  a  servant  of  the  king's,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  an  imme- 
had  been  sent  over  by  his  majesty,  and  was  now  diate  hand  in  the  king's  death.    Even  Cromwell, 
at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  the  house.    This  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  though  dead,  were  con- 
message  was  received  with  the    utmost    joy.  sidered  as  proper  objects  of  resentment:  their 
Granville  was  called  in,  the  letter  read,  and  the  bodies  were  dug  from  their  graves ;  dragged  to 
Wnf^s  proposals  immediately  accepted.    He  of-  the  place  of  execution ;  and,  after  hanging  some 
fered  a  general  amnesty  to  al.  persons,  and  with-  time,  buried  under  the  gallows.    Of  the  rest 
out  any  exceptions,  but  what  snould  be  made  by  who  sat  in  judgment  on  the  late  monarch's  trial, 
parliament.    He  promised  to  indulge  scrupulous  some  were  dead,  and  some  thought  worthy  of 
consciences  with  liberty  in  matters  of  religion;  pardon.    Ten  only,  out  of  eighty,  were  adjudged 
to  leave  to  the  examination  of  parliament  the  to  suffer  death ;  and  these  were  enthusiasts  who 
claims  of  all  such  as  possessed  lands  with  con-  had  ail  along  acted  from  principle,  and  who,  in 
tested  titles ;  to  satisfy  the  army  under  general  the  general  spirit  of  rage  excited  agamst  them, 
Monk  with  respect  to  their  arrears,  and  to  give  showed  a  fortitude  that  would  have  done  honor 
the  same  mnk  to  his  officers  when  they  should  to  any  cause.    The  anny  was  disbanded,  that 
be  enlisted  in  the  king's  army ;  and  to  confirm  had  for  so  many  years  governed  the  nation ;  at 
all  these  concessions  By  act  of  parliament.    In  this  time  prelacy,  tithes,  and  all  the  ceremonies 
consequence  of  this  agreement  between  the  king  of  the  church  of  England,  were  restored  ;  the 
and  parliament,  Montague  the  English  admiral  king  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  preserve 
waited  on  king  Charles,  to  inform  him  that  the  the  air  of  moderation  and  neutrality.   'In  fact, 
fleet  expected  his  orders  at  Scheveling.    The  with  regard  to  religion,  Charles  in  his  gayer 
duke  of  York  immediately  went  on  board,  and  hours  was  a  professed  deist ;  but  in  the  latter 
took  the  command  as  lord  high  admiral.    The  part  of  his  lite  he  evidently  inclined  to  the  Ca- 
king embarked,  and,  landing  at  Dover,  was  re-  tholic  persuasion,  and  is  known  to  have  died  a 
ceived  by  the  general,  whom  he  tenderly  em-  Catholic.     On  the  13th  of  September  died  the 
braced.     He  entered  London  in  1 660,  on  the  youngdukeof  Gloucester,  a  prince  of  great  hopes. 
29th  of  May,  which  was  his  birth-day ;  and  was  The  king  was  Qever  so  deeply  affected  by  any 
attended  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people,  incident  in  his  life.    The  princess  of  Orange, 
who  testified  their  joy  by  the  loudest  accla-  having  come  to  England  to  partake  of  the  joy 
mations.                                                            '  attending  the  restoration  of  her  family,  w.th 
3.  Of  the  Stuart  dynasty  from  the  Restoration  whom  she  lived  in  great  friendship,  soon  after 
to  the  expulsion  of  James  //.—Charles  II.  was  also  sickened  and  died.   The  queen  mother  no\« 
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paid  a  vtiit  to  her  aoo,  and  obtained  his  consent  ditary,  diyme,  and  indefiBBsible.     His  power 
to  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Henrietta  with  was  extended  to  the  lives  and  pofsessioos  of  his 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  the  French  subjects,  and  from  his  orinnal  grant  was  said  to 
king.  come  all  that  they  enjoyed.    They  voted  him  an 
Parliament  having  met  on  the  6th  November,  additional  revenue  of  £40,000 ;   and  all  their 
and  carried  on  business  with  the  greatest  unan-  former  violences  were  spoken  of  with  the  jA- 
imity  and  dispatch,  was  dissolved  by  the  king  on  most  detestation.    This  mtoxication  of  loyalty, 
the  29th  of  December,  1660.    During  the  reign  however,  at  last  began  to  wear  off.    The  king's 
of  this  prince  the  spirit  of  the  people  took  a  di-  profusion  and  extravagance  in  his  pleasures, 
rection  totally  opposite  to  that  of  the  time  of  together  with  his  indolence  in  government,  fur- 
Charles  I.    The  latter  found  his  subjects  anima-  nished  opportunities  of  making  very  disadvanta^ 
ted  with  a  ferocious  though  ignorant  zeal  for  lib-  geous  comparisons   between   him  and   Crom- 
erty.    They  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  free,  well.    These  animosities  were  heightened  by  the 
and  therefore  imagined  that  liberty  must  at  once  ejected  clergy,  especially  when  they  saw  Dunkirk, 
result  from  throwing  off  the  royal  authority.  They  which  had   been  acquired  during  the  usurper's 
gained  their  point :  the  unhappy  monarch  was  vigorous  administration,    sold  to  the    French, 
dethroned  and  murdered ;  but  instead  of  liberty  and  that  merely  to  supply  the  king's  extrava- 
they  found  themselves  oppressed  by  greater  ty-  gance.      From   this  time    (August  17th  1662) 
ranny  than  ever.     Being  freed  from  this  by  the  Charles  found  himself  perpetually  opposed,  and 
Restoration,  nothing  now  prevailed  but  as  un-  his  parliaments  granted  supplies  much  more  re* 
bounded  a  spirit  of  submission ;   and  Charles  luctantly  than  before.  Afew  months  previously  the 
rendered  himself  at  last  almost  an  absolute  mo-  continual  exigencies  of  the  king  had  forced  him  to 
narch.     A  revolution  equally  great  took  place  conclude  a  marriage  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal 
with  regard  to  religious  matters.    During  the  fur  the  sake  of  her  portion,  whioh  was  £500,000 
former  reigns  a  spirit  of  the  most  gloomy  enthu-  in  money,  together  with  the  fortress  of  Tangier 
siasm  had  overspread  the  land,  and  men  imagined  in  Africa,  and  Bombay  in  the  East  Indies.    The 
the  Deity  was  only  to  be  pleased  by  their  denying  chancellor  Clarendon,  the  dukes  of  Ormond  and 
themselves  every  social  pleasure.    The  extreme  Southampton,  urged  many  reasons  against  this 
hypocrisy  of  Cromwell,  and  the  absurd  conduct  match,  particularly  the  likelihood  of  her  never 
of  many  of  his  associates,  showed  that  this  was  having  any  children ;    but  all  their  objections 
not  religion ;  but,  in  avoiding  this  error,  they  ran  could  not  prevail,  and  Clarendon,  therefore,  set 
into  one  equally  dangerous ;  and  every  thing  re-  himself  to  promote  it.    Still,  however,  the  king's 
ligious  or  serious  was  discountenanced.  Nothing  necessities  were  greater  than  his  supplies.     He 
but  riot  and  dissipation  succeeded.    The  court  therefore  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  mmister,  the 
set  the  example ;  scenes  of  gallantly  and  festivity  great  Clarendon,  to  the  resentment  of  the  parlia- 
were  the  order  of  the  day ;  the  horrors  of  the  ment,  to  whom  he  was  become  obnoxious,  in  or- 
late  war  became  the  subject  of  ridicule ;  the  for-  der  to  procure   more  supplies.    On  tlte  12ih 
mality  of  the  sectaries  was  displayed  on  the  stage,  June,  1663,  he  sent  for  the  commons  to  White- 
and  even  laughed  at  from  the  pulpit.     In  short,  hall ;  complained  of  their  inattention  to  him,  and 
the  best  mode  of  religion  now  was  to  have  as  acquainted  them  with  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the 
little  as  possible ;  and  to  lay  aside  not  only  the  castle  of  Dublin.    Four  subsidies  were  inime- 
enthusiasm  of  the  sectaries,  but  even  the  common  diately  granted,  and  the  clergy  in  convocation 
duties  of  morality.     In  the  midst  of  this  bound-  followed  the  example  of  the  commons.     On  this 
less  licentiousness,  the  old  and  £aiithful  adherents  occasion  the  earl  of  Bristol  ventured  to  impeach 
of  the  royal  family  were  left  unrewarded ;  and  the  chancellor  in  the  house  of  peers ;  but,  as  he 
the  act  of  indemnity  was  justly  said  to  have  been  did  not  support  his  charge,  the  affair  was  dropped 
an  act  of  forgiveness  to  the  king*s  enemies,  and  for  the  present.    With  a  view  probably  of  bav- 
of  oblivion  to  his  friends.    In  1661  the  Scottish  ing  the  money  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose 
and  English  parliaments  seemed  to  vie  with  each  in  his  hands,  Charles  was  induced  to  declare 
other  in  their  prostrations  to  the  king.    In  Eng-  war  against  the  Dutch  in  1664. 
land  monarchy  and  episcopacy  were  raised  to  the        In  this  contest  the  English,  under  the  corn- 
greatest  splendor.    The  bishops  were  permitted  mand  of  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  expelled  the  Dutch 
to  resume  their  seats  in  the  house  of  peers;  all  from  Cape  Corse  Cast\e  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
military  authority  was  acknowledged  to  be  vested  and  seized  on  their  settlements  of  Cape  Verd  and 
in  the  king.    He  was  empowered  to  appoint  the  Isle  of  Goree.    Sailing  thence  to  America, 
commissioners  for  regulating  corporations,  and  the  admiral  possessed  himself  of  Nova  Belgia, 
expelling  such  members  as  had  intruded  them-  since  called  rf ew  York ;  and  which  continued 
selves  by  violence,  or  professed  principles  dan-  subject  to  Britain,  till  the  American  revolution, 
gerous  to  the  constitution  :  and  an  art  of  unifor-  On  the  other  hand,  De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admi- 
mity  was  passed,  by  which  it  was  required,  that  ral,  disposessed  the  English  of  all  their  settle- 
every  clergyman  should  be  re-ordained,  if  he  ments  in  Guinea  except  Cape  Corse.    He  after- 
had  not  before  received  episcopal  ordination ;  wards  sailed  to  America,  where  he  attacked  Bar- 
that  he  should  declare  his  assent  to  every  thing  badoes  and  Long  Island,  but  was    repulsed, 
contained  in  'the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Soon  after,  the  two  most  considerable  fleets  of 
should  take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  each  nation  met;  the  one  under  the  duke  of  York, 
In  consecjuence  of  this  law,  above  2000  of  the  to  the  number  of  114  sail;    the  other  com- 
presbytenan  clergy  resigned  their  cures  at  once,  manded  by  Opdam,  admiral  of  the  Dutch  nary, 
in  Scotland  the  right  of  the  king  was  asserted  of  nearly  equal  force.    The  engagement  begao  at 
In  the  fullest  and  most  positive  terms  to  be  here-  four  in  the  morning,  and  both  sides  fought  with 
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equal  intrepidity.  The  duke  was  in  the  hottest  Spreading,  therefore,  an  alarm  along  the  coast, 
part  of  the  engagement,  and  behaved  with  mat  and  having  insulted  Norwich,  they  returned  to 
spirit,  while  many  of  his  lords  and  atten&nts  their  own  shores.  During  these  transactions  the 
were  killed  around  him.  In  the  heat  of  the  ac-  plague  raged  in  London,  and  destroyed  100,000  of 
lion  the  Dutch  admiral's  ship  blew  up;  which  the  inhabitants.  This  calamity  was  soon  followed 
so  discouraged  and  disheartened  the  enemy,  that  by  another  equally  dreadful.  A  fire  broke  out  in 
they  fled  towards  their  own  coast,  having  diirty  a  baker's  house  in  Pudding  Lane,  near  the  bridge^ 
ships  sunk  and  taken,  while  the  victors  lost  only  and  spread  with  such  rapidity  that  no  efforts 
one.  This  success  so  much  excited  the  jealousy  could  extinguish  it,  till  it  laid  in  ashes  the  most 
of  the  neighbouring  states,  that  France  and  Den-  considerable  part  of  the  city ;  but  not  a  single 
mark  immediately  resolved  to  protect  the  Dutch  life,  it  is  said,  was  lost.  These  complicated  mis- 
republic  Admiral  De  Ruyter,  on  his  return  fortunes  did  not  fail  to  excite  many  murmurs 
from  Guinea,  was  appointed,  at  the  head  of  among  the  people:  the  blame  of  the  fire  was  laid 
seventy-six  sail,  to  join  the  duke  of  Beaufort  the  on  the  Papists :  the  Dutch  war  was  exclaimed 
French  admiral,  who  it  was  supposed  was  then  against  as  unsuccessful  and  unnecessary ;  .and 
entering  the  British  Channel  from  Toulon.  The  Charles  himself  began  to  be  sensible  that  all  the 
duke  of  Albemarle  and  prince  Rupert  now  ends  for  which  he  had  undertaken  the  war  were 
commanded  the  British  fleet,  of  seventy-four  likely  to  be  entirely  frustrated.  Instead  of  being 
sail.  Albemarle  detached  the  prince  with  able  to  lay  up  money  for  himself,  the  supplies  of 
twenty  ships  to  oppose  the  duke  of  Beaufort ;  parliament  had  hitherto  been  so  scanty  that  he 
a^inst  which  piece  of  rashness  Sir  George  Ays-  found  himself  considerably  in  debt.  A  treaty, 
cue  in  vain  protested.  The  fleets  thus  engaging,  therefore,  was  set  on  foot,  which  was  concluded 
upon  unequal  terms,  a  memorable  battle  ensued,  at  Breda  on  the  21st  of  July,  1667,  by  which  the 
in  which  the  Dutch  admiral  Evertzen  was  killed  only  advantage  gained  for  the  country  was,  the 
by  a  cannon  ball,  one  of  their  ships  was  blown  up,  cession  of  the  colony  of  New  York.  It  was 
and  three  of  the  English  ships  taken.  The  com-  therefore  judged  disgraceful,  and  the  blame  of  it 
batants  were  parted  by  darkness.  The  next  day  thrown  entirely  upon  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
they  renewed  the  battle  with  incredible  fury.  Along  with  this,  he  was  charged  with  the  sale  of 
Sixteen  fresh  ships  joined  the  Dutch ;  and  tlie  Dunkirk ;  the  bad  payment  of  the  seamen ;  tlie 
English  were  so  shattered,  that  their  fighting  dbgrace  by  the  Dutch  fleet;  and  his  own  ambi- 
ships  were  reduced  to  twenty-eight.  Upon  re-  tion.  His  daughter,  while  yet  in  Paris,  had  corn- 
treating  towards  their  own  coast  the  Dutch  fol-  menced  an  amour  with  the  duke  of  York ;  and, 
lowed  them ;  where  another  dreadful  conflict  under  a  solemn  promise  of  marriage,,  had  ad- 
was  beginning,  but  closed  by  the  darkness  of  the  mitted  him  to  her  bed.  Her  lover,  however,  af- 
niaht.  The  morning  of  the  third  day  the  Eng-  terwards  married  her;  but  this  act  of  virtue  in 
lish  continued  their  retreat,  and  Albemarle  the  prince  was  imputed  as  a  crime  to  Clarendon, 
came  to  the  desperate  resolution  of  blowing  Clarendon  was  soon  therefore  deprived  of  the 
up  his  own  ship  rather  than  submit  to  the  the  seals,  and  impeached ;  and  thought  proper  to 
enemy,  when  he  found  himself  happily  rein-  withdraw  into  France.  Soon  after  the  king 
forced  by  prince  Rupert  with  sixteen  ships  formed  an  alliance  with  Holland  and  Sweden, 
of  the  line.  By  this  time  it  was  night ;  the  to  prevent  the  French  king  from  completing  his 
next  day  the  fleets  came  onpe  more  to  a  conquest  of  the  Netherlauds.  The  king  now 
close  combat,  which  was  continued  with  great  began  to  act  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner.  He  had 
violence,  till  they  were  parted  by  a  mist,  long  wished  to  extend  his  prerogative,  and  to  be 
Both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  but  the  Dutch  able  to  furnish  himself  with  whatever  sums  he 
certainly  had  the  advantage.  Another  bloody  might  want  for  his  pleasures,  and  therefore  was 
encragement  happened  soon  after,  with  larger  most  likely  to  be  pleased  with  those  ministers 
fleets  on  both  sides,  commanded  by  the  same  ad-  who  could  flatter  both  his  wishes.  These  he 
roirals.  In  this  the  Dutch  were  vanquished ;  found  in  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arling- 
but  they  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  face  their  ton,  and  Lauderdale,  a  junto  distinguished  by 
enemies,  by  the  junction  of  Beaufort  the  French  the  name  of  the  Cabal ;  a  word  formed  by  th 
admiral.  The  Dutch  fleet  now  appeared  in  the  initials  of  their  names.  The  first  effect  of  their 
Thames,  and  the  whole  British  nation  was  thrown  advice  was,  a  secret  alliance  with  France,  and  a 
into  the  utmost  consternation :  a  chain  had  been  rupture  with  Holhmd.  Soon  afler  this  the  duke 
drawn  across  the  river  Med  way  ;  and  some  of  York  declared  himself  a  Papist ;  and  liberty 
fortifications  added  to  the  forts  along  the  of  conscience  was  proclaimed  to  all  sectaries, 
bank.  But  all  these  wereunequal  to  the  present  whether  dissenters  or  papists  :  a  proclamation 
force :  Sheemess*  was  soon  taken ;  tlie  Dutch  was  also  issued  containing  very  rigorous  orders 
passed  forward  and  broke  the  chain,  though  for-  for  the  impressment  of  seamen ;  and  another  full 
ttfied  by  some  sliips  sunk  by  Albemarle's  orders,  of  menaces  against  those  who  should  speak  undu- 
destroying  the  shipping  in  their  passage,  and  ad-  tifully  of  his  majesty's  measures,  &c.  These  mea- 
rancefi,  with  six  men  of  war  and  five  fire-ships,  sures,  however,  gave  very  great  and  just  offence 
;4S  far  as  Upnore  Castle,  where  they  burned  three  to  the  people ;  but  they  were  especially  alarmed 
men  of  war.  It  was  now  expected  that  the  at  an  alliance  with  France,  and  justly  afraid  of 
Dutch  might  sail  up  next  tide  to  London  bridge,  the  treachery  of  that  court.  On  the  28th  of  May, 
and  destroy  not  only  the  shipping,  but  even  the  1672,  the  English  fleet  under  the  duke  of  York 
buildings  of  the  metropolis.  The  Dutch,  how-  was  surprised  by  the  Dutch  in  Southwold  Bay. 
ever,  were  unable  to  effect  this,  from  the  failure  About  8  A.  M.  be^rana  most  furious  engagement, 
of  the  French,  who  had  promised  them  assistance.  The   gallan*   Sandwich,  who  commanded   the 
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paid  a  v±ut  lo  ber  md,  tad  obUined  big  consent 
lo  the  marriage  of  the  princMi  Uenrietu  with 
ihe  doke  of  Oiieaitf,  brother  to  the  French 
king. 

I^liament  having  met  on  the  6lh  NovembeT, 
and  carried  on  business  with  the  grealest  uoan- 
imity  and  dispatch,  was  dissolved  by  the  king  on 
the  3fith  of  December,  1 660.  During  the  reign 
of  this  prince  the  spirit  of  the  people  took  a  di- 
lection  totally  opposite  to  that  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  The  latter  found  hisiubjects  animar 
led  with  a  ferocious  though  ignorant  seal  for  lib- 
erty. They  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  free, 
and  therefore  imagined  that  liberty  must  at  once 
result  from  throwing  off  the  royal  authority.  They 

S'ned  their  point :  the  unhappy  monarch  was 
hroned  and  murdered ;  but  instead  of  liberty 
they  found  themselves  oppresaed  by  greater  ty- 
ranny than  ever.     Being  treed  from  this  by  Ihe 
Besloratioit,  nothing  now  prevailed  but  as  un- 
bounded a  spirit  of  submission ;   and  Charles 
rendered  himself  at  last  almost  an  absolute  mo- 
Darch.     A  revolution  equally  great  took  place 
with  regard  to  rehgious  matters.     During  th 
former  reigns  a  spirit  of  the  most  gloomy  enth 
■iatm  had  overspread  the  land,  aEid  men  imajr 
the  Deity  was  only  lo  be  pleased  by  their  de 
themtelves  every  locial  pleasure.    The  f 
hypocrisy  of  Cromwell,  and  the  absurd 
of  many  of  his  associates,  showed  th?  ^^^ 

not  religion ;  but,  in  avoiding  this  er  ,^^, 

into  one  equally  dangerous ;  and  e-  .eswic- 

ligious  or  serious  was  discountenp  jj^ 

but  riot  and  dissipation  succec"  i^'the  sense 

"'  *•"■"!'•  ■  «;?"  ;'  «^'  .'id  he  nm 
w™  0»  orilt  of  Ih.  a>y :      .,,*     p„,i.„„, 

late  war  became  tbe  suaieci        jW""     f,i,„i.; -. 


ditarj,   divine,  and  indefeasibto 
was  extended  to  the  lives  and  j^/  ■ 
subjects,  and  from  hia  orieinA^  /'   ' 
come  all  that  Ihoy  enjoyed.     ,' .' 
additional  revenue  of  £'  -'  t 
former  violences  v 


Tbij 

however,  at  last  bep . 
profusion   and   ext-   ' .'  ' 
together  with  his  ' ,  - 
nished  opportun- 
geous   compar 


iiaddliloDg 
.:st  iDclinUiOD 
If  lo  that  coon, 


tht  best  moile  of  rcli'- 
little  at  possible;  ani* 
enthuuasm  of  the  se    f, 
dvtias  of  morality    .  '" 


1.  The 


,1  fa 


I  iadulgeoce  to 
assed  for  their 
went  with  dif- 
i.  The  Dutch, 
fend  thenuelves 
s  began  to  de- 

■:  resolved  that 
nee :  they  ne»t 
.moresuppbes 
S3  It  appeared 

■■    1  I'" i.ii'       lorl  these  alter- 

^li,.,  loguethe  parlia- 

J^  T^*iih  iJiai  intention,  went  to  the  house 

Iffl''     whence  he  sent  tlie  usher  o(  the  black 

jfp^Biroons  the  commons   to  attend.     It 

1^ J^  (hat  the  usher  and  the  speaker  met  at 

M^iot  the  bouse ;  but,  the  speaker  being 

if  1  jome  of  the  membere  suddenly  sbut  the 

>"     aDd  cried  'To  the  chair.'     Upon  which  the 

'''Twing  "lotions  were  carried  in  a  tumultuous 

(■■■""i^pf  ;-.That  the  alliance  with  France  was  a 

"irtoce;  thai  the  evil  counsellors  of  Ihe  king 

i«re  *  grievance;   thai  llie  earl  of  Lauderdale 


u  act  of  fc      _ 

of  oblivio-        ■;,■,,'-. 

and  Eng'     v'i'j'v '"■' 


well.    The* 

ejected  clet?  ..eral  discontent 

which  had  .j  much  wished  fbt 

vigorous  ,1  the  duke  of  York, 

^<I  thr  ,wn,  and  his  seal  lor  tbe 

PM*  iiolic  religion;  eiciled  a 

^}^'  ^hension  that  the  Protestant 

{''*  iger.    These  disconienM  were 

''  jinented  by  designing  men,  who, 

dir  own  interests,  did  not  icruple 
the  grossest  falsehoods.  In  16TS  an 
A  a  plot  formed  by  the  Papists,  for  de- 
ij  the  king  and  the  Protestant  religioD, 
„'iven  in  by  one  Kirby  a  chemist,  Dr.Tcog,* 
dk  credulous  clergyman,  and  Titus  Dates,  who 
,iad  likewise  be«i  a  clerrri^an,  hut  was  a  m««l 
abandoned  miscreant.  The  circumslaoccs  at- 
tending this  pretended  discovery  were  to  perfectly 
incredible,  that  it  appears  amaiing  how  any  pcr< 
■on  of  common  sense  could  give  ear  to  ihem. 
Nevertfaeleis,  so  much  were  the  minds  of  the  ua- 
tioii  in  general  inflamed  against  the  Catholics,  at 
this  lime,  that  it  produced  the  destruction  of  se- 
veral iodividuals  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  and 
a  universal  massacre  of  that  sect  was  appre- 
hended. The  parliament,  vrho  ought  to  have  re- 
pressed these  falsehoods,  and  brought  back  Ihe 
people  to  calm  euquiry,  were  found  more  cndn- 
lous  than  even  the  people  themselves.  The  ciy 
of  plot  was  echoed  from  one  house  to  the  other; 
the  country  party  could  not  slip  so  hvoiable  an 
opportunity  of  managing  the  'passiooi  of  tbe 
people ;  and  the  courtien  were  a&aid  of  being 
thought  disloy^  if  they  should  doubt  the  guilt 
of  those  who  were  accused  of  designs  against  (he 
king's  penon.  Daaby,  the  prime  minister  hint- 
self,  persisted  in  his  enquiries,  notwilhstanding 
the  kmg's  desire  lo  the  contrary.  Charles  hitn- 
aelf,  who  vras  the  person  that  ought  to  have  been 
most  concerned,  was  the  only  one  who  treated  it 
with  contempt.  Nothing,  however,  could  stop 
the  popular  fury ;  and  for  a  time  tbe  king  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  it.  During  this  nprair, 
the  lord  treasurer  Daoby  was  impeached  m  the 
house  of  commons,  by  Seymour  the  speaker. 
The  pnncipal  charge  against  him  was,  hb  having 
written  a  tetter  to  Montagu,  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  directing  him  lo  sell  the  king's 
good  offices  at  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  Ic  the 
king  of  France,  for  a  sum  of  money.  Thongh 
the  charge  was  just,  Danby  had  the  happiness  lo 
find  the  king  resolved  to  defend  him.  Charles 
assured  the  parliament,  that,  as  he  had  acted  in 
every  tiling  hy  his  orders,  he  held  him  eniirdy 
blameless;  and,  though  he  would  deprive  him  of 
all  his  employment!,  yet  he  would  poailivcly  In- 
sist on   liis  personal  safety.     The   tonis  Here 
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though  they  continued  to  the  guards  were  quartered  throughout  the  coun- 

jy                                   V  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  try,  who,  without  any  proof,  or  legal  coiiTiction, 

^       ^  .                                    rried  on  by  the  house  demanded  fines  from  the  people  for  being  absent 

''L%. .    "^y                                      ''^  undissolved  for  from  church ;  and  quartered  soldiers  on  the  sup* 

'^'^uJ^M       ^  ^  posed  criminals  till  they  received  payment.    An 

%/  *3^  ^^    ^>                                    '-»ment,  which,  insurrection  being   dreaded  during  the  Dutch 

>^  ^^.rf!^^  •:•**'                                    '^^  preced-  war,  new  forces  were  levied,  and  entrusted  to 

.  '^^^^    rf      '  >f  »                                     "^rowth  the  command  of  Dalziel  and  Drummond,  men 

*'- ^     ^T^^v^  A.    '   ^                                      '^^^^»  ^^   ^^^  cruel    dispositions.      Representations 

'i^  ^  s%*'\s,  'V  ^  ok^\.                                                 ^  ^^"^  ^'^^  made  to  tne  king,  who  promised  some 

^,     >.^w  *W^.      ♦  redress.     But  his  lenity  came  too  late.    In  1668 

•''^  ^^0  «v '*''       . '    *  V  ^  people  rose  in  arms.  They  surprised  Turner, 

\^^y.  "*^^  «^"*'  "*\   *^        ^  ^iglish  commander,  in  Dumfries,  and  re- 

. ;' \..  *!.  ^"    * '.'     \  '         ••    ^           .  .  to  have  put  him  to  death ;  but,  finding  his 

"'♦.'*       V  '"^^    \      ^  "^  ^  rs  to  be  more  violent  than  his  execution  of 

'»\'                ^S^K^  em,  they  spared  his  life.    At  Lanark  they  re- 

^  '"^   '          ;    •     ^»'-    ••:     •    *  k  '  newed  the  covenant,  and  published  their  mani- 

.\     ^           '      '^     '-w^                                     '  festo;  professing  at  the  same  time  their  submis- 

'    s    •^         *     •"■      1    \                                 I".  sion  to  the  king.    Their  force  did  not  exceed 

*  /   .       I  '•  .    *    fc  *••  *                                  ^^""^  2000  men;  and,  though  the  country  in  general 

'              '     ^  .  *  ^                                   iition  of  bore  them  great  favor,  men's  spirits  were  so  sub- 

^^  ' «      ^                                  <nd,  to  be  dued,  that  the  insurgents ^ould  expect  no  greai 

'«  .       ^    ^     ^  ^                                  jnt  to  assert  increase  of  numbers.     Dalziel  took  the  field  to 

••     ' •      .J                                     .re vailing  upon  oppose  them.     The  number  of  the  covenanters 

,     ,     " ,                                      ural  son  the  duke  was  now  reduced  to  800,  and  these  no  way  ca- 

•»                                    vv  become  very  po-  pable  of  contending  with  regular  forces.  Having 

iO  Scotland,  to  streng-  advanced  near  Edinburgh,  they  attempted  to  find 

*     '                                   lat  part  of  the  empire,  their  way  back  into  the  west  by  the  Pentland 

iiiore  mflamed  the  country  hills ;  but  were  here  attacked  by  the  king's  troops, 
..rongly  attached  to  the  duke  and  received  the  first  charge  very  resolutely ;  but 
and  were  re  -olved  to  support  this  was  all  the  action.    Immediately  they  fell 
the   duke  of  York.    Mobs,  peti-  into  confusion  and  fled.  About  forty  were  killed 
o-bumings,  &c., /ollowed,  and  were  on  the  spot,  and  130  taken  prisoners.    So  early 
d  to  keep  up  the  terror  of  popery,  and  as  the  year  1661,  the  presbyterians  had  deputed 
.  the  court.    Ine  parliament  had  encou-  one  Sharp,  to  lay  their  grievancea  before  the  king, 
^ed  various  tribes  of  in  formers,  which  increased  Instead  of  this,  their  deputy  abandoned  their 
ihe  number  of  these  miscreants,   conspiracies  cause  altogether,  became  their  violent  enemy, 
were  more  numerous ;  plot  was  set  up  against  and  as  a  reward  of  his  treachery  was  made  arch- 
plot;  and  the  people  were  kept  suspended  in  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  After  the  battle  of  Pent- 
most  dreadful  apprehensions.    The  nation  now  land  hills,  this  renegado,  as  the  Scottish  histo- 
came  to  be  distinguished  into  petitioners  and  rians  call  him,  was  the  foremost  to  take  vengeance 
abhorrers,  and  Whig  and  Tory  were  at  this  time  on  the  unhsmpy  insurgents,  whose  oppressed 
first  used  as  terms  of  reproach.  state  and  inoffensive  behavior  had  made  them 
Being  apprised  of  the  tendency  of  presbyterian  objects  of  universal  compassion.     Ten   were 
principles  to  a  republican  form  of  government,  hanged  on  one  gibbet  in  Edinburgh ;  thirty-five 
CharieSy  like  bis  predecessors,  had  long  endea-  before  their  own  doors :  they  might  all  have 
voored  to  introduce  episcopacy  into  Scotland,  saved  their  lives,  if  they  would  have  renounced 
The  rights  of  patrons  had  mr  some  years  been  the  covenant ;  but  this  they  absolutely  refused, 
abolished ;  and  the  power  of  electing  ministers  The  executions  were  going  on,  when  the  king 
had  been  vested  in  the  kirk  sessions  and  lay  wrote  a  letter  to  the  privy  council,  in  which  he 
elders :  but  it  had  of  late  been  enacted,  that  all  ordered  that  such  of  the  prisoners  as  should 
incumbents  who  had  been  admitted  upon  this  simply  promise  to  obey  the  laws  for  the  future 
title  should  receive  a  presentation,  and  be  insti-  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  that  the  incorrigible 
tuted  anew  by  tlie  bishop,  under  the  penalty  of  should  be  sent  to  the  plantations.    This  letter 
deprivation.     In  consequence  of  this,  350  pa-  was  brought  to  the  council  by  Burnet,  but  was 
rishes  were  at  once  declared  vacant.    New  mi-  not  immediately  delivered  by  Sharp.     It  had 
oisters  were  sought  for  all  over  the  kingdom,  been  customary  to  put  these  poor  creatures  to 
and  none,  however  vicious  or  ignorant,  were  very  severe  tortures,  to  make  tnem  confess.    By 
rejected.    The  people,  as  might  have  been  ex-  Sharp's  delay,  one  II ugh  Maccail  had  been  tor- 
r^^fcted,  were  displeased  to  the  highest  degree ;  tureo,  who  would  otherwise  have  escaped ;  and 
i^ey  resolved,  however,  to  give  no  sign  of  mu-  so  violent  were  the  torments  he  endured  that  he 
tiny  or  sedition,  notwithstanding  their  discon-  expired  under  them.    Yet  he  seemed  to  die  in 
tent.  This  submission  made  it  foolishly  imagined  an  exstacy  of  joy.    His  last  words  were  uttered 
that  they  would  submit  altogether  if  they  were  with  an  accent  which  struck  the  by-standew  with 
worse  treated.     In  1661  a  severe  act  was  passed  astonishment.  *  Farewell,'  said  he,  *  sun,  moon, 
in  England  against  conventicles,  and  this  seve-  and  stars;  farewell  world  and  time;   4hrewell 
rity  was  imitated  by  the  Scottish   parliament,  weak   frail   body ;  welcome  eternity ;  welcome 
Military  force  was  next  let  loose.  Wherever  the  angels  and  saints;  welcome  Saviour  of  the  world  ; 
|MH>ple  had  generally  forsaken  their  churches,  and  welcome  God  the  judge  of  alL' 
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iu  1670  an  act  against  conventicles  Vas  chose  the  29th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  tlie 
passed,  seemingly  with  a  design  of  mitigating  Restoration ;  having  previously  extinguished  the 
the  former  persecutmg  laws;  though  even  this  bon-fires  that  had  been  kindled  on  that  occasion, 
was  severe  enough.  By  this  act,  the  hearer  in  Count  Graham,  afterwards  viscount  Dundee,  an 
a  conventicle  (that  is,  in  a  dissenting  meeting,  active  and  enterprising  officer,  attacked  at  this 
where  more  than  five  besides  the  family  were  time  a  conventicle  upon  London  Hill,  but  was 
present)  was  fined  5s,  for  the  first  offence,  and  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  about  thirty  men.  The 
10s.  for  the  second;  the  preacher  £20  for  the  first  covenanters,  theu  finding  themselves  unwarily 
offence,  and  £40  for  the  second.  The  person  in  engaged  in  rebellion,  were  obliged  to  persevere ; 
whose  bouse  the  conventicle  met  was  fined  a  like  and  pushed  on  to  Glasgow,  which,  tnough  re- 
sum  with  the  preacher.  One  remarkable  clause  pulsed  at  first,  they  afterwards  made  themselves 
was,  that,  if  any  dispute  should  arise  with  regard  masters  of.  Here  they  dispossessed  the  esta- 
lo  the  interpretation  of  any  part  of  the  act,  the  blished  clergy,  and  issued  proclamations,  in 
judges  should  always  explain  the  doubt  in  the  which  they  declared  that  they  fought  against  the 
sense  least  favorable  to  conventicles,  it  being  king's  supremacy,  against  popery  and  prelacy, 
the  intention  of  parliament  entirely  to  suppress  and  a  popish  successor.  Charles,  being  now 
them.  As  the  violent  methods  used  by  the  king  alarmed,  aespatched  against  the  covenanters  a 
were  found  ineffectual  to  obtain  the  purpose  in  small  body  oi  English  cavalry  under  the  duke  of 
Scotland,  a  scheme  of  comprehension  was  tried  Monmouth.  He  joined  the  Scottish  guards,  and 
in  1678,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  diminish  some  regiments  of  militia  levied  fi*om  the  well 
the  authority  of  the  bishops,  to  abolish  their  ne-  affected  counties ;  and  with  great  celerity  marched 
gative  voice  in  the  eaelesiastical  courts,  and  to  inquest  of  the  insurgents.  They  had  taken  post 
leave  them  littVe  more  than  the  right  of  prece-  at  uothwell-bridge  between  Hamilton  and  Glas- 
dency  among  the  presbyters:  but  this  too  was  gow;  where  there  was  no  access  but  by  the  bridge; 
rejected  by  the  people,  who  well  knew  its  ten-  and  where  a  small  body  was  able  to  defend  i* 
dency.  The  next  scheme  was  an  indulgence ;  by  against  the  king's  army.  The  whole  army  of  the 
which  the  most  popular  of  the  expelled  preachers,  covenanters  never  exceeded  8000  men,  and  they 
without  requiring  any  terms  of  submission  to  had  in  reality  no  other  generals  than  their  clergy- 
the  established  religion,  were  settled  in  vacant  men.  Monmouth  attacked  the  bridge,  and  the 
churches ;  and  small  salaries  of  about  £20  a-year  covenanters  maintained  it,  as  long  as  iJieir  am- 
were  offered  to  the  rest,  till  they  should  be  other-  munition  lasted.  When  they  sent  for  more,  they 
wise  established :  but  conventicles  multiplied,  received  orders  to  quit  their  post  and  retire;  and 
and  the  covenanters  continually  met  at  them  in  this  imprudent  measure  occasioned  an  immediate 
arms.  A  renewal  of  the  persecutions  now  there-  .  defeat.  Monmouth  passed  the  bridge  without 
fore  commenced  under  the  administration  of  the  opposition,  and  drew  up  his  forces  opposite  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale  and  archbishop  Sharp.  It  enemy.  His  cannon  alone  put  them  to  the  rout ; 
was  an  old  law,  but  seldom  put  in  execution,  about  700  were  killed  in  the  pursuit,  and  1200 
that  a  man  who  was  accused  of  any  crime,  and  taken  prisoners,  who  were  treated  wiUi  great  hu- 
did  not  appear  to  take  his  trial,  might  be  inter-  manity.  Such  as  promised  to  live  peaceably 
communed;  that  is,  he  mic^ht  be  publicly  out-  \inder  the  government  were  dismifssed;  and  about 
lawed  ;  and  whoever  afterwards,  either  on  ac-  300  who  refused  this  condition  were  shipped  for 
count  of  business,  relation,  or  charity,  had  the  Barbadoes,  but  unfortunately  perished  by  the 
least  intercourse  with  him,  was  subjected  to  the  way.  Two  of  their  clergymen  were  hanged. 
same  penalties  which  the  law  could  inflict  on  Soon  after,  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed :  but 
the  crimmal  himself.  Great  numbers  of  writs  of  Lauderdale  took  care  that  it  should  smord  little 
intercommuning  were  now  issued  against  the  protection  to  the  unhappy  covenanters;  for, 
covenanters ;  by  which  crimes  and  punishments  though  orders  were  given  to  connive  thencefbr- 
were  vastly  multiplied.  Application  was  made  ward  at  all  conventicles,  he  found  means  undei 
to  Charles  for  some  redress  of  these  grievances ;  a  variety  of  pretences  to  elude  the  execution  of 
but  he  was  too  much  taken  up  with  his  pleasures  them. 

to  take  any  effectual  means  of  putting  a  stop  to        It  is  now  known,  that  Charles  II.  had  formed 

them ;    nay,  even  while  he  i*etracted  them,'  he  a  scheme  of  overturning  the  established  religion, 

was  persuaded  to  avow  and  praise  them  in  a  and  substituting  Popery  in  its  place ;  as  well  as 

letter  to  the  privy  council.    The  consequence  of  of  rendering  himself  absolute.    In  this,  however, 

all  this  was,  that  the  covetianters  were  at  last  so  he  met  with  violent  opposition  from  bis  parlia- 

much  enraged  against  Sharp,  whom  they  consi-  ments;  and,  as  the  one  of  1679  even  surpassed 

dered  as  an  apostate,  and  experienced  to  be  an  their  predecessors  in  this  respect,  the  king  dis- 

unrelenting  persecutor,  that  on  the  3d  of  May,  solved  them  and  called  another  in  1680.    By 

1679,  he  was  waylaid  and  murdered.  See  Sharp,  this  step,  however,  he  gained  nothing.    Itiey 

This  gave  rise  to  a  persecution  still  more  violent,  voted  the  legality  of  petitioning  the  king;  and 

which  at  last  brought  on  another  insurrection,  fell  with  extreme  violence  on  the  abhorrers,  who 

The  covenanters  finding  themselves  obliged  to  were  seized  by  their  order  in  all  parts  of  England, 

meet  in  large  bodies,  and  bring  arms  along  with  and  committed  to  close  custody  ;  the  Uberty  of 

them  for  their  own  security,  set  forth  a  declara-  the  subject,  which  had  been  so  carefully  guarded 

tion  against  prelacy,  which  they  published  at  by  their  own  recent  law,  was  every  day  violated 

Rutherglen,  a  small  borough  near  Glasgow  ;  and  by  their  arbitrary  and  capricious  imprisonments, 

burned  in  the  market  place  several  acts  of  par-  But  one  Stowel  of  ^  Exeter  put  a  stop  to  their 

liament,   which  had  established  that  mode  of  proceedings :  he  refused  to  obey  the  seijeant  at 

cnurch   government.      For  this  purpose    they  arms,  and  said  he  knew  no  law  by  whi<li  the 
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house  of  commons  |..fetended  to  commit  him.  From  this  moment  the  king  ruled  with  despotic 
1  he  bouse,  finding  it  equally  dangerous  to  pro-  power.  Ilis  temper,  which  had  hitherto  been 
:eed  or  recede,  now  voted  that  Stowel  was  indis-  easy  and  merciful,  now  became  cruel  and 
posed ;  and  a  month's  time  was  allowed  him  for  arbitrary ;  he  entertained  spies  and  informers 
his  recovery.  The  chief  point  aimed  at  by  this  round  the  throne,  and  imprisoned  all  such  as  he 
parliament,  was  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  the  thought  most  daring  in  their  designs.  Resolving 
exclusion  bill  into  a  law.  It  passed  by  a  great  to  humble  the  presbyterians,  he  divested  them 
majority  in  the  commons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  of  their  employments  and  places  ;  and  gave  their 
the  house  of  peers ;  all  the  bishops  except  three  offices  to  such  as  approved  the  doctrine  of  non- 
voting against  it.  The  commons  on  this,  roorti-  resistance.  The  clergy  began  to  testify  their  zeal 
fied  at  the  rejection  of  their  favorite  bill,  resolv-  and  thcirprinciples  by  their  writings  and  sermons; 
ed.  That,  till  the  exclusion  bill  was  passed,  they  but,  though  among  these  the  partizans  of  the  king 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  trust  reposed  in  were  the  most  numerous,  those  of  the  opposite 
them,  grant  the  king  any  manner  of  supply ;  and  faction  were  the  most  enterprising.  The  king 
that  whoever  should  hereafter  lend,  by  way  of  openly  espou^  the  cause  of  the  former ;  and, 
advance,  any  money  upon  the  branches  of  the  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  faction,  deprived 
king's  revenue,  should  be  responsible  to  parlia*  the  city  of  London,  which  had  long  headed  the 
ment  for  his  conduct.  Charles,  therefore,  nnding  popular  party,  of  their  charter.  Fitzharris  was 
that  there  were  no  hopes  of  extorting  either  now  brought  to  a  trial  before  a  jury,  and  con- 
money  or  obedience  from  them,  came  to  a  resolu-  demned  and  executed.  The  whole  gang  of  spies, 
tion  of  once  more  dissolving  the  parliament.  It  witnesses,  informers,  and  suborners,  who  had 
was  for  some  time  a  doubt  whether  the  king  long  been  encouraged  and  supported  by  the 
would  ever  call  another;  his  necessities,  how-  leading  patriots,  finding  that  the  king  was  entirely 
ever,  surmounted  all  his  fears  of  their  violence;  master,  turned  short  upon  their  old  employers, 
and,  in  1681,  he  summoned  a  new  parliament  to  and  offered  their  evidence  against  those  who  first 
meet  him  at  Oxford.  In  this,  as  in  all  former  put  them  in  motion.  The  king's  ministers  gave 
parliaments,  the  popular  party  predominated ;  them  encouragement ;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
and  they  trod  exactly  in  the  same  paths  with  same  injustice  and  the  same  cruelties  were  prac- 
their  predecessors.  The  same  speaker  was  tised  against  presbyterian  schemes,  that  haa  for- 
chosen,  and  the  exclusion  bill  urged  more  fiercely  merly  been  practised  against  Catholic  treasons, 
than  ever.  Ernely,  one  of  the  king's  ministers.  But  the  king's  chief  resentment  was  levelled 
proposed  that  the  duke  should  be  banished  500  against  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  No  sums  were 
miles  from  England;  and  that  on  the  king's  de-  spared  to  seek  for  evidence,  or  even  to  suborn 
cease  the  next  heir  should  be  constituted  regent  witnesses,  against  this  intriguing  and  formidable 
with  regal  power.  Yet  even  this  expedient,  peer.  A  bill  of  indictment  being  presented  to 
which  left  the  duke  only  the  bare  title  of  king,  the  grand  jury,  witnesses  were  examined,  who 
could  not  obtain  the  attention  of  the  house,  swore  to  such  incredible  circumstances  as  must 
Nothing  but  a  total  exclusion  would  satisfy  them,  in  all  ordinary  cases  have  invalidated  their  testi- 
Each  party  had  now  for  some  time  reviled  and  mony.  Among  his  papers,  indeed,  a  draught  of 
ridiculed  each  other  in  pamphlets  and  libels;  an  association  was  found,  which  might  have  been 
and  this  practice  at  last  was  attended  with  an  construed  into  treason ;  but  it  was  not  in  the 
incident  that  deserves  notice.  Fitzharris,  an  earl's  hand  writing,  nor  could  it  be  proved  that 
Irish  papist,  employed  a  Scotchman,  named  he  had  ever  communicated  this  scheme  to  any 
Everhard,  to  write  a  libel  against  the  king  and  body,  or  signified  his  approbation  of  it.  The 
the  duke  of  York.  Everhard  was  actually  a  spy  sheriffs,  however,  had  summoned  a  jury  whose 
for  the  contrary  party;  and,  supposing  this  a  principles  coincided  with  those  of  the  earl;  and 
trick  to  entrap  him,  he  discovered  the  whole  to  that  probably,  more  than  want  of  proof,  procured 
Sir  William  Waller,  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  his  safety.  The  other  corporations  of  England 
libel  was  replete  with  the  utmost  rancour  and  soon  began  to  fear  that  they  should  experience 
scurrility ;  and  Waller,  having  carried  the  intel-  the  same  treatment  as  that  of  London,  and  were 
ligence  to  the  king,  seized  Fitzharris,  with  a  copy  successively  induced  to  surrender  their  charters 
of  it  in  his  pocket.  Seeing  himself  in  the  hands  to  the  king.  Considerable  sums  were  exacted 
of  a  party  from  whom  he  expected  no  mercy,  the  for  restoring  these  charters ;  and  all  the  offices  of 
latter  now  threw  the  odium  of  the  libel  upon  the  power  and  profit  were  left  at  the  disposal  of  the 
court,  who,  be  said,  were  desirous  to  impute  it  to  crown.  There  was  a  party,  however,  in  England, 
the  exclusioners,  to  render  them  hateful  to  the  that  still  cherished  their  former  ideas  of  freedom, 
people.  He  also  enhanced  his  services  to  the  coun-  and  resolved  to  restore  liberty  to  their  country, 
try  party  by  a  new  popish  plot,  in  which  he  by  dethroning  the  king  who  acted  in  such  a  des- 
chai^ed  the  duke  of  York  as  a  principal  accom-  potic  manner.  The  principal  conspirators  were 
plice.  The  king  imprisoned  Fitzharris:  the  Monmouth, Shaftesbury,  Russel, Essex, Howard, 
commons  avowed  his  cause.  They  voted  that  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hampden,  grand- 
he  should  be  impeached  by  themselves,  to  screen  son  to  the  great  roan  of  that  name.  Monmouth 
him  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice  :  the  lords  engaged  in  their  plans  the  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
fleeted  the  impeachment ;  the  commons  assert-  lord  Brandon,  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  and  other 
ed  their  right  to  prosecute  it :  a  commotion  was  gentlemen  in  Cheshire.  LordRussel  entered  into  a 
likely  to  ensue ;  and  the  king,  to  break  off  the  correspondence  with  Sir  William  Courtney,  Sir 
contest,  went  to  the  house  and  dissolved  the  Francis  Knowles,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
pariiament,  with  a  fixed  resolution  nevei  to  call  promised  to  raise  the  west :  and  Shaftesbury, 
UHMhcr.  with  one  Ferguson,  an  Independent  clergyman, 
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and  a  restless  plotter,  managed  the  city,  upon    moved  the  bishops  and  serend  of  the  lords  who 
which  the  confederates  chiefly  relied.    These    attended,  he  sent  for  Hnddleston,  a    Komish 
schemes  had  been  laid  in  1681 :  but  the  caution    priest,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  duke,  the  earl 
of  lord  Russel,  who  induced  the  duke  of  Mon-    of  Bath,  and  Trevannion  a  captain  in  the  guards, 
mouth  to  put  off  the  enterprise,  saved  the  kin?-    Huddleston  gave  the  extreme  unction  to  theki&(r, 
dom  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war ;  while    and  administered  to  him  the  sacrameBt according 
Shaftesbury,  after  some  vain  efforts  to  induce    to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome.    All  thiswai 
the  citizens  to  revolt,  retired  in  disgust  to  Hoi-    accompii^ed  in  the  space  of  half  au  hour.    Tbe 
]and.    The  remaining  formed  a  council ;  which    doors  were  then  thrown  Opeiu    Six  prelates,  who 
corresponded  with  Argyle  and  the  malcontents    had  before  attended  the  Icing,  were  sent  for  to 
in  Scotland ;  but  they  widely  differed  in  their    give  him  the  sacrament.     Kenn,  bishop  of  Bath 
plans.     Monmouth  aspired  at  the  crown ;    Rus-    and  Wells,  read  the  visitation  for  the  sick  ;  and, 
scl  and  Hampden  proposed  to  exclude  the  duke    after  he  said  that  he  repented  of  his  sins,  the  ab- 
of  York  from  the  succession,  and  redress  the    solution.    The  king  assisted  with  seeming  devo- 
grievances  of  the  nation ;    whve   Sidney  and    tion  at  the  service ;  but  his  mouth  being  distort. 
Essex  were  for  restoring  the  republic.     Lord    ed  with  fits,  and  his  throat  contracted,  he  could 
Howard  was  an  abandoned  man,  who,  having  no    not  swallow  the  elements.     He  professed,  how- 
principles,  sought  to  embroil  the  nation,  to  gra-    ever,  his  satisfaiction  in  the  church  of  England; 
tify  his  private  interests.    Besides  these,  there    and  expired  on  the  6th  February  between  eleren 
was  a  set  of  subordinate  conspirators,  who  fre-    and  twelve  o'clock  ;    having  reigned  twenty-five 
quently  met,  and  carried  ou  projects  quite  un-   years,  and  lived  fifty-five, 
known  to  Monmouth,  and  his  council.    These       The  first  act  of  James  II.'s  reign  was  to  assem- 
men  undertook  the  desperate  resolution  of  assas-    bie  a  privy  council :  where,  after  some  praises 
sinating  the    king  in  nis  way  to  Newmarket ;    bestowed  on  the  memory  of  his  brother,  be  made 
Rumbold,  one  of  the  party,  possessing  a  farm    professions  of  his  resolution  to  maintain  the  es- 
upon  that  road, called  the Rye-nouse,  whence  the    tablished  government  both  in  church  and  state; 
conspiracy  was  called  the  Rye-house  plot.    But    and,  as  he  had  heretofore  ventured  his  life  in  de 
the  house  in  which  the  king  resided  at  Newmar-    fence  of  the  nation,  he  would  still  go  as  far  as 
ket  accidentally  took  fire,  and  he  was  obliged  to    any  man  in  maintaining  all  its  just  rights  and 
leave  that  place  eight  days  sooner  than  he  was    privileges.    This  speech  was  received  with  great 
expected,  a  circumstance  to  which  he  owed,  his   applause,  not  only  by  the  council,  but  by  tbe 
satety.    Soon  after  this  the  conspiracy  was  dis-   whole  nation.    Addresses  came  from  all  quar- 
covered ;  Russel,  Sidney,  and  Walcot,  were  tried    ters,  full  of  duty,  nay  of  the  most  servile  adula- 
on  tbe  charge  of  being  connected  with  it,  con-    tion.    The  address  of  the  Quakers,  however,  was 
victed,  and  executed ;  Essex  cut  his  own  throat ;    remarkable  for  its  good  sense  and  simplicity. 
Hampden  was  fined  £40,000,  and  scarcely  one  es-    '  We  are  come,'  said  they, '  to  testify  our  sorrow 
caped  who  had  been  in  any  manner  concerned,    for  the  death  of  our  good  friend  Charles,  aod 
except  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  most  culpa-    our  joy  for  thy  being  made  our  governor.    We 
ble  of  all.    Severe  punishments,  however,  were   are  told  that  thou  art  not  of  the  persuasion  of  the 
inflicted  on  many  who  treated  the  duke  of  York    church  of  England  no  more  than  we ;  wherefore 
disrespectfully.     The  famous  Titus  Oates  was    we  hope  that  thou  wilt  grant  us  the  same  liberty 
fined  £100,000  for  calling  him  a  popish  traitor ;    which  thou  allowest  thyself.    Which  doing,  we 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  till  he   wish  thee  all  manner  of  happiness.'     The  king, 
should  pay  it.    A  similar  sentence  was  passed    soon  showed,  that  he  either  was  not  sincere 
upon  Dutton  Colt.     Sir  Samuel  Bamaniiston    in  his  promises,  or  that  he  entertained  so  lofty 
was  fined  £10,000  for  having  in  some  private    an  idea  of  his  own  resell  power,  that  even  bis 
letters  reflected  on  the  government.    At  last,  to   utmost  sincerity  could   tend  very  little  to  the 
please  his  subjects  by  an  act  of  popularity,  the    security  of  the  people.    All  the  customs,  and  tlie 
Ling  married  the  lady  Anne,  his  niece,  to  prince    greater  part  of  the  excise,  which  had  been  voU*d 
George  brother  to  the  king  of  Denmark.    This    to  the  late  king  for  his  life  only,  were  levied  by 
was  the  last  remarkable  transaction  of  this  extra-   James  without  a  new  act  of  parliament    He 
ordinary  reign.     On  February  2d,  1685,  about    went  openly  to  mass  with  all  the  ensigns  of  his 
8  A.  M.,  the  king  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apo-   dignity  ;  and  even  sent  one  Caryl  as  his  agent 
plexy ;  but,  being  blooded,  he  was  restored  per-   to  Rome,  to  make  submissions  to  the  pope,  and 
lectly  to  his  senses ;  and  there  were  great  hopes   pave  the  way  for  the  re-admission  of  England 
of  his  recovery.    On  the  fourth  day,  however,    into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church.    From 
the  physicians  despaired  of  his  life,  and  sent  for   the  suggestions  of  these  men  all  his  measores 
the  queen.  V  He  was  in  his  perfect  senses  when  she    were  undertaken.    One  day,  when  the  Spanisb 
arrived.    She  tlirew  herself  on  her  knees,  and    ambassador    ventured    to  advise    hb    majeaity 
asked  his  pardon  for  all  her  ofi*ences.  He  replied    against  putting  too  much  confidence  in  such  kind 
that  she  mad  offended  in  nothing ;  but  that  he  had    of  people, 'Is  it  not  the  custom  in  Spaiu,*said 
been  guilty  of  oflences  against  her,  and  asked    James,  *  for  the  king  to  consult  with  his  cod* 
her  pardon.    He  spoke  with  great  a9*ection  to   fessor?'    <  Yes,' answered  the  ambassador, '  aod 
the  duke  of  York,  and  gave  him  excellent  coun-   that  is  the  reason  our  aflairs  succeed  so  ill-* 
sel  for  his  future  conduct.     He  advised  him  to    James's  first  parliament,  which  was  compoffd 
adhere  strictly  to  the  laws,  and  to  support  the    mostly  of  zealous  Tories,  was  strongly  inclined  to 
church  of  England  invariably.  The  duke  seemed    comply  with  the  measures  of  the  crown.    They 
anxious  to  convince  him  before  he  died  how  little    voted  unanimously,  that  they  should  settle  oo  tbe 
he  intended  to  follow  his  advice.    Having  re-    present  king,  during  life,  all  the  revenue  enjoyed 
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by  the  late  king.    For  this  favor,  James  assured  and  was  on  the  point  of  giining  m  complete  vie* 
them  that  he  would  secure  them  in  the  full  en-  tory,  when  the  cowardice  of  Gray,  who  com- 
joyment  of  their  laws ;  but,  with  regard  to  reli-  manded  the  horse,  brought  all  to  ruin.    This  no- 
gioD,  no  answer  could  be-  extorted,  for  that  he  bleman  fled  at  the  first  onset ;  and  the  rebels, 
resolred  to  alter.    In  every  thing,  however,  reli-  being  charged  in  flank,  gave  way  alter  a  contest  of 
gioD  excepted,  James  merited  praise.    He  ap-  three  hours.    About  300  were  killed  in  the  en- 
plied  himself  to  business  with  unremitting  atten-  gagement,and  1000  in  the  pursuit.    Monmouth 
tioD.    He  managed  his  revenue  with  the  strictest  fled  about  twenty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle, 
economy.    He  retrenched  superfluous  expenses,  till  bis  horse  sunk  under  him.  He  then  alighted ; 
aod  showed  himself  zealous  for  the  glory  of  the  and,  exchanging  clothes  with  a  shepherd,  fled  on 
nation.    He  endeavoured  to  expel  from  court  the  foot,  attended  by  a  German  count  who  had  ao- 
vice  which  had  prevailed  so  much  during  the  companied  him  from  Holland.     Being  quite  ex- 
fcnner  reign,  and  to  restore  decency  and  mora-  hausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  both  lay 
lity.    Presiding  daily  at  the  council,  and  at  the  down  in  a  field,  and  covered  themselves  with 
boards  of  admiralty  and   treasury,  he  entered  fern.    The  shepherd  being  found  in  Monmouth's 
into  the  whole  detail  of  the  concerns  of  the  state,  clothes  by  the  pursuers,  increased  the  diligence 
But  his  bigotry  for  the  Romish  religion  sullied  of  the  search ;  and  by  means  of  bloodhounds  he 
all  his  good  qualities,  and  rendered  him  feared  was  detected  in  this  miserable  situation,  with 
for  his  Tiolence,  where  he  was  not  despised  for  raw  peas  in  his  pocket,  on  which  he  had  lived 
his  weakness ;  and  a  storm  was  now  seen  gathering  for  some  days.     He  burst  into  tears  when  seized 
to  distarb  his  repose.    The  duke  of  Monmouth,  by  his  enemies ;  and  petitioned,  with  the  most 
under  the  auspices,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  prince  of  abject  submission,  for  his  life.    On  his  way  to 
Orange,  resolved  to  invade  England,  from  the  London,  he  wrote  a  submissive  letter  to  the  king^ 
shores  of  Holland.    He  was  seconded  by  the  promising  discoveries,  should  he  be  admitt^ 
duke  of  Aigyle,  who  formed  the  scheme  of  an  into  his  presence.    The  curiosity  of  James  being 
insurrection  in  Scotland;  and,  while  Monmouth  excited  by  the  letter,  he  sent  Sheldon,  a  gentle- 
attempted  a  rising  in  the  wi»t,  it  was  resolved  man  of  Uie  bed  chamber,  to  meet  Monmcjth. 
that  Argyle  should  also  make  a  descent  in  the  In  his  conversation  with  Sheldon,  he  asked  who 
north.    The  generosity  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  in  chief  confidence  with  the  king ;  and  being 
however,  did  not  correspond  with  the  warmth  of  answered  that  it  was  Sunderland,   Monmouth 
^isprofessions.    The  unfortunate  duke  derived  knocked  his  breast  in  surprise,  and  said,  *  Why 
^om  his  own  plate  and  jewels  his  whole  supply  then,  as  I  hope  for  salvation,  he  promised  to 
for  the  undertaking;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  meet  me.'    He  desired  Sheldon  to  inform  the 
rich  widow  supplic^d  Argyle  with  £10,000.    Ar-  king,  that  several  of  his  accomplices  in  rebellion 
gyle  was  the  first  who  landed.    He  appeared  in  were  in  the  confidence  of  his  majesty;  and  he 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  2500  men,  and  strove  to  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  the  part  which 
influence  the  people  by  various  addresses  in  his  the  prince  of  Orange  had  acted  in  this  whole 
avoT.    But,  a  formidable  body  of  the  king's  affiiir.    Sheldon,  on  his  return  from  the  duke  of 
•orces  coming  against  them,  his  army  fell  away ;  Monmouth,  began  to  give  an  account  to  the  king 
^nd  he  himself,  after  being  wounded  in  attempt-  of  what  he  had  learned  from  the  unhappy  pri- 
mg  to  escape,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  peasant,  soner.    Sunderland,  pretending  business,  came 
After  suffering  many  indignities,  he  was  tried  into  the  room.    Sheldon  stop(^,  and  signified 
and  publicly  executed  at  Edinburgh.  his  desire  to  speak  in  private  with  the  king. 
^y  this  time  Monmouth  had  landed  in  Dor-  James  told  him  that  he  might  say  any  thing  be- 
^•tshire  with  scarcely  100  followers.     His  name,  fore  that  lord.    Sheldon  was  in  great  perplexity  ; 
However,  was  so  popular,  and  so  great  was  the  but,  being  urged,  he  told  all  that  Monmouth  had 
Hitred  of  the  people  to  James  on  account  of  his  asserted.    Sunderland  appeared  for  some  time 
[^?ion,  that  in  four  days  he  had  assembled  a  confused ;  at  length  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  '  If 
^y  of  above  2000  men.    They  were  indeed  all  that  is  all  he  can  discover  to  save  his  life,lie  will 
of  them  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  his  decla-  derive  little  good  from  his  information.'    Mon- 
rstions  were  suited  entirely  to  their  prejudices,  mouth  himself  was  soon  after  brought  before  the 
He  called  the  king  the  duke  of  York ;  and  deno-  king.    Sunderland,  to  save  himself,  and  the  other 
minated  him  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  adherents  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  advised  the 
3  popish  usurper.     He  imputed  to  him  the  fire  duke,  that,  as  he  could  assure  him  of  the  certainty 
of  London,  and  even  affirmed  that  he  had  poi-  of  a  pardon,  he  ought  to  deny  what  he  had  said 
^ned  the  late  king.     He  soon  found  himself  at  in  prejudice  of  his  friends,  who  could  serve  him 
|he head  of  6000  men;  and  was  daily  obliged  to  on  some  other  more  favorable  occasion.    The 
^niiss  great  numbers  for  want  of  arms.    The  credulous  duke,  swayed  by  this  advice,  suppress- 
king  -was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  his  invasion,  ed  what  he  had  said  to  Sheldon,  when  he  was 
^ix  regiments  of  British  troops  were  called  over  examined  by  the  king.    He  mentioned  nothing 
irom  Holland  ;  and  a  body  of  regulars,  to  the  of  the  concern  which  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
number  of  3000,  were  sent,  under  the  command  taken  in  the  invasion ;  though  James  was  already 
of  the  eari  of  Feversham  and  Churchill,  to  check  sufficiently   informed   of  this.     D'Avaux,  the 
^  progress  of  the  rebels.    They  took  post  at  French  minister  to  the  States,  had  given  a  cir- 
^gemore,  a  village  near  Bridgewater,  and  were  cumstantial  account  of  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
joined  by  considerable  numbers  of  the  country  prince  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  ordered  it  to  be 
niilitia.    Here  Monmouth  resolved,  by  a  despe-  privately  communicated  to  the  king  of  England. 
pte  effort,  to  gain  the  kingdom  or  lose  his  life.        The  minister  who  had  been  sent  from  Holland, 
lie  drove  the  royal  infantry  from  their  ground,  to  congratulate  Jamct  on  the  suppression  of  Ar* 
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gyle*s  rebellion^  was  in  grent  perturbation  when  pretended  friends  of  his  authority.     He  mo 

he  heard  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  see  Mon-  ascribes  their  se^eritiesy  in  some  degree,  to  a 

mouth.    *  Though  he  found  that  he  said  nothing  formed  design  of  rendering  his  government  odious 

of  his  master/  said  James, '  he  was  never  quiet  to  his  subjects. 

till  Monmoutli  was  dead.'  The  unfortunate  James  now  began  in  earnest  to  endeavour  to 
duke  made  various  attempts  to  obtain  mercy,  establish  popery.  He  told  the  house  of  corn- 
He  wrote  to  the  queen  dowager,  and  to  the  queen,  mons  that  the  militia  were  found  by  experience 
as  well  as  to  the  king  himself.  When  admitted  to  be  of  no  use ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  aug* 
to  the  royal  presence,  Monmouth  begged  his  life,  ment  the  standing  army ;  and  that  he  had  em- 
with  a  meanness  unsuitable  to  his  rank  and  preten-  ployed  many  Catholic  officers,  in  whose  favor  be 
sions.  But  all  his  entreaties  and  submissions  had  thought  proper  to  dispense  with  the  test 
were  of  no  avail.  James  told  him  that  he  was  He  found  them  useful,  he  said,  and  he  was  de- 
much  affected  with  his  misfortunes,  but  that  his  termined  to  keep  them  employed.  These 
crime  was  too  dangerous  in  its  example  to  be  stretches  of  power  naturally  led  the  lords  and 

eft  unpunished.  In  his  last  moments  he  be-  commons  into  some  degree  of  opposition :  bat 
haved  with  a  magnanimity  worthy  of  his  former  they  soon  acquiesced  in  the  king's  measures, 
courage.  When  he  came  to  the  scaffold,  he  be-  and  the  parliament  was  then  dissolved.  James's 
haved  with  decency  and  even  with  dignity.  He  next  step  was  to  secure  a  Catholic  interest  in  the 
spoke  little;  made  no  confession;  nor  did  he  privy  council.  Accordingly  four  Catholic  lords 
accuse  any  of  his  friends.  Circumstances  are  were  admitted,  viz.  Powis,  Arundel,  Belasi$,  and 
said  to  have  attended  his  death  that  created  a  Dover.  Sunderland,  who  saw  that  the  only  way 
horror  among  the  spectators.  The  executioner  to  gain  preferment  was  by  popery,  became  a  con- 
missed  his  blow,  and  struck  him  slightly  on  the  vert.  Kochester,  the  treasurer,  was  turned  oat 
shoulder.  Monmouth  raised  his  head  from  the  of  his  office,  because  he  refused  to  conform.  In 
block,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  as  if  re-  Ireland,  even  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  bad 
proacliing  him  for  his  mistake.  He  struck  him  long  supported  the  royal  cause,  was  displaced 
twice  again,  but  with  feeble  strokes ;  and  then  as  being  a  protestant ;  and  lord  Tyrconnel,  a 
threw  the  axe  from  his  hands.  The  sheriff  forced  furious  Roman  Catholic,  succeeded  him.  In  bis 
him  to  renew  his  attempt ;  and  the  head  of  the  zeal  for  popery,  it  is  said^  that  James  stooped  so 
duke  was  at  last  severed  from  his  body.  Those  low  as  even  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the 
concerned  in  this  conspiracy  were  punished  with  bloody  colonel  Kirk ;  but  the  daring  soldier  toid 
the  utmost  severity.  Immediately  after  the  bat-  him  that  he  was  pre-engaged ;  for  be  had 
tie  of  Sed;;emore,  Feversham  hanged  up  above  promised  the  king  of  Morocco,  when  be  vas 
twenty  prisoners ;  and  was  proceeding  in  his  exe-  quartered  at  Tangiers,  that,  if  ever  he  changed 
cutions,  when  the  bishop  ot  Bath  and  Wells  in-  his  religion,  he  would  turn  Mahommedan.  At 
formed  him,  that  these  unhappy  men  were  now  last  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  Ijegan 
by  law  entitled  to  a  trial,  and  that  their  execution  to  take  the  alarm,  and  commenced  an  oppositioa 
woi:ld  be  deemed  a  real  murder.  Nineteen  to  court  measures.  The  pulpits  thunder^  with 
were  put  to  death  in  the  same  manner  at  Bridge-  their  warnings  against  popery ;  more  formidable, 
water  by  colonel  Kirk,  a  man  of  a  savage  and  it  veas  urged,  from  the  8uppor|  granted  it  by  the 
bloody  disposition.  This  vile  fellow,  practised  king.  It  was  in  vain  that  James  attempted  to 
in  the  arts  of  slaughter  at  Tangiers,  where  he  impose  silence  on  these  topics;  instead  of  avoid- 
served  in  garrison,  took  pleasure  in  committing  ing  the  controversy,  the  Protestant  preacher! 

n stances  of  wanton  barbarity.  He  ravaged  the  pursued  it  with  greater  warmth.  To  effect  bis 
whole  country,  without  making  any  distinction  designs,  the  king  determined  to  revive  the  high 
retween  friend  and  foe;  and  his  regiment,  for  commission  court,  which  had  formerly  given  the 
:heir  peculiar  barbarity,  went  under  &e  ironical  nation  so  much  disgust,  and  which  bad  been 
title  of  Kirk's  lambs.  It  does  not,  however,  ap-  abolished  by  act  of  parliament  for  ever.  An  ec- 
pear,  that  these  cruelties  were  committed  by  the  clesiastical  commission  was  issued,  by  which 
direction,  or  even  with  the  approbation,  of  James;  seven  commissioners  were  invested  with  a  fall 
any  more  than  the  legal  slaughters  that  were  and  unlimited  authority  over  the  whole  church 
committed  by  judge  Jefi*eries,  who  was  sent  of  England. — The  next  nep  was  to  allow  i 
down  to  try  the  delinquents.  The  brutality  of  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  sectaries ;  he  beinf 
this  man*s  temper  was  inflamed  by  continual  in-  taught  to  believe  that  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  tt- 
toxication.  No  fewer  than  eighty  were  executed  ligion  would  then,  upon  a  fair  trial,  gain  the  tie- 
by  his  orders  at  Dorsetshire ;  and  on  the  whole,  tory.  In  such  a  case,  the  same  power  that 
at  Exeter,  Taunton,  and  Wells,  251  are  computed  granted  liberty  of  conscience  might  restrain  H, 
to  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  justice,  as  it  was  and  the  Catholic  religion  alone  be  allowed  to 
called  ;  nor  were  women  exempted  from  the  ge-  predominate.  He  therefore  issued  a  declaration 
neral  severity,  but  suffered  for  harboring  their  of  general  indulgence,  and  asserted  that  noo- 
nearest  kindred.  Jefieries  on  his  return  was  im-  conformity  to  the  established  religion  was  no 
mediately  created  a  peer,  and  soon  after  vested  longer  penal.  But  in  Scotland  he  ordered  the 
with  the  dignity  of  chancellor.  In  justice  to  the  parliament  to  grant  a  toleration  only  to  the 
king,  however,  it  must  be  owned,  that  he  com-  Catholics,  without  interceding  in  the  least  to 
plains,  in  his  Memoirs,  with  apparent  indignation,  the  other  dissenters,  who  were  much  moie 
of  *  the  strange  havock  maae  by  Jefferies  and  numerous.  In  Ireland  the  Protestants  wefe 
Kirk  in  the  west ;'  and  that  he  attributed  the  un-  totally  expelled  from  all  offices  of  trust  and 
popularity,  which  afterwards  deprived  him  of  profit,  and  Catholics  put  in  their  places.  Tb««« 
tht  crown,  to  the  violence  and  barbarity  of  those  measures  sufficiently  disgusted  every  part  of  \^^ 
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British  empire ;  but,  to  complete  the  work,  not  read  his  declaration  consistently  with  their 
James  publicly  sent  the  earl  of  Castlemaia  am-  consciences,  or  the  respect  they  owed  the  protes- 
jaisador  extraordinary  to  Rome,  in  order  to  ex-  tant  religion.  The  king  received  this  petition 
press  his  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  reconcile  with  great  marks  of  surprise  and  displeasure, 
lis  kingdoms  to  the  holy  see.  This  proceeding  He  said  he  did  not  expect  such  an  address  from 
ffas  too  precipitate  to  be  relished  even  by  the  the  church  of  England,  particularly  from  some 
pope  himself;  and  the  only  return  he  made  to  amongst  them ;  and  persisted  in  his  orders  for 
this  embassy  was  the  sending  a  nuncio  into  their  obeying  his  mandate.  As  the  petition  was 
England.  This  ofiScer  made  a  public  and  delivered  in  private,  the  king  summoned  the 
solemn  entry  into  Windsor ;  which  did  not  fail  bishops  before  the  council,  and  there  questioned 
*o  add  to  the  general  discontent ;  and,  because  them  whether  they  would  acknowledge  it.  They 
the  duke  of  Somerset  refused  to  attend  the  cere-  for  some  time  declined  giving  an  answer ;  but^ 
moDy,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  employment  being  urged,  they  at  last  owned  it.  On  their  re- 
of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber.  Soon  fusal  to  give  hail,  an  order  was  immediately 
after  the  Jesuits  were  permitted  to  erect  colleges  drawn  up  for  their  commitment  to  the  Tower, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  exer-  and  the  crown  lawyers  received  directions  to 
cise  the  Catholic  worship  publicly.  Father  prosecute  them  for  a  seditious  libel.  Being  con- 
Francis,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  recommended  veyed  to  the  Tower  by  water,  the  whole  city  was 
by  the  king  to  the  university  of  Cambridge  for  in  commotion  in  their  favor,  and  tiie  people  ran 
the  degree  of  M.A.  The  university  rejected  to  the  river  side  in  multitudes,  craving  their 
him  on  account  of  his  religion;  and  presented  a  blessing;  calling  upon  heaven  to  protect  them, 
petition  to  t^e  king,  beseeching  him  to  recall  his  &c.  The  very  soldiers,  by  whom  ihey  were 
mandate.  James  disregarded  their  petition,  guarded,  kneeled  down  before  them,  and  im- 
and  denied  their  deputies  a  hearing ;  the  vice-  plored  their  forgiveness. 

chancellor  himself  was  summoned  to  appear  be-  The  29th  of  June,  1688,  was  fixed  for  the 
'ore  the  high-commission  court,  and  deprived  of  trial  of  the  bishops ;  and  their  return  to  West- 
bis  office ;  yet  the  university   persisted,    and  minster  was  still  more  splendidly  attended  Uian 
hihei  Francis  was  refused.    With  the  university  their  imprisonment.    Twenty-nine  peers,  a  great 
of  Oxford  he  also  now  embroiled  himself.    The  number  of  gentlemen,  and  an  immense  crowd  of 
place  of  president  of  Magdalen  College  being  people,  waited  upon  them  to  Westminster-hall, 
vacant,  the  king  sent  a  mandate  in  favor  of  one  The  dispute  was  learnedly  managed  by  the  law- 
Farmer,  a  new  convert,  and  a  man  of  bad  charac-  yers  on  both  sides.    The  jury  withdrew  into  a 
ter  in  other  respects.    The  fellows  made  very  chamber,  where  they  passed  die  whole  night ; 
submissive  applications  for  recalling  his  man-  but  next  morning  they  returned  in  court,  and 
.date;  but,  the  election  day  coming  on  before  pronounced  the  bishops  not  guilty.  Westminster- 
they  received  an  answer,  they  chose  I)r.  Hough,  hall  instantly  rang  with  luud  acclamations,  which 
a  man  of  learning,  integrity,  and  resolution,  were  communicated  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
The  king  was  incensed  at  their  presumption;  an  city.   They  even  reached  the  camp  at  Ilounslow, 
inferior  ecclesiastical  court  was  sent  down,  who,  where  the  king  was  at  dinner  in  lord  Fever- 
finding  Farmer  a  man  of  scandalous  character,  sham's  tent.    James  demanding  the  cause  of 
issued  a  mandate  for  a  new  election.    The  man  those  rejoicings,  and  being  informed  that  it  was 
now  recommended  by  the  king  was  Dr.  Parker ;  nothing  but  the  soldiers  shouting  for  the  delivery 
also  a  man  of  loose  character,  but  willing  to  of  the  bishops;  'Call  you  that  nothing?*  cried 
embrace  the  Catholic  religion.    The  fellows  re-  he,  '  but  so  much  the  worse  for  them.'    Im- 
fused  to  comply  with  this  injunction;  which  so  mediately  after  this  the  king  dismissed  two  of 
irritated  the  king,  that  he  went  down  to  Oxford  the  judges,  Powel  and  HoUoway,  who  had  ap- 
in  person  ;  ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  peared  to  &vor  the  bishops ;  and  usued  orders 
him ;  and  reproached  them  with  their  insolence  to  prosecute  all  those  clergymen  who  had  not 
and  disobedience ;  commanding  them  to  choose  reaa  his  declaration.    It  was  found  that  all  had 
Pdrker  without  delay.    Another  refusal  on  their  refused  it  except  200.    He  also  sent  a  mandate 
part  still  more  exasperated  him ;  and,  finding  to  the  new  fellows  whom  he  had  obtruded  on 
them  resolute  in  the  defence  of  their  priyileges,  Magdalen  College,  to  elect  for  president,  in  the 
he  ejected  all  of  them,  except  two,  from  their  room  of  Parker,  lately  deceaseo,  one  Gifford,  a 
benefices,  and  Parker  was  put  in  possession  of  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  titular  bishop  of 
the  college.    The  college,  upon  this,  was  soon  Madura.    As  the  king  found  the  clergy  every 
filled  with  Catholics ;  and  Chamock,  one  of  the  where  averse  to  his  measures,  he  tried  next  what 
two  that  remained,  was  made  vice-president,  he  could  do  with  the  army.     He  thought  if  one 
In   1688  a  second  declaration  for  liberty  of  regiment  should  promise  implicit  obedience^ 
conscience  was  published,  almost  in  the  same  their  example  would  soon  induce  others  to  com- 
terms  with  the  former ;  but  with  this  injunction,  ply.    He  therefore  ordered  one  of  the  regiments 
that  all  divines  should  read  it  after  service  in  to  be  drawn  up  in  his  presence,  and  desired  that 
their  churches.    The  clergy  resolved  to  disobey  such  as  were  against  his  late  declaration  of 
this  order.     Doyd  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Kenn  liberty  of  conscience  should  lay  down  their  arms, 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  He  was  surprised  to  see  the  whole  battalion 
Chichester,  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelaw-  ground  their  arms,  except  two  officers  and  a  few 
Dey  of  Bristol,  together  with  Sancroft  the  pri-  Roman  Catholic  soldiers.— A  circumstance  oc* 
mate,  concerted  an  address,  inform  of  a  petition,  curred  about  this  period,  in  his  family,  which 
to  the  king^,  which,  with  the  warmest  expressions  would  have  served,  if  any  thing  could  at  that 
of  zeal  and  submission,  stated  that  they  could  time,  to  establish  him  on  the  throne.     A  few 
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days  before  the  acquittal  of  the  bishopa,  the  quence  of  these  insumaiiooiy  the  prtiioe  soon 
queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  sod,  who  was  received  invitations  from  the  most  oonsiderablj 
baptized  by  the  name  of  James :  but  so  great  persons  in  the  kingdom.  Adminls  Uctbert  and 
was  the  animosity  against  him,  that  a  story  was  Russel  assured  him  in  person  of  their  own  and 
propagated  that  the  child  was  supposititious ;  and  the  national  attachment.  Lord  Dnmblaoe,  son  to 
90  great  was  the  monarch's  pride,  that  he  scorned  the  earl  of  Danby,  being  master  of  a  frigate,  made 
to  take  any  precautions  to  refute  the  calumny,  several  voyages  to  Holland,  and  earned  from 
Though  James's  own  enthusiasm  bordered  on  many  of  the  nobility  tenders  of  duty,  and  even  cod- 
roadness,  some  of  the  most  wild  of  his  religious  siderable  sums  of  money  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
projects  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  others.  Henry  Sidney,  brother  to  Algernon,  and  uncle 
The  earl  of  Sunderland,  whom  he  chiefly  trusted,  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  came  over  U>  him  with 
was  a  man  of  abandoned  principles,  and  in-  assurances  of  a  unireisal  combination  against  the 
satiable  avarice*  To  such  a  degree  was  he  mer-  king.  Soon  alter  the  bishop  of  London,  the 
cenary,  that  he  became  at  once  the  pensioner  of  earU  of  Danby,  Nottingham,  Devonshire,  Dor- 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  of  the  king  of  France,  set,  and  several  other  lonb,  gentlemen,  and 
The  former,  who  had  long  fixed  his  eye  on  the  principal  citizens,  united  in  their  addresses  to 
English  throne,  watched  James's  motions,  and  nim,  and  intreated  his  speedy  descent  The 
took  every  advantage  of  his  errors.  He  had  laid  people,  though  long  divided  between  whig  and 
his  schemes  so  extensively,  that  nothing  but  the  tory,  'now  joined  against  their  unhappy  sore- 
birth  of  a  male  heir  to  the  crown  of  England  reign  as  a  common  enemy.  William  there- 
could  pouibly  prevent  him  from  an  almost  im-  fore  determined  to  accept  their  invitations;  and 
mediate  possession  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  the  the  more  readily,  as  he  perceived  the  malcoD- 
address  to  render  two-thirds  of  the  powers  of  tents  had  conducted  themselves  with  prodeace 
Europe  interested  in  hb  success.  The  treaty  of  and  secrecy.  Having  the  principal  servanu  of 
AugsDurg,  formed  to  break  the  power  ni  France,  James  in  pay,  he  was  minutely  infonned  of  the 
could  not  accomplish  its  object  without  the  ao-  most  secret  actions  and  even  designs  of  thai 
cession  of  England.  The  house  of  Austria,  in  prince.  The  prince  had  a  fleet  ready  to  sail, 
both  its  branches,  preferred  their  political  views  and  troops  provided  for  action,  before  the  be- 
to  their  zeal  for  the  Romish  faith,  and  promoted  ginning  of  June,  1688.  Louis  XIV.  was  the 
the  dethronement  of  James  as  the  only  means  to  first  who  gave  James  any  warning  of  his  danger, 
humble  Louis  XIV.  Even  the  pope  himself,  and  offered  to  assist  him'in  repelling  it  But  be 
Innocent  XL,  was  gained  over  to  the  measures  declined  this  friendly  offer,  lest  it  should  be  said 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  by  other  OQnsiderations,  that  he  had  entered  into  a  private  treaty  with  that 
as  well  as  through  his  fixed  aversion  to  France,  monarch,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  protestant  reli- 
He  explained  to  his  holiness,  that  die  Catholic  gion.  Being  also  deceived  ana  betrayed  bjr 
princes  were  in  the  wrong  to  expect  an^  advan-  Sunderland,  he  had  the  weakness  to  believe,  that 
tage  to  their  faith  from  James,  as  his  bemg  a  d^  the  reports  of  an  invasion  were  invested  to 
clared  papist  rendered  his  people  averse  to  all  frighten  him  into  a  strict  connexion  with  France. 
bis  measures.  As  for  himself,  should  he  have  He  gaw  credit  to  the  repeated  assurances  of  the 
the  good  fortune  to  mount  the  throne  of  England,  States,  that  the  armament  prepared  in  their  ports 
he  might  take  any  step  in  favor  of  the  I&>man  was  not  designed  against  England.  Nay,  be 
Catholics  widiout  jealousy :  and  he  promised  to  even  believed  the  assertion  of  the  prince  hiinsei( 
procure  a  toleration  for  the  papists,  should  the  whose  interest  it  was  to  deceive.  Sunderlaod 
pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  kmg  of  Spain,  &vor  descanted  against  the  possibility  of  an  invasion, 
nis  attempt.  This  negociation  procured  ihe  de-  and  turned  to  ridicule  all  who  believed  the  r^ 
fired  effect.  The  pope  contnouted,  with  the  port.  Having  by  the  prior  consent  of  imn 
money  of  the  church,  it  is  said,  to  expel  a  Roman  taken  possession  of  all  the  foreign  correspon- 
Catholic  prince  from  his  throne.  dence,  ix  suppressed  every  species  of  iotelli- 
Though  the  contest  with  the  bishops  had  com-  gence  that  might  alarm  him.  Louis,  finding  bis 
pleted  the  king's  unpopularity,  the  crisis  of  his  first  offers  rejected,  next  proposed  to  march 
rain  was  brought  on  by  the  birth  of  the  prince  down  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Dutch 
of  Wales.  This  circumstance  increased  the  fears  provinces,  and  thus  detain  their  forces  at  bone 
of  his  subjects  in  proportion  as  it  raised  his  for  their  own  ^defence :  this  proposal,  bowerer, 
hopes  and  security.  In  the  reigii  of  a  prince  to  met  with  no  better  reception  than  the  former. 
be  educated  under  the  prejudices  of  such  a  fa-  Louis  still  unwilling  to  abandon  a  friend  and  in 
ther,  nothing  but  a  continuance  of  the  same  ally,  whose  idterest  he  regarded  as  closely  co&- 
unconstitutional  measures  could  be  expected,  nected  with  his  own,  ventured  to  remonstnte 
The  prince  of  Orange,  seeing  the  national  dis-  with  the  Dutch  against  the  prepaiatioos  they 
content  now  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  resolved  were  making  to  invade  England.  *  But  the  rt- 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  began  by  giving  public  treated  this  remonstrance  as  an  officious  in- 
Dykevelt,  his  envoy,  instructions  to  apply  in  his  terference,and  James  himself  declined  his  media- 
name  to  the  different  religious  sects.  To  the  tion.  The  king  of  England  having  thus  rejected^ 
church  party  he  sent  assurances  of  favor  and  assistanceofhisfriends,and  being  left  to  fecetM 
regard ;  and  protested,  that  his  education  in  danger  alone,  was  astonished  by  advice  from  bis 
Holland  had  no  way  prejudiced  him  against  minister  in  Holland,  that  an  invasion  was  iK| 
episcopacy.  To  the  non-conformists  he  sent  only  projected  but  avowed.  When  he  fint  rvad 
exhortations  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  insidious  the  letter  containing  this  informatioo,  he  gr^ 
caresses  of  their  known  enemy,  but  to  wait  for  pale,  and  it  dropped  from  his  hand.  He  s^* 
a  real  and  sincere  protector,  &c.    In    conse-  himself  on  the  brink  of  deftructioD,  and  koe^ 
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not  to  whom  to  apply  for  protection.  In  thi?  of  distinction  informed  FeTersharo,  their  general, 
emergency  Loui»  wrote,  that,  to  divert  the  Dutch  that  they  could  not  in  honor  fight  against  the 
from  the  intended  invasion  of  England,  he  would  prince  of  Orange.  Soon  after  this,  the  unhappy 
lay  siege  to  Maestritcht  W4th  a  French  army  of  monarch  found  himself  deserted  by  his  own  im- 
30,000  men.  James*  communicated  this  intelli-  mediate  servants  and  dependents.  Lord  Churchill 
gence  to  Sunderland,  and  he  to  the  prince  of  had  been  raised  from  the  rank  of  a  page,  and  had 
Orange.  6000  men  were  thrown  into  Maestricht ;  been  invested  with  a  high  command  in  the  army ; 
and  the  design  of  Louis,  as  being  impracticable,  he  had  been  created  a  peer,  and  owed  his  whole 
was  laid  aside.  On  this  the  latter,  disgusted  fortune  to  the  king's  bounty :  yet  even  he  de- 
wilh  James,  turned  his  arms  towards 'Germany,  serted  among  the  rest;  and  carried  with  him  the 
James  had  now  no  resource  but  in  attempting  to  duke  of  Grafton,  natural  son  to  the  late  king, 
retreat  from  his  late  precipitate  measures.  He  colonel  Berkley,  and  some  others.  In  this  universal 
paid  court  to  the  Dutch,  and  offered  to  enter  defection,  James,  not  knovring  where  to  turn, 
into  any  alliance  with  them  for  their  common  began  to  think,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  requesting 
securi^.  He  replaced  in  all  the  counties  of  assistance  from  France.  He  wrote  to  Leopold 
England  the  deputy  lieutenants  and  justices,  emperor  of  Germany,  but  in  vain ;  thai  monarch 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  commissions,  only  returning  for  answer,  that  what  he  had  fore- 
He  restored  the  charters  of  such  corporations  as  seen  had  happened.  James  had  some  dependence 
he  had  withdrawn ;  annulled  the  high  commi»-  on  his  fleet,  but  they  were  entirely  disaffected . 
sion  court;  reinstated  the  expelled  president  In  a  word,  his  interests  were  deserted  by  all, 
and  fellows  of  Magdalen  College ;  and  was  even  for  he  had  long  deserted  them  himself.  He  still 
reduced  to  caress  Uiose  bishops,  whom  he  had  found  his  army,  however,  to  stmount  to  20,000 
so  laiely  persecuted  and  insulted.  All  these  men;  and,  bad  he  led  them  immediately  to 
concessions,  however,  were  now  too  late ;  they  battle,  it  is  possible  they  might  then  have  fought 
were  regarded  as  the  effects  of  fear  and  not  of  in  his  favor;  but  James's  misfortunes  had  de- 
repentance.  Indeed,  it  is  said,  he  very  soon  prived  him  of  his  natural  firmness  and  resolution, 
gave  pioo£i  of  his  insincerity :  for,  hearing  that  In  the  extremity  of  bis  distress,  the  prince  of 
the  Dutch  fleet  was  dispersed,  he  recalled  those  Denmark,  and  Anne  his  iavorite  daughter,  per* 
be  bad  made  in  favor  ox  Magdalen  CcJlege  ;  and,  ceiving  the  desperation  of  his  circumstances, 
to  show  his  attachment  to  the  Romish  church,  cruelly  resolved  to  take  part  with  the  prince  of 
he  appointed  the  pope  one  of  the  sponsors  at  Orange.  When  the  king  was  informed  of  this, 
the  baptism  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  the  mean  he  was  stung  with  the  most  bitter  anguish, 
time,  vV'illiam  set  sail  from  Helvoetsluys  with  a  '  God  help  me,'  cried  he,  <  my  own  children  have 
fleet  of  nearly  500  vessels,  and  an  army  of  above  forsaken  me.'  To  add  to  bis  distress  as  a  parent, 
14,000  men.  Fortune,  however,  seemed  at  first  he  was  accused  of  being  accessary  to  the  death 
onfiiLTorable  to  his  enterprise.  He  was  driven  back  of  his  own  child.  Her  nurse,  and  her  uncle 
by  a  dreadful  storm ;  but  soon  refitted  his  fleet,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  affirmed  that  the  papists 
and  passed  over  again  to  England.  It  was  given  had  murdered  the  princess;  and  publicly  asked 
out  that  this  invasion  was  designed  for  the  coasts  of  the  queen's  servants  whither  they  nad  conveyed 
France ;  and  many  of  the  English,  who  saw  tne  her.  It  was,  however,  soon  known  that  she  had 
fleet  pass  along  their  shores,  little  suspected  the  fled,  under  the  conduct  of  the  bishop  of  London, 
place  of  its  destination.  The  same  wmd  which  to  Northampton.  On  the  30th  James  sent  three 
bfouscht  out  the  Dutch,  detained  the  English  noblemen  to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange, 
fleet  in  their  harboun,  so  that  the  Dutch  passed  But  though  the  latter  knew  very  well  that  the 
the  straits  of  Dover  without  molestation ;  and,  king's  commissioners  were  in  his  interest,  his 
after  a  voyage  of  two  days,  landed  at  Broxholme  behaviour  showed  plainly,  that  he  now  thought 
in  Torbay,  on  the  5th  of  November,  the  anniver*  the  time  of  treating  was  past.  For  some  time  he 
sary  of  die  gui^powder  treason.  But,  though  would  not  admit  them  to  an  audience ;  and, 
the  inritation  from  the  English  was  very  general,  when  he  did,  would  give  no  satisfactory  answer, 
the  prince  for  some  time  had  the  mortification  James  now  began  to  be  alarmed  for  his  personal 
to  find  himself  joined  by  few.  For  ten  days  he  safety,  and  resolved  to  send  the  queen  and  her 
continued  in  vain  expectation  of  being  joined  infant  son  abroad.  On  a  stormy  and  rainy  day 
by  the  malcontents ;  out  at  last,  when  deliberat-  they  crossed  the  river  in  a  boat ;  and  were  taken 
ing  about  reimbarking  his  forces,  he  was  joined  to  Gravesend  in  a  coach,  under  the  conduct  of 
by  several  persons  of  consequence;  and  the  the  count  de  Lauzun.  A  yacht,  commanded  by 
whole  country  soon  after  flockcKl  to  his  standard,  captain  Gray,  which  lay  there  ready  for  the  pur- 
Among  the  first  who  joined  the  prince  was  ma-  pose,  soon  transported  them  in  saiety  to  Calais, 
jor  Barrington,  and  the  gentry  of  the  counties  of  The  king  was  now  so  dispirited  and  distracted, 
Devon  and  Somerset.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  that  he  soon  resolved  to  follow  them.  He  threw 
made  proposals  for  an  association,  which  was  the  great  seal  into  the  Thames ;  left  none  with 
signed  by  great  numbers ;  and  eveiy  day  pro-  any  authority  to  conduct  afiairs  in  his  absence ; 
duced  instances  of  that  universal  combination  vainly  hoping  to  derive  advantage  to  his  af- 
into  which  the  nation  had  entered  against  the  &irs  from  anarchy.  On  the  10th  of  December, 
measures  to  the  king.  This  was  followed  by  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  he  disguised  him- 
the  defection  of  the  army.  Lord  Colchester,  self,  took  a  boat  at  Whitehall,  and  crossed  the 
son  to  the  earl  of  Rivers,  first  deserted  to  the  river.  Sir  Edward  Hales,  with  another  friend, 
prince.  Lord  Combury,  son  of  the  earl  of  met  him  at  Vauxhall  with  horses.  He  mounted. 
Clarendon,  carried  off  the  greatest  part  of  three  and,  being  conducted  through  by-ways  by  a  guide, 
regiments  of  cavalry  at  once ;  and  several  officers  passed  in  the  night-time  to  the  medway,  which  he 
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crossed  by  Ailesford  bridge.  At  Woolpeck  he  him,  desiring  him  to  advance  no  nearer  th^ 
nook  fresh  horses,  sent  thiUier  before  by  Sheldon,  capital  than  Rochester.  The  message  missed 
one  of  his  equerries,  who  was  in  the  secret  of  James  by  the  way,  and  the  king  sent  Feversham 
his  flight,  and  arrived  at  10  o'clock  at  £mby  with  a  letter  to  the  prince,  requesting  his  presence 
ferry  near  Feversham,  where  a  custom-house  in  London  to  settle  the  nation.  He  himself  pro* 
hoy,  hired  by  Sir  Edward,  lay  ready  to  receive  ceeded  to  that  place,  and  arrived  on  the  16th  of 
them.  But  the  wind  blew  fresh,  and  the  vessel  December.  Doubting  the  fidelity  of  the  troops 
had  no  ballast.  The  master,  therefore,  easily  who  were  quartered  at  Westminster,  he  chose  to 
persuaded  the  king  to  permit  him  to  wait  for  pass  through  the  city  to  Whitehall.  Never  prince 
ballast.  It  being  half  ebb  when  they  ran  on  returning  with  victory  to  his  capital  was  received 
shore,  they  designed  to  sail  as  soon  as  the  vessel  with  louder  acclamations.  The  streets  were 
should  be  afloat.  But  she  was  now  boarded  by  covered  with  bonfires.  The  bells  were  rung, 
three  fisher  boats  belonging  to  Feversham,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  repeated  shouts  of 
containing  fifty  men.  They  seized  the  king  and  gladness.  All  orders  of  men  crowded  to  his 
his  two  companions,  under  pretence  of  their  coach ;  and,  when  he  arrived  at  Whitehall,  his 
being  papists,  that  wanted  to  escape  from  the  apartments  were  crowded  with  people  who 
kingdom,  and  returned  up  Feversham  water  with  came  to  express  their  joy  at  his  return.  The 
the  tide  :  but  still  the  kmg  remained  unknown,  prince  of  Orange  received  the  Views  of  that  event 
Sir  Edward  Hales  placed  privately  fifty  guineas  with  a  haughty  air.  His  aim  from  the  beginning 
in  the  hands  of  the  captain,  as  an  eameit  of  was  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  the  throne.  The 
more,  should  he  permit  them  to  escape.  He  Dutch  guards  were  ordered  to  take  possession  of 
promised;  but  was  so  far  from  keeping  his  word,  Whitehall,  and  to  displace  the  English;  and  tlie 
that  he  took  what  money  they  had,  under  pre-  king  was  soon  after  desired,  by  a  message  which 
tence  of  securing  it  firom  the  seamen,  and  then  he  received  in  bed  at  midnight,  to  leave  his  palace 
left  them  to  their  fate.  The  unfortunate  fugitives  next  morning,  and  depart  for  Ham,  a  seat  of  the 
were  at  length  taken  in  a  coach  to  Feversham,  duchess  of  Lauderdale's.  He  desired,  however, 
amidst  the  insults,  clamors,  and  shouts  of  the  permission  to  retire  to  Rochester,  a  town  near 
sailors.  When  the  king  was  brought  to  the  inn,  the  sea  coast,  and  opposite  to  France.  This  was 
a  seaman  who  had  served  under  him  knew  him,  readily  granted,  it  being  now  perceived  that  the 
and  melted  into  tears.  The  other  fishermen  who  harsh  measures  of  the  prince  had  taken  effect, 
had  treated  him  with  indignity  also  now  relent-  and  that  the  king  meditated  an  escape  to  France, 
ed ;  and,  as  be  gradually  became  known,  the  in-  King  James,  surrounded  by  the  Dutch  guards, 
habitants  of  the  whole  village  gathered  round  him,  arrived  at  Rochester  on  the  t9th  of  December. 
whiistthoseof  higher  rank  fled  from  his  presence.  This  restraint  put  upon  his  person,  and  the 
On  the  flight  of  the  king,  the  conmsion  he  manner  in  which  he  had  been  forced  from  Lon- 
had  anticipated  ensued  in  London,  and  the  don,  raised  the  indignation  of  SDme,  and  the 
prince  of  Orange  exercised  in  his  own  person  all  compassion  of  many.  The  English  army,  both 
the  functions  of  royalty.  He  issued  a  declaration  officers  and  soldiers,  began  to  murmur ;  and,  had 
to  the  disbanded  army  to  re-assemble  themselves,  it  not  been  fnr  the  timidity  of  James  himself,  the 
He  ordered  the  secretary  at  war  to  bring  him  a  nation  would,  perhaps,  have  returned  to  thcii 
list  of  the  king's  troops,  and  commanded  lonl  allegiance.  He  remained  three  nights  at  Roches- 
Churchill  to  collect  the  horse  guards.  The  duke  ter  in  the  midst  of  a  few  faithful  friends.  The 
of  Grafton  he  sent  to  take  possession,  in  his  earls  of  A r ran,  Dumbarton,  Ail esbury,  Litchfield, 
name,  of  Tilbury  Fort.  The  assembly  of  peers  and  Middleton  were  there;  with  the  gallant  lord 
adjourned  to  the  council  chamber  at  Whitehall ;  Dundee,  and  other  officers  of  '  merit  They 
and,  to  give  the  appearance  of  legality  to  their  argued  against  his  flight  with  united  efibrts. 
meeting,  chose  the  marquis  of  Halifax  for  their  Several  bishops,  some  peers,  and  many  ofiicers 
president.  While  this  assembly  was  sitting,  on  entreated  his  stay  in  some  part  of  England, 
the  13th  December,  a  poor  countryman,  who  had  Message  followed  message  from  London.  They 
been  engaged  by  James,  brought  an  open  letter  represented  that  the  opinions  of  men  began  ic 
from  that  unfortunate  prince  to  London.  It  had  change,  and  that  events  would  daily  arise  in  fi&vor 
no  superscription,  and  it  was  addressed  to  no  one.  of  his  authority.  Dundee  added  his  native  ardoi 
It  described,  in  one  sentence  only,  his  deplorable  to  his  advice.  *  The  question,  Sir,'  said  he,  '  b 
condition  in  the  hands  of  a  desperate  rabble.  Whether  you  shall  stay  in  England  or  fly  tc 
Tliis  messenger  of  their  fallen  sovereign  had  France  ?  Whetlier  you  shall  trust  the  returning 
long  waited  at  the  council  door,  without  being  zeal  of  your  native  subjects,  or  rely  on  a  foreign 
able  to  attract  the  notice  of  any  who  passed,  power?  Here  you  ought  to  stand.  Keep  pos- 
The  earl  of  Mulgrave  at  length,  apprised  of  his  session  of  a  part,  and  the  whole  will  submit  by 
business,  had  the  courage  to  introduce  him  to  degrees.  Resume  the  spirit  of  a  king.  Summoa 
the  council.  He  delivered  his  open  letter,  and  your  subjects  to  their  allegiance.  Your  army, 
told  the  situation  of  the  king  with  tears.  The  though  disbanded,  is  not  dispersed.  Give  me 
assembly  were  so  much  moved,  that  they  sent  your  commission,  and  I  will  carry  your  standard 
the  earl  of  Feversham  with  200  of  the  guards  to  through  England,  and  drive  before  you  the 
protect  him.  His  instructions  were  to  rescue  Dutch  and  their  prince.'  The  king  replied 'that 
him  from  danger,  and  afterwards  to  attend  him  he  believed  it  might  be  done :  but  that  it  wcMild 
to  the  sea  coast,  should  he  choose  to  retire  abroad,  raise  a  civil  war,  and  he  would  not  do  so 
He  decided,  however,  to  return  to  London ;  much  mischief  to  a  nation,  that  would  so  soon 
when  the  prince  of  Orange  sent  a  messenger  to  come  to  their  senses  again.'    Middleton  urged 
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his  s^ajy  though  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  king-  theirs.'    Upon  this,  after  a  long  debate  of  both 

dom.    'Your  majesty/  said  he,  'may  throw  houses,  a  new  sovereign  was  preferred  to  a  regent, 

things  into  confusion  bv  your  departure ;  hut  it  by  a  majority  of  two  voices.  It  was  agreed,  that 

will  be  but  the  anarchy  of  a  month :  a  new  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  should  reign 

government  will  soon  be  settled,  and  you  and  jointly  as  king  and  queen  of  England ;  while  the 

your  fiimily  will  be  ruined.'    These  spirited  re-  administration  of  government  should  be  placed 

monstrances  had  no   effect  upon  James.     He  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  only.    The  marquis 

resolved  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  and,  having  com-  of  Halifax,  as  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords,  made 

municated  his  design  to  a  few  of  his  friends,  he  a  solemn  tender  of  the  crown  to  their  highnesses, 

passed,  at  midnight,  through  the  back  door  of  in  the  name  of  the  peers  and  commons  of 

the  house  where  he  lodged,  and  vrith  his  son  England.    The  prince  accepted  the  offer;  ami 

the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  Biddulph  one  of  his  that  very  day,  February  13th,  1689,  William 

servants,  went  in  a  boat  to  a  smack  which  lav  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of 

waiting  for  him  without  the  fort  of  Sheemess.  A  England. 

hard  ^e  compelled  them  to  bear  up  toward  4.  The  history  of  Grtat  Britain  from  the 
Leigh,  and  to  anchor  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  Revolution  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
coast,  under  the  lee  of  the  land.  When  the  gale  Bruntwiek, — ^Though  Mary  had  a  share  of  the 
slackened,  they  passed  through  seven  ships  at  royal  title,  and  her  name  and  effigy  were  impressed 
anchor  in  the  Downs;  but,  unable  to  fetch  Calais,  on  the  coin,  she  never  possessed  either  the  autho- 
she  bore  away  for  Boulogne,  and  anchored  before  rity  of  a  queen,  or  the  influence  of  a  wife.  Her 
Ambleteuse.  The  king  landed  at  three  o'clock  easy  temper  had  lone  been  subdued  by  the  stern 
in  the  morning  of  Tues&v,  December  25th ;  and,  seventy  of  a  husband  who  had  very  few  amiable 
taking  post,  soon  joined  his  queen  at  St  Ger-  qualities.  Being  brought  up  almost  under  his 
mains.  tuition,  and  confined  in  every  thing  to  his  orders, 
James  having  thus  abandoned  his  dominions,  she  was  accustomed  to  adopt  implicitly  his 
the  prince  of  Orange,  by  the  advice  of  the  house  of  political  maxims  and  even  his  thoughts:  she 
loros,  the  only  remaining  branch  of  the  legislature,  therefore  soon  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  conse- 
was  de^tired  to  summon  a  parliament ;  but,  unwil-  quence  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  William  III. 
ling  to  act  upon  so  imperfect  an  authority,  be  con-  began  his  reign  with  issuing  a  proclamation  for 
vened  all  the  members  who  had  sat  in  the  house  continuing  all  Protestants  that  had  been  in  place 
of  commons  during  any  parliament  of  Charles  II.  on  the  first  of  the  preceding  December.  On  the 
To  these  were  added  the  mayor,  aldermen,  17th  he  formed  his  privy  council,  and,  to  gratify 
and  fifty  of  the  common  council  of  London.  The  as  many  as  possible  of  his  friends,  the  several 
prince,  thus  supported,  wrote  circular  letters  to  public  boards,  and  even  the  chancery,  were  put 
the  counties  and  corporations  of  England  to  call  mio  commission.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  who 
a  new  parliament.  The  house  being  met,  which  had  violently  opposed  the  elevation  of  William, 
was  mostly  composed  of  the  Whig  party,  thanks  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  adhered  to 
were  given  to  the  prince  of  Orange  for  the  his  views,  were  made  secretaries  of  state.  The 
deliverance  he  had  brought  them ;  after  which  marquis  of  Halifax,  and  the  earl  of  Danby, 
tfaey  proceeded  to  settle  the  kingdom.  A  vote  though  rivals  in  policy,  were  admitted  into  the 
soon  passed  both  houses,  that  king  James  II ,  cabinet;  the  first  as  lord  privy  seal,  the  second 
living  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  as  president  of  the  council.  Ilis  Dutch  friends, 
of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  in  ue  mean  time,  were  not  forgotten  by  the  king. 
between  dhe  king  and  his  people,  and  having,  Bentinck,  his  favorite,  was  made  a  privy  counsel- 
by  the  advice  of  Jesuits,  and  other  wicked  per-  lor,  groom  of  the  stole,  and  privy  purse.  Auver- 
sonSy  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  with-  querque  was  appointed  master  of  the  horse ; 
drawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated  Zuylstein  received  the  office  of  master  of  the 
the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  robes ;  and  Schomberg  was  placed  at  the  head 
vacant.  The  king  being  thus  deposed,  William,  of  the  ordnance.  Though  these  instances  of 
after  some  discussion,  was  appointed  his  sue-  gratitude  were,  no  doubt,  necessary  to  William, 
cessor.  Proposals  were  made  for  electing  a  the  nation  was  displeased  at  them.  The  king, 
regent.  Others  were  for  investing  the  princess  who  had  been  bred  a  Calvinist,  was  also  very 
of  Orange  with  regal  power,  and  declaring  the  strongly  inclined  to  favor  that  sect.  Finding, 
young  prince  supposititious.  To  each  of  these  therefore,  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England 
propositions  William,  however,  opposed  a  de-  little  inclined  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new 
cided  negative.  *  He  had  been  called  over,*  he  government,  he  began  openly  to  indulge  his  pre- 
said,  *  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  British  judices  in  favor  of  the  dissenters.  Having  come 
nation,  and  had  happily  effected  his  purpose ;  to  the  house  of  lords,  to  pass  some  bills,  on  the 
he  had  heard  of  several  schemes  proposed  16th  March, he  made  a  speech,  urging  the  neces- 
for  the  establishment  of  their  government :  and,  if  sity  of  admitting  all  Protestants  indiscriminately 
they  chose  a  regent,^  he  thought  it  incumbent  into  the  public  service.  He  informed  them,  that 
upon  bim  to  inform  them,  that  he  would  not  be  he  was  employed  in  filling  up  the  vacancies  in 
that  regent ;  also  that  he  would  not  accept  of  the  offices  of  trust ;  and  he  hoped  that  they  were  sen^ 
CMOwn  under  the  princess  his  wife,  though  he  was  sible  of  the  necessity  of  a  law*  to  settle  the  oaths 
convinced  of  her  merits ;  that  therefore,  if  either  to  be  taken  by  such  persons  as  should  be  ad- 
of  these  schemes  was  adopted,  he  could  give  mitted  into  place.  As  he  doubted  not,  he  said, 
them  no  assistance  in  the  settlement  of  the  na-  that  they  would  sufficiently  provide  against 
tion  ;  but  would  return  home  to  his  own  country,  Papists,  so  he  liO])cd  that  they  would  leave  room 
satisfied  with  his  aims  to  secure  the  freedom  of  for  Uie  admission  of  all  Protestants  that  were  able 
Vol.  X.  2  F 
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andwilliagto  serve.  Tliis  equitable  proposal  was  tbey  bad  reposed  io  biniy  and  a  couveniion  was 
rejected  witli  ve)iemeuce.     The  adherents  of  tiie  ordered  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  Hth  of 
church  complained  that  the  ruin  which  they  feared  March :  in  which  it  was  provided  that  no  excep- 
from  the  Papists,  in  the  preceding  reign,  was  now  tion  or  limitation  whatever  should  be  made  as  to 
to  be  dreaded  from  the  Protestant  dissenters.  They  religion,  except  that  the  members  should  be 
affirmed  that,  if  the  established  religion  was  to  Protestants.    A  secession,  however,  .was  madr 
be  destroyed,  it  mattered  little  by  whose  hands  from  this  convention,  in  favor  of  James.    The 
it  must  fall.    A  bill,  brought  in  by  the  ministry  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  earl  of  Balcarras,an. 
for  abrogating  the  former  oaths  of  supremacy  and  the  viscount  Dundee,  were  authorised  by  an 
allegiance,  was  therefore  rejected.     An  attempt  instrument  si'^eJ  by  the  late  king,  at  that  time  m 
to  dispense  with  the  sacramental  test  was  also  Ii-eland,  to  call  a  convention  of  the  states  at  Stir- 
made  without  success.   The  court  party  proposed  ling.    But  this  measure  was  defeated,  first  Iiy 
that  any  man  should  be  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  wavering  disposition  of  the  marquis  of  Atboi, 
any  office,  by  producing  a  certificate  of  his  having  and  afterwards  by  the  delay  and  folly  of  the  rest 
received  the  sacrament  in  any  Protestant  con-  of  the  party.    At  last  Dundee,  being  alarmed  by 
gregation.     But  this  proposition  was  rejected  in  rnformation  of  a  design  formed  by  the  conre- 
&ie  house  of  lords  by  a  great  majority.   William  nanters  to  assassinate  him,  left  Edinburgh  at  th*: 
repeated  his  attempts  of  a  comprehension;  but  head  of  fifiy  horse.     When  he  passed  under  the 
he  was  ultimately  unsuccessful,  and,  in  the  coro-  walls  of  the  castle,  the  duke  of  Gordon,  who 
nation  oath,  the  church  party  inserted  a  clause  held  that  place,  and  favored  the  cause  of  James, 
binding  the  king  to   maintain   the   Protestant  called  him  to  a  conference.    He  scrambled  up 
religion  '  as  established  by  law.*    To  this  clause  the  precipice,  and  informed  the  duke  of  his  de- 
William  is  said  to  have  discovered  an  apparent  signs  in  favor  of  the  late  king.    He  conjured 
unwillingness  to  swear,  and  his  government  was,  him  to  hold  out  the  castle,  under  a  certainty  of 
for  some  time,  but  in  a  very  tottering  condition,  being  relieved.    The  novelty  of  the  sight  col- 
Eitber  through  want  of  health,  or  inclination,  the  lected  multitudes  of  spectators.    The  convention 
king  interfered  but  little  in  the  affairs  of  the  was  alarmed.    The  president  ordered  the  doon 
nation.  Ireland  was  strangely  neglected.  Halifax  to  be  locked,  and  the  keys  to  be  laid  upon  the 
and  Danby,  who  had,  in  a  manner,  raised  the  table.    The  drums  were  beat  to  alarm  toe  town, 
king  to  the  throne,  caballed  with  his  enemies.  A  number  of  ill  armed  retainers  were  gathered 
They  perceived  that  the  people  were  beginning  together  in  the  street  by  the  earl  of  Leven.  Dun- 
to  be  discontented ;  and  that  every  thing  seemed  dee,  in  the  mean  time,  rode  off  with  his  p^^y ; 
to  indicate  another  change.     Halifax  himself  but,  when  they  found  themselves  secure,  the  duke 
declared,  that,  were  James  to  conform,  he  could  of  Hamilton  adjourned  the  convention ;  which 
not  be  kept  four  months  from  re-ascending  his  relieved  the  adherents  of  James  from  appreheo- 
throne.    From  these  apparent  discontents  of  the  sions  for  their  own  safety.    Fifty  members  retired 
nation,  the  friends  and  emissaries  of  James  as  from  Edinburgh;  and  that  circumstance  pmcured 
sumed  more  boldness.    They  tampered  with  the  a  unanimity  in  all  the  succeeding  resolutions 
servants  of  the  crown,  and  inflamed  the  army,  of  the  convention.    Soon  after  this  it  was  deter 
The  former  they  alarmed  with  the  prospect  of  a  mined,  in  a  committee,  that  James  had  '  fore- 
sudden  change ;  the  latter  they  roused  into  indig-  faulted*  his  right  to  the  throne,  which  was  thereby 
nation  by  the  manifest  preference  given  by  Wil-  become  vacant.      This  resolution  was  approved 
liam  to  his  countrymen  the  Dutch.  by  the  convention,  and  another  was  drawn  up 
Though  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  did  not  at  first  for  raising  William  and  Mary  to  the  vacant 
recognise  the  authority  of  William,  yet  the  party  throne ;   in  consequence  of  which  tbey  were 
of  James  never  attained  sufficient  strength  to  be  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  on  the  llth  of  April^ 
of  any  effectual  service  to  him  in  that  kingdom.  1689. 

Tliirty  Scotch  peers,  and  nearly  eighty  gentlemen.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  still  retained  fin 
then  in  London,  had  waited,  m  the  beginning  of  king  James,  by  the  duke  of  Gordon ;  but  de- 
January,  on  the  prince  of  Orange.  Without  any  spairing  of  any  relief,  and  pressed  by  a  siege,  be 
authority  from  the  regency  still  subsisting  in  surrendered  it  on  the  13th  of  June;  and  the 
Edinburgh,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  adherents  of  James,  greatly  disconcerted  at  this 
of  convention,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  a  misfortune,  now  turned  their  eyes  to  the  ris- 
formal  manner,  asked  ttieir  advice.  He  with-  count  Dundee.  That  nobleman,  having  been  io 
drew,  and  they  adjourned  to  the  council  chamber  vain  ureed  by  the  convention  to  return,  they  bad 
at  Whitehall.  The  duke  of  Hamilton,  being  declared  a  fugitive,  an  out-law,  and  a  rebel: 
chosen  president,  explained  the  distracted  state  and  general  Mackay  had  been  sent  to  Scotland 
of  Scotland.  He  represented  that  disorders,  by  William,  with  four  regiments  of  foot,  and 
anarchy,  and  confusion,  prevailed ;  and  he  urged  one  of  dragoons,  to  support  his  interests.  Duo- 
the  necessity  of  placing  power  somewhere,  till  a  dee,  being  apprised  of^his  design  to  sxirprise  hitn, 
convention  of  the  states  should  be  called  to  form  retired  to  the  Grampian  ]yiountains  with  a  few 
a  lasting  and  solid  settlement.  When  the  heads  horse  :  thence  he  marched  to  Gordon  Castle, 
of  their  address  to  the  prince  of  Orange  were  where  he  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  DunfennUne 
settled,  and  ordered  to  be  ingrossed,  the  earl  of  with  fifty  gentlemen.  He  then  passed  tbroogb 
Arran  unexpectedly  arose,  and  proposed  to  invite  the  county  of  Murray  to  Inverness.  He  now(8ih 
back  the  king.  The  meeting,  however,  adhered  May)  wrote  letters,  horn  Badenoch,  to  the  chiefe 
to  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  waited  on  him  in  of  all  the  clans,  appointing  them  to  meet  at  i 
a  body,  requesting  him  to  take  the  administration  general  rendezvous  in  Locbaber,  on  the  18di 
into  his  bar 'Is.    He  thanked  them  for  the  trust  the  same  month.    In  the  mean  ti«Df,  passing 
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suddenly  thrfMigfa  Athol,  he  surprised  the  town  of  massacre;  and  the  Papists  expected  everyday 
Perth,  and,  in  hopes  of  gaining^  to  his  party  the  to  be  invaded  by  the  joint  forces  of  the  English 
two  troops  of  Scotch  dragoons  who  lay  at  and  Dutch.  Their  terrors,  however,  were  ill 
Dundee,  he  marched  suddenly  to  that  place :  founded ;  for  though  Tyrconnel  sent  several 
but  the  fidelity  of  captain  Balfour,  who  com  messages  to  the  prince,  that  he  was  ready  to  de- 
manded them,  disappomted  his  views.  Having  liver  up  the  kingdom  to  any  force  that  might 
raised  the  land-tax  as  he  passed,  Dundee  returned  make  a  surrender  decent,  his  offers  were  always 
through  Athol  and  Rannoch  to  hold  the  diet  of  rejected.  William  was  persuaded  by  the  mar- 
rendezvous  at  Lochaber.  Here  he  was  reinforced  quis  of  Halifax,  that,  should  Ireland  yield,  no 
by  several  Highland  chieftains,  so  that  his  army  pretence  could  remain  for  keeping  an  army  in 
amounted  to  1500  men.  With  this  force  he  pay ;  that  then,  having  no  force  to  compel  alle- 
pursued  Mackay  for  four  days.  Soon  after,  giance,  he  might  as  easily  be  turned  out  as  he 
oowever,  Dundee  found  himself  surrounded  with  had  been  brought  into  the  country;  that  the 
manj  difficulties.  The  officers  of  the  Scotch  English  nation  could  never  remain  long  in  a 
dragoons,  who  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  state  of  good  humor ;  and  that  he  might  perceive 
him,  wrote  him  false  intelligence^  as  au  excuse  they  alr^y  began  to  be  discontented.  These  insi- 
for  Jbeir  own  fears ;  and  the  natives  of  the  low  dious  arguments  induced  William  to  neglect  Ire- 
country,  who  served  in  his  army,  quitted  him  land  until  Tyrconnel  affected  to  adhere  to  James. 
without  leave.  At  last,  he  himself  fell  tick.  Hie  whole  military  force  of  the  kingdom  at  that 
while  fiiackay  hovered  on  his  rear.  A  slight  time  amounted  only  to  4000  men,  and  of  these 
skirmish  happened,  in  which  the  Highlanders  only  600  were  in  Dublin.  But  an  half-armed 
prevailed ;  but  they  lost  their  baggage  during  rabble,  rather  than  an  army,  was  now  suddenly 
the  action.  .  Dundee  at  length  arrived  at  Ruth-  raised  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Having 
Ten ;  bat  Blackay,  being  reinforced  with  a  body  no  pay  from  t^  king,  they  regarded  no  disci- 
of  1200  men,  advanced  against  him,  and  otoer  pline,  and  subsisted  by  depredation.  The  Pro- 
regiments  had  arrived  at  Perth  and  Dumblain.  testants  in  the  north  armea  themselves  in  the.r 
The  Highlanders  now  deserted  every  night  by  own  defence;  and  the  ciw  of  Londonderry,  rely* 
Irandiedi;  their  gallant  leader  himaelf'^was  forced  ing  on  its  situation,  ana  a  slight  wall,  shut  its 
to  retire  to  Lochaber,  where  only  200  of  his  gates  against  the  newly  raised  army.  Protestant 
whole  force  remained  with  him;  and,  to  com-  parties  in  the  mean  time  rose  every  where,  de- 
plete his  misfoitones,  he  receiv^  at  the  same  time  daring  their  resolution  to  unite  in  selfniefenoe, 
news  of  the  sunender  of  the  castle  of  Edin-  to  preserve  the  Protestant  religion,  to  continue 
bofgh.  their  dependence  on  England,  and  to  promote 

Chi  the  23rd  of  June  letters  arrived  from  king  the  meeting  of  a  free  parliament.    To  preserve 

James,  with  a  promise  of  immediate  succours  appearances,  William  sent  general  Hamilton,  an 

from  Ireland ;  upon  which  Dundee  ordered  the  Irishman  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  treat  with 

neighbouring  clans  to  assemble  round  his  stan-  Tyrconnel ;  but,  instead  of  persuading  that  lord 

daid.  But  sUll  he  had  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  to  yield  to  William,  this  messenger  advised  him 

mere  bodies  of  his  men  with  which  he  could  pro-  to  adhere  to  James.    In  the  mean  time  James 

secute  the  war.    The  Highlanders  were  armed  himself  assured  the  lord  deputy    that  he  was 

only  with  their  own  weapons,  and  he  had  not  ready  to  sail  from  Brest  with  a  powerful  arma^ 

more  than  forty  pounds  of  powder  in  his  whole  ment ;  and  Hamilton,  assuming  spirit  from  the 

army.  All  difficulties,  however,  were  surmounted  hopes  of  this  aid,  marched  against  the  northern 

by  tibe  active  spirit  of  the  general,  for  whom  the  insurgents.    They  were  routed  with  consider- 

army  entertained  an  enthusiastic  zeal.    On  the  able  slaughter  at  Drumore ;  and  Hilsborough, 

17th  July  he  met  the  king's  forces  under  general  where  they  had  fixed  their  head  quarters,  was 

Mackay,  near  the  pass  of  Killicranky.    An  en-  taken  witnout  resistance :  the  city  of  London- 

gagement  ensued,  in  which  the   Highbinders  derry,  however,  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last 

were  victorious  :  2000  of  Mackay 's  men  were  extremity.    On  the  7th  of  March,  1689,  James 

lost  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  pursuit ;  but  the  embarked  at  Brest.    The  expedition  consisted 

victory  cost  the  Highlanders  dear,  for  their  brave  of  fourteen  ships  of  war,  six  frigates,  and  three 

general  wss  mortally  wounded.    He  survived  fire-ships:  1200of  his  native  subjects  in  the  pay 

the  battle  however,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  of  France,  and  100  French  officers.    He  landed 

▼ictoiytokingJames:  he  even  imagined  his  wound  at  Kinsale  without  opposition  on  the  l2th  of 

was  not  mortal ;  but  he  died  the  next  morning  the  month,  and  was  received  with  the  utmost 

at  Blair.  With  him  ended  all  the  hopes  of  James  demonstrations  of  joy.     His  first  care  was  to 

in  Scotland.    Colonel  Cannon,  who  succeeded  secure,  in  the  fort  of  Kinsale,  the  money,  arms, 

Dundee  in  the  command,  possessed  neither  his  and  ammunition,  which  he  brought  from  France; 

popularity  nor  his  abilities.    After  some  insig-  and  put  the  town  in  some  posture  of  defence : 

vficant  actions,  in  which  the  valor  of  the  soldiers  he  then  advanced  to  Cork.    Tyrconnel  arrived 

eras  more  conspicuous  than  the  conduct  of  their  at  this  place  soon  after,  and  brought  intelligence 

leader,  the  Hignlanders  deserted  in  disgust ;  and  of  the  route  at  Drumore.  The  king  was  so  much 

the  war  soon  after  ended  favorably  for  William,  pleased  with  his  attachment  and  services,  tliat 

without  any  repulse  given  to  his  enemies.  ne  created  him  a  duke ;  after  which  he  himself 

Dating  the  troubles,  which  had  terminated  in  advanced  towards  Dublin.    The  condition  of 

placing  William  on  the  throne  of  England,  the  the  multitude,  who  poured  round  him  under  the 

two   parties  in  Ireland  were  kept  in  a  kind  of  name  of  an  army,  was  not  calculated  however  to 

tranquillity  by  their  mutual  fears.    The  Protes-  raise  his  hopes  of  success.    Most  of  them  were 

tants  were  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  another  only  provided  with  clubs;  some  had  sticks  tip 

2F2 
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with  iron ;  and,  even  of  those  who  were  best  of  cruelties  of  the  same  kind  having  been  con. 
anned,  scarcely  two  in  100  had  muskets  fit  mitted  by  the  Papists.  Though  Schomberg  wu 
for  service.  Tneir  very  numbers  distressed  their  an  experienced  general,  who  had  passed  a  Ufe  of 
sovereign,  and  mined  the  country.  James,  in  eighty  years  almost  continually  in  the  field,  he 
foct,  resolved  to  disband  the  greatest  part  of  found  himself  at  a  loss  how  to  carry  on  the  wv 
ihem.  He  reserved  only  fourteen  regiments  of  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  consider  the  dangent 
horse  and  dragoons,  and  thirty-five  regiments  of  that  threatened  the  h^th  of  his  troops  by  cod 
foot;  the  rest  he  ordered  to  their  respective  fining  them  too  long  in  one  place;  and  be  kep* 
homes.  Being  received  at  Dublin,  with  an  ap-  them  in  a  low  moist  camp  near  Dundalk,  almost 
pearance  of  universal  joy,  James  proceeded  without  firing  of  any  kind ;  so  that  the  men  fell 
immediately  to  business.  He  ordered,  by  pro-  into  fevers  and  fluxes,  and  died  in  great  oum- 
clamation,  all  Protestants  who  bad  abandoned  bers.  The  enemy  were  not  less  afflicted  with 
the  kingdom  to  return ;  and,  in  a  second  pro-  similar  disorders.  Both  camps  remained  foi 
clamation,  commanded  all  Papists,  except  those  some  time  in  sight  of  each  other;  and  at  last, 
in  his  army,  to  lay  up  their  arms,  and  put  an  the  rainy  season  approaching,  both  armies 
end  to  the  robberies  and  depredations  which  quitted  their  camps  at  the  same  time,  and  retired 
they  had  committed.  He  raised  the  value  into  winter  quarters.  The  bad  success  of  the 
of  the  currency  by  a  proclamation ;  and  sum-  campaign,  and  the  miserable  state  of  the  Protes- 
moned  a  parliament  to  meet  on  the  7th  of  May.  tants  in  Ireland,  at  length  induced  William  tc 
The  Protestant  clergy  represented  their  g^evances  attempt  their  relief  in  person.  Accordingly  he 
in  an  address;  and  the  university  of  Dublin  left  London  on  the  4th  of  June  1690,  and  arriveo 
appeared  with  complaints  and  congratulations,  at  Carrickfergus  on  the  14th  of  that  month. 
He  assured  the  first  of  his  absolute  protection.  Thence  he  passed  to  Lisbum,  the  head  quartprf 
and  a  full  redress ;  and  he  promised  the  latter  of  the  duke  of  Schomberg,  and  reviewed  his 
not  only  to  defend,  but  even  to  enlarge  their  army  at  Lough-Britland,  consisting  of  36,000 
privileges.  On  the  8th  of  April  James  left  men,  English,  Dutch,  German,  Danes,  and 
Dublin,  resolved  to  lead  his  army  against  the  French.  Being  supplied  with  every  necessary, 
insurgents  in  person.  They  returned  before  and  in  high  health  and  spirits,  they  seemed  abso- 
him,  and  the  king  laid  siege  to  Londonderry,  lutely  certain  of  victory.  The  Iri^  army,  baring 
The  besieged  made  such  a  vigorous  resistance  as  abandoned  Ardee  at  their  approach,  fell  back  to 
has  made  the  place  ever  since  remarkable  {aee  the  south  of  the  Boyne.  On  the  bank  of  that 
Londokderry)  ;  but,  being  reduced  to  the  last  river  they  were  joined  hf  James,  who  had 
extremity,  they  vrould  have  been  obliged  to  sur-  marched  from  Dublin  at  the  head  of  his  French 
render,  had  they  not  been  relieved,  on  the  28th  auxiliaries.  The  banks  of  the  Boyne  were  steep; 
of  Jul^,  by  seven  ships  laden  with  provisions :  the  south  side  hilly,  and  fortified  with  ditebei. 
on  which  the  siege  was  immediately  raised.  The  river  itself  was  deep,  and  it  rote  very  high 
Tlie  distressed  situation  of  James,  and  his  with  the  tide.  These  aavantages  induced  Jamcf 
absolute  dependence  upon  France,  now  drove  ^K>ntrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  officers,  to  keep 
him  into  the  wildest  measures.  He  resolved  to  possession  of  this  post  His  army  was  inferior 
coin  pieces  of  copper,  which  should  be  received  to  his  opponent's  m  numbers,  and  discipline, 
for  silver,  and  the  people  received  this  fictitious  but  flight,  he  thought,  would  dispirit  his  troops, 
coin  in  hopes  of  being  repaid  in  a  more  favor-  and  tarnish  his  own  reputation ;  he  therefore  re- 
able  state  ot  afiairs.  A  tax  of  £20,000  a  month  solved  to  put  the  fate  of  Ireland  to  the  issue; 
was  granted  for  thirteen  months  by  the  parlia-  and  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Boyve  (see  that 
ment ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  king  eudea-  article)  was  fought  on  the  30th  of  June.  While 
voured  to  support  the  former  revenue.  He  his  troops  were  yet  fighting,  he  quitted  his  station; 
opened  a  trade  with  France  to  supply  the  want  and,  leaving  orders  to  guard  the  pass  at  Duleek, 
of  commerce  with  England.  But  the  French,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Dublin.  He  adrised 
knowing  their  own  importance,  and  the  necessity  the  magistrates  of  that  city  to  make  the  bet 
of  the  unfortunate  monarch's  afiairs,  claimed  terms  they  could  with  the  victors ;  and  he  him- 
and  obtained  advantages  in  traffic  which  ofiended  self  set  out  for  Waterford,  where  he  immediately 
his  subjects.  To  add  to  the  distress  of  James,  embarked  for  France.  When  he  first  deserted 
Ireland  was  now  invaded  by  10,000  men  under  his  troops  at  the  Boyne,  O'Regan,  an  old  ItiA. 
the  command  of  the  duke  of'^Schomberg.  They  captain,  was  heard  to  say, '  That,  if  the  English 
appeared  on  the  12th  of  August,  1689,  in  ninety  would  exchange  generals,  the  conquered  am) 
transports,  on  the  coast  of  Donaghadee.  Next  would  fight  them  over  again.'  The  victory  it 
day  Schomberg  landed  without'  opposition  his  the  Boyne  was  by  no  means  decisive,  however, 
army,  horses,  and  tmin  of  artillery.  Having  and  the  friends  of  James  resolved  to  continue 
marched  to  Belfast,  on  the  1 5th,  h^  continued  in  their  opposition  to  William.  Sarsfield,  apopalir 
that  place  four  days  to  refresh  his  troops.  He  and  experienced  general,  put  himself  at  tne  bead 
then  invested  Carrickfergus,  and  threw  into  it  of  the  army  that  had  been  routed  at  the  Boyaet 
1000  bombs,  which  laid  the  houses  in  ashes,  and  went  fiirther  into  the  country  to  defend  the 
The  garrison,  having  spent  their  powder  to  the  banks  of  the  Shannon.  James  appointed  at  this 
last  barrel,  marched  out  with  all  the  honors  of  time  a  French  officer,  M.  St.  Ruth,  to  a  superior 
war.  But  Schomberg's  soldiers  broke  the  capi-  command  over  Sarsfield,  which  gave  the  Irisb 
tulation.  They  disarmed  and  stripped  the  inhn-  universal  discontent.  On  the  other  hand,  R«ne» 
bitants,  without  regard  to  sex  or  quality ;  oven  ral  Ginkle,  who  had  been  appointed  to  command 
women,  stark  naked,  were  publicly  whipped  the  English  army  in  the  absence  of  William, 
between  the  lines ;  and  all  this  under  pretence  advanced  towards  the  Sharmon  to   meet  tlie 
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caemy.  Tlie  only  place  wiiere  it  was  fordable  plied  soon  after  with  the  proclamation :  but 
was  at  Atlilone,  a  strong  walled  town  built  on  Macdonald  of  Glenco  failed  in  submitting  within 
bo*h  sides  of  Uie  river,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  limited  time ;  more,  however,  from  accident 
Jarres*s  friends.  The  English  soon  made  them-  than  desig^.  In  the  end  of  December  he  came 
selves  masters  of  one  side  of  the  river :  but  the  to  colonel  Hill,  who  commanded  the  garrison  in 
opposite  bank,  being  vigorously  defended,  was  Fort  William,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
long  thought  impregnable.  At  length  it  was  the  government.  Hill  having  furnished  Mac- 
resolved  in  a  council  of  war,  that  a  body  of  donsdd  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
troops  should  ford  the  stream  in  the  face  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Argyle,  directed  him  to 
enemy :  who  were  driven  from  their  works.  St.  repair  immediately  to  Inverary,  to  make  his  sub- 
Ruth  marched  his  army  to  their  relief,  but  he  mission  in  a  legal  manner.  The  way  to  Inverary 
came  too  late ;  and  his  own  guns  were  turned  lay  through  almost  impassable  mountains :  the 
against  Him :  upon  which  he  instantly  marched  season  was  extremely  rigorous,  and  the  whole 
to  Aughrim,  at  ten  miles  distance,  where  he  de-  country  covered  with  a  deep  snow.  So  eager, 
termined  to  wait  the  English  army.  Ginklc  did  however,  was  Macdonald  to  take  the  oaths,  be&re 
not  decline  the  combat,  though  he  had  only  the  limited  time  should  expire,  tliat,  though  the 
18,000  men,  while  the  Irish  were  above  25,000  road  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  his  own  house,  he 
strong.  A  desperate  engagement  ensued ;  but  would  not  stop  to  visit  his  family.  After  various 
at  last,  St.  Ruth  being  killed,  his  troops  gave  way  obstructions  he  arrived  at  Inverary.  The  time 
on  all  sides,  and  retrealed  to  Limerick,  where  was  elapsed,  and  the  sheriff  hesitated  to  receive 
they  made  a  brave  and  final  stand,  after  having  his  submission ;  until  Macdonald  prevailed  upon 
lost  nearly  5000  of  their  best  men.  him  by  his  importunities,  and  even  tears.     But 

The  siege  of  Limerick  commenced  August  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  afterwards  eail  of  Stair, 
25th,  1691 ;  and  six  weeks  were  spent  before  the  king  William's  secretary  of  State  for  Scodand, 
place  without  any  decisive  effect.  The  garrison  meanly  took  advantage  of  Macdonald's  neglect- 
was  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  provided  ing  to  take  the  oaths  within  the  time  prescribed ; 
with  all  the  means  of  defence.  The  winter  ap-  and  procured  from  the  king  a  warrant  of  military 
proaching,  Ginkle  had  orders  to  finish  the  war  execution  against  him  and  his  whole  tribe.  As 
upon  any  terms:  he  therefore  offered  such  con-  a  mark  of  his  own  eagerness,  or  to  save  Dal- 
ditions,  as  the  Irish,  had  they  been  victors,  could  rymple,  William  signed  the  warrant,  both  above 
scarcely  have  refused  with  prudence.  He  agreed,  and  below,  with  his  own  hand.  The  secretary, 
rbat  all  in  arms  should  receive  their  pardon :  in  letters  expressive  of  a  brutal  ferocity  of  mind, 
that  their  estates  should  be  restored,  their  attain-  urged  the  officers  who  commanded  in  the  High- 
ders  annulled,  and  their  outlawries  reversed:  lands  to  execute  their  orders  with  the  utmost 
that  none  should  be  liable  for  debts  incurred  rigor.  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  a  captain  in 
through  deeds  done  in  the  course  of  hostilities :  Ajgyle's  regiment,  and  two  subalterns,  were  or- 
that  all  Roman  Catholics  should  enjoy  the  same  dered  with  120  men  to  repair  to  Glenco  on  the 
toleration  with  regard  to  their  religion,  as  in  the  1st  of  February.  Campbell,  being  uncle  to 
reign  of  Charles  II.;  that  no  oaths  but  that  of  young  Macdonald's  wife,  was  received  by  the 
allegiance  should  be  required  of  high  or  low :  father  with  great  friendship  and  hospitality.  The 
and  that  should  the  troops,  or  any  number  of  men  were  treated  in  the  houses  oi  his  tenants 
them,  choose  to  retire  into  any  foreign  service,  with  free  quarters  and  kind  entertainment.  Till 
they  should  be  conveyed  to  the  continent  at  the  the  13th  of  the  month,  the  troops  lived  in  good 
expense  of  king  William.  The  lords  justices  humor  and  familiarity  with  the  people.  "The 
had  arrived  from  Dublin  on  the  1st  of  October,  officers  on  the  very  night  of  the  massacre  passed 
They  signed  the  articles  together  with  Ginkle;  the  evening, and  played  at  cards  in  Macdonald's 
and  thus  the  Irish  Papists  put  a  happy  period  to  house.  In  the  night,  however,  lieutenant  Lind- 
a  war  which  threatened  their  party  with  absolute  say,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  called  in  a  friendly 
ruin.  In  consequence  of  this,  about  14,000  of  manner  at  the  door.  He  was  instantly  admitted : 
thos  *  who  had  fought  for  king  James  went  over  when  Macdonald,  as  he  was  rising,  was  shot 
to  France, having  transports  provided  by  govern-  dead  through  his  back.  His  wife  had  already 
meat  for  conveying  them  thither.  When  they  put  on  her  clothes ;  but  was  stripped  naked  by 
arrived,  James  thanked  them  for  their  loyalty,  the  soldiers,  who  tore  the  rings  off  her  fingers 
and  told  them  that  they  should  still  fight  for  their  with  their  teeth.  The  slaughter  was  now  general, 
old  master;  and  that  he  had  obtained  an  order  To  prevent  the  pity  of  the  soldiers  to  their  hosts, 
from  the  king  of  France  for  their  being  new  their  quaners  haul  been  changed  the  night  before, 
clothed,  and  put  into  quai^crs  of  refreshment.  Neither  age  nor  infirmity  was  spared.  Some 
In  this  manner  all  James*s  ^expectations  from  women,  in  defending  their  children,  were  killed ; 
Ireland  were  entirely  frustrated,  and  the  kingdom  boys,  imploring  mercy,  were  shot  by  officers,  on 
submitted  quietly  to  the  English  government.  whose  knees  they  hung.     In  one  place  nine  per- 

In  the  beginning  of  1692  an  action  of  unex-  sons,  as  they  sat  enjoying  themselves  at  taole, 

ampled  barbarity  disgraced  the  government  of  were  shot  dead  by  the  soldiers.    At  Inveriggen, 

William  in  Scotland.      In   consequence  of  a  in  Campbeirs  own  quarters,  nine  mr  n  were  first 

pacification  with  the  Highlanders,  in  the  pre-  bound  by  the  soldiers,  and  then  shot  at  intervals, 

ceding  August,  a  proclamation  of  indemnity  had  one  by  one.  Nearly  forty  persons  were  massacred 

been  issued  to  such  insurgents  as  should  take  by  the  troops.    Several  who  fled  to  the  moun- 

the  oaths  to  the  king  and  queen,  on  or  before  tains  perished  by  famine  and  the  inclemency  ot 

the  last  day  of  December.    The  chiefs  of  the  the  season :  those  who  escaped  owed  their  lives 

few  tribes  who  had  been  in  arms  for  James  com-  to  a  tempestuous    night    Lieutenant   colonol 
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Hamilton,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  execution  trusty  persons  to  consult  with  the  baimfaed 

from  Dalrymple,  was  on  his  march  with 400 men,  monarch;  and  lord  Preston  and   Mr.  Ashtm 

to  guard  all  the  passes  from  the  valley  of  Glenco ;  were  appointed  for  this  embassy.    Bodi  of  dieai^ 

but  was  obliged  to  stop  by  the  severity  of  the  however,  were  seized  when  they  least  expected 

weather,  which  proved  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  it,  by  order  of  lord  Caermaitheo.    Bocn  were 

the  tribe.    He  entered  the  valley  next  day ;  laid  condemned :    Ashton  being    executed  witfioa) 

the  houses  in  ashes ;  and  carried  away  all  the  making  any  confession ;  bat  loid  Preston  had 

cattle  and  spoil,  which  were  divided  among  the  not  the  same  resolution.    Upon  an  oiler  of  par 

officers  and  soldiers.  don,  he  discovered  a  great  nombcr  of  his  is- 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  it  was  partly  to  sociates ;  amon^  whom  were  the  duke  of  Or- 

efface  the  remembrance  of  this  massacre,  and  mond,  lord  Dartmouth,   and  lord  Clarendoo. 

the  superficial  enquiry  which  afterwards  took  The  French  at  last  became  sensible  of  their  bad 

place  respecting  it,  above-mentioned,  that  the  policy  in  not  having  better  supported  the  cause 

king  caused  his  commissioner  to  declare  in  the  of  James,  and    therefore  resolved  to  make  a 

Scots  parliament,  *  That  if  the  members  found  descent  upon  England  in  his  fitvor.    In  poisn- 

it  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  trade,  that  ance  of  this  scheme,  the  French  king  supplied 

an  act  should  be  passed  for  the  encouragement  Jameswithan  army  consistingofabody  of  French 

of  such  as  should  acquire  and  establish  a  plan-  troops,  some  English  and  Scots  refugees,  and 

tatiou  in  Africa,  America,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Irish  regiments  which  had  been  transported 

t'le  world  where  plantations  might  be  lawfully  into   France  from   Linftrick.   This  army  was 

acquired,  his  majesty  was  willing  to  declare  assembled  between  Cherbourg  and  La  Uogue, 

he  would  grant  to  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  and    commanded   by  king  James  in  person, 

in  favor  of  these  plantations,  such  rights  and  More  than   300  transports  were  provided  for 

privileges  as  he  granted,  in  like  cases,  to  the  sub-  landing  it  on  the  opposite  coast;  and  Tourville, 

jects  of  his  other  dominions/    Relying  on  this,  the  French  admiral,  at  the  head  of  sixty-three 

and  other  flattering  promises,  the  nobility  and  ships  of  the  line,  was  appointed  to  fiivor  the 

gentry  of  Scotland  advanced  £400,000  towards  attempt     His  orders  were,  at  all  events,  to 

the  establishment  of  a  company  for  carrying  on  attack  the  enemy,  in  case  ibsj  should  oppose 

an  East  and  West  India  trade ;  and  1200  vete-  him;  so  that  every  thing  promised  the  banished 

rans,  who  had  served  in  king  William's  wars,  king  a  change  of  fortune.    These  preparations 

were  sent  to  effect  a  settlement  on  the  peninsula  were  soon  known  at  the  English  court,  &nd  eveiy 

of  Darien.    See  that  article.    But  the  new  precaution  taken  for  a  vigorous  opposition.    The 

settlers  were  soon  abandoned  to  their  fate,  though  machinations  of  the  banished  king's  adherents 

many  of  them  had  been  covered  with  wounds  were  discovered  to  the  English  ministrf.  The  doke 

in  fighting  his  battles.    The  disappointment  of  of  Marlborough,  lord  Gk>dolnhin,  and  even  the 

the  people,  upon  receiving  authentic  accounts  princess  Anne  herself,  were  violendy  suspected 

of  the  ruin  of^  dieir  colony,  was  great  and  uni-  of  disaffection ;    preparations,   however,  were 

versal.    The  whole  nation  seemed  to  join  in  the  made  with  great  tranquillity  and  resolution,  to 

clamor  that  was  raised  against  theii  new  sove-  resist  the  growing  storm.    Admiral  Russel  was 

reign.  ordered  to  put  to  sea  with  all  pMsible  expedi- 

The  reduction  of  Ireland,  and  the  dispersion  tion;  and  he  soon  appeared  with  ninety-aini 
of  the  HigUand  chieftains  who  fiivored  his  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  firenriiipi. 
cause,  did  not  entirely  exterminate  the  hopes  of  At  the  head  of  this  formidable  fleet,  he  set  sail 
James.  His  chief  expectations  were  now  round-  for  the  coast  of  France;  and  near  La  Hogne 
ed  on  a  conspiracy  among  his  English  adherents,  discovered  the  enemy,  who  prepared  to  give  him 
and  in  the  succours  promised  by  the  French  battle.  The  engagement  began  between  the 
king.  A  plot  was  first  formed  in  Scotland  by  two  admirals,  with  great  fuir,  on  Ihunday 
Sir  James  Montgomery;  a  person,  who,  from,  morning.  May  19th,  1692;  and  the  rest  of  the 
being  an  adherent  to  William,  now  turned  fleet  soon  followed  their  example.  The  battle 
against  him :  but  the  project  was  ill  contrived,  lasted  for  ten  hours ;  but  at  last  victory  declared 
and  altogether  an  abortion.  To  this  another  on  the  side  of  numbers;  the  French  fled  for  Coo- 
succeeded,  which  seemed  to  threaten  more  Quet  road,  having  lost  four  ships  in  the  first 
serious  consequences,  as  it  vns  managed  by  the  clay's  action.  The  pursuit  continued  for  two 
Whig  party,  who  were  the  most  formidable  in  the  days;  three  French  ships  of  the  line  were  de- 
state.  A  number  of  these  joined  themselves  to  stroyed  the  next  day ;  end  eighteen  more,  which 
the  Tories,  and  both  made  advances  to  the  ad-  had  taken  refuge  ifi  the  bay  of  La  Hogue,  were 
herents  of  the  late  king.  They  assembled  to-  burnt  by  Sir  George  Rooke.  Thus  were  aU  the 
gether :  and  the  restilt  of  their  deliberations  was,  French  preparations  frustrated ;  and  so  decisire 
that  the  restoration  of  James  was  to  be  effected  was  the  olow,  that  from  this  time  France  long 
entirely  by  foreign  forces;  that  he  should  sail  relinquished  all  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
for  Scotland,  and    be  there   joined  by  5000  ocean. 

Swedes ;  who,  because  they  were  of  the  protes-        This  decisive  victory  over  the  French  fleet 

tant  religion,  would,  it  was  thought,  remove  a  part  also  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  James.    No 

of  the  odium  which  attended  an  invasion  by  further  attempts  were  made  in  his  fiivor,  except 

forei^ers ;    it   was    concerted    that  assistance  some  plots  to  assassinate  king  William,  which 

should  at  the  same  time  be  sent  from  France,  ended  only  in   the  destruction  of  those  who 

and  that  full  liberty  of  conscience  should  Ijc  formed  them.     But  it  was  never  fitirly  prored 

proclaimed  throujihont  tho  kini^dorn.     To  sax e  that  James  countenanced  these  plots.    In  1657 

lime,  it  was  resolved  lo  si-.i  1  over  to  France  two  the  abbe  de  Polignac,  ambassador  from  France 
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HI  Poland,  inforined  liis  court,  that  thoughts  One  of  his  chief  motives  for  accepting  the 
were  entertained  of  electing  the  late  king  of  crown  had  been  to  engage  England  more  deeply 
Great  Britain,  king  of  Poland.  Louis  XIV.  in  the  concerns  of  Europe ;  and  all  his  policy 
eagerly  reconunended  this  honor  to  James,  but  he  consisted  in  forming  alliances  against  France, 
himself  steadily  refused  it.  He  told  them,  that  But  many  of  tlie  English  had  no  such  animosity 
'  he  should  ever  retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  against  the  French.  These,  therefore,  considered 
his  friends  in  Poland.  But  that  his  acceptance  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  sacrificed  to  foreign 
of  any  other  sceptre  would  amount  to  an  abdi-  connexions ;  and  complained  that  the  continental 
catioQ  of  that  wnich  he  deemed  his  right.  That  war  fell  most  heavily  on  them.  At  last  William 
therefore  he  was  resolved  to  remain  in  his  pre-  became  fatigued  with  the  opposition  and  bicker- 
sent  forlorn  condition,  possessing  less  hopes  ings  of  his  parliament.  He  admitted  every  restraint 
than  ever  of  being  restored,  rather  than  to  do  upon  the  prerogative  in  England,  upon  condi- 
the  least  act  of  prejudice  to  his  family.'  The  tion  of  being  properly  supplied  with  the  means 
same  year,  at  an  interview  between  king  William  of  humbling  France.  For  the  prosecution  of 
and  Louis,  the  latter  proposed  that  the  prince  of  the  French  war,  the  sums  granted  were  indeed 
Wales,  James's  son,  snould  succeed  to  the  thrane  incredible.  Now  began  the  operations  of  the 
of  England,  after  the  death  of  William.  The  never-terminable  national  debt  The  parliament, 
king  with  some  hesitation  agreed  to  this  request,  not  contented  with  furnishing  such  sums  of  money 
He  even  engaged  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  as  they  were  capable  of  raising  hy  the  taxes  of 
act  of  settlement;  and  to  declare,  by  another,  the  year,  mortgaged  those  taxes;  Entt  irregularly 
the  prince  of  Wales  siJboessor  to  the  throne,  and  temporarily,  then  in  a  more  systematic  and 
Even  this  proposal,  however,  was  rejected  by  permanent  manner.  The  war  with  France  con- 
the  high-minded  James.  He  told  the  king  tinned  during  the  greatest  part  of  this  reign;  but 
of  France,  that,  though  he  could  suffer  with  at  length  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  put  an 
patience  the  usurpation  of  his  nephew  upon  end  to  those  contentions,  in  which  England  had 
his  right,  he  would  never  permit  his  own  engaged  without  policy,  and  came  off  without 
son  to  be  guilty  of  the  same  injustice.  He  advantage.  In  tne  general  pacification,  her 
urged,  that,  should  the  son  reign  in  his  Other's  interest  seemed  entirely  deserted ;  and  for  all 
lifetime,  that  circumstance  wonid  amount  to  a  the  treasures  she  had  sent  to  the  continent,  and 
formal  renunciation.  That  the  prince  of  Wales,  all  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  there,  the 
by  succeeding  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  would  only  equivalent  received  was  an  acknowledg- 
yield  his  sole  right  which  was  that  of  his  fiither,  ment  of  William's  title  from  the  king  of  France 
&c.  From  this  time  James  seems  to  have  re-  The  king,  however,  being  freed  from  a  foreign 
linqttished  every  hope  of  his  restoration,  and  to  war,  now  set  himself  to  strengthen  his  authority 
have  resigned  himself  entirely  to  the  austerities  at  home.  He  at  first  earnesUy  wished  to  keep 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  that  melancholy  up  those  forces  which  had  been  granted  him 
which  superstition,  as  well  as  his  uncommon  during  the  time  of  danger.  The  commons 
misfortunes,  had  impressed  on  his  mind.  In  the  however,  to  hi^  great  mortincation,  passed  a  vote, 
beginning  o(  September,  1701,  when  he  was,  that  all  soldiers  in  the  English  pay,  exceeding 
according  to  his  oaily  custom,  at  public  prayers,  7000  men,  should  be  forthwith  disbanded ;  and 
he  fell  suddenly  into  a  lethargy ;  and,  though  he  that  those  retained  should  be  natural  bom  sub- 
recovered  his  senses  soon  after,  he  languished  jects  of  England.  With  this  vote  the  king  was 
bot  for  a  few  days,  and  expired  on  the  6th  of  so  exceedingly  displeased,  that  he  is  said  at  one 
that  month.  The  French  king,  with  great  hu-  time  to  have  formed  a  design  of  abandoning  the 
nuuiity,  paid  him  several  visits  during  his  sick-  government.  From  this,  however,  his  ministers 
Dess ;  and  exhibited  every  symptom  of  compas-  diverted  him,  and  even  persuaded  him  to  pass 
sion,  affection,  and  respect.  On  the  last  occasion  the  bill.  These  altercations  continued  during 
of  this  kind  he  said  to  the  dying  James,  '  I  jthe  remainder  of  king  William's  reign.  He 
come  to  acquaint  you.  Sir,  that  when  God  shall  considered  the  commons  as  a  body  of  men  am- 
please  to  call  your  majesty  from  this  world,  I  bitious  of  power,  and  bent  upon  obstructing  all 
shall  take  your  fiunily  under  my  protection,  and  his  projects  to  secure  the  liberties  of  Europe  : 
acknowledge  your  son,  as  he  then  will  certainly  he  veered  to  \Vhigs  and  Tories  indiscriminately, 
be,  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  as  interest  or  the  immediate  exigence  demanded; 
Though  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  La  and  evidently  considered  England  as  a  place  ol 
Hogue  had  put  king  William  out  of  all  danger  labor,  anxiety,  and  altercation.  When  he  had 
from  any  further  attempts  from  that  quarter,  he  any  time  for  relaxation,  he  retired  to  Loo  in  Hol- 
by  DO  means  possessed  his  throne  with  tranquil-  land,  where,  among  a  few  friends,  he  indulged 
lity.  The  want  of  a  common  enemy  produced  in  those  festivities  which  he  relished.  Here 
dissensions  among  the  people,  and  William  he  planned  the  different  successions  of  the  prin- 
began  to  find  as  much  uneasiness  from  his  par-  ces  of  Europe,  and  labored  to  undermine  the 
liament  at  home  as  from  an  enemy  in  the  field,  schem^  and  the  power  of  Louis,  his  rival  in  poli- 
Thi3  uneasiness  vras  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  tics  ana  fame.  W  illiam  indeed  could  scarcely  live 
death  of  his  queen,  who  was  taken  off  by  the  without  being  at  variance  with  the  French  coUrt. 
small  pox  on  the  28th  December,  1694.  For  Peace  had  hardly  been  concluded  with  that 
•ome  time  he  was  under  a  sincere  concern  for  nation,  when  he  began  to  think  of  resources 
her  loss;  but  he  soon  lost  all  other  anxieties  for  carrying  on  a  new  war,  and  for  inlisting 
in  the  greatness  of  his  apprehension  for  the  his  Enprlish  subjects  in  a  continental  confede- 
balance  of  power,  and  the  fluctuating  interests  racy.  Several  arts  were  used  for  inducing  the 
of  Europe.  people  to  second  his  aims;  and    the  whole 
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mtion  seemed  at  last  to  join  in  desiring  a  new  possession  of  a  great  pait  of  the  Spanali  domi- 
FrencK  war.  He  bad  been  in  Holland  conceit-  nions ;  witb  designing  to  invade  tbe  Ubeities  of 
ing  with  his  allies  operations  for  a  new  campaign.  Europe,  to  obstniet  the  freedom  of  naTigatioo 
He  had  engaged  in  a  negociation  with  the  prince  and  commerce ;  and  with  having  offeced  an  qd- 
of  Hesse ;  who  assured  him,  that,  if  he  would  pardonable  insult  to  the  queen  and  her  duone, 
besiege  and  take  Cadiz,  the  admiral  of  Castile  by  acknowledging  the  title  of  die  inetender. 
and  several  other  grandees  of  Spain  would  de-  lliis  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  England 
dare  for  the  house  of  Austria.  The  elector  of  v?as  seconded  by  similar  declarations  of  the 
Hanover  had  resolved  to  concur  in  the  same  Dutch  and  Gennans.  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
measures ;  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  prince  power  had  been  greatly  drcumscribed  by  Wii- 
Louis  of  Baden,  undertook  to  invest  Landau,  liam,  expected  on  the  death  of  the  latter  to 
while  the  emperor  promised  to  send  a  powerful  enter  on  a  field  open  for  new  conciuests  and 
reinforcement  into  Italy :  but  death  put  a  period  fiune.  At  the  news  of  the  English  numardi's 
to  these  mighty  projects.  William  was  naturally  death,  he  could  not  suppress  his  rapture ; 
of  a  feeble  constitution :  and  it  was  by  this  time  the  people  of  Paris,  ana  indeed  through 
almost  exhausted.  He  had  endeavoured  to  the  whole  kingdom^  testified  their  joy  in  the 
repair  his  health,  pr  at  least  to  conceal  its  decays,  most  public  manner.  At  seeing,  therefore,  such 
by  exercise  and  riding.  On  the  21st  February,  a  combination  against  him,  the  Frencn  monarch 
1702,  in  passing  to  Hampton  Court  from  Ken-  was  filled  with  indignation ;  but  his  resentment 
sington,  his  hors^  fell  under  him ;  and  he  was  fell  chiefly  on  the  Dutch.  He  declared  with 
thrown  with  such  violence,  that  his  collar-bone  great  emotion,  that  as  for  those  gentlemen  ped- 
was  fractured.  Being  nearest  the  palace  at  lars,  the  Dutch,  they  should  one  day  repent  meir 
Hampton,  the  fracture  was  reduced  there ;  but  insolence  and  presumption,  in  declaring  war 
in  the  evening,  as  he  returned  ta  Kensington  in  a  against  him  whose  power  they  had  formerly 
coach,  the  motion  of  the  carriage  disunited  the  felt  and  dreaded.  By  these  tiireats,  however, 
fracture.  This  proved  a  &tal  miscarriage  of  the  the  aflairs  of  the  allies  were  no  way  influenced, 
case.  For  some  time  he  appeared  in  a  fair  way  Marlborough  was  appointed  general  of  die 
of  recovery ;  but,  tilling  asleep  on  his  couch,  he  British  forces,  and  by  die  Dutch  he  was  chosen 
was  seized  vrith  a  shiveiing,  which  terminated  generalissimo  of  the  allied  anny.  He  had 
in  a  fever  and  diarrboBa.  Perceiving  his  end  learned  die  first  rudiments  of  war  under  the 
approaching,  the  subjects  of  his  former  care  lay  fiunous  mnTfltal  Turenne,  having  been  a  volun- 
next  bis  heart ;  and  tiie  fate  of  Europe  seemed  teer  in  his  army ;  and  by  that  general  his  future 
to  remove  the  sensations  he  might  feel  for  his  greatness  vras  prognosticated.  The  first  attempt 
own.  The  earl  of  Albermarle  arriving  from  that  Marlborough  made,  to  deviate  from  the 
Holland,  he  conferred  with  him  in  private  oq  general  practice  of  the  army,  was  to  advance 
the  posture  of  affairs  abroad.  Two  days  after,  the  subaltern  officers,  whose  merits  had  been 
having  received  the  sacrament  from  archbishop  hitherto  neglected.  Regardless  of  seniority, 
Tennison,  he  expired  on  Sunday,  March  Bth ;  wherever  he  found  abilities,  he  was  sure  to  pro- 
having  lived  fifty-two  years,  and  reigned  thirteen,  mote  the  possessor ;  and  thus  he  had  all  the 
— He  was  in  his  person  of  a  middle  stature,  and  upper  ranks  of  commanders,  rather  remarkable 
thin  habit.  He  nad  an  aquiline  Roman  nose,  for  their  skill  and  talents,  than  for  their  ^  and 
sparkling  eyes,  a  large  forehead,  and  a  grave  experience.  In  hb  first  campaign,  in  the  begins 
solemn  aspect.  He  left  behind  him  the  cha-  ning  of  July  1702,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  at 
ractcr  of  a  great  politician,  though  he  had  never  Nimeguen,  where  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
been  popular ;  and  of  a  formidable  general  of  60,000  men,  well  provided  vritli  all  necev 
though  he  had  seldom  been  victorious.  Cun-  saries,  and  lon^  disciplined  by  the  best  officers 
ningham,  his  panegyrist,  adds  that  of  sincere  of  the  age.    He  was  opposed  on  the  part  of 

Siety.    He  was  succeeded  by  the  princess  Anncf  France  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  a  youth  of 

aughter  of  James  II.  and  younger  sister  of  his  very  little  experience  in  the  ait  of  war ;  but  the 

deceased  queen  Mary  II.  real  acting  general  was  the  marshal  Boufflers, 

Anne  ascended  the  throne  in  the  thirty-eighth  an  officer  of  courage  and  activity.    Wherever 

year  of  her  as^e,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  Marlborough,  however,  advanced,  the  French 

parties.    William  had  died  at  the  eve  of  a  war  were  obliged  to  retire  before  him,  leaving  ill 

>ith  France ;  and  the  new  queen,  who  generally  Spanish  Guelderland  at  his  discretion.     The 

took  the  advice  of  her  ministry  on  every  im-  duke  of  Burgundy,  thus  finding  himself  obliged 

poitant  occasion,  was  now  urged  by  opposite  to  retreat  before  the  allies,  returned  to  Versailles 

counsels ;  part  of  her  ministry  being  inchned  to  leaving  Boufflers  to  command  alone.     Bouf- 

war,  and  another  part  to  peace.    At  the  head  of  flers    retired  to    Brabant ;    and    Mailboroogh 

those  who  opposed  a  war  with  France,  was  the  ended  the  campaign  by  taking  the  city  of  Liege; 

earl  of  Rocnester,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  found  an  immense  sum  of  moneyi 

first  cousin  to  the  queen,  and  the  chief  of  the  and  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.    This  good 

Tory  faction.    At  the  head  of  the  opoosite  party  fortune  consoled  the  nation  for  some  unsaceeis- 

was  the  earl,  afterwards  duke,  of  Marlborough,  ful  expeditions  at  sea.    Sir  John  Munden  had 

That  of  Marlborough  preponderated ;  the  queen  permitted  a  French  squadron  of  fourteen  ships 

resolved  to  declare  war;  and  communicating  to  escape  him  by  taking  shelter  in  the  harboar 

her  intentions  to  the  house  of  commons,  by  of  Corunna;  for  which  he  was  dismissed  the 

whom  it  was  approved,  war  was  accordingly  service  by  prince  George.     An  attempt  wss 

proclaimed.    In  the  declaration  that  announced  made  upon  Cadiz  by  sea  and  land.  Sir  Oo>rge 

tiostilities,  Louis  was  charged  with  having  taken  Rooke  commanding  the  navy,  and  the  duke  (v 
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OrmoDU  the  land  forces  :  but  this  also  miscar-    and  the  states  gave  him  full  powers  to  act  as  he 
ned.    At  Vigo,  however,  the  British  arms  were    thought  proper,  with  assurauces  of  their  assist- 
•ittended    with    better  success.    The   duke  of    ance  in  all  his  endeavours.    The  French  king, 
Ormond  landed  with  ^500  men,  six  miles  from    finding  Boufflers  no  longer  capable  of  opposing 
the  city,  while,  the  fleet  forcing  their  way  into    Marlborough,  appointed  the  marshal  de  Ville- 
the  harbour,  the  French  fleet  that  had  taken    roy  in  his  place.    But  Marlborough,  who,  like 
refuge  there  were  burnt  by  the  enemy,  to  prevent    Hanibal  of  old,  was  remarkable  for  studying  the 
their  falling  iato  the  hands  of  the  English.  Eight    disposition  of  his  antagonists,  having  no  great 
ships  were  thus  burnt  and  run  ashore;  and  ten    fears  from  Villeroy,  still  proceeded  to  the  assbt- 
ships  of  war  were  taken,  vnth  eleven  galleons,    ance  of  the  empire.    Taking  with  him  about 
ana  above  a  million  of  money  in  silver.    In  the    13,000  British  troops,  he  advanced  by  hasty 
West    Indies,    admiral     Benbow    had    been    marches  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  defeated  a 
stationed  wiUi  ten  ships  to  distress  the   ene^    body  of  French  and  Bavarians    stationed    at 
ray's  trade.     Being  inlormed  that   Du   Casse,    Donavert ;  then  passed  the  river,  and  laid  under 
the  French  admiral,  was  in  those  seas  with  a    contribution  the   dukedom  of  Bavaria  which 
force  equal  to  his  own,  he  resolved  to  attack    bad  sided  with  the  enemy.    Villeroy,  who  at 
him ;  and  soon  after  discovered  the  enemy's    first  attempted  to  follow  his  motions,  seemed  all 
squadron,  near  St.  Martha,  steering  along  the    at  once  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  enemy;  nor 
shore.     He  quickly  gave  orders  to  his  captains,    viras  he  apprized  of  his  route  till  informed  of  his 
formed  the  line  of  battle,  and  the  engagement    successes.    But,  in  the  mean    time,   marshal 
began.    He  found,  however,  that  the  rest  of  the    Tallard  prepared,  by  another  route,  to  obstruct 
fleet  had  taken  some  disgust  at  his  conduct ;  and    Marlborough's  retreat  with  an  army  of  30,000 
they  permitted  him  to  sustain,  almost  alone,  the    men.    He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  duke  of 
whole  fire  of  the  enemy.    Nevertheless,  the  en-    Bavaria's  forces ;  so  that  the  French  army  in  that 
gagement  continued  till  night,  and  he  determined    part    of  the   continent    amounted    to    60,000 
to  renew  it  next  morning.    But  he  now  had  the    veterans,  commanded  by  the  two  best  generals 
mortification  to  perceive,  that  all  the  rest  of  his    then  in  France.    To  oppose  these,  the  duke  of 
ships  had  &llen  back,  except  one,  which  joined    Marlborough  was  joined  by  a  body  of  30,000 
him  in  ui^ng  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.    Four    men,  under  the  celebrated  prince  Eugene.    The 
days  this  intrepid  seaman,  assisted  by  only  one    allied  army,  with  this  reinforcement,  amounted 
ship,  pursued  and  engaged  the  enemy,  white  his    to  about  52,000.    After  various  marches,  and 
cowaraly  officers  remained  at  a  distance  behind,    countermatches,  the  two  armies  met  at  Blenheim. 
His  last  day's  battle  was  more  furious  than  any    A  terrible  ,  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the 
of  the  former ;  alone,  and  unsupported  by  any    French  were  entirely  defeated,  and  a  country  of 
of  the  rest,  he  eng^ed  the  whole  French  squads    100  leagues  in  extent,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
ron ;  when  his  leg  was  shattered  by  a  cannon    conquerors.    See  Blenheim. 
ball,   and   he  himself  died  soon  after  of  his        Soon  after  finishing  the  campaign  of  1704, 
wounds.    Two  of  his  cowardly  associates  were    the  duke  of  Marlborough  repaired  to  Berlin, 
shot  on  their  arrival  in  England ;  one  died  in    where  he   procured  a  reinforcement  of  8000 
hispassage  thither ;  the  rest  were  disgraced.  Prussians,  to  serve  under  prince  Eugene  in  Italy. 

Tne  next  parliament,  which  was  convened  by    Thepte  he  proceeded  to  negociate  for  succours 
the  queen,  was  highly  pleased  with  the  success    at  the  courtof  Hanover  ;•  and  soon  after  returned 
of  the  British  arms  on  the  continent.     The    to  England,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
house  of  commons,  composed  chiefly  of  Tories,    possible  demonstration  of  joy.    The  arms  of 
voted  40,000  seamen,  and  the  same  number  of    Britain,  in  the  mean  time,  were  no  less  fortunate 
land  forces,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  those  of   by  sea  than  by  land.  Gibraltar  was  taken  by  the 
the  allies.    Soon  after,  the  queen  informed  the    prince  of  Hesse  and  Sir  George  Rooke :  but  so 
parliament,  that  she  ^as  pressed  by  the  allies  to    little  was  the  value  of  this  conijuest  then  under- 
augment  her  forces ,  ana  upon  this  it  was  re-    stood,  that  it  was  for  some  time  *n  debate  whether 
solved  that  10,000  more  men  should  be  added    it  was  a  capture  worth  thanking  the  admiral  for; 
to  the  continental  army,  but  on  condition  that    and  at  last  it  was  considered  as  unworthy  of 
the   Dutch   should  immediately   break  off  all    public  gratitude !     Perhaps  it  has  been  since 
commerce  with  France  and  Spain ;  a  condition    estimated  as  much  above  its  value,  as  it  was  then 
which  was  readily  complied  with.    In  the  be-    doubtless  estimated  below  it.    Be  that  as  it  may, 
ginning    of  April,    1703,  the   duke  of  Marl-    the  British  fleet,  to  the  number  of  fifty-three  ships 
borough,  assembling  the  allied  army,  opened    of  the  line,  soon  after  came  up  wifh  that  of 
the  campaign  with  die  siege  of  Bonn,  the  resi-    France,  consisting  of  fifty- two  men  of  war,  com- 
dence  of  the  elector  of  Cologne.    This  held  out    manded  by  the  count  of  Thoulouse,  off  the  coast 
bat  a  short  time.    He  next  retook  Huy ;  the  gar-    of  Malaga ;  and  this  was  the  last  great  naval  en- 
rison  of  which,  after  a  yigorous  defence,  sur-    gagement  in  which  the  French  for  many  years 
rendered  prisoners  of  war.    Limburgh  was  next    ventured  to  face  the  British  on  equal  terms.  The 
besieged,  and  surrendered  in  two  days,  and  thus    battle  began  at  10  A.  M.  and  continued  vrith 
the  campaign  concluded ;  the  allies  having  se-    great  fury  for  six  hours ;  when  the  van  of  the 
cured  the  country  of  Liege  and  the  electorate  of    French  began  to  give  way.    The  British  admiral 
Cologne  from  the  designs  of  the  enemy.    In  the    for  two  days  attempted  to  renew  the  engagement; 
camp^gn  of  1704  the  duke  of  Marlborough    but  this  was  as  cautiously  declined  by  the  French, 
inform^  the  Dutch  that  it  was  his  intention  to    who  at  last  disappeared.    Both  sides  claimed 
march  to  the  relief  of  the  empire,  which  had  been    the  victory,  but  the  consequences  decided  it  in 
for  •cme  time  oppressed  hy  the  French  forces ;    favor  of  the  British*     In  the  mean  tinw^  the 
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Spaniards,  alanned  at  the  taking  of  Gibraltar,  for  peace,  bat  in  rain;  tbe  allies  carried  all  bo- 

sent  the  marquis  of  Villadurias  with  a  lai^  fore  them ;  and  his  very  capital  began  to  dread 

army  to  reduce  it.    France  also  sent  a  fleet  of  tbe  approach  of  the  oooqaeiufs.    Bat  what  aet- 

thirteen  ships  of  the  line :  but  part  of  them  were  ther  his  armies  nor  his  politics  coold  effect,  wis 

dispersed  by  a  tempest,  and  part  taken  by  the  brought  about  by  a  party  in  England.    The  di»- 

British.  Nor  was  the  land  army  more  succ^slul.  seusion  between   the  whigs   and    tories  saved 

Hie  siege  continued  for  four  months ;  during  France,  now  tottering  on  the  brink  of  ruin.   Tbe 

which  time  the  prince  of  Hesse,  who  commanded  councils  of  the  queen  had  hitherto  been  gOTeroed 

the  town  for  the  English,  gare  many  proo£i  of  by  a  whig  ministry ;  for,  though  the  duke  ot 

Talor.  At  length  the  Spaniards,  having  attempted  Maiiborough  started  in  the  interest  of  the  oppo- 

to  scale  the  rock  in  vain,  and  finding  no  hopes  site  par^,  he  soon  joined  the  whigs,  as  he  found 

of  taking  the   place,  drew  off  their  men,  and  them  most  sincere  in  the  design  of  humblin« 

abandoned  the  enterprise.     While  the  British  France.    The  people,  however,  were  in  &ct  be- 

were  thus  victorious  by  land  and  sea,  a  new  ginning  to  change,  and  a  general  spirit  of  toryism 

scene  of  contention  was  opened  on  the  side  of  to  take  place.    The  queen's  personal  Tirtues,  her 

Spain.    Philip  V.,  grandson  of  Loub  XIV.,  had  successes,  her  deference  for  the  clergy,  and  their 

been  placed  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  ,^resit  yeneration  for  her,  began  to  have  aprevail- 

received  with  the  joyful  concurrence  of  the  greats  mg  influence  over  the  nation.    People  of  evety 

est  part  of  his  subjects.      He  had  also  been  rank  were  not  ashamed  to  defend  the  most  serrite 

nominated  successor  to  the  crown,  by  the  late  tenets,  when  they  tended  to  flatter  the  sovereign, 

king  of  Spain's  will.    But,  in  a  former  treaty  or  increase  her  power.    They  argued  in  fiivor  of 

among  the  powers  of  Europe,  Charles,  son  of  strict  hereditary  succession,  divine  right,  and  non- 

the  emperor  of  Germany,  was  appointed  heir  to  resistance  to  the  monarch.    The  Tories,  thoagli 

that  crown ;  and  this  treaty  had  oeen  guaranteed  they  joined  in  vigorous  measures  against  France, 

by  France  herself,  though  she  now  resolved  to  were  never  ardently  her  enemies:   they  rather 

reverse  that  consent  in  fiivor  of  a  descendant  of  secretly  hated  the  Dutch,  as  of  principles  very 

the  house  of  Bourbon.    Charles  was  still  fiuther  opposite  to  their  own ;  and  longed  for  an  oppor- 

led  on  to  contend  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  the  tunity  of  withdrawing  from  their  frienaship. 

invitation  of  the  Catalonians,  who  declared  in  They  began  to  form  plans  of  opposition  to  the 

his  hvoT ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  British  duke  of  Marlborough.  Him  they  considered  and 

and  Portuguese,  promised  to  arm  in  his  cause,  described  as  a  self-interested  partisan,  who  sa* 

Upon  hb  way  to  his  newly  assumed  dominion,  crificed  the  real  advantages  of  the  nation,  in 

be  landed  in  England ;  where  he  was  received  protracting  a  ruinous  war,  for  his  own  private 

on  shore  bv  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Marl-  emolument  and  glory.    They  depicted  die  coun- 

borough,  who  conducted  him  to  Windsor.  Here  try  as  oppr^sed  with  an  increasing  load  of 

be  was  kindly  received  by  the  queen ;  and  for-  taxes,  which,  by  a  continuance  of  tbe  war,  mast 

nisbed  with  200  transports,  thirty  ships  of  war,  become  an  intolerable  burden.  In  the  mean  time, 

and  9000  men.    The  earl  of  Peterborough,  a  n  succession  of  losses  began  to  dissipate  tbe 

man  of  romantic  bravery,  offered  to  conduct  conqueringfrenzy  that  had  seized  the  nation,  and 

them ;  and  his  single  service  was  rendered  equi-  to  incline  them  to  wish  for  peace.    The  earl  of 

Talent  to  armies.     The  first  attempt  of  this  Galway,  who  commanded  the  array  in  Spain, 

general  was  on  the  citjr  of  Barcelona,  at  tiiat  was  utterly  def«Ued  at  Al mania,  by  the  duke  of 

time  defended  by  a  samson  of  5000  men.    The  Berwick ;  and,  in  consequence  of  tws  victory,  ali 

fort  Monjuc,  situated  on  a  hill  that  commanded  Spain,  except  Uie  province  of  Catalonia,  reverted 

the  city,  was  attacked ;  the  outworks  were  taken  to  the  power  of  Philip  V.   An  attempt  was  made 

by  storm,  and  the  powder  riiagazine  was  blown  upon  Toulon,  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince 

up  by  a  shell ;  upon  which  the  fort  immediately  Eugene  by  land,  and  an  English  fleet  by  sea; 

surrendered,  and  the  city  soon  after.    The  con-  but  to  no  purpose.  The  fleet  under  Sir  Cloudesly 

quest  of  all  Valencia  succeeded  the  taking  of  Shovel,  luiving  set  sail  for  England,  was  drtvn 

Barcelona.    Charles  became  master  of  Arragon,  by  a  violent  storm  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.    His 

Carthagena,  Grenada,  and  Madrid.    The  British  own  ship  was  lost,  and  every  person  on  board 

general  entered  the  capital  in  tritimph,  and  there  perishea.    Three  more  ships  met  with  the  same 

proclaimed  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain  witiiout  mte ;  while  three  or  four  others  were  saved  with 

opposition.    To  these  successes,  however,  very  the  utmost  difficulty.     In  Germany,  marshal 

little  regard  was  paid  in  Britain.    The  victories  Villars  carried  all  before  biro,  and  was  upon  the 

of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  alone  engrossed  the  point  of  restoring  the  elector  of  Bavaria.    "Hie 

public  attention.    In  1706  he  opeii^  tbe  cam-  only  hopes  of  the  people  lay  in  the  activity  and 

paign  with  an  army  of  80,000  men.     He  was  conduct    of  tlie  auke   of  Marlborough,  who 

met  by  the  French  under  Villeroy  near  the  vil-  opened  the  campaign  of  1707,  about  the  middle 

laffe  of  RamilUes.    An  engagement  ensued,  in  of  May ;  but  even  here  they  were  disappointed, 

which  the  duke  gained  a  victory  almost  as  com-  The  duke  declined  an  engagement;   uid,  afWr 

plete  as  that  of  Blenheim  had  been;  and  the  several  marchings  and  countermarchings,  hcfii 

whole  country  of  Brabant  was  the  reward  of  the  armies  retired  into  winter  quarters  about  the  end 

victors.    See  Ramillies.  of  October.    The  French  made  vigorous  prepa- 

^  The  French  troops  were  now  dispirited ;  the  rations  for  the  next  campaign ;  and  the  dake 

city  of  Paris  was  in  confusion ;  and  Louis  XIV.,  returned  to  England,  to  meet  with  a  reception 

who  bad  long  been  flattered  with  conquest,  was  which  he  neither  expected  nor  deserved, 
now  humbled  to  such  a  degree  as  almost  to  ex-        The  most  remarkable  transaction,  however,  of 

cite  the  compassion  of  his  enemies.  He  intreated  this  year,  and  indeed  of  this  whole  reigni  ^^^^ 
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the  onion  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Scotland  ficed  to  treachery  and  corruption.  They  insisted 
and  England.  Though  governed  by  one  sove-  that  the  obligation  laid  on  their  members  to  stay 
reign,  since  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne  in  London,  attending  on  the  British  parliament, 
of  E^gland^  yet  each  nation  continued  to  be  would  drain  the  country  of  its  money,  impoverish 
ruled  by  its  respective  parliament ;  and  often  the  members  themselves,  and  subject  them  to  the 
pursued  opposite  interests  to  those  of  its  neigh-  temptation  of  being  corrupted.  Nor  was  the 
hour.  A  union  had  been  unsuccessfuHy  at-  commercial  part  of  the  people  better  satisfied. 
tempted  more  than  once,  and  had  indeed  been  The  dissolution  of  the  India  company,  the  taxes 
the  cause  of  bloody  wars  so  long  back  as  the  laid  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  vast  number  of 
time  of  Edward  I.  and  III.  In  all  the  former  duties,  customs,  and  restrictions,  upon  trade,  &c., 
proposals  on  that  subject,  however,  both  nations  were  aJl  matters  of  complaint.  The  most  violent 
were  supposed  to  remain  free  and  independent;  disputes  took  place  in  the  parliament.  Lord  Bel- 
each  having  its  own  parliament,  and  subject  only  haven  made  a  most  pathetic  speech,  enumerating 
to  such  taxes,  and  other  commercial  regulations,  the  miseries  that  would  attend  this  treaty ;  al- 
as those  parliaments  should  respectively  judge  most  every  Article  of  it  was  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
expedient.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Darien  test ;  addresses  against  it  were  presented  to  par 
colony,  king  William  had  endeavoured  to  allay  liament  by  the  convention  of  royal  boroughs 
the  national  ferment  by  resuming  the  affair  of  a  the  commissioners  of  the  general  assembly,  the 
union,  with  as  much  assiduity  as  his  warlike  di»-  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  as 
position  would  allow.  The  terms  proposed  well  as  from  shires,  stewartries,  boroughs,  towns 
were  the  same  with  those  formerly  held  out,  viz.  and  parishes,  without  distinction  of  whig,  tory 
a  federal  union,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  states  or  presbytery.  Nor  was  the  resentment  of  the 
of  Holland.  With  this  view  the  Scots  were  pre-  people  without  doors  less  than  that  of  the  mem 
vailed  on  to  send  twenty  commissioners  to  Lon-  bers  within.  A  coalition  was  formed  between 
don ;  who,  with  twenty-three  on  the  part  of  the  presbyterians  and  cavaliers ;  and  to  such  a 
England,  met  at  Whitehall  in  October  1702.  height  did  the  resentment  of  the  people  arrive, 
Here  they  were  honored  with  a  visit  from  the  that  they  chose  officers,  formed  themselves  into 
queen ;  but  the  treaty  was  entirely  broken  off  regiments,  provided  horses  and  ammunition 
at  this  time,  by  the  Scottish  commissioners  in-  burnt  the  articles  of  union,  justified  their  conduct 
sistjng,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  by  a  public  declaration,  and  prepared  by  force 
countrymen  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  The  duke  of  Queens- 
should  be  preserved  and  maintained.  It  was,  berry,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  union,  was 
however,  resumed  in  1706,  when  the  commis-  obliged  to  move  through  the  capital  guarded  by 
sioners  again  met  on  the  16th  of  April.  The  double  lines  of  horse  and  foot. 
Scottish  commissioners  still  proposed  a  federal  The  articles  of  the  treaty  were,  however,  rati 
union ;  but  the  English  were  determined  on  an  fied  by  parliament,  with  some  trifling  variations, 
incorporation,  which  should  not  afterwards  be  on  the  25th  of  March,  1707;  when  the  duke  of 
dissoWed  by  a  Scottish  parliament.  Nothing  but  Queensberry  dissolved  that  ancient  assembly,  and 
this,  they  said,  could  settle  a  perfect  and  lasting  Scotland  ceased  to  be  a  separate  kingdom.  The 
friendship  betwixt  the  two  nations.  The  com-  aueen  now  informed  the  English  parliament^ 
missioners  from  Scotland,  however,  resisted  this ;  *hat  the  treaty  of  union,  with  some  additions  ana 
but  the  queen,  being  persuaded  to  pay  two  visits  alterations,  was  ratified  by  an  act  of  the  parliament 
in  person  to  the  commissioners,  exerted  herself  of  Scotland :  that  she  had  ordered  it  to  be  laid 
so  vigorously,  that  a  majority  was  at  last  gained ;  before  them,  and  hoped  it  would  meet  their  ap- 
aod  all  the  rest  yielded,  though  with  reluctance,  probation.  She  observed,  that  they  had  now  an 
excepting  Lockhart  of  Camwarth,  who  could  by  opportunity  of  putting  the  last  hand  to  a  happy 
no  means  be  persuaded  either  to  sign  or  seal  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms :  and  that  she  shomd 
trea^.  The  articles  being  fully  prepared  on  the  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  happiness,  if  this 
22nd  of  July,  they  were  presented  next  day  to  great  work,  so  often  attempted  before  without 
the  queen  by  the  lord  keeper,  in  the  name  of  the  success,  could  be  brought  to  perfection  in  her 
English  commissioners ;  and  a  sealed  copy  of  reign.  This  important  measure  was  completed 
the  instrument  was  likewise  delivered  by  the  on  the  1st  of  May,  1707;  and  the  islana  took 
lord  chancellor  of  Scotland.  They  were  most  the  name  of  '  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
(rraciously  received;  and  the  queen  the  same  Britain.'  The  queen  again  expressed  her 
day  dictated  an  order  of  council,  threatening  satis&ctlon  when  it  received  the  royal  assent — 
ivith  prosecution  such  as  should  be  concerned  in  'She  did  not  doubt,'  she  said,  'but  the  whole 
any  discourse  or  libel,  or  in  laying  wagers  with  business  would  be  remembered  and  spoke  of 
regard  to  the  union !  The  treaty,  however,  was  hereafter,  to  the  honor  of  those  who  had  been 
regarded  in  Scotland  with  very  different  feelings,  instrumental  in  bringing  it  to  such  a  happy  con- 
The  terms  had  been  carefully  concealed,  so  that  elusion.  She  desired  that  her  subjects  of  both 
nothing  transpired,  till  the  whole  was  at  once  kingdoms  would  from  henceforward  behave  with 
laid  before  parliament.  The  ferment  was  then  all  possible  respect  and  kindness  towards  one 
so  general,  that  all  ranks  of  people,  however  another;  that  so  it  might  appear  to  all  the 
divided  in  other  respects,  united  against  this  world  they  had  hearts  disposed  to  become  one 
detested  treaty.  The  nobility  and  gentry  were  people.'  The  1st  of  May  was  appointed  a  day 
exasperated  at  the  annihilation  of  their  parlia-  of  public  thanksgiving;  and  congratulatory  ad- 
ment,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  their  influence  dresses  were  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  England. 
and  credit.  The  body  of  the  people  cried  out,  excepting  the  university  of  Oxford.  The  Scots 
'hat  the  independence  of  the  nation  was  sacri-  however,  were  totally  silent  on  the  occasion.    In 
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the  treaty  of  union,  the  English  commissioner!  of  the  enemy.    The  French  king,  being  now  in  a 

were  not  only  able  statesmen,  but,  for  the  most  manner  reduced  to  despair,  again  sued  for  peace: 

part,  well  skilled  in  commercial  affairs,  which  but  the  demands  of  the  allies  were  so  high,  tb^ 

gave  them  an  evident  advantage  over  those  of  he  was  obUged  to  prepare  for  another  campaign, 

Scotland.    Hence  they  were  oveimatched  by  the  in  1709.    Ine  first  attempt  of  the  allies  was  on 

former,  in  the  great  objects  which  were  to  give  (be  city  of  Toumay,  garrisoned  by  12/X)0  men, 

the  turn  to  national  prosperity;  though  they  were  and  exceedingly  strong   both  by    nature    and 

very  careful  to  preserve  all  their  heritable  offices,  art.     After  a  siege,  of  twenty>one  days,  the 

superiorities,  jurisdictions,  and  other  privileges  town  capitulated ;  and  a  month  afterwards  the 

and  trappings  of  the  feudal  aristocracy.  citadel,  which  was  still  stronger  than  the  town. 

In  1708  there  was  a  warm  debate  in  a  Next  followed  the  bloody  battle  of  Malplaquet ; 
committee  of  the  house  of  lords,  occasioned  by  where  the  allied  army,  consisting  of  110,000 
a  bill  passed  by  the  commons,  for  rendering  the  men,  attacked  the  French  consisting  of  120,000, 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  more  entire  and  com-  strongly  posted  and  fortified  in  such  a  manoer 
plete ;  whereby  it  was  enacted,  that,  *  from  the  that  they  seemed  quite  inciceasible.  See  Mil- 
1st  of  May,  1708,  there  should  be  but  one  privy  plaquet.  The  allied  army,  however,  drove  Ihe 
council  in  the  kingdom  of  Britain/.- Of  this  French  from  their  fortifications:  but  their  victory 
affair  Mr.  Cunningham  gives  a  particular  account,  cost  them  20,000  of  their  best  troops.  The 
and  informs  us,  that  he  himself  had  a  hand  in  it,  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  surrender  of 
and  that  he  had  '  from  his  youth  borne  a  just  hate  the  city  of  Mous,  which  ended  the  campaign.' 
to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland.*  The  argu-  Thelastcampaignof  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
ments  lor  the  dissolution  were  its  enormous  in  1711,  excelled,  perhaps,  all  his  former  exploits, 
stretches  of  power  and  acts  of  cruelty ;  that  it  He  was  opposed  to  marshal  Villars*,  who  had 
could  now  be  of  no  other  use  in  Scotland,  than  that  commanded  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Malpla- 
the  court  might  thereby  govern  every  thing  at  quet,  and  he  so  contrived  his  measurvs,  that,  by 
pleasure,  and  procure  such  members  of  parliar  marching  and  countermarching,  he  induced  the 
ment  as  they  thought  proper ;  against  which  both  enemy  to  quit  a  strong  line  of  entrenchments, 
Scots  and  English  ought  carefully  to  guard  them-  without  striking  a  blow.  He  then  took  possesssion 
selves.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued,  that  of  the  enemy's  line.  This  was  followed  by.  the 
the  abuse  of  the  power  complained  of  was  no  taking  of  Bouchain,  which  was  the  last  militaiy 
argument  for  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  council,  achievement  of  this  great  general.  Bv  a  continn- 
thouffh  it  was  for  a  restriction  and  limitation  of  ance  of  successive  and  almost  unparuleled  victo- 
it ;  mat  it  was  necessary  that  a  privy  council  ries,  he  had  gained  the  allies  a  prodigious  extent 
should  remain  in  Scotland,  out  of  regard  to  the  of  country ;  had  perpetually  advanced,  and  never 
ancient  customs  of  the  country,  and  to  restrain  the  retreated  before  his  enemies,  nor  lost  an  adran- 
rage  of  the  people,  which  was  ihem  ready  to  break  tage  he  had  obtained  owet  them.  He  more  fine- 
out  beyond  all  bounds.  The  dissolution,  how-  quentlv  gained  the  enemy's  posts  without  fighting; 
ever,  was  carried  by  fifty  against  forty ;  after  which,  bnt,  where  he  was  obliged  to  attack,  no  fortifica- 
the  nation  being  deprived  of  this  last  fragment  of  tions  were  able  to  resist  him.  He  had  never  be- 
their  ancient  government,  the  opposers  of  the  sieged  a  city  which  he  did  not  take,  nor  engaged 
union  raised  the  animosities  of  tne  people  to  a  in  a  battle  in  which  he  did  not  come  off  ric- 
dangerous  height ;  but  the  ferment  aoated,  after  torious.  Thus  the  allies  had  reduced  Spanish 
an  ineffectual  attempt  in  &vor  of  the  pretender.  Guelderland,  Limboufg,  Brabant,  Flanden,  and 

We  now  return  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  Hainault;  they  were  masters  of  the  Scarpe;  tb< 

who  had  gone  over  to  Flanders,  where  he  re-  capture  of  Bouchain  had  opened  for  them  a  way 

solved  to  push  his  good  fortune.    Peace  had  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  another  campaign 

been  ofifered  more  than  once ;  treaties  entered  might  have  made  them  masters  of  Paris ;  but,  on 

upon,  and  as  often  frustmted.    After  the  battle  of  the  duke's  return  from  this  campaign,  he  was 

Ramillies,  the  king  of  France  had  employed  the  accused  of  having  taken  a  bribe  of  £6000  a-]rear 

elector  of  Bavaria  to  write  letters  in  his  name  to  from  a  contractor,  and  the  queen  thought  proper 

the  duke  of  Marlborough,  containing  proposals  to  dismiss  him  from  all  his  employments, 
for  opening  a  congress.      He  off*ered  to  resign        On  his  removal,  the  command  of  the  British 

either  Spain  and  its  dominions,  or  the  kingdoms  f5rces  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Ormond.  Prince 

of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  Charles  of  Austria,  and  Eugene  complained  much  of  the  inactirity  of 

to  give  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands,  this  general,  though  he  seemed  to  be  unacquainted 

But  these  terms  were  rejected.    The  two  armies  with  his  treachery ;  w|)ile  the  whole  army  loaded 

once  more  met,  in  numbers  nearly  equal,  at  Oude-  him  with  execrations,  calling  him  'a  stupid  tool, 

narde.     See  Oudenabde.     In  this  engagement  and  a  general  of  straw/    All  this,  however,  was 

the   electoral    prince   of   Hanover,   afterwards  in  vain ;  the  duke  continued  to  prefer  the  qoeen's 

George  II.  of  Britain,  greatly  distinguished  him-  commands  to  every  other  consideration.    The 

self,  and  gained   the  whole  glory  of  the  first  disgrace  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  been 

attack.    His  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Tory  party,  who 

colonel  Luschki   close   by  his  side.     An  en-  had  now  ejected  the  Whig  ministry ;  the  conse- 

gagement  ensued  iu  which  the  French  were  dc-  quence  was,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstiances, 

feated,  and  Lisle,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  all  the  memorials,  &c.,  of  the  allies,  the  British  annvio 

other  towns  in  Flanders  soon  after  fell  into  the  Flanders  was  ordered  not  to  act  offensively.  1^ 

hands  of  the  victors.    The  campaign  ended  with  operations  of  the  allies  therefore  languished ;  s 

fixing  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch  provinces,  and  it  now  considerable  body  was  cut  off*  at  E^nain,  and 

only  remained  .o  force  a  way  into  the  provinces  the  French  r  *trok  some  towns     Al  last,i«  1713, 
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a  peace  was  concluded.    In  the  treatv  it  was  spaired  of  her  life.    All  the  members  of  the 

stipulated,  tiiat  Flhilip  V.,  now  acknowledged  king  privy  council,  w ithout  distinction,  were  now  sum- 

of  Spain,  should  renounce  all  right  to  the  crown  moned  from  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 

of  Fiance;  that  the  duke  of  Berry,   Philips  aod  they  began  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 

brother,  and  after  him  in  succession,  should  also  constitution.    A  letter  was  sent  to  the  elector  of 

renoance  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  case  Hanover,  informing  him  of  the  queen's  situation, 

he  became  king  of  France ;  and  that  the  duke  of  and  desiring  him  to  repair  to  Holland,  where  he 

Savoy  should  possess  the  island  of  Sicily  with  would  be  attended  by  a  British  squadron  to  con- 

tbe  title  of  king,  together  with  Fenestrelles,  and  vey  him  to  England.    At  the  same  time  they 

other  places  on  the  continent.    Tlie  Dutch  had  despatched  instructions  to  the  earl  of  Stafford  at 

the  barrier  granted  them  which  they  so  much  the  Hague,  to  desire  the  States  General  to  be 

desired ;  and  the  house  of  Austria  was  taxed  to  ready  to  perform  the  guarantee  of  the  protestant 

supply  the  wants  of  the  Hollanders,  who  were  succession.   Precautions  were  also  taken  to  secure 

put  in  possession  of  the  strongest  towns  of  Flan-  the  sea-ports  and  the  fleet.    On  the  30th  of  July 

ders.    The  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were  de-  the  queen  seemed  to  be  somewhat  relieved  by 

molished.     Spain  gave  up  Gibraltar  and  the  the  medicines  which  had  been  given  her.    She 

island  of  Minorca.     France  resigned  her  pre-  arose  from  her  bed  about  8  A.  M.  and  walked 

tensions  to  Hudson's   Br.y,   Nova  Scotia,  and  a  little.     She  was  soon  after,  however,  seized 

Newfoundland;   but  was  \e(t  in  possession  of  with  an  apoplectic  fit ;  and,  continuing  all  night  in 

Cape-Breton,  and  the  liberty  of  drying  fish  upon  a  stale  of  stupefaction,  expired   the  following 

the  shore.    Among  the  articles  glorious  to  the  morning,  a  little  after  seven  o'clock,  in  the  fiftieth 

British  nation,  their  setting  free  the  French  Pro-  year  of  her  age,  and  thirteenth  of  her  reign.    This 

testants,  confined  in  the  prisons  and  galleys  for  princess  seemed  rather  fitted  for  the  duties  of  pri- 

their  religion,  was  not  the  least  meritorious.  For  vate  life  than  a  public  station :  being  a  pattern 

the  emperor  it  was  stipulated,  that  he  should  of  conjugal  fidelity,  a  good  mother,  a  warm 

Kossess  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  ftiend,  and  an  indulgent  mistress.    To  her  honor 

f  ilan,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands.    The  king  it  must  be  recorded,  that  during  her  reign  none 

of  Prussia  was  to  have  Upper  Guelder;  and  a  suffered  for  high  treason, 
time  was  fixed  for  the  emperor's  acceding  to        5.  The  histort/  of  Great  Britain  from  the 

these  articles,  as  he  had  for  some  time  refused  to  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  death 

assist   at  the  negociation.    This  &mous   treaty  of  George  IL — With  the  foregoing  reign  ended 

was  signed  at  Utrecht  on  the  last  day  of  Marchi  the  line  of  the  Stuarts :  a  ftimily  equally  re- 

1713.  markable  for  their  misfortunes  and  misconduct. 

The  year  1713  was  also  remarkable  for  an  The  queen  had  no  sooner  resigned  her  breath 

attempt  of  the  Scottish  peers  and  commons  to  than  the  privy  council  met,  and  three  instruments 

dissolve  the  union.    During  the  debates  on  this  were  produced  by  which  the  elector  of  Hanover 

subject,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  endeavoured  to  appointed  several  of  his  known  friends  to  be 

prove  the  impossibility  of  dissolving  the  treaty,  added  as  lords  justices  to  the  seven  great  officers 

which  he  compared  to  a  marriage,  that,  being  of  the  kingdom.    Orders  were  also  immediately 

once  contracted,  could  not  be  dissolved  by  any  issued  for  proclaiming  George  king  of  England, 

power  on  earth.    He  observed,  that  though  Eng-  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  'fhe  cegency  appointed  the 

land,  who  in  the  national  marriage,  must  be  sup-  earl  of  Dorset  to  carry  him  the  intimation  of  t:is 

posed  to  represent  the  husband,  had  in  some  accession,  to  the  crown,  and  to  attend  him  in 

instances  been  unkind  to  the  lady,  she  ought  not  his  journey  to  England.    They  sent  the  general 

so  speedily  to  sue  for  a  divorce;  and  added,  when  officers,  in  whom  they  could,  confide,  to  their 

the  union  was  termed  a  mere  political  expedient,  posts :  reinforced  the  garrison  of  Portsmouth, 

that  it  could  not  have  been  made  more  solemnly,  and  appointed  the  celebrated  Mr.  Addison  secre- 

unless,  like  the  ten  commandments,  it  had  come  tary  of  state :  but  no  tumult,  no  commotion, 

from    heaven.      The  duke  of   Argyl   declared  rose  against  the  accession  of  the  new  kin^.  King 

that,  unless  it  were  dissolved,  he  did  not  long  George  I.  landed  at  Greenwich,  where  be  was 

expect  to  have  either  property  left  in  Scotland,  received  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  cap- 

or  liberty  in  England.    The  motion,  however,  tain  of  the  lifeguards,  and  the  lords  of  the  ro- 

was  overruled  in  the  house :  but  the  discontent  gency.     He  was  fifty*four  years  old  when  he 

of  the  people  continued.    Whether,  indeed,  the  ascended  the  British  throne.    His  mature  age, 

ministry  at  this  time  did  not  wish  to  alter  the  line  his  sagacity  and  experience,  his  numerous  alli- 

of  succession,  cannot  be  clearly  made  out ;  but  ances,  and  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  all 

certain  it  is,  that  the  Whigs  firmly  believed  it,  and  contributed  to  establish  his  interests,  and  pro- 

the  Tories  but  faintly  denied  the  charge.    The  mise  him  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign.    Soon 

suspicions    of  the   former   became  every  day  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  heard  to  say, 

stronger,  when  they  saw  a  total  removal  of  the  '  My  maxim  is,  never  to  abandon  my  friends,  to 

Whigs  from  all  places  of  trust  and  confidence,  do  justice  to  all  the  world,  and  to  fear  no  man.' 

and  their  employments  bestowed  on  the  professed  To  the  qualities  of  resolution  and  perseverance, 

advocates  of  an  unbroken  hereditary  succession,  he  joined  great  application  to  business.     He, 

The  violent  dissensions  between  these  two  parties,  however,  studied  the  interests  of  the  people  he 

their  unbounded  licentiousness,  cabals,  and  tu-  had  ruled,  more  than  those  of  Great  Britain, 

mults,  made  the  queen's  situation  a  very  perplex-  When  he  retired  to  his  bed  chamber,  after  his  first 

ing  one;  her  health  visibly  declined;   and,  on  landing,  he  sent  for  such  of  the  nobility  as  had 

the  28lh  of  July  1714,  she  fell  into  a  lethargic  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zril  for  hi^ 

ioseosibility.    llie  next  day  the  physicians  de-  succession,  and  expressed  the  greatest  ro^rd  for 
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the  duke  of  Marlborough^  just  then  aniyed  from     earl  of  Mar,  assembling  300  of  his  msaah  m 
the  coDtinent    He  professed  the  same  friendship     the  Highlands,  proclaimed  James  lU.  at  Cas- 
for  the  other  leaders  of  the  Whigs ;  but  the  Tories    tieton ;  and  assumed  the  title  of  lieutenant  ge- 
found  themselves  at  once  excluded  from  faror.     neral  of  his  majesty's  forces.     To  second  these 
An  instantaneous  change  was  made  in  all  the    attempts,  two  vessels  arrived  from  France,  with 
offices  of  trust,  honor,  or  advanti^e.    The  Hano-  arms,  ammunition,  and  officers,  together  with 
verians,  as  they  were  called,  governed  the  senate  assurances  to  the  earl,  that  the  pretender  him- 
and  court,  oppressed   whom  they  would,  and    self  would  shortly  follow.    In  consequence  of 
bound  the  lower  orders  of  people  by  severe    this,  the  earl  soon  found  himself  at  theheaJof 
laws :    against    this    the    Tones   or    Jacobites    10,000  men  well  armed  and  provided.      He  se- 
raised  the  most    terrible  outcries ;    and,    had  cured  the  pass  of  Tay  at  Perth^  made  himselt 
the  pretender  been  a  man  of  any  judgment  or  master  of  tne  whole  province  of  Fife  and  of  the 
abilities,  a  fair  op|>ortunity  was  now  ottered  him  sea-coast  on  that  side  of  the  frith  of  Forth;  and 
of  striking  a  decisive  blow.    They  affirmed  that,    marched  thence  to  Dumblain,  as  if  he  had  io- 
under  a  Whig  administration,  heresy  and  impiety  tended  to  cross  the  Forth  at  Stirling  bridge.  But 
were  daily  gaining  eround.    The  lower  orders  here  he  was  informed,  that  the  duke  of  Argjle, 
of  the  clergy  joined  in  these  complaints,  and-  who  on  this  occasion  was  appointed  commander  in 
pointed  out  several  tracts  published  in  favor  of  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  North  Britain,  was  ad- 
Arianism  and  Socinianism.    The  ministry,  how-  vancing  against  him,  and  he  retreated.    Sooa 
ever,  not  only  refused  to  silence  the  delinquents,  after,  however,  being  joined  by  some  of  the  clans 
but  silenced  the  clergy  themselves,  and  forbad  under  the  earl  of  Seatorth,  and  general  Gordon, 
their  friture  disputations  on  these  topics.  he  resolved  to  face  the  enemy,  and  directed  his 
The  parliament  was  now  dissolved,  and  ano-  march  towards  the  south.    The  duke  of  Argyle 
ther  called  by  a  very  extraordinary  proclamation,  resolved  to  give  him  battle  near  Damblain.    In 
In  this  the  king  complained  of  the  evil  designs  the  morning,  therefore,  he  drew  up  bis  army, 
of  men  disaffected  to  bis  succession;  and  of  which  did  not  exceed  3500  men,  in  order  o{ 
their  having  misrepresented  hb  conduct  and  battle ;  and,  when  the  earl  attempted  to  sunooDd 
principles.    He  expressed  his  hopes,  that  his  him,  he  received  on  his  left  win^  the  centre  of 
subjects  would  sena  up  to  parliament  the  fittest  the  enemy.  Though  much  inferior  m  strength  and 
persons  to  redress  the  present  disorders.    He  numbers,  the  royal  forces  seemed  for  a  while 
intreated  that  they  would  elect  such  in  parti-  victorious,  and  the  earl  of  Clanronald  was  killed, 
cular,  as  had  expressed  a  firm  attachment  to  the  But  Glengary,whowas  second  in  command,  un- 
protestant  succession,  when  it  was  in  danger.  In  dertook  to  inspire  his  intimidated  companions 
the  election  that  ensued,  uncommon  vigor  was  with  courage ;  and  ^"^▼ing  his  bonnet  cried  out 
exerted  on  both  sides ;  but  by  dint  of  the  monied  several  times  Revenge !    This  animated  the  rebel 
interest  that  prevailed  in  corporations,  and  the  troops  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  followed  him 
activityofthemini8tr^,agreat  majority  of  Wliigs  to  the  point  of  the  enemy's  bayonets,  and  got 
was  returned  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  within  their  guard.    A  total  rout  of  this  wing  of 
tJpon  the  first  meeting  of  parliament,  the  most  the  royal  army  began  now  to  ensue.    In  the 
rigorous  measures  were  resolved  upon  against  mean  time  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  commanded 
the  late  ministry.     A  committee  was  appointed  in  person  on  the  right,  attacked  2he  left  of  tht 
to  inspect  the  papers  relative  to  the  treaty  of  rebel*;  and  drove  them  before  him  for  two  miles. 
Utrecht,  and  to  select  such  as  might  afford  Having  entirely  broken  that  wing  of  the  enemy, 
grounds  of  accusation  against  the  negociators.  and  driven  them  over  the  river  Allan,  he  retanied 
The  earl  of  Oxford  was  impeached  of  high-trea-  to  the  field  of  battle;  where,  to  his  great  morti- 
son,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.    The  violence  of  the  fication,  he  found  the  enemy  as  decidedly  victo- 
house  of  commons   produced  equal  violence  nous,  and  patiently  waiting  for  the  assault 
without  doors.  Tumults  became  every  day  more  Neither  party,  however,  cared  to  begin  the  attack, 
frequent,  and  served  only  to  increase  the  severity  In  the  evening  both  drew  off,  and  each  claimed 
of  the  legislature.    An  act  was  now  passed,  de-  the  victoiy.    All  the  advantages  of  a  victory, 
daring  mat  if  any  persons  to  the  number  of  however,  belonged  to  Argyle.    He  had  inter- 
twelve,  unlawfully  assembled,  should  continue  rupted  the  progress  of  the  rebels ;  and  in  their 
together  one  hour  after  being  required  to  disperse  circumstances  delay  was  defeat    The  earl  of 
by  a  justice  of  peace  or  other  officer,  and  after  Mar,  in  fact,  soon  found  it  so.    The  castle  of 
hearing  the  acts  against  riots  read  in  public,  they  Inverness  was  delivered  up  by  lord  Lovat,  who 
should  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  without  bene-  had  hithesto  professed  to  act  in  the  interest  of 
fit  of  clergy.      These  proceedings  excited  the  the  pretender;  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine  for- 
indignation  of  the  people,  who  perceived  that  sook  the  earl,  in  order  to  defend  his  own  part  of 
the  avenues  of  royal  favor  were  closed  to  all  but  the  country ;  and  many  of  the  clans,  seems:  ix> 
a  fiiction.    Great  discontent  arose  in  Scotland,  likelihood  of  coming  to  a  second  engagement, 
where,  to  their  other  grievances,  they  joined  that  returned  at  once  home, 
of  the  union,  which  they  were  taught  to  consider        In  the  mean  time,  the  cause  of  the  rebels  was 
as  an  oppression,  and  the  malcontents  of  that  still  more  unsuccessfully  prosecuted  in  England, 
country  round  active  friends  in  England.  Some  of  James  had  undertaken  so  heedlessly  the  proied, 
the  Tory  party,  who  were  attached  to  the  Protes-  in  which  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  Bolin?* 
tant  religion,  and  of  moderate  principles  in  go-  broke  were  engaged,  that  lord  Stair,  the  English 
vemment,  begin  to  associate  with  the  Jacobites,  ambassador  at  Paris,  penetrated  all  his  designs, 
and  to  wish  in  earnest  for  a  revoHition.    Scot-  and  sent  faithful  accounts  of  all  his  meuores  to 
limd  first  reared  the  standard  of  revolt.    The  the  ministry  at  home.    Upon  the  fixst  rumotf 
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ihereforei  of  ao  injonectioii,  serenl  loids  and  espoused  Uie  interest  of  the  excluded  familj,  was 
gentlemen  were  imprisoned.  But  these  precau-  just  dead;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  suo- 
tions  were  not  able  to  pn^ent  an  attempt  of  ceeded  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  was 
th«  Jacobites  in  the  western  counties.  All  averse  to  lending  the  pretender  any  assistance, 
their  preparations,  however,  were  weak  and  ill  Thou^  James  therefore  might,  at  this  period, 
coniucted;  every  scheme  was  betrayed  to  go-  easily  have  seen  that  his  affairs  were  desperate; 
vemment  as  soon  as  projected.  The  university  yet,  with  his  usual  infatuation,  he  resolved  to 
of  Oxford  was  treatea  with  great  severity  on  this  hazard  his  person  among  his  friends  in  Scotland. 
occasion.  Major  general  Pepper,  with  a  strong  Passing  through  France  in  disguise,  and  em- 
detachment  of  dragoons,  took  possession  of  the  harking  in  a  small  vessel  at  Dunkirk,  he  ar- 
city  at  day  break,  declaring  that  he  would  ii>-  rived  after  a  voyage  of  a  few  days  on  the  coasts 
stantly  shoot  any  of  the  students,  who  should  of  Scotland,  with  only  six  gentlemen  in  his 
presume  to  appear  without  the  limits  of  their  train.  At  Fetteresso  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of 
respective  colleges.  In  the  northern  counties.  Mar,  and  about  thirty  noblemen  and  ^ntlemen 
the  insurrection  came  to  greater  maturity.  In  of  the  first  quality ;  and  here  he  was  solemnly 
October,  1715,  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  and  proclaimed.  Hence  he  went  to  Dundee,  where 
Mr.  Forster  took  the  field  with  a  body  of  horse,  he  made  a  public  entpy  ;  and  in  two  days  more 
and,  being  joined  by  some  gentlemen  from  the  arrived  atScoon,wherehe  ordered  thanksgivings 
borders  of  Scotland,  proclaimed  James  III.  to  be  offered  for  his  safe  arrival;  enjoined  the 
Their  first  attempt  was  to  seixe  upon  Newcastle,  ministers  to  pray  for  him  in  their  churehes ;  and, 
la  which  they  had  many  friends ;  but,  finding  without  the  smallest  share  of  power,  went 
the  gates  shut,  they  retired  to  Hexham.  To  oppose  through  the  ceremony  of  a  coronation.  Scarcely 
these,  general  Carpenter  was  despatched  to  the  had  he  concluded  this  piece  of  untmpoTtant 
north  by  government  with  a  body  of  900  men.  parade^  when  he  resolved  to  abandon  th*  enter* 
Therebelstooktherouteto  Jedburgh,  where  they  prise.  Having  made  a  speech  to  his  grand 
hoped  to  leave  Carpenter  on  one  side,  and  penetrate  oooncil,  he  informed  them  of  his  want  of  money^ 
into  England  by  the  western  border.  This  was  an  arms,  and  ammunitioDy  for  undertaking  a  cam* 
eliectaal  method  of  cutting  themselves  off  from  paign,aBd  therefore  deplored  that  he  was  obliged 
retreat  or  assistance.  A  party  of  Highlanders,  to  leave  them.  Then  be  re-embarked  on  board 
who  had  joined  them  by  this  time,  at  first  r^•  a  small  French  riiip,  thai  lay  in  the  harbouf 
fiued  to  accompany  them  in  such  a  desperate  of  Montrose^  accompanied  with  several  lords, 
incanion,  and  one-half  of  them  actually  returned  his  adherents,  and  in  five  days  arrived  at  Grave* 
to  their  own  country.     At  Brampton  Mr.  Fors-  lines. 

ter  opened  his  commission  of  general,  which  had  General  Gordon,  who  was  left  commander  in 
been  sent  him  by  the  eari  of  Mar,  and  there  pro-  ehief  of  the  forces,  now  proceeded  at  their  head  to 
claimed  James  III.  Tliey  continued  their  mareh  Aberdeen,  where  he  secured  three  vessels  to  sail 
to  Penrith,  where  the  body  of  the  militia  that  northward,  which  took  on  board  such  persons  as 
was  assembled  to  oppose  them  fled.  From  ititended  to  make  their  escape  to  tlie  Continent. 
Penrith  they  proceedea  by  the  way  of  Kendal  He  then  continued  his  march  through  the  High- 
and  Lancaster  to  Preston,  of  which  they  took  lands,  and  quietlv  dismissed  his  forces  as  he 
possession  without  resistance.  But  this  was  the  proceeded.  With  such  expedition  was  this  re- 
tast  stage  of  their  ill-advised  excursion ;  for  ge-  treat  made,  that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  with  all  his 
neral  Wills,  at  the  head  of  7000  men,  came  up  activity,  could  never  overtake  his  rear,  which 
to  attack  them ;  and  from  his  activity  there  was  consisted  of  1000  horse.  The  rebellion  being 
no  eaicaping.  They  now,  therefore,  began  to  ended,  the  law  was  put  in  force  with  all  its 
raise  barricadoes  about  the  town,  and  to  put  the  terrors ;  and  tne  prisons  of  London  were 
place  in  a  posture  of  defence :  repulsing  the  first  crowded  with  those  deluded  persons,  whom  the 
attacks  of  the  royal  army  with  success.  Next  ministry  seemed  resolved  not  to  pardon.  The 
day,  however.  Wills  was  reinforced  by  Carpenter,  commons,  in  their  address  to  the  crown,  declared 
and  the  town  was  invested  on  all  sides.  In  this  they  would  prosecute  in  the  most  rigorous  man- 
deplorable  rituation,  to  which  they  were  reduced  ner  the  authors  of  the  late  rebellion ;  and  their 
by  their  own  rashness,  Forster  hoped  to  capitu-  measures  were  as  vindictive  as  their  resolutions 
kue  with  the  general ;  and  accoraingly  sent  to  were  speedy.  The  earls  of  Derwentwater,  Ntths- 
him  colonel  Oxburgb,  who  had  been  taken  pri-  dale,  Camwath,  and  Wintown,  the  lords  Wid- 
soner,  to  propose  a  surrender.  Wills,  however,  rineton,  Kenmuir,  and  Naime,  were  impeached ; 
alleged  that  he  would  not  treat  with  rebels,  and  and,  upon  pleading  guilty,  all  but  lord  vVintown 
that  the  only  fiivor  they  had  to  expect  was  to  be  received  sentence  of  death.  No  intreaties  could 
spared  immediate  slaughter.  These  were  hard  prevail  upon  the  ministry  to  spare  these  an- 
terms,  but  no  bettei  could  be  obtained.  They  happy  noblemen.  The  house  of  lords  even  pre- 
accordingly  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  put  sented  an  address  to  the  throne  for  mercy,  but 
under  a  strong  guard.  To  intimidate  their  par-  without  effect ;  the  king  only  answered,  that  ou 
titans,  in  the  neighbouihood,a  few  of  the  officers^  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  he  would  act  as 
thai  had  deserted  from  the  royal  army,  were  he  thought  most  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
shot  by  order  of  a  court  martial :  the  soldiers  the  crown  and  the  safety  of  the  people.  Orders 
were  imprisoned  at  Chester  and  Liverpool ;  and  were  accordingly  despatched  for  executing  lords 
tlie  noblemen  and  considerable  officers  were  sent  Derwentwater,  Nithsdale,  and  Kenmuir,  irome- 
to  London,  where  they  were  led  through  the  diately;  the  rest  were  respited.  Nithsdale  es- 
streets  pinioned  and  bound  together.  caped,  his  wife  most  adroitly  contrivin?  to  sub- 
la  the  mean  time  Louis  XI v.,  who  had  always  stitute  her  own  person  for  his,  the  day  before  hii 
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intended  execution.  An  act  of  parliament  was  neit  conunerce  with  that  kingdom.  A  war  iooq  after 
passed,  for  trying  the  private  prisoners  in  London,  commenced  between  Spain  and  the  emperor,  nhu 
and  not  in  Lancashire  where  they  were  taken :  a  was  considered  as  the  principal  coatriver  of  tiie 
step  considered  by  lawyers  as  an  alteration  of  treaty ;  and  a  numeroiw  body  of  Spani:ili  fnrcei 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  was  sent  into  Italy  to  support  Philip's  pretensioDi 
which  every  prisoner  should  be  tried  in  the  place  in  that  quarter.  The  regent  of  France  attempted 
where  the  offence  was  committed.  In  the  be*  in  vain  to  dissuade  him ;  the  king  of  England 
ginning  of  April,  commissioners  for  trying  the  also  offered  his  mediation  in  vain;  their iDterpo- 
rebeb  met  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  when  sition  was  considered  as  partial  and  unjast  A 
bills  were  found  against  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Spanish  war  was  then  resolved  on;  and  a  squad- 
Macintosh,  and  twenty  of  their  confederates,  ron  of  tweuty-two  ships  was  pUced  under  the 
Forster  escaped  from  Newgate,  and  reached  the  command  of  Sir  George  Byng,  and  ordered  to 
Continent  in  safety;  the  rest  pleaded  not  guilty,  sail  for  Naples.  Here  he  was  received  with  the 
After  this,  Macintosh,  and  several  other  pri-  greatest  joy,  and  informed  that  the  Spaniards,  to 
soners,  also  broke  out  of  Newgate.  The  court  the  amount  of  30,000  men,  were  then  just  iaoded 
proceeded  to  the  trial  of  those  that  remained ;  in  Sicily.  On  learning  this  he  resolved  \o  siil 
four  or  five  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  thither  to  pursue  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  coming 
at  Tyburn ;  twenty-two  were  executed  at  Man-  round  Cape  Faro  perceived  two  small  Spanisii 
ci'ester  and  Preston,  and  about  1000  were  trans-  vessels;  pursuing  which,  he  was  led  to  their 
ported  to  North  America.  The  rebellion  being  companions,  whom,  before  noon,  he  discovered  in 
thus  extinguished,  the  danger  of  the  state  was  line  of  battie,  amounting  to  twenty-seven  sail. 
made  a  pretext  for  continuing  the  parliament  Notwithstanding  their  superiority  in  number,  the 
beyond  the  term  fixed  for  its  dissolution.  An  Spaniards  attempted  to  make  their  escape :  bat, 
act,  therefore,  was  passed,  repealii^  that  by  finding  it  impossible,  they  kept  up  a  runniim 
which  it  was  to  be  dissolved  every  third  year,  fight;  in  spite  of  which,  they  were  all  taken  ex- 
and  extending  the  term  of  its  duration  to  seven  cept  three.  Sir  George  Byng  behaved  on  this 
years.  The  people  might  murmur  at  this  en-  occasion  with  great  prudence  and  resolution; 
croachment,  but  expediency  and  power  united  and  the  king  wrote  him  a  letter  with  his  own 
to  plead  for  it  at  the  time,  and  it  has  ever  since  hand,  approving  his  conduct.  This  rupture 
been  found  inexpedient  to  think  of  redress.  with  Spain  was  thought  to  be  fiivorable  to  tlw 

Domestic  concerns  being  thus  adjusted,  the  interests  of  the  pretender;  as  it  was  hoped,  thai, 
king  resolved  upon  a  voyage  to  the  Continent,  by  the  assistance  of  cardinal  Alberoni,  the 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  highly  provoked  Spanish  minister,  a  new  insurrection  might  be 
agaiiut  him  for  having  entered  into  a  confede-  excited  in  England.  The  duke  of  Ormood 
racy  with  the  Russians  and  Danes  during  hit  was  even  fixed  upon  to  conduct  this  expedition ; 
absence  at  Bender,  and  for  having  purchased  and  he  obtained  from  the  Spanish  court  a  fleet 
from  the  king  of  Denmark  the  towns  of  Bremen  of  ten  ships  of  war  and  transports,  having  on 
and  Verden.  In  consequence  of  this,  Charles  board  6000  regular  troops,  with  arms  for  12,000 
maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  the  dis-  more.  But  fortune  vras  still  as  unfavorable  as 
satisfied  subjects  of  Great  Britain ;  and  a  scheme  ever.  Having  set  sail,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
was  formed  for  landing  a  body  of  Swedish  Cape  Finisterre,he  was  encountered  by  a  violent 
forces,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  to  erect  the  storm,  which  disabled  his  fleet,  and  frustrated 
standard  of  the  Pretender  in  some  part  of  the  the  expedition.  This,  together  with  the  bad 
island.  Count  Gyllenburg,  the  Swedish  minister  success  of  the  Spanish  aims  in  Sicily  and  other 
in  London,  was  active  in  the  conspiracy ;  but,  parts  of  Europe,  induced  Philip  to  wish  for  a 
being  seized  with  all  his  papers,  the  scheme  was  cessation  of  arms ;  and  he  at  last  consented  to 
rendered  abortive.  A  bill,  nowever,  was  passed  sign  the  quadruple  alliance,  by  which  peace  was 
by  the  commons  forbidding  all  commerce  with  ^ain  restored  to  Europe. 
Sweden ;  and  George  I.  now  entered  into  a  new  Tranquillity  being  thus  established,  the  mi- 
treaty  with  the  Dutch  and  the  regent  of  France,  nistry  proceeded  to  secure  the  dependency  of 
by  which  they  agreed  mutually  to  assist  each  the  Irish  parliament  on  that  of  England.  A 
other  in  case  of  invasion.  But  the  death  of  the  Mr.  Maurice  Anneslcy  had  appealed  to  the 
Swedish  monarch,  who  was  soon  after  killed  at  British  house  of  peers  from  a  decree  made  by 
the  siege  of  Frederickshall,  put  an  end  to  all  the  Irish  peers,  and  their  decree  was  reversed, 
disquietude  from  that  quarter.  The  British  peers  ordered  the  barons  of  the  ex- 

Among  the  many  treaties  for  which  this  reign  chequer  in  Ireland  to  put  Mr.  Annesley  in  pos- 

was  remarkable,  one  had  been  concluded,  which  session  of  the  lands  he  had  lost     But,  when  the 

was  called  the  quadruple  alliance.  It  was  agreed  barons  obeyed  this  order,  the  Irish  peers  passed 

between  the  emperor,  France,  Holland,  and  Bri-  a  vote  against  them,  as  having  attempted  to  di- 

tain,  that  the  emperor  should  renounce  all  pre-  minish  the  just  privileges  of  the  parliament  of 

tensions  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  exchange  Ireland;  and  ordered  their  lordships  to  be  taken 

Sardinia  for  Sicily  with  the  auke  of  Savoy ;  and  under  die  custody  of  the  black  rod.    On  the 

that  the  succession  to  the  duchies  of  Tuscany,  other  hand,  the  house  of  lords  in  Fingland  r^ 

Pa^^u^  and  Placentia,  should  be  settled  on  the  solved,  that  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ire* 

queen  of  Soain's  eldest  son,  in  case  the  present  land  had  acted  with  great  courase  and  fideht)*; 

possessors  should  die  without  male  issue.     This  and  addressed  the  king  to  signify  his  appmHi- 

treaty,  however,  was  by  rio  means  agreeable  to  tion  of  their  conduct     To  complete  their  tri- 

the  king  of  Spain ;  and  it  became  consequently  umph,  a  bill  was  prepared,  by  which  the  Insh 

prejudicial  to  the  English,  as  it  interrupted  their  house  of  lords  was  deprived  of  all  right  of  final 
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jurisdictkm.     Mr.  Pitt,  on  this  occasion^  said,  involved  in  ruin.     Many  of  the  directors,  by 

tlsat  it  would  only  increase  the  power  of  the  whose  arts  the  public  were  taught  to  expect  ^uch 

Enfflish  peers,  who  were  already  but  too  for-  great  benefits  from  a  traffic  to  the  South  Seas, 

midable.      Mr.  Hungerford  demonstrated,  that  had  amassed  considerable  furtuiiej  by  tiieir  ere- 

the  Irish  lords  had  always  exerted  their  power  dulity.    It  was  some  coiisolatioD,  however,  to 

of   finally  deciding  causes.      Notwithstanding  the  people,  to  find  the  parliament  sharing  in  the 

all    opposition,  however,  the  bill  was  carried  general  indignation,  and  resolving  to  strip  those 

by  a  great  majority,  and  soon  after  received  the  unjust  plunderers  of  their  gains.    Orders  were 

royal  assent.    This  blow  was  severely  felt  by  the  given  to  remove  all  the  directors  of  the  South 

Irish.  Sea  Company  from  their  seats  in  parliament. 

The  celebrated  South  Sea  scheme  commenced  and  the  places  they  possessed  under  government; 

in  the  year  1721.   To  explain  this,  as  concisely  and  the  principal  delinquents  were  punished  by 

as  possible,  it  must  be  observed,  that,  ever  since  a  forfeiture  of  all  such  possessions  and  estates 

the  Revolution,  government  had  been  obliged  to  as  they  had  acquired  during  the  continuance  of 

borrow  money  from  different  companies  of  mer-  this  popular  frenzy.  The  next  care  was  to  redress 

chants ;  and,  among  the  rest,  from  that  company .  the  suflferers.  Several  just  and  useful  resolutions 

which  traded  to  the  South  Sea.     In  1716  the  were  taken  by  parliament,  and  a  bill  was  pre- 

goTemment  being  indebted  to   this  company  pared  for  repairing  the  late  sufferings,  as  far  as 

about  £9,500,000  sterling,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  the  inspection  of  the  legislature  could  extend. 

cent,  interest.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  formed  a  de-  Of  the  profit  arising  from  the  South  Sea  scheme, 

sign  of  lessening  the  national  debt,  by  giving  the  sum  of  £7,000,000  was  given  back  to  the 

the  several  companies  the  alternative,  either  of  original    proprietors ;   several    additions   were 

accepting  a  lower  interest,  namely,  5  per  cent.,  made  to  their  dividends  out  of  what  was  pos- 

or  of  being  paid  the  principal.    The  companies  sesscd  by  the  company  in  their  own  right;  and 

generally  chose  rather  to  accept  of  the  diminished  the  remaining  capital  stock  was  divided  among 

interest ;    and    the   South    Sea  Company,    in  the  old  proprietors  at  the  rate  of  33  per  cent. 

particular,    having    augmented    their    loan    to  In  the  mean  time  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the 

£10,000,000,  were  contented  to  receive  £300,000  kingdom  were  presented  to  the  house  demand* 

annually  as  interest,  instead  of  £600,000,  which  ing  justice ;  and  the  whole  nation  seemed  exas- 

they  formerly  received.  At  this  same  period  one  perated  to  the  highest  degree.    Public  credit 

Blount,  a  scrivener,  proposed  to  the  ministry,  in  sustained  a    terrible    shock.    Some    principal 

the  name  of  the  Soutn  Sea  Company,  to  buy  up  members  of  the  ministry  were  <leeply  concerned 

all  the  debts  of  the  different  companies,  and  thus  in  these  fraudulent  transactions.    The  bank  was 

for  the  South  Sea  Company  to  become  the  sole  drawn  upon  faster  than  it  could  supply ;  and 

creditors  of  the  state.    The  terms  offered  to  nothing  was  heard  but  the  ravings  of  disap- 

govemment  were  extremely  advantageous.    The  pointment,  and  the  cries  of  despair.  By  degrees, 

company  was  to  redeem  the  debts  of  the  nation  nowever,  the  effects  of  this  terrible  calamity 

out  of  the  hands  of  the  private  proprietors,  upon  wore  off,  and  matters  returned  to  their  former 

whatever  terms  they  comd  agree  on ;  and,  for  the  tranquillity. 

interest  of  the  sum  thus  redeemed,  to  be  allowed  At  this  time  a  new  war  with  Spain   com- 

by  government  5  per  cent  for  six  years ;  after  menced.    Admiral  Hosier  was  sent  to  South 

which  the  interest  was  to  be  reduasd  to  4  per  America  to  intercept  tlie  Spanish  galleons :  but 

cent,  and  the  debts  to  be  at  any  time  redeemanle  the  Spaniards,  being  apprised   of  his  design, 

by  pariiament   For  these  purposes  a  bill  passed  re-lanaed  their  treasure.    The  greatest  part  of 

both  houses.    But  now  appeared  a  part  of  the  the  British  fleet  sent  on  that  expedition  was  ren- 

idieme  pregnant  with  fraud  and  ruin.    As  the  dered  entirely  unfit  for  service.    The  seamen 

directors  of  Uie  South  Sea  Company  could  not  were  cut  off  in  great  numbers  by  the  malignity 

of  themselves  be  supposed  to  possess  a  capital  of  the  climate,  and  the  length  of  the  voyage, 

snfBcient  to  buy  up  the  debts  ot  the  nation,  they  while  the  admiral  himself  is  said  to  have  died  of 

were  empowered  to  raise  it  by  opening  a  sub-  a  broken  heart.  To  retaliate  these  hostilities,  the 

scription  to  an  imaginary  scheme  for  trading  in  Spaniards  undertook  the  siege  of  Gibraltar ;  but 

the  Soutib  Seas.    All  the  creditors  of  govern-  with    little    success.    In    this  dispute  France 

ment,  therefore,  were  invited  to  come  in,  and  offered  her  mediation ;  and  such  a  reconciliation 

exchange  their  securities,  viz.,  the  security  of  as  treaties  could  procure  was  the  consequence ; 

government  for  diat  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  a  temporary  peace    ensued,   both  sides    only 

The  directors*  books  were  no  sooner  opened  for  watching  an  advantageous  opportunity  to  renew 

the  first  fubicription,  than  crowds  came  to  effect  hostilities.    Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 

this.    The  delusion  was  artfully  continued  and  parliament,  in  1727,  the  king  resolved  to  visit  his 

spread.    SulMcriptions  in  a  few  davs  sold  for  electoral  dominions  of  Hanover.    Having  ap- 

double  the  price  they  had  been  bought  at.    The  pointed  a  regency,  to  act  in  his  absence,  be 

scheme  succeeded  beyond  even  the  projector's  embarked  for  Holland,  and  m  three  days  arrived 

hopes,  and  die  whole  nation  was  infectecl  with  a  at  Delden,  to  all  appearances  in  perfect  health. 

spirit  of  avaricious  enterprise.    The  infatuation  He  supped  there  very  heartily,  and  continued 

still  prevailing,  the  stock  rose  even  to  nearly  ten  his  journey  early  the  next  morning ;  but  between 

times  the  value  of  what  it  was  first  bought  for.  eight  and  nine,  ordering  his  carriage  to  stop,  it 

After  a  few  months,  however,  the  people  awoke  was  perceived  that  one  of  his  hands  la;^  motion- 

from  their  dream  of  riches ;  and  found  that  all  less,  and  every  attempt  to  quicken  the  circulation 

the   advantages   they   expected    were   merely  proved    ineffectual.    The    king  had  but  just 

imaginary,  while  thousands  of  &milies  were  strength  enough  to  bid  them  hasten  to  Osna- 
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burgh,  where  he  languished  until  eleven  o'clock  tohacco.    To  prevent  these  frauds,  he  piopOMd^ 

next  morning,  when  he  expired  in  the  sixty-  that,  instead  of  having  the  customs  levied  in  the 

eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirteenth  of  his  usual  manner  upon  tobacco,  all  hereafter  to  be 

reign.     His  body  was  conveyed  to  Hanover  for  imported  should  be  lodged  in  warehouses  ap- 

interment.  pomted  for  that  purpose  by  the  officers  of  the 

On  the  accession  of  George  II.  the  two  great  crown;    and    should   thence    be    sold,   upon 

Sarties  into  which  the  nation  had  so  long  been  paying  the  duty  of  4d,  per  pound,  when  the  pro- 
ivided  again  changed  their  names,  and  were  prietor  found  a  purchaser.  This  proposal  raised 
now  called  the  court  and  country  parties,  such  a  violent  ferment,  both  witnin  doois  and 
Throughout  this  reign  there  seem  to  have  been  without,  that  the  houses  of  parliament  were 
two  great  objects  of  controversy  every  session  of  surrounded  by  mobs,  who  intimidated  the 
parliament,  viz.  the  national  debt,  and  the  num-  ministry,  and  compelled  them  to  drop  the  design, 
oer  of  forces  to  be  kept  in  pay.  The  govern-  The  miscarriage  ot  the  bill  was  celebrated  with 
ment,  on  the  king's  accession,  owed  more  than  public  rejoicings  in  London  and  Westminster, 
£30,000,000  sterling ;  and,  though  there  was  a  where  the  minister  was  burnt  in  effigy.  On  this 
long  continuance  of  profound  peace,  this  sum  occasion  an  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the  sep- 
was  constantly  increasing.  The  country  party  tennial  bill.  But,  notwithstanding  the  warmth 
enquired  how  this  could  happen,  and  it  was  the  of  the  opposition,  the  ministry  were  victorious, 
business  of  the  court  to  give  plausible  reasons  and  the  motion  was  negatived.  However,  the 
for  the  increase.  Demands  lor  new  supplies  country  party  on  this  occasion  seemed  to  have 
were  made,  either  for  the  purpose  of  securing  gained  strength,  and  it  was  thought  proper  lo 
friends  upon  the  continent,  or  guarding  the  king-  dissolve  the  parliament.  In  the  new  parliameot, 
dom  from  internal  conspiracies,  or  o?  enabling  a  convention  agreed  on  by  the  ministry  with 
the  ministry  to  act  vigorously  in  conjunction  Spain,  became  an  object  of  warm  altercation, 
with  the  powers  in  alliance  abroad.  It  was  in  By  this  the  court  of  Spain  agreed  to  pay  £95,000 
vain  alleged,  that  these  expenses  were  incurred  to  the  English,  as  a  satisfaction  for  all  demands; 
without  prescience  or  necessity ;  and  that  the  and  to  discharge  the  whole  in  four  months  from 
national  debt,  by  multiplying  and  increasing  the  day  of  rati&cation.  This,  however,  was  coo- 
taxes,  would  at  last  become  an  intolerable  bur-  sidered  as  not  equivaleiit  to  the  damages  that 
den.  These  arguments  were  offered,  canvassed,  had  been  sustained.  The  minister,  on  thb 
and  rejected ;  but  the  court  party  was  constantly  occasion,  was  provoked  into  such  uniuual  vehe> 
victorious :  and  every  demand  was  granted  with  mence,  that  he  branded  the  opposite  party  with 
cheerfulness  and  profusion.  the  appellation  of  traitors;  and  the  coanti; 
In  the  reign  of  George  II.  arose  'the  charitable  pvty,  nnding  themselves  out-numbered  and  out- 
corporation,'  a  society  of  men  who  professed  to  voted  in  every  debate,  resolved  to  withdraw, 
lend  money  at  legal  interest  to  the  poor  upon  Walpole,  being  thus  left  without  opposition,  took 
small  pledges,  and  to  persons  of  higher  rank,  the  opportunity  of  passing  some  useful  laws, 
upon  proper  security.  Their  capital  was  at  first  In  1739  a  new  war  commenced  with  Spain, 
limitea  to  £30,000,  but  they  afterwards  increased  Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Spaniards 
it  to  £600,000.  Their  funds  were,  as  usual,  in  America  had  insulted  and  distressed  the  corn- 
raised  by  subscription,  and  the  care  of  conduct-  nerce  of  Great  Britain ;  while  the  British  mer- 
ing  their  affairs  was  intrusted  to  a  proper  number  chants  on  die  other  liand  had  endeavoured  to 
of  directors.  This  company  having  continued  carry  on  an  illicit  trade  in  their  dominions.  As 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  the  cashier,  George  the  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
Robinson,  member  for  Marlow,  and  the  ware-  peachy,  claimed  by  Uie  British,  gave  them  (n- 
house-keeper,  John  Thomson,  disappeared  in  quent  opportunities  of  pushing  in  contiabaod 
one  day.  £500,000  of  capital  were  round  to  be  commodities  upon  the  continent,  the  Spaniards 
sunk  or  embezzled,  by  means  which  the  proprie-  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil,  by  refusing 
tors  could  not  discover.    They  therefore  in  a  them  liberty  to  cut  logwood  in  that  place.    1]he 

Setition  represented  to  the  house  of  commons  Spanish  goarda-costas  continued  their  severities 
le  manner  in  which  they  had  been  defrauded,  upon  the  British,  and  many  British  suhjecis 
A  secret  committee  being  appointed  to  examine  ivere  sent  to  dig  in  the  mines  of  Potosi.  One 
into  this  grievance,  a  most  iniquitous  scheme  was  remonstrance  followed  another  to  the  court  of 
soon  discovered,  in  which  Thomson  and  Robin-  Madrid ;  but  the  only  answers  given  were  pro- 
son,  in  concert  with  some  of  the  directors,  had  mises  of  enquiry.  War,  therefore,  waa  now  de- 
deliberately  embezzled  the  capital  ef  the  com-  clared ;  and  soon  after  admiral  Vernon,  with  six 
pany.  No  less  than  six  members  were  expelled  ships  only,  destroyed  all  the  fortiftrationi  of 
the  house  of  commons,  for  sordid  acts  of  knavery  Porto  Bello,  and  came  away  rictorions  with 
connected  with  this  business.  It  was  at  this  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man.  For  a  war  thus  soc- 
time  asserted,  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  not  one  cessfully  begun  supplies  were  cheerfully  graotsd. 
shilling  of  the  estates  forfeited  in  the  late  rebel*  Commodore  Anson  was  sent  with  a  sqaaidroo  of 
lion  was  ever  applied  to  the  service  of  the  ships  to  distress  the  enemy  in  the  South  Sets, 
public,  but  became  the  reward  of  fraudulence  and  to  co-operate  with  Vernon  across  the  islhmiB 
and  venality.  ofDarien.  Through  the  mismanagement  of  the 
This  happened  in  the  year  1731;  in  1732  a  ministry,  however,  Siese  schemes  were  frostiated. 
scheme  was  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for  Anson  was  detained  till  too  late  in  the  season ; 
fixing  a  general  excise.  He  introduced  it  by  he  then  set  out  with  five  ships  of  the  line,  a  fri- 
recounting  the  frauds  practised  by  the  factors  in  gate,  two  storeships,  and  about  1400  men* 
London,  employed    in  selling   the  American  Coming  into    the  stonny  South  Seas  tt  • 
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wrong  season  of  the  year,  his  fleet  was  dispersed,  to  go  back  for  some  years.  The  emperor  Charles 
and  his  crew  deplorably  afflicted  with  the  scurvy ;  VI.  dying  October  20th,  1 740,  the  French  court 
so  that  with  difficutty  he  gained  the  island  of  bad  thought  this  a  favorable  opportunity  for  ex- 
Joan  Femandex.  Thence  sailing  along  the  coast  erting  its  ambition.  Regardless  of  treaties,  there- 
of Chili,  he  plundered  and  burnt  the  town  of  fore,  particularly  that  cidled  the  Pragmatic  Sane- 
Paita.  He  next  traversed  the  Great  Pacific  tion,  by  which  the  late  emperor's  dominions  were 
Ocean,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  one  of  the  rich  settled  upon  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  the 
gallons  that  tradeirom  the  Philippine  Islands  to  elector  or  Bavaria  was  now  crowned  emperor. 
Mexico ;  and,  having  refreshed  his  men  at  tlie  Thus  the  queen  of  Hungary  was  at  once  stripped 
islands  of  Tinian,  set  forward  for  China.  Return-  of  her  inheritance,  and  left  for  a  whole  year  de- 
ing  the  same  way  he  came,  he  at  last  discovered  serted  by  all  Europe.  At  the  same  time  she  lost 
aird  took  the  galleon,  valued  at  £313,000,  toge-  the  province  of  Silesia  by  an  irruption  of  the 
ther  with  other  captures  to  the  value  of  about  as  young  king  of  Prussia,  who  renewed  his  preten- 
much  more.  By  this  expedition  the  public  su»-  sions  to  that  province,  of  which  his  ancestors  had 
tained  the  loss  of  a  fine  squadron  of  snips,  while  been  unjustly  deprived.  France,  Saxony,  and 
a  few  individuals  became  possessed  of  immense  Bavaria,  attacked  the  rest  of  her  dominions:  Bri- 
Ibrtunes.  Another  expedition  to  New  Spain  tain  was  the  only  ally  that  seemed  willing  to  as- 
ended  more  unfortunately.  It  conslstea  of  sist  her;  in  which,  however,  Sardinia,  Holland, 
twenty-nine  ships  of  the  line,  and  almost  an  and  Russia,  soon  after  concurred.  It  must  be 
equal  number  of  frigates,  fiirnished  with  all  kinds  owned  that  Britain  had  no  other  reason  for  in- 
ot  warlike  stores^  nearly  15,000  seamen,  and  as  terfering  in  these  disputes,  than  that  the  security 
many  land  forces.  The  most  sanguine  hopes  of  of  the  electorate  or  Hanover  depended  upon 
success  were  entertained;  but  the  ministry  de-  nicely  balancing  the  difierent  interests  of  the  em- 
tained  the  fleet,  without  any  visible  reason,  till  the  pire;  and  the  ministry  were  willing  to  gratify 
season  for  action  in  America  was  almost  over.  At  the  king.  His  majesty  informed  the  parliament, 
last,  however,  they  arrived  before  the  city  of  that  he  had  sent  a  body  of  British  forces  into  the 
Carthagena,  and  became  masters  of  the  strong  Netherlands,  which  he  had  augmented  by  16,000 
forts  which  defended  the  harbour.  But,  though  Hanoverians,  to  make  a  diversion  upon  the  do- 
by  this  means  they  advanced  a  good  deal  nearer  minions  of  France,  in  favor  of  the  queen  of 
the  town,  they  found  great  difficulties  before  Hungary.  When  the  supplies  came  to  be  con- 
them.  It  was  asserted,  that  the  fleet  could  not  sidered,  by  which  this  additional  number  of 
lie  near  enough  to  batter  the  town,  and  therefore  Hanoverian  troops  was  to  receive  pay  from  Bri- 
die remaining  forts  must  be  attempted  by  scalade.  tain  for  defending  their  own  cause,  most  violent 
This  dangerous  experiment  was  tried ;  when  the  debates  ensued ;  but  the  ministry  carried  their 
guides  were  cut  off  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  point  in  parliament.  They  also  effectually  re- 
forces  mistook  their  way.  Their  scaling  ladders  trieved  the  queen  of  Hungary's  desperate  affairs. 
were  too  short ;  and,  at  last,  after  sustaining  a  The  French  were  driven  out  of  Bohemia.  Her 
dreadful  fire  for  some  hours,  they  retreated,  general,  prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
leaving  600  men  dead  on  the  spot.  The  terrors  array,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Bavaria.  Her 
of  the  climate  now  began  to  be  more  dreadful  rival,  the  nominal  emperor,  was  obliged  to  fly 
than  those  of  war.  The  rainy  season  commenced,  before  her ;  and  being  abandoned  by  his  allies, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  the  troops  to  continue  and  stripped  even  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  he 
their  encampment.  To  these  calamities  was  retired  to  Frankfort,  whero  he  lived  in  obscurity. 
added  a  dissension  between  the  sea  and  land  In  the  mean  time,  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
commanders,  who  blamed  each  other,  and  at  last  army  advanced,  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with 
could  be  only  brought  to  agree  in  one  mortifying  that  of  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain.  To  prevent 
measure,  viz.  to  re-embark  the  troops,  and  with-  this,  the  French  opposed  an  army  of  60,000 
draw  them.  The  miscarriage  of  this  enterprise  men,  under  the  command  of  the  marshal  de 
produced  the  greatest  discontents ;  the  commerce  Noailles,  who  posted  his  troops  on  the  east  side 
of  Britain  was  greatly  annoyed  by  tiie  Spanish  of  that  river.  The  British  army  was  commanded 
privateers,  who  had  taken  407  ships,  it  veas  said,  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  who  had  been  educated 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  while  the  under  the  great  prince  Eugene ;  nevertheless  he 
British  fleets  seemed  to  be  quite  inactive,  and  to  suffered  himself  to  be  enclosed  by  the  enemy  on 
suffer  one  loss  after  another,  vrithout  endeavour-  every  side,  near  Dettingen.  See  Dettimgen. 
ing  to  make  reprisals.  These  discontents  being  In  this  situation,  the  whole  army,  with  the  king 
visited  at  once  upon  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  a  ma-  himself,  who  had  by.  this  time  arrived  in  the 
jority  of  the  house  of  commons  was  formed  camp,  must  have  been  taken,  had  the  French 
against  him ;  he  was  created  earl  of  Orfbrd,  and  behaved  with  prudence.  Their  impetuosity, 
re!figned  all  his  employments.  however,  saved  our  troops.  They  passed  a  defile. 
The  new  ministry  were  no  sooner  in  power,  which  they  ought  to  have  contented  themselves 
however,  than  they  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  those  with  guarding;  and,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
whom  they  had  so  much  condemned.  The  na-  ddke  ofGraramont,theirhorse  charged  the  British 
tion  had  now  become  disgusted  with  naval  ope-  foot  with  great  fury.  Being  received  with  equal 
rations.  The  people  wished  for  a  renewal  of  resolution,  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  repass 
their  victories  in  Flanders,  and  the  king  ardently  the  Mayne  with  precipitation,  and  the  loss  of 
joined  in  this  desire.  An  army  of  16,000  men  about  6000  men.  But,  though  the  British  were 
was  therefore  embarked  for  Flanders,  to  take  victorious  in  this  engagement,  the  French  were 
I>art  in  the  contest  then  beginning  on  the  conti-  not  disconcerted  by  it  They  opposed  prince 
oeot.    To  trace  the  origin  of  this,  it  is  necessary  Charles,  and  interriipted  his  attempts  to  pass  the 
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Rhine.    Id  Italy  they  aUo  gained  some  ad  van-  July,  1745,  he  landed  on  the  cout  of  Loch^ber, 

tages ;  but  their  chief  hopes  were  placed  on  an  and  was  joined  by  the  Highlanders  to  the  oum- 

intended  invasion  of  England.     From  the  vio-  ber  of  1500,  before  the  ministry  could  be  io- 

lence  of  parliamentary  disputes   in   England,  duced  to  credit  hb  arrival.     When  they  coald 

France  haa  been  persuaded  that  the  country  was  no  longer  doubt  it,  they  sent  Sir  John  Cope  with 

ripe  for  a  revolution,  and  only  wanted  the  pre-  a  small  body  of  forces  to  oppose  his  proj^re:». 

fence  of  the  pretender  to  bring  about  a  change.  By  this  time  the  young  adventurer  was  arri?ed 

An  invasion  was  therefore  projected.  The  troops  at  Perth,  where  he  performed  the  ceremony  of 

destined  for  the  expedition  amounted  to  15,000;  proclaiming  his  father  king  of  Great  Britain. 

and  preparations  were  made  for  embarking  them  From  thence  proceeding  towards  Edinburgh, 

at  Dunkirk,  under  Uie  eye  of  the  young  preten-  with  continually  increasing  forces,  he  entered 

der.     The  duke  de  Roquefuille,  with  twen^  the  capital  without  opposition ;  but  was  unable, 

ships  of  the  line,  was  to  see  them  safely  landed,  from  want  of  cannon,  to  reduce  the  castle.  Here 

and  the  famous  count  Saxe  was  to  command  he  again  proclaimed  his  father ;  and  promised 

them  afiervrards.     But  the  whole  project  was  to  dissolve  the  union.      In  the  mean  time  Sir 

disconcerted  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Nor-  John  Cope,  being  reinforced  by  two  regiments  of 

ris,  who  attacked  them  with  a  superior  fleet,  dragoons,  resolved  to  give  the  rebels  battle. 

The  French  fleet  was  obliged  to  put  back,  and  They  attacked  htm  near  Prestonpans,  and  in  t 

a  very  hard  gale  of  wind  damaged  their  trans-  few  minutes  put  him  and  his  troops  to  flight, 

?orts  beyond  redress.    The  national  joy  for  Sir  with  the  loss  of  500  men.    Charles  was  now 
ohn  Norris's  success,  however,  was  soon  damp-  joined  by  the  eail  of  Kilmarnock,  lord  Balme- 
ed  by  the  miscarriage  of  admirals  Matthews  and  rino,  lords  Cromarw,  Elcho,  Ogilvy,  Piuligo, 
Lestock;  who,  through  a  misunderstanding  be-  and  the  eldest  son  otlord  Lovat,  who  with  tlwir 
tween  themselves,   suffered  a  French  fleet  of  vassals  considerably  augmented  his  army.  Lord 
thirty-three  sail  to  escape  them  near  Toulon.  In  Lovat  hfmself,  so  remarkable  for  his  treachery, 
the  Ne^erlands  the  British  arms  were  attended  was  an  enthusiast  in  favor  of  the  pretender,  but 
with  still  worse  success.    The  French  had  there  was  unwilling  to  act  openly  for  fear  of  the  mi- 
assembled  an  army  of  120,000  men,  commanded  nistry.    While  Charles  trifled  away  his  time, 
by  count  Saxe,  natural  son  to  the  late  king  of  however,    at  Edinburgh,  the  British   ministry 
Poland.    The  EnsUsh  were  headed  by  the  duke  were  not  idle ;  they  took  6000  Dutch  troops 
of  Cumberland,  who  had  an  inferior  army,  and  into  their  pay,  and  despatched  them  northward 
was  very  unequal  in  his  knowledge  of  war  to  the  under  the  command  of  general  Wade.  The  duke 
French  general.    Count  Saxe,  therefore,  carried  of  Cumberland  soon  after  arrived  from  Flanders^ 
all  before  him.    In  1743  he  besieged  Fribourg,  and  was  followed  by  another  detachment  of  well 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  1744,  in-  disciplined  dragoons  and  infantry ;  besides  these, 
vested  the  strong  city  of  Toumay.     To  save  volunteers  offered  themselves  to  the  government 
this  place,  if  possible,  the  allies  resolved  to  ha-  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.    At  last  Charles 
zard  an  engagement ;  and  on  this  ensued  the  resolvea  upon  an  irruption  into  England.    He 
bloody  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  which  they  left  on  entered  that  country  by  the  western  border,  and 
the  field  of  battle  nearly  12,000  men,  and  the  took  Carlisle;    after  which  he  continued  his 
French  almost  an  equal  number.    Toumay,  in  march  southwards,  receiving  assurances  that  t 
consequence  of  this  victory,  was  soon  after  taken  considerable  body  of  forces  would  be  luided  on 
by  the  French.     To  balance  this  bad  success,  the  southern  coasts,  to  make  a  diversion  in  his 
however,  admirals  Rowley  and  Warren  had  re-  ftivor.  He  established  his  bead  quarters  at  Man- 
trieved  die  honor  of  the  British  flag,  and  made  Chester,  where  he  was  joined  by  about  200  Eng- 
several  rich  captures  at  sea.    The  fortress  of  lish,  formed  into  a  regiment  under  the  command 
Louisbourg,  a  place  of  great  consequence  to  our  of  colonel  Townley.    Thence  he  pursued  his  ex- 
commerce,  surrendered  to  general  Pepperell;  traordinary  march  to  Derby,  intending  to  go 
while,  a  short  time  after,  two  French  East  India  by  the  way  of  Chester  into  Wales,  where  he 
ships,  and  a  Spanish  ship  from  Peru  laden  with  hoped  to  be  joined  by  a  great  number  of  mal« 
treasure,  put  into  the  harbour,  supposing  it  still  contents ;  but  in  thb  he  was  prevented  by  the 
their  own,  and  were  taken.  Actions  of  his  followers.    Being  now  advanced 
During  this  appearance  of  returning  success,  within  130  miles  of  London,  that  capital  was  is 
Charles  Edward,  the  son  of  James,  the  old  pr^  the  utmost  consternation ;  and,  had  he  proceeded 
tender  to  the  British  crown,  resolved  to  make  an  with  the  same  expedition  he  had  hitlierto  used, 
attempt  to  recover  what  he  called  his  right  he  might  perhaps  have  made  himself  master  of 
Being  furnished  with  some  money  from  France,  it    But  the  young  pretender  was  in  fact  but  the 
he  embarked  for  Scotland,  on  board  a  small  fri-  nominal  leader  of  nis  forces ;  his  generals  the 
gate,  accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  TuUibar-  Highland  chie&,  being  averse  to  subordination, 
dine.  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  some  others;  and  ignorant  of  command.     They  were  now 
and,  for  the  conquest  of  the  whole  British  em-  unanimous  in  their  resolution  to  return,  and 
pire,  only  brought  with  him  seven  officers  and  Charles  was  forced  to  comply.    Retreating  Uh 
arms  for  2000  men.    Fortune,  however,  seemed  wards  Carlisle,  therefore,  without  any  loss ;  from 
at  first  not  more  favorable  to  this  attempt  than  thence  they  crossed  the  rivers  Eden  and  Solway, 
to  the  former.     His  convoy,  a  ship  of  sixty  and  entered  Scotland.    They  next  marched  to 
guns,  was  so  disabled  in  an  engagement  with  an  Glasgow,  which  they  laid  under  severe  cootnbo- 
English  man  of  war,  that  it  was  oblig^  to  re-    tions,  and,  now  advancing  to  Stirling,  were  joined 
turn  to  Brest,  while  he  continued  his  course  to    by  lord  Lewis  Gordon,  at  the  head  of  some  forces 
the  western  parts  of  Scotland.    On  the  27th  of   which  had  been  assembled  in  the  prptender*s 
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absence.      Other  clans   also    came    in ;    and  which  he  was  br  no  means  equal.    The  French 
prince  Charles's  afiairs    altogether    began    to  carried  every  thing  beifore  them;  and  reduced 
wear   a  promising  aspect.    '  He   inyested  the  under  their  dominion  all   those  strong  towns 
castle  of  Stirling,  and  defeated  general  Hawle,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marlba 
who   commandra  a  considerable  body  of  forces  rough,  and  formed  a  barrier  to  the  United  Pro- 
near  Falkirk,  with  the  loss  of  their  tents  and  vinces.    They  gained  a  considerable  victory  at 
artillery.     This  was  the  last   triumph,    how-  Roucroux ;  which,  however,  cost  them  as  many 
ever,  of  the  rebel  army.    The  duke  or  Cumber-  men  as  they  destroyed  of  the  enemy ;  but  these 
iamd   arrived,  and  took  the  command  of  the  they  could  easily  spare.   Another  victory,  which 
toyal  troops  at  Edinburgh,  which  amounted  to  they  obtained  at  La  Feldt,  served  to  depress  the 
ibout  14,000  men.    With  these  he  advanced  to  allied  army  still  lower.    But  the  taking  of  Ber- 
iberdeen,  where  he  was  joined  by  several  of  the  gen-op-Zoom,  the  strongest  fortification  of  Bra- 
nobility  ;  the  enemy  in  the  mean  time  retreating  bant,  reduced  the  Dutch  to  a  state  of  desperation, 
before  him.    He  next  advanced  to  the  banks  of  These  victories  of  the  French  in  Flanders  were, 
the  Spey,  where  the  rebels  might  have  disputed  however,  counterbalanced  by  almost  equal  dis- 
his  passage ;  but  their  contentions  with  one  ano-  appointments.      In  Italy  the  marshal  Belleisle's 
ther  were  now  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  they  brother,  attempting  to  i)enetrate  at  the  head  of 
could  scarcely  agree  in  any  thing.    At  last  they  34,000  men  into  Piedmont,  was  defeated  and 
resolved  to  await  their  pursuers ;  when  an  en-  killed.    A  fleet  was  fitted  out  for  the  recovery 
gagement  ensued  at  Culloden,  in  which  they  of  Cape  Breton,  but  without  success.     Two 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  (See  Cul-  others  were  then   fitted  out,  one  to  make  a  de- 
loden),  and  a  final  period  was  put  to  all  the  scent  upon  the  British  colonies  in  America,  and 
hopes  of  the  young  adventurer.  The  conquerors  the  other  to  carry  on  the  operations  in  the  East 
behaved  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  refusing  quar-  Indies ;  but  these  were  attacked  by  Anson  and 
ter  to  the  wounded,  the  unarmed,  and  the  de-  Warren,  and  nine  of  their  ships  taken.    Not 
fenceless ;  some  were  slain  who  had  only  been  long  after  this,  commodore  Fox,  with  six  ships 
spectators  of  the  combat,  and  the  king's  soldiers  of  war,  took  above  forty  French  ships  richly 
anticipated  the  base  employment  of  the  execu-  laden  from  St.  Domingo ;  and,  soon  after,  the 
tioner.    The  duke  immediately  after  the  action  French  fleet  was  defeated  by  admiral  Hawke, 
ordered  thirty-six  deserters  to  be  executed :  and,  who  took  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  several 
after  a  short  space,  the  whole  country  round  was  frigates.    For  a  long  time  Louis  XV.  had  been 
one  dreadful  scene  of  plunder,  slaughter,  and  desirous  of  a  general  tranquillity  ;  but  now  the  ill 
de^l  ition.     Prince  Charles,  after  a  variety  of  success  of  his  admirals  at  sea,  and  of  his  armies 
surprising  adventures  and  narrow  escapes,  not-  in  Italy,  the  frequent  bankruptcies  of  merchants 
withstanding  the  highest  rewards  were  oflered  at  home,  and  the  election  of  a  stadtholder  in  Hol- 
to   apprehend  him,   arrived  safely   in  France,  land,  who  gave  spirit  to  the  opposition,  contri- 
Meantime  the  scafiblds  and  gibbets  were  erect-  buted  to  make  him  weary  of  the  war,  and  to 
ed    for  his  adherents ;  seventeen  officers  were  propose  terms  of  accommodation.    A  congress, 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Kennington,  therefore,  was  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  a 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  nine  at  Car-  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  on   the  follow- 
lisle,  and  eleven  at  York.     A  few  obtained  par-  ing  terms:  1.  That  all  prisoners  on  each  side 
dons,  and  a  considerable   number  were  trans-  should  be  mutually  given  up,  and  all  conquests 
ported  to  America.    The  earls  of  Kilmarnock  restored.    2.  That  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Pla- 
and  Cromarty,  and  lord  Bal merino,  were  tried  centia,  and  Guastalla,  should  be  ceded  to  Don 
and  found  guilty  of  high  treason.      Cromarty  Philip,  heir  apparent  to  the  Spanish  crown ;  after 
was  pardoned :  but  Kilmarnock  and  Balraerino  whom  these  dominions  should  return  to  the  house 
were  executed  ;  as  was  also  Mr.  Radclifie,  bro-  of  Austria.    3.  That  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
ther  to  the  late  earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  was  kirk  towards  the  sea  should  be  demolished ;  and 
sentenced   upon   a  former  conviction.      Lord  that  the  British  ship  annually  sent  with  slaves  to 
Lovat  was  tried,  and  sufiered  some  time  after.  the  coast  of  New  Spain  should  have  this  privi- 
Immed  iately  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebel-  lege  continued  for  four  years.  4.  That  the  king  of 
.ion  the  legislature  undertook  to  establish  several  Prussia  should  be  confirmed  in  the  possession 
regulations  respecting  Scotland,which  were  equal-  of  Silesia,  and  that  the  queen  of  Hungary  should 
ly  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  be  secured  in  the  possession  of  her  patrimonial 
the  tranquillity  ofthe  united  kingdoms.  The  High-  dominions.    The  most  mortifying  clause  to  this 
landers  had  till  this  time  continued  to  wear  the  country  was,  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
military  dress  of  their  ancestors,  and  never  went  should,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the 
without  arms.    They  considered  themselves  in  treaty,  send  two  persons  of  rank  to  France  a^ 
consequence  a  body  of  people  distinct  from  the  hostages,  until  restitution   should  be  made  of 
n-st  of  the  nation,  and  were  ready  upon  the  Cape  Breton  and  all  other  British  conquests 
shortest  notice  to.  second  the  insurrections  of  made  daring  the  war. 

their  chiefs.    An  act  of  legislature  now  com-  In  1751  died  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  of  a 

pelled    them  to   discontinue   the  national  ha-  pleurisy.    He  was  greatly  regretted  ;  for  his  good 

bit:    but  what  contributed  still  more  to  their  nature  had  rendered  him  popular;    and  those 

ft* licity  was,  the  abolition  of  that  hereditary  ju-  who  opposed  administration  had  grounded  their 

ri^diction  which  their  chieftains  exerted   over  hopes  ot  redress  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne, 

them.     Soon  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  the  Some  time  before  this,  viz.  in  1749,  a  scheme 

duke    Of  Cumberland    returned    to    Flanders,  was  entered  upon  for  encouraging  those  who  had 

where  he  resumed  the  command  of  an  army,  to  been  discharged  from  the  army  or  navy  to  bo* 
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come  fetden  in  Nova  Scotia.    On  account  of    vanced;  a  slight  engagement  ensaed  with  pan 
thm  cold  and  barren  spot,  the  English  and  of  the   English  fleet;  after  which  the  enemy 
French  renewed  the  war,  which  soon  after  spread  slowly  sailed  away,  and  another  opportunity 
with  such  terrible  devastation  over  every  part  of  never  occurred  of  coming  to  a  close  engagement. 
the  globe.    The  possession  of  this  country  was  It  was  now  resolved  in  a  council  of  war  to  re- 
reckoned  necessary  to  defend  the  English  colo-  turn  to  Gibraltar  to  refit,  and  that  the  relief  of 
nies  to  the  north,  and  to  preserve  their  superiority  Minorca  was  impracticable.    For  this  conduct 
in  the  fisheries  in  that  part  of  the  world.    The  Byng  was  brought  home  under  arrest,  tried,  and 
French,  however,  who  had  been  long  settled  in  sentenced  to  be  shot    He  suffered  with  the 
the  back  parts,  resolved  to  use  every  method  to  greatest  resolution,  after  delivering  a  paper  filled 
dispossess  the  new  comers,  and  urged  the  Indians  with  protestations  of  his  innocence,  and  was  eri- 
to  begin  hostilities.    Another  source  of  dispute  dently  a  sacrifice  to  party.    After  the  conquest 
also  sprung  up  soon  after,  in  the  same  part  of  of  Minorca,  the  French  declared  that  they  would 
the  world.    The  f  rench,  pretending  to  have  revenge  all  injuries  they  should  sustain  in  their 
first  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  colonies,  on  the  king  of  Britain's  dominions  m 
claimed  the  whole  adjacent  country  towards  Germany.    Upon  this,  the  court  of  Loodoui 
New  Mexico  on  the  east,  to  the  Apalachian  eager  to  preserve  Hanover,  entered  into  a  treaty 
Mountains.    In  order  to  assert  their  claims,  they  with  Russia,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  a 
dispossessed  several   English  settlers  of  their  body  of  50,000  ELussians  should  oe  ready  to  act 
homes,  and  built  such  forts  as  would  command  in  the  British  service,  in  case  Hanover  should  be 
the  country.     Negociations,  and  mutual  accusa-  invaded.    For  this  ^e  czarina  was  to  receire 
tions,  first  took  place  between  the  two  powers ;  at  £100,000  annually,  to  be  paid  in  advance, 
length,  in  1756,  four  operations  were  undertaken  This  treaty  was  opposed  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
by  the  British  in  America  at  once.    Colonel  He  had  long  considered  himself  as  guardian  of 
Monkton  had  orders  to  drive  the  French  from  the  interests  of  Germany,  and  was  therefore 
their  encroachments  upon  the  province  of  Nova  alarmed  at  a  treaty  which  threatened  to  deluge 
Scotia.  General  Johnson  was  sent  against  Crown  the  empire  with  an  army  of  barbarians.    Besides, 
Point ;  general  Shirley  against  Niagara,  to  secure  he  was  already  apprised  of  an  agreement  between 
*he  forts  on  the  river ;  and  general  Braddock  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  by  which  the  latter 
against  Fort  du  Quesne.    In  these  expeditions,  were  to  enter  the  empire  and  strip  him  of  his 
Monkton  was  successfiil ;  Johnson  also  was  vie-  late  conquest  of  Silesia.    He  therefore  declared 
torious,    though  he  fiiiled  in  taking  the  fi)rt  that  he  would  not  suffer  any  foreign  forces  to 
against  which  he  was  sent ;  Shirley  was  thought  enter  the  empire  either  as  auxiliaries  or  prin- 
to  have  lost  the  season  of  operation  by  delay;  cipals.    The  Icing  of  Great  Britain  now  tbere- 
uid  Braddock  was  defeated  and  killed.    In  re-  fore  found  himself  obliged  to  drop  his  Russian 
-  Urn  for  this  ill  success,  the  British  made  reprisals  connexion,  and  conclude  a  treaty  with  Prus- 
i»  sea;  so  that  the  French  navy  was  unable  to  na.    As  both  monarchs  wished  only  to  pre- 
recover  itself  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  ▼cut  the  invasion  of  Germany,  they  soon  came 
Once  more,  at  this  period,  the  French  re-  to  an  agreement  mutually  to  assist  each  other; 
newed  the  threat  of  an  invasion.    Several  bodies  and  fiom  this  alliance  a  new  combination  to<^ 
of  troops  were  sent  down  to  the  coast  opposite  place  among  the  European  powers.    Britain  op- 
the  British  shores ;  and  were  instructed  in  the  posed  France  in  America,  Asia,  and  on  the 
manner  of  embarking  and  relanding  firom  fiat-  ocean.    France  attacked  Hanover;  which  the 
bottomed  boats.    The   number    of   men  thus  king  of  Prussia  undertook  to  protect,  while 
trained  amounted  to  50,000.   The  British  minis-  Britain  promised  him  troops  and  money  to  assist 
try  were  greatly  alarmed.    But  when  they  ap-  his  operations.    Austria  had  her  eye  on  the  do- 
plied  to  the  Dutch  for  6000  men,  which  they  minions  of  Prussia,  and  drew  the  elector  of 
were  by  treaty  oblip^ed  to  furnish  in  case  of  an  Saxony  into  the  same  designs.    In  these  views 
invasion,  this  supply  was  refused;  the  Dutch  the  Austrians  were  seconded  by  France,  Sweden, 
alleging  that  their  treaty  was  to  send  the  troops  and  Russia,  who  had  hopes  of  acquiring  a  settle* 
in  case  of  an  actual,  not  a  threatened,  invasioiu  ment  in  the  west  of  Europe.    Thus  the  king  of 
Upon  this,  10,000  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  Prussia  launched  into  the  tumult  of  vrar,  having 
were  brought  over,  which  occasioned  great  dis-  only  Great  Britain  for  his  ally,  while  the  most 
content.    The  ministry  were  upbraided  for  such  potent  states  of  Europe  were  his  antagonists, 
disgraceful  condescension,  as  if  the  nation  was  The  British  ministry,  in  order  to  procure  a  diver- 
unable  to  defend  itself.    The  invasion,  however,  sion  in  his  favor,  planned  an  unsuccessfiil  enter- 
never  took  place ;  but  a  French  army  landed  in  prise  against  the  coast  of  France.    It  ended  in 
Minorca,  and  invested  the  citadel  of  St  Philip,  seizing  the  little  island  of  Aix,  an  easy  and  as 
reckoned  the  strongest  in  Europe ;  but  the  gar-  useless  conquest  By  this  miscarriage  the  minis- 
rison  was  weak,  and  no  way  fitted  to  stand  a  try  were  so  discouraged  that  they  had  thoughts 
siege.    To  raise  this  siege,  therefore,  admiral  of  abandoning  the  king  of  Prussia  to  his  £ate ;  boi 
Byng  was  despatched  vrith  a  squadron  of  ten  success,  which  had  long  fled  from  the  British 
men  of  war.   His  orders  were  to  relieve  Minorca,  arms,  now  dawned  upon  them  fit)m  the  east 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into  For  a  particular  account  of  the  operations  alluded 
the  garrison.    On  arriving  at  the  island,  he  con-  to,  see  Hindostan.     Their  conquests  in  the 
s'.dered  this  last  too  hazardous  an  undertaking,  vrestem  world,  too,  were  about  this  time  equally 
Soon  afler^  a  French  fleet  appeared  nearly  eoual  splendid.  An  expedition  was  set  on  foot  again^ 
in  force  to  his  own ;  but  the  admiral  resolvea  to  Cape  Breton,  unaer  general  Amherst  and  admiral 
act  only  upon  the  dsfensive.    The  French  ad-  Boscawen;  another,  under  general  Abercroinbv, 
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agjtunst  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago;  and  a  pect.     The  Hanoverians  wera  commanded  by 
third,  under  brigadier  general  Forbes,  against  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  greatly  out- 
Fort  da  Quesne.    The  fortress  of  Louisburg,  numbered  by  the  enemy.  He  was  driven  beyond 
which  defended  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  was  the  Weser,  the  passage  of  which  might  have  been 
very  strong  both  by  nature  and  art ;  the  garrison  disputed,  but  the  French  were  suffered  to  pass 
was  numerous,  the  commander  vigilant|  and  it  unmolested.    The  Hanoveriaos  were  driven 
every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  prevent  a  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  till  at 
landing.    But  the  activity  of  the  British  sur-  length  they  made  a  stand  near  Hastenbeck,  where 
mounted  every  obstacle ;  the  place  was  sur-  it  was  hoped  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  would 
rendered  by  capitulation,  and  its  fortifications  have  the  least  opportunity  of  being  used  to  ad- 
were  demolished.    The  expedition  against  Fort  vantage.     The  Hanoverians,  however,  left  the 
du   Quesne  was  equally  successful ;  but  that  field  to  the  French,  after  a  faint  resistance.  Their 
against    Crown  Point  once  more  miscarried,  enemies  pursued,  and  the  duke  retired  towards 
General  Abercromby  attacked  the  French  in  Stade.   Here,  unable  either  to  escape  or  advance, 
their  entrenchments,  was  repulsed  with  great  he  was  compelled  to  sien  a  capitulation,  by  which 
slaughter,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  his  camp  at  the  whole  army  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were 
Lake  George.    But,  though  in  this  respect  the  dispersed  into  different  quarters  of  cantonment. 
British  arms  were  unsuccessful,  yet,  upon  the  By  this  remarkable    capitulation,  which  was 
whole,  the  campaign  of  1758  was  greatly  in  their  called  the  capitulation  of  Closter  Seven,  Hanover 
&vor.    The  taking  of  Fort  du  Quesne  served  to  was  obliged  to  submit  quietly  to  the  French,  who 
remove  from  their  colonies  the  terror  of  the  in-  were  now  determined  to  turn  their  arms  against 
cursions  of  the  Indians;  while  it  interrupted  that  the  king  of  Prussia.    But  soon  afler  both  sides 
correspondence,  along  a  chain  of  fofts,  with  began  to  complain  that  the  treaty  was  not  ob- 
which  the  French  h^  environed  the  British  served.    The  Hanoverians  exclaimed  against  the 
settlements  in  America.    In  1759  it  was  also  rapacity  of  the  French  general  and  the  brutality 
resolved  to  assault  the  French  in  several  parts  of  his  soldiers.  The  French,  retorting  the  charge, 
of  their  empire.    General  Amherst,  with  a  body  accused  them  of  insolence  and  insurrection ;  and, 
of  12,000  men,  was  commanded  to  attack  Crown  being  sensible  of  their  own  superiority,  resolved 
Point;  General   Wolfe  was  to  undertake  the  to  bind  them  strictly  to  their  terms  of  agreement, 
siege  of  Quebec ;  while  general  Prideaux  and  The  Hanoverians  only  wished  for  a  pretence  to 
Sir  William  Johnson  were  to  atteinpt  a  French  take  arms,  and  a  general  to  head  them.   Neither 
fort  near  the  cataracts  of  Niagara.    This  last  ex-  was  long  wanting.    The  oppressions  of  the  tax- 
pedition  was  the  first  that  succeeded.    The  siege  gatherers,  whom  the  French  had  appointed,  were 
was  begun  with  vigor,  and  promised  an  easy  considered  as  so  severe,  that  the  army  rose  to 
conquest;    but    Prideaux   was   killed    in  the  vindicate  the  freedom  of  their  country,  while 
trenches  by  the  bursting  of  a  mortar,  so  that  the  Ferdinand,  prince  of  Brunswick,  put  himself  at 
whole  command  devolved  on  general  Johnson,  their  head.    As  soon  as  this  was  known  in  Bri- 
A  body  of  French  troops  attempted  to  relieve  it,  tain  large  supplies  were  granted,  both  for  the 
but  were  defeated  and  dispersed ;  soon  after  service  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  to  enable  the 
which  the  garrison  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  Hanoverian  army  to  act  vigorously  in  conjunction 
On  his  arrival  at  the  forts  of  Crown  Point  and  with  him.     A  small  body  of  British  forces  was 
Ticonderago,  general  Amherst  found  them  de-  sent  over  to  join  prince  Ferdinand  under  the 
serted   and  destroyed.     There  now  remained,  duke  of  Marlborough.    Aiier  some  inconsider- 
therefore,  but  one  decisive  blow  to  reduce  all  able  successes  at  Crevelt,  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
North  Ajnerica  under  the   British  dominions;  rough  dying,  the  command  of  the  British  forces 
and  this  was  the  taking  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  devolved  on  lord  George  Sackville.     A  misun- 
Canada.    See  Quebec.    This  expedition  was  derstanding  arose,  however,  between  him  and 
commanded  by  admiral  Saunders  and  general  prince  Ferdinand,  which  appeared  at  the  battle 
Wolfe.    The  enterprise  was  attended  witfi  diffi-  of  Minden  that  was  shortly  after  fought.'    X>ord 
culties  which  appeared  insurmountable  ;  but  all  George  pretended  that  he  did  not  understand  thf 
were  overcome  by  the  conduct  of  Wolfe,  and  orders  sent  him  by  the  prince,  and  of  cons& 
the  bravery  of  his  men.    He  engaged  and  put  to  quence  did  not  obey  them;   and,  although  tht 
flight  the  French  under  Montcalm ;  but,  to  the  allies  gained  the  victory,  it  would  have  been 
great  regret  of  the  nation,  was  killed  in  the  ac-  more  decisive  had  the  British  commander  obeyed 
tion.    The  surrender  of  Quebec  was  the  conse-  his  orders.    He  was  soon  afler  recalled,  tried  by 
quence  of  this  victory,  which  was  soon  followed  a  court-martial,  found  guilty  of  disobedience,  and 
by  the  cession  of  all  Canada.    The  following  declared  incapable  of  serving  in  any  military 
season,  indeed,  the  French  made  a  vigorous  ef-  command.     After  this  victory  it  was  imagined 
fort  to  recover  the  city ;  but  the  resolution  of  that  one  reinforcement  more,  of  British  troops, 
governor  Murray,  and  the  appearance  of  a  Bri-  would  terminate  the  war  in  favor  of  the  allies : 
tish  fleet  under  the  command  of  lord  Colvil,  and  this  was  quickly  sent.    The  British  army  in 
obliged  them  to  abandon  the  enterprise.    The  Germany  was  augmented  to  upwards  of  30,000 
v^hole  province  was  soon  after  reduced  by  gene-  men  :  and  sanguine  hopes  of  conquest  were  en- 
ral  Amherst,  and  it  has  since  remained  annexed  tertained.      These  hopes,  however,  were  soon 
to  the  British  empire.    About  the  same  time  the  seen  to  be  ill  founded.    The  allies  were  defeated 
island  of  Guadaloupe  was  reduced  by  commo-  at  Corbach ;  but  retrieved  their  honor  at  Exdorf. 
dore  More  and  (reneral  Hopson.  A  victory  at  Warbourgh  followed  shortly  af^r, 
The  British  affairs  in  Germany  had  at  the  be-  and  anomer  at  Ziemb«rg :    but  they  suffered  a 
ginning  of  the  war  worn  a  very  unfavorable  as-  defeat  at  Compen ;   after  which  boUi  sides  re* 
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tired  into  winter  quaiten.      On  the  25lfi  of  Oc-  gociatioo'  hail    been    cvried    oa-   f^  ^ 
iober,  1760,  king  George  II.  died.  He  had  riien  Frendiy  at  last,  having  taiMA  Aeir  doin 
at  his  ttsua>  boor,  and  obsenred  to  his  attendants  with  the  coon  of  Spain  to  an  mug,  Mr.  Bbhv 
that,  as  the  weather  was  iSne,  he  would  take  a  delirered   to  Mr.  Pitt  a  ■■<»■■<■  l>i^  tJoMm 
walk  in  the  gardens  of  Kensington,  where  he  that,  in  order  to  J^^fatMiA  ^^  peace  on  a  i— W 
then  resided.    In  a  few  minutes  after,  being  left  foundatioo,  the  kii^  of  Spam  m^gM  be  in^iad 
alone,  be  was  heard  to  fiUl  down  upon  the  floor;  to  goaiantee  the  treaty :  and,  to  pRvcat  the 
and,  the  noise  bringing  his  attendants  into  the  difierences  which  then  snfasirted  t^tw^fw  Bn> 
ruom,  he  desired,  with  a  fiiint  voice,  that  the  tain  and  Spain  from  prododi^  a  fiesh  mv  in 
princess  Amelia  might  be  sent  for;  but,  before  Europe,  he  proposed  diat,  in  this  negodiooii, 
she  could  reach  the  apartment,  he  expired,  in  the  the  three  points  which  had  been  dmrated  be> 
serentj-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-third  tween  the  crowns  of  England  and  Spain  migiit 
of  his  reign.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bleed  him,  be  finally  settled: — 1.  The  nstitutioo  of  some 
but  without  eflect;  and  the  surgeons  afterwards,  captures  made  upon  the  Spanish  flag;  t.  IV 
upon   opening  him,  discovered  that  the  right  pnvilege  of  the  Spanish  nation  tD  fish  npoo  the 
veutricle  of  the  heart  was  ruptured,  and  a  great  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  3.  The  demolitioo  of 
quantity  of  blood  discharged  through  the  aper-  the  English  settlements  made  in  the  bay  of  Hod- 
tore.  duras.      Mr.  Pitt  in  reply,  however,  dedved 
6.  Great  Britain  under  the  reign  cf  George  that  it  would  be  considered  as  an  aAont  to  the 
IIL  until  the  revolt  of  the  American  CoUmki. —  dignity  of  his  master,  and  incompatible  with  the 
Our  late  excellent  sovereign,  Georee  III.,  as-  sincerity  of  negociation,  to  make  any  Cutber 
cended  the  throne  amidst  the  greatest  successes  mention  of  such  a  proposal ;   and,  being  now 
both  by  sea  and  land.    At  this  time,  indeed,  the  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  sinister  designs  of 
efforti  of  Britain,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  Spain,  he  proposed  immediately  to  dcclaxe  vir 
were  truly  astonishing.    The  king  of  Prussia  re-  against  that  kingdom.     On  this  proposal  being 
ceived  a  subsidy;    a  large  body   of  English  rejected,  he  resigned :  after  which  he  vras created 
forces  commanded  the  extensive  peninsula  of  earl  of  Chatham,  and  had  a  pension  of  £3000 
India;  another  array  of  20,000  men  confirmed  per  annum  settled  upon  him  for  three  lives, 
their  conquests  in  North  America;  30,000  men  Soon  after  this,  however,  the  new  administn- 
were  employed  in  Germany ;  and  many  more  tion  found  it  necessary  to  declare  war  a<^nst 
were  dispersed  in  garrisons  in  different  oarts  of  Spain.    This  involved  our  ally,  Portagal^  the 
the  world :    but  all  this  was  surpassea  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  resolving  to  attack  that 
good  fortune  of  our  naval  force,  which  carried  hingdom,whichwasthen  in  no  capacity  to  defeni 
command  wherever  it  came,  and  had  totally  an-  itself.    Joseph,  the  Portuguese  monarch,  was,  by 
nihilated  the  French  maritime  power.  the  most  haughty  memorials,  commanded  to  ac- 
,    When  the  young  king  met  his  parliament^  cede  to  the  confederacy  against  Britain,  and 
which  was  opened  November  18th,  1760,  he  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  France  and 
confirmed  the  hopes  of  his  allies,  and  gave  as-  Spain  in  case  of  refusal.   In  rain  he  promised  to 
surances  of  his  intentions  to  prosecute  the  war  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  and  urged  the  obliga- 
with  vigor.     By  this  time,  however,  the  people  tions  he  was  under  to  the  king  of  Britain ;  this 
were  in  some  measure  weary  of  conquests  in  moderate  and  reasonable  reply  only  drew  on 
(iermany,  from  which  they  could  never  hope  for  more  haughty  and  insulting  answers.  This  prince, 
any  solid  advantage.     For  seme  time,  however,  however,  continued  to  reject  their  proposals  io 
no  change  took  place  in  the  method  of  carrying  the  most  resolute  manner;  and  conclutted  his  fi- 
on  the  vrar.    But  in  1761,  proposals  of  peace  nal  declaration  by  observing  that '  it  would  afiect 
being  made  between  the  belligerent  powers,  Mr.  him  less,  though  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  of 
Stanley  was  sent  to  Paris  to  negociate  a  peace,  which  the  great  Judge  is  the  sole  arbiter,  to  let 
and  Mr.  Bussey  to  London;    but  the  French  the  last  tile  of  his  palace  fall,  and  to  see  his  £iith- 
court,  hoping  to  draw  Spain  into  a  confederacy,  ful  subjects  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood, 
was  not  sincere  in  its  professions,  and  the  treaty  than  to  sacrifice  the  honor  of  his  crovm,  and  to 
came  to  nothing.    An  enterprise  was  projected  submit,  by  such  extraordinary  means,  to  become 
at  this  time  aoainst  the  island  of  Belle-isle,  near  an  unheard  of  example  to  all  pacific  powers.*  As 
tlie  coast  of  France,  which  was  conducted  by  the  design  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  in 
commodore  Keppel  and  general  Hodgson.    See  making  war  with  Portugal,  was  professedly  to 
Brlle-Isle.  The  place  was  taken,  with  the  loss  deprive  Great  Britain  of  the  military  and  com- 
of  1800  men  killed  and  wounded  ;  and,  though  mercial  use  of  the  ports  of  that  kingdom,  their 
it  was  a  conquest  of  no  great  moment,  the  re-  principal  efforts  were  directed  against  the  two 
joicings  on  account  of  it  were  great.    In  Ger-  great  norts  of  Oporto  and  Lisbon.    With  this 
many  the  campaign  was  unsuccessful  on  the  part  view  three  inroads  were  made  into  that  country, 
of  the  allies.     At  first,  indeed,  they  drOve  the  one  to  the  north,  another  more  to  the  south,  and  the 
French  out  of  the  territory  of  Hesse,  and  laid  third  in  the  middle  provinces.    The  fii3tbody<rf 
siepe   to  the  city   of  Cassel;   but,  being   de-  troops  was  commanded  by  the  marquis  of  Sarria; 
fesited  at  Stangerod,  they  were  forced  to  raise  and  entered  the  north-east  angle  of  Portugal, 
the  siep^e,  retire  behind  the  Dymel,  and  again  marching  towards  Miranda;  where,  a  powder- 
abandon  Hesse.    Here  they  were  followed  and  magazine  having  been  blown  up  by  accident,  the 
attacked  by  the  French;  who,  though  defeated  in  Spaniards  entered  on  the  9th  of  ivfay  by  the  breaches 
that  attempt,  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  made  by  the  explosion.     Thence  they  marched 
making  themselves  masters   of   Munster   and  to  Bracanza,  which  surrendered  six  days  after 
Brunswick.    All  this  time  an  appearance  of  oe-  Miranda.     Moncorvo  was  taken  in  like  manner: 
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ev«nr  UuDg  was  clear  before  them  to  the  banks  of  wu  eotering  one  of  the  ports  of  Old  Spain.  la 
the  Douio ;  and  they  became  masters  of  almost  the  East  Indies  an  expedition  was  undertaken 
the  whole  extensire  prorinoe  of  Tralos  Montes.  against  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  was  com- 
Oporto  was  now  considered  as  lost,  and  the  mitted  to  colonel  Draper,  who  arrived  for  this 
aamixalty  prepared  transports  to  carry  off  the  purpose  at  Madras  in  the  end  of  June  1762. 
effects  of  the  British  merchants.  On  the  The  serenty-ninth  regiment  was  the  only  regular 
banks  of  the  Douro,  however,  the  career  of  co^  that  could  be  spared  for  this  service.  Every 
the  enemy  was  stopped.  The  peasants,  animated  thing  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  celerity 
and  gui<ud  by  some  British  officers,  seised  a  and  judgment.  The  British  forces  landed  on 
difficult  pass,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  to-Mon-  Manilki  on  the  24tb  of  Sept ;  on  the  6th  of 
corvo.  The  second  body  of  Spaniards  entered  October  the  governor  surrenaered  at  discretion; 
the  province  of  Beira,  at  the  villages  called  Val  and  soon  after  the  galleon  bound  from  Manilla 
de  Mulo  jmd  Val  de  Coelha,  and  laid  siege  to  to  Acapulco,  laden  with  rich  merchandise  to  the 
Almeida,  the  strongest  and  bcait  provided  pUce  value  of  more  than  half  a  million,  was  taken  by 
on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  This  place  was  de-  the  Argoand  Panther  frigates.  By  the  conquest 
fendedwith  sufficient  resolution;  but  was  obliged  of  Manilla,  fourteen  considerable  islands  feh 
to  surrender  on  the  25th  of  August  The  Spa-  into  the  hands  of  the  British ;  which,  from  their 
niards  then  over-ran  the  whole  territory  of  Castel  extent,  fertility,  and  convenience  of  commerce^ 
Branco,  a  principal  district  of  Beira,  making  their  furnished  the  materials  of  a  creat  kingdom.  By 
way  southward  to  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  Dur-  this  acquisition,  also,  joined  to  our  former  suc- 
ing  their  whole  progress,  and  indeed  during  the  cesses,  we  secured  all  the  avenues  of  the  Spanish 
whole  of  the  campaign,  the  allied  troops  of  Great  trade,  and  interrupted  all  communication  he- 
Britain  and  Portugal  had  nothing  that  could  be  tween  the  parts  of  their  vast  but  unconnected 
called  an  army  in  the  field.  All  that  could  be  empire.  The  conquest  of  the  Havannah  had  cut 
done  was  by  the  defence  of  passes,  and  skirmishes,  off  in  a  great  measiure  the  intercourse  of  their 
The  third  Spanish  army  had  assembled  on  the  wealthy  continental  colonies  with  Europe :  the 
frontiers  of  Estremadura,  with  a  design  to  invade  reduction  of  the  Philippines  excluded  them  from 
the  province  of  Alentejo.  To  prevent  this,  bri-  Asia;  while  the  plunder  taken  was  hx  more  than 
gadier  general  Burgoyne  vras  despatched  to  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  charges  of  the  expedi- 
attack  an  advanced  body  on  the  fh>ntiers,  in  tions.  All  this  time  the  war  in  Germany  had 
the  town  of  Valentia  de  Alcantara.  On  the  27th  been  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor;  the 
of  August  the  town  was  surprised ;  the  Spanish  allies  under  prince  Ferdinand  had  continued  to 
general  taken,  who  was  intended  to  command  in  give  the  highest  proofii  of  their  valor,  but  no  de- 
the  invasion,  together  with  one  colonel,  two  cisive  advantage  could  be  obtained  against  the 
captains,  and  seventeen  subaltern  officers;  one  French.  It  was,  therefore,  no  longer  the  interest 
of  the  best  regiments  in  the  Spanish  service  was  of  Britain  to  continue  a  destructive  war;  and  the 
also  entirely  destroyed.  Colonel  Lee  harassed  French  and  Spaniards  were  desirous  of  a  peace 
their  subsequent  attempts  in  this  directions :  un-  which  was  at  length  concluded  at  Paris  on  the 
til,  the  season  being  far  advanced,  immense  10th  of  February,  1763. '  The  terms  granted  the 
quantities  of  rain  fell;  the  roads  were  destroyed ,  enemy  were  but  too  fevorable.  The  principal 
and  the  Spaniards,  having  seized  no  advanced  were.  That  the  French  king  should  relinauish  all 
posts,  where  they  could  maintain  themselves,  claims  to  Nova  Scotia ;  that  he  should  likewise 
and  being  unprovided  with  magazines,  every  give  up  all  Canada ;  and  that,  for  ^e  future,  the 
where  fell  back  into  Spain.  boundary  betwixt  the  British  and  French  domi- 
No  less  successfrd  were  the  British  arms  in  nions  in  America  should  be  fixed  by  a  line 
America  and  the  East  Indies.  From  the  French  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  Mississippi^ 
were  taken  the  islands  of  Martinico,  St  Lucia,  from  its  source  to  the  river  Ibberville ;  and 
St  Vincent,  and  Granada;  from  the  Spaniards  the  thence  by  a  line  along  the  middle  of  this  river, 
strong  fortress  of  Havannah,  in  Cuba.  By  the  ac-  and  the  lakes  Manrepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to 
quisition  of  the  first  mentioned  islands,  the  the  sea.  The  islands  of  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon, 
British  became  the  sole  and  undisturbed  pos-  Martinico,  Gnadaloupe,  Marigalante,  Desirade, 
aessors  of  all  the  Carribees;  and  that  chain  of  St  Lucia,  and  Belle-isle,  were  restored  to  France; 
iimumeraUe  islands  which  extend  from  the  Minorca,  Granada,  and  the  Grenadines,  St  Vin- 
eastem  point  of  Hispaniola  to  the  continent  of  cent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  to 
South  America.  The  conquest  of  the  Havannah  Britain.  In  Africa,  the  island  of  Goree  was 
cost  a  number  of  brave  men,  but  more  were  restored  to  France ;  and  the  river  Senegal,  with 
destroyed  by  the  climate  than  the  enemy.  Nine  all  its  forts  and  dependencies  ceded  to  Great 
of  the  enemv's  men  of  war,  with  four  frigates,  Britain.  In  the  East  Indies,  all  the  forts  and 
were  taken  nere;  three  of  their  capital  ships  fiictories  taken  from  the  French  were  restored. 
were  sunk  in  the  harbour  at  the  begitming  of  tne  In  Europe,  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were  to 
siege,  and  two  more  on  the  stocks,  in  great  for-  be  destroyed ;  and  all  the  countries,  fortresses, 
waxdneas,  were  destroyed.  In  money  and  valu-  &c.,  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  the 
able  merchandise,  the  plunder  did  not  fall  short  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  count  of  La  Lippe 
«f  £3,000,000  sterling.  To  this  success  in  the  Buckeburg,  restored.  With  regard  to  Spain, 
western  part  of  the  world  may  be  added  the  cap-  the  British  fortifications  on  the  Bay  of  Honauras 
tare  of  the  Spanish  register-ship,  called  Her-  were  to  be  demolished ;  and  the  Spaniards  were 
mione,  supposed  to  be  worth  £1,000,000  sterling,  to  desist  from  their  claim  of  a  right  to  fish  on  the 
by  the  Active  and  Favorite,  king's  ships.  This  Newfoundland  bank.  The  Havaimah  was  re- 
happened  on  the  21st  of  May,  1762,  just  as  she  stored;  in  consequence  of  which,  Florida,  St. 
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Augustine,  &nd  the  bay  of  Pensacola,  were  ceded  mitted,  nor  any  other  chaoge  made  in  6ie  eon- 

to  Britain,  and  the  Spaniards  were  to  make  peace  duct  of  administration.    Not  thai  modeiate  men 

with  Portugal;  all  other  counties  not  parti-  could  find  any  reasonable  objecti<»i  to  those 

culazly  mentioned  were  to  be  restored  to  their  who  filled  the  great  offices  of  stale.    Mr.  Grn 

respectire  owners  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  yille,  who  succeeded  the  eaii  of  Bute  in  tbe 

The  conclusion   of  the   war  did  not  by  any  treasury,  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  integrity, 
means  tend  to  heal  those  domestic  divisions,  understanding,  and  experience.     Lord  HolliDd 
which  had  arisen  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt;  was  universally  considered  as  an  able  statesman, 
on  the  contrary,  it  furnished  abundant  matter  of  and  lord  Egremont,  tlie  third  secretary,  thougli 
complaint  for  the  discontented  party.    At  the  he  hsid  not  been  long  in  office,  conciliated  the 
time  the  treaty  was  under  consideration,  how-  esteem  of  all  parties.    Tbe  other  departments 
ever,  only  some  faint  attempts  were  made  to  op*  were  filled  in  a  similar  manner;  yet  the  diaooo- 
pose  it ;  but  it  soon  appeared,  that,  though  tbfs  tents  and  public  clamors  were  not  dimioiahed. 
opposition  had  proved  so  feeble,  the  spirit  of  the  It  was  still  insisted  that  a  secret  cabmet  of  the 
party  was  far  from  being  exhausted.    The  state  king's  friends,  as  they  were  called,  cootroUed 
of  afiairs  at  that  time  indeed  greatly  favored  the  every  thing :  and  that,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
views  of  those  who  opposed  the  ministry.    A  the  constitution,  the  crown  should  be  directed  ii 
long  and  expensive  war  nad  drained  the  national  the  choice  of  its  ministers  by  motives  of  national 
treasure,  and  greatly  increased  the  public  debt,  utility,  not  by  private  friendship.    When  minis- 
Heavy  taxes  had  already  been  imposed,  and  it  ters  found  themselves  recommended  to  the  royal 
was  still  as  necessary  to  keep  up  these,  and  even  fiivor,  and  as  it  were  presented  to  their  places  by 
to  impose  new  ones,  as  if  the  war  had  not  ceased,  the  esteem  of  the  people,  they  would  be  studious 
Thus  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  who  imagined  that  it  was  said,  to  deserve  and  secure  themselves  ir 
conquest  and  riches  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand,  it;  and  that  upon  these  (which  were  called  the 
were  easily  induced  to  believe  that  administra-  principles  of  whigs)  the  government  had  been 
tion  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  which  continued  honorably  conducted  since  the  revolution.   The 
to  load  them  with  fresh  taxes,  after  such  great  disposition  to  libel  and  invective,  in  the  mean 
successes  as  had  attended  the  British  arms.    It  time,  exceeded  all  bounds.    The  peace,  tbe  Scoti 
must  be  owned,  that  the  new  administration  and  Scottified  administration,  afforded  such  sao 
were  not  sufficiently  wary  in  this  respect.  Among  jects  of  abuse  to  the  patriots,  real  and  pretenaed, 
other  methods  of  raising  the  supplies  for  1763,  that  ministry  resolved  at  last  to  make  an  example 
they  had  thought  proper  to  lay  a  auty  of  4i.  per  of  one  of  them.    The  paper  called  tbe  North 
hogshead  upon  cyaer,  payable  by  the  maker,  ^d  Briton,  in  language  much  superior  to  any  other 
to  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  ex-  political  work  of  the  time,  except  Junius's  Let- 
cise  imposts.    The  other  articles  of  supply  fur-  teis,  had  abused  the  king,  the  ministiy,  and  the 
nished  also  matter  of  declamation  for  the  members  Soots  in  an  extravagant  manner.    One  particular 
in  opposition ;  but  this  inflamed  the  popular  paper.  No.  XLV.,  was  deemed  by  those  in  power 
fury  to  a  great  degree,  and  made  them  readily  to  oe  actionable,  and  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  M.  P. 
imbibe  as  truth  whatever  was  thrown  out  by  the  for  Aylesbury,  was  supposed  to  be  the  anthor. 
minority.    Besides  the  usual  statements,  that  it  A  secretary  of  state's  warrant  was  therefbre  issoed 
was  oppressive,  unconstitutional,  and  injurious  for  apprehending  the  author,  publishers,  &c.,  of 
to  the  land-holder  and  farmer,  the  smallness  of  this  performance,  but  without  mentioning  Wilkes^i 
the  sum  to  be  raised  by  it  was  now  urged.  This  name.    Three  messengers  accordinriy  entered  his 
was  eaid  to  indicate,  that  the  supplying  tbe  wants  house  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  April,  1763, 
of  government  could  not  be  tne  sole  motive  for  with  an  intention  to  seize  him.     He  objected, 
imposing  such  a  duty.    The  city  of  London,  however,  to  the  legality  of  the  warrant,  bectose 
therefore,  instructed  their  representatives  to  op-  his  name  was  not  mentioned  in  it,  and  to  the 
pose  the  passing  of  the  bill  with  all  possible  lateness  of  the  hour;  and  they  thought  proper 
vigor,  ana  sent  in  petitions  against  it  to  each  to  retire  for  the  night.    Next  morning  be  was 
branch  of  the  legislature;  a  measure  tiH  that  apprehended    with   some  violence,  and  taheo 
time  totally  unprecedented :  two  protests  were  before  tbe  secretaries  of  state  for  examiDstioo. 
also  entered  against  it  in  the  house  of  lords ;  in  On  the  first  intimation  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  being  is 
short,  all  England  was  thrown  into  a  ferment  on  custody,  application  was  made   for  a  writ  of 
the  subject.     Virulent  libels,  the  audacity  of  habeas  corpus.    In  the  interim  his  papers  were 
which  far  exceeded  any  thing  known  in  former  seized,  ana,  after  it  was  ascertained  that  tbe  writ 
times,  now  made  their  appearance:  and  such  was  obtained,  he  was  committed  to  the  tower, 
was  ihe  general  intemperance  in  this  respect.  Here  not  only  his  friends,  but  several  nobleoien 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  side  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  distinction,  were  denied 
paid  least  regard  to  any  kind  of  decency  or  de-  access ;  nor  was  even  his  own  brother  allowed  lo 
corum.    In  the  midst  of  this  general  ferment,  see  him.    On  the  3d  of  May  he  was  broeght 
the  eari  of  Bute  unexpectedly  resigned  hb  place  before  the  court  of  common  pleas,  where  he 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  made  a  most  patriotic  speech,  setting  forth  tbe 

The  popular  resentment  against  government  love  he  had  for  his  majesty,  the  bod  conduct  of 

was  not,  however,  in  the  least  abated  by  lord  ministry,  with  his  own  particular  grievsoces; 

Bute's  resignation.    His  lordship,  though  with-  and  that  he  had  been  treated  *  worse  thso  a 

drawn   from  the  ostensible   aaministration  of  Scotch  rebel.'    His  case  being  argued  ^  several 

afiairs,  was  still  considered  as  principal  director  eminent  lawyers,  he  was  remanded  to  the  tower 

of  the  cabinet ;  and  this  opinion  gained  die  more  for  three  days ;  aiter  which  he  ¥ras  ordered  lo  bi 

ground,  as  none  of  the  popular  leaden  were  ad-  finally  brought  up.    Next  day  lord  Tmple  f^ 
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orived  a  teller  from  secretiry  fi^mont,  infoim-  at  Temple  Bar.  Mr.  Wilkes  in  the  mean  time 
Ing  bim,  that  the  king  judged  it  improper  that  commenced  an  action  in  the  court  of  common 
Mr.  Wilkes  should  continue  any  longer  a  colonel  pleas  against  Robert  Wood,  Esq.,  the  under 
of  the  Buckinghamshire  mttitia ;  ana,  soonafter,  secretary  of  state,  for  seizing  his  papers,  and 
ihat  nobleman  was  removed  from  tiie  lord  lieu-  Wood  was  condemned  in  £1000  damages  and 
tenancy  of  that  county.  Mr.  Wilkes  being  costs.  On  the  other  hand  the  prosecution,  with 
brought  to  Westminster  Hall,  at  the  time  ap-  which  Wilkes  had  been  threatened,  was  now 
pointed,  the  judges  decided  diat  the  warrant  of  carried  on  with  great  vigor;  but  he  having  now 
a  secretary  of  state  was  in  no  respect  superior  to  grossly  afironted  Samuel  Martin,  Esq.,  member 
that  of  a  common  justice  of  peace ;  and,  on  the  for  Camelford,  by  his  abusive  language  in  the 
whole,  thai  Mr.  Wilkes's  commitment  was  illegal  North  Briton,  he  was  challenged  by  that  gentle- 
It  was  determined,  also,  that  his  privilege  as  man,  and  dangerously  wounded  in  the  abdomen, 
member  of  parliament  had  been  infringed,  and  The  house  of  commons  .delayed  their  proceed- 
that  this  could  not  be  forfeited  but  by  treason,  ings  therefore  from  time  to  time ;  but,  beginning 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace ;  none  of  which  at  last  to  suspect  that  there  was  some  collusion 
was  impnted  to  him ;  for  a  libel,  even  if  it  had  between  him  and  his  physician,  they  enjoined 
been  proved,  had  only  a  tendency  to  disturb  Dr.  Hebenlen,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  an  eminent 
the  peace,  without  any  actual  breach  of  it  surgeon,  to  attend  him,  and  report  upon  his  case. 
It  ¥nis  resolved,  therefore,  to  discharge  him.  ThesegentlemenMr.  Wilkes  did  not  think  proper 
Mr. Wilkes  had  no  sooner  regained  his  freedom  to  admit  to  visit  him;  but  soon  after  retired  to 
than  he  wrote  and  printed  a  letter  to  the  earls  France.  On  this  the  commons,  having  certified 
of  Ef^mont  and  Halifax,  informing  them  that  that  he  had  refused  to  admit  the  physician  and 
his  house  had  been  robbed,  and  that  the  surgeon  sent  by  them,  proceeded  to  expel  him 
stolen  goods  he  understood  were  in  the  pos*  from  their  house,  and  the  lords  resolved  that  he 
session  of  one  or  both  of  their  lordships.  He  had  committed  a  breach  of  their  privileges  in  an 
erected  a  printing  press  in  his  own  house ;  from  obscure  and  blasphemous  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
whence  the  North  Briton  again  made  its  ap-  had  libelled  one  of  the  bishops.  The  event  of 
pearance ;  the  popular  party  were  elated  beyond  all  was,  that,  failing  to  appear  to  answer  the 
measure  with  their  success ;  while  those  who  had  charges  against  him,  he  was  outlawed.  This 
soifered  by  general  warrants  sought  redress  at  severity,  however,  against  Mr.  Wilkes  did  not 
law,  and  commonly  obtained  damages  far  beyond  at  all  extinguish  &e  spirit  of  the  party.  A  sort 
their  real  sufferings.  During  the  whole  summer  of  in&tuation  in  fiivor  of  licentious  and  abusive 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  kept  in  continual  writings  seemed  to  prevail.  The  common  council 
a;^tation  by  political  pamphlets  and  libels  of  of  London  presented  their  thanks  to  the  city 
various  kinds,  while  the  affair  of  general  warrants  tepresentatives,  for  their  zealous  and  spirited  en- 
so  engrossed  the  public  attention,  that  by  the  deavours  to  assert  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
time  parliament  met,  November  15th  1763,  subject,  '  by  their  laudable  attempt  to  obtain  a 
scarcely  any  other  subject  was  agitated.  seasonable  and  pariiamentary  declaration,  that 
His  majesty,  in  his  speech,  mentioned  the  at^  a  general  warrant  for  apprehending  and  seizing 
tempts  that  luid  been  made  to  divide  the  people ;  the  authors,  printers,  ana  publishers  of  a  seditious 
and,  before  the  addresses  could  be  made  in  libel,  together  with  their  papers,  is  not  warranted 
return,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  commons,  in-  bv  law ;'  and  evinced  their  gratitude  to  lord 
fonning  them  of  the  offence  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  chief  justice  Pratt,  for  his  decision  in  Wilkes's 
of  the  proceedings  taken  against  him ;  the  ex-  afiair,  by  presenting  him  with  the  freedom  of  the 
ceptionable  paper  being  laid  before  the  house,  city,  and  desiring  him  to  sit  for  his  picture  to  be 
After  warm  debates,  the  North  Briton  was  de-  placed  in  their  Guildhall, 
dared  to  be  a  felse,  scandalous,  and  seditious  The  public  business,  however,  at  last  gained 
libel,  tending  to  excite  traiterous  insurrections,  attention.  The  practice  of  franking  blank  covers, 
&c.  This  was  Mowed  by  another  declaration,  to  go  free  per  post  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
that  the  privilege  of  parliament  does  not  extend  or  Ireland,  had  arisen  to  an  incredible  height, 
to  the  writing  and  publishing  of  seditious  libels,  and  greatly  prejudiced  the  revenue.  As  a  re- 
nor  ought  to  obstruct  the  ordinary  course  of  the  medy  for  this  the  following  act  was  passed,  viz. 
laws  in  the  speedy  and  effectual  prosecution  of  That  from  the  1st  of  May  1764  no  letters  or 
so  heinous  and  dangerous  an  offence.  Tliis  did  packets  should  be  exempted  from  postage,  except 
not,  however,  pass  the  commons  without  a  vigo-  such  as  were  sent  to  or  from  the  king ;  or  such 
rous  opposition,  and  seventeen  members  of  the  as,  not  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight,  should 
apper  house  protested  against  it.  The  North  be  signed  by  a  member  of  either  house,  the 
Briton,  No.  XLV.,  being  thus  condemned,  was  whole  of  the  superscription  being  in  his  own 
ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman ;  hand  writing;  or  such  as  should  be  directed  to 
but  this  was  not  attempted  without  great  oppo-  members  of  pariiament,  or  pther  persons  speci- 
'ition  from  the  mob.  The  constables,  officers,  fied  in  the  act.  It  was  likewise  enacted,  that 
&c.,  wece  pelted  and  insulted  in  the  grossest  printed  votes  and  proceedings  in  parliament, 
manner.  Mr.  Harley,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  was  sent  without  covers,  or  in  covers  open  at  the 
wounded  by  a  billet  taken  from  the  fire;  and  the  sides,  and  only  signed  on  the  outside  by  a  mem 
whole  civil  foroe  driven  from  the  field,  while  the  ber,  should  go  free,  though  such  packets  were 
emains  of  the  paper  were  carried  off  in  triumph  liable  to  be  searched  ;  and,  to  give  the  greater 
>om  the  flames,  and  in  return  a  large  jack  boot  force  to  these  regulations,  it  was  made  felony  and 
IS  a  species  of  effigy  of  lord  Bute)  was  burnt  transportation  for  seven  years  to  ibrge  a  frank 
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Other  plans  for  angmenting  the  lerenne  were  nlatary  eflfectiy  the  isle  of  Man,  which  hdonged 
that  for  settling  the  island  of  St  John,  and  for  to  the  duke  of  Athol,  and  was  not  subject  to  the 
the  sale  of  the  lately  acquired  American  blands.  custom-house  laws,  lay  so  conTeniently  for  the 
The  former  was  proposed  by  the  earl  of  £gre-  purposes  of  illicit  trade,  that  the  utmost  TigiUnoe 
moot,  who  presented  a  memorial  to  his  majesty,  of  government  was  not  sufficient  to  suppreas  it 
desiring  a  grant  of  the  whole  island,  to  hold  the  The  event '  was  a  treaty  betwixt  government 
same  in  fee  of  the  crown  for  ever ;  specifying  the  and  the  duke,  by  which  the  latter,  for  a  sum  of 
various  divisions,  government,  &c«,  but,  for  reft-  money,  ceded  the  sovereignty   of  the  island 
sons  unknown,  the  plan  was  never  put  in  execu-  This   disposition  to  augment  the  revenue  bf 
tion.    The  sale  of  the  conquered  lands  took  place  all  possible  methods,  served    to  keep  up  the 
in  March  1764.    These  were  Grenada,  the  Gre-  general  opinion  of  the  oppressive  and  aibitraiy 
cadines,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  measures  about  to  be  pursued  by  government ; 
Sixpence  an  acre  was  to  be  paid  as  a  quit  rent  the  opposition  of  the  so-called  patriots  at  hone 
for  cleared  lands ;  a  penny  afoot  for  ground  rent  still  continued ;  and  the  stamp  bills  were  reoeiT- 
of  tenements  in  topms ;  and  sixpence  an  acre  for  ed  in  America  with  the  utmost  indignation.   At 
fields ;  but  no  person  was  to  purchase  more  than  this  time  the  colonists  were  indebted  to  the  mer- 
300  acres  in  Dominica,  or  600  in  the  other  chantsofLondonalone,£4,000,000 sterling;  and 
islands.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  transac-  so  ready  were  the  latter  to  give  them  credit,  that 
tionsof  this  year  was  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  some  of  the  American  legislatures  passed  acts 
the  bank,  for  which  the  latter  paid  the  sum  of  against  incurring  such  creoit  in  this  country.  'A 
£1,100,000  into  the  exchequer,  besides  advan-  petition  on  the  subject  was  presented  to  the 
cing  £1,000,000  to  government  upon  exchequer  nouse  of  commons;  but,as  it  denied  the  pAriii- 
bills.  mentaiy  right  of  taxation,  it  was  not  allowed  to 
Another,  and,  by  its  consequences,  still  more  be  read.    It  was  then  proposed,  on  the  part  of 
momentous  afiair,  was  the  consideration  of  me-  administration,  that  the  agents  should  join  in  a 
thods  to  raise  a  revenue  irom  the  American  colo-  petition  to  the  bouse  for  their  being  heard  hj 
nies.    This  had  been  formerly  proposed  t6  Sir  counsel  in  behalf  of  their  respective   colonies 
Robert  Walpole ;  but  that  prudent  minister  said  against  the  tax.    The  agents,  however,  not  think- 
*  he  would  leave  the  taxation  of  the  colonies  to  ing  themselves  empowered  to  present  such  a  pe 
those  who  came  after  him.'     Before  this  time,  tition,  the  negociation  was  broken  off,  and  the 
indeed,  hints  had  been  thrown  out,  that  it  was  quarrel  proceeded  in  America  as  we  have  re- 
not  impossible    for  the  colonists  to  witlidraw  lated  under  that  article.    In  other  respects,  tbe 
their  dependence  on  Great  Britain :  and   some  ministry  took  such  steps  as  were  proper  for  sup- 
disputes  had  taken  place  between  the  different  porting  the  honor  of  toe  nation.  Some  encroach- 
provinces,  which  were  quieted  only  by  the  fear  aients  having  been  made  by  the  French  and 
of  the  French.    It  was  thought  proper,  therefore,  Spaniards,  such  remonstrances  were  made  to 
now,  when  the  colonies  were  not  only  secured  their  respective    courts,   that  satisfaction  vas 
but  extended,  to  make  this  important  experiment,  quickly  offered.    The  disposition  to  tumult  aod 
They  contained  more  than  2,000,000  of  subjects;  insurrection,  however,  seems  to  have  been  now 
and  it  was  considered  by  the  ministry,  as  well  as  general.    The  silk-weavers  of  Spitalfields  being 
the  vast  majority  of  the  nation  at  home,  both  just  distressed  for  want  of  employment,  which  tbey 
and  necessary  to  raise  a  revenue  from  such  a  nu-  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  clandestine  impor- 
merous  portion  of  the  people.    In  an  act  there-  tation  of  French  silks,  laid  their  case  before  his 
fore,  which  was  nowpassea  for  preventing  smug-  majesty  in  1764,  who  graciously  promised  them 
gliog,  certain  duties  laid  on  the  American  com-  relief.    But  a  bill,  which  was  supposed  &vonbl« 
roerce  were  ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  to  them,  being  thrown  out  of  parliament,  they 
of  government.    At  this  time  an  illicit  trade  was  began  to  assemble  in  vast  numbers,  several  dit- 
carried  on  betwixt  the  British  and  Spanish  colo-  orders  were  committed,  and  it  was  not  witbont 
nies,  which  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  law  and  the  assistance  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  utmost 
regulation  ;   and  was  no  less  disagreeable  to  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates,  that  riots  could  be 
Spanish  than  to  the  British  court.     In  some  re-  suppressed.    The  ministers  were  still  attacked 
spects,  however,  the  suppression  of  this  was  very  in  numberless  publications,  and  accused  as  being 
inconvenient,  and  even  intolerable  to  the  colo-  merely  dependents  on  the  earl  of  Bute.    An  ac- 
nists ;  for,  as  tbe  balance  of  trade  with  Britain  cident,  however,  now  produced  a  considenble 
was  against  them,  it  was  impossible  they  could  revolution  at  court.    This  was  an  illness  with 
procure  any  specie,  except  by  trading  with  tbe  which  the  king  was  seized  in  the  beginning  oi 
Spaniards,  from  whom  tney  were  paid  for  their  the  year,  which  gave  rise  to  a  bill  for  settling  the 
goods  in  gold  and  silver.    This,  and  another  act  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  in  ca«e  of  the  crown  £^1* 
requiring  them  to  pay  certain  duties  in  cash,  ing  into  the  hands  of  a  minor.     In  settling  this 
was  probably  the  reason  of  that  excessive  resent-  bill,  ministers  were  said  to  have  behaved  with 
ment  shown  by  the  Americans  to  government,  very  little  respect  to  the  princess  dowager  of 
and  their  absolute  refusal  to  submit  to  the  stamp  Wales,  and  industriously  to  have  excluded  her 
act,  which  was  also  passed  this  year.  (rom  a  share  of  the  government. 
•  The  increase  of  tne  revenue  being  a  chief  ob-        On  this  occasion  lord  Chatham  is  said  to  bare 
ject  of  administration  at  this  time,  the  suppres-  been  solicited  again   to  accept  the  office  which 
sion  of  smuggling  at  home,  as  well  as  in  America,  he  had  formerly  filled  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
was  taken  into  consideration.    Though  the  great  of  the  nation,  and  to  have  declined  it.    A  ne« 
number  of  cutters  and  other  vessels  fitted  out  by  ministry,  however,  was  soon  formed,  at  tbe  re- 
government  for  this  purpose  had  produced  very  comendation  of  the  duke  of  Cumberiand.    *l^ 
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dakeof  Grafton  and  the  honorable  Mr.  Conway,  innumerable;  and  such  was  the  animosity  be> 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  were  appointed  twixt  the  two  parties,  that  a  civil  war  seemed 
secretaries  of  state,  and  die  marquis  of  Rocking-  to  be  threatened.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  of  a 
ham  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Tjie  office  of  lonl  particular  detail  of  these  transactions.  It  will  be 
privy  seal  was  conferred  on  tlie  duke  of  Newcas-  sufficient  to  notice,  that,  on  a  legal  argument,  the 
tie ;  other  places  were  filled  with  men  not  only  outlawry  of  Mr  Wilkes  was  reversed,  and  he 
of  known  integrity,  but  high  popularity.  Yet  was  condemned  for  his  offences  to  pay  a  fine  of 
even  these  changes  were  not  able  to  give  satis-  £lOOO,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months. 
faction.  The  opinion  that  affiiirs  were  still  ma-  Being  idolized  by  the  people,  however,  and  pow- 
n^ed  by  the  earl  of  Bute,  was  industriously  kept  erfully  supported,  be  was  repeatedly  chosen 
up  by  tbe  political  writers  of  the  time.  In  the  member  for  Middlesex,  and  as  often  rejected  by 
mean  while  the  discontents,  which  inflamed  the  the  house  of  commons.  The  tumults  on  this  oc- 
American  colonies,  continued  also  to  agitate  the  casionwere  not  always  ended  without  bloodshed ; 
minds  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  nor  in-  and  the  frequently  interposition  of  the  soldiery 
deed  was  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  ihey  could  vras  construed  by  the  patriots  as  an  indication 
be  satisfied  in  their  present  condition ;  commerce  of  a  design  to  establish  military  authority, 
being  almost  entirely  destroyed,  manufactures  at  These  dissensions  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by 
a  stand,  and  provisions  extravagantly  dear.  The  the  powers  of  Europe,  particularly  the  French 
vast  sums  owing  to  the  British  merchants  by  the  and  Spaniards.  Both  had  applied  themselves 
Americans  also  severely  affected  the  trading  with  assiduity  to  the  increase  of  their  marine ; 
and  mantt&cturing  part  of  the  country.  These,  and  many  began  to  prognosticate  an  attack  from 
amoonting  to  several  millions,  the  colonists  ab-  one  or  other,  or  both  of  these  nations.  The 
solntely  refused  to  pay,  until  the  obnoxious  laws  Span  ards  first  showed  an  inclination  to  come  to 
should  be  repealed.  Administration  were  there-  a  rupture ;  the  subject  in  dispute  being  a  settle- 
fore  under  tne  necessity  of  either  instantly  en-  ment  formed  on  Falkland  Islands,  near  the  south- 
forcing  the  stamp  act,  or  of  procuring  its  imme-  em  extremity  of  the  American  continent.  It 
dtate  repeal  in  parliament  The  loss  of  the  duke  was  not  till  after  lord  Anson's  voyage,  that  much 
of  Cumberland,  who  died  suddenly  31st  October  attention  had  been  paid  to  this  spot.  In  the 
1765,  was  now  severely  felt,  as  he  had  been  ao-  printed  account  of  it,  his  lordship  showed  the 
customed  to  assist  in  the  councils  of  administration,  danger  incurred  by  our  navigators  through  the 
and  was  highly  respected  by  the  nation.  At  this  treacheiy  of  the  Portuguese  in  Brasil;  and  that 
period,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  human  wisdom  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  dis- 
eonld  have  prevented  the  consequences  which  cover  some  place  more  to  the  southward,  where 
cttsoed.  Administration  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  ships  might  be  supplied  vrith  necessaries  for  their 
two  extremes  of  rushing  into  a  civil  war,  on  the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn.  When  at  the  head  of 
one  hand,  and  of  sacrificing  the  dignity  of  the  the  admiralty,  he  forwarded  the  scheme  of  a  set- 
crown  or  nation  on  the  other.  They  suspended  tlement  here,  and  some  preparations  were  made 
their  opinion  until  they  shonld  receive  certain  in-  for  putting  it  in  execution ;  but  as  it  met  with 
telligence  from  the  American  governors  how  af-  opposition  at  home,  and  gave  offence  to  the  court 
fiurs  stood  in  that  country;  and  their  letters  on  of  Madrid,  it  was  laid  aside  till  1764,  when  it 
that  occasion  still  do  them  honor.  The  opposite  was  revived  by  lord  Egmont.  Commodore  By- 
party  animadverted  severely  on  this  conduct  ron,  being  then  sent  out  with  proper  necessaries. 
They  insisted  on  having  the  most  coercive  me-  took  possession  of  these  islands  in  the  name  of 
Ifaods  immediately  put  in  execution  for  enforcing  his  majesty,  and  represented  them  in  a  favorable 
tbe  laws.  Pacific  measures,  however,  at  this  light :  wmle  his  successor,  captain  M'Brid«,  af- 
time  prevailed;  tbe  stamp  act  was  repealed ;  but  finned  that  the  soil  was  utterly  incapable  of  cul- 
at  the  same  time  another  was  passed,  declaring  tivation,  and  the  climate  intolerable.  The  islands 
the  right  of  parliament  not  only  to  tax  the  colo-  in  question  had  also  about  this  time  attracted  the 
nies,  but  to  bind  them  in  all  cases  whatever.  notice  of  the  French ;  and  M.  Bougainville,  with 
Tlie  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  occasioned  uni-  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  undertook  to  form  a 
versal  joy  both  in  Britain  and  America,  though,  settlement  there  at  their  own  risk.  The  scheme 
as  parliament  insisted  upon  their  right  of  taxation  was  put  in  execution  at  the  beginning  of  1764 ; 
^ich  the  opposite  party  denied,  matters  were  on  the  east  part  of  the  same  island  on  the  west 
still  &r  from  any  real  accommodation.  This  iU  side  of  which  commodore  Byron  had  established 
humor  of  the  Americans  was  soon  after  augment-  an  English  colony.  Two  years  Lfterwards,  the 
ed  by  the  duties  laid  upon  glass,  painters'  colors,  French  adventurers  becoming  weary  of  their  co- 
and  tea.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  administration  lony,  the  Spaniards  reimbursed  them  their  ex- 
were  once  more  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  penses,  took  possession  of  the  fort  built  by  the 
Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  returned  from  his  exile,  and  French,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  harbour 
on  the  dissolution  of  pariiament  in  lt68,  though  from  Port  Louis  to  Port  Solidad.  It  is  uncer- 
an  outlaw,  he  stood  candidate  for  the  city  of  tain  when  the  British  and  Spanish  settlers  be* 
London.  He  was  received  by  the  populace  with  came  known  to  each  other.  But  about  this  time 
loud  acclamations ;  several  merehants  and  peo-  captain  Hunt,  commanding  the  Tamar  frigate, 
pie  of  property  espoused  his  cause :  and  a  sub-  charged  the  commander  of  a  Spanish  schooner  to 
icription  was  entered  into  for  the  payment  of  his  depart  from  that  coast,  it  being  the  property  of 
dms.  He  fiuled,  however,  in  his  design  of  re-  hb  Britannic  majesty.  On  the  other  hand,  and 
presenting  the  city  of  London,  but  instantly  de-  to  resent  this  interference  as  it  was  thought,  a 
clarpd  himself  a  candidate  for  Middlesex.  The  Spanish  frigate  arrived  on  the  4th  June  1770,  at 
tumults  and  riots  which  now  took  place  were  the  English  settlement  of  Port  Egmont,  and  after 
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Other  plans  for  augmenting  the  revenue  were  salutary  effects^  the  isle  of  Man,  which  bdonged 
that  for  settling  the  island  of  St  John,  and  for  to  the  duke  of  Athol,  and  was  not  subject  to  the 
Uie  sale  of  the  lately  acquired  American  Islands,  custom-house  laws,  lay  so  conyeniently  for  the 
The  former  was  prcnxMed  by  the  earl  of  £gre-  purposes  of  illicit  trade,  that  the  utmost  TigiliDce 
mont,  who  presented  a  memorial  to  his  majesty,  of  government  was  not  sufficient  to  suppress  it 
desiring  a  grant  of  the  whole  island,  to  hold  the  The  event '  was  a  treaty  betwixt  govenuDeot 
same  in  fee  of  the  crown  for  ever ;  speciiying  the  and  the  duke,  by  which  the  latter,  for  a  som  ci 
various  divisions,  government,  &c.,  out,  for  rea-  money,  ceded  the  sovereignty  of  the  island 
sons  unknown,  the  plan  was  never  put  in  execu-  This   disposition   to  augment  the  revenue  by 
tion.    The  sale  of  the  conquered  lands  took  place  all  possible  methods,  served   to  keep  up  the 
in  March  1764.    These  were  Grenada,  the  Gre-  general  opinion  of  the  oppressive  and  aibitniy 
nadines,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  measures  about  to  be  pursued  by  government; 
Sixpence  an  acre  was  to  be  paid  as  a  quit  rent  the  opposition  of  the  so-called  patriots  at  hone 
for  cleared  lands ;  a  penny  afoot  for  ground  rent  still  continued ;  and  the  stamp  bills  were  receif- 
of  tenements  in  towns ;  and  sixpence  an  acre  for  ed  in  America  with  the  utmost  indignation.   At 
fields ;  but  no  person  was  to  purchase  more  than  this  time  the  colonists  were  indebted  to  the  mer- 
300  acres  in   Dominica,  or  500  in  the  other  chantsofLondon  alone, £4,000/XX) sterling;  and 
islands.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  transac-  so  ready  were  the  latter  to  give  them  credit,  thai 
tionsof  this  year  wa?  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  some  of  the  American  lesislatures  passed  acts 
the  bank,  for  which  the  latter  paid  the  sum  of  against  incurring  such  credit  in  this  country.  'A 
£1,100,000  into  the  exchequer,  besides  advan-  petition  on  the  subject  was  presented  to  the 
cing  £1,000,000  to  government  upon  exchequer  nouse  of  commons;  but, as  it  denied  the  pariii* 
bills.  mentary  right  of  taxation,  it  was  not  allowed  to 
Another,  and,  by  its  consequences,  still  more  be  read.    It  was  then  proposed,  on  the  part  of 
momentous  affair,  was  tlie  consideration  of  me-  administration,  that  the  agents  should  join  in  a 
thods  to  raise  a  revenue  irom  the  American  colo-  petition  to  the  house  for  their  being  heard  by 
nies.    This  had  been  formerly  proposed  t6  Sir  counsel  in  behalf  of  their  respective   colonies 
Robert  Walpole ;  but  that  prudent  minister  said  against  the  tax.    The  agents,  however,  not  think- 
*  he  would  leave  the  taxation  of  the  colonies  to  ing  themselves  empowered  to  present  such  a  pe- 
those  who  came  after  him.'    Before  this  time,  tition,  the  negociation  was  broken  off,  and  the 
indeed,  hints  had  been  thrown  out,  that  it  was  quarrel  proceeded  in  America,  as  we  have  R- 
not  impossible    for  the  colonists   to  withdraw  lated  under  that  article.    In  other  respects,  the 
their  dependence  on  Great  Britain :  and  some  ministry  took  such  steps  as  were  proper  for  sud- 
disputes  had  taken  place  between  the  different  porting  the  honor  of  tne  nation.  SomeencroacV 
provinces,  which  were  quieted  only  by  the  fear  ments  having  been  made  by  the  French  aad 
of  the  French.    It  was  thought  proper,  therefore,  Spaniards,  such  remonstrances  were  made  to 
now,  when  the  colonies  were  not  only  secured  their  respective    courts,   that  satisfaction  wis 
but  extended,  to  make  this  important  experiment,  quickly  offered.    The  disposition  to  tumult  and 
They  contained  more  than  2,000,000  of  subjects;  insurrection,  however,  seems  to  have  been  now 
and  it  was  considered  by  the  ministry,  as  well  as  eeneral.    The  silk-weavers  of  Spitalfields  being 
the  vast  majority  of  the  nation  at  home,  both  just  distressed  for  want  of  employment,  which  tber 
and  necessary  to  raise  a  revenue  from  such  a  nu-  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  clandestine  impor- 
merous  portion  of  the  people.    In  an  act  there-  tation  of  French  silks,  laid  their  case  before  his 
fore,  which  was  now  passea  for  preventing  smug-  majesty  in  1764,  who  graciously  promised  them 
gUng,  certain  duties  laid  on  the  American  com-  relief.    But  a  bill,  which  was  supposed  &vonble 
merce  were  ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  to  them,  being  thrown  out  of  pariiament,  ther 
of  government.    At  this  time  an  illicit  trade  vras  began  to  assemble  in  vast  numbers,  several  dtsr 
carried  on  betwixt  the  British  and  Spanish  codo-  orders  were  committed,  and  it  was  not  wtthoot 
nies,  which  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  law  and  the  assistance  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  utmost 
regulation ;   and  was  no  less  disagreeable  to  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates,  that  riots  could  be 
Spanbh  than  to  the  British  court.     In  some  re-  suppressed.    The  ministers  were  still  attacked 
spects,  however,  the  suppression  of  this  was  very  in  numberless  publications,  and  accused  as  being 
inconvenient,  and  even  intolerable  to  the  colo-  merely  dependents  on  the  earl  of  Bute.    An  k- 
nists ;  for,  as  the  balance  of  trade  with  Britain  cident,  however,  now  produced  a  considerable 
was  against  them,  it  was  impossible  they  could  revolution  at  court.    This  was  an  illness  with 
procure  any  specie,  except  by  trading  with  the  which  the  king  was  seized  in  the  beginning  of 
Spaniards,  from  whom  tney  were  paid  for  their  the  year,  which  gave  rise  to  a  bill  for  settling  the 
goods  in  gold  and  silver.    This,  and  another  act  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  in  ca«e  of  the  crown  &U- 
reqniring  them  to  pay  certain  duties  in  cash,  ing  into  the  hands  of  a  minor.     In  settling  this 
was  probably  the  reason  of  that  excessive  resent-  bill,  ministers  were  said  to  have  behaved  with 
ment  shown  by  the  Americans  to  government,  very  little  respect  to  the  princess  dowager  of 
and  their  absolute  refusal  to  submit  to  the  stamp  Wales,  and  industriously  to  have  excluded  her 
act,  which  was  also  passed  this  year.  from  a  share  of  the  government. 
'  The  increase  of  the  revenue  being  a  chief  ob-        On  this  occasion  lord  Chatham  is  said  to  have 
ject  of  administration  at  this  time,  the  suppres-  been  solicited  again   to  accept  the  office  wtuch 
sion  of  smuggling  at  home,  as  well  as  in  America,  he  had  formerly  filled  so  much  to  the  satis&ctior. 
was  taken  into  consideration.    Though  the  great  of  the  nation,  and  to  have  declined  it.    A  new 
number  of  critters  and  other  vessels  fitted  out  by    ministry,  however,  was  soon  formed,  at  the  re- 
government  for  this  purpose  had  produced  very  comendation  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland^    The 
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dukii  of  Grafton  and  the  honorable  Mr.  Conway,  innumerable ;  and  such  was  the  animosity  bo> 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  were  appointed  twixt  the  two  parties,  that  a  civil  war  seemed 
secretaries  of  state,  and  the  marquis  of  Rocking-  to  be  threatened.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  of  a 
ham  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  The  office  of  lonl  particular  detail  of  these  transactions.  It  will  be 
privy  seal  was  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Newcas-  sufficient  to  notice,  that,  on  a  legal  argument,  the 
tie  ;  other  places  were  filled  with  men  not  only  outlawry  of  Mr  Wilkes  was  reversed,  and  he 
of  known  integrity,  but  high  popularity.  Yet  was  condemned  for  his  offences  to  pay  a  fine  of 
evea  these  changes  were  not  able  to  give  satis-  £lOOO,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months. 
faction.  The  opinion  that  afiairs  were  still  ma-  Being  idolized  by  the  people,  however,  and  pow- 
nagedbytiiieearl  of  Bute,  was  industriously  kept  erfully  supported,  be  was  repeatedly  chosen 
up  by  the  political  writers  of  the  time.  In  the  member  for  Middlesex,  and  as  often  rejected  by 
mean  while  the  discontents,  which  inflamed  the  the  house  of  commons.  The  tumults  on  this  oc- 
American  colonies,  continued  also  to  agitate  the  casion  were  not  always  ended  without  bloodshed ; 
minds  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  nor  in-  and  the  frequently  interposition  of  the  soldiery 
deed  was  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  could  was  construed  by  the  patriots  as  an  indication 
be  satisfied  in  their  present  condition;  commerce  of  a  design  to  establish  military  authority, 
being  almost  entirely  destroyed,  manuRsictures  at  These  dissensions  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by 
a  stand,  and  provisions  extravagantly  dear.  The  the  powers  of  Europe,  particularly  the  French 
vast  sums  owing  to  the  British  merchants  by  the  and  Spaniards.  Both  had  applied  themselves 
Americans  also  severely  affected  the  trading  with  assiduity  to  the  increase  of  their  marine ; 
and  manufocturing  part  of  the  country.  These,  and  many  began  to  prognosticate  an  attack  from 
amounting  to  sevml  millions,  the  colonists  ab-  one  or  other,  or  both  of  these  nations.  The 
solutely  refused  to  pay,  until  the  obnoxious  laws  Span  ards  first  showed  an  inclination  to  come  to 
shoold  be  repealed.  Administration  were  there-  a  rupture ;  the  subject  in  dispute  being  a  settle- 
fore  under  tne  necessity  of  either  instantly  en-  ment  formed  on  Falkland  Islands,  near  the  south- 
forcing  the  stamp  act,  or  of  procuring  its  imme-  em  extremity  of  the  American  continent.  It 
dtate  repeal  in  pariiament  The  loss  of  the  duke  was  not  till  after  lord  Auson*s  voyage,  that  much 
of  Comoeriand,  who  died  suddenly  31st  October  attention  had  been  paid  to  this  spot.  In  the 
1765,  was  now  severely  felt,  as  he  had  been  ac-  printed  account  of  it,  his  lordship  showed  the 
customed  to  assist  in  the  councils  of  administration,  danger  incurred  by  our  navigators  through  the 
and  was  highly  respected  by  the  nation.  At  this  treacheiy  of  the  Portuguese  in  Brasil;  and  that 
period,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  human  wisdom  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  dis- 
oould  have  prevented  the  consequences  which  cover  some  place  more  to  the  southward,  where 
ensued.  Administration  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  ships  might  be  supplied  with  necessaries  for  their 
two  extremes  of  rushing  into  a  civil  war,  on  the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn.  When  at  the  head  of 
one  hand,  and  of  sacrificing  the  dignity  of  the  the  admiralty,  he  forwarded  the  scheme  of  a  set- 
crown  or  nation  on  the  other.  They  suspended  tlement  here,  and  some  preparations  were  made 
their  opinion  until  they  should  receive  certain  in-  for  putting  it  in  execution ;  but  as  it  met  with 
telltgence  firom  the  American  governors  how  af-  opposition  at  home,  and  gave  offence  to  the  court 
fiurs  stood  in  that  country;  and  their  letters  on  of  Madrid,  it  was  laid  aside  till  1764,  when  it 
that  occasion  still  do  them  honor.  The  opposite  was  revived  by  lord  Egmont.  Commodore  By- 
party  animadverted  severely  on  this  conduct,  ron,  being  then  sent  out  with  proper  necessaries, 
lliey  insisted  on  having  the  most  coercive  me-  took  possession  of  these  islands  in  the  name  of 
thooB  immediately  put  in  execution  for  enforcing  his  majesty,  and  represented  them  in  a  favorable 
the  laws.  Pacific  measures,  however,  at  this  light :  wmle  his  successor,  captain  M'Brid«,  af- 
tirae  prevailed;  the  stamp  act  was  repealed ;  but  firmed  that  the  soil  was  utterly  incapable  of  cul- 
at  the  same  time  another  vras  passed,  declaring  tivation,  and  the  climate  intolerable.  The  islands 
the  r^t  of  parliament  not  only  to  tax  the  colo-  in  question  had  also  about  this  time  attracted  the 
nies,  but  to  bind  them  in  all  cases  whatever.  notice  of  the  French ;  and  M.  Bougainville,  with 
The  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  occasioned  uni-  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  undertook  to  form  a 
versal  joy  both  in  Britain  and  America,  though,  settlement  there  at  their  own  risk.  The  scheme 
as  parliament  insisted  upon  their  right  of  taxation  was  put  in  execution  at  the  beginning  of  1764 ; 
which  the  opposite  party  denied,  matters  were  on  the  east  part  of  the  same  island  on  the  west 
stili  fiur  from  any  real  accommodation.  This  ill  side  of  which  commodore  Byron  had  established 
humor  of  the  Americans  was  soon  after  augment-  an  English  colony.  Two  years  Lfterwards,  the 
ed  by  the  duties  laid  upon  glass,  painters'  colors,  French  adventurers  becoming  weary  of  their  co- 
and  tea.  In  this  state  of  sdTairs,  administration  lony,  the  Spaniards  reimbursed  them  their  ex- 
were  once  more  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  penses,  toot  possession  of  the  fort  built  by  the 
Bir.  Wilkes,  who  had  returned  from  bis  exile,  and  French,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  harbour 
oa  the  dissolution  of  pariiament  in  1^68,  though  from  Port  Louis  to  Port  Solidad.  It  is  uncer- 
an  outlaw,  he  stood  candidate  for  the  city  of  tain  when  the  British  and  Spanish  settlers  be- 
London.  He  was  receired  by  the  populace  with  came  known  to  each  other.  But  about  this  time 
loud  acclamations ;  several  merchants  and  peo-  captain  Hunt,  commanding  the  Tamar  frigate, 
pie  of  property  espoused  his  cause :  and  a  sub-  charged  the  commander  of  a  Spanish  schooner  to 
icription  was  entered  into  for  the  payment  of  his  depart  from  that  coast,  it  being  the  property  of 
defais.  He  fiuled,  however,  in  his  design  of  re-  his  Britannic  majesty.  On  the  other  hand,  and 
presenting  the  city  of  London,  but  instantly  de-  to  resent  this  interference  as  it  was  thought,  a 
clared  himself  a  candidate  for  Middlesex.  The  Spanish  frigate  arrived  on  the  4th  June  1770,  at 
tumults  and  riots  which  now  took  place  were  the  English  settlement  of  Port  Egmont,  and  after 
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tfireateDing  a  fiege,  took  possession  of  the  colony,  ever,  met  with  a  very  un&vorable  answer;  bis 
The  Engluh  were  ordered  to  depart  within  a  majesty  informed  the  lord  mayor  that  his  aenti- 
limited  time,  carrying  with  them  what  they  ments  on  that  subject  continued  unchanged ;  and 
could.  An  insult  to  the  British  flag,  so  audaci-  that  'he  should  ill  deserve  the  title  of  Father  of 
ous,  seemed  to  render  war  inevitable,  unless  pro-  his  People,  should  he  suffer  himself  to  be  pro- 
per reparation  was  made.  It  was  accordingly  Tailed  on  to  make  such  a  use  of  his  prerogative, 
mentioned  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  No-  as  he  could  not  but  think  inconsistent  with  the 
vember  Idth,  1770;  and  immediate  satisfaction  interest,  and  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  of 
ibr  the  injury  was  promised  to  be  demanded,  the  kingdom.'  Mr.  Beckford,  on  this,  took  the 
The  affairs  of  America  were  also  taken  notice  of,  unprecedented  resolution  of  replying  to  the  king; 
where  grounds  of  complaint  still  existed,  not-  and  concluded  with  telling  Ins  majesty,  thai 
withstanding  the  cessation  of  those  combinations  *  whoever  had  already  dared,  or  should  hereafter 
which  had  distressed  the  commerce  of  Britain  endeavour,  by  false  insinuations  and  suggestiooa^ 
These  promises,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  to  alienate  his  majesty's  affections  from  his  loyal 
Falkland  Islands,  however,  were  far  from  giving  subjects  in  general,  and  the  city  of  London  io 
general  satisfaction.  The  speech  was  violently  particular,  was  an  enemy  to  bis  majesty's  penon 
attacked  by  opposition.  News  had  arrived,  they  and  &mily,  a  violator  of  the  public  peace,  and  a 
said,  from  Falkland  Islands  in  June,  which  sufB-  betrayer  of  our  happy  constitution  as  it  ^ras 
ciently  demonstrated  the  designs  of  Spain ;  and  established  at  the  glorious  revolution.'  Tois 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were  left  open  to  the  at-  notable  scheme  for  insulting  the  institutions  of 
tacks  of  that  power,  without  any  preparation  the  country,  in  the  perse n  of  the  chief  ma^s- 
being  made  on  our  part  to  resist  them.  The  trate,  while  it  obtained  Beckford  unbounded 
whole  conduct  of  the  ministry  was  declared  to  be  popularity  at  tlie  time,  has  been  since  claimed 
pusillanimous ;  and  great  disputes  arose  respect-  and  acknowledged  as  Mr.  John  Home  Tooke^s. 
mg  the  production  of  papers  and  the  degree  A  new  subject  of  contention,  howerer,  oow 
to  which  they  were  bouna  to  acquaint  parlia-  occurred.  The  navy  was  in  a  bad  condition, 
ment  with  verbal  negociations :  it  being  sus-  and  the  sailors  every  where  avoided  the  service, 
pected  that  France  had  insidiously  interfered  in  'l*owards  the  end  of  August  sixteen  ships  of  the 
this  question.  line  were  ready  to  put  to  sea ;  but,  the  legality  of 

Opposition  insisted  that  they  had  a  right  to  press  warrants  being  questioned,  the  maoniog  of 
have  an  account  of  verbal  negociations  as  well  ^em  became  a  matter  of  great  difficulty :  for 
as  others ;  and  that,  if  this  right  was  given  up,  a  the  new  lord  mayor,  Brass  Crosby,  Esq.,  re- 
minister  had  no  more  to  do,  when  he  wishea  to  ftised  to  back  the  warrants.  Ministers  vrere  ftir- 
promote  an  insidious  measure,  than  to  conduct  it  ther  perplexed  by  the  unbounded  liberty  to 
t>y  verbal  correspondence.  The  motion,  hovrever,  which  the  productions  of  the  press  had  besn 
was  lost  by  a  great  majority  in  bo^  houses,  carried,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  against 
The  entire  transaction,  however,  was  considered  some  libellers  had  producea  many  complaiots 
as  disgraceful  to  the  British  nation :  nor  were  all  respecting  the  powers  of  the  attomey-geneial. 
the  arguments  that  could  be  used  by  the  minis-  He  had  filed  informations,  and  carried  on  prose- 
terial  party,  aided  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Samuel  cutions,  ex  officio,  without  going  throt[||n  the 
'ohnson,  in  any  degree  sufficient  to  overthrow  fbrms  observed  in  other  cases. — ^Tnis,  it  was  said 
the  general  opinion.  The  restitution  of  the  by  the  patriotic  party,  vras  inconsistent  with  the 
island  was  thought  to  be  an  inadequate  recom-  nature  of  a  free  government.  No  power  can  he 
l>ense  for  the  aflfiront  that  had  been  offered;  and  more  dangerous  to  private  liberty,  nor  to  the 
the  objectiont  to  it  were  urged  on  a  motion  for  virtue  or  principles  of  him  who  enjoys  it.  "Rie 
an  address  to  return  thanks  for  the  communica-  attorney  acts  under  a  minister,  and  his  sense  of 
tion  of  the  Spanish  declaration.  This  address  duty  must  be  very  strong,  or  his  independence 
was  not  carried  vrithout  considerable  difficulty,  very  thoroughly  secured,  if  he  is  at  no  time 
and  produced  a  protest  from  nineteen  peers,  tempted  to  swerve  from  the  laws  of  conscitDee 
On  the  part  of  Spain,  however,  every  part  of  the  and  equity.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  house 
agreement  was  ostensibly  fulfilled ;  Port  Egmont  of  commons  Io  bring  in  a  bill  for  explaining  and 
was  restored,  and  the  British  once  more  took  amending  an  act  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  Williini 
possession  of  it,  though  it  was  in  a  short  time  and  Maty  to  prevent  invidious  infomatiom, 
after  evacuated,  according  to  a  private  agree-  and  for  the  more  easy  reversal  of  outlawries  ia 
ment,  as  was  suspected,  between  ministry  and  the  court  of  king's  bench.  This  motion  was  re 
the  court  of  Spain.  jected  by  a  great  majority :  the  ministerial  parfv 

The  discontents  which  prevailed  at  that  time  urging  that  the  power  of  the  attoreey-gcneru 

throughout  the  kingdom,  were  increased  by  a  was  the  same  that  ever  it  had  been,  and  fboaded 

fire  which  happened  at  Portsmouth  in  1770,  on  common  law.    The  abuse  of  power  was  no 

and  was  by  some  imputed  to  our  enemies  on  the  argument  against  the  legal  exercise  of  it;  it  wis 

continent.    The  affair  of  the  Middlesex  election  dangerous  to  overthrow  established  cusUnas; 

also  was  not  forgotten;  and,  notwithstanding  the  actions  of  the  attomey-g^erel  wcfe  cof- 

repeated  repulses,  the  city  of  London  presented  nizable  by  pariiament,  which  control  most  for 

new  petitions  on  the  subject  to  the  throne.    In  ever  prevent  a  licentious  exertion  of  his  power, 

one  presented  by  Mr.  Beckford,  the  lord  mayor,  &c.    These  arguments,  hovrever,  even  with  die 

they  lamented  the  heavy  displeasure  under  which  rejection  of  the  motion,  did  not  put  an  end  to 

they  seemed  to  have  fiulen  with  his  majesty,  and  the  disputes  on  this  subject    The  courts  of  jtt- 

renewed  a  petition,  frequently  before  presented,  tice  themselves  were  at  this  time  very  unpopaliri 

that  parliament  might  be  diasolved.    This,  how-  on  account  of  some  late  decisions  wuob  hid 
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UcQ  deemed  contnurv  to  law.    The  judges  had  enquiry  being  carried  unanimoiisly,  a  bill  wai 

assumed  a  power  of  determining  whether  a  paper  brought  in  to  incapacitate  eighty-one  freemen  of 

was  a  libel  or  not ;  and  the  business  of  the  jury  this  borough,  whose  names  were  mentioned, 

was  confioed  to  the  determination  of  the  fact  re-  from  ever  voting  at  elections :  and,  for  the  more 

gardiDg  its  publication :  thus,  it  was  said,  the  effectually  preventing  bribei^  and  comiptioo, 

judges  had  it  in  their  power  to  punish  a  man  the  attorney-general  was  ordered  to  prosecute 

who  bad  been  found  guilty  of  publishing  a  paper,  the  committee  belonging  to  the  '  Christian  dub :' 

whether  seditious  or  not.    Lord  Chatham,  m  a  the  bill  for  incapacitation  did  not  leceive  the 

speech  on  the  Middlesex  election,  took  occasion  royal  assent,  however,  till  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 

to  meation  these  abuses ;  and  was  answered  by  sioa. 

lord  Mansfield,  who  looked  upon  himself  to  be  Some  members  of  the  house  of  commons  com- 
particularly  pointed  at  The  former  finally  plained  at  this  period  that  their  speeches  had 
mored  that  a  day  should  be  appointed  for  been  misrepresented  in  the  papers,  and  eii- 
Uking  into  consideration  the  conduct  of  the  deavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  print- 
judges;  in  which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  the  ing  them.  It  was  contrary  to  the  standing  onier 
brd  chancellor.  A  committee  of  enquiiy  was  of  the  house  to  print  the  speeches  of  tibe  mem- 
accordingly  moved  for,  on  December  6th,  1770:  hers  of  parliament  at  all;  and  a  motion  for 
bat,  after  a  long  debate,  was  rejected  by  184  to  calling  two  of  the  principal  printers  to  account 
seventy-six.  Other  disputes  arose  in  parliament  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  The 
ou  the  external  relations  of  the  country.  A  mo-  printeis,  however,  did  not  attend  the  summons 
tion  was  made  on  the  10th  of  December  1770,  of  the  messenger;  and  their  disobedience  was 
by  the  duke  of  Manchester,  that  an  address  be  gresUlv  applauded  by  the  popular  party.  It  was 
presented  to  his  majesty  that  he  would  give  or-  now  nrtner  moved  that  they  should  be  taken 
dels  for  quickening  our  preparations  for  defence  into  custody,  by  the  serjeant  at  arms,  for  con- 
ifl  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Mediterranean ;  tempt  of  the  orders  of  the  house ;  when  this  offi- 
and  particularly  for  securing  the  posts  of  Gib-  cer  complained  that,  not  being  able  to  meet  with 
raltar  and  Minorca.  But  while  the  noble  mover  them  at  their  houses,  he  had  been  treated  with 
was  descanting  on  the  negligence  of  ministry,  in  indignity  by  their  servants;  on  which  a  royal 
leavingpostsof  such  importance  in  a  defenceless  proclamation  was  issued  for  apprehending 
state,  he  was  interrupted  by  lord  Gower,  with  a  Wheble  and  Thomson,  the  two  obnoxious  prin- 
motion  for  clearing  the  house.  His  lordship  was  teis.  In  the  mean  time  six  other  pnnters,  who 
answered  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  com-  had  rendered  themselves  equally  obnoxious  on 
plained  of  the  interruption  given  to  the  duke  of  die  above  account,  were  oidered  to  attend  the 
Manchester,  as  a  proceeding  both  irregular  and  house.  Some  of  these  delinquents  were  repri- 
iosidious.  This  produced  a  considerable  degsac  manded  at  the  bar ;  and  one,  who  did  not  attend, 
of  altercation.  Several  members  attempted  to  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody.  But 
speak ;  but  finding  it  impossible,  and  piqued  at  Wheble  being  now  apprehended,  in  consequence 
the  behaviour  of  the  minister,  eighteen  or  nine-  of  the  proclamation,  was  carried  before  Mr. 
t«en  of  them  left  the  house  in  a  body.  The  Alderman  Wilkes,  by  whom  he  was  discharged, 
memben  of  the  house  of  commons  then  present  Thomson  was  discharged  in  the  same  manner, 
were  not  only  commanded  to  depart,  but  some  J.  Miller,  one  of  the  six  who  had  refused  to  al- 
of  the  lords  went  personally  to  the  bar,  and  iiv-  tend,  was  taken  into  custody,  fit>m  his  own  house, 
sisted  on  their  leaving  the  house  immediately,  by  the  messenger  of  the  commons.  On  this  he 
These  members  alleged  that  they  attended  wi&  sent  for  a  constable,  and  was  carried  along  widi 
a  bill,  and  were  there  in  discharge  of  their  duty;  the  messenger  before  the  lord  mayor,  and  alder- 
but  this  availed  nothing,  and  they  were  perem]>-  men  Wilk^  and  Oliver,  at  the  mansion  house. 
My  ordered  to  withdraw  till  their  message  The  lord  mayor  refused  to  deliver  up  the  printer 
should  be  delivered.  In  the  mean  time  the  and  messenger  at  the  request  of  the  serjeant  at 
eighteen  lords,  who  had  just  left  the  house  of  arms ;  and,  after  some  dispute,  the  messenger 
P^^  had  gone  to  the  lower  house,  where  they  was  committed  to  prison,  as  he  had  been  accused 
were  listening  to  die  debates,  when  the  com^  by  Miller  of  assault  and  fiUse  imprisonment,  and 
Boners,  who  bttd  been  dected  from  the  upper  the  serjeant  had  refused  to  fina  bail ;  howevei; 
^ouse,  arrived  full  of  indignation,  and  making  he  was  immediately  released  upon  bail  being 
loud  complaints  of  the  affront  di^  had  received,  given.  By  this  affront  not  only  the  ministerial 
The  affair  terminated  in  a  misunderstanding  be-  majority,  but  many  of  the  popular  pvty  in 
tween  die  two  houses,  which  continued  during  the  house  of  commons,  were  greatly  irritated, 
the  whole  session.  The  lord  major  was  ordered  to  attend  the  house 
After  the  discussion  of  die  a£fair  of  Falkland's  next  day :  when  he  pleaded  that  he  had  acted  in 
Islands,  a  gioss  instance  of  corruption,  in  the  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  his  office; 
trough  of  New  Sboreham,  Sussex,  was  laidj>e-  as,  by  an  oath  which  he  took  when  entering 
^  parliament.  Roberts,  the  officer  of  the  upon  it,  he  was  bound  to  preserve  the  franchises 
borough,  having  returned  a  candidate  with  only  of  the  city,  as  recognised  by  act  of  parliament, 
^ity^even  votes,  when  his  opponent  had  eighty-  It  was  tiben  moved  that  he  should  be  allowed 
seven.  It  was  discovoed  that  a  select  com^  counseL  The  motion,  however,  was  over-ruled, 
nittee  of  die  members  of  a  club  in  the  town  it  being  insisted  that  no  counsel  could  ever  be 
^eie  appointed  to  sell  the  borough  to  the  highest  permitted  against  die  privileges  of  the  house, 
bidder ;  die  committee  men  never  appearing  at  At  last  it  was  resolved  that  the  lord  mayor's 
elections,  but  giving  ofders  to  die  rest,  and  di-  clerk  should  attend  with  the  book  of  minutes ; 
i^Bcting  diem  bow  to  vote.    The  motion  for  an    and  he  was  obliged  to  expunge  out  of  H  the  re^ 
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prince  to  many  after  the  age  of  twenty-six,  is  as  toleration ;  and,  if  article!  of  nibicription  an 
totally  defcpted  by  the  provisOy  which  declares  necessary,  it  must  only  be  for  men  destitulc  o' 
the  consent  ot  parliament  to  be  ultimately  ne-  principle,  ai^d  who  would,  in  compliance  with 
cessary.    Thus  great  difficulties  must  be  laid  on  ambition  or  avarice,  as  readily  subscribe  to  one 
iiiture  parliaments,  ls  their  silence  in  such  a  set  of  articles  as  another.    If  thus  any  of  the 
case  must  imply  a  disapprobation  of  the  king's  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  arc  im- 
refusal;  and  thuir  concurrence  with  it  might  pugned,  there  are  many  laws  in  existence  to 
prove  a  perpetual  prohibition  from  marriage  to  correct  the  impiety.    The  dissenters  have  indeed 
the  party  concerned.    6.  The  right  of  conferring  altered  some  of  their  original  forms  and  doc- 
a  discretionary  power  of  prohibiting  all  mar-  trines,  but  that  only  in  matters  of  indifference, 
riages,  appears  to  be  above  the  reach  of  any  It  is  the  effect  of  learning,  leisure,  and  refine- 
legislature  whatever,  as  being  contrary  to  the  ment,  to  give  men  many  opportunities  of  alter- 
inherent  rights  of  human  nature ;  which,  as  they  ing  established  forms.    This  has  been  the  case 
are  not  derived  from,  or  held  under,  the  sanction  formerly,  and  always  will  be.    The  dissenters 
of  any  civil  laws,  cannot  be  taken  away  by  them  have  long  been  virtually   exempted  from  this 
in  any  case  whatever.    7.  This  bill  has  a  na-  subscription ;  and  yet  the  piety  and  decency  of 
tural  tendency  to  produce  a  disputed  title  to  the  many  of  them,  particularly  in  Scotland  and  ire- 
crown.    If  those  who  are  affected  by  it  are  in  land  where  no  such  laws  are  in  being,  sufii- 
power,  they  will  easily  procure  a  repeal  of  this  ciently  show,  that  men,  whose  minds  are  swdfi^ 
act,  and  the  confirmation  of  a  marriage  made  in  the  purity  of  religion,  will  not  be  confined  nor 
contrary  to  it ;   and  if  they  are  not,  it  will  at  influenced  by  laws  of  human  invention.    But, 
least  be  the  source  of  the  most  dangerous  faction  though  the  dissenters  enjoy  full  liberty  by  con- 
that  can  exist  in  any  country,  viz.  one  attached  nivance  at  present,  where  is  their  security  against 
to  the  pretender  to  the  crown ;  whose  claim,  he  the  sudden  attacks  of  malice  and  envy,  which 
may  assert,  has  been  set  aside  by  no  other  au-  may  be  backed  by  the  sanction  of  law  ?  Every 
thority  than  that  of  an  act  to  which  the  legisla-  neglect  of  a  law  by  connivance  is  an  additional 
tore  was  not  competent,  as  being  contrary  to  the  proof  of  the  necessity  of  abrogating  that  la«  ; 
common  rights  of  mankind.    8.  The  bill  pro-  and  liberty  is  but  an  empty  name,  where  ii  b 
vides  no  security  against  the  improper  marriages  enjoyed  by  an  oversight  only,  as  it  were,  of  our 
of  princesses  married  into  foreign  families  and  superiors.     In  the  house  of  lords,  however,  the 
those   of  their  issue ;   which  may  fully  as  ma-  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority   of   seventy, 
terially  affect  the  interest  of  this  nation,  as  the  Here  the  doctrine  of  universal  toleration  t^.i$ 
marriages  of  princes,  residing  in  the  dominions  strenuously  opposed,  as  well  as  the  great  danger 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  provides  no  remedy  set  forth  to  wnich  the  church  of  England  vrould 
against  the  improper  marriage  of  the  reigning  be  exposed,  by  departing  from  the  laws  which 
king,  or  regent,  &c.,  though  evidently  the  most  guarded  its  privileges.    The  dissenters,  it  was 
important  of   all  others  to  the  public.      The  said,  had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
answer  to  all  these  arguments  was,  that  the  in*  &vor  they  enjoyed  by  connivance  ;  and  the  laws 
conveniences  so  much  talked  of  were  merely  were  only  kept  on  record  as  a  necessary  curb, 
imaginary;  and,  if  the  king  should  make  any  lest,  in  the  degeneracy  of  a  declining  age,  n^li- 
improper  use  of  his  authority,  parliament  had  it  gion  should  be  destitute  of  protection  agi'.in&t 
either  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  effect,  or  to  heresy  and  blasphemy. 

punish  the  minister  who  advised  it.  The  crown.  The  only  other  important  debates  of  this  ses- 
it  was  said,  was  dishonored  by  improper  con~  sion  were  respecting  an  enquiry  into  the  affaira 
nexions,  and  many  of  the  greatest  national  cala-  of  the  East  India  company,  which  were  now  iu  a 
mities  have  proceeded  from  improper  alliances  very  critical  situation.  These,  however,  did  not 
between  the  royal  family  and  subjects ;  and  that  come  under  full  consideration  till  the  next  sn- 
if,  from  after  experience,  we  should  find  any  ma-  sion,  which  took  place  November  26th,  1772; 
terial  grievances  ensue  from  this  act,  it  could  as  and  now  they  occupied  the  chief  attention  of 
easily  be  repealed  at  that  time  as  thrown  out  parliament.  It  had  been  projected,  as  far  back 
now,  and  on  better  grounds.  It  was  very  rapidly  as  the  year  1767,  when  they  were  in  a  very  flcu- 
carried  through  both  houses  ;  in  the  upper  house  rishing  condition,  to  bring  them  under  the  iii- 
by  ninety  to  twenty-six;  and  in  the  lower  by  165  spection  of  government,  that  the  nation  mighi 
to  115.  share  the  im mense  wealth  supposed  to  be  enjoyed 
Although  the  late  decision,  concerning  sub-  by  the  company.  The  design,  did  not  suc- 
scription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  did  not  pro-  ceed  at  that  time,  nor  would  it  probably  have 
mise  much  success  to  any  innovations  in  religious  bem  easily  brought  to  bear,  had  not  the  affairs 
matters,  yet  the  case  of  dissenting  ministers  was  of  the  company  become  embarrassed.  A  motioo 
introduced  soon  after  the  discussion  of  the  royal  was  now  made  in  parliament,  by  a  gentleman  on- 
marriage  act.  A  petition  was  presented  by  a  great  connected  with  aoministration,  for  a  select  corn- 
body  of  these  people,  praying  to  be  relieved  mittee  to  enquire  into  the  a£^rs  of  the  company: 
from  the  hardship  of  subscribing  to  the  articles  but  many  reasons  were  urged  against  thi>,  par- 
of  a  church  to  wnich  they  did  not  belong,  and  a  ticularly  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
bill  grounded  on  the  petition  was  fully  debated,  for  a  business  of  such  importance ;  that  the  conh 
It  was  violently  opposed  by  the  opponents  of  the  mittee,  being  a  secret  one,  was  not  accounuble 
former  bill,  thougn  witii  very  little  success  in  the  for  its  conduct ;  and  that,  as  the  minister  would 
house  of  commons,  where  it  was  carried  by  a  have  it  in  his  power  to  nominate  the  membersof  the 
prodigious  majority.  It  was  axigued  that  nothing  committee,  considerable  partiality  might  on  thit 
can  advance  the  true  interest  of  religion  so  much  account  take  place.     The  n^otion,  however,  ms 
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carried  withoai  «  division ;  and  the  members  defective  in  security ;  that  the  East  India  com- 
were  chosen  by  ballot     During  the  recess,  the  pany  would  not  scruple  to  make  an  agreement 
affairs  of  the  East  India  company  proceeded  of  tfiis  kind  to-day,  and  break  it  to-morrow ; 
from  bad  to  worse.      The  treasury  at  home  was  which  could  only  be  prevented  by  an  act  of  par- 
quite  exliausted;  while  bills  to  a  vast  amount,  liament,  &c.    The  company,  in  fact,  used  every 
drawn  on  Bengal,  were  nearly  due;  which,  with  endeavour  to  prevent  this  bill  passing  into  a  law. 
their  debt  to  the  bank  and  other  public  offices,  They  petitioned ;  and  some  of  their  servants 
along  with  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  government,  were  examined  in  the  house  of  commons,  in 
reduced  them  almost  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  order  to  show  the  necessity  of  supervisors  being 
They  were  therefore  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  sent  out,  who  might  be  qualified  to  reduce  their 
borrowing  a  sum  of  money  from  administration :  affairs  to  some  order  by  being  on  the  spot.     In 
but  their  application  was  receiyed  with  great  spite  of  all  opposition,  however,  the  bill  for  le- 
indifference.  The  minister  desired  them  to  apply  straining  the  company  ^m  sending  out  anycom- 
to  parliament.    The  reports  of  the  select  com-  mission  of  supervision  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
mittee,  in  the  mean  time,  contrary  to  the  promise  153  to  twenty-eight.  In  the  house  of  lords  it  met 
of  secrecy,  were  published,  and  gave  the  public  with  similar  success,  being  carried  by  twenty-six 
no  favorable  opinion  of  tlie  behaviour  of  the  to  six,  though  the  minority  entered  a  protest.  The 
company's  servants.      At  the  next  meeting  of  secret  committee  now  gave  in  (heir  secofid  re- 
parliament,  the  minister  moved  for  another  com-  port,  containing  a  statement  of  the  debt,  credit 
mittee,  undcrthe  title  ofthe  committee  of  secrecy,  and  effects  of  the  company  in  England;  begin- 
to  consist  of  thirteen  persons,  for  taking  into  niug  with  an  account  of  the  cash  in  the  com 
consideration  the  state  of  the  company's  affairs;  pany's  treasury  on  the  1st  December,  1772,  and 
which  might  thus  undei^o  a  full  investigation,  containing  a  statement  of  all  their  debts  and 
The  members  of  this  new  committee  were  also  to  claims.    Thus  it  appeared  that  the  cash,  credit, 
be  chosen  by  ballot.      It  was  objected  that  this  and    effects,    of   the    company    amounted    to 
mode  of  secret  enquiry,  by  a  small  number,  was  £6,397,299  10s.  6d,,  and  their  debts  to  the  sum 
unprecedented  and  unconstitutional;   that  the  of '£2,032,306,  leaving  a  balance  in  their  favor 
members  would,  in  effect,  be  nominated  by  the  of  £4,364,993  10«.  6rf.,  without  any  estimate  of 
minister,  and  act  under  his  direction ;  and  that  the  value  of  their  fortifications  and  buildings 
a  free  investigation  by  parliament  was  essen-  abroad.     The  statement,  however,  was  com- 
tially  different  from  that  by  a  secret  committee,  plained  of  as  unfair :  and  it  was  said  that  im- 
In  the  latter  case,  every  information  that  the  partiality  was  not  to  be  expected  from  men  who 
minister  thought  proper  to  conceal  would  be  had  it  in  their  power  to  make  what  report  they 
withheld  :  at  any  rate  a  committee  of  secrecy  is  pleased  for  the  interest  of  government :  but  the 
an  evident  absurdity ;  a  committee  can  be  no  administration  insisted,  that,  until  proof  could 
longer  secret  than  during  the  time  it  takes  up  be  brought  that  the  statement  was  unfair,  the 
for  enquiry.  Its  proceedings  must  be  laid  before  house  was  bound  to  adhere  to  it. 
the  public ;  and,  in  case  of  unjust  accounts,  the        The  business  was  revived,  cfler  the  holydays, 
j^l lament  had  no  means  of  being  undeceived,  by  an  application  from  the  company  to  govem- 
These  reasonings,  however,  were  of  no  avail.  The  ment,  for  a  loan  of  £1,500,000,  for  four  years,  at 
committee  of  secrecy  was  carried  without  a  divi-  four  per  cent,  interest,  with  the  liberty  of  repay- 
sion ;  and  the  members,  though  chosen  by  ballot,  ing  the  same  according  to  tlieir  al)ility ;  and  that 
were  almost  all  devoted  to  administration.    The  the  company  should  not  make  a  dividend  of 
select  committee  was  likewise  revived.     In  a  more  than  six  per  cent,  until  the  loan  should  be 
very  short  sime  after  these  appointments,  a  le-  reduced  to  £750,000.    It  was  also  requested, 
iK)rtwas  given  in,  stating  that  the  company  were  that  the  company  should  be  released  from  the 
in  frre^i  distress  for  want  of  money ;  and,  as  this  heavy  penal  interest,  incurred  by*  the  non-pay- 
was  the  case,  a  bill  ought  to  be  brought  in  for  ment  of  money  ov>?ing  in  consequence  of  the  late 
restraining  them  from  sending  out  supervisors  to  acts  for  the  indemnity  on  teas ;  and  that  they 
India,  a  scheme  which  they,  at  this  time,  medi-  should  be  discharged  from  the  annual  payment 
tated.     The  minister  and  his  adherents  enlarged  of  the  £400,000  to  the  public,  for  the  remainder 
greatly  on  tiie  utility  of  this  bill.  It  was  the  s  n-  of  the  five  years  specified  in  the  agreement.  They 
cere  wish  of  parliament,  they  said,  to   render  farther  requested  that  the  accounts  of  the  Duan- 
them  a  great  and  successful  company :  but  it  nee  revenues,  of  tlie  charges  of  collection,  ex- 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  this  purpose  not  to  penses  of  Bengal,  company's  accounts  of  sales, 
allow  them  to  engage  in  an  expensive  commission,  occ,  should  be  delivered  annually  to  parlia- 
at  a  time  when  their  affairs  were  so  much  em-  ment,  and  that  leave  might  be  given  to  export 
barrassed.  It  was  even  doubted  whether  the  com-  teas,  free  of  all    duty,  to   America,  and     to 
pany,   without  the  sanction  of  parliamentary  foreign  parts.    This  request  was  judged  expe- 
aatborityj  had  power  to  appoint  a  commission  dient  to  be  granted,  and  resolutions  in  conform- 
of  this  kind.    On  the  other  hand,  the  minister's  ity  to  it  were  agreed  to.     The  two  following 
proposal  was  characterised  by  opposition  as  un-  motions  were  also  founded  upon  the  report  of 
constitutional  and  ii\sidious.    Two  gentlemen,  the  secret  committee,  viz.  That,  supposing  the 
belonging  to  the  company,  offered  to  pledge  public  should  advance  a  loan  to  the  East  India 
themselves,  that  the  commission  of  supervision  company,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
should  not  be  allowed  to  depart,  until,  from  that  the  dividend  should  be  restrained  to  six  per 
further  i^Pprts,  a  foil  knowleage  of  the  com-  cent.,  until  the  payment  of  the  sum  advanced ; 
pany*s  afiairs  should  be  acquired.    This,  how-  and  that  the  company  be  allowed  to  divide  no 
ever^  was  instaotly  rejected,  it  being  said  to  be  more  than  seven  per  cent,  until  tlieir  bond  debt  be 
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Ihreaienixig  a  liege,  took  possession  of  the  colony,  ever,  met  with  a  very  unfavorable  answer;  hi$ 

The  English  were  ordered  to  depart  within  a  majesty  informed  the  lord  mayor  that  his  senti- 

Umited  time,  carrying  with   them  what  the^  ments  on  that  subject  continuea  unchanged ;  and 

could.    An  insult  to  the  British  flag,  so  audaci-  that  *he  should  ill  deserve  the  tide  of  father  of 

ous,  seemed  to  render  war  inevitable,  unless  pro-  his  People,  should  he  suffer  himself  to  be  pre- 

per  reparation  was  made.    It  was  accordingly  vailed  on  to  make  such  a  use  of  hit  pterogatitrei 

mentioned  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  No-  as  he  could  not  but  think  inconsistent  with  the 

▼ember  Idth,  1770;  and  immediate  satisfaction  interest,  and  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  of 

for  the  injury  was  promised  to  be  demanded,  the  kingdom.'    Mr.  Beckford,  on  this,  took  the 

The  affairs  of  America  were  also  taken  notice  of,  unprecedented  resolution  of  replying  to  the  king; 

where  grounds  of  complaint  still  existed,  not-  and  conclu4ed  with  telling  mis  majesty,  tfaot 

withstanding  the  cessation  of  those  combinations  *  whoever  hsul  already  dared,  or  should  hereafter 

which  had  distressed  the  commerce  of  Britain  endeavour,  by  fidse  insinuations  and  suggestions, 

These  promises,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  to  alienate  his  majesty's  affections  from  his  loyal 

Falkland  Islands,  however,  were  (ar  from  giving  subjects  in  general,  and  the  city  of  London  in 

general  satisfaction.    The  speech  was  violently  particular,  was  an  enemy  to  bis  majesty's  person 

attacked  by  opposition.  News  had  arrived,  they  and  family,  a  violator  of  the  public  peace,  and  2 

said,  from  Falkland  Islands  in  June,  which  sufB-  betrayer  of  our  happy  constitution  as  it  was 

ciently  demonstrated  the  designs  of  Spain ;  and  established  at  the  glorious  revolution.'    This 

Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were  left  open  to  the  at-  notable  schsme  for  insulting  the  institutions  of 

tacks  of  that  power,  without  any  preparation  the  country,  in  the  perse  n  of  the  chief  magis* 

being  made  on  our  part  to  resist  them.    The  trate,  while  it  obtained  Beckford  unbounded 

whole  conduct  of  the  ministry  was  declared  to  be  popularity  at  tlie  time,  has  been  since  claimed 

pusillanimous ;  and  great  disputes  arose  respect-  and  acknowledged  as  Mr.  John  Home  Tooke's. 

uig  the  production  of  papers  and  the  degree  A  new  subject  of  contention,  however,  now 

to  which  they  were  bouna  to  acquaint  parlia-  occurred.    The  navy  was  in  a  bad  condition, 

ment  with  verbal  negociations :  it  being  sus-  and  the  sailors  every  where  avoided  the  service, 

pected  that  France  had  insidiously  interfered  in  Towards  the  end  of  August  sixteen  ships  of  the 

this  question.  line  were  ready  to  put  to  sea ;  but,  the  legality  of 

Opposition  insisted  that  they  had  a  right  to  press  warrants  being  questioned,  the  raanning  of 
have  an  account  of  verbal  negociations  as  well  them  became  a  matter  of  great  difficulty :  for 
as  others ;  and  that,  if  this  right  was  given  up,  a  the  new  lord  mayor.  Brass  Crosby,  £sq.,  re- 
minister  had  no  more  to  do,  when  he  wishea  to  ftised  to  back  the  warrants.  Ministers  were  fur- 
promote  an  insidious  measure,  than  to  conduct  it  ther  perplexed  by  the  unbounded  liberty  to 
ny  verbal  correspondence.  The  motion,  however,  which  the  productions  of  the  press  had  bets 
was  lost  by  a  great  majority  in  both  houses,  carried,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  against 
The  entire  transaction,  however,  was  considered  some  libellers  had  producea  many  complaints 
as  disgraceful  to  the  British  nation :  nor  were  all  respecting  the  powers  of  the  attomey-geneiaL 
the  arguments  that  could  be  used  by  the  minis-  He  had  filed  informations,  and  carried  on  prose- 
terial  party,  aided  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Samuel  cutions,  ex  officio,  without  going  thTOii^n  the 
'ohnson,  in  any  degree  sufficient  to  overthrow  forms  observed  in  other  cases^ — This,  itwasiaid 
the  general  opinion.  The  restitution  of  the  by  the  patriotic  party,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
island  was  thought  to  be  an  inadequate  recom-  nature  of  a  free  government.  No  power  can  be 
l>ense  for  the  affront  that  had  been  offered;  and  more  dangerous  to  private  liberty,  nor  to  the 
the  objectiont  to  it  were  urged  on  a  motion  for  virtue  or  principles  of  him  who  enjoys  it  ISie 
an  address  to  return  thanks  for  the  communica-  attorney  acts  under  a  minister,  and  his  sense  of 
tion  of  the  Spanish  declaration.  This  address  duty  must  be  very  strong,  or  his  indepeodeaee 
was  not  carried  without  considerable  difficulty,  very  thoroughly  secured,  if  he  is  at  no  time 
and  produced  a  protest  from  nineteen  peers,  tempted  to  swerve  from  the  laws  of  conscifoee 
On  the  part  of  Spain,  however,  every  part  of  the  and  equity.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  house 
agreement  was  ostensibly  fulfilled ;  Port  Bgmont  of  commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  explaining  and 
was  restored,  and  the  British  once  more  took  amending  an  act  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  Willinn 
possession  of  it,  though  it  was  in  a  short  time  and  Mary  to  prevent  invidious  infoimatiou^ 
after  evacuated,  according  to  a  private  agrees  and  for  the  more  easy  reversal  of  outlawries  is 
ment,  as  was  suspected,  between  ministry  and  the  court  of  king's  bench.  This  motion  was  re- 
the  court  of  Spain.  jected  by  a  great  majority :  the  ministerial  puty 

The  discontents  which  prevailed  at  that  time  urging  that  the  power  of  the  attomey-gcDeru 

diroughout  the  kingdom,  were  increased  by  a  was  the  same  that  ever  it  had  been,  and  fmiDdcd 

fire  which  happen«i  at  Portsmouth  in  1770,  on  common  law.    The  abuse  of  power  was  no 

and  was  by  some  imputed  to  oar  enemies  on  the  argument  against  the  legal  exercise  of  it;  it  «ai 

continent.    The  affair  of  the  Middlesex  election  dangerous  to  overthrow  established  custoos; 

also  was  not  forgotten ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  actions  of  the  attorney-general  were  009- 

repeated  repulses,  the  city  of  London  presented  nizable  by  pariiament,  which  control  most  for 

new  petitions  on  the  subject  to  the  throne.    In  ever  prevent  a  licentious  exertion  of  his  pomr, 

one  presented  by  Mr.  Beckford,  the  lord  mayor,  &c.    These  arguments,  however,  even  with  the 

they  lamented  the  heavy  displeasute  under  which  rejection  of  the  motion,  did  not  put  an  end  to 

they  seemed  to  have  fallen  with  his  majesty,  and  the  disputes  on  this  subject.    The  courts  of  jut* 

renewed  a  petition,  frequently  before  presented,  tiee  themselves  were  at  this  time  very  unpopaltfi 

that  parliament  might  he  dinolved.    This,  how-  on  account  of  some  late  decisiods  iHuci  hi' 
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be€Q  deemed  oentnurv  to  law.    The  judges  had  enquiry  being  carried  onanimooBly,  a  bSU  wai 

assumed  a  power  of  determiiung  whether  a  paper  brought  in  to  incapacitate  eighty*one  freemen  of 

was  a  libel  or  not ;  and  the  business  of  the  jury  this  borough,  whose  names  were  mentioned, 

was  confined  to  the  determination  of  the  fact  re-  from  ever  voting  at  elections :  and,  for  the  more 

prding  its  publication :  thus,  it  was  said,  the  effectually  preventing  bribery  and  corruption, 

judges  had  it  in  their  power  to  punish  a  man  the  attorney-general  was  ordered  to  prosecute 

who  had  been  found  guilty  of  publishing  a  paper,  the  committee  belonging  to  the  '  Christian  club :' 

whether  seditious  or  not.    Lord  Chatham,  in  a  the  bill  for  incapacitation  did  not  receive  the 

speech  on  the  Middlesex  election,  took  occasion  royal  assent,  however,  till  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 

to  mention  these  abuses ;  and  was  answered  by  son. 

lord  Mansfield,  who  looked  upon  himself  to  he  Some  members  of  the  house  of  commons  com- 
particularly  pointed  at  The  former  finally  plained  at  this  period  that  their  speeches  had 
moved  that  a  day  should  be  appointed  for  oeen  misrepresented  in  the  papers,  and  e»- 
taking  into  consideration  the  conduct  of  the  deavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  print- 
judges  ;  in  which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  the  ing  them.  It  was  contrary  to  the  standing  order 
lord  chancellor.  A  committee  of  enquiry  was  of  the  house  to  print  the  speeehes  of  the  mem^ 
accordingly  moved  for,  on  December  6th,  1770:  bers  of  parliament  at  all;  and  a  motion  for 
but,  afker  a  long  debate,  was  rejected  by  184  to  calling  two  of  the  principal  printers  to  account 
seventy-six.  OUier  disputes  arose  in  parliament  vras  carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  The 
on  the  external  relations  of  the  country.  A  mo-  printers,  however,  did  not  attend  the  summons 
tion  was  made  on  the  10th  of  December  1770,  of  the  messenger ;  and  their  disobedience  was 
by  tbe  duke  of  Manchester,  that  an  address  be  greadv  applauded  by  the  popular  party.  It  was 
presented  to  his  majesty  that  he  would  give  or^  now  mrtner  moved  that  they  should  be  taken 
aers  for  auickening  our  preparations  for  defence  into  custody,  by  the  seijeant  at  arms,  for  con- 
in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Mediterranean ;  tempt  of  the  orders  of  the  house ;  when  Uiis  offi- 
and  particularly  for  securing  the  posts  of  Gib-  cer  comj^ined  that,  not  being  able  to  meet  widi 
raltar  and  Minorca.  But  while  the  noble  mover  them  at  their  houses,  he  had  been  treated  with 
.  was  descanting  on  the  negligence  of  ministry,  in  indignity  by  their  servante;  on  which  a  royal 
leaving  posts  of  such  importance  in  a  defenceless  proclamation  was  issued  for  apprehending 
state,  he  was  interrupts  by  lord  Gower,  with  a  VVheble  and  Tliomson,  tbe  two  obnoxious  prin- 
motion  for  clearing  the  house.  His  lordship  was  ters.  In  the  mean  time  six  other  prmters,  who 
answered  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  com-  had  rendered  themselves  equally  obnoxious  on 
plained  of  the  interruption  given  to  the  duke  of  Aa  above  account,  were  ordered  to  attend  tbe 
Manchester,  as  a  proceeding  both  irregular  and  house.  Some  of  these  delinquente  were  repri- 
tnsidiona.  This  produced  a  considerable  degSM  manded  at  the  bar ;  and  one,  who  did  not  attend, 
of  altercaticA.  Several  members  attempted  to  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody.  But 
speak ;  but  finding  it  impossible,  and  piqued  at  Wheble  being  now  apprehended,  in  consequence 
the  behaviour  of  the  minister,  eighteen  or  nine-  of  the  proclamation,  was  carried  before  Mr. 
teen  of  them  left  the  house  in  a  body.  The  Alderman  Wilkes,  by  whom  he  was  discharged. 
members  of  tbe  house  of  commons  then  present  Thomson  was  discharged  in  the  same  manner. 
were  not  only  commanded  to  depart,  but  some  J.  Miller,  one  of  the  six  who  had  refiised  to  al- 
of  the  lords  went  personally  to  the  bar,  and  in»  tend,  was  taken  into  custody,  from  his  own  house, 
stated  on  their  leaving  the  house  immediately,  by  the  messenger  of  the  commons.  On  this  he 
These  members  alleged  that  they  attended  wi&  sent  for  a  eonstable,  and  was  carried  along  widi 
a  bill,  and  were  there  in  discharge  of  their  duty;  the  messenger  before  the  lord  mayor,  and  alder* 
but  this  availed  nothing,  and  they  were  peremp-  men  Wilk^  and  Oliver,  at  the  mansion  house. 
torily  ordered  to  withdraw  till  their  message  The  lord  mayor  refosed  to  deliver  up  the  printer 
should  be  delivered.  In  the  mean  time  the  and  messenger  at  the  request  of  the  Serjeant  at 
eighteen  lords,  who  had  just  left  the  house  of  arms ;  and,  after  some  dispute,  the  messenger 
peer%  had  gone  to  the  lower  house,  where  they  was  committed  to  prison,  as  he  had  been  accuMd 
were  listening  to  die  debates,  when  die  oom^  by  Miller  of  assault  and  felse  imprisonment,  and 
Bonen,  who  had  been  dected  from  the  upper  the  seijeant  had  refused  to  fina  bail ;  howevei; 
house,  arrived  full  of  indignation,  and  makmg  he  was  immediately  released  upon  bail  being 
loud  comphMnts  of  the  a£front  dicrhad  received,  given.  By  this  affront  not  only  the  ministerial 
The  afiair  terminatad  in  a  misunderstanding  be-  majority,  but  many  of  the  popular  party  in 
tween  die  two  houses,  which  continued  during  the  house  of  commons,  were  greatlv  irritated. 
the  wrhole  session.  The  lord  major  was  ordered  to  attend  the  house 
AUtee  die  discussion  of  the  a£fair  of  Falkland's  next  day :  when  he  pleaded  that  he  had  acted  in 
Islands,  a  gross  instance  of  corruption,  in  the  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  Ms  office; 
borough  of  New  Shordham,  Sussex,  was  laidjie-  as,  bf  an  oath  which  he  took  when  entering 
fore  parliament.  Bc^rts,  the  officer  of  the  upon  it,  he  was  bound  to  preserve  the  franchises 
borough,  having  returned  a  candidate  with  only  of  the  city,  as  recognised  by  act  of  parliament. 
thirty-seven  votes,  when  his  opponent  bad  eighty-  It  was  then  moved  that  he  should  be  allowed 
seven.  It  was  discovered  that  a  select  com-  counsel.  The  motion,  however,  was  over-ruled, 
fluttee  of  the  members  of  a  club  in  the  town  it  being  insisted  that  no  counsel  could  ever  be 
weieappointed  to  sell  die  borough  to  the  highet*  permitted  against  the  privileges  of  the  house. 
bidder ;  the  committee  men  never  appearing  at  At  last  it  was  resolved  that  the  lord  mayor's 
«4ection8^  but  giving  orders  to  die  rest,  and  di-  clerk  should  attend  with  the  book  of  minutes ; 
recting  them  how  to  vote.    The  motion  for  an  and  he  was  obliged  to  expunge  out  of  '.t  the  re^ 
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gard.  b«wever,  bet'^  paid  to  this  9fi  to  the  for-  tion,  and  his  motion  was  rejected  by  tizty^ight 

met  petitions^  and  all  proposab  for  a  delay  to  eighteen.     Lord  North  now  preseoted  the 

rejected,  the  bill  passed  both  houses  without  a  papers  which  had  been  called  for  by  the  mino- 

division.    That  this  obnoxious  bill  might  not  be  rity ;  with  the  exception  of  particular  names,  lest 

•ent  to  America  without  some  mitigation,  the  they  should  prove  detrimental  to  indiyiduals. 

popular  party  now  proposed  to  repeal  the  duty  This  was  complained  of,  but  to  no  purpose;  and 

on  tea  laid  on  in   1767;    but  this  was   also  the  papers  were,  laid  before  a  committee  of  the 

rejected,  from  a  vain  expectation  that  the  oppo-  whole  house.  In  the  mean  time  petitioos  against 

sition   of  the  Americans  was  that  of  a  mere  coercive  measures  with  America  had  been  re> 

tumultuous  mob.  ceived  from  most  of  the  trading  companies  of 

Still  greater  opposition  was  made  to  the  Que-  the  kingdom ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
bee  bill,  so  that,  before  it  could  be  carried,  the  take  them  into  consideration :  but  such  a  delay 
ministers  were  obliged  to  drop  much  of  that  took  place,  in  regard  to  these  petitions,  that  the 
high  and  aspiring  tone  to  which  they  had  accus-  committee  to  which  they  were  consigned  was 
tomed  themselves  in  talking  of  American  afiairs.  humorously  called  the  committee  of  oblivion.  A 
The  minority  contended,  that  here,  without  any  violent  debate  arose  on  the  petition  of  congress 
necessity  pleaded,  or  even  suggested,  an  arbi-  to  the  king,  which  had  been  delivered  and  by 
trary  influence  was  extended  by  act  of  parliament  him  referred,  to  parliament.  It  was  argued  by 
to  that  province,  furnishing  a  dangerous  prece-  administration,  that  no  petition  could  be  received 
dent,  and  an  additional  instance  of  the  aversion  from  the  Continental  congress,  which  was  no 
which  ministry  bore  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  legal  body,  and  it  would  be  admitting  their  lega^ 
The  people  at  large,  also,  were  alarmed  at  the  lity  to  receive  a  petition  horn  them ;  the  general 
religious  part  of  the  bill ;  and  thought  that  the  assemblies  and  their  agents  were  the  only  lawful 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  representatives  of  the  colonies,  and  none  else 
there  gave  it  a  prefereuse  over  the  protestant  could  be  admitted.  After  an  ineffectual  struggle 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  the  king  ex-  of  opposition,  the  petition  was  finally  rejected 
pressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  what  had  been  by  218  to  sixty-eight.  In  the  mean  time  a  coi>> 
done,  and  hopes  of  the  good  effects  that  would  ciliatory  plan  was  prepared  by  the  earl  of  Chat- 
attend  the  new  regulations.  The  reception  they  ham,  which  was  presented  on  the  1st  of  Febroaiy, 
met  with  in  Amekic4  is  related  in  its  proper  1775.  The  intent  of  this  bill,  he  said,  was  to 
place ;  in  Britain  the  people  seemed  to  wait  the  settle  tlie  troubles  in  America,  and  to  assert  at 
event  with  indifference,  but  their  bad,  success  the  same  time  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
with  the  colonists  furnished  the  minority  with  and  superintending  power  of  Great  Britain  over 
new  matter  of  reproach  on  administration.  The  her  colonies.  Tlus  was  to  be  done  by  their 
parliament  in  the  mean  time  was  dissolved  by  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
proclamation,  and  a  very  short  time  allowed  for  legislature  and  the  superintending  power  of  par- 
the  election  of  new  members.  The  new  parlia-  liament.  No  taxes  were  to  be  levied  in  Ame* 
ment  met  on  the  30th  of  November,  1774 ;  when  rica  but  with  the  free  consent  of  their  assemblies, 
his  majesty  acquainted  the  houses  that  a  most  It  asserted  a  right  in  the  crown  to  keep  and 
daring  spirit  of  resistance  still  prevailed  in  Ame-  station  a  military  force  established  by  law  \n  any 
rica,  notwithstanding  the  most  proper  means  part  of  its  dominions ;  but  declared,  that  it  could 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  thence  not  be  legally  employed  to  enforce  implicit  and 
arising;  and  assured  them  that  they  might  de-  unlawful  submission.  A  congress  might  also  be 
pend  on  a  firm  resolution,  on  his  part,  to  with-  held,  in  order  to  recognise  the  supreme  sore> 
stand  every  attempt  to  weaken  or  impair  the  reignty  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies,  and 
supreme  authority  of  this  legiii^lature  over  all  the  to  settle,  at  the  same  time,  an  annual  revenue 
dominions  of  the  crown.  In  answer  to  the  upon  the  crown,  disposeable  by  parliament,  and 
speech,  the  minority  demanded  a  communica-  applicable  to  the  exigences  of  the  nation.  On 
tion  of  all  the  letters,  orders,  and  instructions,  complying  with  these  conditions,  the  acts  com- 
relating  to  American  affairs ;  but  this  being  plained  of  by  congress  were  to  be  suspended, 
over-ruled,  and  the  address  carried  as  a  matter  with  every  other  measure  pointed  cut  as  a 
of  form,  American  affairs  were  delayed,  in  spite  grievance,  and  khe  constitution  of  their  govem- 
of  all  opposition,  till  after  the  holidays.  In  the  ments  to  remain  as  settled  by  their  charters, 
question  on  the  address,  the  majority  in  favor  of  This  bill  was,  however,  at  once  deemed  inadmis- 
administration,  was  191;  the  votes  being  264  sible,  on  account  of  its  alleged  partiality  to 
to  seventy-three.  America,  and  particularly  by  its  empowering  the 

7.  The  American  War — In  the  beginning  of  colonies  to  assemble  in  congress :  a  measure 

1 776  the  minority  received  a  considerable  acces-  which,  of  all  others,  was  at  that  time  the  most 

sion  of  strength  by  the  return  of  lord  Chatham  to  offensive.    Lord  Chatham  was  by  no  means  defi- 

the  house  of  lords,  after  a  long  absence.    Hetes-  cient  in  arguments  in  support  of  his  plan :  but 

tified  his  disapprobation  of  the  measures  which  had  these,  supported  by  all  the  powers  of  his  elo- 

been  pursued   with  regard  to  America  in  the  quence,  proved  unsuccessful ;  the  proposal  being 

livarmest  terms ;  moved  for  addressing  the  king  to  rejected  by  sixty-one  to  thirty-two.     So  deter- 

recal  the  troops  from  Boston :  and  predicted  that,  mined  were  the  majority  in  this  entire  lejectiiMi, 

if  ministers  went  on  in  the  way  they  had  done  for  that  it  was  not  even  permitted  to  lie  upon  the 

some   time,  they  would   make  the  crown  not  table.     A  petition  was  next  presented  to  the 

worth  the  king  s  wearing.    All*  his  eloquence,  house  of  commons,  by  the  proprietors  of  estates 

however,  proved  ineffectual ;  administration  was  in  the  West  India  islands,  representing  their 

determined  to  force  the  Americans  into  subjec-  alarm  at  the  association  of  the  Americans,  and 
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tbdr  intended  stoppa^  of  trade  with  the  British  London  merchants  concerned  in  tRe  American 
blands ;  the  situation  of  which,  they  said,  would  trade,  setting  forth  the  danger  that  would  accrue 
b6  Tery  calamitous,  if  the  acts  in  question  were  to  the  fisheries  of  Great  Britain  from  such  a 
not  immediately  repealed.  Administration  re-  prohibition.  From  the  evidence  brought  in  sup- 
presented  all  petitions  now  as  the  contrivance  of  port  of  this  petition  it  appeared,  that  ten  years 
taction ;  and  said,  that,  however  inconvenient  the  before  the  American  fisheries  had  been  in  such  a 
coercive  measures  might  be,  they  ought  not  to  flourishing  state,  that  the  four  provinces  of  New 
be  retarded  by  the  consideration  of  any  tem-  England  alone  employed  nearly  46,000  ton  of 
poraiy  losses.  As  it  was  necessary,  however,  to  shipping,  and  6000  seamen ;  and  that  the  pro- 
let  the  nation  know  the  ultimate  resolves  of  duce  of  their  fisheries  in  the  foreign  markets 
administration  respecting  America,  lord  North  amounted  in  1764  to  upwards  of  £320,000. 
in  a  long  speech  asserted,  that  the  universal  fer-  Since  that  time  they  had  greatly  increased ;  and 
mentation,  then  prevailing  in  the  colonies,  pro-  what  rendered  the  fisheries  particularly  valuable 
ceeded  from  the  arts  used  to  dispose  them  against  was,  that  all  the  materials  used  in  them,  except- 
the  ruling  powers  in  Britain ;  and  that,  notwith-  ing  only  the  timber  for  building  the  vessels,  and 
standing  all  their  complaints,  the  public  charges  the  salt  for  curing  the  fish,  were  purchased  in 
borne  by  individuals  in  America  were,  on  the  Britain,  and  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  trade  were 
strictest  computation,  not  more  than  one  to  fifty  also  remitted  thither.  It  appeared,  also,  that  it 
when  compared  to  what  was  paid  by  individuals  would  not  be  practicable  to  transfer  these  fish- 
in  England.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  a  settled  de-  eries  to  tialifax  or  Quebec.  Some  other  circum- 
lermination  to  quarrel  witli  the  parent  state  could  stances  were  likewise  urged  as  strong  reasons 
induce  the  Americans  to  persist  in  their  disobe-  against  this  bill ;  particularly  the  commercial 
dience  to  the  lawful  injunctions  laid  upon  them,  concerns  of  London  with  New  England  (to 
For  this  reason  he  proposed  to  the  house  to  send  which  city  alone  the  colony  stood  indebted  for 
a  competent  force  to  America;  and  to  pass  a  nearly  £1,000,000),  and  the  bad  consequences  of 
temporary  act,  suspending  all  the  foreign  trade  it  to  the  peop'e  of  Nantucket,  a  barren  island, 
of  the  different  colonies  ol  New  England,  parti-  lying  off  the  coast  of  New  England,  about  fifteen 
cularly  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  until  they  miles  long,  and  three  broad,  containing  about 
should  acknowledge  the  supreme  authority  of  6000  inhabitants,  almost  all  Quakers.  The 
the  British  legislature.  New  England,  he  said,  natural  produce  of  this  island  could  not  maintain 
was  justly  singled  out  upon  this  occasion,  as  twenty  families ;  but  the  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
being  the  most  guilty  of  the  whole.  The  ques-  tants  was  such,  that  they  kept  1 30  vessels  con- 
lion  now  was  simply.  Whether  we  would  at  once  stantly  employed  in  the  whale-fishery,  which 
abandon  all  claims  on  the  colonies,  and  instantly  they  carriea  on  in  the  North  Seas,  to  the  coasts 
give  up  the  advantages  arising  from  our  sove-  of  Africa  and  Brasil,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Falk- 
reignty,  and  the  commerce  dependent  on  it  ?  or,  land  Islands,  and  the  shores  of  Terra  Magellan 
Whether  we  should  resort  to  the  measures  in-  ica.  This  bill  was  debated  with  great  animosity 
dispensahly  necessary  to  ensure  both  ?  An  ad-  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  produced  a  remark- 
dress  was  carried,  which,  in  the  ideas  of  opposi-  abie  protest,  in  which  the  measures  of  govem- 
tion,  amounted  to  an  absolute  declaration  of  ment  were  spoken  of  with  great  severity.  'That 
war.  government   (said  the  protesting  peers)  which 

In  the  mean  time  matters  went  on  from  bad  attempts  to  preserve  its  authority  by  destroying 

ta  worse  in  New  England ;  so  that  it  was  soon  the  trade  of^  its  subjects,  and  by  involving  the 

perceived,  cither  that  the  friends  of  government  innocent  and  guilty  in  a  common  ruin,  if  it  acts 

in  that  colony  did  not  exert  themselves,  or  that  from  a  choice  of  such  means,  confesses  itself 

they  were  far  from  being  so  numerous  as  had  unworthy ;  if  from  inability  to  find  any  other, 

been  imagined.    To  make  their  coercive  plan  admits  itself  wholly  incompetent  to  the  end  of 

tbe   more  efiectual,   therefore,   it  was   judged  its  institution.'    They  also  reprobated  in  severe 

necessary  to  extend  it,  so  that  every  individual  terms  the  assertion,  that  the  Americans  wanted 

of  tbe  colony  should  become  sensible  of  the  spirit  to  resist,  and  that  Britain  would  find  them 

panishment.    This,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  an  easy  conquest. 

doae  by  a  bill  for  restraining  the  four  provinces  The  final  resolution  of  reducing  the  colonies  by 

of  New  England  from   commerce  with  Great  force  being  now  taken,  it  became  necessary  to 

Britain,    Ireland,    or  the   British  West  India  make  proper  preparations  for  the  purpose ;  and 

islands ;  and  prohibiting  them  from  carrying  on  in    this    the   conduct    of   administration   was 

the  fishery  at  Newfoundland.  The  reasons  given  little  less  censured  than  in  other  respects.    As 

for  this  were  in  substance  the  same  as  those  for  the  opinion  that  the  Americans  were  timid  and 

the  others ;  and  indeed  both  parties  had  now  so  incapable  of  becoming  soldiers,  prevailed  gre«c(y 

much  exhausted  their  arguments,  that  very  little  at  that  time,  a  force  of  10,000  men  was  judged 

new  matter  was  left  for  either.  Every  step  taken  sufficient  to  reduce  the  province  of  New  England 

by  ministry,  and  every  proposal  made  by  them,  to  obedience.     This  was  vehemently  opposed 

however,  produced  a  violent  debate ;  and,  though  by  the  minority.    They  insisted  that  the  force 

they  constantly  gained  the  victory,  it  was  not  was  totally  inadequate,  and  only  calculated  to 

witliout  tbe  mortification  of  hearing  their  princi-  produce  expense  to  no  purpose.    The  first  im- 

ples  and  conduct  reprobated  in  the  most  oppro-  pression,  they  justly  observed,  ought  to  be  deci- 

brious  mani^r.    In  this  instance  the  bill  was  sive,  if  possible ;  aodf  to  render  it  so,  it  was 

carried  by  261  against  eighty-five.  necessary  to  send  sunh  a  fleet  and  army  as  might 

The  restraining  biU  was  no  sooner  carried,  ensure  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  be  cer^ 

than  a  petition  was  presented  against  it,  by  the  tainly  capable  of  surmounting,  sdl  obtCacles. 
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Many  of  llie  friends  of  administratioa  were  of  people,  who  were  about  to  foand  a  mighty  eoi- 

the  saline  sentimeots,  and  the  only  reason  assigned  pire  in  the  west,  while  Britain  was  to  sink  in 

for  acting  otherwise  was,  a  hope  that  the  Ame-  utter  disgrace  and  contempt  by  their  secession, 

ricans  would,  upon  more  mature  consideration,  On  this  principle,  the  e?ent  of  the  skirmish  at 

desist  from  their  opposition.  That  they  might  the  Lexington  was  magnified  by  the  one  into  a  'dis- 

more  readily  be  induced  to  this  submission,  lord  graceful  defeat*  on  the  part  of  the  British;  and 

North's    conciliatory   proposition  was   formed,  by  the  other  treated  with  absolute  unconcern. 

By  this  it  was  enacted,  that  when  the  governor,  Thus,  also,  the  battle  at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  all 

council,  and  assembly,  of  any  of  the  colonies,  the  transactions  of  the  year  1775,  were  uniaiily 

should  propose  to  make  a  provision  for  the  com-  stated  by  both  parties ;  and  the  only  consequence 

raon  defence,  &c.,  and  if  such  provision  should  ensuing  from  these  misrepresentations  was,  (he 

be  approved  of  by  the  king  in  parliament,  the  mflaming  to  a  violent  degree  the  resentment 

levying,  or  imposing  of  taxes  on  that  colony  betwixt  the  two  parties;  one  of  which  depressed 

should  tlien  be  forborne,  those  duties  excepted  the  Americans  to  the  rank  of  consummate  pol- 

which  it  might  be  expedient  to  impose  for  the  troons,  while  the  other  exalted  them  almost  to 

regulation  of  commerce ;   the  nett  produce  of  that  of  demigods. 

which  should  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  While  these  alterations  continued  to  agitate 
colony  where  it  was  raised.  But  this  proposal,  the  minds  of  the  superior  classes  of  people  in 
though  highly  extolled  by  the  friends  of  adminis-  Britain,  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  remained  in 
tration,  was  no  less  reprobated  by  the  minority  a  kind  of  indifference,  or  rather  were  against  the 
than  the  others  had  been.  It  was  said  to  be  proceedings  of  ministry.  This  opposition  coald 
insidious,  and  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  not  indeed  influence  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
raising  n  revenue,  which  was  now  saia  to  be  but  in  other  respects  it  proved  very  troublesome, 
the  object  of  ministers.  There  was  no  essential  The  levies  were  obstructed,  and  the  recruiting 
difference  between  the  preseut  and  former  modes  service  was  never  known  to  go  on  so  heavily; 
of  taxation.  The  colonies  were  as  effectually  numbers  of  people  not  only  refusing  the  usual 
taxed  without  their  consent,  by  requiring  them  proffers,  but  even  reprobating  the  cause  in  which 
to  pay  a  stated  sum,  as  by  laying  a  number  of  they  were  solicited  to  engage.  Besides  this, 
duties  upon  them  to  the  same  amount.  There  several  officers  of  high  rank  showed  a  great  aver- 
was  besides  a  capital  deficiency  in  the  proposal,  sion  to  the  service.  Lord  Effingham,  who  had 
viz.  that  no  sum  was  specified ;  so  that  the  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  minis- 
Americans  were  left  totally  ignorant  of  what  the  terial  measures,  resigned  the  command  of  his 
demands  of  Britain  might  be.  After  a  long  de-  regiment,  rather  than  fight  against  the  cause  be 
bate,  however,  the  question  was  carried  in  favor  had  espoused  so  warmly.  His'exainple  was  foU 
of  administration  by  274  to  eighty-eight.  The  like  lowed  by  that  of  several  other  officers;  and, 
fate  attended  a  petition  to  the  throne  from  the  while  this  step  conferred  upon  them  a  consider- 
island  of  Jamaica.  Instead  of  relaxing  any  thing  able  share  of  popularity,  it  excited  in  the  minds 
of  their  severity,  the  ministry  now  included  the  of  ministry  an  equal  degree  of  resentmeDt. 
southern  colonies  in  the  restrictions  laid  on  New  Lord  Effingham,  in  particular,  received  the 
England.  Still,  however,  the  petitioners  were  public  thanks  of  the  cities  of  London  and-Dub- 
indcfatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  be  heard.  tin ;  both  of  which  showed  an  extreme  aversion 
The  West  India  merchants  and  planters  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  Ame- 
scconded  their  last  petition,  by  a  detail  of  cir-  rica.  The  former,  after  the  affair  at  Lexington, 
cumstances  relating  to  the  British  islands  in  that  framed  a  remonstrance  and  petition, '  animad- 
part  of  the  world.  This  affair  was  conducted  verting  in  the  most  severe  manner  on  the  minis- 
by  Mr.  Glover,  a  gentleman  equally  celebrated  try  and  parliament ;  and  it  was  not  without  the 
for  his  literary  talents  and  commercial  know-  greatest  difficulty,  that  the  more  moderate  party 
ledge.  From  his  investigations  it  appeared  that,  procured  one  to  be  drawn  up,  under  the  name 
exclusive  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  islands,  of  an  *  humble  petition,'  couched  in  less  repre- 
their  stock  in  trade  and  other  property  amounted  hensible  terms.  In  the  mean  time  several 
to  no  less  than  £60,000,000 :  the  exportation  to  inconveniences  began  to  be  felt  in  different 
Britain  had  of  late  been  nearly  300,000  hogsheads  parts  of  the  nation.  The  suspension  of  the  sale 
and  puncheons  of  sugar  and  rum,  amounting  to  and  purchase  of  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies 
no  less  than  £4,000,000  in  value;  the  direct  and  in  North  America,  and  the  prohibition  to 
revenue  arising  from  which  was  £700,000,  be-  export  arms  and  gunpowder,  had  greatly  .iro- 
si^es  that  which  accrued  from  the  collateral  peded  the  African  trade  from  Bristol  and  Liver- 
branches  depending  upon  it.  All  this,  however,  pool.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  great  number 
was  urged  in  vain.  Conciliatory  proposals  were  of  ships  which  formerly  sailed  fipom  these  ports 
also  made  by  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Hartley,  but  had  been  laid  up,  and  neariy  3000  sailors  bdoog- 
they  were  rejected  by  great  majorities.  Govern-  ing  to  Liverpool  were  dismissed  from  service, 
mcnt  continued  to  enact  new  laws  against  the  Their  situations  soon  rendered  them  riotons ; 
Americans ;  and  their  antagonists  opposed  these  and  it  was  not  vrithout  the  assistance  of  the  nili- 
in  a  manner  similar  to  what  has  heen  already  tary  that  they  were  quelled.  These  dtstres- 
relatcd.  Other  petitions  were  presented  and  ses,  however,  made  no  impression  on  adminis- 
treated  with  neglect.  The  increase  of  union,  and  tration ;  who  having  once  laid  it  down  as  a 
preparatiors  for  war  among  the  colonists  were  maxim,  that  the  subjection  of  America  was  the 
by  the  ministerial  party  treated  as  the  mere  com-  duty  of  Great  Britain,  were,  in  consistence 
motions  of  a  headstrong  mob ;  and  by  the  other  with  their  own  principles,  obliged  to  overlook 
as  an  association  of  an  injured  and  virtuous  every  disaster  that  might  happen  in  the  mean 
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bme  as  a  temporary  inconvenience.  It  was  vrith  made  to  the  petty  states  of  Germany,  who  had 
the  utmost  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  the  nation  frequently  sent  auxiliaries  to  Britain  in  former 
received  the  news  of  Mr.  Penn's  arrival  in  1775,  cases  of  exigency.  At  present,  however,  the 
with  a  new  petition  from  the  congress  to  the  sch«me  met  with  considerable  difficulties.  The 
king.  This  petition  was  delivered  to  lord  Dart-  princes  were  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  losing 
mouth  on  the  Ist  of  September;  and  in  three  so  many  subjects;  while  the  latter  were  no  less 
days  it  was  replied,  that  no  answer  would  be  startled  at  the  proposal  of  being  transported 
given  to  it;  a  procedure  which  excited  no  small  across  the  ocean  into  a  new  world,  there  to  be 
surprise,  as  it  was  universally  allowed  that  the  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  war.  In  these  plans, 
language  of  the  petition  was  respectful,  and  that  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  the  administration 
it  expressed  the  strongest  desire  for  peace  and  were  disappointed.  Ail  the  states  of  Europe 
reconciliation.  On  the  other  liand,  the  friends  looked  upon  Britain  with  an  invidious  eye, 
of  administration  insisted,  that  the  petition  though  none  so  much  as  Holland  and  France, 
offered  nothing  that  could  in  consistency  with  A  very  strong  party  in  Holland  contended  for 
the  dignity  of  the  British  empire  be  taken  notice  the  American  interest,  and  pamphlets  were  daily 
of.  Instead  of  professing  any  repentance  for  published  at  Amsterdam  in  justification  of  the 
their  own  conduct,  the  Americans  had  offered  colonies.  Their  case  was  compared  with  that 
stipulations,  and  even  required  concessions  on  of  the  Netherlands  in  former  times;  and  they 
the  part  of  Britain.  It  was  likewise  said,  that  were  exhorted  to  persevere  in  their  claims, 
fear  had  a  share  in  framing  the  proposals  now  Great  Britain  they  represented  as  insatiably 
held  out  The  colonists  were  sensible,  that,  covetous  of  wealth  and  power.  Since  her  sue- 
though  the  first  steps  taken  by  Britain  had  not  cesses  in  the  war  of  1775,  it  was  said,  she 
answered  the  purpose,  much  greater  efforts  had  become  intolerable,  not  only  to  her  neigh- 
would  quickly  follow ;  and  that,  without  being  hours,  but  to  the  whole  world.  But,  though 
allowed  time,  it  was  impossible  they  could  bring  these  powers  thus  earl^  expressed  their  hostile 
their  matters  to  bear.  The  petition,  therefore,  disposition  towards  Britain,  it  was  otherwise 
might  be  considered  as  written  with  a  view  to  witn  the  princes  of  Hesse  and  Brunswick ; 
procrastinate  matters.  It  was  also  plain,  that  a  by  whom,  and  some  other  German  princes  of 
great  majority  of  the  nation  approved  of  the  inferior  note,  a  considerable  number  of  troops 
measures  of  government;  for  addresses  were  were  supplied.  At  the  same  time,  as  many 
received  from  all  quarters,  recommending  in  the  British  forces  as  possible  were  drawn  from  the 
most  explicit  manner  vigorous  exertion  against  garrisons  of  Gibradtar  and  Minorca,  which  were 
America.  supplied  in  return  with  men  from  Uie  electorate 

To  the  violent  bickerings  at  home,  some  seri-  of  Hanover.  In  justice  to  tlie  ministers,  indeed, 
ous  commercial  misfortunes  were  now  added  it  must  be  owned,  that  they  prosecuted  the 
from  abroad.  It  had  been  represented  as  very  scheme  they  had  undertaken  with  all  possible 
probable,  during  the  last  session  of  parliament,  that  vigor;  insomuch  that  the  expenses  already 
the  bill  for  depriving  the  people  of  New  England  began  to  occasion  considerable  alarm.  It  had 
ofthe  benefits  oftheNevrtoundland  fishery,  would  always  been  supposed,  that  the  British  army 
redound  greatly  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  would  be  at  once  victorious :  or  at  least  would 
by  throwing  into  her  hands  alone  the  profits  remain  so  far  masters  of  the  field,  ^at  they 
which  were  formerly  divided  with  the  colonies,  could  easily  command  what  supplies  of  provi- 
This  expectation,  however,  proved  totally  void  of  sions  were  necessary.  Instead  of  this,  they  were 
foundation.  The  number  of  ships  fitted  out  now  cooped  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
that  year  was  scarcely  greater  than  usual.  The  actually  m  danger  of  perishing  for  want.  The 
congress  had  also  prohibited  them  from  being  supplies,  therefore,  of  necessity,  were  sent  from 
supplied  with  provisions;  so  that  not  only  those  Britain;  and  the  exertions  for  their  relief  were 
on  board  the  ships,  but  even  the  inhabitants  on  at  once  magnificent  and  ruinous.  One  advant- 
the  island  of  Newfoundland  itself,  were  in  dan-  age,  however,  was  derived  from  this  immense 
ger  of  perishing.  Many  of  the  ships  were  there-  profiision ;  the  price  of  every  consumable  com- 
fore  obliged  to  go  in  quest  of  provisions,  in-  modity  was  augmented ;  that  of  shipping,  parti- 
stead  of  prosecuting  the  business  on  which  they  cularly,  rose  one-fourth  in  the  ton;  and,  though 
came.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  profits  of  the  profits  made  by  contractors  and  their  nume- 
the  fishery  suffered  this  year  a  diminution  of  rous  friends  were  complained  of,  the  benefits 
nearly  £500,000.  Along  with  this,  some  natural  which  accrued  to  multitudes  employed  in  the 
causes  co-operated,  which,  by  the  more  super-  various  branches  of  public  business  seemed  in 
stitious,  were  considered  as  the  effects  of  divine  some  measure  to  make  amends  for  every  thing, 
wrath.  A  most  violent  and  uncommon  storm  Misfortune,however,now  seemed  to  attend  every 
look  place  in  these  latitudes  during  Uie  fishing  scheme  in  which  the  ministers  engaged.  The 
season.  The  sea  arose  full  thirty  feet  above  its  sailing  of  the  transports  was  delayed  so  long, 
oidinary  level ;  and  that  with  such  rapidity,  that  their  voyages  were  lost.  They  remained  for 
that  no  time  was  allowed  for  avoiding  its  fury,  a  long  time  wind-bound ;  and,  after  leaving 
Upwards  of  700  fishing  boats  perished,  with  all  port,  met  with  such  stormy  weather,  that  they 
the  people  in  them ;  and  some  ships  foundered  were  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  channel,  till  most 
with  their  whole  crews.  of  the  live  stock  they  had  on  board  perished. 

Ministers  had  determined  on  their  plan  of  After  clearing  the  coast  of  England,  their  pro- 
subjugating  America ;  and  the  only  difficulty  gress  was  retarded  by  a  continuance  of  bad 
was,  bow  to  put  it  in  execution  as  quickly  as  weather.  They  were  forced  by  the  periodical 
l>ossible.     For  this  purpose,  application  was  winds  from  the  coast  of  America  into  the  ocean. 
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Some  were  driven  to  the  West  Indies,  others  now  became  so  decisiTe,  that  whatever  the^ 

were  captured  by  American  privateers,  and  only  proposed  was  immediately  carried.    The  num- 

a  very  few  reached  the  harbour  of  Boston  with  ber  of  seamen  for  1777   was  augmented  to 

their  cargoes  quite  damaged,  so  that  they  could  45,000,  and  upwards  of  £5,000,000  voted  for 

be  of  little  or  no  «se.  the  expenses  of  the  navy.    Those  of  the  lind 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  immense  sup-  service  amounted  to  nearly  £3,000,000,  besides 

plies  above  mentioned,  a  subscription  was  set  on  the  extraordinaries  of  the  former  year,  which 

foot  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  of  amounted  to  more  than  £1,200,000.    But,  how- 

the  families  of  those  who  died  in  the  service,  ever  administration  might  now  triumph,  their 

This  was  liberal  on  the  whole,  though  many  exultation  was  but  of  a  short  continuance.    The 

refused  to  contribute,  from  their  disapprobation  mbfortune  of  general  Burgoyoe,  at  Santoija, 

of  the  cause.    All  this  time  the  violent  party  threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  kind  of  despair, 

animosities  continued,  and  the  desire  of  peace  and  reduced  the  ministry  to  the  greatest  per- 

was  gradually  extinguished  on  both  sides.    Each  plexity. 

seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  other  would  wil-  The  ministry  afUr  this  were  in  no  small  diffi* 

ligly  ruin  the  nation  if  possible ;  a  remarkable  culty  how  to  raise  a  sufficient  number  of  forces 

instance  of  which  was  the  commitment  of  Ste-  to  carry  on  the  war ;  but  they  extricated  them- 

phen  Say  re,  Esq.,  banker  (one  of  the  sheriffs  of  selves  by  a  masterly  contrivance.    This  was  the 

the  preceeding  year),  to  the  tower,  for  high  trea-  encours^ng  levies  for  government  service  by 

son.    The  accusation  laid  against  him  was  no  cities  and  private  persons;  and,  as  the  design 

less  than  that  of  having   formed  a  design  to  was  kept  a  profound  secret  before  the  Christmas 

seize  his  majesty  as  he  went  to  the  house  of  recess,  they  were  not  disturbed  by  the  clamors 

lords:   but  the  scheme  itself,  and  the  method  of  opposition.    The  recess  was  purposely  ex- 

in  which  it  was  to  be  executed,  appeared  so  tended,  to  give  time  for  the  scheme  to  take 

ridiculous,  that  the  prisoner  was  very  soon  dis-  effect ;  and,  before  parliament  met  again,  it  was 

charged ;  after  which  he  commenced  a  process  actually  accomplished,  so  that  ministers  could 

against  lord  Rochfort  for  false  imprisonment,  once  more  face  their  opponents  without  fear. 

With  respect  to  the  parliamentary  proceedings,  Another  and  more  weighty  consideration,  how- 

during  this  period,  we  need  only  say,  every  mea-  ever,  now  occurred.    The  European  states,  in 

sure  of  administration,   right  or  wrong,  was  general,    had    long    beheld    the    grandeur  of 

violently  opposed.    The  employment  of  foreign  Britain  with  an  invidious  eye.    The  news  of 

troops,  and  admitting  them  into  the  fortresses  the  disaster  at  Saratoga  was  therefore  joyfiill? 

of  Gibraltarand  Minorca,  were  severely  censured,  received  among  them.    But,  of  all  the  foreign 

as  contrary  to  the  bill  of  rights.     But  ad  mi-  powers,  the  French,  for  obvious  reasons,  were 

nistration  contended,  thatthisbill  only  forbade  the  the  most  active  in  supporting  the  American.^ 

introduction  of  a  foreign  military  power  into  the  Numbers  of  the  young  nobility  were  eagei  i<> 

kingdom  during  peace.    The  force  designed  for  signalise  themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies; 

the  conquest  of  America  was  then  declared  to  and  among  the  rest,  the  celebrated  marquis  de 

be  inadequate  to  the  purpose ;  but  it  was  re-  la  Fayette.     Impelled  by  an  enthusiastic  ardor 

plied  on  the  part  of  ministry,  that  the  design  in  favor  of  the  American  cause,  he  purchased  a 

was  to  conciliate  not  to  conquer.    The  force  vessel,   loaded  her  with   military  stores,  and 

(25,000  men)  was  sufficient  to  strike  terror;  and,  sailed,  with  several  of  his  friends,  to  America, 

though  this  should  not  instantly  be  produced,  to  offer  his  services  to  congress.     He  met  of 

conciliatory  offers  would  still  be  held  out  after  course  with  i  most  gracious  reception,  and  wu 

every  blow  that  was  struck.  invested  with  a  command,  in  which  he  lost  no 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Americans,  sensible  of  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.    Besides 

the  dangerous  situation  in  which  they  stood,  this  nobleman,  several  other  officers  of  France 

exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  dislodge  the  and  Germany  entered  into  the  American  ser- 

British  troops  from  Boston.     This  being    at  vice,  and  by  their  military  talents  greatly  cou- 

length  accomplished,  in  March  1776,  they  pro-  tributed  to  the  exertions  which  the  colonies  were 

ceeded  to  put  their  towns  in  the  most  formidable  enabled  to  make.    The  French  court  also  now 

state    of  aefence ;  and   actually   repulsed    Sir  interested  itself  in  their  behalf;  and  the  cele- 

Peter  Parker,  at  Charlestown ;  but  they  did  not  brated  Dr.  Franklin  negociated  a  trea^,  recog- 

exert  equal  spirit  in  the  defence  of  New  York ;  nising  the  United  States  of  America.     Whatever 

where,  besides  losing  the  town,  they  received  might  have  been  the  motives  of  the  British 

such  a  defeat,  as  threatened  their  affairs  with  ministry,  however,  it  is  certain,  that  in  defiance 

total   ruin.    In  this  view  it  appeared  to  the  of  probability,  even  when  joined  by  the  most 

majority  of  the  people  in  Britain.    The  sue-  acrimonious  censures  of  opposition,  they  con- 

cessful  campaign  of  1776  was  looked  upon  as  tinned  to  pretend  ignorance  of  any  hostile  inten- 

so  decisive,  that  the  Americans  were  supposed  tions  in  the  court  of  France,  until  that  court  of 

to  be  incapable  of  ever  retrieving  their  affairs,  its  own  accord  announced  them,  by  a  formal 

Opposition  were  embarrassed,  and  now  almost  notification  *o  the  court  of  St.  James's,  in  Mardi 

reduced  to  the  single  argument  of  the  interfe-  1778. 

rence  of  foreign  powers,  which  they  had  often  An  acknowledgement  of  the  independence  of 

unsuccessfully  used  before.   Besides  this,  indeed,  America  was  now  by  many  supposed  to  be  the 

the  obstinacy  of  the  Americans  in  refusing  the  only  rational  step  that  could  he  taken,  partico- 

offers  of  lord  Howe,  even  at  the  moment  of  their  larly  before  they  had  time  to  enter  into  exclnsi^ 

greatest  depression,  seemed  to  be  a  very  bad  engagements  with  France.    This  of  course  would 

presage.     The  strength  of  ministry,  however,  lessen  their  dependence  on  France,  and  leave 
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them  At  liberty  to  fonn  such  connexions  as  they  covery  of  St.  Vincent ;  but,  before  they  coulil 
thought  most  proper.  The  ministerial  party^  reach  that  island,  intelligence  was  received  of  ttie 
however,  still  insisted  on  vigorous  measures,  descent  at  Grenada.  On  this  they  steered  di- 
representing  it  as  spiritless  and  disgraceful  to  rectly  for  that  island,  where  they  encountered  the 
bend  beneath  the  power  of  France,  and  setting  French  fleet  without  hesitation,  notwithstanding 
forth  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  as  sufficient  the  great  superiority  of  the  latter.  At  this  time 
lo  resist  the  elTorts  of  all  her  enemies.  The  dis-  the  French  squadron  amounted  to  twenty-seven 
honor  of  leaving  the  American  loyalists  exposed  sail  of  the  line  and  seven  frigates ;  while  that  of 
to  the  resentment  of  their  countrymen  was  also  Britain  consisted  only  of  twenty-one  ships  of  the 
urged.  These  were  said  to  be  by  fJBir  the  greater  line  and  one  frigate.  On  the  British  admirals, 
number;  and  it  was  insisted  that  their  loyalty  Byron  and  Barrington,  endeavouring  to  bring 
ought  to  be  rewarded  by  putting  arms  into  their  the  enemy  to  a  close  engagement,  it  was  studi- 
hands :  whatever  the  danger  of  the  experiment  ously  avoided  by  d'Estaing  ;  and  such  was  the 
might  be,  we  could  not  abandon  them  without  dexterity  and  circumspection  with  which  the  lat- 
exposing  our  reputation,  and  losing  that  cha-  tei  conducted  himself,  that  it  was  only  by  seizing 
racter  of  fidelity  to  our  engagements  for  which  the  transient  opportunities  of  the  different  move- 
we  had  hitherto  been  so  justly  respected.  Una-  ments,  occasioned  by  the  wind  and  weather,  that 
uimity  in  the  present  case  was  strongly  insisted  some  of  the  British  ^ips  could  be  made  to  close  in 
upon ;  and  when  opposition  complained  of  some  vrith  their  antagonists.  £ven  then  the  engagement 
occult  irresistible  influence  l{y  which  the  coun-  was  carried  on  npon  such  unequal  terms,  that  the 
cils  of  the  nation  were  directed,  in  despite  of  British  ships  were  terribly  shattered.  For  some 
every  suggestion  of  reason  and  argument,  the  time  captains  CoUingwood,  Edwards,  and  Corn- 
charge  vras  denied  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  w^lis,  stood  the  fire  of  the  whole  French  fleet, 
ministers  disclaimed  every  motive  of  their  con-  Captain  Fan&haw  of  the  Monmouth,  a  sixty-four 
duct,  excepting  that  of  an  internal  conviction  of  gun  ship,  singly  threw  himself  in  the  way  of  the 
its  rectitude.  In  the  midst  of  these  violent  enemy's  van  to  stop  them ;  and  several  of  the 
altercations,  the  gireatest  courage  and  steadiness  British  ships  forced  their  way  to  the  very  mouth 
were  manifested  by  the  deliberate  part  of  the  of  St.  George's  Harbour,  on  the  island  of  Grena- 
nation.  The  French  once  more  insulted  the  da;  but,  "finding  it  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  an 
country  by  a  threat  of  invasion ;  and  orders  end  was  put  to  the  engagement :  nor  did  the 
were  issued  to  draw  out  and  embody  the  militia,  French  try  to  renew  it,  £ough  the  British  ships 
which  was  then  composed  of  men  in  every  had  suffered  so  much.  The  count  d'Estaing, 
respect  as  well  exercised  and  disciplined  as  any  having  received  fresh  reinforcements,  now  set 
regular  troops.  It  was  complained,  however,  sail  for  America.  The  islands  of  Dominica,  St. 
that  a  French  squadron  of  twelve  ships  of  the  Vincent,  and  Grenada,  were  quite  lost  to 
line  had  sailed  from  Toulon  without  any  obstruc-  Great  Britain ;  the  first  being  taken  by  the  mar- 
tion,  under  the  command  of  the  count  d'Estaing.  quis  de  Bouille,  governor  of  Martinico,  and  the 
Great  apprehensions  were  entertained  from  the  last  two  by  d'Estaing  (see  these  articles);  but 
evident  inferiority  of  lord  Howe*s  naval  force,  these  successes  were  bsdanced  by  the  failure  of 
which  might  expose  him  to  a  total  defeat,  and  the  French  commander  in  every  other  enterprise ; 
the  whole  fleet  of  transports  to  be  taken  or  by  his  terrible  disaster  at  the  Savannah ;  and  by 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.  But,  whatever  might  the  acquisition  of  St.  Lucia,  which  was  taken  in 
ttave  been  the  probabilities  in  this  case,  it  is  1778by  admiral  Barrington  and  generals  Present 
certain  that  either  the  fortune  or  conduct  of  this  and  Meadows.  See  Lvcia«  St.  In  other  parts 
commander  was  such,  that  no  exploit  of  any  of  the  West  Indian  seas,  also,  the  honor  of  the 
•jreat  consequence  was  ever  performed  by  British  arms  was  very  effectually  supported. 
d'Estaiog.  The  operations  of  the  French  in  Admiral  Hyde  Parker,  assisted  by  admiral  Row- 
America,  with  the  various  success  of  the  war,  ley,  kept  the  enemy  in  continual  alarm,  and  in- 
are  related  under  the  article  America.  We  tercepted  the  trade  of  the  French  islands  in  such 
have  only  to  notice  here,  that  d*Estaing  having  a  manner  as  greatly  distressed  them.  Three  large 
fiiled  in  his  attempt  on  the  British  fleet  at  New  frigates  despatched  by  d'Estaing,  after  his  failure 
York,  and  in  assisting  his  allies  in  their  attempt  in  America,  were  taken,  and  a  great  part  of  a 
un  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  having  by  other  convoy  seized  or  destroyed  in  sight  of  M.  de  la 
parts  of  his  conduct  greatly  disgusted  them,  Motte  Piquet's  squadron  in  the  harbour  of  Port 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  where  he  unsuccess-  Royal  at  Martinico,  the  admiral  himself  having 
fully  attacked  the  island  of  St.  Lucia.  Being  narrowly  escaped.  These  successes,  which  hap. 
repulsed  in  this  attempt,  he  sailed  to  the  island  pened  in  1778,  1779,  and  beginning  of  1780, 
of  Grenada,  which  he  reduced,  treating  the  van-  kept  the  event  of  the  war  pretty  much  in  an 
quished  in  a  very  cruel  manner,  while  a  body  of  equilibrium  on  the  western  seas  and  continent ; 
troops  despatched  by  him  also  reduced  the  island  but  in  the  mean  time  the  most  unhappy  dissen- 
of  St.  Vincent.  sions  prevailed  through  every  department  of  the 
The  count  d'Estaing  was  now  powerfully  re-  government  at  home.  Among  other  charges 
inforced  ;  so  that  his  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-  brought  by  the  opposition,  against  the  ministry, 
six  sail  of  the  line  and  twelve  frigates.  During  that  of  neglecting  the  navy  had  been  one  of  the 
the  time  he  was  employed  at  Grenada,  admiral  most  considerable ;  nor  indeed  was  the  chsirge 
Byron,  with  the  British  squadron,  was  accom-  without  foundation.  *  The  fleet  was  at  this  time 
panying  the  homeward  bound  West  India  fleet  in  a  very  weak  condition,  and  the  valor  and  ex- 
till  out  of  danger;  after  which  he  sailed  xviih  a  perience  of  the  officers  alone  seemed  to  compen- 
body  of  troops  onder  general  Grant  for  the  re-  sate  that  defecK    The  chief  command  was  given 
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to  admiral  Keppel,  who  had  served  with  uncom-  intelligence  to  the  admiral,  as  proved  of  die  qV 
mon  reputation  during  the  last  war.      Admirals  most  importance,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
Sir  Robert  Harland  and  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  served  highly  alarming.   He  was  informed  that  the  fleet 
under  him.     Arriving  at  Portsmouth  about  the  at  Brest  consisted  of  thirty-two  ships  of  the  line 
end  of  March,  1778,  Keppel  exerted  himself  and  twelve  frigates.    This  was  in  every  respect  a 
with  so  much  diligence  that,  exclusive  of  those  most  fortunate  discovery,  as  he  had  no  more  with 
ships  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  despatch  him  than  twenty  ships  of  tlis  line  and  three  fri- 
to  the  coast  of  North  America  under  admiral  gates.    The  superiority  of  the  enemy  being  sach 
Byron,  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line  was  got  as-  neither  skill  nor  courage  could  oppose  in  his 
in  complete  readiness  by  the  beginning  of  June,  present  circumstances;  and,  as  the  consequences 
and  ten  more  were  in  a  forward  state.     At  the  of  a  defeat  must  have  been  fiital  to  this  couotry, 
bead  of  this  fleet  admiral  Keppel  sailed  firom  he  thought  himself  bound  in  prudence  to  retuin 
Portsmouth  on  the  13th  of  June,  to  protect  the  to  Portsmouth  for  a  reinforcement.     Here  bear- 
vast  number  of  commercial  ships  expected  from  rived  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  remained  there 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  till  the  ships  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
watch  the  motion  of  the  French  fleet  at  Brest.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  trade,  and  the  summer 
On  the  arrival  of  the  British  off  the  coast  of  fleet  from  the  West  Indies,  coming  home,  brought 
France  two  French  frigates  approached  to  make  him  a  supply  of  seamen,  and  enabled  him  to  put 
observations.    These  were  theLicome  of  thirty-  to  sea  again  with  an  addition  often  ships  of  the 
two  guns,  and  the  Belle  Poule  of  twenty-six.  in  line.     But  still  thqjre  was  a  great  deficiency  of 
consequence  of  a  signal  to  give  chase,  the  Mil-  frigates,  ovring  to  the  great  numbers  that  were  on 
ford  frigate  overtook  the  Licome  towards  the  the  American  station,  and  the  necessity  of  roan- 
close  of  the  day,  and  requested  the  French  cap-  ning  the  ships  of  the  line  preferably  to  all  othen. 
tain  to  come  under  the  British  admiral's  stem ;  In  die  mean  time,  the  preparation  at  Brest  being 
upon  his  refusal  a  ship  of  the  line  came  up  and  fully  completed,  the  French  fleet  put  to  sea  on 
compelled  him  to  come  into  the  fleet.    Next  the  8th  of^  July.   It  consisted  of  thirty-two  ships 
morning,  the  Licome  seeming  by  her  motions  to  of  the  line,  b^des  a  large  number  of  frigates 
be  altering  her  course,  a  shot  was  fired  across  On  the  following  day  the  British  fleet  sailed  out 
her  way  as  a  signal  for  keeping  it.      Hereupon  of  Portsmouth  in  three  divisions ;  the  first  com- 
she  discharged  a  broadside  and  a  volley  of  small  manded  by  Sir  Robert  Harland,  the  third  by  Sir 
arms  into  the  America  of  sixty-four  guns  that  lay  Hugh  Palliser,  and  the  centre  by  admiral  Kep- 
cloae  to  her,  and  immediately  struck.    The  Are-  pel,  accompanied  by  admiral  Campbell,  an  offi- 
thusa  of  twenty-six  guns,  commanded  by  captain  cer  of  great  courage  and  merit.  The  French  had 
Marshal,  with  the  Alert  cutter,  was  mean  while  been  informed  that  the  British  fleet  was  greatly 
in  pursuit  of  the  Belle  Poule,  also  accompanied  inferior  to  their  own ;  and  the  admiral  sailed  at 
by  a  schooner,  and  the  chase  was  continued  till  first  in  quest  of  it.    On  the  23rd  of  July  they 
they  were  both  out  of  sight  of  the  fleet.    On  his  came  in  sight.  But  the  appearance  of  the  British 
coming  up  he  informed  the  French  captain  of  ships  soon  convinced  the  French  admiral  of  bis 
his  orders  to  bring  him  to  the  admiral.     This  mistake,andheimmediately  determined  to  avoid 
being  refused,  the  Arethiisa  fired  a  shot  across  the  an  engagement ;  in  which  he  was  favored  by  the 
Belle  Poule,  which  she  returned  with  a  discharge  approach  of  night.     All  that  could  be  done  on 
of  her  broadside.    The  engagement,  thus  begun,  the  part  of  the  British  was  to  form  the  line  of 
continued  more  than  two  hours  with  uncommon  battle,  in  expectation  that  the  enemy  would  do 
warmth  and  fury.    The  Belle  Poule  was  greatly  the  same.     During  the  night  the  wind  changed, 
superior  not  only  in  number  but  weight  of  metal ;  however,  so  favorably  for  the  French  as  to  give 
her  guns  were  all  twelve-pounders ;  those  of  the  them  the  weather  gage ;  and  thus  it  remained 
Arethusa  only  six :  Notwithstanding  this  inferi-  during  the  space  of  four  days.    Our  fleet  con* 
oiity,  she  maintained  so  desperate  a  fight  that  the  tinned  the  whole  time  beating  up  against  the 
French  frigate  suffered  a  much  greater  loss  of  wind,  with  a  resolution  to  attack  them;  but  the 
men  than  the  British.    Captain  Fairfax  in  the  British  admiral  had  the  mortification  to  see  his 
Alert,  during  the  engagement  between  the  two  endeavours  continually  eluded  by  the  vigilance 
frigates,  attacked  the  French  schooner,  which  be-  of  the  enemy.    The  chase  lasted  till  the  27th  of 
ing  of  much  the  same  force,  the  dispute  continued  July,  when  an  alteration  of  wind  and  weather 
two  hours  with    great  bravery  on  both   sides,  brought  the  fleets  so  near  each  other  that  it  was 
when  she  struck  to  the  English  cutter.  The  Are-  no  longer  in  their  power  to  decline  an  enga«re- 
thusa  received  so  much  damage  that  she  became  ment.     Both  were  now  on  the  same  tack :  had 
almost  unmanageable.    The  Belle  Poule,  in  the  thev  so  remained,  the  British  fleet,  on  coming  up 
mean  time,  stood  into  a  small  bay  surrounded  with  the  French,  would  have  had  an  opportunity 
with  rocks,  where  she  was  protected  from  all  at-  of  a  fiiir  engagement;  but  this  was  a  matter 
tacks.     Notwithstanding  the  great  superiority  on  quite  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  French  ad- 
the  side  of  the  French,  this  action  was  extolled  miral.    Instead  of  receiving  the  British  in  this 
by  them  as  a  proof  of  singular  bravery,  and  the  position,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  an  action 
account  of  it  received  with  as  much  triumph  as  must  ensue,  he  put  his  ships  on  the  contrary 
if  it  had  been  a  victory.    On  the  18th  of  June,  tack,  that,  sailing  in  opposite  directions,  they 
thr  day  following  the  engat^ement  with  the  Belle  might  only  fire  at  each  other  as  they  passed. 
Poule,  another  frigate  fell  in  with  the  British  the  fire  of  ^he  British  ships,  however  was  nni* 
fleet;  and  was  taken  by  the  admirars  orders,  on  versal,  till  thev  came  close  up  to  the  eitemy,  and 
account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Licome.      The  were  sure  of  doing  execution.    In  this  manner 
capture  of  these  French  frigates  produced  such  they  all  passed  close  alongside  each  other  at 
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opposite  directioofly  malting  a  heavy  and  destruo-  memorial  presented  to  the  king  by  twelve  of  the 
tive  ftre;  when,  the  centre  division  of  the  British  oldest  and  most  dbtinguished  admirals,  at  tlie 
Jioe  having  passed  the  rearmost  ships  of  the  head  of  whom  was  loid  Hawke.    The  conduct 
enemy,  the  first  care  of  the  admiral  was  to  effect  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  therein  condemned  with- 
a  renewal  of  the  engagement.    Sir  Robert  Har-  out  reserve :  and,  that  of  the  admiralty  itself  was 
hnd,  with  some  ships  of  his  division,  had  already  severely  censured,  as  having  established  a  prece- 
tacked,  and  stood  towa  ds  the  French  ;  but  some  dent  pregnant  with  the  most  ruinous  consequences 
cf  the  fleet  were  dropped  to  leeward,  and  repair-  to  the  naval  service  of  the  kingdom.    By  the 
ing  the  damages  they  nad  received  in  the  action,  measure  it  had  now  adopted,  that  Board  had 
As  soon  as  it  was  practicable,  however,  the  Vic-  submitted  to  become  the  instrument  of  any  indi- 
toiyworc,  and  steered  again  upon  the  enemy,  vidual,  who  might  be  prompted  by  iniquitous 
The  other  ships  not  having  recovered  their  sta-  motives  to  deprive  the  navy  of  its  best  and  highest 
tioDs  near  enough  to  support  each  other  on  a  officers.    It  was  a  destructive  violation,  they 
renewal  of  action,  in  order  to  collect  them  more  said,  of  all  order  and  discipline  in  the  navy,  to 
readily  for  that  {jurpose,  he  made  the  signal  for  permit  and  ^countenance  long  concealed,  and 
the  line  of  battle  ahead.     It  was  now  3  P.  M.,  afterwards  precipitately  adopted,  charges  and  re- 
hut  the  ships  of  the  British  fleet  had  not  suffi-  criminatory  accusations  of  subordinate  officers 
ciently  regained  their  stations  to  engage.    Sir  against  their  commanders  in  chief.     It  was  no 
Uu^  Palliser,  who  commanded  the  rear  during  letss  improper  and  scandalous,  to  suffer  men  at 
the  time  of  action,  came  of  course  the  last  out  once  in  high  civil   office,  and  in  subordinate 
of  it;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  admiral's  signal  command,  previous  to  their  making  such  accu- 
for  the  line,  was  to  have  led  the  van  in  renewing  sations,  to  attempt  to  corrupt  the  judgment  of 
the  fight;  but  bis  division  was  upon  a  contrary  the  public,  by  publishing  libels  on  their  officers 
tack  and  was  entirely  out  of  the  line.    Several  in  a  common  newspaper.    Such  was  the  public 
ftignalf  for  calling  them  back,  and  some  verbal  sympathy  in  this  affair  that  no  business  of  con- 
oidetr  were  mistaken,  until  it  was  too  late  to  re-  sequence  was  agitated  in  either  of  the  houses  of 
commence  any  operations  against  the  enemy.    In  parliament  while  the  trial  continued.    It  began 
the  night  the  French  took  the  determination  to  upon  the  7th  of  January  1779,  and  lasted  till 
pot  it  wholly  out  of  the  power  of  the  British  the  11th  of  February ;  the  court,  after  a  long  and 
fleet  to  attack  them  a  second  time,  and  retired  accurate  investigation  of  every  species  of  evi- 
^th  all  speed  towards  Brest.    The  killed  and  dence  that  could  be  produced,  acquitting  admiral 
wounded  on  board  the  British  fleet,  in  this  action,  Keppel  of  all  the  charges  that  had  been  brought 
amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  500 ;   but  the  against  him.    He  was  declared  to  have  acted 
French,  it  has  been  asserted,  lost  3000.    The  the  part  of  a  judicious,  brave,  and  experienced 
event  of  the  engagement,  however,  became  an  officer;  and  the  accusation  was  severely  con- 
ohject  of  veiv  severe  criticism ;  and  complaints  denmed :  both  bouses  of  parliament  voted  him 
were  made,  that,  through  the  bad  conduct  of  the  their  thanks  for  his  eminent  services,  and  the 
blue  division,  an  opportunity  had  been  lost  of  whole  nation  rejoiced  at  his  triumph. 
gaining  a  complete  victory  over  the   French.        The  conduct  of  those  who  presided  at  the 
This  induced  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  apply  to  ad-  admiralty  board  was  now  watched  with  great 
miral  Reppel  for  a  justiflcation  of  his  conduct;  jealousy;  and  a  number  of  facts  were  cited,  to 
and,  on  the  rejection  of  this  demand,  Sir  Hugh  prove  that  for  many  years  past  it  had  been 
published  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  a  variety  of  nighly  reprehensible.    The  debates  were  uncom- 
circumstances,  reflecting  severely  on  the  conduct  monly  violent ;  and   a  resolution  to  condemn 
of  the  admiral  himself    The  latter  now  deciared  the  measures  of  the  admiralty  was  lost  only 
to  the  admiralty,  that  unless  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  by  a  majoriw  of  thirty-four.     Administration, 
should  explain  this  attack,  to  his  satisfaction,  he  however,  still  kept  iheir  ground ;   lord  Howe 
could  not,  consistently  with  his  reputation,  ever  declared  his  resolution  to  relinquish  the  service 
^  conjointly  with  him ;  and,  the  altercation  while  it    continued  under  the  direction  of  its 
happening  just  before  the  meeting  of   parlia-  present  managers :  his  resignation  was  followed 
roent,  it  was  of  course  noticed  when  it  met.  oy  that  of  Sir  Robert  Harland,  Sir  John  Lind- 
In  the  house  of  peers  an  enquiry  was  de-  say,  and  several  others ;  nay,  so  general  was  the 
nianded  into  the  conauct  of  the  commanders  of  dislike  to  the  service  become,  that  no  fewer  than 
the  fleet  on  the  27th  of  July ;  and  in  the  com-  twenty  captains  of  the  first  distinction  proposed 
mons  it  was  urged,  that,  as  admiral  Keppel  had  to  go  in  a  body  to  resign  their  commissions ;  and 
expressed  a  public  refusal  to  serve  in  conjunction  were  prevented  only  by  the  great  occasion  they 
with  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  the  cause  of  such  a  de-  saw  there  was  for  their  services.    This  produced 
claration  ought  to  be  investigated.    Both  these  a  direct  attack  upon  lord  Sandwich,  then  first 
commanders  being  present  in  the  house  on  this  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  an  enquiry  into  th& 
l^ccasion,  spoke  to  the  pomt  in  question.    The  cause  of  our  want  of  success  in  the  American 
issue  wasy  that  a  motion  was  made  for  an  ad-  war    was  insisted   upon  by  lord  and  genera) 
dress  to  the  crown  to  bring  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  Howe,  whose  conduct  had  been  also  much  re- 
trial, for  his  behaviour  in  the  late  engagement  fleeted  upon.    From  the  evidence  of  lord  Com- 
eth the  French  fleet    Sir  Hugh,  however,  now  wallis,  and  other  officers  of  high  rank,  it  appeared 
astonished  the  house  with  the  information,  that  that  the  forces  sent  to  America  were  not  at  any 
be  bad  already  demanded  and  obtained  a  court-  time  sufficient  to  reduce  it ;  that  the  Americans 
martial  to  sit  on  admiral  Keppel.    The  dissatis-  were  aln^ost  universally  unfriendly  to  the  British 
faction  that  wa»  excited  upon  this  occasion,  among  cause;  and  that  the  nature  of  the  country  was 
the  upper  classes  in  the  navy,  appeared  in  a  such,  that  the  conquest  of  it  must  be  excessively 
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difficult  It  appeared  also,  that  the  camp  of  the  being  infonned  of  the  attack  on  Jetaer,  thnn^ 
Americans  on  Long  Island  was  so  strong,  that  it  his  duty  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  island 
it  could  not  have  b^n  attacked  with  any  proba-  rather  than  proceed  on  his  voyage.  This  delay 
bility  of  success,  after  their  defeat  in  1776.  In  was  followed  by  another,  occasioned  by  bad 
every  instance,  therefore,  general  Howe*s  con-  weather ;  so  that  the  fleet,  which  was  laden  with 
duct  was  shown  to  have  been  most  judicious,  warlike  stores  and  necessaries,  did  not  arrive  till 
General  Burgoyne  next  insisted  upon  an  examl-  the  end  of  August,  and  seversQ  important  enter- 
nation  of  his  conduct;  which  indeed  had  been  prises  projected  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  were  of 
so  unmercifully  censured,  tliat  even  the  ministers  course  laid  aside.  The  French,  in  the  mean 
began  to  think  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vindi-  time,  determined  to  make  a  second  attempt  on 
cate  himself,  which  he  did  successfully.  It  ap-  Jersey ;  but  their  squadron,  being  attacked  by 
peared,  on  these  investigations,  that  the  Ame-  another  under  Sir  James  Wallace,  was  driven 
ricans,  far  from  being  the  contemptible  poltroons  ashore  in  a  small  bay  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
they  had  been  called,  were  intrepid  and  resolute,  mandy.  Thither  they  were  pursued  by  the  Bn- 
and  fully  equal  to  the  defence  of  their  own  tish  commander ;  who  took  a  large  frigate  of 
country.  thirty-four  guns,  with  two  rich  prizes,  and  bumci 
On  the  resignation  of  admiral  Keppel,  the  two  other  frigates  and  several  other  vessels. 
command  of  the  channel  fleet  was  bestowed  on  Thus  disappointed,  they  next  formed  a  projeci 
Sir  Charles  Hardy,  a  brave  and  experienced  of  invading  Great  Britain  itself;  and,  their  pre- 
ofBcer,  but  now  much  advanced  in  years.  Spain  parations  for  it  were  so  formidable,  that  they 
had  now  joined  France  and  America,  in  the  con-  excited  considerable  alarm.  The  best  troops  in 
test  with  Great  Britain :  and  various  projects  for  the  French  service  marched  down  to  the  coasts 
the  internal  defence  of  the  country  were  laid  of  the  channel,  transports  were  provided  in  great 
before  parliament.  The  principal  of  these  were  numbers ;  a  junction  was  formed  betwixt  \\it 
the  raising  of  volunteer  companies  to  be  added  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  in  spite  of  theendea- 
to  the  regiments  of  militia  belonging  to  the  vours  used  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  prereot 
counties,  and  augmenting  the  number  of  militia,  it;  and  the  allies  made  their  appearance  in  the 
The  latter  was  judged  unadvisable,  on  account  British  seas  with  upwards  of  sixty  ships  of  the 
of  the  necessity  there  would  be  to  send  a  great  line,  besides  a  vast  number  of  frigates  and  other 
number  of  regular  forces  out  of  the  kingdom,  armed  vessels.  All  this  formidable  apparatus, 
which  would  require  new  supplies  of  recruits;  however,  ended  in  nothing  more  than  the  capture 
and  the  increase  of  the  militia  might  prove  of  a  single  ship,  the  Ardent  of  sixty-four  guns : 
detrimental  to  the  recruiting  service.  The  spirit  which  they  took  off  Plymouth.  All  ranks,  hov- 
and  magnanimity  displayed  on  this  occasion,  ever,  were  now  weary  of  the  American  war; 
however,  did  the  highest  honor  to  the  national  and,  even  those  who  had  formerly  been  the  n.cft 
character,  and  fully  justified  the  opinion  gene-  sanguine,  in  defence  of  coercive  measures,  betran 
rally  entertained  of  its  opulence  and  valor.    All  to  be  convinced  of  their  inutility. 

Sarts  of  the  kingdom  seemed  actuated  by  a  lau-  The  enormous  expenses  already  incurred,  and 
able  zeal  to  concur  in  every  measure  necessary  still  necessary  to  be  incurred,  for  the  carrying  an 
for  its  defence ;  large  sums  were  subscribed  by  of  the  war,  occasioned  such  a  general  alann*  Utat 
people  of  rank  and  affluence ;  and  companies  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  refuse  compliance 
were  raised,  and  regiments  formed,  with  such  with  some  scheme  of  economy,  or  at  least  giving 
alacrity  as  quickly  banished  all  smprehensions  it  a  patient  hearing.  The  duke  of  Richmond 
for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  proposed  that  the  crown  should  set  the  example, 
hand,  the  French,  now  thinking  themselves  secure  and  moved  for  an  address  to  this  purpose ;  out 
of  victory  by  the  accession  of  Spain  to  their  the  motion  was  lost  by  seventy^seven  to  thirty- 
cause,  began  to  extend  their  plans  of  conquest,  six.  The  earl  of  Shelbume  next  undertook  the 
A  squadron  was  fitted  out  under  the  command  discussion  of  the  subject;  and,  in  a  most  elabo- 
of  the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  destined  to  rein-  rate  speech,  compared  the  expenses  of  former 
force  the  fleet  commanded  by  D'Estaing.  But,  times  with  the  present.  He  moved,  that  the  es- 
before  its  proceeding  thither,  an  attack  was  made  penditure  of  those  vast  sums  annually  sunk  in 
on  the  Bntish  settlements  on  the  rivers  ^Senegal  extraordinaries  should  be  brought  under  lone 
and  Gambia  in  Africa.  These  were  easily  con-  control ;  and  that  to  extend  the  public  expemcs 
ciuered ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  the  French  quitted  beyond  the  sums  granted  by  parliament,  was  an 
their  own  island  of  Goree,  which  was  very  soon  invasion  of  its  peculiar  and  exclusive  rights, 
after  taken  possession  of  by  Sir  Edward  Hughes  Though  this  motion  and  some  others  of  asiniilir 
in  his  way  to  the  East  Indies.  These  unim-  tendency  were  rejected,  the  minds  of  the  people 
portant  and  distant  conquests,  however,  being  were  far  from  being  conciliated.  The  opinion 
insufficient  to  produce  any  great  eclat,  it  was  began  to  be  general,  that  ministers  exercised 
resolved  to  strike  a  blow  nearer  home,  by  the  an  unconstitutional  influence  over  the  representi* 
conquest  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  An  attempt  tives,  and  that  this  influence  was  very  much  anr- 
was  accordingly  made ;  but  with  so  little  sue-  mented  within  these  few  years ;  and  it  was  sup- 
cess,  that  not  a  single  man  could  be  disembarked  posed  by  many,  that  nothing  short  of  a  change 
Sn  the  island  they  intended  to  conquer.  The  m  the  constitution  of  parliament  could  remedy  tHe 
enterprize,  however,  proved  indirectly  of  great  evil  complained  of.  To  this  purpose  the  famoci 
service  to  the  cause  of^  America.  A  fleet  of  400  York  petition  was  framed  in  December,  17T9; 
merchantmen  and  transports  were  at  that  time  in  which  it  was  stated,  that,  in  conseqacoce 
on  the  point  of  sailing  for  New  York,  under  the  of  the  war,  the  public  debt  was  greatly  ta^ 
conduct  of  admiral  Arbuthnot;  but  that  officer,  mented,  taxes  increased,  and  trade  and 
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Octures  much  affected.  The  profusion  attending  dom  of  England.  They  were  introduced  by  Mr* 
the  war  was  complained  of;  and  parliament  was  Dunning;  who,  in  a  very  elaborate  speech,  set 
requested,  previous  to  the  raising  of  any  new  forth  the  many  attempts  that  bad  been  made 
taxes,  to  enquire  into,  and  correct  the  abuse  of  to  introduce  reformation  and  economy  into  the 
expenditure  in  the  public  money ;  to  reduce  ex-  plans  of  government.  These  bad  been  defeated 
orbitant  emoluments,  abolish  sinecure  places  and  oy  ministerial  artifice,  or  overthrown  by  mere 
unmerited  pensions,  and  apply  the  produce  to  dint  of  numbers :  he  concluded  therefore,  and 
the  exigencies  of  tlie  state.  This  petition  was  moved  as  a  resolution  of  the  house.  That  the 
followed  by  others  of  a  similar  kind  trom  twenty-  influence  of  the  crown  had  increased,  was  in- 
seven  of  the  principal  counties  and  most  of  the  creasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  This 
iaige  towns  in  England.  The  ministry,  however,  motion  being  carried,  after  a  long  and  violent 
contiDued  firm  and  undaunted.  Previous  to  the  debate,  he  next  moved,  that  the  house  of  corn- 
taking  any  of  the  petitions  into  consideration,  mons  was  as  competent  to  examine  into  and  cor- 
tliey  insisted  on  going  through  the  business  of  rect  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list, 
the  supply,  by  determining  the  ways  and  means;  as  in  any  other  branch  of  the  public  revenue, 
nor  did  either  the  number  of  English  petitions,  To  this  another  was  added  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt, 
or  an  additional  one  from  the  island  of  Jamaica  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  house  to  provide  an 
setting  forth  the  extreme  danger  that  island  was  immediate  and  effectual  redress  of  the  abuses 
in,  make  them  alter  their  resolution.  At  last,  in  complained  of  in  the  petitions.  The  ministry 
the  beginning  of  February  1780,  a  plan  was  now  requested  that  nothing  farther  might  be  done 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Burke,  for  securing  the  that  night :  but  such  was  the  temper  of  the 
independency  of  parliament,  and  introducing  house,  that  both  these  motions  were  carried  with- 
economy  into  the  various  departments  of  govern-  out  a  division ;  after  which  they  were  read  a  first 
ment.  This  plan,  among  other  things,  proposed  and  second  time,  and  agreed  to  without  a  di- 
the  abolition  of  the  offices  of  treasurer,  comp-  vision. 

trailer,  and  cofferer  of  the  household ;  treasurer  of       Ministry  had  never  received  such  a  complete 
the  chamber,  master  of  the  househould,  the  board  defeat,  nor  ever  had  been  treated  with  so  much 
of  green  cloth,  with  several  other  places  under  a^tperity  of  language.      The  news  of  the  pro- 
the  steward  of  tlie  household ;  and  removing  the  ceedings  of  this  day  were  received  by  the  people 
great  wardrobe,  the  jewel  office,  the  robes,  board  at  large  with  as  much  joy  as  if  the  most  com- 
of  works,  and  the  civil  branch  of  the  board  of  plete  victory  over  a  foreign  enemy  had  been  an- 
ordnance.     Other  reformations  were  also  pro-  nounced.     Opposition,  however,  though  masters 
posed;  but  though    the   temper  of  the  times  of  the  field  at  present,  did  not  imagine,  they  had 
obliged  the  minister  to  admit  the  bills,  and  even  obtai  ed  any  permanent  victory,  and  therefore 
to  pretend  an  approbation  of  the  plan,  he  meant  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages  they 
nothing  less  than  to  admit  it  in  its  full  extent,  or  had  gained.     It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Dunning,  at 
indeed  in  any  part,  if  it  could  be  prevented.  When  the  next  meeting,  that  to  ascertain  the  indepen- 
the  plan,  therefore,  which  he  had  approved  in  dence  of  parliament,  and  remove  all  suspicions 
^neral,  came  to  be  particularly  considered,  he  of  its  being  under  undue  influence,  there  should, 
was  found   to   be    aetermined    against   every  every  seven  days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
part  of  it.    The  general  temper  of  the  people,  be  laid  before  that  house  an  account  of  all  the 
without  doors,  however,  seemed 'now  to  have  sums  issued  out  of  the  civil  list,  or  any  other  branch 
^ected  many  of  the  members  of  parliament,  and  of  the  revenue,  since  the  last  recess,  in  &vour  of 
niade  them  desert  their  old  standard.    Anecono*  any  of  its   members.     This  passed  with  little 
niical  plan,  proposed  in  the  house  of  lords  by  difficulty  ;  but  when  he  moved  that  the  treasurers 
the  duke  of  Shelburne,  was  rejected  only  by  a  of  the  chamber  and  household,  the  coflferer, 
niajority  of  101    to   fifty-five.      This  was   the  comptroller,  and  master- of  the  household,  with 
strongest  opposition  that  had  appeared  in  that  the  clerks  of  the  green  cloth,  and  their  deputies, 
house  for  many  years ;  but  in  the  lower  house  should  be  excluded  from  having  seats  m  the 
Ihe  strength  of  ministers  was  still  more  on  the  house,  a  warm  debate  ensued  ;  and  the  motion 
decline.  The  first  proposition  in  Mr.  Burke's  plan  was  carried  only  by  215  to  213.    This  was  the  last 
w  to  abolish  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  triumph  of  the  popular  party ;  their  next  motion, 
the  colonies ;  and  the  utmost  efibrts  of  ministry  for  the  exclusion  ot  revenue  officers,  being  thrown 
could  preserve  tbis  office  only  by  a  majority  of  out  by  224  against  195.    A  last  effort  was  made 
208  to  201.    The  board  of  trade  was  abolished  by  Mr.  Dunning's  proposal  of  an  address  to  the 
oy  207  to  198;  but  this  was  the  only  defeat  throne  against  prorogumg  or  dissolving  the  par- 
sustained  by  ministry  at  this  time ;  all  the  rest  liament,  until  measures  had  been  taken  to  pre- 
of  the  plan  being  rejected,  excepting  only  one  vent  the  improper  influence  complained  of  in  the 
clause,  by  which  it  was  determined  that  the  of-  petitions.     On  this  occasion  the  debates  were 
ncesoflieutenantandensign,&c.,belongingtothe  long  and  violent;  but  the  motion  was  lost  by 
yeomen  of  the  guards,  should  not  any  longer  be  254  against  203.    Ministry  would  gladly  have 
sold,  but  given  to  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  screened  their  friends  from  the  vengeance  of  op- 
on  half  pay,  and  of  fifteen  years  standing  in  position:  alleging  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  it 
jAeir  respective  lines  of  service.  Administration,  Deing  then  past  midnighL    The  speaker  of  the 
however,  had  a  still  greater  defeat  to  meet  with  house,  however,  perceiving  Mr.  Fox  about  to 
uian  what  they  had  experienced  in  the  abolition  rise,  insisted  thatUie  house  should  remain  sittins^; 
of  the  board  of  trade.    The  6th  of  April  1780  and  thus  the  deserters  from  the  popular  party 
^as  the  day  appointed  for  taking  into  considera-  were  condemned  to  hear  their  conduct  set  forth 
UOD  the  numerous  petitions,  from  half  the  king-  in  such  terms  as  perhaps  were  never  applied,  on 
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any  other  occasion,  to  members  of  the  British    Catholics,  and  as  an  unfeigned  testimony  of  th« 
senate.    This  last  victory  of  administration  con>    soundness  of  their  political  principles.    In  order, 
firmed  the  dissatisfaction  and  ill  opinion  vrhich  however,  to  silence  the  objections  of  those  wfaQ 
the  people  had  conceived  of  the  majority  of  their  might  suspect  them  of  duplicity,  a  test  was  pro- 
representatives.    It  was  in  the  height  of  that  ill    posed  of  so  binding  and  solemn  a  nature,  that 
will  which  tlie  conduct  of  pariiamcot  had  created    no  man  could  be  supposed  to  imagine  that  any 
in  the  multitude,  that  those  discontents  broke  out  authority  could  annul  its  efficacy, 
which  were  so  near  involving  the  kingdom  in        The  pains  and  penalties  of  the  statutes  to  be 
universal  desolation.  repealed  were  laid  before  the  house  bj  Mr.  Dun- 
The  hardships,  under  which  individuals  pro-  ning.     By  these  statutes  >t  was  made  felony  io  i 
fessing  the   Roman    Catholic    persuasion   had  foreign   clergyman   of  the  Roman  communion, 
labored  for  many  years  in  England,  had  lately  and  high  treason  in  one  that  was  a  native  of  Ihb 
awakened  the  consideration  of  the  liberal  minded,  kingdom,  to  teach  the  doctrines  or  perform  divine 
The   inutility  and   impropriety  of  persecuting  service  according  to  the  rites  ot  that  church: 
people  from  whom  no  danger  was  apprehended,  the  estates  of  persons  educated  abroad  in  tliat 
and   who  were    not  suspected    of  disaffection  persuasion  were  forfeited  to  the  next  Protestant 
to   the   civil   constitution  of  this  country,  in-  neir ;  a  son  or  any  other  nearest  relation,  being 
duced  several  persons  of  rank  to  undertake  the  a  Protestant,  was  empowered  to  take  possession 
procuring   them  relief;   and  the   calamities   of  of  his  own  father's,  or  nearest  of  kin  s  estaste, 
the  times    had    afforded  the    English   Roman  during  their  lives ;  a  Roman  Catholic  was  dis- 
Catholics  a  very  proper  occasion  to  manifest  abled  from  acquiring  any  legal  property  by  par- 
their  attachment  to  government.      They   pre-  chase.    The  mildness  of  the  British  government 
sented  a  most  loyal  and  dutiful  address  to  the  did  not  indeed  countenance  the  practice  of  the 
king,  containing  the  strongest  assurances  of  af-  severities  enacted  by  these  statutes ;  but  still  the 
fection  and  fidelity  to  his  person  and  the  civil  prospect  of  gain  subjected  every  man  of  the 
government  of  this  country.     *Our  exclusion,'  Roman  persuasion  to  the  ill  usage  of  informers; 
said  they,  '  from  many  of  the  benefits  of  that  as  on  their  evidence  the  magistrates  were  bound, 
constitution,  has  not  diminished  our  reverence  however  unwilling,  to  carry  these  cruel  laws  into 
for  it.     We  behold  with  satisfaction  the  felicity  execution.    In  consequence  of  these  representa- 
of  our  fellow  subjects ;  and  we  partake  of  the  tions,  the  motion  made  in  fiivor  of  the  Roman 
general  prosperity  which  results  from  an  institu-  Catholics  was  received  without  one  dissenting 
tion  so  mil  of  wisdom.    We  have  patiently  sub-  voice ;  and  a  bill  in  conformity  to  its  intent  was 
mitted  to  such  restrictions  and  discouragements  brought  in  and  passed  both  houses.  The  test  or  oath 
as  the  legislature  thought  expedient.    We  have  by  which  they  were  bound  was  conceived  in  the 
thankfully  received  such  relaxations  of  the  rigor  strongest  and  most  expressive  terms.    The  in- 
of  the  laws,  as  the  mildness  of  an  enlightened  dulgence  shown  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England 
age,  and  the  benignity  of  the  British  government,  now  encouraged  those  of  the  same  persuasion 
have  gradually  produced  ;  and  we  submissively  in  Scotland  to  hope  for  a  similar  reliet.    Several 
wait,  without  presuming  to  suggest  either  time  gentlemen  of  that  nation  of  great  rank  and  char- 
or  measure,  for  such  other  indulgence  as  those  acter,  and  who  were  members  of  parliament,  ex- 
happy  causes  cannot  fail  in  their  own  season  to  pressed  their  warmest  wishes  that  it  should  be 
effect.'    This  address  was  presented  to  the  king  extended  to  their  country ;  and  declared  their 
on  the  1  St  of  May  1778,  and  signed  by  the  duke  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose  the 
of  Norfolk,  the  earls  of  Surrey  and  Shrewsbury,  following  session.    The  design  was  approved  by 
the   lords  Stourton,   Petre,   Arundel,  Dormer,  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  or  Scotland; 
Teynham,  Clifford,  and  Linton;    and  by  163  who  rejected,  by  a  majority  of  no  less  than  1000^ 
commoners  of  rank  and  fortune.    The  only  ob-  a  remonstrance  that  had  been  proposed  against  it 
stacle  was,  the  difiiculty  of  overcoming  the  pre-  In  consequence  of  these  flattering  appearances, 
judices  of  the  lower  classes,  who  would  probably  a  petition  v^as  prepared  for  parliament^  in  behalf 
condemn  the  indulgence  shown  to  the  people  of  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland, 
a  persuauon,  which,  when  powerfiil,  had  been        But  these  expectations  were  soon  damped.  A 
extremely  intolerant,  and  which  they  therefore  pamphlet  was  published  against  the  doctrineand 
had  been  taught  to  look  upon  with  horror  and  professors  of  the  Popish  religion,  which  repre- 
detestation.     About  the    middle  of  May  Sir  sented  them  as  the  common  foes  to  mankind  and 
George  Saville  made  a  motion  for  the  repeal  the  disturbers  of  all  states.    The  opposition  was 
of  some  penalties  enacted  against  them.     He  at  first  chiefiy  conducted  by  some  persons  at 
grounded  nis  motion,  on  the  necessity  of  vindi-  Edinburgh,  who  assumed  the  title  of  a  com* 
eating  the  honor  and  asserting  the  true  principles  mittee    of   correspondence    for   the   Protestant 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  of  which  the  peculiar  interest ;  and  under  that  denomination  corres- 
merit  was  to  admit  of  no  persecution.    It  ill  ponded  with  all  those  who  coincided  with  their 
became  the  professors  of  such  a  religion  to  be  opinions,  and  who  formed  a  verv  large  propor- 
gttilty  of  that  intolerance  with  which  they   re-  tion  of  the  people  in  Scotland.    The  persons 
proach  others.    The  statutes  he  meant  to  repeal  who  made  up  this  committee,  however,  acted 
were  such  as  gave  occasion  to  deeds  that  were  a  from  no  mean  or  mercenary  views ;  they  aimed 
disgrace  to  human  nature,  by  inciting  relations  to  only  at  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
divest  themselves  of  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  liberties  of  their  country;  both  which 
and  by  encouraging  the  rapacity  of  informers,  they  conceived  were  in  danger,  from  the  indul- 
He  represented  the  address  above  quoted  as  a  gence  of  government  to  individuals  of  the  R^an 
full  proof  of  the  loyal  disposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.    Actuated  by  these  idea^ 
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they  exerted  themselves  with  so  much  activity,    Dulace  assembled  in  St.  George's  Fields.    They 
that  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  Catholic  per-    drew  up  in  four  separate  divisions,  as  had  been 
suasion  thought  it  requisite,  for  their  safety,  to    agreed,  and  proceeded  to  Westminster,  with  lord 
convey  an  intimation  to  the  British  ministry,  that    George  Gordon  at  their  head.    An  immense  roll 
they  were  desirous  to  drop  the  application  they    of  parchment  was  carried  before  them,  contuin- 
had  proposed  to  make.   Tney  puUished  also,  in    ing  the  petition.    On  their  arrival  they  com- 
the  newspapers,  the  representation  they  had  made    pelled  several  members  of  both  houses  to  put 
to  ministry;  hoping  therebv  to  convince  the  public,    blue  cockades  in  their  hats,  and  call  out  'No 
that  they  were  sincerely  desirous  to  remove  any    Popery.'     They  forced  them  to  take  an  oath 
cause  of  dissatis&ction  on  their  own  account,    that  they  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  po- 
and  to  submit  to  any  inconveniency  sooner  than    pery  act,  as  they  styled  it,    ana   treated  others 
occasion  disturbance.     But  matters  were  now    with  great  indignity,  posting  themselves  in  all 
Bone  too  fiur  to  be  conciliated  by  any  means,    the  avenues  to  both  houses ;  they  liad  even  the 
On  the  2d  of  February,  1779,  the  populace  of   audacity  more  than  once  to  endeavour  to  break 
Edinburgh  attacked  and  set  on  fire  a  house,  just    open  the  doors.    Several  members  of  the  house 
built  by  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  which  was    of   lords  narrowly  escaped  with    their   lives, 
intended  to  contain  a  place  of  worship.    They    During  these  disturbances,  lord  George  Gordon 
next  day  gutted  another  house  in  Blackfriars'    moved  for  leave  to  bring  up  the  petition.    This 
Wynd,  Uiat  had  a  popish  chapel  attached ;  after    was  granted ;  but,  when  he  proposed  it  should  be 
which  they  proceeoed  to  vent  their  resentment    taken  into  immediate  consideration,  it  was  stre- 
OQ  several  individuak  of  that  persuasion,  by    nuously  opposed  by  almost  the  whole  house 
destroying  their  property.    The  next  objects  of    Enraged  at  this,  he  came  out  several  times  to  the 
their  vengeance  were  those  who  had  patronised    people  during  the  debates,  acquainting  them 
the  Roman  Catholics.    They  beset  tiie  houses    how  averse  the  house  appcaured  from  granting 
of  principal  Robertson  and  Mr.  Crosby ;  but  the    their  petition,  and  naming  particularly  those  who 
friends  ot  both  came  to  their  assistance  in  such    had  spoken  against  it.    Several  members  expos- 
numbers,  and  so  well  prepared,  that  they  did  not    tulated  with  him  in  the  warmest  terms  on  this 
dare  to  exercise  the  violence  they  had  premedi-    unjustifiable  conduct;  and  one  of  his  relations, 
tated :  and  this  put  an  end  to  the  attempts  of  the    colonel  Gordoii,  threatened  to  run  him  through 
mob  at  Edinburgh.    But  the  spirit  of  dissatis-    the  moment  any  of  the  rioters  should  force  their 
fiiction  at  the  indulgence  extended  to  the  Roman    way  into  the  house.    After  some  hours,  during 
Catholics  remained  in  ereat  force  in  Eneland :    which  the  house  could  carry  on  none  of  its  de- 
and  a  society  was  formed  in  London,  which  took    liberations  with  regularity,  the  members  were 
the  title  of  the  Protestant  Association,  of  which    relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  the  guards, 
lord  George  Gordon,  who  had  been  conspicuous    Order  being  restored,  the  business  of  the  petition 
in  this  business  in  Scotland,  wa^electea  presi-    was  resumed;  when  lord  George  Gordon  told 
dent.     It  now  prepared  to  act  in  a  decisive    them  it  had  been  signed  by  nearly  120,000  Bri- 
manner  against  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature,    tish  Protestant  subjects.    He  therefore  insisted 
On  the  29th  of  May,  1780,  the  associates  held  a    that  the  petition  should  be  considered  wiUiout 
meeting  to  settle  in  what  manner  they  should    delay.    But  the  commons  continued  immovable 
present  a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons    in  their  determination.    Of  200  members,  then 
against  the  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes.    A  long    present  in  the  house,  six  only  voted  for  it    In 
speech  was  made  on  this  occasion  by  their  pre-    the  mean  time  the  mob  had  dispersed  them- 
sideot,  who  represented  the  Romish  persuasion    selves  into   various  parts  of   the    metropolis, 
as  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  this  country ;  that    where  they   demolished  two  Romish  chapels 
the  only  method  of  stopping  its  progress  was  to    belonging   to  foreign  ministers;    and   openly 
go   up  with  a  spirited  remonstrance  to  their    vented  the  most  terrible  menaces  against  aU 
representatives,  and  to  tell  them,  in  plain  and    people  of  that   persuasion.     On  the   4th  of 
resolute  terms,  that  they  were  determined  to    June  they  assembled  in  great  numbers  in  the 
preserve  their  religious  freedom  with  their  lives,    eastern  parts  of  London ;  and  attacked  the  cha- 
&c.      This  harangue  being  received  with  the    pels  ana  houses  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  strip- 
kmdest  applause,  he  moved  that  the  whole  body    ping  them  of  their  contento,  which  they  threw  into 
of  the  association  should  meet  on  the  2d  of   the  street,  or  committed  to  the  flames.  They  re- 
June,  in  St  George's  Fields,  at  ten  o'clock  in    newed  their  outrages  on  the  following  day,  de- 
the  morning,  to  accompany  him  to  the  house    stroying  several  Romish  chapels,  and  demolishing 
of   commons  on  the  oelivery  of  the  petition,    the  house  of  Sir  George  Saville,  in  resentment  of 
This  being  assented  to,  he  informed  them,  that    his  having  brought  into  parliament  the  bill  in 
if  he   found  himself  attended  by  fewer  than    favor  of  die  Catholics.    Next  day  both  houses 
20,000,  he  would  not  present  the  petition.    He    met  as  usual ;  but,  finding  that  no  business  could 
then  directed  them  to  form  themselves  into  four    be  done,  they  adjourned  to  the  19th.  During  the 
divisions ;  the  first,  second,  and  third,  to  consist    6th  and  7th  of  June,  the  rioters  were  absolute 
of  those  who  belonged  to  the  City,  Westminster,    masters  of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs.  Some 
and  Southwark ;  the  fourth  of  the  S(M>tch  resi-    of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  de- 
dents  in  London.  They  were,  by  v^ay  of  distinc-    molition  of  the  chapels  belonging  to  foreign 
tion,  to  wear  blue  cockades  in  their  hats.  Three    ministers,  having  been  seized  ai»d  sent  to  New- 
duys  previous  to  the  presentation  of  the  petition,    gate,  the  mob  collected  before  that  prison,  and 
he  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  house,  and  of  tlie  man-    demanded  their  immediate  release.    On  being 
ner  in  which  it  was  to  be  presented.    On  the    refused,  they  proceeded  to  throw  firebrands  and 
2d  of  June,  about  50,000  or  60,000  of  the  po-    all  kinds  of  combustibles  into  the  keeperS  house; 
Vol.  \.  2  1 
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which  communicated  to  the  prison ;  so  tliat  this  Even  the  country  meetings  were  reproeBted  u 

immense  pile  was  soon  in  flames.    In  this  scene  having  a  tendency,  like  the  Protestant  asiocia- 

of  confusion  the  prisoners,  amounting  to  about  tion,  to  bring  on  insarcections  and  tMUban. 

300,  were  all  released ;  among  whom  were  seve-  Many  began  to  consider  all  popular  neetiop  » 

ral  under  sentence  of  death.    The  mob  set  fire,  extremely  dangerous ;  and,  among  the  oonmier- 

in  the  same  manner,  to  the  King*s  Bench  and  cial  and  monied  people,  there  was  no  nuD 

Fleet  prisons,  and  to  a  number  of  houses  belong-  number  who  were  so  panic  struck,  that  all  au 

ing  to  Roman  Catholics.    The  terror  excited  by  tention  to  the  principles  of  the  constitation  ms 

these  incendiaries  was  such,  that  most  people  over-ruled  by  their  extreme  anxiety  for  the  pte- 

hung  out  of  their  windows  pieces  of  blue  silk,  the  servation  of  their  property.     Indeed  the  frieodi 

color  assumed  bv  tbe  rioters ;  and  chalked  on  of  the  association  did  not  hesitate  to  allege,  that 

their  doors  and  shutters  the  words, '  No  Popery.'  the  riots  had  been  secretly  encouraged  by  mns- 

The  night  of  the  7th  of  June  concluded  these  try  to  produce  these  consequences, 
horrors.    No  less  than  thirty-six  different  confla-        In  the  debate  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  nb- 

grations  were  counted  at  the  same  time.    The  ject  of  the  riots,  the  duke  of  Richmond  expressed 

bank  had  been  threatened,  and  was  twice  assailed;  nis  hopes,  that  some  of  his  majesty's  ministen 

but  happily  was  too  well  guarded  for  their  at-  would  give  their  lordships  assurances,  that  the 

tempts,    la  the  evening,  large  bodies  of  troops  measures  taken  to  suppress  them  were  defens- 

arrived  ttom  all  parts,  and  came  in  time  to  put  ble  only  upon  the  ground  of  neceuity :  and  thtt 

a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  rioters.    The  kmg  what  was  illegally  done,  on  that  ground,  woald 

having,  under  his  sign  manual,  directed  that  the  be  cured  by  an  act  of  indemnity.    Other  obser- 

troops  should  not  scruple  to  act,  they  dispersed  vations  were  thrown  out  relative  to  the  kiof's 

them  every  where ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  af^r-  prerogative  and  military  law :  upon  which  kjrd 

noon  of  the  8th,  that  the  people  began  to  recover  Mansneld  observed,  that  neither  the  king*s  pic> 

from  their  consternation.    During  great  part  of  rogative  nor  military  law,  had  any  thing  to  do 

the  day,  the  disorders  of  the  preceding  night  with  the  conduct  of  government,  in  their  eodcs> 

had  created  so  terrible  an  alarm,  that  the  shops  vours  to  quell  the  late  outrages.    All  men,  of  ail 

were  almost  universally  diut.    The  melancholy  ranks,  descriptions,  and  denominations,  were 

effects  of  misguided  zeal  were  not,  however,  bound,  by  their  oath  of  allegiance,  to  ioierpoK 

cenfined  to  London.  The  outrageous  disposition  lor  the  prevention  of  acts  of  high  treason,  or  telo- 

«f  the  populace  was  preparing  to  act  ue  like  ny,  wherever  any  attempa  to  perpetrate  such 

horrid  scenes  in  other  parts  of  England.    The  crimes  were  made  in  their  presence;  and  wett 

mob  rose  in  Hull,  Bristol,  and  Bath ;  but,  through  criminal  if  they  did  not  do  it.    In  the  whole  of 

the  timely  interposition  of  the  magistracy,  these  these  proceedings,  therefore,  the  military  had  not 

places  were  saved  from  their  furv.  acted  in  their  technical  capacity  as  militaiy,  but 

On  the  subsiding  of  this  violent  commotion,  had  merely  exercised  their  duty  as  mrmiNn  of 

lord  George  Gordon  was  arrested,  and  committed  civil  society.    When  a  body  of  men  were  coi> 

close  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the  19th  of  vened,  without  proceeding  to  the  actoal  perpe- 

June  both  houses  met  accoiding  to  adjournment,  tration  of  treasonable  or  ^onions  acts,  then,bj 

The  speech  firom  the  throne,  acquainting  diem  a  clause  in  the  riot  act,  the  presence  of  the  cnl 

with  the  measures  that  had  l^n  taken  in  conse-  magistrate  was  necessary,  before   the  militait 

auence  of  the  disturbances,  and  assuring  them  of  could  interpose ;  and  for  this  lemson,  that,  as  do 

le  utmost  readiness  to  concur  in  whatever  could  acts  of  felony  were  committed,  they  cooM  hin 

contribute  to  the  safety  and  maintenance  of  the  no  plea  in  their  civil  character  for  iaterferio^ 

laws  and  liberties  of  the  people,  was  highly  ap-  with  them.    But,  by  the  statute  law  of  tbecora- 

proved ;  but  the  conduct  of  administration  was  try,  it  became  felonious  in  any  combinatioa  tf 

severely  censured,  and  charged  with  unpardon-  men  to  persevere  in  that  combination,  afher  tht 

able  neglect  for  not  calling  forth  the  civil  power,  riot  act  had  been  read  by  a  justice  of  the  peve; 

and  employing  the  military  in  due  time.    Mi-  and  this  being  done,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the; 

nistry  -excused  themselves,  from  the  want  of  suf-  had  a  constitutional  reason  for  their  inteipoiitioi; 

fieient  strength  to  answer  all  the  demands  of  namely,  the  privilege  and  duty  of  hindcriog  tke 

assistance  that  were  made  during  the  riots,  and  commission  of  felony,  whenever  tbey  had  a  b 

the  absolute  impossibiliw  of  suppressing  them  their  power.     This  being,  therefore,  the  pbo 

till  the  arrival  of  troops  from  the  country.    The  voice  of  the  law,  his  lordship  did  not  see  hov 

various  petitions  were  now  taken  into  considera-  any  prerogathre  of  the  king  had  been  exeraseL 

tion,  that  had  been  presented  for  tb^  repeal  of  nor  how  miliUry  law  had   been  cslablishAi 

the  act  which  had  occasioned  the  riots;  but  the  Many  pfersoos,  however,  were  alanned  at  tk 

house  continued  in  the  same  mind.    Nererthe-  dangerous  precedent  which  the  late  eseitioes  d 

less  it  was  thought  proper  to  jrield  somewhat  to  the  military  afforded.    Among othen.  Sir Ge«r 

.  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  by  passing  a  bill  Saville,  in  an  address  to  his  oonstitnenti  fo«< 

for  preventing  persons  of  tlie  Popish  persuasion  time  ^rwards,  declared,  that   he  tomi^d 

from  teaching  or  educating  the  children  of  Pro-  them    as   <  fully,    etiRectually,   and    ahsslotttf. 

testants ;  bu^  this  was  afterwards  thrown  out  by  under  the  discretion  and  power  of  a  mihtan 

the  lords.    Nothing  could  have  happened  more  force,  which  was  to  act  witnout  wailing  fv  IM 

opportunely  for  the  ministry  than  these  riots;  authority  of  the  civil  ma^trates.'    A^Mn^ro- 

for  such  was  ihe  terror  occasioned  by  them,  that  ten  by  lord  Amherst  to  bcutenant  colonel  T^ 

the  ardor  which  had  appeared  for  promoting  leton,  who  commanded  the  troops  emploTAl  t* 

popular  meeiings,  and  opposing  the  measures  London  for  the  suppression  o«  the  rio^  t^ 

of  government,  was  in  a  great  degree  suppressed,  which  was  undentooa  to  be  an  order  for  dtstf» 
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lag  the  citizens,  was  also  much  canvassed  in  both  British  there  were  killed  in  this  engagement  120, 

houMi  of  pariuunent.  and  353  were  wounded.    On  the  15th  May  ano- 

We  now  return  to  the  operations  of  the  war,  ther  action  happened  between  the  same  com- 

which,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  confederacjr  manders,  but  only  a  few  ships  were  engaged, 

against  Great  Britain,  seemed  to  be  decidedly  in  which  soon  separated.    The  fleets  met  a  third 

her  &yor.    The  Spaniards  had  begun  tlieir  mili-  time  in  an  indecisive  action  of  the  19th  of  the 

taiy  operations  by  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  but  with  same  month.     In  June,  adroiiai  Geary,  who 

Tery  little  success  (see  Gibraltar);  and  the  commanded  on  this  station, took  twelve  valuable 

close  of  the  year  1779  and  beginning  of  1780  merchant  ships  bound  from  Port  au  Prince  to 

were  attended  with  some  considerable' naval  ad-  Bourdeaux  and  other  ports  of  France:  but  in 

vantages  to  Great  Britain.    On  the  18th  Decem-  August  a  very  important  and  unexpected  capture 

ber,  1779,  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  was  made  )>y  the  Spaniards.    Captain  Moutray, 

Hyde  PaAer  in  the  West  Indies  took  nine  sail  of  who  had  under  his  command  the  Ramilies  of 

Frenchmerchantships,  which,  with  several  others,  seventy-four  guns  and  two  frigates,  with  many 

were  under  the  cotmiy  of  some  ships  of  war ;  and  vessels  bound  for  the  East  and  West  Indies  un- 

about  the  tame  time  several  other  vessels  were  der  convoy,  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  with 

taken  by  his  squadron.  On  the  8th  January  1780  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  which 

Sir  G.  B.  Rodney,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  had  sailed  from  Cadiz  the  preceding  day.      Th;f 

the  command  of  a  fleet,  one  object  of  the  desti-  Ramilies  and  the  two  frigates  escaped ;  but  the 

nation  of  which  was  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  fell  rest  were  so  completely  surrounded,  that  five 

in  with  twenty-two  sail  of  Spanish  ships,  and  in  East  Indiamen  were  taken,  and  fifty  merchant 

a  few  hours  the  whole  were  taken.    On  the  16th  ships.    Their  cargoes  were  extremely  valuable : 

he  engaged,  near  Cape  St  Vincent,  another  Spa-  ana  it  was  one  of  the  most  complete  naval  cap- 

nish  fl^t,  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  and  two  tures  ever  made.    The  Spaniaras  on  this  occa- 

frigates,  under  Don  Juan  de  Langara.    The  Spa-  sion  behaved  to  their  prisoners  with  great  hu- 

niaffds  made  a  gallant  defence ;  but  four  of  their  manity ;    and  made  a  suitable  Jretum   for  the 

largest  ships  were  taken,  and  carried  into  Gibral-  generous  treatment  which  their  countrymen  had 

tar :  viz.  the  Phoenix  of  eighty  guns  and  700  men,  experienced  from  admiral  Rodney.      As  some 

on  board  which  was  the  admiral ;  the  Minorca,  compensation,  the  British  took  about  this  time 

of  seTenty  guns  and  600  men ;  the  Princessa,  of  Fort  Omoa  from  the  Spaniards,  where  upwards 

seventy  guns  and  600  men ;  and  the  Diligente  of   3,000,000  of  dollars  were  gained  by   tlie 

of  seventy  guns  and  600  men.    Two  other  seven-  victors,  and,  among  other  valuable  commodities, 

tjr  gun  ships  were  also  taken  ;  but  one  of  them  twenty-five  ouintak  of  quicksilver,  without  which 

was  driven  on  shore  on  the  breakers  and  lost,  the  Spaniaras  could  not  extract  the  precious 

Four  ships  of  the  line  escaped,  and  the  two  fri-  metals  from  their  ores. 

gatps;  and  in  the  course  of  the  action  the  St.  Do-        And  now  arose  a  formidable  confederacy  of 
mingo,  a  Spanish  ship  of  seventy  guns,  and  600  the  northern  powers  under  the  title  of  the  Armed 
men,  was  blown  up.    The  five  men  of  war  taken  Neutrality.    Of  this  confederacy  the  late  Cathe- 
were  remarkably  fine  ships.    On  the  20th  March  rine  II.  of  Russia  declared  herself  the  head ;  and 
there  was  an  action  in  the  West  Indies  between  her  plan  was  intimated  on  the  26th  February 
some  French  and  English  men  of  war,  the  former  1780,  in  a  declaration  addressed  to  the  courts  of 
under  the  command  of  M.  de  la  Mothe  Picquet,  London,  Versailles,  and  Madrid.    In  this  decla- 
and  the  latter,  being  part  of  Sir  Peter  Parker*s  ration  it  was  observed,  that,  though  from  the 
squadron,  under  that  of  commodore  Comwallis.  conduct  of  her  imperial  majesty,  it  might  have 
The  engagement  was  maintained  on  both  sides  been  hoped,  that  her  subjects  would  have  been 
with  great  spirit ;  but  the  French  at  length  gave  allowed  peaceably  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
up  the  contest,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  dustry,  and  of  the  advantages  belonging  to  all 
for  Cape  Francois.    Admiral  Rodney  having  ar-  neutral  nations,  experience  had  proved  the  con- 
rived  m  the  West  Indies,  and  taken  upon  him  trary ;  her  imperial  majesty's  subjects  had  been 
the  command  of  his  majesty's  ships  at  the  Lee-  often  molested  in  their  navigation,  and  retarderl 
'ward  Islands,  an  action  was  fought  between  him  in  their  operations,  by  the  ships  and  privateers 
and  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of  count  of  the  belligerent  powers,    tier  imperial  ma- 
de Guichen,  on  the  17th  of  April.    The  British  jesty  therefore  declared,  that  she  found  herself 
squadron  consisted  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  under  the  necessity  of  removing  those  vexations 
besides  frigates ;  and  the  French  fleet  of  twcnhr-  which  were  offered  to  the  commerce  of  Russia, 
three  ships  of  the  line,  and  several  frigates.    l1ie  as  well  as  to  the  liberty  of  commerce  in  general, 
action  began  a  little  before  one,  and  continued  by  all  means  compatible  with  her  dignity  and 
till  about  a  quarter  aller  four  P.  M..    Admiral  the  welfare  of  her  subjects:  but  before  she  came 
Rodney  was  on  board  the  Sandwich,  a  ninety  to  any  serious  measures,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
guQ  ship,  which  beat  three  of  the  French  ships  all  new  misunderstandings,  she  thought  it  just 
out  of  their  tine,  and  entirely  broke  it.     But  such  and  equitable  to  expose  to  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
^as  at  length  the  crippled  condition  of  the  Sand-  the  principles  which  she  had  adopted  for  hei 
^icb,  and  of  several  other  ships,  that  it  was  im-  conduct,  and  which  were  contained  in  the  fol- 
possible  to  pursue  the  French.    The  victory  was,  lowing    propositions:     1.  That    neutral   ships 
indeed,  claimed  on  both  sides  ;  but  no  ship  was  should  enjoy  a  free  navigation,  from  port  to  port, 
taken  on  either ;  and  the  French  retired  to  Gua-  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  powers.    2. 
daloupe.  Admiral  l<odney*s  ship,  the  Sandwich,  Tliat  all  effects  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the 
had  sufiered  so  much,  that  for  twenty-four  hours  belligerent  powers  should  be  footed  upon  as  free 
she  was  with  difficulty  kept  above  water.  Of  the  on  board  such  neuiial  ships,  excepting  only  such 
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goods  as  were  stipulated  coatraband.  3.  Her  States  General  and  their  subjects.  For  the  causes 
imperial  majesty,  for  the  proper  understanding  and  motives  of  his  conduct  in  this  respect,  he 
of  this,  refers  to  the  articles  ten  and  eleven  of  her  referred  to  a  public  manifesto  against  that  repob- 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  extend-  lie,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  laid  before  (be 
ing  her  obligations  to  all  the  other  belligerent    house.    Lord  North  on  this  occasion  said  that 

E>wers.      In  the  treaty  made  between   Great    the  States,  in  open  violation  of  treaties,  had  not 
ritain  and  Russia  in  1734,  it  is  said,  'The  sul>-    only  refused  to  give  Great  Britain  that  assistance 
jects  of  either  party  may  freely  pass,  repass,  and    which  those  treaties  entitled  her  to  claim  when 
trade  in  all  countries  which  now  are  or  neruilter    attacked  by  the  house  of  Bourbon,  but  had  also, 
shall  be  at  enmity  with  the  other  of  the  said    in  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  contri- 
parties,  places  actually  blocked  up  or  besieged    buted  as  fiir  as  they  could  to  famish  France  with 
only  excepted,  provided  they  do  not  carry  any    warlike  stores,  and  had  also  at  length  thought 
warlike  stores  or  ammunition  to  the*  enemy :  as    proper  to  countenance  the  magistracy  of  Amster- 
for  all  other  effects,  their  ships,  passengers,  and    dam,  in  the  insult  which  tbey  had  offered  to  this 
goods,  shall  be  free  and  unmolested.    Cannons,    country,  by  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the  rebel- 
mortm,  or  other  warlike  utensils,  in  any  quan-    lious  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  as  free  and  iode- 
tity  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  ship's    pendent  states.    By  the  treaty  of  1678  it  was  sti- 
provision,  and  may  properly  appertain  to  and    pulated,that,  incase  Great  Britain  was  attacked  by 
be  judged  necessary  for  every  man  of  the  ship's    the  house  of  Bourbon,  she  had  a  right  to  take  hor 
crew,  or  for  each  passenger,  shall  be  deemed    choice  of  either  calling  upon  the  States  General  to 
ammunitioH  of  war;  and,  if  any  such  be  found,  they    become  parties  in  the  war,  and  to  attack  the 
may  seize  and  confiscate  the  same  according  to    house  of  Bourbon  witliin  two  months,  or  of  re- 
law  ;  but  neither  the  vessels,  passenffers,  nor  the    quiring  an  aid  of  6000  troops,  and  twenty  ships 
rest  of  the  goods,  shall  be  detained  tor  that  rea-    of  war.    But,  though  this  country  had  alwavs 
son,  or  hindered  from  pursuing  their  voyage.'    preserved  her  faith  with  Holland,  yet  that  repub- 
The  same  enumeration  of  the  goods,  stipulated    fie  had  refused  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  this  treaty, 
as  contraband,  was  given  in  the  treaty  concluded    Lord   North  farther  observed,  that  the  States 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  1766.    4.    General  had  suffered  Paul  Jones,  a  Scotchman, 
That,  in  order  to  determine  what  characterises  a    uid  a  pirate,  acting  without  legal  authority  from 
port  blocked  up,  that  denomination  should  not    an^  acknowledged  government,  to  bring  British 
t»e  granted  but  to  such  places  before  which  there    ships  into  their  ports,  and  to  refit  there,  &c. 
were  actually  a  number  of  enemy's  ships  station-    Lord  North  added,  that  he  lamented  the  neces* 
ed  near  enough  so  as  to  make  its  entry  aangerous.    sity  of  a  war  with  Holland ;  but  it  appeared  to 
5.  That  these  principles  should  serve  as  rales  u    him  to  be  an  unavoidable  measure ;  and  that  the 
the  judicial  proceedings  and  sentences  upon  the    o^y  means  of  obtaining  an  honorable  and  a  just 
legality  of  prizes.    This  declaration  was  commu-    peace,  was  to  show  ounelves  capable  of  carrying 
nicated  to  the  States  General,  now  openly  mani-    on  the  war  with  spirit  and  vigor.    The  Dutdi 
festing  hostile  intentions  to  this  country,   by    island  of  St.  Eustatius  was,  therefore,  on  tbe  3d 
prince  Gallitzin^  envoy  extraordinary  from  the    February  1781,  summoned  by  admiral  Rodney 
empress  of  Russia ;  and  she  invited  them  to  make    and  general  Vaughan  to  surrender  to  the  arms  of 
a  common  cause  with  her,  so  fiir  as  such  a    Great  Britain;  the  immense  property  on  the 
union  might  serve  to  protect  commerce  and  nar    island  was  confiscated,  and  a  »le  of  private  ef- 
vigation.     Similar  conmiunications  and  invita-    fects  instituted,  with  such  circumstances  of  xp- 
lions  were  also  made  to  the  courts  of  Copenha-    parent  rapacity,  as  became  the  subject  of  a  warm 
gen,  of  Stockholm,  and  of  Lisbon,  in  order,  it    discussion  in  parliament, 
was  said,  that,  by  the  united  care  of  all  tbe  neu-        At  this  time  the  Dutch  do  not  smpear  to  have 
tral  maritime  powers,  the  navigation  of  the  nen-    acted  with  their  usual  prudence.    Notwithstand- 
tral  trading  nations  might  be  established  and    ing  their  provoking  conduct  towards  Britaio, 
legalised.    The  king  of  France  said  in  reply,    they  had  made  no  preparations  for  war :  but  by 
'  what  ber  imperial  majesty  claimed  from  tlie    August,  1781,  they  baa  equipped  a  coosiderabie 
belligerent  powers  was  nothing  else  than  the    squadron,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
rales  prescribed  to  the  French  navy  :*  while  Swe-    rear-admiral  Zoutman.     On    tbe   6th  of  that 
den  and  Denmark  formally  acceded  to  the  armed    month  this  squadron  fell  in  with  the  British 
neutrality  proposed.  The  States  General  did  the    fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Parker.   The  force 
same  towards  the  close  of  the  year.    It  was  now    comfnanded  by  the  Dutch  admiral  consisted,  ac- 
resolved,  by  the  powers  engaged  in  this  armed    cording  to  their  own  account,  of  one  ship  of 
neutrality,  to  make  common  cause  at  sea  asainst    seventy-four,  one  of  sixty-eight,  one  of  sixty-Kmr, 
any  of  the  belligerent  powers  who  should  vio-    three  of  fifty-four,  and  one  dt  forty-four  guns,  be- 
late,  with  respect  to  neutral  nations,  the  princi-    sides  frigates ;  but  the  English  account  repre- 
ples  which  had  been  laid  down  in  the  memorial    sents  the  Dutch  fleet  as  consisting  of  eight  two- 
)f  the  empresti.  decked  ships.    No  gun  was  fired  on  either  side 

The  British  ministry  determined,  therefore,  till  they  were  within  the  distance  of  half  musket- 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Dutch,  whose  in-  shot.  The  action  then  began  about  8  A.  M.* 
gratitude  and  perfidy  had  become  evident  ever  and  continued  for  three  hours  and  forty  minQtet. 
since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  tlie  Both  sides  fought  with  eoual  ardor,  and  tbe 
Americans.  On  the  25th  January,  1781,  it  was  action  terminated  indecisively:  the  Dutch  ihipi 
announced  to  the  house  of  commons,  that  his  of  war  with  their  convoy  bearing  away  for  M 
majesty  had  been  obliged  to  direct  letters  of  Texel :  and  the  English  ships  being  too  wnA 
manque  and  rpprisal  to  be  issued  against  the    disabled  to  follow  them.    A  Dutch  sevcotf^nmr 
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goa  ship  funk  soon  after  the  action.    In  Europe  maintain  in  the  colonies,  and  to  restore,  to  hit 
the  atmost  efforts  of  France  and  Spain  were  able  deluded  subjects  in  America,  that  happy  and 
to  produce  nothing  more  than  the  annual  parade  prosperous  condition  which  they  had  formerly 
of  a  mighty  fleet  in  the  channel;  which  was  derired  from  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws;  but 
answered  by  the  appearance  of  a  British  fleet  so  the  hite  misfortune  in  that  quarter  called  loudly 
formidable  that  the  allies  ne^er  durst  attack  for  the  firm  concurrence  and  assistance  of  parlia^ 
them.    In  the  East  Indies  the  united  powers  of  ment,  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  their  enemies^ 
the  French,  and  native  powers,  had  been  con-  which  were  equally  prejudicial  to  the  real  inte- 
quered,  and  the  Dutch  settlements  had  suffered  rests  of  America,  and  to  those  of  Great  Britain, 
severely.    In  1781,  however,  the  British  naval  The  address  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Mr. 
power  in  the  West  Indies  was  so  greatly  sur-  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke.    The  latter  remarked,  that 
passed  by  that  of  France  and  Spain,  that  great  if  there  could  be  a  greater  misfortune  than  had 
apprehensions  were  entertained  for  our  posses-  already  been  undergone  by  this  kingdom,  in  the 
•tons.    An  ineffectual  attempt  on  the  island  of  present  disgraceful  contest,  it  was  hearing  men 
St.  Vincent  was  made  by  admiral  Rodney ;  and  rise  up  in  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation,  to 
an  indecisive  engagement  took  place,  April  28th,  vindicate  such  measures.  If  the  ministry  and  the 
1781,  between  admiral  Hood  and  the  count  de  parliament  were  not  to  be  taught  by  experience; 
Grasse ;  the  event  of  which,  however,  if  not  ad-  if  neither  calamities  could  make  them  feel,  nor 
Tantageous,  was  certainly  honorable  to  Britain,  the  voice  of  God  nuike  them  wise,  what  had  this 
as  the  French  had  a  superiority  of  six  ships  of  fallen  and  undone  country  to  hope  for?    If  any 
the  line.    The  damage  done  to  the  British  ships  thing  could  tend  to  deject  the  people  of  England, 
having  obliged  them  to  retire  to  Barbadoes  to  to  make  them  despair  of  their  situation,  and  re- 
reflt,  the  French  took  that  opportunity  to  make  sign  themselves  to  their  fate,  it  must  be  to  re- 
ft descent  on  the  island  of  Tobago.  See  Tobaoo.  ceive  information  that  their  ministers,  after  all 
Admiral  Rodney  had  sent  rear-admiral  Drake  that  had  been  suffered  were  yet  determined  to 
with  six  sail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  some  go  on  with  the  Amencan  war.    A  battle  might 
troops,  to  the  assistance  of  the  island  ;  but  they  be  lost,  an  enterprise  might  miscarry,  an  isluid 
were  too  late.      Besides    the    inconveniences  might  be  captured,  an  army  might  capitulate  in 
which  the  British  West  India  islands  suffered  in  the  best  of  causes,  and  even  under  a  system  of 
consequence  of  the  war,  it  was  also  the  misfor-  vigor  and  foresight ;  because  the  battle,  after  all 
tuoe  of  some  of  them  to  be  involved  in  domes-  the  wisdom  and  bravery  of  man,  was  in  the 
tic  disputes  with  their  governors.   This  was  par-  hands  of  heaven ;  and  if  either,  or  all  of  thes^ 
tieularly  the  case  with  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes ;  calamities,  had  happened  in  a  good  cause,  and 
and  it  seemed  to  be  a  maxim  with  the  British  under  the  auspices  of  a  vieilant  administration, 
ministry,  at  this  period,  to  pay  little  regard  to  a  brave  people  would  not  despair.    But  it  was 
complaints  from  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  not  so  in  Uie  present  case.    Amidst  all  their 
respecting  any  abuse  of  authority.   But  the  great  sufferings,    and .  their   misfortunes,    they    saw 
and  decisive  blow  of  the  American  contest,  nothing    so    distressing    as    the   weakness    or 
which  happened  this  year,  was  the  capture  of  wickedness  of  their  ministers.    They  seemed 
lord  Comwallis  with  the  division  of  the  army  still  determined  to  go  on,  without  plan,  and 
under  his  command.     Other  events,  indeed,  without  foresight,  in  this  war  of  calamities ;  for 
were  sufficiently  mortifying.    The  province  of  every  thing  that  happened  in  it  was    a   ca^ 
West  Floridahaid  been  reduced  by  the  Spaniards;  lamity.     He  considered   them  all   alike,   vic- 
Mioorca  was  besieged  by  them  with  an  apparent  tories    and   defeat ;    towns  taken  and  towns 
impossibility  of  holding  out ;  and  the  island  of  evacuated ;  new  generals  appointed,  and  old 
St.  Eostatius  was  re-captured  by  the  French.  In  generals  recalled ;  they  were  all  alike  calamities 
short,  every  circumstance  seemed  to  proclaim  in  his  eyes,  for  they  all  spurred  us  on  to  this 
the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  a  war  so  cala-  fotal  business.    Victories  gave  us  hopes,  defeats 
mttoos  and  destructive  made  us  desperate,  and  both  instigated  us  to  go 
'■'arliament  met    27th  of  November,  1781.  on.    They  were,  therefore,  both  calamities;  and 
The  ministry  had  received  such  a  signal  defeat  the  king's  speech  was  the  greatest  calamity  of 
in  1 780  as  seemed  to  prognosticate  the  ruin  of  all;  for  the  king's  speech  showed  us  the  disposi* 
their  power.     They  had  indeed  afterwards  ac-  tionof  the  ministers :  and  this  disposition  was  not 
quiiea    a  majority,  and    the  terror  produced  to  retreat  an  inch;  but  to  goon,to  plunge  us  deeper, 
by  the  riots  had  assisted  the  re-establishment  to  make  our  situation  more  disgrace&l  and  more 
of  their  authority ;    to  which  the  success   at  unhappy.    Th^  address,  however,  was  carried  by 
Charlestown,  and  other  parts  of  America,  also  a  majority  of  216  to  129.    In  the  house  of  peers 
oootributed.    But   the   disasters  of   1781   in-  the  earl  of  Shelbume  observed,  that  seven  years 
irolired  them  in  the  utmost  difficulty  and  dis-  had  now  elapsed  since  blood  was  first  drawn  in 
tress.     In    the    speech   from    the    throne,  his  America;  and,  from  that  period  to  the  present, 
majesty  observed,  that  the  war  was  still  unhap-  the  afiairs  of  Great  Britain  had  been  continually 
pily  prolonged  by  that-  restless  ambition  which  growing  worse.     Of  nearly  87,000  men  sent  to 
first  excited  the  enemies  of  his  crown  and  peo-  America,  how  few  had  returned  1      What  trea- 
pie  to  oomititoce  it,  and  which  still  continued  to  sures  had  been  in  vain  expended !    What  enor- 
disappoint  his  earnest  desire  and  diligent  exer-  mous  debts  accumulated !    The  most  liberal 
tions  to  restore  the  public  tranquillity.    No  en-  national  supplies  had  been  followed  by  nothing 
deairours,  he  addeo,  had  been  wanting  on  his  but  calamities;  and  the  whole  proceedings  of  the 
party  to  extinguish  that  spirit  of  rebellion  which  ministry  manifested  a  want  of  system  and  of  in- 
his   enemies  had  found  means  to  foment  and  telligence.      Among    other  instances  of  mi»- 
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nunagement,  bis  lordship  tevjuked  that,  instead  number  of  troops  already  sent,  or  then  going,  to 
of  blocking  ap  the  French  fleets  within  their  own  the  East  Indies.    But  the  expense  of  thoae  troopv 
harbours,  or  immediately  intercepting  them  on  was  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  East  India  company, 
their  putting  out  to  sea,  we  had  sufi*ered  them  to  After  some  fiuther  statements^  relative  to  the 
sail  nr  upon  their  expeditions  to  our  distant  military  force  of  the  kingdom  and  its  expense, 
settlements;  and,  when  they  had  acquired  this  bad  been  made  by  the  secretary  al  war,  colonel 
great  advantage,  we  slowly  followed  their  power-  Barre  rose,  and  with  great  vehemence  dedaicd, 
nil  armaments  with  inconsiderable  souadrons,  that  the  estimates  of  the  army,  which  were  laid 
and  scarcely  ever  reached  the  place  of  destine-  before  that  house,  were  scandalous  and  evasive, 
tion  till  the  enterprises  of  the  enemy  were  ac-  There  was  a  much  greater  number  of  non-effBe> 
complisbed.    As  to  the  fiirther  prosecution  of  tive  men  than  were  slated  in  the  estimates.    la 
the  war  with  the  least  prospect  ot  successi  it  was  fiurt,  they  amounted  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  army, 
totally  impossible :  the  nation  was  too  much  ex-  The  house  should  also  recollect,  that  the  eiti- 
hausted  both  of  men  and  money ;  recruits  were  mates  lying  on  the  table  did  not  compose  the 
not  to  be  procured  for  the  army ;  and,  if  we  had  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  army ;  for  ettiaor« 
the  best  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  ablest  dinaries  of  several  millions  were  yet  to  corner 
board  that  ever  sat,  it  was  impossible  to  provide  Neither  were  the  men  under  the  several  deacrin- 
for  all  the  distant  services  of  so  extensive  a  war.  tions  given  by  the  secretary  at  war  the  whoit 
The  reason  was  obvious.    The  fine  navy  that  number  of  military  force  employed.      Other 
belonged  to  Great  Britain  at  the  conclusion  of  troops  were  employed  solely  at  the  discretion  of 
last  war,  had  been  suffered  to  rot  and  moulder  the  minister,  and  paid  irregularly  andunconatite- 
away;  while  France  and  Spain  had  recruited  tionally,  without  the  assent  or  knowledge  of  die 
and  repaired  their  marine  during  the   whole  legislature ;  particularly  the  provincial  corps  in 
period  of  the  peace.  The  bouse  at  length  divided  America,  amounting  to  9000  men  in  actual  aer- 
on  an  amenament  of  lord  Shelbume*s,  which  vice,  the  statement  of  which  force,  though  it  had 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  seventy-five  to  been  called  for  from  year  to  year,  was  never 
thirty-one.    A  short  protest  against  the  address  brought  into  the  estimates.    Lord  George  Ger- 
was  entered  b^  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  mai^  raaine  said,  that  the  reason  why  the  provincial 
quis  of  Rockingham,  and  earl  Fitzwilliam;  in  corps  had  not  been  included  in  the  estimates 
which  they  declared  that  they  dissented,  '  for  was,  that  some  share  of  the  public  money  might 
reasons  too  often  urged  in  vain  for  the  last  seven  be  spared,  by  avoiding  to  vote  an  establishment 
years,  against  the  ruinous  prosecution  of  the  un-  for  toese  troops.    They  were  raised  and  paid  in 
just  war,  carrying  on  bv  his  majesty's  ministers,  a  manner  by  much  the  most  economical  for  the 
against  the  people  of  North  America,  and  too  nation.    They  were  solely  under  the  manage- 
fatally  confirmed  by  repeated  experience,  and  the  ment  of  the  commander  in  chief:  and  an  offi^, 
late  disgraceful  loss  or  a  second  army,  lo  stand  called   the  inspector-general  of  the  provinciai 
in  need  of  a  repetition.'    Though  ministers  thus  corps,  regularly  took  care  to  muster  tnem  from 
succeeded  in  caurrying  the  addresses,  they  did  not  time  to  time.    He  also  idbrmed  the  house  tiiat 
meet  with  the  same  success  in  their  plan  of  the  ministry  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that, 
carrying  on  the  war.    After  the  debate  on  the  considering  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  and 
number  of  seamen,  which  was  fixed  at  100,000,  the  mbfortunes  of  the  war,  it  would  not  be  right 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Sir  James  Lowther  moved,  to  Continue  any  longer  the  plan  on  vrhich  it  had 
as  a  resolution  of  the  house,  '  That  the  war  car-  hitherto  been  conducted ;  and  therefore  that  a 
ried  on  with  America  had  been  ineffectual  for  fresh  army  would  not  be  sent  to  supply  the 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  undertaken ;  and  place  of  that  captured  at  York-town  unaer  earl 
that  all  farther  attempts  to  reduce  that  continent  ComwalUs.    General  Conway  declared  that  he 
by  force  of  arms  would  be  in  vain,  and  must  be  entirely  disapproved  of  a  continuance  of  the 
injurious  to  this  country,  by  weakening  her  American  war  in  any  form,  as  he  wished  that  it 
powers  to  resist  her  ancient  and  confederated  ene-  might  totally  cease.    He  eagerly  desired  the  re> 
roies;*  which  was  very  ably  supported,  though  re-  cal  of  our  fleets  and  armies,  and  was  anxious  for 
jected  by  a  majority  of  220  to  179.    This,  how-  an  ent!re  and  immediate  prevention  of  those 
ever,  was  a  majority  in  which  the  ministry  had  calamities    which    had    almost   completed  the 
little  reason  to  exult ;  as  it  was  sufficiently  ap-  destruction  of  the  empire.    He  considered  an 
parent,  from  the  numbers  who  voted  against  avowal  of  the  independence  of  America  as  a 
them,  that  the  uninfluenced  sense  of  that  house  severe  misfortune,  and  a  debasing  stroke  against 
was  clearly  and  decisively  against  anv  fiirther  Great  Britaii  ;  but  of  the  two  evils  he  would 
prosecution  of  the  American  war.    Other  argu-  choose  the  least,  and  he  would  submit  to  the  in- 
ments  against  it  were  ursed  in  the  debate  on  the  dependence  of  America.    In  short,  he  would 
army  estimates.    On  the  14th  December  the  almost  yield  to  any  circumstance  whatsoever, 
secretary  of  war  informed  the  house,  that  the  rather  than  persist  a  day  longer  in  the  prosecu- 
whole  mrce  of  the  army,  including  the  militia,  tion  of  so  pernicious  a  war.    Ideas  had  been 
required  for  the  service  of  1782,  would  amount  started  relative  to  a  war  of  posts,  among  which 
to  186,220  men,  and  for  this  force  the  parliament  New  York  had  been  particularly  mentiooed. 
had  to  provide.    The  bum  requirea  for  these  But  on  what  military  authorihr  did  the  ministry 
tooops  for  jiav,  clothing,   and  other  articles,  presume  to  think  that  New  York  was  tenable  ? 
amounted  to  £4,220,000.    This  military  force  What  garrison  would  be  able  to  maintain  it? 
exceeded  that  of  the  last  year  by  4074  men ;  and  The  diversity  of  military  opinions  given  on  this 
the  expense  was  consequently  greater  by  £29,067  subject  served  rather  to  alarm  than  to  conviooe. 
15«.   The  increase  was  occasioned  by  the  greater  To  secure  New  Ycrk,  the  possession  of  ' 
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Lland,  which  is  100  inile»  in  length,  is  absolutely  probability  in  its  object,  or  justice  in  its  origin 
necertsary ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  Sir  Henry  it  was,  however,  vigprously  opposed  by  adminis- 
Clinton,  with  all  his  troops,  did  not  consider  tration,  who  had  still  sufficient  strength  to  gain 
himself  as  secure.  Notwithstanding  these  and  their  point,  though  only  by  a  single  vote,  the 
other  arguments,  however,  the  question  was  motion  being  rejected  by  194  to  193.  The  in- 
carried  in  &vor  of  ministry  by  a  considerable  creasing  strength  of  opposition  now  showed  that 
majority,  and  the  supplies  were  voted.  the  downfal  of  ministry  was  at  hand.  The  de- 
Besides  the  grand  question,  for  and  against  the  cision  of  the  last  question  was  considered  as  a 
continuance  of  the  American  war,  several  other  victory  gained  by  the  former ;  and  Mr.  Fox  in- 
matters  of  smaller  moment  wcfre  agitated  this  stantly  gave  notice  that  the  subject  would  be 
session ;  particularly  the  affair  of  St.  £ustatius,  resumed  in  a  few  days,  under  another  form.  It 
an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  navy,  and  into  was  accordingly  revived  on  the  27th  of  February  ; 
the  causes,  generally,  of  our  bad  succeis  in  the  on  which  day  a  petition  from  the  city  of  London 
American  war.  A  motion  for  censuring  lord  was  presented  to  the  house,  soliciting  the  house 
Sandwich  was  lost  only  by  236  to  217  ;  and  so  to  interpose  in  such  a  manner  as  should  prevent 
general  did  the  desire  of  a  change  of  administra-  any  further  prosecution  of  the  American  war; 
tion  now  appear,  that  it  excited  no  small  degree  after  which  general  Conway  moved,  that  it 
of  surprise  that  the  present  ministers  should  re-  should  be  resolved,  '  That  it  was  the  opinion  of 
tain  their  places.  Nothing  could  set  in  a  more  that  house^  that  the  farther  prosecution  of  ofTen- 
striking  point  of  view  the  detestation  in  which  sive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  for 
they  were  held,  than  the  extreme  aversion  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to 
shown  at  admitting*  lord  George  Germaine  to  obeaience  by  force,  would  be  the  means  of  weak-* 
the  dignity  of  the  peerage.  On  this  occasion  ening  the  efforts  of  this  county  against  her 
his  conduct  at  Minden  was  again  investi-  European  enemies,  and  tend,  under  the  present 
gated;  and  when  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  tlie  circumstances,  dangerously  to  increase  the  mu- 
house,  under  the  title  of  lord  viscount  Sackville,  tual  enmity  so  feital  to  the  interests  both  of  Great 
a  protest  was  entered,  sigrned  by  nine  peers,  Britain  and  America;  and,  by  preventing  a 
in  which  the  sentence  and  the  public  orders  happy  reconciliation  with  that  country,  to  frus- 
against  him  were  particularly  stated ;  and  in  trate  the  earnest  desire  graciously  expressed  by 
^hich  they  declared,  that  they  '  could  not  look  his  majesty  to  restore  the  blessings  of  public 
upon  the  raising  to  the  peerage  a  person  so  cir-  tranquillity.'  In  order  to  evade  coming  to  any 
crumstanced,  in  any  other  light  tnan  as  a  mea-  immediate  determination  on  the  question,  a  pro- 
sure  fatal  to  the  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  glory  position  was  made  by  Mr.  Wallace,  tlie  attoniey- 
of  the  crown,  and  to  the  dignity  of  that  house ;  general,  that  a  truce  should  be  entered  into  with 
insnlting  to  the  memory  of  the  late  sovereign,  America;  and  that  a  bill  should  be  prepared  tc 
and  likewise  to  every  surviving  branch  of  the  enable  his  majesty's  ministers  to  treat  on  dii^ 
illustrious  house  of  Brunswick ;  repugnant  to  ground :  and,  under  the  pretence  of  allbwing 
every  principle  of  military  discipline,  and  di-  time  for  thbmeasore,  he  moved, 'that  the  present 
lectly  contrary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  honor  debate  should  be  adjourned  for  a  fortnight,'  The 
of  that  house,  and  to  that  honor  which  has  for'  house  divided  upon  this  motion,  when  there  ap- 
ages  been  the  glorious  characteristic  of  the  British  peared  for  it  215,  and  against  it  234.;.  so  that 
nation,  and  which,  as  far  as  could  depend  on  there  was  a  majority  of  nineteen  against  the  mii- 
them,  they  found  themselves  called  upon,  not  nistry.  General  Conway's  original  motion  was 
more  by  duty  than  inclination,  to  transmit  then  put  and  carried  without  a  division-.. 
pure  and  unsullied  to  posterity.'  On  the  22d  of  He  immediately  made  another  for  an  address 
February,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  to  the  king,  in  which  the  American  war  was 
commons  by  general  Conway,  *  That  an  humble  spoken  of  precisely  in  the  terms  made  use  of 
address  be  presented,  earnestly  imploring  his  ia  the  first  motion,,  and  in  which  his  majesty  was 
majesty,  that,  taking  into  his  royal  consideration  solicited  to  put  a  stop  to  any  furtlier  prosecution 
the  many  and  great  calamities  which  had  at-  of  offensive  war  against  the  colonies.  This  mo- 
tended  the  present  unfortunate  war,  and  the  tion  was  agreed  to ;  and  it  was  also  resolved,  that 
heavy  burdens  thereby  brought  on  his  loyal  and  the  address  should  be  presented  on  the  1st  of 
affectionate  people,  he  would  be  graciously  March ;  when  his  majesty  returned  an  answer, 
pleased  to  listen  to  the  humble  prayer  and  advice  in  which  he  declared,  that  there  were  no  objects 
of  his  faithful  commons,  that  the  war  on  the  con-  nearer  to  bis  heart  than  the  ease,  happiness,  and 
tinent  of  North  America  might  no  longer  be  pur-  prosperity  of  his  people ;  that  the  house  of  corn- 
sued  for  the  impracticable  purpose  of  reducing  mons  might  be  assured,  that,  in  pursuance  of 
that  country  to  obedience  by  force;  and  expressing  their  advice,  he  should  take  such  measures  as 
their  hope  that  the  earnest  desire  and  diligent  should  appear  to  him  to  be  most  conducive  to 
exertion  to  restore  the  public  tranquillity,  of  which  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Great  Bn- 
they  had  received  his  majesty's  most  gracious  as-  tain  and  her  revolted  colon ie.'<,  so  esential  to  the 
flurances,  might,  by  a  happy  reconciliation  with  prosperity  of  both ;  and  that  his  efforts  should 
the  revolted  colonies,  be  forwarded  and  made  be  directed  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  against 
effectual ;  to  which  great  end,  his  majesty's  faith-  our  European  enemies,  until  such  a  peace  could 
ful  commons  would  be  ready  most  cheerfully  to  be  obtained  as  should  consist  with  the  interests 
g:ive  their  utmost  assistance.'  It  was  seconded  and  permanent  welfare  of  his  kingdoms.  Tliis 
by  lord  John  Cavendish,  who  remarked,  that  the  answer  being  not  thought  sufficiently  explicit,  it 
American  war  had  been  a  war  of  malice  and  re-  was  observed  by  general  Conway,  in  the  house 
•^Atment.  without  either  dignity  in  its  conduct,  of  commons,  on  the  4th  of  March,  that  he  hoped 
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he  ihould  be  supported  by  the  house  in  his  de-  jesty,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Eail 

sire  of  securing  tne  nation  against  the  possibility  Greenwicn,  within  the  county  of  Kent,  redden- 

of  a  doubt,  that  the  American  war  was  not  now  dum,  a  certain  rent  at  our  castle  of  East  Greok 

completely  concluded.     He  therefore  moved,  wich,  &c/    So  that  the  inhabitants  of  Aiuoia 

'That an  humble  address  should  be  presented  to  were,  in  fact,  by  the  nature  of  &eir  tenure,  i»- 

his  majesty,  to  return  his  majesty  tne  thanks  of  presented   in  parliament  by  the  knighti  of  tk 

that  house  for  his  gracious  answer  to  their  last  shire  for  the  couuty  of  Kent  I  This  curioos  legal 

address ;  that  house  being  convinced,  that  nothing  discovery,  that  the  American  colonies  were  put 

could,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  this  coun-  and  parcel  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwidi, 

tiy,  so  essentially  promote  those  great  objects  though  delivered  bv  the  learned  judge  with  all 

of  his  majesty's  paternal  care  for  his  people,  as  proper  gravity  and   solemnity,  yet  excited  so 

the  measure  which  his  faithful  commons  had  much  merriment  in  the  house,  that  it  was  vith 

most  humbly,  but  earnestly  recommended   to  gieat  difficulty,  for  some  time,  that  the  speaker 

his  majesty.      This  motion  was  unanimously  could  preserve  any  kind  of  order.    Lord  Nottb 

agreed   to ;     after    which   the   general    moved  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  own  administratioft 

'  That,  after  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  opi-  He  affirmed,  that  it  could  not  be  declared  witb 

uion  of  that  house,  in  their  humble  address  truth,  by  that  house,  that  the  national  calamitia 

presented  to  his  majesty  on  Friday  last,  and  his  originated  from  the  measures  of  the  present  adsor 

majesty's  assurance  of  his  gracious  intention,  nistration.    The  repeal  of  the  American  Stamp 

that  house  would   consider  as  enemies  to  his  act,  and  the  passing  of  the  declaratoiy  law,  tool 

majesty  and  thb  country,  all  those  who  should  place  before  his  entrance  into  office*    As  a  pn- 

endeavour  to  frustrate  his  majesty's  paternal  care  vate  member  of  parliament,  he  gave  his  vok  is 

tbr  the  ease  and  happiness  of  hb  people,  by  ad-  fieivor  of  both  ;  but,  as  a  minister,  he  was  not  tt- 

vising,  or  by  any  means  attempting,  the  farther  sponsible  for  either.   When  he  accepted  his  piMl, 

Srosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  the  times  were  scarcely  less  violent  than  the  dr- 
[orth  America,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  sent.  He  approached  the  helm  when  othen  had 
revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force.'  After  deserted  it ;  and,  standing  there,  he  had  used  bii 
some  debate,  tlie  motion  was  agreed  to  without  utmost  efforts  to  assist  his  countiy.  That  the  Amt- 
a  division.  rican  war  was  just  and  requisite,  and  prosecaied 
On  the  '6th  of  the  month,  after  a  number  of  for  the  purpuse  of  supporting  and  maintainog 
papers  had  been  read  in  the  house  of  peers  re-  the  rights  of  the  British  legislature,  was  a  post- 
lative  to  the  surrender  of  earl  Comwallis  and  the  tion,  for  the  truth  of  which  he  would  ever  coo- 
arm^  under  his  command,  the  two  following  tend.  As  to  peace,  he  not  only  wished  waA 
motions  were  made  by  the  duke  of  Chandos :  1.  eame8tl3^or  it,  but  also  for  the  formation  of  such  a 
'That  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  house,  that  tlie  ministry  as  might  at  once  prove  welcome  to  Uit 
immediate  cause  of  the  capture  of  the  army  un-  country,  and  with  unanimous  cordiality  co-ope 
der  earl  Comwallis,  in  Virginia,  appeared  to  rate  for  the  welfare  and  the  honor  of  the  state. 
have  been  the  want  of  a  sufficient  naval  force  to  It  was  not  an  attachment  to  the  honors  and  emd- 
oover  and  protect  the  same.'  2.  '  That  Uie  not  luments  of  office  which  had  kept  him  so  loo$  a 
covering  and  protecting  the  army  under  earl  place ;  and  he  should  disdain  to  throw  impedt- 
Cornwallis  in  a  proper  manner  was  highly  ments  in  the  way  of  any  honorable  and  salatan 
blameable  in  those  who  advised  and  planned  the  coalition  of  parties,  though  for  the  adjostoMK 
expedition.'  After  some  debate,  the  motions  were  of  an  administration  from  which  he  might  per- 
rejected,  upon  a  division,  by  a  majority  of  se-  ceive  himself  excludrd.  The  house  at  leo^ 
venty-two  to  thirty-seven.  Thus  the  ministry  divided  upon  the  (question,  when  there  appevvd 
still  kept  their  ground,  and,  with  the  most  asto-  for  it  227,  and  against  it  236 ;  so  that  there  «« 
nishing  resolution,  combated  the  powers  of  op-  a  majority  of  nine  in  &vor  of  administntMo. 
position.  Notwithstanding  this  seemingly  ^Toiable  dete^ 
The  unpopularity  of  lord  North  was  now  far-  mination,  it  was  so  well  known  that  the  miDB:i7 
ther  augmented  by  his  proposal  of  some  new  could  not  stand  their  ground,  that,  lour  div) 
taxes,  particularly  on  soap,  the  carriage  of  goods,  after,  a  similar  motion  to  that  made  by  Sir  Job 
and  places  of  entertainment.  On  the  15th  of  Rous,  was  to  have  been  made  by  the  caK  ^ 
MarcD,  it  was  moved  by  Sir  John  Rous,  that  Surrey;  but,  when  his  lordship  was  about  i^ 
*  the  nation  could  have  no  fiirther  confidence  in  rise  for  that  purpose,  lord  North  addressed  hxD- 
the  ministers  who  had  the  conduct  of  public  self  to  the  speaker,  and  endeavoured  to  gun  6e 
affairs.'  The  debate  was  remarkable  for  an  ar-  attention  ot  the  house.  Tliis  occasioned  srni 
gument,  in  the  affair  of  America,  perfectly  new  altercation,  many  members  insisting,  thattb«  ejH 
and  unprecedented.  Sir  James  Marriot  informed  of  Surrey  ought  to  be  heard  first  But  lord  No**! 
the  house,  that  though  it  had  been  frequenUy  observed,  that  as  he  understood  the  motion  to  be 
pretended,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  made  by  the  noble  earl  was  similar  to  that  msdc 
were  not  represented  in  the  British  parliament,  a  few  days  before,  and  the  object  of  which  «s 
yet  the  &ct  was  otherwise :  for  they  were  ac-  the  removal  of  the  ministers,  he  had  sach  ioCc- 
taally  represented.  The  first  colonisation,  bv  mation  to  communicate  to  the  house,  at  oa^ 
national  and  sovereign  authority,  he  remarked,  he  conceived,  render  any  such  motion  oaoecB 
was  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  sary.  He  could  with  authority  anare  the  bo«i^ 
The  grants  and  charters  made  of*^  those  lands,  that  his  majesty  had  come  to  a  fuUdetermiaat«)a 
and  of  all  the  sobseouent  colonies,  were  of  one  to  change  his  ministers.  Indeed,  tbos^  penocs 
tenor,  and  expressed  in  the  following  terms :  who  had  for  some  time  conducted  the  pc^ 
'To  have  and  to  hold  of  the  king  or  queen's  ma-  affairs  were  no  longer  his  m^jeily**  mtni^rs 
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They  were  not  now  to  be  considered  as  men  wind.    At  last  tbe  French  admiral,  De  Grasse, 
holcling  the  reins  of  govepment,  and  transacting  determined,  after  an  indecisive  action  on  the  9tb 
measures  of  state,  but  merely  remaining  to  do  of  April  1782,  to  stand  a  close  engagement 
their  official  duty,  till  other  ministers  were  ap-  with  his  formidable  antagonist  Rodney.    This 
pointed.    The  sooner  these  new  ministers  were  took  place  on  the  12th  of  April,  off  the  island  of 
appointed,  his  lordship  declared,  that,  in  his  Dominica.  The  British  fleet  consisted  of  thirty- 
opmion,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  public  seven  ships  of  the  line,  and  the  French  of  thirty- 
business,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  nation,  foiir.    The  action  commenced  at  seven  o'clock, 
He  returned  thanlu  to  the  house  for  the  many  in-  A.  M.  and  contined  with  unremitting  fiuy  till 
stances  of  favor  and  indulgence  which  he  had  half  past  six  P.M.    It  is  said  that  no  other  sig- 
received  from  them  during  ue  course  of  his  ad-  nal  was  made  by  the  admiral  but  the  general  one 
ministration ;  and  he  declved,  that  he  considered  for  action,  and  that  for  close  fight.    Sir  G.  Rod- 
himself  as  responsible,  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  ney  was  on,  board  the  Formidable,  a  ship  of 
for  every  circumstance  of  his  ministerial  con-  ninety  guns ;  and  the  count  De  Grasse  was  on 
duct,  and  that  he  should  be  ready  to  answer  to  board  3ie  Ville  de  Paris,  a  ship  of  110  guns, 
his  country  whenever  he  should  be  called  upon  which  was  a  present  to  the  French  king  from  the 
for  that  purpose.  city  of  Paris.    In  the  course  of  the  action,  the 
Tbe  earl  of  Surrey  informed  the  house,  that  Formidable  fired  nearly  eighty  broadsides ;  and, 
the  motion  which  he  intended  to  have  made  was  for  three  hours,  the  admiral's  ship  was  involved 
designed  to  declare  to  the  nation,  and  to  all  in  so  thick  a  cloud  of  smoke,  that  it  was  almost 
Europe,  that  the  ministry  were  not  dismissed  invisible  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  rest  of 
because  they  wanted  to  avoid  the  fatigues  of  the  fleet.     The  van  division  of  the  British  fleet 
office,  but  because  the  parliament  had  totally  was  commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  the 
withdrawn  firom  them  their  good  opinion  and  rear  division  by  rear-admiral  Drake.    But  the 
their  confidence,  and  were  determined  no  longer  decisive  turn  on  this  memorable  day  was  given 
to  permit  the  perpetration  of  those  violent  abuses  by  a  bold  manoeuvre  of  the  Formidable,  which 
of  their  trust,  to  which,  with  impTlniQr,  and  to  broke  the  French  line,  and  threw  them  into  coii« 
the  disgrace  and  detriment  of  the  state,  they  had  fosion.    The  first  French  ship  that  struck  was 
for  sucn  a  length  of  time  proceeded.    His  lord-  the  Cesar,  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  which,  at  the 
ship,  however,  in  consequence  of  tbe  declaration  time,  had  not  a  foot  of  canvas  without  a  shot- 
of  lord  North,  waived  his  intended  motion;  and,  hole.    Unfortunately,  soon  after  she  was  taken 
after  some  farther  debate,  the  house  adjourned,  possession  of,  she  took  fire  by  accident,  and  blew 
Thus  an  end  was  put  to  an  administiation  up.  The  Glorieux  and  the  Hector,  both  seventy- 
which  bad  for  so  long  been  obnoxious  to  a  great  four  gun  ships,  were  also  taken  by  the  British 
part  of  the  nation,  and  whose  removal  contributed  fleet,  together  with  the  Ardent  of  sixty-four  guns, 
very  much  to  allay  those  dangerous  ferments  by  It  was  a  very  close  and  hard  fought  action  on 
which  evciy  part  of  the  British  dominions  had  both  sides,  but  the  French  were  at  length  totally 
been  agitated.    Peace  now  became  as  much  the  defeated.  When  the  Ville  de  Paris  struck,  it  was 
object  of  ministry  as  war  had  been  formerly,  almost  dark.  There  were  5,500  troops  on  board 
Before  we  proceed  to  any  account  of  the  nego-  the  French  fleet,  and  the  havoc  among  these 
ciations  for  that  desirable  event,  it  is  necessary  was  very  great  On  the  19th,  a  squadron,  which 
to  take  notice  of  those  military  events  which  dis-  was  detached  from  the  main  fleet,  under  the 
posed  the  other  belligerent  powers  to  an  accom-  command  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  captured  tbe 
modation.    The  disaster  of  lord  Comwallis  had  Cato  and  the  Jason^  two  French  men  of  war  of 
produced  a  sincere  desire  of  being  at  peace  with  sixty-four  guns  each ;  with  the  Amiable  of  thir- 
America :  but  that  could  not  be  accomplished  ty-two  guns,  and  the  Ceres  of  eighteen.    About 
without  making  peace  with  Fiance  also;  and  the  same  time  the  fleet  under  admiral  Barrington 
that  power  was  haughty  and  elated  with  success,  took  fh>m  the  French,  off  Ushant,  the  Pegase  of 
Minorca  had  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  seventy-four  guns,  the  Actionaire  of  sixty-four, 
Spaniards  :  and  though  the  capture  of  a  few  and  ten  sail  of  vessels  under  their  convoy.    It 
miserable  invalids,  attended  with  such  extreme  was  universally  allowed,  that,  in  this  engage- 
difficulty  as  the  Spaniards  experienced  (see  Mi-  ment,  the  French,  notwithstanding  their  defeat, 
vobca),  ought  rather  to  have  intimidated  them  behaved  with  tbe  greatest  valor.     De  Giasse 
than  otherwise,  they  projected  the  most  impor-  himself  did  not  surrender  till  400  of  his  people 
tant  further  conmiesU     Nothing  less  than  the  were  killed,  and  only  himself  and  two  others  re- 
reduction  of  the  British  West  India  Islands  be-  mained  without  a  wound.    The  captain  of  the 
came  the  object  of  the  allies ;  and  there  was  too  Caesar  after  bis  ensign  staff  was  shot  away,  and 
roach  reason  to  suppose  that  this  object  was  the  ship  almost  battered  to  pieces,  caused  his 
within  their  reach,    in  the  beginning  of  1782  colors  to  be  nailed  to  the  mast,  and  thus  con- 
the  islands  of  Nevis  and  St.  Christopher  were  tinned  fighting  till  he  was  killed.    The  vessel, 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  French  admiral,  when  taken,  was  a  mere  wreck.    Other  French 
and    the    marquis   de    Bouille.    Jamaica  was  officers  behaved  in  the  same  manner.  The  valor 
narked  out  as  the  next  victim;  but  an  end  of  of  the  British  requires  no  encomium :  it  was  evi- 
all  these  aspiring  hopes  was  fast  approaching,  dent  from  their  success.     The  admiral  was  cre- 
The  advantages  hitherto  gained  by  the  French  in  ated  an   Englbh  peer  by  the  title  of  baron 
their  naval  engagements  with  the  British  fleet,  Rodney,  of  Rodney  Stoke,  in  the  county  of 
had  often  proceeded  from  their  keeping  at  a  Somerset.    Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  also  create  1 
frreat  distance  during  the  thne  of  action,  and  from  baron  Hood  of  Catherington,  in  the  kingdom  of 
their  good  fortune  and  dexterity  in  gaining  the  Ireland ;  and  rear-admiral  Drake,  and  captain 
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Afiiecky  ^ere  created  baronets  of  Great  Britain,  defended  only  by  360  men,  wiio,  being  attacked 
The  count  De  Grasse,  after  his  defeat,  was  re-  by  5000,  could  make  i^o  resistance.  Some  set- 
ceived  on  board  the  Barfleur  man  of  war,  and  tlements  on  the  Musqvito  shore  were  also  takeu 
landed  at  Jamaica,,  where  he  was  treated  with  by  the  Spaniards;  but  the  Bay  men,  assisted  by 
great  respect  After  continuing  there  some  time^  their  negroes,  bravely  retook  some  of  them ;  and 
he  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  accommodated  having  formed  a  little  army  with  the  Indiabs  in 
at  the  Royal  Hotel' in  Pall-Mali.  His  sword,  these  parts,  headed  by  colonel  Despanl,  they 
which  he  had  delivered  up  to  admiral  Rodney,  attacked  and  carried  the  posts  on  the  Buck  RiTer, 
was  returned  to  him  by  the  king.  This  etiquette  making  prisoners  of  about  800  Spanish  troops, 
enabled  him  to  appear  at  court,  where  he  was  The  great  disaster  which  befel  this  power,  how- 
received  by  their  majesties  and  the  royal  family  ever,  was  their  fiulure  before  Gibraltar,  which 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank,  and,  from  the  happened  in  September,  1782,  with  suchcircum- 
time  of  his  arrival  in  London  to  his  departure  on  stances  of  horror  and  destructioD  as  evinced  tiie 
the  12th  of  August  1782,  was  visited  by  many  absurdity  of  persisting  in  the  enterprise.  See 
persons  of  distinction.  GrBR altar. 

Though  the  designs  of  the  French  against  All  parties  to  the  war  were  at  length  desirous 
Jamaica  were  now  effectoally  frustrated,  the  to  put  an  end  to  it  We  have  already  noticed 
victory  was  not  followed  by  those  beneficial  con-  the  events  which  led  to  the  removal  of  lord  North 
sequences  which  many  expected.  None  of  the  and  the  other  ministers,  who,  for  so  long  a  tiroe^ 
British  islands  which  had  been  taken  by  the  had  directed  the  public  measures  of  this  countiy. 
(<^rench  in  the  West  Indies  were  recaptured;  Hismajesty,it  was  said,  exprened,  on  this  occa- 
some  of  the  ships  which  were  taken  by  ad-  sion,  considerable  agitation  of  mind ;  and  the 
miral  Rodney  were  afterwards  lost  at  sea  ;  par-  members  of  opposition  would  form  no  coalition 
ticularly  the  Ville  de  Paris,  the  Glorieux,  and  with  any  of  Uie  old  ministry,  except  the  lord 
the  Hector.  A  British  man  of  war,  the  Centaur,  chancellor.  On  the  27th  and  30di  of  March, 
of  seventy-four  guns,  was  also  sunk,  in  lat.  48°  1782,  ihe  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  appointed 
33'  and  long.  43^  20',  on  the  24th  September,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  lord  John  Cavendish 
1782,  in  consequence  of  the  disabled  state  to  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  the  eail  of  Shel- 
which  it  was  reduced  by  violent  storms ;  and  the  bume  and  Mr.  Fox  principal  secretaries  of  state; 
lives  of  captain  Inglefield  the  commander,  and  lord  Camden  president  or  the  council ;  the  duke 
ten  other  officers  and  seamen,  were  only  pre-  of  Richmond  master  of  the  ordnance ;  the  dnke 
served  by  their  gettine  on  board  a  pinnace,  of  Grafton  lord  privy  seal;  admiral  Keppel  first 
The  Jamaica  homeward  bound  fleet  was  also  lord  of  the  admiralty;  general  Conway  coo- 
dispersed  this  year  by  a  hurricane  off  the  mander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Great  Britain; 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  when  the  Ramillies  of  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  secretary  at  war;  Mr. 
seventy-four  guns,  and  several  merchantmen,  Burkepaymasterof  the  forces;  and  colonel  Bane 
foundered.  The  British  navy  also  sustained,  treasurer  of  the  navy.  Other  offices  and  honon 
about  this  time,  a  considerable  loss  at  home,  by  were  likewise  conferred  on  different  mtmheri 
the  Royal  George,  of  100  guns,  being  overset  of  the  opposition;  and  some  were  raised  to  the 
and  sunk  at  Portsmouth.  This  melancholy  acci-  peerage,  particularly  admiral  Keppel,  Sir  Fletcher 
dent,  which  happened  on  the  29th  August,  was  Korton,  and  Mr.  Dunning.  The  first  business 
occasioned  by  a  partial  heel  being  given  to  the  of  course,  in  which  tiie  ministry  engaged,  was 
ship,  with  a  view  to  cleanse  and  sweeten  ^her ;  the  taking  such  measures  as  were  proper  to  tfkfi 
but  the  guns  on  one  side  being  removed  to  the  a  general  peace.  Accordingly,  tne  empress  o^ 
other,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  Russia  having  offered  her  mediation  to  reitore 
her  lower  deck  ports  being  not  lashed  in,  the  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Mr. 
ship  thwarted  on  one  side  with  a  squall  from  the  secretary  I'ox  wrote  a  letter  to  M.  SimoliD,  the 
north-west,  filled  with  water,  and  sunk  in  the  Russian  minister  in  London,  informing  bim  that 
space  of  three  minutes.  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  his  majesty  was  ready  to  negociale  on  the  terms 
a  very  meritorious  officer,  other  officers,  upwards  and  conditions  of  the  peace  which  was  made  in 
of  400  seamen,  and  200  women,  besides  many  1674;  and  that,  in  order  to  fticilitate  such  a 
children,  perished  in  her.  Thus  the  prosecution  treaty,  be  was  willing  to  give  immediate  orders 
of  the  war  seemed  to  be  attended  with  endless  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  But  the  states  o( 
disasters  and  difficulties.  Holland  did  not  appear  inclined  to  a  sepaiaie 

In  the  beginning  of  May  an  expedition  was  peace :  negociations  for  a  general  peace  were 

undertaken,  by  the  French,  to  the  remote  and  now  indeed  commenced  at. Paris, 

inhospitable   regions  of  Hudson's  Bay  ;  and,  Mr.  Granville  was  invested  with  full  poveis 

though  no  force  existed  in  that  place  capable  of  to  treat  with  all  the  parties  at  war ;  and  ^ 

making  any  resistance,  a  seventy-four  gun  ship  directed  to  propose  the  independency  of  tbethi^ 

and  two  thirty-six  gun  frigates  were  employed  on  teen  united  provinces  of  America,  in  tbe  firs» 

the  service.  The  loss  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  com-  instance.     Admiral  Digby  and  general  Carietoo 

pany,  on  this  occasion,  amounted  to  £500,000,  were  also  directed  to  acquaint  the  American  cm>- 

Dut  the  humanity  of  the  French  commander  was  gress  with  the  pacific  views  of  the  British  coait 

conspicuous,  in  leaving  a  sufficient  quantity  of  and  with  the  offer  that  was  made  to  acknofdedgc 

provisions  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  for  the  use  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States.    Bat, 

the  British  who  had  fled  at  his  approach.  Another  before  this  work  of  pacification  had  made  asy 

expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards  to  considerable  progress,  the  new  ministry  sustained 

the  Bahama  Islands,  where  a  like  easy  conquest  an  irreparable  loss  (Julv  1782)  by  the  death  fd 

was  obtained.    The  island  of  Providence  was  the  marquis  of  Rockinguam.     Even  before  this 
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evenly  considerable  appieliensions  were  enter-  but  with  that  spirit  of  conciliation  which,  on  the 
tained  of  their  want  of  union;  but,  on  the  death  return  of  the  blessing  of  peace,  should  uniTer* 
of  that  nobleman,  the  earl  of  Sbelburne,  who  sally  prevail.  It  was  understood  that  no  futui^ 
succeeded  him  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  proved  confiscations  should  be  made,  nor  prosecutions 
so  disagreeable  to  some  of  his  colleagues,  that  commenced  against  any  person,  or  body  of 
Mr.  Fox,  lord  John  Cavendish,  Mr.  Burke,  and  men,  on  account  of  the  part  which  he  or  they 
some  others,  instantly  resigned.  Others,  how-  had  taken  in  the  present  war ;  and  that  those 
ever,  though  little  attached  to  the  earl,  kept  their  who  might  be  in  confinement  on  such  a  charge, 
places,  and  his  lordship  found  means  to  attach  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in 
to  his  interest  Mr.  Pitt,  son  of  the  late  earl  of  America,  should,  together  witli  all  prisoners,  be 
Chatham.  Though  then  in  an  early  stage  of  immediately  set  at  liberty.  The  navigation  of 
life,  iais  gentleman  had  distinguished  himself  the  river  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean, 
greatly  in  parliament,  and  was  now,  at  the  age  of  was  to  remain  for  ever  free  and  open  to  the  sub- 
twenty-three,  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  office  jects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  seceding  United  States.  In  fine,  it  vras  agreed,  that  if  any 
members  of  the  cabinet  were  at  great  pains  to  place  or  territory  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  or 
explain  their  motives  to  the  house  for  taking  thb  to  the  United  States,  should  be  conquered  by  the 
step.  These  were  in  general  a  suspicion  that  armsof  either  before  the  arrival  of  the  provisional 
matters  would  be  managed  difierenUy  from  the  articles  in  America,  it  should  be  restored  with- 
plan  they  had  proposed  while  in  office,  and  par-  out  compensation  or  difficulty, 
ticularly  that  the  American  independence  would  In  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
not  be  allowed ;  but  this  was  positively  denied  it  was  agreed,  that  Newfoundland  should  remain 
at  the  time :  and  with  truth,  as  appeared  by  the  with  England,  as  before  the  commencement  of 
event.  No  obstruction,  however,  arose  to  the  the  war ;  and,  to  prevent  disputes  about  boun^ 
general  pacification,  and  as  early  as  30th  Novem-  daries,  it  was  accorded  that  the  French  fishery 
ber,  1782,  the  articles  of  a  provisional  treaty  were  should  begin  from  Cape  St.  John  on  the  eastern 
settled  between  Britain  and  America.  By  these  side,  and,  going  rouna  by  the  north,  should  have 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  people  of  the  United  for  its  boundary  Cape  Bay  on  the  western  side. 
States  should  continue  to  enjoy,  without  moles-  The  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  which  had 
talion,  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  been  taken  in  September,  1778,  were  ceded  in 
grand  bank,  and  on  all  the  other  banks  of  New-  full  right  to  France.  The  French  were  to  con- 
KHindland ;  and  that  they  should  likewise  exer-  tinue  to  fish  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  con- 
cise  and  continue  that  same  privilege  in  the  forroably  to  the  fiflh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  every  other  place  The  king  of  Great  Britain  was  to  restore  to 
in  the  sea,  where  the  inhabitants  used  heretofore  France  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  and  to  cede  and 
to  fish.  They  were  likewise  \p  have  liberty  to  guarantee  to  her  that  of  Tobavo.  The  king  of 
take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  France  was  to  surrender  to  Great  Britain  the 
of  Newfoundland  as  British  seamen  shall  resort  islands  of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines,  St.  Vin- 
to ;  but  not  to  cure  or  diy  them  on  that  island :  cent,  Dominica,  St.  Christopher's,  Nevisi  and 
to  possess  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  coasts,  Montserrat.  The  river  of  Senegal  and  its  depen- 
bays,  and  creeks  of  all  the  other  dominions  of  dencies,  with  the  forts  of  St.  Louis,  Podor,  Ga- 
his  Britannic  majesty  in  America ;  and  to  cure  lam,  Arguin,  and  Portendic,  were  to  be  given  to 
and  dry  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  har-  France ;  and  the  island  of  Goree  was  to  be  re- 
hours,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Masdalen  stored  to  it.  Fort  James  and  the  river  Gambia 
Islands,  and  Labrador.  But  it  was  agreed  that,  were  guaranteed  to  his  Britannic  majesty ;  and 
after  such  places  should  be  settled,  this  right  the  gum  trade  was  to  remain  in  the  same  con- 
could  not  be  legally  put  in  practice,  without  the  dition  as  before  the  commencement  of  ho»- 
consent  of  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors.  It  tilities.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  was  to  restore 
was  accorded,  that  creditors  upon  either  side  to  his  most  Christian  majesty  all  the  establish- 
should  meet  with  no  impediment  in  the  prose-  ments  which^belonged  to  him  at  the  breaking  out 
potion  of  their  claims :  that  the  congress  should  of  the  war  on  the  coast  of  Orixa  and  in  Bengal, 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  legislatures  of  the  with  the  liberty  to  surround  Chandemagor  with 
respective  states,  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  a  ditch  for  draining  the  waters ;  and  became 
all  estates  and  properties  which  had  been  confis-  engaged  to  secure  to  the  subjects  of  France  in 
cated, '  belonging  to  real  British  subjects,  and  that  part  of  India,  and  on  the  coast  of  Orixa, 
of  the  estates  and  properties  of  persons  resident  Coromandel,  and  Malabar,  a  safe,  free,  and  inde- 
in  districts  in  the  possession  of  his  majesty's  pendent  trade,  either  as  private  traders,  or  under 
aims,  and  who  had  not  borne  arms  against  t|^  the  direction  of  a  company.  Pondicherry,  as 
United  States.  It  was  resolved  that  persons  of  well  as  Karical,  was  to  be  rendered  back  to 
any  description  should  have  free  liberty  to  go  to  France ;  and  his  Britannic  majesty  was  to  give, 
anypartwnatsoeverofany  of  the  thirteen  United  as  a  dependency  round  Pondicherry,  the  two 
States,  and  remain  in  it  for  twelve  months  unmo-  districts  of  Valanour  and  Bahour;  and,  as  a 
lested  in  their  endeavours  to  recover  such  of  their  dependency  round  Kancal,  the  four  contiguous 
estates,  rights,  and  properties  as  might  not  have  Magans.  The  French  were  again  to  enter  into 
been  confiscated ;  and  it  was  concerted,  that  the  the  possession  of  Mahe,  and  of  the  comptoir  at 
congress  should  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Surat. 

sereral  states  a  revision  of  all  acts  or  laws  re-       The  allies  of  France  and  Great  Britain  were 

f^axding  the  premises,  so  as  to  render  them  per-  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  present  pacifica- 

lectly  consistent,  notonly  with  justice  and  equity,  tion;  and  the  term  of  four  months  was  to  be 
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allowed  them,  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  Great  Britain.  Eighteen  months  from  the  date 
decision.  In  the  event  of  their  aversion  from  of  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  wei? 
peace,  no  assistance  on  .either  side  was  to  be  to  be  allowed  to  the  subjects  of  the  latter,  wbo 
given  to  them.  Great  Britain  renounced  every  had  settled  in  the  island  of  Minorca  and  in  the 
claim  with  respect  to  Dunkirk.  Commissioners  two  Fioridas,  to  sell  their  estates,  to  recover  their 
were  to  be  appointed  respectively  bv  the  two    debts,  and  to  transport  their  persons  and  efiecti, 

nations,  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  tneir  com-  without  being  restrained  upon  account  of  their 

merce,  and  to  concert  new  arrangements  of  trade  religion,  or  on  any  other  pretence  whatsoever, 

on  the  footing  of  mutual  conTenience.    All  con-  except  that  of  debts  and  prosecutions  for  crimes. 

quests  on  either  side,  in  any  part  of  the  world  His  Britannic  majesty,  was  at  the  same  time  to 

whatsoever,  not  mentioned  nor  alluded  to  in  the  have  the  power  to  cause  all  the  effects  that  might 

present  treaty,  were  to  be  restored  without  difii-  belong  to  him  in  East  Florida,  whether  artillery 

culty,  and  without  requiring  compensation.     It  or  others,  to  be  carried  away.    The  liberty  of 

was  determined  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  cuttmg  logwood,  in  a  district  of  which  the  boun- 

should  order  the  evacuation  of  the  islands  of  St.  daries  were  to  be  ascertained,  without  molest- 

Pierre  and  Miquelon,  three  months  after  the  ation,wa9  permitted  to  Great  Britain.    Thekin^ 

ratification  of  the  preliminary  treaty ;  and  that,  of  Spain  was  to  restore  the  islands  of  Providence, 

if  possible,  before  the  expiration  of  the  same  and  the  Bahamas,  without  exception,  in  the  coo- 

Seriod,  he  should  relinquish  all  connexion  with  dition  in  which  they  were  when  they  were  cod- 
t  Lucia  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Goree  in  quered  by  his  arms.    All  other  conquests  oi 
Africa.    It  was  stipulated,  in  like  manner,  that  territories  and  countries  upon  either  side,  oot 
his  Britannic  majesty  should,  at  the  end  of  three  included  in  the  present  articles,  were  to  be  mo- 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  or  tuallyrestored^vrithout  difficulty  or  compensation. 
^M)oner,  enter  into  the  possession  of  the  islands  of  The  epoch  for  the  restitutions  to  be  made  and 
Grenada    and    the    Grenadines,    St.   Vincent,  for  the  evacuations  to  take  place,  the  legulatioBs 
Dominica,  St.  Christopher's,  Nevis,  and  Mont-  for  the  release  of  prisoners  and  for  the  cessation 
serrat.    France  was  to  be  put  into  possession  of  of  captures,  were  exactly  the  same  as  those 
the  towns  and  comptoirs  which  were  to  be  re-  which  have  already  been  related,  as  stipulated 
stored  to  her  in  the  East  Indies,  and  of  the  terri-  in  the  preliminary  articles  with  France, 
tories  Which  were  to  serve  as  dependencies  round        8.  HUtay  of  Great  Britain  from  the  peace 
Pondicherry  and    round   Karical,  six  months  0^1783  to  the  war  q/"  1793. — No  sooner  were 
after  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty;  and,  these  articles  ratified  and  laid  before  pariia- 
at  the  termination  of  the  same  term,  she  was  to  ment,    than   the  most  vehement  declamations 
restore  the  towns  and  districts  which  her  arms  against  ministry  took  place.      Never  had  the 
might  have  taken  from  the  English  or  their  allies  administration   of    lord    North    himself  been 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.     Each  crown  was  arraigned    with    more    asperity  of    language, 
respectively  to  reimburse  the  sums  which  had  The  ministry  defended  tliemselves  with  great 
been  advanced  for  the  maintenance  of  their  pri-  resolution ;  but  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  the 
soners  by  the  country  where  they  had  been  de-  censure  of  parliament.    An  address  without  any 
tained,  according    to    attested    and   authentic  amendment  was  indeed  carried  in  the  house  of 
vouchers.    With  a  view  to  prevent  every  dis-  lords  by  seventy-two  to  fifty-nine ;   but   in  the 
pute  and  complaint,  on  account  of  prizes  which  lower  house  it  was  lost  by  224  to  208.    On  tbt 
might  be  maae  at  sea,  after  the  signiqg  of  the  21st  of  February  some  resolutions  were  moved 
preliminary  articles,  it  was  mutually  settled  and  in  the  house  of  commons  by  lord  John  Caren- 
understood,  that  the  vessels  and  effects  which  dish,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  were,  that 
might  be  taken  in  the  channel,  and  in  the  North  the  concessions  made  by  Britain  were  greater 
Seas,  after  the  space  of  twelve  days,  to  be  com-  than  its  adversaries  had  a  right  to  expect;  and 
puted  from  the  ratification  of  the  preliminary  that  the  house  would  take  the  case  of  the  Ame- 
articles,  were  to  be  restored  upon  each  side ;  rican    loyalists    into    consideration.    The   last 
that  the  term  should  be  one  month  from  the  motion  indeed  his  lordship  consented  to  waive ; 
Channel  and  the  North  Seas,  as  far  as  the  Ca-  but  all  the  rest  were  carried  against  ministry  by 
nary  Islands  inclusively,  whether  in  the  ocean  or  207  to  190.    These  proceedings,  however,  coald 
the  Mediterranean ;  two  months  from  the  Canary  make  no  alteration  with  regard  to  the  treaty, 
Islands  as  far  as  the  equinoctial  line  or  equator ;  which  had  already  been  ratified  by  all  the  coo- 
and  lastly,  five  months  without  exception  in  all  tending  powers,* the  Dutch  only  excepted.'  The 
other  parts  of  the  world.     Thes^  preliminary  terms  offered  them  were  a  renewal  ot  tiie  treaty 
articles  of  peace  were  concluded  at  Versailles  on  of  1674 :  which,  though  the  most  advantageous 
the  20th  January,  1783,  between  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  they  could  expect,  were  positively  refosed  at  thai 
minister   plenipotentiary  on  the   part  of   his  time.    Afterwards  they  offered  to  accept  the 
Britannic  majesty,  and  the  comte  de  Vergennes,  terms  they  had  formerly  refused ;  but  the  com- 
the  minister  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  the  pliment  was  then  returned,  by  a  refusal  on  the 
king  of  France.  part  of  Great  Britain.    When  the  prelimiitaiy 
At  the  same  time  the  p^liminary  articles  of  articles  were  settled  with  the  court  of  France 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  were  and  Spain,  a  suspension  of  arms  took  place  with 
also  concluded  at  Versailles,  between  Mr.  Fitz-  Holland  also ;  but,  though  the  definitive  anao^ 
herbert  and  the  comte  d'Aranda,  the  minister  ments  with  the  other  powers  were  finally  coo- 
plenipotentiary  for  the  Spanish  monarph.    His  eluded  by  September,  the  preliminary  articles 
Catholic  majesty  was  to  keep    the  island  of  were  only  then  settled  with  Holland.  The  terms 
Minorca ;  and  was  to  retain  West  Florida.     East  were  a  general  restitution  of  all  places  taken  0!» 
Florida  was  to  be  ceded  to  him  by  the  king  of  both  sides  during  the  war,  excepliiig  the  settle- 
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ment  rvf  Negapatam  in  the  East  Indies,  which  would  have  only  served  to  disgrace  m.    It  was 
was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Britain, unless  an  vet  the  only  achievement  in  our  power;  for,  to 
equivalent  was  eiven  on  the  part  of  Holland,  nave  hazarded  an  engagement,  would  have  been 
The  navigation  of  the  eastern  seas  was  to  remain  equivalent  to  a  surrender  of  the  kingdom.    Nei« 
free  and  unmolested  to  all  the  British  shipping,  ther,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  state  of  our  army 
The  other  articles  concerned  only  the  exchange  to  be  considered  as  formidable.    New  levies 
of  prisoners,  and  such  other  matters  as  are  com-  could  not  be  raised  in  a  depopulated  country, 
mon  to  all  treaties.  We  might  send  upon  an  offensive  scheme  5000  or 
An  end  was  now  put  to  the  most  dangerous  6000  men :  and  what  expectation  could  be  ez- 
war  in  which  Britain  bad  been  hitherto  engaged ;  cited  by  a  force  of  this  kind?    To  have  with- 
and    in  which,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  drawn  troops  from  America  was  a  critical  game, 
combination  against  her,  she  still  remained  in  a  There  were  no  transports  in  which  they  might 
state  of  superiority  to  all  her  enemies.    At  that  be  embarked ;  and  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
time,  and  ever  since,  it  has  appeared,  how  much  embark  them,  in  what  miraculous  manner  were 
politicians  were  mistaken,  wno  imagined  that  they  to  be  protected  against  the  fleets  of  the 
the  prosperity  of  Britain  depended  in  a  great  enemy?    As  to  our  finances,  they  were  melan- 
measure  on  her  colonies :  though,  for  a  number  choly.    Let  the  immense  extent  of  our  debts  be 
of  years,  she  had  not  only  been  deprived  of  weighed ;  let  our  resources  be  considered ;  and, 
these  colonies,  but  opposed  by  them  with  all  let  us- then  ask,  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
their  force;  though  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  sequence  of  the  protraction  of  the  war?    It 
three  of  the  greatest  powers  in  Europe,  and  would  have  endangered  the  bankruptcy  of  public 
looked  upon  with  an  invidious  eye  by  all  the  faith ;  and  this  bankruptcy,  it  is  obvious,  if  it 
rest;  the  injury  inflicted  on  her  enemies  still  had  come  upon  us,  mignt  have  dissolved  all  the 
greatlv  exceeded  that  she  had  received.    Their  ties  of  government,  and  have  operated  to  the 
trade  by  sea  was  almost  ruined ;  and,  on  com-  general  ruin.    To  accept  the  peace  on  the  terras 
paring  the  loss  of  ships  on  both  sides,  the  balance  already  related,  or  to  continue  the  war,  was  the 
m  &vor  of  Britain  was  twenty-eight  ships  of  only  alternative  in  the  power  of  ministers.  Such 
the  line  and  thirty-seven  frigates,  carrying  in  all  was  the  ultimatum  of  France.    At  the  same  time, 
nearly  2000  Euns.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  however,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
the  state  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  been  peace  obtained  was  better  than  could  have  been 
really  such,  that  a  much  longer  continuance  of  expected  from  the  lowness  of  our  condition, 
tlie  war  would  have  been  impracticable.    In  the  We  had  acknowl^ged  the  American  independ« 
debates,  which  were  kept  up  with  the  greatest  enoe;  but  what  was  that  but  an  empty  form? 
violence  on  account  of  the  peace,  Mr.  Pitt  exhi-  We  had  ceded  /lorida;   but  had  we  not  ob- 
bited  our  situation  with  great  energy  and  strength  tamed  the  islands  of  Providence  and  the  Baha 
of  argument  '  It  was  in  vain,'  he  said, '  to  Ixmt  mas  ?    We  had  granted  an  extent  of  fishery  on 
of  the  strength  of  our  navy ;  we  had  not  more  the  coast  of  Newfoundland ;   but  bad  we  not 
than  100  sail  of  the  line :  but  the  fleet  of  France  established  an  exclusive  right  to  the  most  valu- 
and  Spain  amounted  to  nearly  140  ships  of  the  able  banks  ?    We  have  restored  St.  Lucia,  and 
line.   Seventy-two  ships  of  the  line  were  to  have  given  up  Tobago  :  but  had  we  not  regained 
acted  against  Jamaica.    Admiral  Pigot  had  only  Granada,  Dominica,  St.  Christophers,  Nevis, 
forty-six  sail  to  support  it;  and  it  was  a  fiivorite  and  Montserrat ?    And  had  we  not  rescued  Jap 
maxim,  of  many  members  of  the  house,  that  maica  from  inevitable  danger?    In  Africa  we 
defensive  war  must  terminate  in  certain  ruin,  had  given  up  Goree ;  but  Goree  was  the  grave 
It  was  not  possible  that  admiral  Pigot  could  of  our  countrymen ;  and  we  had  secured  Foit 
have  acted  offensively  against  the  islands  of  the  James  and  the  river  Gambia,  the  best  and  the 
enemy ;  for  lord  Rodney,  when  flushed  with  vie-  most  healthy  settlement.    In  Europe  we  bad 
tory,  did  not  dare  to  attack  them.     Would  relinquished  Minorca ;  but  Minorca  is  not  ten- 
admiral  Pigot  have  recovered  by  arms,  what  the  able  in  war,  and  in  peace  it  must  be  supported 
ministers  had  regained  by  negociation  :  with  a  at  a  ruinous  expense.    We  had  permitted  the 
superior  fleet  against  him,  and  in  its  sight,  is  it  reparation  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk :  but  Dun- 
to  be  conceived  that  he  could  have  taken  Gre-  kirk  could  only  be  an  object  when  ships  of  a  far 
uada,  Dominica,  St.  Christophers,  Nevis,  and  inferior  draught  to  the  present  were  in  use ;  the 
Montserrat  ?    On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  more  change  in  the  operations  of  naval  war  had  taken 
than  probable  that  the  campaign  in  the  West  away  its  importance.    In  the  East  Indies  ces- 
Indies  mu?t  have  terminatea  in  the  loss  of  Ja-  sions  had  been  made ;  but  let  it  be  remarked 
maica  ?    In  the  east,  it  was  true  that  the  services  that  these  cessions  are  inconsiderable  in  them- 
of  Sir  Edward  Hughes  had  been  highly  extolled ;  selves,  and  could  not  be  protected  by  us  in  the 
bnt  he  could  only  be  commended  for  a  merely  event  of  hostilities.    In  fine,  it  was  objected  that 
defensive  resistance.    Victory  seemed  to  be  out  we  had  abj&ndoned  the  unhappy  loyalists  to  their 
of  the  question ;  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  implacable  enemies.  What  is  this  but  to  impute 
prevent  the  disembarkation  of  a  powerful  Euro*  to  congress,  by  anticipation,  a  violence  which 
pean  armament,  which  had  joined  itself  to  Hyder  common  decency  forbids  us  to  expect  ?     But  let 
Ally,  and  threatened  the  desolation  of  the  Car-  it  be  considered,  that  the  principle  of  assisting 
natic:    See  Hindostan.    At  home,  and  in  our  these  unfortunate  men  would  not  have  justified 
own  seas,  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  would  have  ministeis  to  have  continued  the  war.    And  let 
been  nearly  double  to  ours.    We  might  have  it  be  considered,  that  a  contiimation  of  the  war 
seized  the  intervals  of  their  cruise,  and  paraded  would  not  have  procured  them  any  certain  in- 
thp  channel  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  that  parade  demnity.    The  accumulation  of  our  distresses 
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mutt  have  added  to  theirs.  A  year  or  two  hence  ceming  the  exclusire  right  of  the  parliament 

hiirder  terina  of  peace  might  have  heen  forced  and  courts  of  Ireland  in  matters  of  legislation 

upon  our  acceptance.  Their  hie  then  roust  have  and  judicature ;  and  for  preventing  any  writ  of 

been  desperate  indeed  I    But  as  matters  were  error,  or  appeal,  from  any  of  his  majesty's  coojts 

now  situated,  there  were  hopes  of  mercy  and  in  that  kingdom,  from  being  received,  heard, 

reconciliation.'  and  adjudged  in  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  in 

Having  thus  g^ven  as  full  an  account,  as  our  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.'    The  cause  of 

limits  would  allow,  of  the  great  national  events,  introducing  this  bill  was  as  follows : — ^When  the 

to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1783,  we  shall  establishment  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  inde- 

Dow  advert  to  some  otoers,  which,  though  of  pendence  of  Ireland  was  under  the  consideration 

sufficient  importance  to  deserve  notice,  could  of  the  late  ministry,  two  methods  of  doing  it  had 

not  have  been  mentioned  earlier,  without  inter-  been  suggested  :  the  one  by  renouncing  what 

rupting  the  narrative.    Under  the  article  Dock-  England  held  to  be  a  right,  but  was  ready  to  give 

YARD  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  attempt  up :  the  other  by  declaring  that  England,  though 

of  Aitken,  or  John  the  Painter,  on  the  public  it  bad  exercised,  had  never  been  legally  pos- 

works  at  Portsmouth.    This,  it  seems,  was  the  sesssed  of  this  right  The  former  of  these  mcxles, 

mere  political  enthusiasm  of  a  wretched  vaga-  it  was  said,  might  give  offence  to  the  people  of 

bond.    It  appeared,  however,  that  the  French  Ireland,  who  insisted  that  England  had  never 

court  were  very  well  acquainted  with  many  par-  possessed  any  such  right:  and,  to  the  latter  mode 

ticulara  relating  to  the  state  of  this  kingdom,  of  renunciation,  it  was  apprehended  that  the 

and  the  movements  of  our  squadrons,  which  parliament  of  Great  Britam  would  never  con- 

ought  to  have  been  kept  secret.    The  sources  of  sent.    The  measure  of  a  simple  repeal  of  the 

this  information  were  first  detected   in  June  declaratory  act  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  was 

1780.    One  Ratcliffe,  master  of  a  cutter,  had  therefore  adopted,  as  best  suited  to  the  spirit'of 

been  hired  by  Mr.  Rogere,  to  carry  packets  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  the  dignity  of  the 

France,  for  which  he  was  to  be  paid  £20  each  British  parliament.    After  this,  the  parliament 

time,  and  to  have  £100  besides  at  a  certain  of  Ireland  proceeded  to  exprcise  their  le«:islativo 

period.    Apprehending  at  last,  however,  that  he  nowers,  by  enacting  laws  for  regulating  dieir 

might  incur  some  danger  by  continuing  thi'  judicial  proceedings,  and  for  confining  the  deci- 

employment,  he  gave  information  of  what  was  sions  o' property  to  their  own  courts  of  law,  with 

going  on,  to  one  Mr.  Steward,  a  merchant  of  power  ot  appeal  to  the  house  of  lords  in  Ireland 

Sandwich,  by  whom  his  last  packet  was  carried  only.    Affairs  were  proceeding  in  this  amicable 

to  the  secretary  of  state.    After  being  opened  manner,  when  a  cause  that  had  been  removed 

and  sealed  up  again,  it  was  returned,  and  Rat-  by  writ  of  error  from  Ireland  to  the  court  of 

cliffe  was  directed  to  carry  it  to  France  as  for-  king's  bench  in  England,  long  before  the  repeal 

merlv.    At  last,  by  his  complaining  to  Rogere  had  been  in  agitation,  and  which  the  judge  by 

that  he  had  not  been  paid  £100  according  to  the  rules  of  the  court  viras  obliged  to  determine, 

promise,  a  meeting  was  procured,  in  which  it  was  brought  to  a  decision.     This  unlucky  acci- 

appeared  that  the  person  who  gave  intelligence  dent  was  eagerly  laid  hold  on  by  many  in  Ire- 

to  the  enemy,  was  M.  Henry  de  la  Motte,  a  land,  and  the  jealousy  they  attempted  to  spread 

French  gentleman   residing  in  London.      On  was  improved  by  the  oritisn  ministry,  who  seized 

searching  his  house,  in  his  absence  from  home,  the  opportunity  to  show,  from  this  instance,  that 

no  papers  of  any  consequence  were  found  ;  but,  the  measures  of  their  predecessors  had  not  given 

on  his  arrival,  he  threw  some  out  of  his  pocket,  complete  satisfiiction,  and  thus  to  court  the  ap- 

which  led  to  the  apprehension  of  Henry  Lut-  plause  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  the  addi- 

terloh,  esq;   a  German,  who  then  resided   at  tional  security  which  the  bill  now  introduced 

Wickham  near  Portsmouth.    This  person  made  would  afford  to  their  rights.    The  bill  accord- 

a  full  discovery  of  the  treasonable  correspond-  ingly  passed   without  any  formal   opposition; 

ence   with   France,   while    he    gave  abundant  though  it  was  remarked,  that  as  the  parliament 

proofii  of  himself  being  one  of  the  most  depraved  of  Ireland  had  declared,  that  no  constitutional 

and  hardened  of  mankind.     His  evidence,  how-  question  did  any  longer  exist  between  the  two 

ever,  and  other  strong  circumstances,  were  suffi-  kingdoms,  it  was  neither  consulting  the  dignity 

cient  to  convict  M.  de  la  Motte,   who  was  of  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  nor  paying 

accordingly  tried    and  executed    for    treason,  any  compliment  to  the  discernment  of  that  of 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  only. one  Ireland,  to  declare  that  doubts  might  still  arise, 

other  person,  David  T^rie,  a  native  of  Edin-  and  to  pass  an  act  to  psevent  them,  unasked, 

burgh,  was  detected  in  this  crime ;   and    he  and  grounded  on  surmises.    Mr.  Fox  insisted, 

appears  to  have  been  actuated  merely  by  mer-  that  the  repeal  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  was  an 

cenary  motives.  effectual  abandonment  of  the  English  right  of 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1763,  the  house  of  legislation  and  judicature  over  Ireland.    A^soch 

commons  met  according  to  adjournment,  and  it  had  been  accepted  by  the  Irish  government, 

next  day  Mr.  secretary  Townshend,  after  observ-  and  had  given  general  satisfaction.    He  cauti* 

ing,  that  it  was  become  necessary  to  prevent  the  oned  ministers  against  listening  to  discontents, 

possibility  of  any  farther  doubts  being  enter-  that  had  no  existence.    It  could  not  be  expected, 

tained  respecting  the  true  meaning  of  the  British  that  measures,  however  good,  would  give  satis- 

parliament,  in  their  proceedings  of  last  session  faction  to  every  individual.    It  was  necessary  to 

towards  Ireland,  moved,  '  that  leave  be  given  to  stop  at  some  point,  which  should  be  the  ne  plus 

bring  in  a  bill,  for  removing  and  preventing  all  ultra  of  concession. 
doubtSi  which  had  arisen,  or  m:ght  arise,  con-        We  have  already  noticed  how  much  tiie  terns 
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of  the  peace  were  censured  by  the  resolutions  of  not  be  unnecessarily  delayed.  Tliis  answer  did 
a  majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  passed  on  not  satisfy  the  house.  It  now  appear^jd,  tLat 
the  21st  of  February,  1783.  Though  lord  North  the  care  of  the  public  money  was  left  without 
hiad  been  some  time  out  of  office,  the  supporters  any  responsible  minister  whatever.  Much  cUf- 
of  his  administration  still  formed  a  very  power-  ference  of  opinion  prevailed  with  regard  to  \he 
fill  body  in  the  state ;  and  such  influence  had  he  steps  proper  to  be  taken ;  at  last  the  earl  of 
gained  while  in  office,  that  to  the  latest  period  Surrey  proposed,  <  That  an  humble  address  be 
of  his  life,  it  is  said,  he  could  command  forty  presented  tc  his  majesty,  to  express  the  grateful 
voles  in  the  house  of  commons.  This  formidable  sense  the  house  entertains  of  the  gracious  inten- 
power  of  lord  North  was  now  augmented  by  the  tions  expressed  in  his  message  of  the  26th  inst. 
party  which  opposed  the  war,  at  the  head  of  To  assure  his  majesty,  it  is  with  a  perfect  reli- 
which  was  Mr.  rox :  and  these  parties,  though  ance  on  his  paternal  goodness,  and  an  entire 
they  still  pretended  to  adhere  to  their  former  de-  deference  to  his  royal  wisdom,  that  this  house 
ddediydifierent  sentiments,  had  come  to  an  agree-  again  submits  to  his  consideration  the  urgency, 
ment  to  unite  their  strength,  so  as  to  form  a  as  well  as  the  importance,  of  the  affairs  which 
complete  majority  in  parliament,  in  opposition  require  the  immediate  appointment  of  such  an 
to  the  present  ministry.  No  other  views  possi-  administration  as  his  majesty  has  given  them 
bly  could  have  united  together  men  who  had  so  reason  to  expect.  To  assure  his  majesty,  that 
recently  opposed  each  other  with  the  greatest  all  delays,  in  a  matter  of  this  moment,  have  an 
personal  virulence.  On  this  famous  coalition,  inevitable  tendency  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
as  it  has  been  since  denominated,  the  eyes  of  the  his  government,  to  which  this  house  is  not  more 
public  and  of  the  crown  were  alike  fixed  with  great  bound  by  duty,  than  led  by  inclination,  to  give 
jealousy ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  cool  but  an  effectual  and  constitutional  support.  To 
firm  conduct  of  his  late  majesty,  during  the  con-  represent  to  hi:»  majesty,  that  the  conhdence  of 
test  which  now  commenced,  the  consequences  foreign  powers  may  be  weakened  by  a  failure  of 
would  have  been  fiital  to  the  constitution.  The  the  ordinary  means  of  a  constant  communication 
earl  of  Shelbume  resigned  his  office  of  first  com-  with  them.  That  the  final  execution  of  treaties, 
missioner  of  the  treasury,  and  Mr.  Pitt  declared  with  the  important  and  decisive  arrangements  of 
publicly  in  the  house,  that  he  only  held  his  place  a  commercial  and  political  nature,  in  conse- 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  till  a  successor  ouence  of  a  late  revolution ;  that  a  provision  for 
should  be  appointed.  The  consequence  was,  the  heavy  expenses,  and  the  important  services 
that  a  ministerial  interregnum  ensued,  which  voted ;  and  tne  ordinary  reduction  of  the  forces, 
continued  till  the  beginning  of  ApriL  During  and  the  expenses  of  a  new  establishment ;  that 
this  period,  the  kingaom  remained  in  a  state  of  the  settlement  of  national  credit,  seriously 
no  small  disorder;  and  without  any  responsible  affected  by  the  critical  state  of  the  East  India 
govemmeat.  The  court  made  various  attempts  Company ; — that  these,  with  other  important 
to  form  %  new  ministry,  without  completely  concerns,  do  severally,  and  much  more  collec- 
resigning  the  government  of  the  nation  to  the  tively,  require  an  efficient  and  responsible 
coalition;  but  in  vain.  On  the  19ih  of  March,  administration,  formed  upon  principles  of 
Mr.  Coke,  member  for  Norfolk,  gave  notice,  that,  strength  and  stability,  suitea  to  the  state  of  his 
if  an  administration  should  not  be  formed  on  or  majesty's  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad :  and 
before  the  Friday  following,  he  would  move  an  that  this  house  most  humbly  repeats  its  appli- 
address  to  the  king  on  the  subject.  Rumors  of  cation  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  take  such 
an  intended  arrangement  were  immediately  cir-  measures  towards  this  object  as  may  become 
culated,  but  the  negociations  for  that  purpose  his  most  gracious  disposition,  and  quiet  the 
being  suddenly  broken  off,  Mr.  Coke  made  his  anxiety  and  apprehensions  of  his  faithful  sub- 
promised  motion,  *  That  an  bumble  address  be  jects.'  His  majesty  at  last  yielded,  for  a  time, 
presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  would  conde-  to  what  he  could  not  avoid  without  calling  a 
acend  to  a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  new  parliament;  and,  on  the  2d  of  April,  a  new 
house,  by  forming  an  administration  entitled  to  administration  was  announced,  the  following 
the  oonfiideace  of  his  people,  and  such  as  may  persons  composing  the  cabinet : — ^The  duke  of 
hare  a  tendency  to  put  an  end  to  the  unfortu-  Portland,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  lord  North, 
nate  divisions  and  aistractions  of  the  country/  and  Mr.  Fox,  secretaries  of  state ;  lord  J.  Caven- 
This  motion  was  received  with  general  appro-  dish,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  lord  viscount 
hatioQ ;  thoucfa  the  candidates  for  power,  and  KeppeL  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  lord  viscount 
paiticalArly  me  members  of  the  coaJition,  were  Stormont,  president  of  the  council ;  earl  of  Car- 
openly  blamed  by  several  gentlemen.  The  lisle,  privy  seal ;  earl  of  Hertford,  chamberlain, 
address  was  ordered  to  be  presented  by  such  and  earl  of  Dartmouth,  steward  of  the  house- 
members  as  were  of  the  privy  council.  On  bold ;  lord  viscount  Townshend,  master  of  ord- 
Wedn^ay,  the  26th,  the  comptroller  of  the  nance ;  Mr.  Hurke,  paymaster-general,  Mr.  C. 
household  reported  his  majesty's  answer,  '  That  Townshend,  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  Mr.  Fitz- 
it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  do  every  thing  in  his  patrick,  secretary  at  war ;  Mr.  Wallace,  attorney, 
power  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  faithful  and  Mr.  Lee,  solicitor-general ;  and  the  eari  of 
commons:'  and  on  Monday,  the  31st,  Mr.  Pitt  Northington,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
acqaainted  the  house,  that  he  had  that  day  The  first  object  of  importance  that  engaged 
resigned  his  office.  Being  asked  if  any  new  tlie  attention  of  parliament,  after  the  change  of 
arrangement  was  likely  soon  to  take  place,  he  administration,  was  the  opening  a  commercial 
replied  that  he  knew*  of  none,  but  concluded,  intercourse  with  the  United  States  of  Nrrth 
from  the  king's  message,  that  the  measure  would     America.    By  the  prohibitory  acts,  which  liad 
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passed  previous  to  the  war,  all  commuDtcation  duration,  the  greater  he  felt  the  necessity  of 

with  that  country  in  the  way  of  trade  had  been  guarding  against   its  decay.    An  Englishman 

entirely  cut  off:  and  though  it  was  the  prevail-  who  should  compare  the  flourishing  state  of  this 

ing    opinion    in    parliament    that   those    acts  country  twenty  years  ago,  with  the   sute  of 

were  virtually  repealed,  by  the  acknowledgment  humiliation  in  which  she  now  is,  must  be  coo- 

of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  yet  in  vinced,  that  the  ruin  which  he  now  deplores, 

this  new  character  they  became  subject  to  other  having  been  brought  on  by  slow  degrees,  and 

restrictions,  which  it  was  necessary  to  relax  and  almost  imperceptibly,  proceeded  from  something 

modify.   A  bill  for  this  purpose  had  been  intro-  radically  wrong  in  the  constitution.    Of  the 

duced  by  the  late  ministry ;  but,  during  the  existence  of  a  radical  error,  no  one  seemed  to 

various  discussions  which  it  underwent,  difficul-  doubt.    The  house  itself  had  discovered,  that  a 

ties  of  so  complicated  and  important  a  nature  secret  influence  was  sapping  the  very  foundation 

had  arisen,  that  it  never  passed  through   the  of  liberty  by  corruption:  the  influence  of  the 

committee.    In  the  mean  time,  no  regulations  crown  had  been  felt  within  those  walls,  and  had 

whatever  having  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  often  been  found  strong  enough  to  stifle  the 

peace,  the  commercial  interests  ot  Britain  were  sense  of  duty,  and  to  overrule  the  propositiooi 

suffering  very  materially.    In  this  emergency,  made  to  satisfy  Uie  people.    The  house  of  com- 

the  new  ministers  thought  it  most  advisable  to  mons,  in   former  parliaments,  bad  been  base 

drop  the  old  bill,  and  to  pass  two  short  ones ;  enough  to  feed  the  influence  that  enslaved  its 

the  one  to  repeal  all  the  prohibitory  acts,  and  the  members ;  and  thus  was  at  once  the  parent  and 

other  to  remove  the  necessity  of  requiring  docu-  the  offspring  of  corruption.    This  influence  had 

ments,  and  to  lodge,  for  a  limited  time,  a  power  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  men  were  ashamed 

in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  council,  to  make  any  longer  to  deny  its  existence ;  and  the  house 

such  other  regulations  as  might  be  found  expe-  had  at  leng^  voted,  that  it  ought  to  be  dimio- 

dient.  ished.    Among  the  various  expedients  that  had 

On  the  16th  of  April  the  chancellor  of  the  been  devised  to  bar  the  entrance  of  such  inflo- 

exchequer  brought  forward  the  loan  for  the  cur-  ence,  he  had  heard  principally  of  three.    One 

rent   year,    1783.     The    sum    borrowed    was  was  to  extend  the  right  of  voting  for  memben  to 

£12,000,000.     Eleven  bankers,  with  whom  the  serve  in  pariiameut,  which  was  now  so  confined, 

terms  were  allotted,  had  £700,000  each ;   the  to  all  the  inhabitants  indiscriminately ;  so  that 

rest  was  divided  among  the  other  bankers,  the  every  man,  without  the  distinctipn  of  freeholder, 

great  trading  companies,  and  the  clerks  of  the  or  freeman  of  a  corporation,  should  have  a  vote 

public  offices.    The  premium  was  £l  10#.  per  for  a  person  to  represent  him  in  parliament :  and 

cent. ;  but,  the  stocks  rising  considerably  in  a  this  mode  was  thought,  by  those  who  patronised 

few  days  after,  the  minister  was  censured  for  the  it,  the  only  one  consistent  with  true  liberty  in  a 

disadvantageous  bargain  he  had  made.    He  vin-  free  constitution,  where  every  one  ought  to  be 

dicated  himself  by  saying,  that  he  had  only  been  governed  by  those  laws  only,  to  which  they  have 

ten  days  in  office ;  the  late  ministry  had  left  the  actually  given  their  consent,  either  in  person,  or 

treasury  without  a  shilling,  and  the  public  ser-  by  their  representative.    For  h}s  part,  lie  utterly 

vice  admitted  of  no  delay.    On  the  7th  of  May  rejected  and  condemned  this  mode,  whidi  it  was 

Mr.  Pitt  made  his  promised  motion,  respecting  impossible  for  him  to  adopt,  without  libelliog 

a  reform  in  the  parliamentary  representation,  those  renowned  forefathers,  who  had  framed  the 

He  introduced  it  by  declaring  that '  he  never  felt  constitution  in  the  ftilness  of  their  wisdom,  and 

more  embarrassment  or  anxiety  than  at  that  fashioned  it  for  the  government  of  freemen,  not 

moment,  when,  for  his  country's  good,  he  found  of  slaves.    The  second  expedient  he  had  heard 

himself  obliged  to  lay  before  the  house  the  im-  of,  was  to  abolish  the  franchise,  which  seven! 

g^rfections  of  that  constitution  to  which  every  boroughs  now  enjoy,  of  returning  members  to 

nglishman  ought  to  look  up  with  reverential  serve  in  parliament.    These  were  known  by  the 

awe ;  a  constitution  which,  while  it  continued  popular  appellation  of  rotten  boroughs.    He 

such  as  it  was  framed  by  our  ancestors,  was  truly  confessed  ttiere  was  something  very  plausible  ia 

called  the  production  of  the  most  consummate  this  idea,  but  still  he  was  not  willing  to  adopt  it 

wisdom.     Haised  by  it  to  greatness  and  glory.  He  held  these  boroughs  in  the  light  of  deformi- 

England  had  been  at  once  the  envy  and  the  ties,  which  in  some  degree  disfigured  the  fabnc 

pride  of  the  world.     Europe  was  taught  by  of  the  constitution,  but  which  he  feared  could 

experience  that  liberty  was  the  foundation  of  not  be  removed  without  endangering  the  whole 

true  greatness ;  and  that,  while  England  con-  pile.    This  brought  him  to  the  third  expedient, 

tinned  under  a  government  perfectly  free,  she  which  was  to  add  a  certain  number  of  memben 

never  failed  to  perform  exploits  that  dazzled  the  to  the  house,  who  should  be  returned  by  the 

neighbouring  nations.    But  a  melancholy  series  counties  and  the  metropolis.    The  county  mem- 

of   events,  which  had   eclipsed   the  glory  of  bers  were  taken  firom  toat  class  of  gentlemen  the 

Britain,  exhibited  a  reverse  of  fortune,  which  least  liable  to  the  seduction  of  corrupt  influence; 

could  be  accounted  for  only  on  this  principle,  the  roost  deeply  interested  in  the  liberty  and 

that  during  the  last  fifteen  years  there  nad  been  prosperitjr  of  the  country,  and  consequently  the 

a  deviation  from  the  principles  of  that  happy  most  likely  to  pursue*  such  measures  as  app^r 

constitution,  under  which  England  had  so  long  the  most  salutary  to  it.  This  appeared  to  him  the 

flourished.    It  was  not  for  him  to  touch  the  most  fit  expedient  to  be  adopted,  because  it  had 

venerable  fabric;  to  see   it  stand  in  ne^d  of  the  merit  of  promising  an  effectual  counteibalance 

repair  was  sufficiently  melancholy :  but  the  more  to  the  weight  of  the  boroughs,  without  being 

ae  revered  it,  the  more  he  wished  to  secure  its  an  innovation  on  the  form  of  the  constitutioR* 
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Mr.  Pitt  added,  that  he  had  drawn  up  three  owed,  as  the  friends  of  reform  were  thereby 
tesolutionSy  which  he  would  propose  for  their  disjoined.  But,  though  he  objected  to  the  spe- 
A>nsideration :  viz.  1.  '  That  it  was  the  opinion  cific  propositions,  he  would  vote  against  the 
of  the  house,  that  measures  were  highly  necessary  order  of  the  day,  as  that  went  to  crush  all  re- 
to  be  taken,  for  the  future  prevention  of  bribery  form.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  constitution  was 
and  expense  at  elections.  2.  *  That  for  the  in  theory  already  quite  perfect,  though  in  prac- 
future,  when  the  majority  of  votes  for  any  bo-  tice  it  might  appear  otherwise.  The  contrary, 
rough  shall  be  convicted  of  gross  and  notorious  paradoxicad  as  it  might  seem,  he  would  neverthe- 
comiption,  before  a  select  committee  of  that  less  maintain.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  most 
house,  appointed  to  try  the  merits  of  any  elec-  absurd  thing  on  earth  in  theory,  though  its  prao- 
tions,  such  borough  should  be  disfranchised :  tice  was  consonant  to  sound  sense.  What,  for 
and  the  minority  of  voters,  not  so  convicted,  instance,  could  be  more  absurd,  than  to  say,  that 
should  be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  county  in  which  there  should  be  three  independent  and  equipo- 
sucb  borough  should  be  situated.'  3.  <That  an  tent  estates,  one  of  whom  was  the  governor  and 
addition  of  knights  of  the  shire,  and  of  repre-  the  other  two  the  governed ;  and  yet  that  no  act 
sentatives  of  the  metropolis,  should  be  added  to  of  the  legislature  should  be  made  without  the 
the  statcT  of  the  represeutation.'  Mr.  Duncombe  agreement  of  these  distinct  and  jarring  powers? 
seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Powys  said,  before  What  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  say,  that 
he  consented  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  con-  one  of  the  estates  should  consist  of  a  single 
stitution  of  that  house,  he  desired  first  to  have  person,  and  that  person  the  governor,  and  that 
the  existence  of  the  evil  proved.  He  ridiculed  this  single  person's  voice  should  be  of  equal 
the  extravagant  ideas  entertained  by  certain  great  force,  with  those  of  the  millions  he  governed  ? 
reformers,  and  alluded  particularly  to  the  duke  Yet,  absurd  as  this  theory  was,  nothing  absurd 
of  Richmond's  scheme,  who,  he  said,  disdained  appeared  in  the  practice.  By  the  benignity  of 
to  regard  the  narrow  limits  of  practicability,  and  the  prince,  and  the  wisdom  of  Ins  counsellors, 
iosisted  upon  universal  representation.  In  proof  discordant  as  these  principles  appeared,  there 
of  this,  he  read  a  part  of  the  duke's  letter  to  the  was  in  the  functions  of  government  nothing  of 
Yorkshire  committee,  some  passages  of  their  re-  disorder.  People,  therefore,  should  not  discredit 
solutions,  and  of  those  of  the  Constitutional  So-  theories,  as  wild  oi  chimerical,  because  they 
ciety,  &c.  He,  therefore,  moved  the  order  of  the  concurred  not  with  their  own  ideas.  Were  it 
day.  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  supported  his  honorable  not  for  theorists,  the  constitution,  much  as  it 
friend's  motion  because  it  was  specific,  and  less  was  boasted  of,  would  have  had  now  but  little 
alarming  than  the  many  visionary  schemes  of  claim  to  praise.  What  should  we  be  now,  but 
vain  speculatists  talked  of  out  of  doors.  He  for  our  Harringtons,  our  Sydneys,  and  our 
said  the  borough  influence  was  not  without  its  Lockes  ?  To  invigorate  the  constitution  of  go- 
merit  :  it  had  opposed  the  influence  of  the  vemraent  frequently  is  as  requisite  as  to  invi- 
counties,  when  the  knights  of  the  shire  at-  gorate  the  body  of  every  individual.  We  are 
tempted  to  carry  the  influence  of  the  democracy  eveiy  hour  wasting,  and  every  hour  recruiting ; 
too  far,  and  build  an  unconstitutional  power  on  so  is  the  constitution.  '  To  talk  of  innovations,' 
the  ruins  of  the  monarchy.  As  to  the  proposi-  added* Mr.  Fox,  'as  a  bug-bear  against  reform, 
tions,  he  thought  the  number  of  additional  is  what  uncandid  men  have  always  done  in 
knights  proposed  by  far  too  many.  If  his  ho-  politics  as  well  as  in  religion.  What  are  the  re- 
norable  friend  would  reduce  the  number  to  one  forms  in  the  trials  of  contested  elections  ?  What 
knight  for  every  county,  he  would  agree  to  that,  is  the  law  disqualifying  custom-house  ofiicers 
as  a  mean  of  putting  an  end  to  the  clamors  of  from  voting  in  elections  ?  What  is  the  bill  which 
the  people ;  but  begged  they  would  be  given  to  goes  by  the  name  of  my  honorable  friend,  Mr. 
understand,  that  the  house  would  do  no  more.  Burke  r  What  are  all  these  but  innovations  in 
Lord  North  denied  the  existence  oTthe  influence  the  constitution  ? — Away  with  the  canting  phrase, 
complained  of,  and  insisted  that  he  himself  af-  The  single  consideration  is  this : — Is  any  reform 
forded  a  proof  of  its  nonexistence.  The  Ame-  wanting,  or  not  ? — I  think  it  is,  and  therefore 
rican  war,  which  had  been  laid  to  his  charge,  concur  in  the  motion*  At  half  past  two  A.M. 
had  often  been  called  the  war  of  the  crown,  but  the  house  divided,  when  there  appeared,  for  the 
very  unjustly ;  for  it  was  undertaken  to  maintain  order  of  the  day  293 ;  against  it  149;  majority 
(he  rights  of  the  parliament  and  people  of  Great  against  Mr.  Pitt's  propositions  144. 
Britain.  For  this  reason  it  was  popular.  If  the  About  this  period  a  fraudulent  transaction  of 
influence  of  the  crown  had  produced  great  ma-  a  singular  nature,  respecting  the  public  money, 
jorides  within  that  house,  it  could  not  have  pro-  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  house 
duced  the  almost  unanimous  approbation  of  the  of  commons.  Messrs  Powell  and  Bembridge, 
people  without  doors.  But  what  made  the  war  clerks  of  the  pay  office,  having  fallen  under  sus- 
at  last  unpopular?  Not  its  want  of  justice,  but  picion  of  gross  misbehaviour,  were  examined 
want  of  success.  Where  was  then  the  influence  Wore  the  treasury  board,  and  appearances  were 
of  the  crown?  Why  did  it  not  avert  this  blow?  so  strong  against  them,  tiiat  colonel  Barre,  then 
Why  did  it  not  keep  a  minister  in  office  in  spite  paymaster  general,  dismissed  them  from  their 
of  the  voice  of  naruament  ?  Such  an  influence  office.  Mr.  Burke,  however,  upon  his  being  ap- 
could  not  interKre,  for  it  did  not  exist.  He,  pointed  paymaster,  re-instated  them.  This  be- 
therefore,  opposed  idl  innovation.  ing  considered  as  reprehensible,  lord  Newhaven, 
Mr.  Fox  animadverted  with  great  strength  of  on  the  24th  of  April,  moved  in  the  house  of 
argument  on  the  reasonings  of  his  colleague,  commons  for  a  copy  of  the  minute  of  the  trea^- 
He  wished  the  question  had  not  been  so  nar*  sury  board,  respecting  their  examination,  whicn 
Vol.  X.  2  K 
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was  agreed  Ux.    But,  on  the  2iMi  of  Hay,  his  crown^  tended  to  invalidate  an  act  of  the  Uih  of 
lordship  informed  the  house,  that  be  had  heard  William  III.  for  securing  the  independency  of 
prosecutions   were  ordered  against  them,  on  the  judges.'    After  declaring,  that  be  meant  luw 
which  account  he  moved  to  have  the  order  dis-  thing  personal  to  the  present  commiisionen,  he 
charged,  that  no  proceeding  might  take  place  in  entered  largely  into  the  nature  of  independeocy 
that  house,  tendmg  to  bias  the  minds  of  the  of  the  judges.    To  secure  this  ve^i  object,  two 
public  against  them  before  trial.    Mr.  Burke,  things  were  necessary,  viz.  1.  That  their  officer 
on  this  occasion,  defended  the  Tcstoration  of  these  should  be  independent  of  the  will  of  the  crown ; 
parties,  and  said  it  was  entirely  his  own  act,  and,  2.  That  their  salaries  should  be  ascertained. 
upon  which  he  had  asked  no  advice,  being  re-  By  the  former,  their  fears  were  effectually  re- 
sponsible for  it  to  his  country ;  and  that  he  had  moved ;  by  the  latter,  only,  all  temptations  from 
so  regulated  the  pay  office,  that  there  vras  no  hope  could  be  done  away.    The  act  of  13th  of 
danger  of  the  puolic  money  being  embezzled.  William  III.  was  intend^  to  secure  both  these 
Mr.  Martin  said,  he  could  not  help  looking  objects ;  and  consequently,  to  give  three  judges, 
upon  the  restoration  of  these  gentlemen,  as  a  selected  by  favor,  the  great  emoluments  accni- 
gross  and  daring  insult  to  the  public.    The  sub-  ing  to  the  holders  of  the  great  seal,  in  addition 
ject  was  resumed  on  the  19th  of  May;  and  on  to  their  salaries  as  judges,  was  in  direct  oppo- 
the  21st  Mr.  Rolle  begged  the  paymaster  to  in-  sition  to  the  spirit  of  that  act,  placed  them  im- 
form  the  h9U!ie,  whether  he  still  mtended  to  keep  mediately  within  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and 
Messrs  Powell  and  Bembridge  in  office  ?    Mr.  consequently  tended  to  diminish  their  indepen- 
Burke  assured  the  house,  that  he  had  not  re-  dence.      But  the  mischief,  he  said,  had  not 
stored  them  upon  slight  grounds;  he  stated  various  stopped  here.     Another  inconvenience  of  the 
savings  to  the  public  from  his  plan  of  reform,  same  sort  had  arisen  out  of  it,  viz.  the  comrais- 
which  the  assidmty,  fidelity,  and  industry  of  these  sion  by  which  the  chief  justice  of  the  king'i 
two  gentlemen  had  enabled  him  to  introduce;  bench  sat  as  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords.  This 
and  concluded  by  asking,  was  it  then  surprising  commission,  he  knew,  was  of  long  date;  but 
that  Jie  shouldibe  unwilling  to  lose  the  assistance  still  it  was  a  mode  of  reward  dependent  on  the 
of  men  who  had  enabled  him  to  make  reforms  will  and  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  therefoie 
so  useful  ?    However,  he  would  abide  by  the  in  opposition  to  the  design  of  having  the  salaries 
judgment  of  Uie  house.    Mr.  Powell  had  tender-  of  judges  fixed.    He  mentioned  another  mattr* 
ed  his  resignation,  he  said,  and  he  had  accepted  which  deserved  their  consideration ; — ^the  im- 
it ;  Mr.  Bembridge  had  also  made  frequent  offers  propriety  of  judges  sitting  at  all  in  that  house. 
of  resignation :  it  rested  with  the  house,  whether  He  did  not  wish  that  the  highest  honors  should 
lie  should  accept  it.    After  some  further  conver-  not  be  open  to  that  profession ;  but  that,  while 
sation,  it  was  understood,  that  Mr.  Burke  would  peers  sat  on  the  benches  as  judges,  they  should 
accept  of  his  resignation ;  but  he  declared,  that  abstain  from  exercising   their    privily  from 
be  would  keep  both  places  vacant  for  them,  in  voting  in  the  house.    So  long  as  they  sat  there 
hopes  that  they  would  be  acquitted.  These  hopes  they  were  necessarily  legislators,  and  almost  un- 
of  Mr.  Burke's^  however,  were  disappointed;  avoidably  became  politicians;  characters,  which, 
Mr.  Powell,  on  the  26th  of  May,  cut  nis  throat  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  writers  on  civil  go- 
in  his  bed-chamber :  and,  on  the  18th  of  July,  vemment,  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  of 
Mr.  Bembridge  was  brought  to  trial  before  lord  judge.    Another  reason,  why  he  thought  tH  lord 
Mansfield,  for  embezzling  the  public  money,  to  chancellor,  lords  commissioners,  and  lords  cul;f 
the  amount  of  £48,709,  when  the  jury,  in  fifteen  justices,  ought  not  to  vote  in  that  house,  was 
minutes,  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.    On  the  that,  by  so  doing,  they  were  obliged  to  sit  in 
26th  of  May,  in  the  committee  of  ways  and  judgment  on  their  own  decrees,  and  thus,  as  it 
means,  lord  J.  Cavendish  opened  the  budget,  were,  to  try  themselves.    He  said,  he  bad  often 
The  objects  of  taxation  were  bills  of  exchange ;  heard  it  boasted,  that  lord  Hardwicke  never  had 
receipts,  wills  and  legacies,  bonds,  law  proceed-  one  of  his  decrees  reversed,  while  he  sat  on  the 
ings,  admissions  to  inns  of  court,  &c. ;   stage  woolsack.    This  he  had  always  considered  as  no 
coaches;  turnpike  roads  and  enclosures;  quack  compliment  to  that  learned  peer,  but  as  a&ct 
medicines ;  carriages ;  registers  of  births,  mar-  that  proved  too  much.     Did  their  lordships 
riages,  and  deaths ;  weights  and  measures;  and  think  lord  Hardwicke  so  infallible,  that,  during 
an  additional  duty  on  postages ;  all  of  which,  tlie  great  length  of  time  he  presided  in  the  court 
after  some  opposition,  particularly  to  the  receipt  of  chancery,  he  had  rjever  given  an  erroneous 
tax,  passed.  judgment?    Must  they  not  rather  concur  with 
On  the  3rd  of  June,  1783,  the  duke  of  Rich-  him,  that  the  tme  reason,  why  none  of  his  de- 
mond  called  the  attention  of  the  house  of  peers  crees  were  reversed,  was  the  great  influence  a 
to  an  object,  which  he  conceived  might  materially  lord  chancellor  of  lord  Hardwicke*s  abilities 
affect  tne  administration  of  public  justice,  viz.  must  always  possess  in  that  house?    In  support 
the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  Uie  practice  of  this  opmion,  he  desired  their  lordship  to  re- 
of  committing    it   to  the  custody  of   judges,  member,  that,  when  Mr.  Henley  was  lord  keener, 
of  which  an  instance  then  existed.    The  motion  he  had  sevend  of  his  decrees  reversed ;  but  when 
was  as  follows :— '  The  putting  the  seals  in  com-  he  was  created  a  peer,  and  sat  ttiere  as  lord 
mission    duranti;  beneplacito,  and  appointing  Northington,  no  more  iwersals  were  heard  of. 
judges  commissioners  with  large  salaries  and  In  all  cases  of  appeal,  it  tTas  for  the  most  nart 
perquisites,  to  be  received  by  them  during  the  customary  to  leave  the  judgment  to  the  W 
existence  of  a  coinmission,  originating  in,  and  lords :  the  impropriety,  therefore,  of  trying  over 
folely  dependent  on,  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Ae  again  the  causes  themselves  bad  adjudgeiyOeMCil, 
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he  thought,  no  farther  argami^nt.  The  motion  Thomas  Rumbold  having  finished  his  defence, 
being  objected  to,  as  throwing  a  direct  censure  it  was  now  the  duty  of  the  house  to  take  the 
on  the  late  appointment  of  commissioners,  it  was  wnole  of  the  evidence  into  consideration  ;  but, 
withdrawn,andthe  following  substituted: — 'That  as  the  season  was  far  advanced,  he  moved  for  a 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  considera-  bill  to  continue  the  proceedings  and  the  restrain- 
tioo  the  independency  of  the  judges,  and  such  ing  bill  against  him  in  their  present  state,  not- 
&nher  regulations  as  may  be  proper  for  secur-  withstanding  any  prorogation  or  dissolution  of 
tng  the  same/  But  the  previous  question  was  parliament.  After  some  conversation,  the  mo- 
moved,  and  carried  without  a  division.  tion  passed,  and  the  bill  was  brought  in  and 

On  the  17th  of  June  Sir  Cecil  Wray  pre-  agreed  to. 
sented  a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons  from        On  the  s:une  day  Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  a  bill 
the  people  called  Quakers,  setting  forth, '  that  for  regulating  the  public  offices ;  and  said,  the 
the  petitioners  met  in  their  annual  assembly,  purpose  of  it  was  to  embrace  all  the  objects 
havi^  solemnly  considered  the  state  of  the  en-  pointed  out  in  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening 
slaved  negroes,  conceive  themselves  engaged,  in  of  the  session.     Oa  the  17th  he  moved  the 
religious  duty,  to  lay  the  suffering  situation  of  house  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
that  unhappy  people  before  the  house,  as  a  sub*  bill.    Lord  John  Cavendish  opposed  the  motion, 
ject  loudly  calling  for  the  humane  interposition  alleging  the  bill  was  useless,  and  that  all  its 
of  the  legislature ;  and  they  regret,  that  a  nation  objects  might  be  answered  wiUiout  it,  as  the  re- 
professing    the   Christian  hiih  should   so   far  gulations  necessary  in  the  offices  might  be  esta- 
counterad  the  principles  of  humanity  and  jus-  blished  by  the  heads  of  these  offices.     Mr.  Pitt 
tice,  as,  by  cruel  tireatment  of  this  oppressed  expressed  his  surprise  at  this  last  assertion,  and 
race,  to  fill  their  minds  with  prejudices  against  to  convince  the  nouse  that  abuses  did  exist  in 
the  mild  and  beneficent  doctrines  of  the  gospel;  several  public  offices,  and  that  the  heads  of  these 
and  that,  under  the  countenance  of  the  laws  of  offices  were  not  the  most  fit  persons  to  correct 
this  country,  many  thousands  of  those  our  felllow  them,  he  stated  the  following  fiicts : — In  the  pay 
creatures,  entitled  to  the  natural  rights  of  man-  office,  under  the  name  of  gifts,  two  clerks,  whose 
kind,  are  held,  as  private  property,  in   cruel  salary  is  only  £240  each,  had  received  in  one 
bondage ;   and  the  petitioners  being  informed  year,  the  one  £2000,  and  the  other  £2500,  and 
that  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  Afncan  trade  yet  this  happened  in  an  office  where  the  com- 
is   now  before  the  house,  containing  a  clause  misionersof  accounts  had  been  told  no  fees  were 
which  restrains  the  officers  of  the  African  com-  taken.      In  the  post  office  the  incidental  ex- 
pany  from    exporting  negroes,  the  petitioners  penses  were  enormous.    The  secretary  had  2| 
deeply  affected  with  a  consideration  of  the  ra-  per  cent,  commission  on  packets  provided  for 
pine,  oppression,  and  bloodshed,  attending  that  those  taken  or  destroyed.    Under  this  head  of 
traffic,  humbly  request,  that  the  said  restriction  packets,  the  nation,  this  very  last  war,  had  paid 
may  be  extended  to  all  persons  whatsoever,'  &c.  £120,000,  and  thus  the  secretary,  whose  salary  is 
Lord  North,  after  paying  several  ^ust  compli-  only  £500,  made  £2500  a-year  by  this  commis- 
ments  to  the  petitioners  for  their  humanity,  ex-  sion.    The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband,  (lord 
pressed  his  fears  that  it  would  be  found  impo»-  North)  had  cost  the  public  the  last  year  he  pre- 
^ible  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  as  it  had,  in  some  sided  at  that  board  £l340  for  stationary  warel 
measure,  become  liccessary  to  almost  every  na-  He  was  surprised  how  such  a  bill  could  be  run 
tion  in  Europe :  and  as  it  would  be  next  to  an  up ;  but,  when  he  read  the  particulars,  he  was 
impossibility  to  induce  them  all  to  give  it  up,  astonished  it  had  not  been  ten  times  as  much  ; 
and  renoaoce  it  for  ever,  so  he  was  apprehensive  for  he  found  in  one  article  a  charge  of  £350  for 
that  the  wishes  of  the  humane  petitioners  could  whip-cord  1    Above  £10,000  had  been  laid  out 
not  be  accomplished.    Sir  Cecil  Wray  said,  he  on  his  lordship's  house  in  Downing  Street,  and 
went  heart  and  hand  with  the  petitioners,  and  something  near  that  sum  on  the  house  at  Bushy 
wished  something  might  be  done  towards  abo-  Park.    There  were  charges  of  £600  a-year  for 
lisbiog  a    traffic    which    disgraced    humanity,  stationary  consumed  by  the  two  secretaries  of 
His  motion  that  the  petition  lie  on  the  table  was  the  treasury;  and  about  £l00  for  each  of  the 
agreed  to-  lords  of  that  board.    On  the  whole,  Mr.  Pitt 
During  the  whole  of  this  session,  the  affairs  of  expected,  that,  by  this  bill  passing,  there  would 
the  East  India  company  were  obiects  of  the  un-  be  a  saving  of  £40,000  a-year  to  the  public. — 
emitted  attention  of  two  committees  appointed  Lord  North  vindicated  himself  from  these  charges ; 
on  that  business  ;  but  the  unsettled  state  of  the  but,  on  the  19th,  the  bill  was  passed,  though  it 
sovemnaent  prevented  any  effectual   measures  was  afterwards  thrown  out  by  the  house  of  lords. 
Jrom  being  taken  in  consequence  of  their  re-  On  the  23rd  of  June  the  house  was  informed, 
ports.      In  the  course  of  uieir  investigations,  by  a  message  from  the  king,  that  £50,000  a-year 
however,  appearances  of  guilt  had  been  dis-  was  to  be  settled  on  the  prince  of  Wales  out  of 
covered  again.st  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  a  man  the  civil  list ;  but  that  £60,000  would  be  neces- 
who,  though  originally  of  a  low  station,  had  re-  sary  as  a  temporary  aid,  to  equip  him  at  his 
turned  from  India  with  an  immense  fortune,  and  butset  in  life.    Mr.  Fox  observed  that  the  pro- 
been  knighted.    A  public  prosecution  had  been  posed  establishment  was  certainly  far  too  low ; 
commenced  against  him  two  years  before,  and  a  and  that  he  should  undoubtedly,  had  the  ad- 
bill  of  restraint  had  passed  to  prevent  him  from  vising  an  establishment  remained  with  him,  have 
leaving  the  kingdom,  or  alienating  his  property,  proposed  a  sum  more  adequate  to  the  object  in 
On  the  2nd  of  June,  1783,  the  lord  advocate,  view.    Such  an  observation  coincided  with  what 
o^erved.  in  the  house  of  commons,  that.  Sir  had  been  rumored,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  suggested 
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a  splendid  establishment  for  the  prince,  which  entered  on  their  journals,  and  signed  with  theii 
his  majesty  would  not  agree  to.  This  sum  ¥ras  respective  names ;  and  that  the  directors  aod 
accordingly  voted  by  both  houses,  and)  an  ad-  assistant  directors  should  be  removable  by  bis 
dress  of  thanks  presented  to  his  majesty,  majesty,  upon  an  address  of  either  house  of  pu- 
On  the  same  day  lord  J.  Cavendish  moved  for  liameut.  The  bill  then  provided  certain  regula- 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  tions  relative  to  the  official  proceedings  of  the 
of  the  offices  in  his  majesty's  exchequer,  which  directors ;  and  enumerated  certain  disqualifica- 
was  agreed  to ;  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  the  tions  which  should  render  any  person  incapable 
committee  on  the  bill,  he  proposed,  that  after  the  of  being  a  director,  or  assistant  director.  It  then 
interest  of  the  then  auditors,  tellers,  &c.  should  proposed  to  enact,  that  the  directors  should,  once 
cease,  the  salaries  of  these  officers  should  be  m  every  six  months,  lay  before  a  general  court 
fixed  and  certain.  Mr.  Fox  said,  the  principle  of  proprietors  an  exact  state  of  the  mercantile 
of  the  bill  was  not  so  much  to  reduce  the  sa-  concerns  of  the  company;  and  that,  before  the 
lanes  of  these  officers,  as  to  prevent  the  emolu-  commencement  of  every  session,  they  should 
ments  arising  from  them  from  increasing  with  lay  the  same,  with  other  accounts  therein  slated, 
the  public  burdens,  and  the  holders  of  them  before  the  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  trea- 
from  becoming  rich  in  proportion  as  the  public  sury,  to  be  by  them  laid  before  the  parliameot 
should  grow  poor.  It  was  estimated,  that  there  Authority  was  given  to  the  directors  *  to  remove, 
would  be  a  saving  to  the  nation  from  these  re-  suspend,  appoint,  or  restore,  any  of  the  officen 
forms  of  about  £17,000  a-year  in  peace,  and  in  the  company's  service,  either  civil  or  military. 
£40,000  in  war.  On  the  1st  of  July,  a  motion  It  next  provided  for  *  the  speedy  and  effectual 
was  carried,  for  adjourning  the  farther  consi-  trial  of  all  persons  charged  with  any  offences 
deration  of  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  committed  in  India ;  and  for  the  prevention  of 
against  Sir  T.  Rumbold,  &c.,  to  the  1st  of  Octo-  all  persons  so  charged,  from  returning  to  India 
ber,  by  which  means  the  whole  proceeding  fell  before  a  due  examination  of  the  matters  charged 
to  the  ground,  and  was  never  afterwards  re-  shall  be  had ;  and  required  from  every  director, 
sumed.  before  whom  examination  into  the  subject  matter 
Parliament  met  on  the  11th  of  November,  of  such  charge  shall  be  had,  to  enter  into  the 
1783,  when  the  two  houses  were  informed,  in  journals,  and  subscribe  with  his  name,  the  spe- 
Ihe  speech  from  the  throne,  of  the  treaties  of  cific  reasons  on  the  particular  case,  for  the  opi- 
peace  being  concluded ;  and  of  the  necessity  cf  nion  or  vote  he  shall  give  thereon.'  It  further 
providing  for  the  security  of  the  revenue ;  and  provided  for  *  a  speedy  decision  upon  all  dtf- 
thc  East  India  company's  affairs  were  stated  as  ferences  or  doubts,  which  might  arise  among  the 
the  reason  of  their  being  called  together  after  so  members  of  their  government  in  India;'  and  di- 
short  a  recess.  Some  days  passed  in  discus-  rected  that,  '  in  case  such  a  decision  shall  not 
sions  relative  to  different  parts  of  the  revenue ;  be  had  within  three  months  after  the  account  of 
and  on  the  18th  of  November  Mr.  Fox  moved  any  such  difference  or  doubt  shall  be  received, 
for  leave  to  bring  in  '  A  bill,  for  vesting  the  the  directors*  shall  enter  on  their  journals  their 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  m  the  hands  reasons  for  not  coming  to  such  a  determinatioo.' 
of  certain  commissioners,  for  the  benefit  of  the  And,  lastly,  that  the  assistant  directors  should  he 
public :'  and  also,  *  A  bill  for  the  better  govern-  allowed  a  clear  yearly  salary  of  £500  from  tlie 
ment  of  the  territorial  possessions  and  depen-  company.'  By  the  second  bill  (which  Mr.  Fox 
dencies  in  India.'  By  the  former,  he  proposed  introduced  on  the  26th  of  November)  '  the 
to  enact,  '  That  the  whole  government  ana  ma-  powers  granted  -  to  tiie  governor-general  and 
nagement  of  tlie  territorial  possessions,  revenues,  council,  by  the  13th  Geo.  III.,  were  more  fully 
and  commerce  of  the  company,  together  with  all  explained,  and  strict  obedience  to  the  orden  of 
the  povirers  and  authorities  before  vested  in  the  the  directors  enjoined.  The  delegation  of  the 
directors,  or  in  the  general  court  of  proprietors,  powers  of  the  council  general,  or  of  any  presi- 
should  be  vested  in  seven  directors,  named  in  dency,  was  prohibited ;  the  revision  of  all  pro- 
the  bill ;  viz.  earl  Fits-William,  the  right  honor-  ceedings  in  special  commissions  directed ;  aod 
able  Frederick  Montague,  lord  viscount  Lewis-  the  regular  communication  of  all  correspondeace 
ham,  the  honorable  George  Augustus  North,  Sir  in  India  provided  for.  It  forbid  the  exchange, 
Gilbert  Elliott,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  and  Robert  or  the  acquisition,  or  the  invasion,  of  any  tern- 
Gregory,  Esq.  These  directors,  or  commissioners,  tory  in  India,  or  the  forming  any  alliance  for 
were  to  hold  their  office  for  four  years,  and  were  such  purposes,  or  the  hiring  out  any  part  of  the 
not  to  be  removeable  by  his  majesty,  without  an  company  s  forces,  by  the  council  general,  or  any 
address  of  either  house  of  parliament.  That,  for  presidency.  It  prohibited  the  appointment  to 
the  sole  purpose  of  ordering  and  managing  the  any  office  of  any  person  removed  for  mis- 
commerce  of  the  said  company,  nine  assistant  demeanor ;  and  the  letting  out  to  hire  any  £wn, 
directors,  being  proprietors,  each  of  £2000  capi-  or  other  thing,  to  the  servants  of  any  peisoo  in 
tal  stock,  should  be  appointed  to  act  under  the  the  civil  service  of  the  company.  It  abolished 
directors  afbresaid.  That  all  vacancies  in  the  all  monopolies  in  India.  It  aecUred  the  aecept- 
office  of  the  directors  should  be  filled  by  his  ance  of  all  presents  to  be  illegal  with  ceitain 
majesty;  and  that  the  vacancies  in  the  office  penalties;  and  made  such  presents  recoverable 
of  the  assistant  directors  should  be  filled  by  by  any  person  for  his  own  sole  benefit  It  se- 
a  majority  of  the  proprietors,  at  an  election  cured  an  estate  of  inheritance  U>  the  native  Und- 
by  open  poll.  That  the  assistant  directors  holders,  and  provided  against  the  alteratioo  or 
should  be  removable  by  five  directors,  the  the  increase  of^  rents.  It  directed,  that  princes 
cause    and   reasons  for   such    removal   being  engaged  to  keep  up  or  pay  troopi  for  the  service 
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of  the  company,  or  paying  tribnte  to  them,  or  bankniptcy  of  a  company,  which  paid  them 

under  their  protection,  shall  not  be  molested  in  £1,300,000  a  year?    He  then  said  it  was  his  in- 

^.e  enjoyment  of  their  rights.    It  explained  the  tention,  in  the  bills  moved  to  be  brought  in,  to 

powers  granted  by  the  13th  Geo.  III.  to  the  authorise  the  lords  of  the  treasury  to  consent 

council-general  over  the  other  presidencies,  in  that  ^e  directors  shall  accept  the  bills  now  on 

matters  of  war,  peace,  and  treaties :  and  disquali-  their  way  to  England,  though  the  nation  woala 

fied  the  agents  of  any  protected  princ»,  and  all  thus  be  liable  to  pay  the  whole,  if  the  company 

perK>ns  in  the  service  of  the  company,  from  sit-  should  not  be  able  to  take  up  the  debt.    Thus 

ting  in  the  house  of  commons  durinir  their  con-  he  hoped  to  save  the  sinking  credit  of  the  com- 

tinuance  in  such  employment,  and  for  a  tertain  pany.    He  ascribed  all  the  misfortunes  of  the 

time  ader  quitting  the  same.    It  lastly  directed,  company  to  their  want  of  control  over   their 

*  that  all  offences  against  this  act  may  be  pro-  servants.    Having  stated  various  grievances  aris- 

secuted  in  the  courts  in  India,  or  in  the  court  of  ing  from  this,  he  pointed  out  the  remedies  he 

king's  bench.'    Such  was  the  substance  of  these  intended  to  apply  by  the  bill. 
two  celebrated  bills :  but,  whatever  were  their        Mr.  Fox's  motion,  strongly  seconded  by  colo- 

merits  as  a  system  of  government  for  India,  they  nel  North,  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  who,  though 

were  evidently  to  contemn  what  had  hitherto  he  admitted  the  necessity  of  the  interference  of 

lieen  considered  sacred  in  Britain :  they  were  to  parliament  in  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 

wrest  from  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  pnvi-  pany,  said,  that  the  chartered  rights  of  British 

leges  had  been  granted  by  charter,  the  powers  subjects,  confirmed  by  acts  of  the  British  legis- 

attached  to  those  privileges,  by  which  the  incor-  lature,  could  not  be  violated  but  by  a  breach  of 

S oration  had  managed  their  aii'airs  :  they  were  to  the  constitution.  Necessity  was  the  common 
o  more,  they  were  to  place  these  powers,  with  plea  of  tyranny.  To  refoim  the  abuses  of  any 
all  the  pecuniary  advantages  connected  with  government,  he  argued,  was  there  a  necessity  to 
them,  for  four  years  in  the  hands  of  seven  indi-  annihilate  the  very  existence  of  it '  By  annihi.* 
viduals  nrminated  by  the  present  administration,  lating  the  constitution  of  the  East  India  Corn- 
beyond  the  control  of  the  crown.  pany,  established  on  the  most  sacred  bonds  of 
Mr.  secretary  Fox  introduced  the  first  of  these  civil  government,  you  shake  the  fabric  of  the 
bills  on  the  18th  of  November,  when  he  showed  British  constitution  to  the  foundation,  destroy 
the  necessity  of  remedying  the  many  abuses  that  the  distinctions  of  property,  and  establish  a 
had  crept  into  the  government  of  the  East  India  despotic  power  in  a  limited  government.  Not 
Company's  territories.  These  had  been  so  se-  to  mention  the  great  increase  of  that  undue  in- 
▼erely  felt,  that  parliament  had  instituted  en  fluence  of  the  crown,  which  the  right  honorable 

3 nines  by  which  the  sources  of  them  might  be  gentleman  appeared  lately  so  anxious  to  dimi- 

iscovered,  and  proper  remedies  applied.    Com-  nish,  the  measure  threatened  danger  to  liberty, 

inittees  had  been  appointed ;  their  researches  destruction  to  commerce,  and  the  most  alarming 

had  been  pursued  with  uncommon  industry,  and  consequences  to  national  credit  Governor  John- 

their  reports  contained  information  so  complete,  stone  treated  with  his  usual  asperity  the  measures 

that  perhaps  the  like  had  never  been  laid  before  that  ministry  had  pursued  to  distress  the  East 

parliament    The  state  of  the  company's  finances  India  Company  {   though    he    applauded    the 

was  truly  deplorable :  they  had   last  year  ap-  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  that  formed 

plied  to  parliament  for  leave  to  borfow  £500,000  the  basis  of  the  bill,  so  far  as  it  respected  resti- 

on  bonos;  they  had   petitioned  for  £300,000  in  tution  to  the  native  princes  of  Inaia,  and  the 

exchequer   bills,  and  for  the  suspension  of  a  establishment  of  the  zemindars  and  poligars  in 

demand  on  them  by  government  for  £700,000  their  farms  at  the  old  rents.     He  concluded  with 

due  for  customs:  they  owed  £11,200,000,  and  a  panegyric  on  governor  Hastings.     Mr.   Fox 

had  stock  in  hand  only  to  the  amount  of  about  b^;ged  gentlemen  to  recollect,  that  the  character 

£3,200,000  which  left  a  debt  of  £8,000,000,  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  not  involved  in  the  consi- 

a  sum  highly  alarming,  when  compared  with  the  deration  of  the  bill.    The  motion  being  carried 

capital  of  the  proprietors.    Government  must,  without  a  division,  the  bill  was  read  a  first  time 

therefore,  either  step  in,  or  the  company  must  on  the  20th  of  November,  and  appointed  to  be 

he   annihilated.    Gentlemen  must  not  be  led  read  the  second  time  on  the  26th.    On  the  24th 

away  with  the  idea,  that  the  public  had  no  right  a  petition  was  presented  against  it  from  the  pro- 

to  take  upon  themselves  to  control  the  govern-  pnetors,  and    on    the   25th  another  from   the 

ment  of  the  company's  settlements.    The  public  directors,  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  which 

had  a  greater  interest  in  them  than  the  company  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.    On  the  26th 

itself.    The  whole  amount  of  the  dividend  to  the  Mr.  Fox  brought  forward  his  second  bill  for  the 

pToprieton  was  only  about  £256,000,  whereas  regulation  of  Sie  affairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 

the  nation  derived  from  the  customs  paid  by  the  pany,  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  read 

company  about  £1,300,000.     The  people  of  the  second  time  on  the  Tuesday  following.    The 

England  had,  therefbre,  a  much  greater  stike  in  arguments  urged  against  the  oills  were  drawn 

the  business  than  the  proprietors.    The  prospe-  chiefly  from  two  sources :  1.  The  arbitrary  de- 

rity  of  the  company  was  so  closely  connected  feazance  of  the  chartered  rights  of  the  courts  of 

with  thai  of  the  state,  that  the  credit  of  the  for-  proprietors  and  directors,  without  a  justifiable 

mer  eonld  not  be  injured  without  giving  a  shock  plea  of   necessity :  2.  The    dangerous  power 

to  that  of  the  kingdom.  Ifthe  bills  for  £2,000,000  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  new  commissioners. 

should  return  protested,  what  would  the  world  On  both  these  grounds,  the  advocates  for  the 

say  but  that  the  people  of  England  were  bank-  bills  joined  issue  with   their  opponents.    To 

rapts,  else  they  would  not  have  suffered  the  substantiate  the  grounds  of  necessity,  the  sop" 
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porters  of  the  bills  argued,  that  the  phrase  chap-  Such,  however,  was  the  influence  of  the  coali- 
teted  rights  was  full  of  affectation  and  ambiguity :  tion,  that,  on  the  28th  of  November,  the  Totei  on 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  charters;  the  first  the  commitmeDt  of  the  fit3t  bill  were  229  to  120. 
when  the  natural  rights  of  men  were  confirmed  On  the  1st  of  December,  in  the  committee,  the 
by  some  public  d^,  such  as  the  charters  of  voles  for  proceeding  on  the  bill  stood  217  to  103; 
king  John  and  king  Henry  HI.  The  second  on  the  third  the  seven  directors  and  nine  as- 
formed  on  principles  the  very  reverse  of  thes6,  sistants  were  nominated  without  opposition; 
for  the  purpose  of^suspending  the  natural  riglits  and  on  the  8th  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  ma- 
of  mankind  at  large,  to  confer  some  exclusive  jority  of  106 ;  there  being  208  for  it,  and  103 
privileges  on  particular  persons.      Such  were  against  it. 

commercial  charters;  and  such  charters  were        On  the  9th  of  December  Mr.  Fox  carried  the 
therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense,  voidable,  whenever  first  bill  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  on  the  lltb 
they  substantially  varied  from  the  purpose  of  it  was  read  a  first  time,  when  earl  Temple,  lord 
their  existence.    In  conformity  to  this,  parlia-  Thurlow,  and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  expressed 
ment  had  actually  passed  several  acts,  all  infrin^-  their  abhorrence  of  the  measure  in  the  strongest 
ing  on  the  company's  charter.    It  had  been  ad-  terms.     Lord  Thurlow  descanted  on  the  floo- 
mitted  on  all  sides,  that  the  company,  under  its  rishing  state  of  the  company's  affairs,  and  pro- 
present  constitution,  was  totally  inadequate  to  nou  need  a  brilliant  panegyric  on  governor  Uas- 
the  government  of  their  immen.se  territorial  ac-  tings.    After  a  short  debate  on  the  production  of 
quisitions;  but  it  was  contended  that,  in  the  pre-  papers,  the  second  reading  was  fixea  for  the  15th. 
sent  measure,  the  extent  of  the  remedy  went  in-  In  the  mean  lime,  the  parliamentary  debates  on 
finitely  beyond  the  extent  of  the  necessity :  that  the  bills  being  diffhsed  through  the  nation,  they 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  members  of  the  com-  not  only  created  considerable  interest  in  the 
pany,   and   the  confiscation  of  their  property,  minds  of  the  public,  but  seem  to  have  awakened 
could  only  be  justified  by  acts  of  delinquency  the  feelings  of  the  sovereign.  It  was  affirmed  that, 
legally  established.    To  this  it  was  replied,  that  on  the  11th  of  December,  the  king  had  signified 
their  property  was  not  confiscated,  the  bill  ex-  to  lord  Temple  his  complete  conviction  of  the 
pressly  vesting  it  in  the  company,  in  trust  for  the  correctness  of  the  views  of  opposition,  and  au- 
sole  benefit  of  the  proprietors.                             ^  thorised  him  to  declare  the  same  to  such  persons 
While  these  bills  were  thus  supported  with  as  he  should  think  proper :  that  a  written  note 
great  ability,  Mr.  Pitt  contended  that,  by  vest-  was  put  into  his  hands,  in  which  his  majesty 
ing  the  whole  patronage  of  India  in  the  hands  declared,  that  he  should  esteem  those  who  should 
of  seven  directors  nominally  appointed  by  par-  vote  for  the  India  bill,  not  his  friends,  but  his 
liament,  but  really  selected  by  administration,  enemies :  and  that  if  he  (lord  Temple)  could 
the  influence  of  the  crown  would  be  augmented  put  this  in  stronger  words,  he  had  full  authority 
to  such  an  extraordinary  degree,  that,  like  an  irre-  to  do  so.    It  was  also  said  that  a  communication 
sistible  torrert,  it  might  utterly  overturn  and  had  been  made  to  the  same  purport  to  several 
sweep  away  the  remaining  liberties  of  the  coun-  other  peers  in  the  house  of  lords ;  therefore,  on 
try.    Mr.  Dundas  opposed  the  measure,  not  be-  the   15th  of   December,  counsel  being  heard 
cause  it  augmented  tne  power  of  the  crown,  but  against  tlie  bill,  and  soliciting  at  eleven  at  night 
because  it  increased  a  power  already  overgrown  :  to  postpone  farther  proceedings  till  next  day,  the 
it  placed  a  new  and  unparalleled  influence  in  the  motion  for  adjournment  was  carried  against  the 
hands  of  the  minister  and  his  coadjutors  for  four  ministry  by  eighty-seven  to  seventy-nine.    In 
years,  which  would  be  independent  of  the  crown  consequence  of  what  had  now  t^en  place,  a 
and  of  parliament :  it  would  thus  create  a  fourth  motion  was  brought  forward  in   the  house  of 
estate  in  the  realm,  with  a  power  of  a  most  dan-  commons  on  the  same  day  by  Mr.  Baker :  that 
gerous  nature,  which  in  the  end  might  annihilate  it  is  now  necessary  to  declare,  that  to  report  any 
the  crown  and  subvert  the  constitution.      Mr.  opinion,  or  other  proceeding  depending  in  either 
Fox's  motives  on  this  occasion  were  attacked  by  house  of  parliament,  with  a  view  to  influence 
the  ordinary   members   of  opposition  in   very  the  votes  of  the  members,  is  a  high  crime  and 
pointed  language.    They  said  that  it  was  evident  misdemeanour:  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  the 
nothing  short  of  a  perpetual  dictatorship  would  crown ;  a  breach  of  the  fundamental  privileges 
satisfy  his  inordinate  ambition.    They  allowed  of  parliament,  and  subversive  of  the  constitution. 
that  he  had  many  respectable  qualities ;  but  they  The  motion  was  seconded  by  lord  Maitland,  but 
could  on  no  account  see  him  exalted  on  the  ruins  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  urged  the 
of  the  constitution.      It  was  alleged  that  he  was  impropriety  of  proceeding  on  mere  unauthenti- 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  king,  the  parliament,  and  cated  rumor.     With  respect  to  the  efiects  ad- 
the  people,  at  the  shrine  of  a  party,  &c.  The  chief  duced  as  a  proof  of  these  reports,  they  were  not 
supporters  of  the  bills  were  the  two  secretaries,  conclusive,  as  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  lords  to 
Mr.  Fox,  and  lord  North ;  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  and  reject  a  bill  that  had  been  passed  by  the  corn- 
Messrs.  Erskine,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Anstruther,  mons,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  undue  in- 
and  Adam  ;  against  it  were  Messrs.  W.  and  T.  fluence.    After  a  lone  and  v?arm   debate,  the 
Pitt,  the  marquis  of  Graham,  Sir  J.  Lowther,  and  house  divided,  when  there  appeared  for  the  no- 
Messrs.  Dundas,  Dempster,  Powis,  Jenkinson,  tion  161,  against  it  eighty.  It  was  then  resolved, 
and  McDonald.    During  the  progress  of  the  bills  that,  on  Monday  next,  the  house  should  resolve 
the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Com-  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to 
pany  were  heard  by  council ;  and  the  mayor  and  take  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  Ibe 
common  council  of  the  city  of  London  presented  nation, 
a  petition  praying  they  might  not  pass  into  lawi.        As  a  change  of  ministen  appeared  to  be  a 
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measure  detennined  upon  by  the  king,  and  a  their  dismission,  made  the  dissolution  of  pariia- 
dissolution  of  parliament  the  immediate  and  ne*  ment,  in  the  public  opinion,  an  event  immedi- 
cessary  consequence,  the  majority  of  the  house  ately  to  be  expected.    The  passing  of  the  land- 
thought  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  in  endeavouring  tax  bill,  however,  was  previously  necessaiy.     It- 
to  reader  the  attempt  as  difficult  as  possible,  had  been  twice  read,  and  the  20th  of  December 
With  this  view,  immediately  after  tlie  above  re-  appointed  for  the  third  reading.     But,  as  the 
solutions  were  agreed  to,  Mr.  Erskine  made  the  commitfee  on  the  state  of  the  nation  was  to  sit  on 
following  motion,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  most  the  22nd,  the  house,  on  the  19tb,  after  a  short 
essential  interests  of  this  kingdom,  and  pecu-  debate,  adjourned  to  the  22nd.    On  that  day, 
liarly  incumbent  on  this  house,  to  pursue  with  before  the  speaker  left  the  chair,  Mr.  W.  Gren- 
unremitting    attention  the  consideration   of   a  ville  informed  the  house,  that  lord  Temple  had 
suitable  remedy  for  the  abuses,  which  have  pre-  authorised  him  to  say,  that  he  was  ready  to  meet 
vailed  in  the  government  of  the  British  domt-  any  charge  that  should  be  made  against  him ; 
nions  in  the  But  Indies;  and  that  this  house  will  and  that  he  had  thought  fit  to  resign  the  seals  to 
consider  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  any  person  prevent  all  suspicion  of  his  seeking  for  protec-* 
who  shall  presume  to  advise  his  majesty  to  pre-  tion  as  a  minister.  In  answer  to  this  notification, 
vent,  or  in  any  manner  interrupt,  the  discharge  Mr.  Fox  said,  that,  as  to  the  earl's  relinquishing 
of  this  important  dnty.    The  motion  was  op-  an  office  which  he  had  held  but  three  days,  he 
posed  as  factious,  as  interfering  with  the  execu-  was  doubtless  the  fittest  judge ;  but  as  to  the 
tive  part  of  government,  and  trenching  on  the  iacts  alluded  to,  facts  of  public  notoriety,  which 
undoubted  prerogative  of  the  crown,  without  any  a£Fected  the  honor  of  parliament,  and  the  safety 
just  cause.    It  was  carried,  however,  by  the  same  of  the  constitution,  he  trusted  the  house  would 
majority,  with  the  former.  take  them  into  their  most  serious  consideration : 

On  the  16th  of  December  the  house  of  peers  though,  indeed,  the  secret  nature  of  them  almost 
heard  counsel  against  the  bill,  and  on  the  17th,  precluded  the  possibility  of  bringing  a  personal 
after  a  wamo  debate,  it  was  rejected  by  a  ma-  charge  against  any  one.  In  the  committee  on 
jority  of  ninety-five  to  seventy-six.  On  this  oc-  the  state  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Erskine  proposed 
casion  the  prince  of  Wales  did  not  vote.  Previ-  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  king, 
ous  to  the  division,  the  reports  of  the  undue  stating  the  alarming  reports  of  an  intended  dis- 
iofluence  being  again  mentioned  by  the  duke  of  solution  of  parliament;  to  represent  to  his  ma- 
Poitland,  lord  Temple  acknowledged,  that  his  jesty  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  that  would 
duty  had  led  him  to  solicit  an  interview  with  his  attend  siich  a  measure,  at  a  moment  when  the 
sovereign  on  the  bill ;  that  he  had  then  commu-  maintenance  of  public  credit,  the  support  of  the 
nicated  his  sentiments  very  fully  to  his  majesty ;  revenue,  and  more  especially  the  distressed  state 
that  these  were  lodged  in  the  breast  of  his  so-  of  the  finances  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
vereign ;  and  what  they  were  would  for  ever  re-  the  disorders  prevailing  in  their  government  both 
main  a  secret.  But  though  he  would  not  declare  at  home  and  abroad,  aemanded  the  most  imme- 
affirmatively,  what  his  advice  to  his  sovereign  diate  attention :  to  beseech  his  majesty  to  suffer 
was,  he  would  tell  their  lordships  negatively  them  to  proceed  on  the  important  business  re- 
what  it  was  not :  it  viras  not  friendly  to  the  prin-  commended  to  them  in  his  speech  from  the 
ciple  and  object  of  the  bill.  In  doing  this  he  throne;  and  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  his  faith-, 
was  confident  he  had  acted  a  dutiful  part  to  his  ful  commons,  and  not  to  the  secret  advices  of 
sovereign.  On  the  18th,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  persons  who  may  have  private  interests  of  their 
night,  a  messenger  delivered  Ur  the  two  secreta-  own,  separate  from  the  true  interest  of  his  ma- 
ries  his  majesty's  orders,  that  they  should  deliver  jesty  and  his  people.  This  address  being  agreed 
up  the  seals  of  their  offices,  and  send  them  by  to  was  preocnted  to  the  king,  and  on  Wednesday 
the  undersecretaries,  Messrs.  Frazerand  Nepean,  the  24m  of  D«*cen>ber,  the  speaker  read  to  the 
as  a  personal  interview  would  be  disagreeable  to  house  the  pn«wer,  wnich  assured  the  house 
him.  The  seals  were  immediately  given  by  the  that  it  bad  been  die  constant  object  of  his  ma- 
king to  lord  Temple,  who  sent  letters  of  di<mis-  jesty  :o  en.ploy  his  authority  to  its  true  and 
sion  next  day  to  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  council ;  only  end — the  good  of  the  people ;  that  he 
Mr.  Pitt  was  forthwith  appointed  first  lord  of  the  agreed  with  them  in  thinking  that  the  support 
treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  earl  of  the  public  credit  and  revenue  must  demand 
Gower  president  of  the  council.  On  the  22nd  lord  their  vigilant  care;  and  that  the  state  of  the 
Temple  resigned  the  seals,  which  were  delivered  East  Indies  was  also  an  object  of  as  much  deli- 
to  lord  Sydney  and  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  cacy  as  importance.  It  concluded, '  I  trust  you 
as  secretaries  of  state.  Lord  Thurlow  was  ap-  will  proceed  in  these  considerations  with  all 
pointed  lord  high  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Rut-  convenient  speed,  after  such  an  adjournment  as 
land  lord  privy  seal;  lord  viscount  Howe  first  the  present  circumstances  may  seem  to  require; 
lord  of  the  admiralty ;  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  I  assure  you,  I  shall  not  interrupt  your 
master  of  ordnance ;  W.  W.  Grenville,  esq.,  and  meeting  by  any  exercise  of  my  prerogative, 
lord  Mulgrave  paymasters  general ;  H.  Dundas,  either  of  prorogation,  or  dissolution.'  Ob- 
esq.,  treasurer  of  the  navy;  earl  of  Salisbury  jections  were  now  maide  to  these  concluding 
lord  chamberlain ;  Uoyd  Kenyon,  esq.,  attorney  words.  It  was  said,  that  the  whole  extent  of 
freneral;  R.  Pepper  Arden, esq., solicitor  general;  the  royal  favor  amounted  to  no  more  than  an 
Hay  Campbell,  esq.,  lord  advocate  for  Scotland ;  assurance,  that  they  should  meet  again ;  and  in 
and  R.  Dundas,  esq.,  solicitor.  the  committee  upon  the  state  of  the  nation,  on  a 

A  formidable  majority  in  the  hou&e  of  com-  motion  of  lord  Beauchamp,  the  chairman  was 

mons  still  adhered  to  the  late  ministry,  and,  after  directed  to  move,  *  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
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ho  i>e,  that  the  lords  of  the  treasury  ought  not  to  never    ompiomisey  nor  bargain  sanj,  &•  iml 
consent  that  the  directors  of  the  £ast  India  prerogative  in  the  hou^e  of  commoos.'     liie 
Conpany  do  accept  any  more  bills,  unless  they  majority,  who  were   now   persuaded  that  the 
shall  be  able  to  prove  to  parliament  that  they  new  ministers  were  only  to  be  withheld  by  their 
have  sufficient  means  to  provide  for  the  pay-  fears  from  putting  an  end  to  the  session^  resolved 
ment  of  them,  after  they  shall  have  paid  their  to  render  «uch  a  step  highly  dangerous,  at  least, 
dividend,  and  discharged  the  debt  due  to  govern-  'f  not  impossible.     With  this  view,  as  iooo  u 
ment/    It  was  next  resolved,  on  a  motion  of  the  question  for  the  order  of  the  day  was  carried, 
lord  Surrey,  that  an  address  be  presented  to  the  on  a  division  of  232  against  193,  and  the  speaker 
icing,  to  desire  that  his  majesty  would  not  grant  had  left  the  chair,  the  two  following  resolutions 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan-  were  moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  passed  without  a  divi- 
caster  to  any  person,  otherwise  than  during  sion,  and,  being  reported,  w:,re  agreed  to  by  the 
pleasure,  before   the  20th    of  January,   1784.  house:  1.  *Tbat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  cook 
These  motions  met  with  but  a  feeble  oppo-  mittee,  that  for  any  person  or  persons  in  his 
sition.    The  latter  motion  was  founded  on  the  majesty's  treasury,  or  in  the  exchequer,  or  in 
enquiry  chat  had  been  instituted,  into  the  estab-  the  bank  of  £ngland,  employed  in  the  payment 
lishmeuts  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  for  tbe  of  the  public  money,  to  pay,  or  direct,  or  cause 
purpose  of  determining  whether  these  might  uot  to.be  paid,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  for,  or 
be  reduced  or  abolished.    These  motions  being  towards,  the  support  of  the  services  voted  in  this 
passed,   the  house  adjourned  to  the   12th  of  presentsessionoi  parliament  after  the  parliament 
January,  1784.  shall  have  been  prorogued  or  dissolved.  If  it  he 
The  expectation  of  the  public  was  now  fixed  dissolved  or  prorogued  before  any  act  of  pariia^ 
with  great  anxiety  on  the  meeting  of  parliament  ment  shall  have  passed  appropriating  the  sup- 
after  the  recess.      A  contest  between  the  execu-  plies  to  such  services,  will  oe  a  high  crime  and 
tive  government  and  the  house  of  commons  misdemeanor,  a  daring  breach  of  the  public 
was  a  spectacle  tliat  had  not  been  exhibited  in  trust,  derogatory  to  the  fundamental  privileges 
Great  Britain  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  of  parliament ;  and  subversive  of  the  constitution 
Uanover :  and  many  circumstances  concurred  to  of  this  country.*    2. '  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
render  it  peculiarly  important  and  interesting,  this  committee,  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
The  matter  in  dispute  concerned  the  very  essence  mittee  be  directed  to  move  the  house,  that  the 
of  the  constitution,  and  could  not  be  decided  bill  for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  for 
without  considerably  affecting  its  bias.     In  the  the  better  payment  of  the  army  and  their  quar- 
pretended  defence  oi  the  authority  of  the  bouse  ters,  be  read  a  second  time,  on  Monday  the  23d 
of  commons  were  arranged  the  united  abilities  of  February  next.'    The  immediate  dissolution 
of  two  powerful  parties,  long  exercised  by  mu-  of  parliament  being  thus  far  rendered  impiac- 
tual  contests  in  all  the  arts  of  political  war&re.  ticable,  two  other  resolutions  were  moved  by 
The  champion  of  prerogative  vras  a  person  not  the  earl  of  Surrey,  vif.  1.  *  That,  in  the  present 
less  distinguished  by  his  splendid  talents,  and  situation  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  it  is  pecu- 
the  consequent  unexampled  rapidity  of  his  rise  liarly  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  admi- 
to  power,  than  by  the  courage  and  perseverance  nistration  which    has  the   confidence   of  this 
he  had  already  demonstrated  in  the  cause  he  house  and  the  public'    2.  *  That  the  late  changes 
now  stood  forward  to  support.    By  the  usual  in  his  majesty's  councils  had  been  immediately 
effect  of  ministerial  influence  upon  the  house  of  preceded  by  dangerous  and  universal   reports, 
commons,  as  well  as  by  the  increasing  abhor-  that  the  sacred  name  of  the  king  had  been  un- 
rence  of  the  designs  of  the  coalition,  a  sufficient  constitutionally  used  to  affect  the  deliberations 
number  of  members  joined  the  new  administra-  of  parliament ;  and  that  the  appointments  made 
tion  to  make  their  votes  nearly  equal  to  those  were  accompanied  by  circumstances  new  and 
of  opposition.      In  this  state  of  affairs,  both  extraordinary,  and  such  as  do  not  conciliate  or 
houses  met  on  the  12th  of  January,  1784.    As  engage  the  confidence  of  this  house.'    Mr.  Dun- 
soon  as  the  speaker  had  taken  the  chair,  Mr.  das  objected  to  the  first  resolution,  that  the  name 
Fox  aMempted  to  introduce,  previous  to  any  other  of  the  king  had  been,  perhaps,  accidentally,  but 
business,  the  discussion  of  certain   resolutions  certainly  very  improperly  omitted;    and  pro- 
drawn  up  by  the  opposition ;  but  was  interrupted  posed  an  amendment  by  inserting,  instead  of  the 
by  the  swearing  in  of  new  members ;  after  wnich  words  '  this  house  and  the  public,'  the  following, 
Mr.  Pitt  declaring  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  viz.  *  the  crown,  the  parliament,  and  the  people.' 
from  the  king,  and  wishing  to  supersede  the  This  amendment,  being  merely  proposed  to  point 
measures  of  opposition  by  the  important  consi-  out  the  factious  spirit  of  the  resolution,  was  re» 
deration  of  the  East  India  Company's  affairs,  jected  without  a  division.    In  the  debates  which 
rose  up  at  the  same  instant  with  Mr.  Fox.    A  now  took  place  upon  these  resolutions,  the  most 
tumult  ensued  as  to  who  had  the  prior  right  to  pointed  and  sarcastic  personalities  were  thrown 
speak,  but  it  was  settled  by  the  speaker  in  favor  out  and  retorted  from  ooth  sides  of  the  bouse, 
of  Mr.  Fox.    He  called  upon  the  minister,  if  he  The  coalition  was  branded  as  a  corrupt  conl^ 
wished  to  put  a  stop  to  such  measures  as  the  deracy  of  two  desperate  Actions,  to  seize  upon 
committee  might  think  necessary  to  adopt  for  the  government;  the  India  bill  was  said  to  have 
their  own  security,  to  give  the  house  some  satis-  been  an  experiment  made  by  the  late  secrelaryt 
factory  assurance,  that  no  dissolution  would  take  to  raise  himself  to  a  degree  of  power  superior  to 
place.  With  this  requisition,  Mr.  Pitt  positively  that  of  the  sovereign.    On  the  other  bandy  the 
refused  to  comply,  aiid  declared,  that  *  he  would  r.ew  administration  were  described  as  a  coabtion* 
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not  indeed  of  iiortiesy  hut  of  the  shreds  and  commanders  in  chief  shall  be  vested  in  his  tdA* 
Temnants,  the  dren  and  oatcasts,  of  all  parties ;  jesty,  and  that  the  said  commanders  in  chief  shall 
as  a  body  collected  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  always  be  second  in  council.  It  also  vested  in 
the  battles  of  secret  and  unconstitutional  in-  his  majesty  the  power  to  remove  any  governor 
flaence;  of  trampling  on  the  power  and  dignity  general,  presidents,  and  members  of  the  councils 
of  the  house  of  commons;  of  establishing  a  go-  of  any  British  settlements  in  India;  and  pro- 
Temment  of  cabal,  intrigue,  and  favoritism;  posed  to  enact,  that  all  vacancies  in  the  offices 
and  of  destroying  the  very  principles  of  laudable  aforesaid  shall  be  supplied  by  the  court  of  di- 
ambition  and  honorable  service  m  the  state.  At  rectors,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  his  majesty. 
last,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  Lastly,  that  no  order  or  resolution  of  any  general 
13th  of  January,  the  committee  divided,  when  court  of  proprietors  shall  be  available  to  revoke 
the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  142,  or  rescind,  or  in  any  respect  to  affect,  any  pro- 
there  being  for  it  196,  against  it  fifty-four.  ceeding  of  tlie  court  of  directors,  af\er  his  ma- 
On  W^nesday,  the  14tb  of  January,  Mr.  jesty's  pleasure  shall  have  been  signified  upon 
Pitt  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  *  a  bill  for  the  the  same.  The  debates  on  this  bill  turned 
better  government  and  management  of  the  affairs  chiefly  on  its  merits  and  demerits,  as  compared 
of  the  East  India  Company.'  By  this  bill  com-  with  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill,  rejected  by  the  house 
missioners  were  to  be  appointed  hy  his  majesty,  of  lords.  Mr.  Pitt  said  that,  in  his  bill,  all  the 
from  the  members  of  his  privy  council,  who  were  rights  enjoyed  by  the  company  under  their  char- 
*  authorised  and  empowered  from  time  to  time,  ter  were  preserved  inviolate,  as  far  as  was  com- 
to  check,  superintend,  and  control,  all  acts,  patible  with  the  public  safety.  When,  in  answer 
operations,  and  concerns,  which  in  any  wise  re-  to  this,  it  was  shown,  that  nothing  but  the  shadow 
late  to  the  civil  or  military  government,  or  re-  of  power  was  preserved  to  the  company,  and 
venues  of  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  that,  by  the  negative  reserved  to  the  crown  in  all 
said  united  company  in  the  East  Indies.'  It  pro-  matters  whatsoever,  the  substance  was  in  effect 
posed  to  enact,  *  that  the  said  board  shall  have  vested  there ;  be  replied  that,  whatever  might 
access  to  all  papers  and  muniments  of  the  said  be  its  effect,  yet  having  previously  obtained  the 
united  company,  and  shall  be  furnished  with  consent  both  of  the  court  of  proprietors  and  di- 
copies  thereof,  and  of  all  the  proceedings  of  all  rectors,  to  all  the  regulations  contained  in  it,  no 
general  and  special  courts  of  proprietors,  and  violation  of  privileges  could  be  charged,  where 
of  the  court  of  directors ;  and  also  copies  of  the  surrender  was  voluntary.  Various  other  ar* 
all  despatches  which  the  directors  shall  receive  guments  were  adduced  by  both  sides ;  but  at  a 
from  any  of  their  servants  in  the  East  Indies,  im-  second  reading  of  the  bill,  on  the  23rd  of  Janu- 
mediately  after  the  arrival  thereof;  and  also  of  all  ary^  the  motion  for  its  commitment  was  rejected 
letters,  orders,  and  instructions,  whatsoever,  r&-  by  a  majority  of  eight;  the  votes  being  for  it 
lating  to  the  civil  or  military  government  or  214,  against  it  222. 

revenues  of  the  British  territorial  possessions  of  On  the  16th  of  January,  lord  Charles  Spenser 
the  East  Indies,  proposed  to  be  sent  to  any  of  moved,  in  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
the  servants  of  his  majesty,  or  of  the  said  com-  '  That  it  has  been  declared  to  be  the  opinion 
pany  in  the  East  Indies :  and  that  the  court  of  of  this  house  (referring  to  the  resolutions  former- 
directors  shall,  and  are  required  co,  pay  due  ly  moved  by  lord  Surrey),  that  the  continuance 
obedience  to,  and  shall  be  governed  and  bound  of  the  present  ministers  in  trusts  of  the  highest 
by,  such  orders  and  directions  as  they  shall,  importance  and  responsibility  is  contrary  to  con- 
finmi  time  to  time,  receive  from  the  said  board,  stitutional  principles,  and  injurious  to  the  interests 
touching  the  civil  or  military  government  and  of  his  majesty  and  the  people.'  In  opposition 
revenue  of  the  territories  and  possession  of  the  to  this  motion  it  was  argued,  that  the  pre- 
company.  And  it  further  proposed  to  enact,  mises,  admitting  them  to  be  true,  did  not  war- 
that  the  said  board  shall  return  the  copies  of  the  rant  the  conclusion ;  that  the  ministry  had  been 
said  despatches  to  the  court  of  directors,  with  constitutionally  appointed  by  the  king,  whose 
their  approbation  thereof,  or  their  reasons  at  sole  right  it  was  to  appoint  mem,  &c.  After  a 
large  for  disapproving  the  same,  together  with  warm  debate,  the  resolution  was  adopted,  by  a 
inttnictions  in  respect  thereto ;  and  the  court  majority  of  205  to  184.  On  the  rejection  of  the 
shall  thereupon  despatch  and  send  the  letters,  India  bill,  Mr.  Pitt  was  requested  to  satisfy  the 
oxders,andinstructions,  so  approved  or  amended,  house  respecting  the  measure  of  a  dissolution, 
to  their  servants  in  India,  witnout  ferther  delay ;  and  a  loud  and  general  call  was  repeated  from 
and  that  no  letters,  orders,  or  instructions,  until  every  side  of  the  house.  At  length  some  harsL 
after  such  previous  communication  thereof  to  the  personalities  obliged  him  to  rise  and  complain 
said  board,  shall,  at  any  time,  be  sent  or  des-  of  such  treatment,  but  he  concluded  with  a  flat 
patched  by  the  said  directors,  to  Uie  East  Indies,  refusal  to  give  any  answer  on  the  subject.  The 
on  any  account  or  pretence  whatever.  That  in  house  became  unusually  warm,  and  Mr.  Eden 
ease  the  said  board  shall  send  any  orders,  which,  was  preparing  a  resolution,  when  Mr.  Fox  moved 
in  the  opinion  of  the  said  court  of  directors,  to  adjourn  till  next  day  in  order  to  give  Mr. 
shall  relate  to  points  not  connected  vrith  the  Pitt  time  to  consider,  whether  he  had  treated  the 
civil  or  military  government  and  revenues  of  the  house  with  that  respect  which  a  minister  in  his 
said  terr.tories  and  possessions  in  India,  it  shall  peculiar  circumstances  ought  to  do.  Next  day, 
be  lawful  for  them  to  apply  by  petition  to  his  Saturday,  January  24th,  the  house  met  again,  but 
majesty  in  council,  touching  such  orders;  and  the  only  answer  given  by  the  minister  was,  *that 
the  decision  of  the  council  thereon  shall  be  final  he  had  nn  intention  to  advise  his  majesty  to  pre- 
and  oDodusive.     That  the  nomination  of  the  rent  that  house  from  meeting  on  MoDdav: 
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whereupon  the  booseyupon  Mr.  Powis's  motion,  ednunbtratioo  formed  on  the  total  eidnsioo  of 
adjourned  to  that  day,  *  in  the  hopes,  that  before  the  memben  of  either  the  last  or  nresentadmi- 
neit  meetinff,  some  means  might  be  inverted  of  nistration,  would  be  inadequate  to  toe  exigencia 
healing  the  aivisions  that  threatened  the  country  of  the  public  afiairs/  This  occasioned  tbe  \aA» 
with  anarchy  and  confusion/     These  hopes,  ing  men  on  both  sides  to  express  their  wuhei 
nowever,  were  disappointed ;  notwithstanding  a  for  a  union  of  parties,  though  such  diffioiUica 
respectable  meeting  was  held  on  the  26th  at  the  were  thrown  in  the  way  by  each,  as  cfiedually 
$t.  Alban's  tavern,  of  about  seventy  members,  prevented  it.    Mr.  Fox  insisted  on  the  actual, 
who  joined  in  an  address  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  or  at  least  virtual  resignation,  of  Mr.  Piu,  as  an 
duke  of  Portland,  recommending  such  a  mear  indispensable  preliminaiy  step ;  and  avowed  fait 
sure  by  a  coalition  of  parties ; '  being  persuaded,'  opinion,  that  the  house  had,  and  ought  to  hafe, 
they  said,  *■  that  the  united  efforts  of  those,  in  a  negative  in  the  nomination  of  a  minister.    Mr. 
whose    integrity,  abilities,    and    constitutional  Pitt    allowed,  that   no   minister  could  coath 
principles  they  bad  reason  to  confide,  could  alone  nue  long  in  office  without  the  confidence  of 
rescue  the  country  from  its  present  distracted  the  house,  but  denied  that  there  were  any  con- 
state.'    Fuiiher,  to  promote  such  a  union  of  stitutional  means  to  force  him  to  resign,  ex- 
parties,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Grosvenor,  cept  by  an  address  to  the  crown ;  and  added 
on  the  2d  February,  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  there  were  persons  with  whom  he  could  oot 
^  That  the  present  critical  situation  of  public  bringhimself  to  act  without  forfeiting  all  chazac- 
affairs  required  the  exertions  of  a  firm,  efficient,  ter  of  consistency.    This  called  up  lord  Noith, 
extended,  and  united  administration,  entitled  to  who  said,  that  though  he  was  not  disposed  to 
tbe  confidence  of  the  people,  and  such  as  might  gratify  the  caprice  of  an  individual,  yet  he  woold 
tend  to  put  an  end  to  the  divisions  and  distrac-  willingly  do  any  thing  for  his  country,  and  with- 
tions  of  this  country.'    A  second  resolution,  of  draw  his  pretensions,  if  thev  were  an  obstacle 
a  less  mild  tenor,  was  moved  by  Mr.  Coke,  to  a  union.     This  candid  declaration  of  lord 
'  That  the,  continuance  of  the  present  miiiisters  North,  and  a  similar  one  from  Mr.  Fox,  pro- 
in  office  was  an  obstacle  to  the  forming  a  firm,  cured  them  the  applauses  of  both  parties;  and  a 
efficient,  extended,  and  united  administration.'  measure  was  soon  after  suggestea  and  acceded 
This  motion  occasioned  a  warm  debate,  but  was  to  which  promised  a  speedy  uidon.    This  wu 
'  at  last  carried  by  223  against  204.    Next  day,  that  his  majesty  should  invite  the  duke  of  Fort- 
these  resolutions,  after  another  long  and  warm  land  to  a  conference  with  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  pur- 
debate,  were  ordered,  by  a  majority  of  211  to  pose  of  forming  a  new  administration,  on  £ur 
J  87,  to  be  laid  before  his  majesty.  and  equal  terms.    But,  after  this  message  had 
On  the  4th  of  February,  the  earl  of  Effingham  been  actually  sent,  the  negociation  was  broke  off 
called  vhe  attention  of  the  house  of  lords  to  the  upon  the  duke's  insisting  on  a  previous  expk- 
resolutions  passed  by  the  commons,  which  he  nation  of  the  word  equal,  which  Mi.  Pitt  refused 
considered  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  to  give   till  Ibcy  should    meet    in  oonference. 
constitution,  and  therefore  moved  as  follows  :—  About  tliis  time  ministry  were  much  encouraged 
I.  '  That  it  is  unconstitutional  for  one  branch  of  to  perseverance  by  the  interest  which  the  public 
the  l^slature  to  assume  a  right  of  resolving  to  at  large  took  in  this  extraordinazy  contest:  ao 
imoede  the  exercise  of  a  power  vested  in  anv  address  to  his  majesty  was  voted  by  the  cominoo 
body  of  men  by  act  of  parliament.'    And,  II.  council  of  London,  thanking  him  for  the  i«- 
*  That  it  is   unconstitutional  for  either  house  moval  of  his  late  ministers ;  approving  the  rcsolu- 
of  parliament  to  pass  any  resolution  to  deprive  tions  passed  by  the  house  of  lords ;  and  declaring 
the  crown  of  its  just  prerogative.'    The  first  of  their  determination  steadily  to  support  the  con- 
these  motions  occasioned  a  very  warm  debate,  stitutional  exercise  of  prerogative.    Similar  ad- 
It  was  supported  by  earl  Fitzwilliam,  earl  Fau-  dresses  immediately  folTowed  from  the  mercbaoii 
conberg,  duke  of  Richmond,  lord  chancellor,  and  trades  of  the  city  of  London,  and  from  the 
lord  Sydney,  and  lord  Gower,  and  opposed  by  city  of  Norwich  :  in  short,  from  every  comer  of 
lord  Loughborough,  earl  of  Mansfield,  and  lord  the  kingdom.    The  efforts  of  the  coalition,  ior 
Stormont,  who  vindicated  the  resolutions  of  the  deed,  made  some  appearance  in  tiie  county  of 
house  of  commons.  Upon  a  division  there  ap-  Middlesex,  in  Westminster,  and   in  the  gieat 
peared  for  it  100,  against  it  fifty-three ;  majority  county  of  York,  but  they  proved  fniitleas.    Still 
forty-seven.   Loid  Effingham's  second  resolution,  however,    they  maintained  the  struggle  within 
and  motion  for  an  address  to  his  majesty  on  the  doors :  on  the  16th,  the  report  from  the  committee 
subject,  were  then  agreed  to  without  a  division,  of  privileges  being  called  for,  lord  Heaudmmp 
Next  day,  Lord  Beauchamp  tOse  in  the  house  of  stated,  tluit  the  loi^s  could  not  coDstitutiooally 
commons,  and  mentioned  a  rumor,  that  another  interfere  with  the  resolutions  of  that  house ;  that 
house  of  parliament  had  gone  so  far  as  to  cen-  by  custom  and  usage,  whenever  they  disapproved 
sure  the  proceedings  of  that  house :  whereupon  of  a  resolution,  and  vice  vers&,  a  conference  of 
he  moved  for  a  committee  to  inspect  the  journals  both  houses  was  called ;  whereby  the  bouse 
of  the  house  of  lords;  which  being  agreed  to,  complained  of,  could  satisfy  the   house  com- 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  brought  forward  plaining;  and  this  was  necessary  to  preserve 
on  the  9th,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  search  mutual  confidence  between  the    two    houses, 
for  precedents.    In  the  mean  time,  the  members  After  quoting  the  journals,  and  censuring  tlK 
of  the  St.  Alban's  meeting,  to  promote  the  wished-  resolution  of  the  lords  as  rash,  he  moved  six  re- 
for  coalition,  came  to  the  following  resolution,  solutions,  viz.    1.  *  That  this  house  has  not  as- 
which  was  read  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  sumed  any  right  to  suspend  the  execution  of  any 
lllh  February,  by  Mr.  Marsham :—' That  an  law.    2.  That  it  is  constitutional  for  it  to  declare 
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its  ienie  of  the  exercise  of  any  discretionary  noes  196.  Though  the  supplies  were  thus  post- 
power  rested  ia  any  body  of  men  by  act  of  par-  poned,  it  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  tiie 
liament.  3.  That  it  is  its  duty,  as  entrusted  majority  to  carry  matters  to  extremities  by  re- 
with  the  sole  grant  of  money,  to  prevent  the  fusing  them ;  and  the  ordnance  supply  was 
jash  exercise  of  any  power,  that  may  oe  attended  agreed  to  on  Friday  the  20th  Fcbruarv.  On  the 
with  danger  to  the  public  credit.  4.  That  the  same  day,  Mr.  Powys  moved  an  address  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  24th  December  last  were  con-  king,  expressing  '  the  reliance  of  the  house  on 
stittttional,  founded  on  a  sense  of  duty  towards  his  royal  wisdom,  that  he  would  take  such  mea- 
the  people,  and  a  becoming  anxiety  for  the  pre-  sures  as  might  tend  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes 
•ervation  of  the  revenue,  and  the  support  of  of  bis  fi&ith&l  commons,  already  presented  to 
public  credit.  6.  That  if  the  house  nad  ne-  his  majesty.'  Mr.  Eden  proposed  an  amend- 
giected  to  pass  the  said  resolutions,  they  would,  meut  by  inserting  after  'measures,  as* — the 
have  been  highly  responsible  for  the  increase  of  words  *  by  removing  such  obstacles  as  this  house 
those  evils  already  too  severely  felt.  And,  6,  had  declared  to  stand  in  the  way  of  forming  a 
That  the  house  will  with  moderation,  but  with  firm,  extended,  efficient,  and  united  administra- 
decided  firmness,  maintain  inviolably  the  princi-  tion,  such  as  this  house  had  described  to  be  re- 
ples  of  the  constitution ;  equally  solicitous  to  quisite  in  the  present  critical  and  arduous  state 
preserve  their  own  privileges,  and  to  avoid  any  of  public  affairs.'  The  motion,  thus  amended, 
encroachments  on  those  of  the  other  two  branches  a«'ter  a  long  debate,  was  carried  by  197  against 
of  the  legislature/  These  resolutions,  after  a  177 ;  and  the  address  ordered  to  be  presented 
warm  delate,  were  carried  by  186  against  157.  by  the  whole  house.  This  was  done  on  the  25th, 
On  the  18th  February  Mr.  Pitt  being  asked,  and  on  the  27th  the  speaker  reported  his  ma- 
previous  to  the  consideration  of  the  supply  for  jesty's  answer;  wherein,  after  < assuring  them 
the  ordnance,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  communi-  of  his  earnest  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  divi- 
cate  relative  to  the  Resolutions,  informed  the  sions  and  distractions  of  tne  country,  he  declared, 
house,  *  That  his  majesty,  after  a  consideration  that  he  could  not  see  that  this  would  be  ad- 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  had  not  vanced  by  the  dismission  of  his  ministers;  that* 
thought  proper  to  dismiss  his  ministers,  and  that  no  charge  was  suggested  against  them,  nor  any 
his  ministers  had  not  resigned.'  This  brought  on  one  of  them  specifically  objected  to ;  and  that 
a  long  and  violent  debate.  Mr.  Fox  said  it  was  numbers  of  his  subjects  had  expressed  their  sa- 
the  first  instance,  since  the  revolution,  of  a  direct  tisfaction  on  the  change  of  his  councils.' — The 
denial  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  comply  with  consideration  of  his  majesty's  answer  was  de- 
llie  wishes  of  the  house  of  commons;  that  it  ferred  to  the  1st  ofMarch,  when  a  second  address 
wfas  the  first  time  the  house  had  not  received  a  was  ordered  to  be  prepared.  In  this,  the  house 
gracious  answer  from  a  prince  of  the  house  of  humbly  claimed  it  as  their  right  duty,  to  advise 
Brunswick :  that  an  event  so  new  and  alarming  his  majesty  touching  the  exercise  of  bis  preroga- 
required  on  their  part  a  firm  but  moderate,  a  pru*  tive;  and,  after  statmg  the  substance  of  their 
dent  but  effectual,  assertion  of  their  privileges :  former  resolutions,  concluded  with  a  repetition 
that  the  power  ofgranting  or  refusing  the  supplies,  of  their  request,  'that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
was  their  constitutional  and  legal  weapon,  which  lay  the  foundation  of  a  stable  government,  by 
he  did  not  wish  to  see  wielded :  that  to  this,  if  ttie  previous  removal  of  his  ministers.'  After  a 
necessary,  they  were  bound  to  resort ;  but  to  long  and  warm  debate,  this  address  vras  agreed 
avoid  all  imputation  of  rashness,  and  give  minis-  to  by  a  majority  of  201  to  189.  On  the  4th  of 
ters  time  for  recollection,  he  would  only  move  March  it  was  presented  to  the  king  by  the 
to  defer  the  report  of  the  estimates  till  Friday  speaker  and  a  numerous  body  of  the  members ; 
next.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  lord  Surrey :  when  his  majesty  returned  an  answer  similar  to 
but  the  mention  of  refusing  the  supplies  was  re-  the  former ;  with  the  additional  remarks  that, 
c:eived  by  the  friends  of  minbtry  as  a  threat  '  If  there  were  any  grounds  for  the  removal  of 
wrhich  even  the  utmost  madness  of  faction,  they  his  ministers,  it  ought  to  be  equally  a  reason  for 
said,  could  not  seriously  design  to  execute.  The  not  admitting  them  as  part  of  the  extended  and 
very  right  of  such  a  refusal  was  questioned,  inited  administration :  that  he  had  never  called 
The  exercise  of  this  privilege  in  former  times,  in  question  the  right  of  the  commons  to  offer 
it  was  said,  was  founded  on  principles  which  did  him  their  advice  on  every  proper  occasion  touch- 
not  now  exist.  The  settled  revenues  were  then  ing  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative ;  and  thathe  will 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  govern-  be  ready  at  all  tiroes  to  receive  it,  and  give  it  the 
ment ;  and  it  was  only  in  cases  of  extraordinary  most  pttentive  consideration.'  Mr.  Fox  moved 
demands,  for  the  prosecution  of  wars  disapprovea  that  his  majesty's  answer  be  taken  into  conside- 
by  parliament,  tnat  the  right  of  refusal  was  ex-  ration  on  Monday  next,  which  was  agreed  to. 
ercised;  whereas,  in  our  present  state,  to  deny  Next  day,  March  5th,  he  moved  to  postpone  the 
the  ordinary  annual  supplies  would  be  in  fiict  to  mutiny  bill,  till  after  the  consideration  of  the 
diffsoive  the  whole  fiibric  of  government.  Mr.  king's  answer,  on  the  8th.  The  secretary  at  war 
Pitt  did  not  deny  the  right  of  the  house  to  re-  vras  Surprised  at  the  proposal  of  delaying  what 
fuse  the  supplies  in  times  of  danger  from  the  concerned  the  public  safety ;  but  the  motion 
crown,  but  uie  answer  he  had  delivered  from  his  was  carried  by  171  against  162.  On  the  8th 
niajesty  was  not  a  formal  answer  as  to  an  address ;  Mr.  Fox,  after  a  long  speech,wherein  he  recapitu 


however,  by  a  majority  of  twelve;  ayes  208,    of  this  house  on  receiving  the  answer  Iriiich  his 
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majesty's  ministets  have  advised  to  the  dutiful  adherents  to  the  late  turbulent  party.    Thtis 
and  seasonable  address  of  this  house,  concerning    upwards  of  160  members  of  the  late  hoose  oi 
one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  his  majesty's  commons  lost  their  seats ;  and  of  these  the  fiir 
government.'  greater  part  were  supporters  of  the  late  adminis- 
This  representation  was  the  last  successful  tration.    But  the  consequence,  however  fetal  to 
effort  of  the  coalition,  and  was  carried  only  by  them,  was  perhaps  on  some  accounts  a  misfor- 
191  to  190.    On  this  occasion,  it  would  seem,     tune  to  their  country.    It  was  well  they  gained 
they  felt  their  strength  failing  them,  and  thatthev  not  the  ascendancy :  yet  few  will  think  of  the 
must  ultimately  yield ;  for  on  the  10th  of  March  coalition  without  regretting  its  formation.    It  fur 
they  allowed  the  mutiny  bill  to  pass  without  a  a  longtime  ruined  the  fortunes  and  destroyed  the 
division.     On  the  12th  Mr.  Sawbridge  brought  influence  of  Mr.  Fox.    See  our  memoir  of  that 
forward  a  proposition  for  a  parliamentary  reform,  statesman.     On  the  18th  of  May,  both  houses 
The  state  of  tne  representation  in  England,  he  being  assembled,  the  commons  re-elected  Mr. 
said,  was  very  inadequate,  and  infinitely  more  so  Cornwall,  the  former  speaker.      Next  day  his 
m  Scotland,  where  not  above  one  man  in  100  majesty,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  'assured 
had  a  vote  for  a  member.    He  therefore  moved  them  of  his  satisfaction  in  meeting  them,  after 
for  a  committee  of  enquiry  on  the  representation  recurring  in  so  important  a  moment  to  the  sense 
of  the  people.  Mr.  alderman  Newnham  seconded  of  his  people ;   and  of  his  reliance,  that  they 
the  motion.    Sir  R.  Clayton  supported  it,  and  were  animated  by  the  same  sentiments  of  loyal^ 
declared  himself  ready  to  sacrifice  his  borough  and  attachment  to  the  constitution  which  had 
interest.    Mr.  Dempster  avowed  himself  a  friend  been  so  fully  manifested  throughout  the  king- 
to  it,  and  said  that  *  the  people  of  Scotland  would  dom/    He  directed  '  their  attention  to  the  main- 
be  very  grateful  if  one  in  100  were  allowed  to  tenance  of  the  public  credit,  to  the  support  of 
vote ;  but  in  fact  not  one  in  1000  had  that  privi-  the  revenue,  and  to  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
lege.    Previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  every  Company :  and,  after  warning  them  against  adopt- 
40s.  freeholder  had  a  vote,  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  ing  any  new  measure  for  the  regulation  of  these 
in  England ;  but  in  that  arbitrary  reign  the  right  of  last,  which  might  affect  the  constitution,  and  our 
voting  was  confined  to  those  who  held  their  lands  dearest  interests  at  home,  concluded  with  ei- 
from  the  crown,  which  has  been  continued  ever  pressing  his  inclination  to  support  and  maiutain, 
since.'    The  motion,  though  supported  by  the  m  their  just  balance,  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
abilities  of  both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  r  ox,  was,  after  every  branch  of  the  legislature.'     Before  the 
a  long  debate,  rejected  by  141  to  ninety-three.  On  motion  was  made  for  an  address,  Mr.  Lee  stated 
the  22d  the  American  trade  bill  was  passed ;  and  to  the  house,  that  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster 
on  the  23d  Mr  Pitt  was  repeatedly  asked,  by  dif-  had  neglected  to  make  a  return  to  the  writ  of 
ferent  members,  if  parliament  was  to  be  dissolved,  election,  on  pretence  of  not  having  finished  the 
but  gave  no  answer.    All  the  supplies  had  now  scrutiny  into  the  legality  of  the  votes,'  and  there- 
been  voted,  to  the  amount  of  £10,000,000;  but  fore  moved  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  *his 
except  the  land  and  malt  tax  bills,  no  money  had  duty  to  return  two  citizens  to  serve  for  the  said 
been  raised  or  appropriated  to  specific  services,  city,'    This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  She- 
It  was  insisted,  however,  that  the  voting  of  the  ridan,  but,  after  a  long  debate,  was  negatived  by 
supplies  would  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  a  majority  of  283  to  136.    The  address  was  then 
ministry  in  issuing  money.    On  the  other  side  it  moved  and  read,  but  the  strong  expressions  it 
was  urged  that  the  house  having  resolved  that  contained,  of  satisfaction  and  gratitude  to  his 
such  issuing  of  the  public  money  would  be  '  sub-  majesty  for  having  dissolved  the  late  parliament, 
rersive  of  the  constitution,'  no  plea  of  necessity  occasioned  a  warm  debate.    As  to  the  sense  of 
c«uld  avail,  as  the  emergency  would  be  wil^lly  the  people,  it  was  asked  of  Mr.  Pitt,  on  what 
created  by  those  who  should  advise  a  dissolution,  grounds  he  could  pretend,  that  it  bad  been  col- 
Next  day,  however,  the  parliament  was  pro-  lected  in  the  new  election,  when  he  himself  bad 
rogiied,  and  on  the  25th  dissolved  by  proclama-  enforced  the  necessity  of  a  reform,  on  the  very 


many  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  the  Surrey,  which  was  seconded  by  colonel  North, 

house  of  commons  and  in  the  kingdom  now  but  it  was  rejected  by  285  to  114.     On  the  25th 

wished  it  had  been  resorted  to  at  the  first  form-  of  May  Mr.  Fox  presented  a  petition  from  hiw- 

ing  of  the  coalition.  self,  complaining  of  an  undue  return  for  Westmin- 

The  advantages  which  ministers  generally  pos-  ster;  which  was  objected  to  by  lord  Molgiave; 

sess  over  their  opponents  upon  the  dissolution  who  moved  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  hoose, 

of  parliament,  received  veiy  considerable  ad-  that  it  did  not  come  under  the  description  m 

ditions  at  this  time.    The  East  India  Company  Grenville's  act,  no  members  having  oeen  re- 

and  their  servants  were  exceedingly  industrious ;  turned,  which  after  a  short  debate  was  agreed  to 

and  the  dissenters,  a  powerful  and  active  body  in  without  a  division.    Another  petition  from  Mr. 

England,  were  zealous  to  show  that  they  con-  Fox  was  presented  by  colonel  Fitspatrick,  com- 

sidered  the  members  of  the  late  coalition  as  men  plaining  of  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  in 

who  paid  no  regard  to  principle.    In  short,  the  making  no  return,  and  requesting  to  be  heard  by 

counties,  cities,  manufacturing  towns,  and  cor-  council,   which  was  granted.     On  the  28th  a 

porations,  who  had  so  recently  given  the  court  counter  petition  from  the  high  bailiff  was  pre- 

pledges  of  their  support,   now  evidenced  the  sented  by  lord  Mahon^  praying  to  be  heard  in 

contemptuous  light  m  which  they  viewed  the  answer  to  Mr.  Fox-  which  was  a]$o  graotfd* 
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On  the  9d  of  June  lord  Mahon  presented  a  this  dilemma  were  urged  by  the  late  ministers^ 

paition  from  several  electors  of  Westminster,  who  proposed  as  the  safest  measure  to  make  the 

praying  that  the  high  bailiff  might  be  allowed  to  dividend  only  six  per  cent    It  was  admitted,  on 

proceed  with  the  scrutiny.    This  was  ordered  to  all  sides,  that  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  not 

be  considered  with  the  other  petitions.    Mr.  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  and  it  was  stated  as 

Corbett,  the  hign  bailiff,  being  called  to  the  bar  an  act  of  mockery  and  injustice  to  the  public^ 

on  the  7th,  stated  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  grant-  that,  while  the  company  were  applying  to  parlia- 

ing  the  scrutiny,  that  in  a  former  contested  elec^  ment  for  a  large  pecuniary  relief,  they  should 

tion  there  had  been  only  9200  and  odd  votes,  yet  divide  among  themselves  as  much  as  they 

but  that  in  this  instance  there  were  above  12,200;  had  divided  in  their  most  flourishing  circum- 

whence  he  supposed  there  could  not  be  such  an  stances.    It  was  replied,  that  the  company's 

increase.    On  the  8th  of  June  Mr.  Ellis  moved  distresses  had  not  arisen  solely  from  their  own 

'that  the  high  bailiff  be  forthwith  directed  to  fiiult,  as  they  had  partaken  in  the  general  calamity 

make  return  of  his  precept,  and  of  the  members  occasioned  by  the  war.    The  bill  passed  in  the 

chosen  in  pursuance  thereof.'  Lord  Mulgrave  op-  lower  house  without  a  division,    and   in  the 

posed  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Fox  accused  ministry  upper,  after  a  warm  debate,  by  a  majority  of 

of  interfering  to  deprive  the  Westminster  electors  twenty-eight  to  nine. 

of  the  exercise  of  their  rights.  Mr.  Pitt  replied  Mr.  Pttt's  second  bill  allowed  the  company  a 
to  Mr.  Fox,  denied  his  charges  as  calumnious,  respite  of  duties;  enabled  them  to  accept  of  bills 
and  vindicated  the  high  bailiff.  At  half  past  beyond  the  iamount  prescribed  by  former  acts  ; 
four,  A.  M.,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  and  established  their  future  dividends.  Mr.  Pitt's 
of  19.5  to  117.  Lord  Mulgrave  then  moved,  tliird  bill,  'for  the  better  government  of  the 
'  that  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster  do  proceed  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,'  though  formed 
in  the  scrutiny  with  all  possible  despatch;  which,  upon  the  same  model  with  the  one  which  he  had 
after  another  warm  but  short  debate,  was  agreed  brought  into  the  last  parliament,  yet  differed  con- 
to.  On  the  14th  of  June  Mr.  Burke  made  his  siderably  from  it  in  several  points.  The  powers 
proposed  motion  respecting  the  dissolution  of  of  the  board  of  control,  which,  in  contrast  to  the 
parliament.  In  his  introductory  speech,  he  ex-  plan  of  the  late  ministry,  and  in  compliance  with 
amined  at  great  length  and  with  much  fireedom,  the  temper  of  those  times,  were  kept  as  subordi- 
*  the  dangerous  principles  on  which  that  act  of  nate  as  possible,  were  now  greatly  enlarged.  In 
power  had  been  executed  and  defended ;'  but  urgent  cases,  which  might  not  admit  of  delay, 
the  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division.  and  in  cases  of  secrecy,  which  might  not  admit 
On  the  21st  of  June  Mr.  Pitt  moved  several  of  previous  communication,  they  are  enabled  to 
resolutions,  as  a  foundation  for  the  act,  since  transmit  their  own  orders  to  India,  without  being 
called  the  Commutation  Act.  He  stated,  that  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  directors.  It  also 
the  illicit  trade  of  the  countiy  had  increased  to  vests  in  the  governor  general  and  council  an  ab- 
so  alarming  a  height  as  to  endanger  the  existence  solute  power  over  the  other  presidencies  in  all 
of  several  branches  of  the  revenue,  particularly  points  relative  to  transactions  with  the  country 
that  of  tea.  The  committee  on  smuggling  found,  powers,  and  in  all  applications  of  the  revenues 
that  only  5,500,000  pounds  of  tea  were  sold  and  forces  in  time  ot  war;  with  a  power  of  sus< 
annually  by  the  East  India  Company ;  whereas  pension  in  case  of  disobedience.  The  second 
the  annual  consumption  in  Britain  was  estimated,  part  of  it  contains  various  internal  regulations, 
on  good  authority,  to  exceed  12,000,000 ;  so  that  The  clauses  relative  to  the  debts  of  the  nabob  of 
the  illicit  trade  in  this  article  was  more  than  double  Arcot,  to  the  disputes  between  him  and  the  rajah 
the  legal.  To  remedy  this  evil,  he  proposed  to  of  Tanjore,  and  to  the  relief  of  dispossessed 
lower  the  duties  to  so  small  an  amount,  as  to  zemindars,  and  other  native  land-holders,  were 
make  the  profit  on  the  illicit  trade  not  adequate  adopted  from  Mr.  Fox's  bill,  with  some  exceptions 
to  the  risk;  and,  as  this  would  cause  a  deficiency  and  limitations.  Various  restrictions  are  also  laid 
in  the  revenue  of  £600,000  a-year,  to  make  it  up  upon  the  patronage  of  the  directors,  and  retrench- 
by  an  additional  tax  on  windows ;  which,  he  ments  ordered  in  the  company's  establishments, 
showed,  would  prove  a  commutation  very  fa-  The  third  part  relates  to  the  punishment  of  Indian 
Torable  to  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  delinquents.  All  British  subjects  are  made 
tend  to  relieve  tne  East  India  Company.  The  amendable  to  the  courts  of  justice  in  England, 
bill  was  passed,  after  a  warm  opposition,  in  both  for  all  acts  done  in  India.  The  receiving  of 
houses.  presents  is  declared  to  be  extortion;  and  dis- 
Mr.  Pitt  next  entered  upon  the  arduous  obedience  of  orders  and  all  corrupt  bargains  to 
task  of  regulating  the  East  India  Company's  be  misdemeanors  and  punishable.  Governors 
affairs.  This  he  proposed  to  do  by  three  bills,  of  settlements  are  empowered  to  seize  all  persons 
The  first  vras  to  enable  the  company  to  divide  suspected  of  illicit  correspondence,  and  to  send 
eight  per  cent,  interest  on  their  capital.  By  the  dis-  them  to  England,  if  necessary.  Every  servant 
solution,  the  committee  on  this  business  had  been  of  the  company  is  required,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
prevented  from  making  any  progress ;  and,  though  land,  to  deliver  in  upon  oath  to  the  court  of  ex* 
It  had  been  resumed  as  early  as  possible  in  this  chequer,  an  inventory  of  his  real  and  personal 
session,  yel  before  any  report  could  be  made  the  estates,  and  a  copy  of  it  to  the  directors  for  the 
house  was  under  the  necessity  of  either  autho-  inspection  of  the  proprietors ;  and  in  case  any 
rising  the  company  to'make  a  dividend,  without  complaints  should  oe  made  thereon,  by  the  board 
any  information  relative  to  their  finances,  or  to  of  control,  the  court  of  directors,  or  any  three 
endan^  their  credit  by  refusing  its  consent,  proprietors  possessing  stock  conjunctly  to  the 
The  disgfaceful  and  dangerous  consequences  of  amount  of  Jt  10,000,  the  court  of  exchequer  is 
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reauired  to  examine  the  person  upon  oath,  and  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Fox ;  but  the  hill  pasted  boft 
to  imprison  him  till  he  shall  have  answered  the  houses  by  very  large  majorities, 
questions  put  to  him  to  their  satisfaction.    Any        On  the   30th  of  June  Mr.  Pitt  opened  the 
neglect  or  concealment  is  punished  by  imprison-  budget,  which  consisted  of  new  taxes  on  candles, 
ment  and  forfeiture,  and  incapacity  of  ever  ser-  coals,  bricks,  hats,  hones,  linens,  cottons,  ri- 
ving again.    Lastly,  for  the  more  speedy  prose-  bands,    ide  and  beer  licenses,   game  licenses, 
cution  of  crimes  committed  in  the  East  Indies,  a  paper,  hackney  coaches,  gold  and  silver  plate^ 
new  court  of  justice  is  erected ;  consisting  of  lead,  postages,  and  silk,  all  of  which  passea  with 
three  judges,  appointed  by  the  three  courts,  four  little  opposition,  except  the  additional  duty  on 
peers,  and  six  members  of  the  house  of  commons :  coals,  which  was  rejected.    These  taxes  Mr.  Pitt 
the  four  peers  to  be  taken  by  lot  out  of  a  list  of  calculated  to  produce  £930,000.    On  the  30th 
twenty-six ;  the  six  commons  out  of  a  list  of  forty ;  of  July  Mr.  Burke,  after  a  long  speech  on  East 
and  both  lists  to  be  chosen  by  ballot.    Dberty  India  afiairs,  wherein  he  mentioned  the  famioe 
is  given  to  the  party  accused,  and  to  the  prose-  in  Oude,  themurderof  Almas  AH  Cawn,anatiTe 
cator,  to  challenffe  a  certain  number  of  these,  of  rank,  who  had  been,  by  order  of  governor 
All  depositions  of  witnesses  taken  in  India,  and  Hastings,  betrayed,  seized,  and  put  to  death, 
all  writings  received  by  the  directors,  with  copies  without  any  charge,  trial,  or  condemnation,  and 
of  those  sent  out  by  them,  shall  be  received  as  the  treatment  of  the  princesses  of  Oude,  who 
legal  evidence.    The  judgment  of  the  court  is  had  been  seized,  plundered  of  their  propoty, 
made  final,  and  extends  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and  turned  into  the  streets  in  misery,  with  a  variety 
and  declaring  the  party  incapable  of  ever  serving  of  other  cruelties  practised  by  the  chief  senrant 
tie  company.    This  bill  was  most  strenuously  of  the  company,  moved  ^that  there  be  laid 
spposed  in  every  stage  of  its  progress  through  before  the  house  copies  of  all  papers  relative  to 
both  houses.    The  extension  of  the  power  of  the  the  seizing  and  putting  to  death  of  Almas  Ali 
board  of  control  was  objected  to,  as  incongruous  Cawn,'  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
to  the  principle,  and  insufficient  for  the  purposes  and  agreed  to.    Mr.  Burke  next  moved  'that 
of  the  bill.    The  enlarged  powers  conferred  on  there  be  laid  before  the  house  copies  of  all  papen 
the  governor  general  were  objected  to,  as  an  in-  relative  to  the  money  demanded  of  the  princesses 
version  of  thS  order  ot  government  which  re  of  Oude  in  1782 ;'  which  was  seconded  bj 

3uires  that  authority  exercised  at  a  distance  from  major  Scott.    He  then  moved,  that  there  be  laid 

le  controlling  power,  and  subject  to  almost  insu*  before  the  house  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  the 

penble  temptations,  should  be  as  limited  as  pos-  jewels,  &c.,  taken  from  these  princesses;  which 

sible.    In  tne  second  part,  the  clauses,  it  was  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  moved  the 

'^^said,  respecting  disobedience,  the  commencing  order  of  the  day,  which  was  carried.    On  the  2d 

of  wars,  and  the  succession  to  offices  by  seniority,  of  August,  Mr.  Henry  Dundas,  after  a  suitable 

were  rendered  nugatory  by  exceptions  and  limi-  introduction  respectine  the  bravery  and  loyalty 

tations.     The  inefficiency  of  the  clause  relative  of  the  Scots  Highlanders,  moved  for  Meave  to 

to  oppressed  native  landholders,  the  ruinous  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act,  25th  Geo.  11^ 

deiay  in  the  mode  of  proceeding  for  their  relief,  which  confiscated  certain  estates  in  Scotland,  and 

and  the  abuses  to  which  it  was  liable,  were  to  empower  the  crown  to  restore  them  to  the  right 

strongly  objected  to  :  but  these  clauses  were  all  heirs,  under  certain  restrictions.*    This  popular 

defended  on  the  necessity  of  precautions  against  motion  met  with  universal  approbation  from  the  . 

events,  wherBia  a  discretionary  power  might  be  whole  house.    The  only  opposition  the  bill  ^^ 

necessary.    But  the  last  part  of  the  bill  met  with  ceived  was  in  the  upper  house  firom  lord  Thuriow 

the  most  violent  opposition.     The  obligation  to  and  lord  Loughborough ;  whose  chief  objectioii 

swear  to  the  amount  of  property,  and  the  powers  was  founded  upon  its  not  extending  to  the  estates 

granted  to  courts  of  putting  interrogatories,  to  forfeited  in  1715.    On  the  3d  of  August  Mr. 

force  persons  to  criminate  themselves,  were  in-  Dempster  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  hill  for 

quisitorial  proceedings  unknown  to  Britons.  The  the  abolition  of  the  remains  of  vassalages  in 

minister  was,  however,  supported  in  referring  the  Scotland ;  which  was  granted  :  and  on  the  20di 

bill  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  by  276  of  August  the  session  was  closed  with  the  usual 

against  sixty-one :  and,  in  the  discussions  which  formalities, 

took  place  in  the  committee,  Mr.  Pitt  acted  The  second  session  of  this  parliament  was 
in  a  manner,  wh«ch,  on  after  occasions  distin-  opened,  January  25th,  1785,  by  a  speech  fico 
guished  his  mode  of  conducting  the  national  the  throne,  wherein  his  majesty  paiticularly 
business.  He  did  not  ome  forward  like  the  recommended  the  final  adjustment  of  the  corn- 
head  of  a  par^,  with  a  measure  complete  in  mercial  intercourse  between  Britain  and  Ireland, 
every  part,  confident  of  the  support  of  his  fol-  and  the  further  suppression  of  smugsling.  The 
lowen ;  but,  while  he  himself  proposed  some  fi"*  business  of  importance  that  cai^  before  the 
essential  alterations,  he  also  adopted  those  sug-  *>ouse  was  the  Westminster  electiof^  the  contest 
gested  by  others,  from  whatever  side  of  the  house  a^"*  ^»cl»  occasioned  repeated  discussions  and 
they  came.  Thus,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  divisions.  At  last,  upon  a  motion  of  Mr.  Alder- 
Dempster,  Mr.  Eden,  and  lord  North,  the  clause  ^^^  Sawbridge,  that  the  high  bailiff  be  ordered 
requiring  persons  returning  from  India  to  give  ^  «»ke  a  return  forthwith,  which  was  agreed  to 
an  account  of  their  property  upon  oath,  was  ^y  a  majority  of  162  to  124,  the  scratiny « 
relinquished  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  there  were  no  quashed,  and  lord  HoOd  and  Mr.  Fox  retonied 
hwer  than  twenty-one  new  clauses  added  to  the  on  the  4th  of  March.  On  the  I6th  of  Febrosry 
bill  in  the  committee.  The  whole  afterwards  Mr.  Francis  called  the  attention  of  the  luwae  to 
suflmd  reiy  severe  animadversions  from  Mr.  the  civil  establishment  of  Bengal, 
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had  lisen  fi^om  £l36LOOO  (tlie  Bum  in  1774)  to  Mr.  Fox  it  the  house  of  commotiB,  when  Mr« 
the  enonnons  sum  ot  £927,945  a  year  (a  sum  Dundas  himself  opposed  it,  and  defended  the 
greater  than  the  civil  list  establishment  of  Britain),  board  of  control,  insisting  that  they  are  enabled, 
lu  consequence  of  the  whole  power  having  de-  bv  a  clause  in  the  act,  to  originate  orders  in  cases 
voWed  on  governor  Hastings.  He  therefore  of  uigent  necessity,  and  transmit  them  to  India, 
movedy '  that  a  statement  be  laid  before  the  house,  Ue  also  justified  the  debts  themselves,  and  cau- 
of  the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  the  officers  of  tioned  the  house  not  to  imbibe  prejudices  against 
revenue  in  Bengal,  in  1776,  1782,  and  1783;  a  board  of  control  but  newly  instituted.  Mr. 
with  a  probable  estimate  of  the  expenditure  from  Smith,  chairman  of  the  court  of  directors,  ad* 
the  30m  of  April  1784,  to  the  16th  of  May  1785.  mitted  that  some  debts,  ordered  by  the  board  to 
The  motion,  after  some  opposition  from  major  be  paid,  were  just,  but  that  others  were  of  a  very 
Scott  and  Mr.  Pitt,  was  agreed  to.  dineient  complexion.  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  long  and 
On  the  18th  of  February,  the  earl  of  Carlisle  eloquent  oration,  entered  fully  into  the  subject, 
made  a  motion  in  the  house  of  lords,  respecting  He  contended,  that  the  board  of  control  had  no 
the  nabob  of  Arcot's  debt.  So  early  as  April  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  business ;  but,  even 
1782  Mr.  Dundas,  in  the  house  of  commons,  admitting  such  right,  they  were  bound  to  make 
had  moved  a  resolution  relative  to  the  suspicious  the  same  enquiries  as  the  directors.  He  stated^ 
nature  of  these  debts,  and  their  mischievous  '  that  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  British 
influence  upon  the  government  of  the  Camatic.  power  in  India,  Madras  and  its  dependencies. 
In  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  passed  in  last  session,  it  was  which  before  that  time  were  among  the  roost 
enacted,  respecting  the  origin  and  justice  of  these  flourishing  territories  of  Asia,  had  wasted  away 
claims,  that  the  court  of  directors  shall  'give  and  declined  so  much,  that  in  1779  not  a  single 
such  orders  to  their  presidencies  and  servants  merchant  of  eminence  was  to  be  found  in  Sie 
abroad,  for  completing  the  investigation  thereof,  whole  country.  During  this  period  of  decay^ 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  shall  require ;  and  for  nearly  a  million  had  been  drawn  from  it  annually 
establishing  in  concert  with  the  said  nabob  such  by  English  gentlemen,  on  their  own  private  ac* 
funds,  for  the  discharge  of  those  debts  which  count  only.  Mean  time  the  nabob  hact  contracted 
shall  appear  justly  due,  as  shall  be  consistent  a  debt  with  the  company's  servants,  to  the  amount 
with  the  rights  of  the  said  united  company,  the  of  £880,000 ;  which,  in  1767,  was  settled  at  ten 
security  of  the  creditors,  and  the  honor  and  dig-  per  cent  interest :  1,000,000  sterling  had  been 
nity  of  the  said  nabob.'  The  court  of  directots,  lent  by  British  subjects  to  the  merchants  of  Can- 
in  consequence  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  ton,  in  China,  at  24  per  cent  In  1777  %  second 
Srepared  ordeis  to  be  sent  to  (heir  council  at  debt  of  £2,400,000,  and  a  third  of  £160,000^ 
iadras,  in  which,  after  stating  the  suspicious  called  the  cavalry  debt,  were  settled  by  the  nabob 
circumstance  under  which  many  of  the  debts  ap-  of  Arcot  at  twelve  per  cent.  The  whole  of  these 
peered  to  have  been  contracted,  they  direct  them,  four  capitals,  amounting  to  £4,440,000,  produced 
m  obedience  to  the  positive  injunctions  of  the  annuities  of  £623,000  a-year,  more  than  one-half 
act,  to  proceed  to  a  complete  investigation  of  of  which  stood  chargeable  on  the  public  revenues 
their  nature  and  origin.  These  orders,  however,  of  the  Camatic.  These  annuities,  equal  to  the 
were  rejected  by  the  board  of  control,  and  a  revenues  of  a  kingdom,  were  possessed  by  a  few 
new  letter  drawn  up,  in  which  the  claims  of  the  individuals  of  no  consequence,  situation,  or  pro- 
creditors  were  all,  with  some  little  limitation,  fesion.'  Mr.  Burke  then  examined  the  particular 
established,  and  a  ftmd  for  their  discharge  as«  grounds  of  these  debts. 

signed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Camatic.  Mr.  Burke  next  called  the  attention  of  tlie 

These  orders  were  publicly  read  at  a  meeting  of  house  to  the  rained  condition  of  the  country; 

the  nabob's  creditors  in  England ;  and;  on  this  entered  into  a  statement  of  the  internal  politics 

ground,  the  earl  of  Carlisle  moved,  '  that  there  of  the  Camatic,   and  the  causes  of  the  war 

be  laid  before  the  house  copies  or  extmcts  of  all  with  Hyder  AH ;   describing   its   desolate  ra- 

letters  or  orders  issued  by  the  court  of  directors,  vages,    while    it   raged    for    eighteen    months 

in  pursuance  of  the  injunctions  in  the  regulating  without  intermission,  from  Madras  to  Tanjore; 

act'    The  dangerous  consequences  of  sufiering  and  the  redoubled  horrors  of  the  famine  that 

the  board  of  control  to  supersede  the  authority  ensued,  insomuch  that  when  the  British  armies 

ot  an  act  of  parliament,  and  the  suspicious  cir-  traversed  the  central  provinces  for  hundreds  of 

cumstances  of  its  clandestinely  interfering  in  an  miles  in  all  directions,  in  their  whole  march  they. 

enormous  money  transaction,  &e  management  of  did  not  see  one  man,  woman,  child,  or  four* 

which  was  delegated  by  the  act  to  other  persons,  footed  beast  of  any  description  I    And  what, 

were  strongly  urged  by  the  noble  mover,  and  added  he,  would  a  virtuous,  an  enlightened  mi- 

by  lord  viscount  Stormont.    Lord  Loughborough  nistry  do,  on  the  view  of  such  mins— of  such  a 

insisted,  that,  even  allowing  the  board  of  control  chasm  of  desolation  as  yawned  in  the  midst  of 

not  to  have  been  guilty  of  an  arbitrary  assump-*  those  once  flourishing  countries  ? — ^They  would 

tion  of  power,  yet  their  orders  authorise  trans-  have  reduced  their  most  necessary  establish-' 

actions  of  a  most  corrapt  and  nefarious  nature,  ments ;  they  would  have  suspended  the  justeit 

highly  injurious  to  the  company,  and  ruinous  to  payments ;   they  would  have  employed  every 

the  country.    Lords  Sydney,  Walsingham,  and  shilling  derived  from  the  productive  parts,  to 

lord  chancellor,  opposed  the  motion :  and  lord  re-animate   the   powers   of   the   unproductive. 

Itawdon  was  a^id  the  papers  called  for  might  While  \>erformtng  this  fundamental  auty  to  ju9- 

convey  dangerous  information  to  our  enemies,  tice  and  humanity,  they  would  have  ordered  the 

The  motion  was  rejected  without  a  division.  corps  of  fictitious  creditors,  whose  crimes  were 

On  the  26th  a  similar  motion  was  made  by  their  claims,  to  keep  an  avrful  distance,  to  silence 
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their  inaiuptcioas  tongnes,  to  hold  off  their  pro-  tion^  he  moved  a  resolution^ '  Thai  it  is  hi^T 

€uie  unhallowed  paws  from  this  holy  work;  they  importasty  and  for  the  g^eneiai  intemt  of  the 

would  have  proclaimed  with  a  voice  that  should  British  empire,  that  an  intercoune  be  fiasUy 

make  itself  heard,  that  on  every  country  the  first  settled  between  Great  Britain  and  Lehuid  on 

creditor  is  the  ploush;  that  this  original  indefea-  equal  terms;  and  that  each  country  should  hare 

aible  claim  supersedes  every  other  demand.   This  a  like  participation  of  trade,  on  Ireland  secoring 

is  what  a  wise  and  viituout  ministry  would  have  that  she  will  pay,  in  proportion  to  her  growing 

done  and  said.    They  would  thus  have  laid  a  wealth,  such  share  of  the  public  expeaie  y 

solid  foundation  for  future  opulence  and  strength,  may  arise  from  the  surplus  of  her  revenue  in 

But,  on  this  grand  point  of  the  restoration  of  the  time  of  peace.'    Mr.  Marshman  thought  Bcitais 

country,  there  is  not  one  syllable  in  the  corres*  for  seven  years  past  had  been  giving  too  much. 

pondence  of  the  ministers.    Thev  felt  nothing  Lord  North  protested  against  a  full  paxticipatioii 

for  a  land  desolated  by  fire,  sword,  and  fiunine ;  of  our  trade  with  Ireland.    Mr.  Dempster  ap- 

their  sympathies  took  another  direction ;  they  proved  of  the  propositions  as  just,  and  Mr. 

were  touched  with  pity  for  bribery,  so  long  Fox  spoke  chiefly  against  beginning  the  hnnDes 

tormented  with  a  fruitless  itching  of  its  palms ;  in  Ireland. 

their  bowels  yearned  for  usury,  that  had  long  On  the  3rd  March,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward 

D^issed  its  monthly  harvest;  they  felt  for  pecula^  the  propositions,  which  were  object^  to  by  Sir 

tion,  which  had  been  for  so  many  years  raKing  in  W.  Cunningham,  as  hurtful  to  the  landed  inter- 

the  dust  of  an  empty  treasury ;  they  were  melted  est  of  Scotland,  and  ruinous  to  the  com  trade 

into  compassion  for  rapine  and  oppression,  lick-  and  farmers.    On  the  8th  a  petition  from  the 

ing  their  dry,  parchea,  unbloody  jaws.    These  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  was  presented  by  the 

were  the  objects  of  their  solicitude.    As  to  the  lord  advocate*  against  them;  as  well  as  from 

public  debt,  he  afterwards  said,  nothing  was  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  several  other  town; 

provided  for  it,  but  an  eventual  surplus  to  be  in  England.    A  petition  likewise  from  Man* 

shared  with  one  class  of  the  private  demands  Chester,  Warrington,  and  some  other  towns  in 

after  satisfying  the  two  first  classes.    Never  was  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire,  subscribed  by  80,000 

there  a  more  shameful  postponing  of  a  public  persons,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Stanley,  against 

demand,  which,  by  the  practice  of  all  nations,  the  late  tax  on  fristi  ans,  calicoes,  &c.,  which, 

supersedes  every  private  claim.    By  the  mode  &fter  exa.mining  witnesses  on  the  subject  was 

of  settling  between  the  nabob  and  the  company,  repealed.     In  the  course  of  receiving  these 

the  public  and  private  debts  are  made  to  play  various  petitions,  it  was  agreed  to  revive  the  act 

into  each  other's  hands  a  game  of  utter  perdition  of  1689,  against  receiving  any  petition  not  sub 

to  the  unhappy  natives.    The  nabob  rails  into  scribed  by  all  the  petitioners, 

an  arrear  to  the  company.      The  presidency  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  18th  of  April,  once  more 

Eresses  for  payment.    The  nabob  answers  '  I  brought  forward  the  popular  subject  of  a  par- 

ave    no    money.' — ^  Good :    but  the  soucars  liamentary  reform.     liaving  formerly  pledged 

(bankers)  will  supply  you  on  the  mortgage  of  himself  to  exert  all  his  official  weight  in  favor  of 

your  territories.'     Then  steps   forward   some  it,  he  now  employed  his  utmost  abilities  in 

raul  Benfield,  and  from  his  grateful  compassion  recommending  it  to  the  house ;  and,  after  a  speech 

to  the  nabob,  and  his  filial  regard  to  the  com-  of  nearly  three  hours,  moved,  *  That  leave  be 

Sany,  unlocks  the  treasures  of  his  virtuous  in-  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  represents- 
ustry;  and  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  per  tion  of  the  people  of  £ngland  in  parliameot* 
cent.,  on  a  mortgage  of  the  territorial  revenue,  The  plan  he  now  proposed  was  founded  on  the 
becomes  security  to  the  company  for  the  nabob's  same  principles  with  liis  former  one,  but  differ- 
arrear.  In  consequence  of  this  double  game,  ed  in  several  particulars.  He  proposed  to 
the  whole  Camatic  has,  at  one  time  or  other,  transfier  the  right  of  election  from  thirty-sis  of 
been  covered  with  these  locusts,  the  English  such  boroughs  as  had  already  fallen,  or  were 
soucars.  Far  from  painting,  Mr.  Burke  added,  falling,  into  decay,  to  the  counties,  and  to  such 
he  did  not  reach  the  fact,  nor  approach  it.  This  chief  towns  and  cities  as  were  not  represented : 
tyrannous  exaction  brought  on  servile  conceal-  that  a  fund  should  be  provided  for  giving  the 
ment,  and  that  again  called  forth  tyrannous  owners  and  holders  of  such  disfranchised 
coercion ;  till  nothing  of  humanity  was  left  in  boroughs,  an  appreciated  compensation :  that  the 
the  government ;  no  trace  of  integrity,  spirit,  or  taking  of  this  compensation  should  be  a  voluiv- 
manliness  in  the  people,  who  draff  out  a  preca-  tary  act  of  the  proprietor ;  and,  if  not  now  se- 
rious and  degraded  existence,  under  such  a  sy^  cepted,  the  money  should  be  laid  out  at  com- 
tem  of  outrage  upon  human  nature.  The  pound  interest,  until  it  became  an  irresistible 
motion,  however,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  bait  to  such  proprietors.  He  also  proposed  to 
194  to  ninety-seven.  extend  the  right  of  voting  for  knights  of  the 
On  the  22nd  February  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  that  shire  to  copy-holders.  Mr.  Fox  approved  of  the 
the  prppositions  laid  before  the  Irish  parliament  spirit  of  the  motion,  but  objected  to  the  mode, 
by  Mr.  Orde,  for  adjusting  the  intercourse  be-  particularly  the  purchasing  of  the  boroughs ; 
tween  Britain  and  Ireland,  be  read ;  after  which  though  he  vras  not  against  transferring  the  right 
he  remarked  on  the  illiberal  treatment  of  Great  of  electing  representatives  from  them  to  the 
Britain  to  her  sister  kingdom  in  former  times,  counties,  and  chief  towns  and  cities.  The  prio- 
and  inveighed  much  against  tnat  narrow  spirit  cipal  arguments  in  Cavorofareform  were  derived 
which  tended  to  exalt  or  enrich  one  people  of  from  the  present  partial  and  defective  repieseo- 
the  same  empire  at  the  expense  of  another,  tation  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  It  was  aigned. 
After  obviating  many  objections  to  the  proposi-  that  an  active,  reforming,  and  regulating  princi- 
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pie,  which  kept  pace  with  the  alterations  in  the  to  the  latest  accounts.  Mr.  Dempster  congratu- 
stale,  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  constitution  lated  the  minister  upon  his  plan  ot  appropriating 
in  its  strength  and  vigor  :  that,  as  any  part  of  the  a  sum  to  liquidate  the  national  debt.  But  he 
constitution  decayed,  it  had  always  been  the  hoped  this  would  be  done  so  as  to  place  it 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  to  renoyate  and  restore  beyond  the  reach  of  any  ministry,  and  exempt 
it,  by  such  means  as  were  most  likely  to  answer  from  all  changes  in  administration :  £1,000,000, 
the  end  proposed  :  and  that  hence  had  arisen  the  he  said,  with  compound  interest,  would  in  fiAy 
frequent  alterations  that  had  taken  place,  with  years,  pay  off  £218,000,000.  The  aggregate 
regard  to  representation,  both  before  and  at  the  amount  of  the  supplies,  voted  in  1785,  was 
Revolution.  The  chief  objections  to  a  reform,  stated  1>y  Mr.  Pitt  at  £9,737,868.  The  subjects 
were,  that  it  was  not  called  for  by  the  people  in  of  the  new  taxes,  imposed  to  raise  the  sum  of 
general ;  nor  in  particular  by  the  unrepresented  £413,000,  were  male  and  female  servants,  retail 
large  towns  and  cities,  which  had  the  nest  right  shops,  post  horses,  gloves,  pawn-brokers,  and 
to  claim  the  benefit  of  such  a  measure ;  that,  if  coach-makers  licenses,  game  certificates,  bache- 
innovations  in  name  of  reform  were  once  intro-  lors,  wheel  carriages,  and  attorneys.  Of  these 
duced,  men's  minds  differed  so  much  on  the  the  tax  on  maid  servants,  and  the  shop  tax,  were 
subject,  that  none  could  know  to  what  extent  the  most  unpopular.  On  the  14th  of  June 
they  might  be  carried :  that  what  were  called  almost  the  wnole  shop-keepers  of  London  and 
rotten  boroughs  were  often  represented  by  gen-  Westminster  unanimously  expressed  their  dis- 
tlemen  who  had  the  greatest  stake  in  the  country ;  pleasure  at  the  latter,  by  shutting  the  windows 
and  consequently  were  as  much  interested  in  its  of  their  shops  during  the  whole  day,  as  well  as 
welfare,  and  that  of  the  constitution,  as  any  by  many  satirical  inscriptions  on  tlie  window 
other  representatives,  in  whatsoever  manner  they  shutters.  The  example  of  London  was  fol low- 
were  chosen,  could  be ;  and,  in  fine,  that  while  ed  at  Bath,  Bristol,  Norwich,  and  many  other 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  were  secure  places. 

underlie  present  representation,  it  was  hazardous  On  the  27th  of  April,  the  lord  advocate  intro- 
to  make  any  alteration.    The  motion,  after  many  duced  a  bill  for  diminishing  the  number  and 
extraneous  arguments,  and  much  personal  ani-  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
mosity  on  both  sides,  was  negatived  by  248,  of  session  in  Scotland.    The  former  branch  of 
against  174.  it,  being  opposed  in  the  committee,  on  the  3rd 
Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  budget  Mr.  of  June,  by  lord  Maitland,  Mr.  Eden,  and  Sir 
Pitt  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  James  Johnston,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  bill  for 
national  finances;  of  which  he  gave  a  very  increasing  their  salaries  was  passed  by  the  house, 
fiivorable  view,  firom  the  increase  of  the  revenue  On  the  12th  of  May  the  Irish  propositions  were 
both  from  the  old  and  new  taxes.    The  whole  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  house, 
of  the    public    expenditure    he    estimated    at  and  occasioned  a  number  of  warm  debates  from 
£14,400,000  per  annum.    He  then  gave  a  com-  that  day  to  the  30th,  when  several  amendments, 
paiative  statement  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes  suggested  by  opposition,  were  admitted  by  mi- 
ending  5th  of  January  and  5th  of  April  1784,  nistry.    On  the  31st  a  committee  was  appointed 
and  of  those  ending  at  the  same  periods  in  1785.  to  confer  with  the  lords  on  them,  and  present  to 
Ttie  first  of  these  he  stated  at  £2,585,000 ;  the  their  lordships  the  twenty  resolutions,  to  which 
second  at  £2,198,000;  the  third  at  £2,738,000;  the  house  had  agreed,  on  the  commercial  inter- 
and  the  fourth  at  £3,066,000.    From  the   in-  course  with  Ireland,  along  with  the  evidence, 
creased  produce  of  the  taxes  in  these  quarters.  On  the  25th  of  June  Mr.   Pitt  moved  an 
he  made  various  calculations  on  their  probable  address  to  his  majesty,  which  after  a  violent 
amount  for  the  whole  year :  the  highest  of  which  debate  was  agreed  to,  and  presented  on  the  29th 
he  stated  at  £12,600,000,  and   the  lowest  at  by  the  lord  chancellor,  the  speaker  of  the  house 
£12,000,000  per  annum.    The  produce  of  the  of  commons,  and  members  of  both  houses.    The 
taxes,  supposing  them  to  continue  stationary,  address  represented,  that  the  two  houses  had 
would,   on  the    average  of  the    last    quarter,  '  taken  into  their  most  serious  consideration  the 
amount  to  £12,264,000.    The  land  and  malt  important  subject  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
tax,  £2,500,000,  added  to  this,  would  make  between  Britain  and  Ireland,  recommended  in 
£14,764,000.    Hence  he  expected  an  overplus  his  majesty's  speech,  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
of  about  £1,000,000  annually,  which  he  would  parliament  in  Ireland  ;  and,  after  a  careful  inves- 
puTpose  to  be  appropriated  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  tigatiou  of  the  various  questions  arising  out  of 
oe  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt,  the  subject,  had  come  to  the  resolutions  now 
As  he  considered  this  estimate  to  be  very  low,  presented,  which  they  trusted  would  form  the 
lie  congratulated  the  public  on  the  pleasing  pros-  t>asis  of  an  advantageous  and  permanent  settle- 
jieeL     But,  though  he  wished  the  bouse  to  con-  ment  between  the  two  kingdoms :  that  they  had 
sider  the  measure  now  announced,  he  did  not  proceeded  on  the  foundation  of  the  rights  of  the 
intend  to  put  it  in  execution  till  the  ensuing  parliamentof  Ireland,  but  had  found  it  necessary 
Year.    To  afford  proper  information,  however,  to  introduce  some  modifications,  and  to  add 
ne  moved,  that  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  the  such  conditions  as  appeared  necessary  in  es- 
taxes,  from  1783  to  1784,  be  laid  before  the  tablishing  the  proposea  aj^^ement  as  just  and 
house.    Ha  calculations,  however,  were  much  equitable;  and  for  securing  to  both  countries 
objected  to.    Mr.  Sheridan  doubted  if  the  aew  th'tse  advantages,   to  an  equal  enjoyment  of 
taxes  would  be  so  productive  as  Mr.  Pitt  alleged,  which  they  are  to  be  entitled.'    The  address 
and  moved  that  there  be  laid  before  the  house  the  concluded,  by  expressing  their  trust,  <  that  in  the 
Dett  produce  of  taxes  imposed  last  session,  up  whole  of  its  progress,  reciprocal  interests  and 
Vol.  X-  2  J- 
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mutual  affectioD  will  ensure  that  spirit  of  union  it  aj  '  an  easi^ntial  object  for  the  safety  of  the 
so  necessary  to  the  great  end  in  view ;'  and  their  state/  The  motion  was  supported  by  lord  viscount 
'  confidence,  that  Uie   final  completion  of  the  Mahon,  lord  Hood,  Sir  0.  Middleton,  captains 
measure,  while  it  tends  to  perpetuate  harmony  Berkeley,  Bower,  and  Luttrell,  and  Messrs.  H. 
and  friendship  between  the  two  kingdoms,  by  Browne  and  Dundas.    It  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
augmenting  th^ir  resources,  uniting  their  efforts,  Bastard,  Sir  W.  Lemon,  general  Burgoyne,  lord 
and  consolidating  their  strength,  will  afford  his  North,  colonel  Barre,  and    Messrs.  Walwyn, 
majesty  the  surest  means  of  establishing  a  lasting  Marsham,    Wyndham,    Courtney,    Foi,  and 
foundation,  in  the  safety,  prosperity,  and  glory  Sheridan.    The  latter  entered  largely  into  the 
of  the  empire.'    To  this  aadress  his  majesty  re-  question,  particularly  as  it  might  aJect  the  con- 
turned  a  suitable   answer,  and  on  the  2nd  of  stitution.    '  Whenwetalk,'said  hef'ofacooslitu- 
August  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  bill  for  the  com-  tional  jealousy  of  the   military  power  of  the 
mercial  arrangement,  without  opposition ;  after  crown,   what  is  the  object  of  our  suspicion ! 
which  both  houses  adjourned  to  the  37th  of  Oc-  what  but  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  kings  lo  lore 
tober.  power,  and  of  armies  to  obey  kmgs.'    This  is 
Years  of  peace,  however  &vorable  to  arts,  doubtless  plain  speaking  upon  a  delicate  subject, 
sciences,  and  human  happiness,  yet,  as  they  but  the  question  demands  it ;  and  I  cannot  b*' 
afford  no  field  for  displaying  the  talent  of  the  suspected  of  alluding  either  to  the  present  mo- 
hero,  80  they  yield  few  materials  for  employing  narch  on  the  throne,  or  to  the  army  now  under 
the  pen  of  tne  historian ;  unlcf^  when  important  his  command.     But  the  possible  existence  oi 
constitutional  questions    occur  in  the   senate,  sinister  intentions  must  enter  into  the  mind  ot 
The  principal  transactions  of  the   succeeding  every  man  who  admits  an  argument  on  the  sub- 
seven  years,  from  this  period  to  the  commence-  ject.    If  this  were  not  the  case,  we  deride  tiie 
ment  of  the  French  Revolution,  may,  therefore,  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  the  provisions  ot 
be  comprised  in  little  bounds. — Previous  to  the  the  bill  of  rights,  and  mock  the  salutary  reserve, 
commencementof  the  third  session  of  parliament,  with  which  we  annually  entrust  the  executive 
the  French  court  had  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  magistrate  with  the  defence  of  the  country.'    He 
the  sale  of  various  English  manufiaictures  in  that  concluded  by  advising  all  sides  of  the  house  *  to 
kingdom ;  and  a  similar  edict  had  been  publish-  assist  in  defeating  a  measure,  which,  under  pie- 
ed  by  the  emperor,  totally  prohibiting  the  im-  tence  of  securing  our  coasts,  strikes  at  the  root  of 
portation  of  any  British  goods  into  the  Austrian  our  great  natioiml  defence,  and  at  the  heart  of  the 
territories.    The  latter  hsid  been  excited  to  this  constitution  itself/    This  speech  appears  to  ha^c 
measure  by  certain  articles  in  a  late  treaty  be-  had  great  weight  with  the  houie;  for  the  votes 
tween  the  British  monarch,  as  elector  of  Han*  upon  the  division  were  exactly  equal,  both  the 
over,  and  the  king  of  Prussia.    To  counteract  ayes  and  the  noes  amounting  to  169 ;  a  circuit- 
proceedings  so  prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  £ng-  stance  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  parliament; 
land,  commercial  treaties  were  entered  into  with  and  the  speaker  acquired  no  small  applause 
the  courts  of  Petersburg  and  Versailles.    Orien-  from  the  country  gentlemen,    for    giving  ho 
tal  politics  were  also  revived  by  the  return  of  casting  vote  against  the  motion.    Mr.  Pitt,  bow- 
governor  Hastings,  as  well  as  by  petitions  from  ever,  on  the  17th  of  May,  revived  the  question, 
the  English  inhabitants  of  India,  against  several  by  moving, '  that  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
clauses  in   Mr.  Pitt's  act :    particularly  those  such  part  of  the  plan  of  fortifications,  as  might 
which  established  an  inquisition  into  their  for-  appear  most  necessary  to  be  carried  into  immc> 
tunes,  and  took  from  them  trial  by  jury.    His  diate  execution,  be  referred  to  a  committee.' 
majesty  opened  the  session  on  the  24th  of  Jan-  The  money  necessary  for  completing  this  moder- 
uary  1786,  with  a  speech,  informing  parliament,  ate  plan  he  stated  at  £400,000.    But  this  mo- 
'  that  the  disputes,  which  threatened  the  trau-  tion  was  received  with  such  marked  disapproba- 
quillity  of  Europe,  had  been  brought  to  an  ami-  tion  by  the  house  that  it  was  witbdravrn;  and 
cable  conclusion ;  tliat  the  growing  blessings  of  the  sum  of  only  £59,770  voted  the  7th  of  Jom 
peace  were  experienced  in  the  extension  of  trade,  for  completing  the  new  works  already  began  at 
and  improvement  of  the  revenue ;  and  that  the  Portsmouth  and  PlymouUi. 
resolutions  of  last  session  had  been  communi-       Another  measure  of  considerable  consequence 
cated  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  but  that  no  repeatedly  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament, 
effectual  .steps  had  yet  been  taken  to  make  any  viz.  the  amendment  and  reduction  of  the  militia 
farther  progress  in  that  salutary  work.'    Among  laws.    A  bill  for  this  purpose,  after  repealed 
the  subjects  which  early  jengaged  the  attention  of  debates  and  divisions,  passed  both  houses.    On 
parliament  was  a  variation  from  the  usual  form,  the  9th  March  Mr.  Marsham  introduced  a  biU 
introduced  into  the  mutiny  bill,  to  make  it  in-  to  exclude  persons  holding  places  in  the  navy 
dude  officers  upon  half  pay,  and  by  brevet ;  and  ordnance  from  voting  at  elections,  which 
which  was  objected  to  in  the  lower  house  by  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  lord  Mulgrave,  and 
colonel  Fitzpatrick,  and  general  Burgoyne,  but  Messrs.  Dundas,  Grenville,  Pye,  Drake,  Gas- 
passed  by  seventy-nine  to  seventeen.    In  the  coyne.  Sir  E.  Deering,  and  Sir  C.  Middletoo; 
upper  house  it  was  still  more  violently  opposed  and  supported  by  Messrs.  Fox,  Jervoise,  Saw- 
by  lords  Stormont,  Loughborough,  and  Sand-  bridge,  and  Sheridan;  but  rejected  by  117  to 
wich;  but  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  forty-  forty-one.    Though  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  this  biU, 
two  to  eighteen.    The  next  important  object  was  upon  the  principle  that  no  baa  effects  were  felt 
the  plan  of  fortifications,  originally  suggested  by  from  the  interference  in  elections  of  the  persons 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  now  introduced  into  it  was  proposed  to  exclude,  yet  he  supported 
the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  moved  lord  Manon's  bill  for  regulating  «lectioc0,  which 
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was  drawn  up  on  liber jd  principles,  and  was  though  it  was  also  opposed  by  earl  Surrey,  and 

also  supported  by  the  earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  J.  Messrs.   Sawbridge,   Watson,    Courtenay,  and 

Mawbey,  Sir  W.  Dolben,  &c. ;  but  opposed  by  Sheridan,  it  passed  by  seventy-one  to  thirty-two ; 

Messrs.  Young,  Powys,  and  Bastard,  as  well  as  and  in  the  house  of  lords  without  a  division.   lu 

by  Mr.  W.  Grenville,  who  styled  it  a  system  of  June  a  message  was  delivered  from  the  king, 

Utopianism  and  impractibility.    It  was  passed^  recommending  'an  enquiry  into  the  condition  of 

however,  by  a  majority  of  ninety-^ight  to  twenty-  the  woods,  forests,  &x:.,  belonging  to  the  crown, 

two,  and  sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords ;  where  it  that  they  might  be  made  as  productive  as  possi- 

was  powerfully  recommended  by  earl  Stanhope,  ble.'    A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in,  which 

and  supported  by  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  contained  some  clauses  that  were  opposed  in 

and  earl  of  Hopeton :  so  that  it  passed  the  second  both  houses,  but  chiefly  in  the  upper,  where  they 

reading  by  a  majority  of  eleven  to  four ;  but  was  occasioned  a  division  of  twenty-eight  to  eighteen ; 

thrown  out  at  the  third,  by  thirty-eight  to  fifteen  and  where  a  protest  was  entered  against  the  act, 

votes.  by  the  duke  of  Portland,  the  earls  of  Sandwich 

Mr.  Pitt  having  on  the  7th  March  moved  for  and  Carlisle,  Dr.  Wilson  bishop  of  Bristol,  and 

a  committee  on  the  annual  national  income  and  lord  Loughborough.  The  commissioners  appoint- 

ezpenditure,  their  report  was  laid  before  the  ed  were.  Sir  C.Middleton,  colonel  Call,  and  Mr. 

house  on  the  21st,  and  copies  delivered  to  the  A.  Holdsworth. 

members  on  the  27tb.    Two  days  after  Mr.  Pitt       Mr.  Wilberforce  introduced  a  bill  for  amend- 
opened  his  budget,  by  congratulating  parliament  ing  the  criminal  laws,  which  was  so  much  ap- 
ODthe  pleasing  prospect  which  the  report  afford-  proved  in  the  house  of  commons  that  it  passed 
ed,  after  the  country  had  emerged  from  a  most  without  opposition :  but,  in  the  house  of  lords,  it 
unfortunate  war,  which  had  added  such  an  accu-  was  treatea  with  the  severest  invective  by  lord 
mulation  to  the  national  debt,  before  immense,  !x>ughborough,  who,  during  the  absence  of  lord 
that  surrounding  nations  expected  we  should  sink  Thurlow,  took  the  lead  in  all  proceedings  of  that 
under  the  burden.    Insteaa  of  this  he  showed,  assembler ;    pleading  the   cause  of  experience 
by  various  estimates,  that  our  resources  were  against  mnovation,  and  of  liberty  against  politi- 
such,  that  they  were  not  only  equal  to  the  extra-  cal  encroachment.    The  bill  was  therefore  re- 
ordinarv  demands  without  any  additional  burden  jected  without  a  division.  East  India  affairs  also 
upon  the  people,  but  could  afford  £1,000,000  occupied  a  good  deal  of  the  attention  of  parlia- 
annually  to  be  allotted  to  a  sinking  fund,  accord-  ment  during  this  session ;  but  we  have  already 
ing  to  his  plan  formerly  proposed,  for  reducing  descanted  so  largely  on  these  subjects  that  we 
the  national  debt    This  sum  he  proposed  to  be  shall  not  here  resume  them,  farther  than  to  men- 
placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  in  quar-  tton,  that  Mr.  Francis*  bill, '  to  extirpate,'  as  he 
terly  payments,  to  commence  on  the  5th  July  expressed  it,  'the  principal  evils  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
1786.    This  million,  he  showed,  by  compound  bill/  was  rejected;  that  Mr.  Dundas's  bill  for 
interest,  would,  in  twenW-eight  years,  produce  amending  the  same  act  (which  Mr.  Burke  styled 
an  annual  income  of  £4,000,000.    Mr.  Fox,  'a  ftill  nown  monster  of  tyranny*  in  comparison 
mmoDg  other  objections  to  this  plan,  said,  'that  of  whicn  Mr.  Fitt*s  bill  was  only  'an  abortion'), 
twenty-eight  jean  was  too  long  a  period  to  look  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  governor  general, 
Ibrwaid  for  its  effect,  as  *  before  that  term  we  was  paned ;  that  an  amendment  moved  upon  it 
might  probably  have  another  war;'  and  after-  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  divide  it  into  two  bills,  the 
waordsmovedjas  an  amendment,  that  ^£1,000,000  one  respecting  tiie  political,  and  the  other  the 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  when  a  judicial  government,  was  adopted ;  and  that,  after 
new  loan  is  proposed,  they  shall  take  £1,000,000  repeated  motions  for  papers  on  India  affidrs,  the 
of  the  loan,  and  thus  receive  the  bonus  for  the  retiisal  of  some,  and  production  of  others,  the 
public.    Mr.  Pitt  congratulated  Mr.  Fox  upon  exhibition  of  charges  against  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
the  liberality  of  this  motion,  which  was  unanim-  the  examination  of  various  witnesses  on  the  bu- 
oiisly  agreed  to.    A  message  from  the  king  being  siness,  grounds   of  impeachment  were   found 
now  delivered  to  both  houses,  stating,  'That  it  against  him,  by  a  majority  of  119  to  seventy-nine, 
had  not  been  found  possible  to  confine  the  ex-  About  the  close  of  the  session  a  singular  occui^ 
penses  of  the  civil  list  within  the  annual  sum  of  rencc  was  mentioned  in  the  house  of  lords.    A 
£iB50,000,'  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  that  'a  sum  be  bill  had  been  introduced  relative  to  the  prise 
granted  to  defray  all  incumbrances,  and  that  money  obtained  by  the  capture  of  St.  Eustatius : 
£900,000  should  remain  fos  the  annual  expen-  lord  Kodney  said,  he  baa  lodged  the  papers  of 
ditare  of  ti»e civil  list;*  which,  after  some  debate,  the  merchants  of  that  island  in  the  secretary  of 
wherein   the  motion  was  contrasted  with  Mr.  state's  office,  as  documents  of  treason  against 
Burke's  bill  (which  had  enacted,  that  no  debt  them;  but,  on  calling  for  them  in  justification  of 
sfaoald  lie  incurred  on  the  civil  list),  was  agreed  bis  conduct,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  they 
to.  had  been  carried  off,  and  were  no  where  to  tie 
On  the  5th  of  May  Mr.  Pitt  moved, '  to  trans-  found.    Mr.  Knox  was  called  in  proof  of  this 
fer  a  part  of  the  duties  on  wines  from  the  4p»-  ftict.    In  consequence  of  this,  the  bill  was  re- 
toms  to  the  excise.*    The  reason  he  gave  was,  jected  without  a  division ;  and  two  causes  for 
that  the  revenue  on  foreign  wine  was  inferior  by  £13,000  then  depending  before  the  court  of  ap- 
£280,000  to  what  it  was  forty  years  ago.    Mr.  peals,  at  the  in&tance  of  Messrs.  Liado  and  In- 
Oempster  recommended  the  utmost  caution  in  gram,  against  lord  Rodney  and  the  captors  of 
passing  bills  that  affected  the  liberties  of  the  St.  Eustatius,  were  decided  against  the  captors 
subject.    Mr.  Fox  oposed  the  bill  on  the  same  with  full  costs,  on  the  5th  July.    On  the  11th 
ground,  as  an  experiment  peculiarly  rash.    But  the  sess'on  was  ended.    On  the  2d  Aut^ust  his 
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majesty's  life  was  attempted  by  a  mad  woman,  and  moved  a  resolution  disapprovihg  of  it   He 

named  Margaret  Nicolson,  who,  under  pretence  said,  that '  we  certainly  might  have  made  a  bet- 

of  presenting  a  petition,  made  two  thrusts  at  his  ter  bargain,  than  to  yield  a  tract  of  land  as  large 

breast  with  a  knife,  both  of  which  fortunately  fail-  as  Portugal,  which  produced  cotton,  indigo,  log- 

ed.    His  majesty  with  great  temper  exclaimed, —  wood,  and  sugar,  for  a  tract  of  twelve  miles,  and 

*  I  am  not  hurt — Take  care  of  the  poor  woman —  the  liberty  to  cut  logwood  in  Honduras  Bay.  Ii 

Do  not  hurt  her/  was  an  act  of  ingratitude,  too,  be  said,  to  delive' 

On  the  26th  September   1786  the  treaty  of  up  the  inhabitants  of  Musquito  shore  to  their 

commerce  and  navigation,  between  France  and  old  implacable  enemy.    Lord  Caermartheo  and 

Great  Britain,  was  signed  at  Versailles.     This  the  duke  of  Richmond  opposed  the  reaoiutioo, 

treaty  was  extremely  popular.    It  was  not  only  which  was  defended  by  lord  Stormont,  bat  le- 

very  advantageous  to  England,  but  seemed  to  be  jected  by  fifty-three  to  seventeen, 

the  fruits  of  a  triumph  of  liberal  sentiments  and  Two  constitutional  questions,  respecting  the 

enlarged  views,  over  ancient  prejudices  and  mer-  Scottish  peerages,  were  brought  before  the  loids 

cantile  jealousy.     Its  general  principle  was,  to  during  this  session.    The  first  was  on  a  motion  by 

permit  the  mutual  exchange  ot  every  species  of  lord  viscount  Stormont,  that  the  earl  of  Abercom 

commodity,  except  warlike  stores.    It  was  re-  and  duke  of  Queensberry,  who  had  been  chosen 

commended  to  the  sanction  of  parliament  in  his  of  the  number  of  the  sixteen  peers,  having  been 

majesty's  speech,  at  their  meeting  on  the  24th  created  peers  of  Great  Britain,  thereby  ceased  to 

January  1787.  But  in  the  debate  on  the  address,  sit  as  representatives  of  the  peerage  of  Scotland.' 

and  on  the  12th  February  (the  day  appointed  for  This  motion  was  supported  by  the  bishop)  of 

taking  the  treaty  into  consideration),  it  was  cen-  Landaff,  the  earls  of  Hopeton  and  Fauconberg; 

sured  by  opposition,  both  as  to  its  commercial  and  opposed  by  lord  Morton,  but  passed  by 

and  political  tendency.    Mr.  Fox  argued  at  great  fifty-two  to  thirty-Height.    The  secona  question 

length  *  that  France  was  the  inveterate  and  unal-  arose  from  the  election  of  t})«  earl  of  Selkirk  and 

terable  enemy  of  Britain;  that  the  incessant  object  lord  Kinnaird,  in  tlie  room  of  Queensberry  and 

of  her  ambition  was  universal  monarchy,  and  Abercom  ;   wherein  the  dukes  of  Queensbeny 

from  us  alone  she  feared  to  be  traversed  in  her  and  Gordon  had  voted  contra^  to  the  resolutioa 

pursuit.*    Mr.  Pitt  said,  *  his  mind  revolted  from  of  1709.    Lord  Hopeton  therefore  moved,  on  the 

the  supposition,  that  any  nation  could  be  unal-  18th  May,  'That  a  copy  of  that  resolution  should 

terably  the  enemy  of  another.    It  had  no  foun-  be  transmitted  to  the  lord  register  of  Scotland, 

dation  in  history  or  experience.    It  was  a  libel  as  a  rule  for  his  future  proceeding  in  elections: 

on  political  society,  and  supposed  the  existence  which  was  opposed  by  the  duke  of  Richmond, 

of  a  diabolical  malice  in  our  original  frame.    In  lords  Thurlow,  Morton,  and  Sydney;  but  sup- 

a  commercial  view,  this  treaty  would  enrich  this  ported  by  lords  Kinnaird,  Stormont,  and  Caer- 

nation.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  France,  but  marthen ;  and  carried  by  fifty-one  to  thirty-five, 

moie  so  to  us,  8cc.    The  premier's  resolutions.  The  question  respecting  the  hardships  protes- 

approving  of  the  different  articles  in  the  treaty,  tant  dissenters  labored  under  by  the  test  act, 

were  all  successively  carried  by  large  majorities  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Beaufort  on  the  28tb 

in  both  houses.     He  soon  after  moved  to  lower  March,  and  urged  with  great  strength  of  reason- 

the  duties  on  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Madeira  ing.    One  invincible  argument  he   drew  from 

wines,  one-third  below  those  on  French  wines,  '  the  hardship  it  imposed  on  conscientious  miois- 

which  was  agreed  to.  ters  of  the  church  of  England  itself.     By  the  po- 

On  the  26th  February  he  moved  several  re-  sitive  precepts  of  their  religion,  they  were  ear 

solutions  on  the  consolidation  of  the  customs,  joined  to  warn  from  the  sacred  table  all  blaspbe- 

which    were  so  obviously  advantageous,  that  mers,  and  persons  of  a  'profligate  life :    yet  lo 

they  were  agreed   to  with   very   little  debate,  these  very  persons,  if  they  demanded  it  as  a  qvft- 

Mr.  Burke,  instead  of  opposing  the  measure,  re-  lification,  they  were  compelled  by  the  test  act  to 

turned  thanks  to  Mr.  Pitt  as  the  author  of  it.  administer  the  sacrament.    If  there  were  any 

On  the  7th  May  Mr.  Dundas  opened  what  he  thing  serious  in  religion,  if  the  doctrines  of  thfc 
called  the  budget  of  India ;  upon  which  he  church  of.  England  were  not  a  mere  mockery  of 
moved  several  resolutions  on  the  state  of  our  re-  the  human  understanding,  if  to  talk  of  peace  of 
venues  there,  which,  after  some  opposition,  were  mind  here,  and  of  eternal  consequ^ces  hereafter, 
passed  without  a  division.  On  the  26th  April  were  not  the  idle  babblings  of  superstition,  no 
Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  bill  for  farming  the  tax  on  pretext  of  state  policy  could  justify  this  enor- 
post  horses,  as  a  remedy  for  the  frauds  committed  mous  profanation,  this  monstrous  attempt,  » 
m  that  branch  of  revenue.  This  mode  of  coUec-  irration^  as  impious,  to  strengthen  the  church  of 
tion  was  reprobated  as  unconstitutional,  by  op-  England  by  debasing  the  church  of  Christ'  The 
position  ;  but,  after  a  warm  debate,  was  carried  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Fox,  lord  Bean- 
by  162  to  ninety-five.  Previous  to  this  decision  champ.  Sir  James  Johnston,  Sir  Harry  Hough- 
Mr.  Fox  moved  a  repeal  of  the  shop  tax  :  which,  ton,  and  Mr.  Smith,  but  opposed  by  lo«d  North, 
after  some  debate,  was  rejected  by  182  to  147.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Sir  W.  Dolben;  and  rejected  l^ 
A  bill  for  amending  the  laws  respecting  lotteries  178  to  100. 

was  introduced  by  ministry,  and   passed  the  The  English  law  has  long  been  disgraced  by 

house  of  commons ;  but,  having  been  amended  its  severity  to  debtors.    Imprisonment  for  an  m>- 

hy  the  lords,  was  thrown  out  by  the  commons ;  limited  period  had  been  the  practice  since  the 

and  a  new  bill  introduced,  which  passed  both  reign  of  Charles  II.    On  the  22d  May  a  bill  to 

houses.    Lord  Rawdon  called  the  attention  of  relieve  unfortunate  persons  of  this  descriptioo 

house  of  lords  to  the  convention  with  Spain,  was  read  the  second  time  in  the  house  of  lor«ls, 
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and  supported  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;   who  Mr.  Pitt  also  expatiated  on  many  aggravating  cir- 
stated  that  there  were  3000  debtors  confined  in  cunistances  in  Mr.   Hastings's  conduct.     The 
the  different  prisons.    Thebill  was  supported  by  charge  was  carried  by  175  against  sixty-eight, 
lord  Kinnaird  and  the  earl  of  Hopeton;  but  the  On  tiie  2d  March  Mr.  Pelham  opened  the  charge 
rhetoric  of  lord  Thurlow  led  the  nouse  to  reject  as  to  the  nabob  of  Fnrruckabad ;  which,   after 
it  by  twcnty-tliree  to  twelve.    Debts  of  superior  some  debate,  was  carried  by  112  to  fifty.    On 
importance  about  this  time  occupied  the  attention  the  15th  the  charge  on  contracts,  &c.,  was  open- 
of  the  lower  house.      On  the  20th  April  Mr.  ed  by  Sir  James  Erskine,  which  was  voted  by 
alderman  Newnham  had  announced  a  motion  he  ninety-six  to  thirty-seven.    On  the  2d  April  Mr. 
intended  to  make,  on  the  4th  of  May,  for  an  ad-  Sheridan  again  displayed  his  rhetorical  powers, 
dreaa  to  the  king,  respecting  the  prince  of  Waies*s  by  opening  the  charge  on  presents : — '  In  review- 
situation  ;  who,  nine  months  before,  had  reduced  ing  the  governor*s  conduct,'  he  said,  '  he  had 
his  household,  and  entered  upon  a  plan  of  ceco-  found  it  to  spring  from  a  wild,  irregular,  and  ec- 
Domy  for  the  liquidation  of  his  debts.    This  oc-  centric  mind.    He  had  been  every  thing  by  fits 
ousioned  several  delicate  and  interesting  conver-  and  starts ;  now  proud  and  lofty,  now  mean  and 
sations  in  the  house,  but,  on  the  day  appointed,  insidious;    now  generous,   now  griping;   now 
the  intended  motion  was  not  made,  on  account  artful,  now  open ;    now  temporising,  now  de- 
of  an  interview  between  the  prince  and  Mr.  Dun-  cided ;  in  pride,  in  passion,  in  every  thing  change- 
das  ;  in  consequence  of  which  his  majesty  sent  able,  except  in  corruption.    In  corruption  alone 
a  message  to  the  house  on  the  18th,  infbrmmg  he  had  proved  uniform,  systematic  and  metho- 
them,  that  he  had  ordered  £lO,000  a  year  to  be  dical.     Ilis  revenge  was  a  tempest,  a  tornado, 
paid  out  of  the   civil  list,  in  addition  to  the  blackening  in  gusts  of  pride  the  horizon  of  his 
prince's  former  allowance.    On  the  Wednesday  dominion,  and  occasionally  carrying  all  before 
following  the  house  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  it.     But  his  corruption  was  a  regular  trade  wind, 
requesting  him  to  order  £160,000  to  be  paid  out  which  always  blew  from  the  same  point,  and  on 
of  the  civil  list,  in  full,  for  the  prince's  debts,  and  which  the  circulation, of  the  wealth  of  India  de- 
^0,000  more  to  complete  the  works  at  Cailton  pended/    Major  Scott  and  Mr.  Burges  vindi- 
house.  cated  Mr.  Hastings;  but  the  charge  was  sustain- 
On  the  15th  May  Mr.  Charles  Grey  moved  ed  by  165  to  fifly-four.     On  the  19th  April  the 
an  enquiry  into  certain  abuses  in  the  post  office,  charge  as  to  the  revenues  was  opened  by  Mr. 
and,  a  committee  of  enquiry  being  appointed-^  Francis,  and   sustained   by   seventyK)ne  votes 
their  report  confirmed  Mr.  Grey's  statement  of  against  fifty-five.      The  report  of  the  charges 
abuses :  but,  after  a  pretty  warm  debate  on  the  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Burke,  and 'supported  by 
28th,  the  business  was  got  rid  of,  by  a  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Sir  P.  J.  Clerke,  but 
adjournment  to  that  day  three  months.  The  only  opposed  by  lords  Hood  and  Mulgrave,  Mr.  N. 
other  important  business  before  the  house  this  Smith,  Mr.  Wilkes,  Major  Scott,  and  Mr.  Sum- 
session  was,  the  impeachment  of  W.  Hastings,  ner.    Mr.  N.  Smith  spoke  at  great  length  in  Mr. 
Esq.   which  commenced  on  the  7th  February,  Hastings's  favor ;  but  the  report  was  approved  by 
when  Mr  Sheridan  opened  the  third  charge,  re-  175  against  eighty-nine;  and  the  next  day  Mr. 
specting  his  treatment  of  the  begums  of  Oude,  in  Burke  was  ordered,  *  in  the  name  of  the  house, 
a  speech  of  five  hours  and  a  half  long.    Convic-  and  of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  to  go  to 
tion  followed  upon  his  arguments,  and  from  that  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  impeach  Mr. 
moment  the  whole  house,  except  such  members  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors/  &c., 
as  were  connected  with  the  governor  by  friend-  which  was  instantly  done;  and  on  the  14th  May 
ship  or  gratitude,  persevered  in  supporting  the  the  articles  were  sent  to  the  house  of  lords,  and 
impeachment  The  orator  insisted  that,  *in  plun-  an  impeachment  moved  on  the  sixteenth  article, 
deriog  these  aged  princesses,  Mr.  Hastings  had  by  Mr.  Burke.    The  impeachment  was  conduct- 
no  pretence,  no  excuse,  nothing  but  his  own  cor-  ed  by  a  number  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
rupt  will,  to  plead  for  his  conduct.'  He  expatiated  bers,  and  enforced  with  all  their  eloquence.  But 
OD  'his  still  more  atrocious  conduct  in  instigating  Mr.  Hastings  was  supposed  to  have  performed 
a  son  against  his  mother,  and  sacrificing  female  those  acts,  for  which  be  was  impeached,  upon 
dignity  and  distress,  to  parricide  and  plunder.* —  the  most  urgent  necessity,  and  for  the  safety  of 
The  treaty  of  Chunar  might  challenge  all  the  the  British  empire  in   India.    The  East  India 
treaties  that  ever  existed,  for  containing  in  the  Company,  with  all  its  most  distinguished  servants, 
smallest  compass  the  most  extensive  treachery,  exerted  their  influence  in  his  &vor;   ministry 
Mr.  Hastings  did  not  consent  to  it  till  he  had  wavered  between  his  friends  and  his  enemies, 
received  a  bribe  of  £100,000  from  the  nabob,'  till  the  energy  of  the  latter  languished   by  the 
f  >f  Mr.  Hastings's  government  he  drew  the  fol-  lengthening  out  of  the  trial.    He  was  acquitted 
lowing  picture :  *  Alike  in  the  military  and  poli-  on  the  23d  April,  1795,  and  the  Fast  India 
fical  line,  wemightsee  auctioneering  ambassadors  Company  not  only  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his 
and    tradii^  generals :   We  saw  a  revolution  trial,  hot  settled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  £5000 
brought  about  by  an  affidavit ;  an  army  employ-  a  year. 

ed  in  executing  an  arrest:  a  town  besieged  on  a  During  the  year  1787  the  good  understanding 
iMoVe  of  hand ;  and  a  prince  dethroned  for  the  ba-  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  France,  which  had  re- 
lance  of  an  account.  Thus  a  government  was  suited  from  the  commercial  treaty,  was  intemipt- 
^Mihibited,  uniting  the  mock  majesty  of  a  bloody  ed  on  account  of  the  afiairs  of  Holland.  Ther^ 
•ceptre,  with  the  little  traffic  of  a  merchant's  the  united  anstocratical  and  democratical  parties. 
«^:ounting  house ;  wielding  a  tnmcheon  with  one  supported  by  the  French  court,  were  become 
ginnd,  and  picking  a  pocket  with  the  other.'  highly  refiraclory  and  turbulent,  and  had  treated 
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the  consort  of  his  serene  highness  the  stadUioIder,  of  petitions  having  been  presented  against  the 
■ister  to  the  king  of  Prussia^  with  the  greatest  in-  slave  trade,  in  the  beginning  of  the  session,  Mr. 
dignity.  His  majesty  had  thought  it  necessary  Wilberforce  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  bhog 
to  explain  his  intention  of  counteracting  all  for«  in  a  bill  on  the  subject ;  but  being  prevented  by 
cible  interference  on  the  part  of  France  in  the  indisposition,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
internal  affairs  of  Holland,  and  gave  orders  for  moved  a  resolution,  *  That  they  would  eariy  in 
an  augmentation  of  the  forces  both  by  sea  and  the  next  session  take  into  consideration  the  sute 
land.  It  had  aUo  been  thought  proper  to  con-  of  the  slave  trade.'  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  *  the 
dude  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  landgrave  of  slave  trade  ought  not  to  be  regulated,  bat  de- 
Hesse  Cassel.  Meanwhile,  the  rapid  success  of  stroyed,  as  notoriously  hostile  to  justice  and  ba- 
the Prussian  troops  under  the  conduct  of  the  manity.'  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  was  tHbn  agreed  to, 
duke  of  Brunswick  at  once  obtained  the  repara-  nem.  con.  The  session  was  closed  on  the  11th 
tion  demanded,  and  an  explanation  took  place  of  July. 

between  the  courts  of  London  and  Versailles,  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  circumstance 
by  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  to  disarm,  and  occurred  which  alarmed  the  whole  nation.  His 
to  place  their  naval  establishments  on  the  same  majesty's  health  had  been  precarious  for  some 
footing  as  in  the  beginning  of  this  year.  During  months,  and  in  November  he  was  afflicted  with  a 
the  alarm  respecting  the  affairs  of  Holland,  Mr.  severe  indisposition,  which  prevented  him  from 
Pitt  had  proposed  to  the  East  India  directors  to  meeting  parliament  Symptoms  of  alienation  of 
send  out  four  regiments  of  the  king's  troops  at  mind  had  appeared ;  and,  after  the  examination 
the  expense  of  the  company,  which  they  had  of  the  royal  physicians,  an  important  question 
agreed  to;  but,  on  the  alarm  subsiding,  they  re-  was  started  in  the  house  of  commons  concerning 
fused,  after  the  troops  were  ready  to  embark,  the  right  of  supplying  the  want  of  royal  autho- 
Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  on  the  25th  of  February,  rity  during  the  incapacity  of  his  majesty.  After 
moved  a  declaratory  bill,  '  to  remove  doubts  re-  very  considerable  debates,  resolutions  were  car- 
specting  the  power  of  the  commissioners  on  ried  in  the  commons  for  appointing  the  prince 
India  affairs.'  On  the  second  reading,  Mr.  £rs-  of  Wales  regent,  with  power  to  execute  and 
kine  reprobated  its  tendency,  and  drew  a  striking  administer  the  royal  authority.  He  was,  how- 
contrast  between  the  India  bills  of  Mr.  Fox  ever,  prevented  from  conferring  peerages  bat  oa 
and  Mr.  Pitt  '  The  latter,'  he  said,  *  had  stolen  persons  of  the  royal  issue,  and  those  of  foil  age; 
evenly  thing  that  the  former  demanded ;  and,  and  from  granting  offices  orpensions,  or  salanes 
wdiile  it  presented  the  company  vrith  the  trap-  for  life,  or  in  reversion.    Tne  real,  or  peisooal 

Sings  of  sovereignty,  reduced  them  to  the  con*  property  of  his  majesty  vras  secured,  and  was 
ition  of  slaves.'  The  bill,  however,  after  repeated  not  to  be  considered  as  appertainingto,  or  under 
violent  debates,  passed  both  houses.  A  protest  the  control  of,  the  prince  regent  The  care  and 
was  entered  asainst  it  by  fifteen  peers,  among  custody  of  the  king's  person  yns  committed  to 
whom  vras  lord  Hay,  earl  of  KinnouL — ^While  the  queen,  who  had  power  to  remove  and  ap* 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  going  on  point,  from  time  to  time,  all  persons  belonging 
before  the  house  of  lords,  an  impeachment  was  to  the  different  departments  of  his  majerty*! 
moved  in  the  house  of  commons  by  Sir  Gilbert  household,  during  the  continuance  of  his  indi** 
Elliot,  against  Sir  Elijah  Impev.  Of  the  six  position,  and  no  longer ;  and,  for  the  better 
charges  exhibited  against  him,  the  only  one  dis-  enabling  her  to  perform  this  duty,  a  council  was 
cussed  before  the  house  was,  that  for  the  murder  appointed  to  advise  with  her  majesty  on  all 
of  the  rajah  Nundcomar,  a  chief  of  the  Bramins.  matters  relative  to  this  trust,  who  were  also 
On  the  28th  of  April  Sir  Gilbert  entered  fully  empowered  to  examine  upon  oath,  at  snch  times 
on  the  charge ;  and  showed,  that  forgery,  the  as  they  should  think  fit,  the  physicians  who  bad 
pretended  crime  for  which  Nundcomar  wras  exe-  attended,  respecting  the  state  of  his  majesty's 
cuted,  was  not  capital  in  India ;  that  the  English  health.  These  resolutions  being  agreed  to>  after 
law  had  never  oeen  promulgated  among  the  much  debate,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
Hindoos ;  that  it  did  not  even  extend  acrosi-  the  communicate  them  to  her  majesty,  and  his  ivyal 
Tweed ;  and  therefore,  it  was  as  absurd  and  unjust  highness  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  nrioce 
to  apply  it  to  a  Hindoo,  as  it  would  be  to  try  the  replied  to  the  committee  in  terms  that  did  oooor 
Great  Mogul  for  bigamy.  Mr.  Fox  said,  'It  to  his  humanity,  liberality,  and  patriotism;  and 
was  not  for  forgery  that  Nundcomar  was  hanged.  Uie  queen  expressed  her  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
It  was  because  he  made  an  accusation  against  at  the  measures  they  had  adopted  in  the  present 
Mr.  Hastings ; ' — '  If,'  said  he,  '  I  were  upon  situation  of  affairs.  The  bill  passed  the  boose 
oath  as  a  juryman,  I  would  pronounce  Sir  Elijah  of  commons  on  the  12th  of  February,  and  was 
guilty  of  a  deliberate  murder.'  Messrs.  Pitt,  presented  to  the  ho«ise  of  lords  on  the  followioj^ 
M'Donald,  Arden,  and  Sir  R.  Sutton,  defended  day.  Here  it  was  discussed  on  the  17th  and 
Impey;  and  Messrs.  Burke,  Francis,  and  Sir  J.  18th,  and  a  few  amendments  were  introduced 
Johnstone  supported  the  impeachment,  which,  into  it;  but  before  the  lords  could  communicate 
however,  was  negatived  by  seventy-three  to  fifty-  their  concurrence  to  the  commons,  a  protest  by 
five.  The  second  charge,  being  now  before  the  upwards  of  fifty  peers  was  entered  on  their  jour- 
privy  council,  was  deemed  improper  to  be  en-  nals.  Happily,  nowever,  these  proceedings  ter- 
tered  on ;  a  circumstance,  which  Mr.  Burke  minated  at  this  juncture.  On  Ae  12tb  of 
considered  as  a  collusion  between  Sir  Elijah  and  February  the  king  had  been  declared  by  hv 
the  company.  The  prosecution  was  therefore  physicians  to  be  in  a  state  of  progressive  ameod- 
postponed  for  tliree  months,  and  from  the  en-  ment ;  and  on  the  17th  convalescent ;  an  ad- 
quiiy  no  impeachment  resulted.  A  great  number  journment  of  the  house  of  loids  was  therelbct 
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pToposed  on  the  19th.    On  the  25th  he  was  pro-  The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  25th  of 

noanced  free  from  complaint;  and  on  the  10th  November,  1790,  and   the  following  day  his 

of  March   the  lord  chancellor  addressed  both  majesty  opened  the  session  by  a  speech  from  the 

houses  of  parliament  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  throne.     Among  several  subjects  of  no  great 

when  the  usual  business  commenced.     On  this  historical  interest,  which  occupied  the  present 

occasion  a  general  joy  was  manifested  by  all  session,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  protesting  Catho- 

ranks  of  people,  and  illuminations  and  other  lies  was  passed ;  and  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings 

marks  of  public  rejoicings  were  made  over  all  gave  rise  to  a  question  of  considerable  constitu- 

the  kingdom.     By  his  majesty's  proclamation  tional  importance;  whether  impeachments  by 

the  23d  of  April  was  observed  as  a  day  of  public  the  commons  abate  by  a  dissolution  of  parlia^ 

thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  removal  ment  ?    This  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

of  his  late   indisposition.     The  report  of  the  In  the  end  of  March,  1791,  an  armament  was 

privy  council  on  the  slave  trade  was  laid  on  the  voted,  on  account  of  the  taking  of  Oczakow  by 

table  of  the  house  of  commons  on  the  25th  of  the  Russians ;  and,  a  bill  having  been  brought  in 

April,  and  on  the  12th  of  May  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  regulating  the  government  of  Quebec,   a 

opened  the  discussion  in  a  very  forcible  speech;  debate  ensned  on  the  6th  of  May,  when  Mr. 

but,  after  a  great  display  of  argument  on  both  Burke,  after  making  some  sarcastic  references  to 

sidesy  the  subject  was  deferred  till  next  session,  the  principles  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  subject  of  the  abettors  of  them,  declared  that  his  friendship 

slave  trade  was  agitated  in  several  succeeding  with  Mr.  Fox  was  dissolved  by  that  cursed  event, 

sessions,  and  its  abolition  warmly  pressed  ;  but  The  session  was  concluded  on  the  10th  of 

Mr.  Wilberforce's  motions  were  rejected,  and  the  June ;  soon  after  which  a  series  of  shameful  and 

question  in  a  great  measure  dropped.  violent  outrages  took  place  in  the  town  of  Bik- 

In  the  month  of  May»  1790,  the  Spaniards  uinghaic.    See  that  article.    The  transactions 

having  captured  two  vessels  belonging  to  Britain,  of  the  session  of  1792  were  even  less  important 

in  NooTKi.  Sound  (see  that  article),  a  rupture  than    those    iounediately   preceding.      In    the 

seemed  unavoidable ;  but,  after  vigorous  prepa-  autumn  of  1791  a  marriage  had  been  celebrated 

rations  were  made  on  both  sides,  all  differences  between  the  duke  of  York,  his  majesty's  second 

were  settled.    Thus  was  Great  Britain  happily  son,  and  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  which 

rescued  from  the  horrors  of  war  in  this  quarter  gave  general  satis&ction.    On  the  17th  of  Feb- 

of   the  globe,  while    her  Indian    possessions,  ruary  Mr.  Pitt  presented  to  parliament  a  copy 

through  accident  or  ambition,  were  involved  in  of  the  treaty  entered  into  between  the  British  and 

blood.    Of  all  the  native  princes  of  India,  Tip-  Prussian  monarchs.    The  dowry  of  the  princess 

poo  Saib  was  the  most  formidable  to  the  British  amounted  to  £  12,000,  which  was  viewed  in  an 

government,  and  the  most  hostile  to  its  authority,  inconsiderable  light   in  the  wealthy  nation  of 

The  dispute  which  finally  involved  the  English  Britain,  and  parliament  readily  made  a  pro- 

with  him,  arose  betwixt  the  Dutch  and  Tippoo.  vision  of  £37,000  per  annum  for  the  parties.  At 

The  former  were  possessed  of  two  forts,  situated  this  time,  also,  a  statement  of  the  public  revenue 

between  Mysore  and  Cochin ;  to  these  the  latter  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt,  from  which  it 

laid  claim,  in  right  of  his  fkther.    The  Dutch,  appeared  that  about  £400,000  might  be  applied 

unable  to  defend  themselves,  entered  into  a  ne-  towards  the  extinction  of  taxes,  or  the  discharge 

gociation  with  the  rajah  of  Travancore,  for  the  of  the  national  debt.    An  enquiry  into  the  grie- 

purchase  of  them,  considering  that  by  placing  vances  complained  of  by  the  royal  boroughs  of 

these  forts  in  the  hands  of  the  rajah,  who  was  Scotland  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the 

the  ally  of  Great  Britain,  they  erected  a  power-  18th  of  April,  but  refused  by  a  considerable  ma- 

fiil  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  their  jority.    In  the  course  of  this  month  a  society 

ambitious  neighbour.    The  bargain  was  con-  was  instituted  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of 

eluded,  July,  1789.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1790,  obtaining  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the 

the  rajah*s  troops  made  an  attack  upon  Tippoo,  people,  which  assumed  the  title  of  The  Friends 

ivho  had  continued  quiet  within  his  lines  nom  of  tne  People.    At  the  head  of  this  association 

the  29th  of  December.    An  engagement  took  were  Messrs.  Grey,  Baker,  Whitbread,  Sheridan, 

place,  and,  war  being  thus    commenced,  the  Lambton,  and   Erskine;    and   it  was  quickly 

British  government  conceived  themselves  bound  joined  by  several  respectable  characters  in  the 

to  take  an  active  part.     For  its  result,  see  Uin-  commercial  and  literary  world.    According  to  a 

f><ysTAN.      Among    the    subjects    which    came  resolution  of  the  society,  Mr.  Grey,  on  the  30th 

before  parliament,  during  this  session,  a  repeal  of  of  April,  mentioned  his  intention  to  th6  housCf 

(he  test  act  was  again  proposed.    The  motion  of  moviug  next  session  for  a  reform  in  the  repre* 

was  brought  forwanl  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  sub-  sentation  of  the  people.    A  tumultuous  debate 

ject,  though  ultimately  rejected,  was  warmly  ensued,  and  the  subject  was  dropped, 

debated ;  in  the  course  of  which,  as  well  as  on  a  9.  From  the  war  ojf  1793  to  the  peace  of  Amient, 

previous  question  (the  vote  of  supply  for  the  — ^The  reader  will  have  anticipated  our  entering 

army),  Mr.  Fox  having  made  some  references  to  upon  a  most  eventful  period  of  the  British  hi^ 

the  French  republicans,  as  exemplary,  Mr.  Burke,  tory;  a  period  in  which  our  most  valuable  in- 

who  considered  the  French  revolution  in  a  very  stitutions  were  threatened  with  unprecedented 

different  lii^ht,  opposed  him  with  great  keenness ;  dangers.    It  could  not  but  be  obvious,  upon  the 

and  this  afterwaras  ended  in  a  total  disunion  of  slightest  observation,  that  the  French  revolution 

these  two  distinguished  members  of  opposition,  must  produce  consequences  extremely  important 

The  parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  11th  of  to  Europe;  and  particularly  to  England,  from 

June.  thf*  connexion  which  subsisted  between  the  t^vo 
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countries.    We  have  already  seen  two  very  end-        The  French  having  now  filled  up  the  mewin 
nent  British  statesmen,  who  had  been  generally  of  their  crimes^  by  embruing  their  hands  iq  the 
of  one  mind  in  political  matters,  totally  divided  blood  of  their  sovereign ;  having,  by  repeated 
in  their  views  of  this  event.    By  one  of  these  decrees,  held  out  encouragement  and  protection 
the  celebrated  Reflections  on  the  French  Revo-  to  traitors  in  every  country,  and  attempted  to 
lutioo  had  been  published  in  1790:  a  work  in  kindle  the  flames  of  rebellion  throughout  the 
which  the  illustrious  author,  with  equal  wisdom  world  ;  and  having  in  their  last  outrage,  the 
and  eloquence,  showed  its  true  spirit,  and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  manifested  their  coo- 
direct  tendency  of  those  principles  which  were  tempt  of  all  the  existing  treaties  of  Eoiope, 
professed  by  its  authors.    -But  we  cannot  pre-  Great  Britain  could  no  longer  remain  an  ioactiTe 
tend  to  give  any  idea  of  the  ferment  and  comma-  spectator  of  their  proceedings.     On  the  28th  of 
lion  that  the  French  revolution  at  that  time  oc-  January,  1793,  a  message  was  delivered  to  the 
casioned  throughout  England.  The  proselytes  to  house  of  commons,  informing  them  that  his  ma- 
its  principles  spoke  and  acted  as  if  a  sudden  jesty  thinks  it  indispensably  necessary  to  make 
blaze  of  light  had  illuminated  the  darkened  a  further  augmentation  of  his  forces  by  sea,  for 
world ;  as  if  mankind  had  awakened  from  a  opposing  views  of  aggrandisement  and  ambition 
dream,  and  just  opened  their  eyes,  hitherto  ob-  on  the  part  of  France.  The  question  in  fovorof  the 
scored  by  prejudice  and  superstition.    Con-  address  was  carried  both  in  the  house  of  lords  and 
gratulatory  addresses  were  sent  from  different  commons  without  a  division ;  though  the  mar- 
societies  to  the  national  convention,  extolling  their  quis  of  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Fox  made  sever«l 
new  constitution  in  the  highest  terms ;  the  press  observations  against  the  objects  of  the  war.  The 
teemed  with  publications  of  the  most  seditious  French,  however,    anticipated  our  intentioDS, 
tendency  ;  the  wholesome  principles  of  our  aik-  whatever  they  might  have  been,  by  a  decree  ol 
cestors  were  derided  as  the  prejudices  of  narrow  the  convention,  formally  declaring  war  against 
minds;  and   nothing  but  the  vain  sounds  of  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  Stadtholder ;  and, 
'  liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of  man,'  could  while  Mr.  Pitt  remarked  the  causes  of  his  ma- 
be  heard.    These  last  insidious  words  were  cho-  jesty 's  message,  he  read  an  extract  from  a  letter, 
sen  as  the  title  of  one  of  the  many  replies  which  addressed  by  one  of  the  executive  council  in 
were  made  to  Mr.  Burke*s  Reflections ;  it  was  France,  to  all  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the  French 
drawn  up  by  Thomas  Paine,  a  man  who  had  sea-ports : — <  The  king  of  England  and  his  par- 
formerly  been  caressed  in  North  America,  as  the  liament  mean  to  make  war  against  us.    Will  the 
author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  Common  Sense.  English  republicans   suffer  it?   Already  these 
This  book,   now  published,  contributed  very  free  men  show  their  discontent,  and  the  repag- 
much  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  nauce  which  they  have  to  bear  arms  against  thetr 
profligate :  it  spread  the  infection  of  French  prin-  brothers  the  French.    Well,  we  will  fly  to  their 
ciples  among  the  lower  classes ;  and  the  aston-  succor ;  we  will  make  a  descent  on  tlie  island ; 
ishing  rapidity  with  which  it  circulated,  together  we  will  lodge  there  50,000  caps  of  liberty;  we 
with  the  successes  of  the  French  in  the  Nether-  will  plant  there  ^he  sacred  tree,  and  we  will 
lands,  inspired  the  flivorers  of  French  anarchy  stretch  out  our  arms  to  our  republican  brethren: 
with  uncommon  boldness.     Parliament  was  as-  the  tyranny  of  their  government  will  soon  be  de- 
sembled  on  the  13th  December,  1792,  when  his  stroyed.' 

majesty,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  intimated,        About  this  period,  from  various  causes  atkeor 
that  he  had  judged  it  necessary  to  embody  a  dant  on  the  situation  of  the  continent  and  the 
part  of  the  militia,  and  to  assemble  his  parlia-  declaration  of  war  with  France,  a  general  paia- 
ment  earlier  than  the  time  specifled.    The  first  lysis  seemed  to  seize  the  country,  and  the  nam- 
measure  resorted  to,  in  this  difficult  crisis,  was  ber  of  bankruptcies  exceeded  all  that  had  ever 
the  alien  bill.     In  consequence  of  the  disorders  happened  in  the  most  calamitous  times.    Those 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  France,  under  who  were  possessed  of  property,  appeared,  atlast, 
its  then  tyrannical  rulers,  great  numbers  of  the  as  much  at  a  loss  where  to  deposit  it  as  those  who 
French  nobility  and  clergy  had  been  obliged  to  experienced  pecuniary  distress  where  to  look  for 
emigrate,  and  to  seek  for  safety  in  poverty  and  relief.    The  interference  of  government  was  so- 
in  exile.    Another  description  of  men  had  also  licited  by  several  of  the  principal  traders  and  mer- 
emi grated  from  France  for  the  worst  of  purposes,  chants,  to  apply  a  remedy  to  this  state  of  things ; 
It  was  to  thwart  the  designs  of  these  men,  that  a  bill  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  moved  ti^t 
establishing  regulations  respecting  aliens  arriving  £5,000,000  should  br  issued  by  exchequer  billsv 
in  Great  Britain  was  presented  to  parliament.  Mr.  under  certain  restrictions,  for  the  assistance  of 
Burke  gave  this  bill  his  most  cordial  support,  as  such  persons  s^  can  give  proper  security  to  the 
being  calculated  to  keep  out  of  England  those  commissioners,  for  the  sums  that  may  be  ad- 
murderous  atheists,  who  would  pull  down  the  vanced.    The  bill,  authorising  this,  passed  both 
state  and  church,  religion  and  God, morality  and  houses  without  a  division;  but  one-half  of  the 
happiness.    This  bill  was  followed  by  another,  exchequer  bills  were  never  applied  for.    During 
brought  in  by  the  attorney-general,  to  prevent  this  session  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  re- 
the  circulation  of  assignats,  bonds,  promissory  commendation  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  voted  £3000 
notes,  &c.,  issued  under  the  authority  of  France :  per  annum  for  the  establishment  of  a  board  of 
another  bill  was  passed,  about  the  same  period,  agriculture.    A  bill  also  passed  without  oppo- 
for  restraining  the  exportation  of  naval  stores,  sition,  to  remove  certain  incapacities  and  restnc- 
ammunition,  &c.,  and  an  order  of  council  was  tions  from  Catholics  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  in- 
issued  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  corn  to  habitants  of  the  north  of  Scotland  were  successful 
Franc  in  obtaining,  through  Mr.  Dundas,  a  repea*  of 
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the  duty  on  coals  carried  coast-ways.  The  char>  minated  for  that  campatgn  the  success  of  the 

ter  of  the  East  India  Company  being  now  within  allies  in  the  Netherlanos.    A  part  of  the  French 

a  year  of  expiring,  they  petitioned  for  a  renewal  army  of  the  north  took  a  strong  position  near 

of  ity  which  was  grantea,  under  certain  regula-  Maubeuge,  where  they  were  blockaded  by  prince 

tionsy  for  twenty  years.  Barracks  were  this  year  Cobourg ;  but,  upon  the  15th  and  16th  of  Octo- 

erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  principal  ber,  he  was  attacked  by  the  French  troops  under 

towns  through  Britain,  that  the  army  might,  as  Jourdan,  who  had  now  recovered  their  vigor, 

much  as  possible,  be  kept  free  from  the  contagion  They  brought  into  the  field  a  formidable  train  of 

of  popular  opinion.  artillery,     with    many    twenty-four    pounders. 

It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  enter  into  the  Commissioners  from  the  convention  harangued 

prosecutions  and  trials  which  took  place  in  con-  the  soldiers,    threatened  the  fearful,  and  ap- 

sequence  of  the  boundless  liberty  taken  by  many  plauded  the  brave.  Crowds  of  women,  throwing 

in  propagating  sedition,  and   subverting    the  off   their  natural  timidity,    went  through  the 

government.    The  session  of  1794  (met  January  ranks,  distributing  spirituous  liquors,  and  cany- 

21st)  was  opened  by  his  majesty  with  the  usual  ing  off  the  wounded.    The  attacks  were  repeated 

formalities;  and  the  address  voted  by  a  majority  and  terrible  on  both  sides;  but  the  Austrian^ 

of  118.    Various  important  questions  were  agi-  were  defeated,  and  Cobourg  retired  in  the  night, 

tated  in  this  pariiament.    No  fewer  than  three  The  French  now  menaced  maritime  Flanders, 

motions  were  made  by  different  members  of  They  took  Fumes,  and  besieged  Nieuport    A 

opposition,  for  altering  the  cnminal   laws  of  detachment  of  British  troops  were  hastily  sent 

Scotland,  and  the  different  treaties  that  had  been  to  Ostend,  and  stopped  the  rarther  progress  of  the 

entered  into  with  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  the  French.     The  leading  people  of^  Toulon  now 

landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  kings  of  Sardinia,  entered  into  a  negociation,  and  submitted   to 

Spain,  Naples,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Portugal,  lord  Hood,  under  condition  that  he  should  prfr- 

were  all  canvassed  by  opposition,  who  xeprobsUed  serve  the  town  and  shipping  for  Louis  X Vll. 

the  manner  of  conducting  the  war.  and  assist  in  restoring  the  constitution  of  1789* 

England,  at  the  commencement  of  her  long  The  siege  of  Toulon  was  commenced  by  general 
contest  with  France,  took  into  her  pay  a  large  Cartaux  in  September.  Neapolitan,  Spanish,  and 
body  of  German  troops ;  and  the  duke  of  York  English  troops,  were  brought  by  sea  to  assist  in 
joined  the  allies,  who  confided  to  him  the  care  of  its  defence.  In  November,  Cartaux  was  re-^ 
the  army  which  in  the  summer  of  1793  besieged  moved  to  the  army  in  Italy,  and  Dugommier 
Valenciennes.  The  trenches  were  opened  ou  succeeded  him.  General  0*Hara  arrived  with 
the  14th  of  June,  1793.  The  inhabitants  wished  reinforcements  from  Gibraltar,  and  took  upon 
to  surrender ;  but  the  violence  of  the  bombard-  him  the  command  of  the  town  under  a  British 
raent  prevented  their  assembling.  Much  of  the  commission.  On  the  30th  of  November  the 
labor  of  the  siege  consisted  of  mines  and  coun-  earrison  made  a  powerful  sally  to  destroy  some 
termines.  Some  of  these  having  been  success-  batteries  erecting  upon  the  heights.  The  allies 
fully  sprung  by  the  allies,  the  town  was  surren-  succeeded  in  their  object;  but,  elated  by  the  fiir 
dered  on  the  27th  of  July  by  capitulation  to  the  cility  of  their  conquest,  rushed  forward  in 
duke  of  York,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  and  were  met  by  a 
name  of  the  emperor.  The  siege  of  Mentz  was  strong  French  force  that  was  drawn  out  to  pro- 
going  on.  It  suffered  much  from  famine.  At  tect  Uie  fugitives.  O^Hara  now  came  from  the 
last,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  French  city  to  bring  off  his  troops;  but  was  wounded 
for  its  relief,  it  surrendered  on  the  22nd  of  and  taken  prisoner.  The  total  loss  of  the  allies 
July.  in  this  affair  was  estimated  at  nearly  1000  men. 

At  the  termination  of  the  siege  of  Valenciennes  The  French  had  now  mustered  in  full  force 

it  is  said  that  the  allied  powers  were  at  a  loss  around  Toulon,  and  prepared  for  the  attack.    It 

bow  to  proceed  next.  Among  various  plans  pre-  was  begun  on  the  19th  of  December,  and  was 

sented,  that  of  the  British  ministry  was  adopted,  chiefly  directed  against  Fort  Mulgrave,  defended 

to  divide  the  grand  army,  and  to  attack  West  Flan-  by  the  British.    This  fort  was  protected  by  an 

ders,  beginning  with  the  siege  of  Dunkirk.    This  entrenched   camp,  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon, 

determination  proved  ruinous.    The  French  van-  thirty-six  and  twenty-four  pounders,  &c.,  five 

quished  that  army  .when  divided,  which  they  mortars,  and  3000  troops.  *Such  was  the  ardor 

could  not  encounter  when  united.    On  the  24tn  of  assault,  that  it  was  carried  in  an  hour,  and 

of  August  the  duke  of  York  attacked  and  drove  the  whole  garrison  destroyed  or  taken.     The 

the  French  outposts  into  the  town,  after  an  ac-  allies,  finding  it  impossible  to  defend  the  place, 

tion  in  which  the  Austrian  general  Dalton  was  in  the  course  of  the  day  embarked  their  troops, 

killed.     But  a  strong  republican  force  menaced  after  having  set  on  fire  the  arsenal  and  ships.    A 

the  covering  army  of  the  allies,  under  general  scene  of  confusion  ensued,  unparalleled  in  the 

Freytag.    He  vras  attacked  and  totally  routed,  history  of  modem  wars.    Crowds  of  people  of 

The  siege  was  raised.    The  British   lost  their  every  rank,  age,  and  sex,  hurried   on  board 

cannon  and  baggage,  with  several  thousand  men;  the  ships,  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  their  en- 

and   the  convention,  believing  that  Houchard,  raged  countrymen.     Some  of  the  inhabitants 

their  general,  could  have  cut  off  the  duke  of  began  to  fire  upon  their  late  allies ;   others  in 

YoriL's  retreat,  tried  and  executed  him  for  this  despair  plimged  into  the  sea,  making  a  vain  ef- 

neglect.     Prince  Cobourg  and  general  Clair&it  fort  to  reach  the  ships :   thirty-one  ships  of  the 

besieged  Cambray  and  Bouchain  without  sue-  line  were  found  by  tne  British  at  Toulon ;  thir- 

csess.     Quesnoy  was,  however,  taken  by  general  teen  were  left  beJiind;   ten  were  burnt;  four 

Clairfait  on  the  1 1  th  of  September,  which  ter-  had  been  previously  sent  to  the  French  ports  of 
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Brest  sod  Rocbefbrt,  widi  5000  republicans  who  majesty's  pxuuapal  teoretuies  of  stete^  and  Mr. 

could  not  be  trusted;   and  Great  Britain  ob-  Windham  aecaetaiy  at  war.    £atl  FilxwiUiam 

tained  by  this  expedition  three  ships  of  the  line  was  nominated  proident  of  the  council,  hot  was 

and  five  frigates.  soon  after  sent  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenaou 

At  this  siege  first  apneared  in  command,  a        In  the  Netherlands  the  emperor  took  the  field 

Jeutenant  of  artillery.  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies.    West  Flanders 

destined  to  disturb  the  whole  civilised  world  in  was  to  be  protected  by  a  strong  body  of  men; 

his  future  direction  of  the  resources  of  France,  the  main  army  was  to  penetrate  to  Landrecy, 

On  the  1st  February,  1794,  the  chancellor  of  and  to  cut  off  the  French  from  the  ioterior  by 
the  exchequer  read  to  the  house  of  commons  the  covering  the  country  from  Maubeuge  to  the  sea. 
decree  of  an  extraordinary  commission  instituted  The  plui  was  bold ;  but,  when  attempting  to  put 
in  France,  in  consequence'of  a  resolution  of  the  it  in  execution,  the  allies  must  have  been  ill- 
joint  committees  of  finances,  of  public  and  general  informed  of  the  immense  force  which  the  French 
safety,  and  subsistence,  directing  the  use  of  every  were  collecting.  The  town  of  Lisle  alone,  which 
Dossible  expedient  to  ascertain  the  property  of  is  capable  of  containing  a  numerous  army  within 
French  subjects  in  foreign  funds  ;  in  order  that  it  its  walls,  should  have  seemed  an  insurmountable 
might  be  delivered  up  to  the  state,  and  become  objection  to  the  plan.  On  the  i(Sth  of  April  the 
public  property;  and  that, when  the  transfer  was  Austrian,  British,  and  Dutch  armies  assembled 
made,  it  should  be  paid  for  in  assignats  estimated  on  the  heights  above  Cateau,  and  were  reviewed 
at  par.  The  motion,  on  this  occasion,  was  brought  by  the  emperor.  On  the  17th  they  advanced  in 
forward  by  the  solicitor  general,  and  was,  in  sub-  eight  columns  against  the  French,  drove  in  their 
stance,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  whole  posts,  and  penetrated  beyond  Landrecy. 
the  application  of  debts  in  the  hands  of  any  of  The  allied  army  now  amounted  to  187,000  men, 
his  majesty*8  subjects,  to  or  for  the  disposal  of  who  were  disposed  in  the  following  manner:— 
persons  resident  in  France,  under  the  power  of  15,000  Dutch  and  15,000  Austrians,  uuder  the 
those  who  now  exercise  the  government  of  prince  of  Orange  and  general  Latour,  formed 
France.  The  bill  passed  without  opposition.  In  the  siege  of  Landrecy;  15,000  British  and  15,000 
consequence  of  the  French  leaders  menacing  the  Austrians,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York  and 
country  with  invasion,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  general  Otto,  encamped  towards  Cambray.  The 
embodying  and  training  of  volunteers,  by  which  emperor  and  tfie  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  at  the 
associations  of  both  infantry  and  cavalry  were  head  of  60,00  Austrians,  were  advanced  as  bx 
voluntarily  formed  throughout  the  country,  as  Guise;  12,000  Hessians  and  Austrians  under 
Though  the  ferment  about  the  political  princi-  general  Wurmser  were  stationed  near  Doiny 
pies  of  the  French  had  now  considerably  sub-  and  Bouchain;  count  Kaunitz  with  15,000 
sided,  there  were  still  many  secret  espousers  and  Austrians  defended  the  Sambre  and  the  quarter 
propagators  of  these  principles  in  the  country,  near  Maubeuge ;  and,  general  Clairfiiit,  widi 
On  the  i3th  of  May  the  ministry  issued  warrants  40,000  Austrians  and  Hanoverians,  protected 
for  anprehending  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  Mr.  Hardy,  Flanders  from  Toumay  to  the  sea ;  60,000  Pn)fr> 
and  Mr.  Thelwall ;  with  several  other  persons,  sians,  for  whom  a  subsidy  had  been  paid  by 
on  a  charfl;e  of  high  treason.  On  the  same  day  Great  Britain,  were  expected  in  addition  to  these, 
Mr.  Dundas  brought  down  a  message  from  the  but  thev  never  arrivedL  The  French  now  corn- 
king,  recommending  to  the  house  to  consider  the  menced  their  operations, 
books  and  papers  of  the  London  Correspondijig  On  the  mommg  of  the  26th  of  April  they  at- 
Society,  which  had  been  seized  by  his  majesty's  tacked  the  duke  of  York  near  Cateau  in  great 
order,  and  to  pursue  such  measures  as  were  force.  After  a  severe  conflict  they  were  repulsed, 
necessary  to  prevent  their  pernicious  tendency,  and  general  Chapuy  was  taken  prisoner.  At 
The  papers  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  same  time  they  attacked  the  troops  under 
secrecy,  who  brought  up  their  report  on  the  his  imperial  majesty,  but  were  there  aUo  repulsed 
16th  of  May;  when  Mr.  Pitt,  after  an  eloquent  in  a  similar  manner;  losing  in  all  fifty-seven 
speech,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  cannon.  On  the  same  day,  however,  general 
empowering  his  majesty  to  secure  and  de-  Pichegru  advanced  from  Lisle,  attacked  and 
tain  all  persons  suspected  of  designs  against  his  defeated  Clairfait,  took  thirty-two  pieces  of  can- 
crown  and  government.  A  strenuous  opposition  non ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  made  him- 
was  made  to  the  bill,  but  it  passed  by  a  great  self  master  of  Warwick,  Menin,  and  Courtray. 
majority.  The  trials  for  high  treason  commenced  On  the  29th  of  April  the  garrison  of  Landrecy 
soon  after,  and  that  of  Thomas  Hardy,  which  surrendered  to  the  allies.  When  this  event  was 
continued  eight  days,  terminated  in  his  acquittal ;  known  in  the  Convention  it  excited  a  consider- 
Mr.  Home  Tooke  obtained  also  a  verdict  in  his  able  degree  of  alarm.  It  was,  however,  the  last 
favor,  after  six  dajrs'  investigation ;  five  days  effectual  piece  of  success  enjoyed  by  ihe  allies 
were  occupied  upon  the  trial  of  Mr.  Thelwall,  during  this  disastrous  campaign.  General  Clair&it 
but  the  issue  was  alike  favorable  to  him ;  and  was  again  completely  defeated  by  Pichegru  in  a 
the  others  were  discharged.  Some  differences  general  engagement ;  and  it  was  found  necessary 
happening  with  America  occasioned  several  to  send  the  duke  of  York  to  his  assistance.  On 
motions  in  the  house  of  commons ;  but  matters  the  10th  the  duke  of  York  was  attacked  ne^/ 
were  afterwards  happily  adjusted ;  and  the  ses-  Toumay  by  a  body  of  Uie  enemy,  whom  he  r*- 
sion  terminated  on  the  llth  of  July.  pulsed  ;   but  he  was  unable  to  join  Clairfan, 

Immediately   on  the    rising  of   parliament  upon  whose  destruction  the  French  were  chicly 

several   changes  took  place  in  administration,  bent :  for,  at  the  same  time  that  the  duke  of  Yoit 

Tlie  duke  of  Portland  was  appointed  one  of  his  was    occupied    by    the    attack    upon  liiiB*»>* 
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Pichegni  fell  upon  Clairiait  with  sach  irreststi-  till  the  17th  of  June,  when  it  capitulated :  and 
ble  impetuosity,  that  he  was  compelled  to  re-  such  was  the  discipline  of  the  French  army,  at 
treat  in    confusion,  and  a  part  of  his  army  this  time,  that  no  notice  could  be  obtained,  for 
appears  to  have  fled  to  the  neigbouihood  of  sevend  days,  of  that  event. 
Bruges.    While  Pichegru  was  thus  advancing  On  this  the  duke  of  York  retreated  to  Oude- 
successively    in  West    Flanders,  Jourdan  ad-  narde ;  for  Jourdao,  after  storming  the  Austrian 
vanced  in  East  Flanders  from  Maubeuge,  crossed  camp  of  Betignies,  advanced  with  such  strength 
the  Sambre,  and  forced  general  Kaunitz  to  re-  upon  Charleroi  in  the  east,  that  its  immediate 
treat.    On  the  18th,  however,  general  Kaunitz  fidl  was  feared.    As  this  would  have  enabled  the 
succeeded  in  repubing  the  enemy,  and  they  re-  two  French  armies  to  encircle  the  whole  of  Flan- 
crossed  the  Sambre  with  considerable  loss.    The  ders,  the  prince  of  Cobourg  advanced  to  its  re- 
allies  now  found  that  no  progress  could  be  made  lief.    Charleroi  surrendered  at  discretion  on  the 
in  France,  while  Pichegru  was  advancing  sue-  25th.    The  prince  of  Cobourg  advanced  on  the 
cessfiilly,  and  occupying  West  Randers  in  their  26th,  to  attack  in  their  entrenchments  the  army 
rear.     The  emperor,  therefore,  withdrew  the  that  covered  the  siege  near  Fleurus ;  but,  the  co- 
greater  part  of  his  army  towards  Toumay,  and  vering  army  being  by  this  time  reinforced  by  the 
resolved  to  make  a  grand  effort  to  cut  off  the  accession  of  the  besieging  army,  the  allies  were 
communication  between  Courtray  and  Lisle,  to  repulsed.    Jourdan  than  drew  his  men  out  of 
prevent  completely  the  retreat  of  Pichegru.    On  their  entrenchments,  and  attacked  the  Austrians. 
the  night  of  the  16th  the  army  moved  forwards  He  was  three  times  repulsed,  but  was  at  last  sue* 
in  &ve  columns  for  this  purpose :  Clairfait  was  cessful ;  the  loss  of  the  vanquished  army  was 
directed  to  cn>ss  the  Lys,  to  effe::t  a  general  prodigious.     The  French  said  it  amounted  to 
junction,  and  complete  the  plan^;  but,  in   the  15,000  men.    The  allies  now  relreated  in  all 
course  of  next  day,  the  division  under  the  duke  quarters.    Nieuport,  Ostend,  and  Bruges,  were 
of  York  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  de-  taken,  and  Tournay,  Mons,  Oudenarde,  and 
feated.    The  progress  of  the  rest  was  stopped,  Brussels,  opened  their  gates.    At  this  last  place 
and  Clairfiiit  completely  defeated.    The  duke  of  the  French  armies  of  East  and  West  Flanders 
York  escaped  being  made  prisoner  only  by  the  united.     Landrecy,  Valenciennes,  Cond^,  and 
swiftness  of  his  horse.  Quesnoy,  were  left  with  garrisons.    The  allied 
The  plan  of  the  allies  being  thus  frustrated,  troops,  evacuating  Namur,  formed  a  line  frt>m 
their  army  withdrew  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp  to  liege  to  protect  the  country  behind. 
Toumay.    Pichegru  attempted  to  retaliate.    On  The  French  advancea  in  full  forehand  attacked 
the  22nd  of  May  he  brougnt  down  at  day-break  general  Clairfait,  cut  to  pieces  Inlf  his  troops 
his  whole  force  against  the  allies.    The  attack  that  remained,  and  broke  the  line.    The  allies 
was  commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  and  retreated.     The  duke  of  York  was  joined  by 
all  the  advanced  posts  were  forced.    The  en-  some  troops  under  the  earl  of  Moira;  with  these 
gagement  soon  became  general ;  the  whole  day  and  the  Dutch  troops  he  retired  to  near  Bergen 
was  spent  in  a  succession  of  obstinate  battles,  op  Zoom  and  Breda  for  the  protection  of  Uol- 
The  French  and  the  allied  soldiers  fought  with  land.    The  prince  of  Cobourg  evacuated  Liege, 
equal  courage  and  equal  discipline.    At  nine  crossed  the  Maese,  and  placed  a  garrison  in 
oxlock  P.  M.  the  French  at  last  withdrew  from  Maestricht     He  soon,  however,  sent  back  a 
the  attack.    In  this  engagement  the  French  were  part  of  his  troops  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ton- 
unsuccessftil  in  their  immediate  object ;   but  the  gres :  for  here,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe, 
weight  of  their  fire,  their  steady  discipline,  and  the  French  armies  made  a  voluntary  pause  in 
their  violent  obstinacy  of  attack,  raised  their  their  career  of  victory,  and  ceased  to  pursue 
military  character  high  in  the  estimation  even  of  their  retiring  foes.    Sluys  in  Dutch  Flanders  was 
their  enemies.    Their  numbers  were  immense ;  the  only  foreign  post  that  they  continued  to  at- 
they  implicitly  obeyed  their  generals.    A  com-  tack,  and  it  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  twentv- 
bi  nation  of  efforts  was  thus  produced,  whose  one  days.    On  the  Bliine  the  war  was  equally 
o|>e ration  was  not  retarded  by  divided  coimsels.  successfiil  on  the  part  of  the  French. 
On  the  other  side,  the  numbers  of  the  allies  During  the  course  of  this  summer  Corsica 
were  daily  declining;  their  leaders  were  inde-  vras  subdued  by  Great  Britain:  and  the  whole 
pendent  princes,  whose  sentiments  and  interests  of  the  French  West  India  Islands,  except  a  part 
were  often  hostile  to  each  other,  and  their  exer-  of  Guadaloupe,  yielded  to  the  Britisn  troops 
tions  were  consequently  disunited.    On  the  24th  under  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John  Jervis. 
the  French  again  crossed  the  Sambre,  but  were  On  the   1st  of  June,  1794,  the  British  fleet, 
driven  back  with  much  loss.    On  the  27th  they  under  earl  Howe,  gained  a  most  splendid  vic- 
aitempted  to  besiege  Charleroi;  but  the  prince  of  tory  over  the  French  fleet  to  the  west  of  Ushant. 
Orange,  on  the  3ra  of  June,  compelled  them  to  The  French  committee  of  .lafety  had  purchased, 
raise  the  siege.    On  the  12th  a  similar  attempt  in  America,  immense  quantities  of  grain  and 
was  made,  and  they  were  again  repulsed.    In  other  stores.  These  were  embarked  on  board  160 
West  Flanders,  however,  Pichegru  commenced  sail  of  merchantmen,  convoyed  by  six  sail  of 
the  siege  of  Ypres.    It  was  garrisoned  by  7000  the  line.     Lord  Howe  sailed  to  intercept  this 
men;  reinforcements  were  therefore  daily  sent  valuable  convoy.    The  French   fleet  sailed  to 
from  the  grand  army  to  Clairfait  to  relieve  it.  protect  it    On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  May 
The  bloody  contests  in  which  the  unfortunate  the  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other.     Lord 
general  was  daily  engaged  with  the  French  were  Howe  had  previously  despatched  six  ships  cf 
uniformly  unsuccessful,  and  were  the  means  of  the  line,  unaer  admiral  Montague,  to  intercept 
wasting  tiie  armies  of  the  allies.    Ypres  held  out  the  French  convoy,  while  he  should  engage  ana 
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detain  the  grand  fleet    The  French  despatched  £125,000  was  voted  by  the  house  of  commons 

eight  sail  to  defeat  this  attempt.    In  the  course  as  a  suitable  establishment  for  the  heir  appareQt 

of  the  29th  Lord  Howe  got  to  windward  of  the  to  the  tlirone ;  but  of  this,  £65,000,  with  the  rentd 

French  fleet.    His  force  was  twenty-five,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  amounting  to  £ld|000, 

theirs  was  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line.    The  fol-  were  set  apart  for  the  liquidation  of  his  debi^ 

lowing  day  he  bore  down  upon. them  and  broke  which,  at  this  time,  amounted  to  £630,000. 
their  line.    The  engagement   was  one  of   the        Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  27ih  of 

severest  ever  fought.    The  French  admiral,  in  June,  but  was  again  assembled  much  earlier 

less  than  an  hour  after  the  close  action  com-  than  usual,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  unfavorable 

menced  in  the  centre,  crowded  ofi"  with  twelve  state  of  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  country. 

of  his  ships.    The  British  fleet  was  so  much  At  the  close  of  the  year  1794,  the  winter  bad 

disabled,  or  separated,  that  several  of  the  French  become  so  very  severe  as  to  enable  the  French 

dismantled  ships  got  away  under  sails  raised  on  to  make  an  easy   conquest   of   Holland,   by 

the  stump  of  their  fore  masts.    Seven  sail  of  the  which  they  now  held   an  immense  length  of 

line,  however,  remained  in  possession  of  the  sea  coast  opposite  to  Britain,  while  this  suoamer 

British,  and  two  were  sunk.    In  the  mean  time  had  been  so  ungenial  to  Great  Britain,  that  a 

admiral  Montague  fell  in  with  the  French  con-  dearth  of  provisions  began  to  prevail.  The  Lon- 

Toy,  but  it  was  now  guarded  by  fourteen  sail  of  don  Corresponding  Society,  as  if  availing  them- 

the  line.    As  he  could  not  encounter  such  a  selves  of  the  discontent  which  this  produced 

force  he  returned  home,  and  it  was  safely  con-  among  the  populace,  had,  previous  to  the  meet- 

veyed  into  port.    Thus,  by  one  of  those  con-  ang  of  parliament,  held  several  meetings  in  the 

tradictions  which  often  occur  in  human  affairs,  open  fields,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  petitioning 

the  British  fleet  was  victorious,  and  yet  the  the  king  in  parliament  for  peace  and  parliamen- 

French  were  left  masters  of  the  sea,  and  ob-  tary  reform,  which  doubtless  contributed  to  ex- 

tained  their  great  object,  provisions.     As  this  cite  the  riots  that  took  place.    The  most  dariog 

engagement,  however,  testified  that  the  British  insults  were  offered  to  his  majesty  as  he  passed 

seamen  had  not  lost  their  ancient  superiority  on  along,  at  the  usual  hour,  to  open  the  session  of 

their  own  element,  the  nation  regarded  the  vie-  parliament,  by  the  crowd  in  St.  James*s  park ; 

toiy  as  a  pledge  of  its  independence,  and  very  and,  in  the  streets  adjoining  Westminster  Hall, 

general  rejoicings  took  place  in   consequence  stones  and  other  missiles  were  thrown,  several 

of  it.  of  which  struck  the  state  coach.    As  his  majesty 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  30th  December,  returned  from  the  house  the  outrages  were  re- 
and  his  majesty's  speech  held  forth  the  necessity  newed,  and,  after  he  alighted,  the  coach  was 
of  periistiQg  in  the  war ;  which,  when  the  attacked,  and  almost  demolished.  His  majesty 
address  was  moved,  occasioned  very  warm  de-  in  his  speech,  while  noticing  the  situation  of 
bates  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  But  the  continental  affairs,  seemed  to  indulge  a  hope 
debates  were  still  more  remarkable  upon  a  mo-  that  terms  of  peace  might  soon  be  attainable, 
tion  brought  forward  by  Mr  Grey  in  the  house  but,  to  accelerate  this  desirable  end,  it  was  neces- 
of  commons,  January  26th,  1795,  and  by  the  sary  that  we  should  prove  our  ability  to  prose- 
duke  of  Bedford  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  fol-  cute  the  wwr,  Tlie  usual  address  being  moved, 
lowing  day,  that  the  existence  of  the  present  occasioned  some  debates  on  the  propriety  of  the 
government  of  France  ought  not  to  be  considered  war,  but  an  address  to  his  majesty  relative  to  the 
as  precluding  at  this  time  a  negociation  for  outrages  committed  against  his  person  was  pro- 
peace.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  posed  and  agreed  to;  and  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
upon  these  debates;  but  Mr.  Grey*s  motion  was  oer  copies  of  his  majesty's  proclamation,  relative 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  183;  nor  was  the  to  these  outrages,  were  submitted  to  the  house, 
duke  of  Bedford  more  successful.  and  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table.     On  the  6th 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  year  a  treaty  a  bill  was  presented  by  lord  Grenville,  pursuant 

of  marriage  had  been  negociated  between  his  to  the  notice  he  had  given  on  the  former  day, 

royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  *  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  majesty's 

princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick.    The  nuptials  government   against  treasonable  and  seditious 

were  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  April  this  year,  practices  and  attempts  ;*  and,  on  the  same  day, 

and  on  the  27th  a  message  from  his  majesty  was  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  after  an  eloquent 

delivered  Jto  both  houses  of  parliament,  relating  speech,  moved,  that  '  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 

to  the  debts  of  the  prince  of  Wales :  it  stated  the  a  bill  for.  the  more  effectually  preventing  se- 

reliance  of  his  majesty  on  their  generosity  for  ditious  meetings  and  assemblies.'    These  bills, 

enabling  him  to  settle  an  establishment  upon  the  after  a  violent  opposition,  passed  both  houses  of 

prince  and  his  august  bride,  suited  to  their  rank  parliament.      During  this  year,    1795,  Great 

and  dignity ;  that  the  benefit  of  any  settlement  Britain  retained  her  usual  superiority  by  sea.  A 

now  made  could  not  effectually  be  secured  to  British  squadron,  under  admiral  Elphinston,  had 

the  prince  till  he  was  relieved  from  his  present  taken  possession  of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  the 

incumbrances  to  a  large  amount ;  but  that  his  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  16th  of  September, 

majesty  did  not  propose  to  his  parliament  any  1795.    This  settlement  the  Dufch  wished  much 

other  means  of  providing  for  this  object,  than  the  to  recover ;  and  they  advanced  money  to  enable 

application  of  a  part  of  the  income  which  may  the  French  to  fit  out  a  squadron  to  co-operate 

be  settled  on  the  prince,  and  the  appropriation  with  them  iu  an  attack  upon  it.     The  French 

for  a  certain  time  of  the  revenue  of  the  duchy  of  government  took  the  money,  but  the  squadron 

Cornwall,  &c.    After  considerable  difference  of  was  never  equipped.     The  Dutch  themseK« 

opinion  on    the    subject,  the  annual  sum  of  this  year  sent  a  squadron  of  seven  ships  of  war, 
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under  admiral  Lucas,  to  reconqoer  the  Cape ;  gale  of  wind ;  so  that  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
but  being  no  match  for  the  British  squadron,  fleet  arrived  at  Bantry  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of 
and  being  caught  between  two  flies,  without  the  Ireland,  nobody  had  ins:  ructions  how  to  proceed 
possibility  of  escaping,  the  Dutch  fleet,  without  The  troops  and  their  officers  wished  to  land,  but 
bring  a  gun,  was  delivered  up  to  the  British  the  admiral,  Bouvet,  refused  to  allow  them, 
admiral.  Having  remained  several  days  upon  the  coas^ 

In  the  month  of  March,  1796,  an  attempt  was    he  sailed  for  France,  and  arrived  at  Brest,  with 
made    towards  a  negociation  for  peace  with    a  part  of  the  fleet  on  the  31st  of  December. 
France,  but  in  vain.      During  this  session  sup-     General  Hoche  did  not  reach  Bantry  Bay  till  it 
plies  were  voted  to  the  amount  of  £37,588,000,    was  too  late,  and  therefore  could  not  land.  The 
and  above  £25,500,000  was  borrowed.      The    fleet  suffered  losses  in  its  return, 
guards  and  garrisons  were  reduced  to  59,000        At  the  opening  of  the  session,  in  the  end  of 
men,and  the  colonial  forces  increased  to  77,000;    1796,  his  majesty  took  notice  of  the  invasion 
sailors  and  marines  were  110,000.      But,  after    which  the  enemy  had  projected  against  £ng- 
an  active  and  successful  campaign  on  the  part    land.    Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  the  business  in 
of  the  French,  several  states  thought  proper  to    the  house  of  commons,  and   pointed  out  the 
send  ambassadors  to  Paris  to  open  the  negoci-    means  by  which  he  proposed  to  raise  15,000 
ation  for  peace.    A  treaty  was  concluded  with    men,  to  be  divided  between  the  land  and  sea 
Spain  and  several  of  the  German  princes.    The    service;  to  raise  a  supplementary  levy  of  60,000 
attention  of  Europe  was,  however,  most  deeply     for  the  militia,  and  20,000  cavairy,  which,  with 
engaged  by  the  negociations  opened  by  the  £ng-    a  few  alterations  and  amendments,  were  agreed 
lish  government.     The  commencement  clearly    to.    But,  in  mentioning  the  supplies  for  the  year, 
foreboded  what  would  be  the  event  of  these ;  the    which  amounted  to  £27,647,000,  and  explain- 
grossest  calumnies,  concerning  the  insincerity    ing  the  different  articles  of   expenditure,  the 
and  even  perfidy  of  the  English  court,  were    minister  alluded  to  an  expense  of  a  particular 
circulated  under  the  apparent  sanction  of  the    nature,  which  had  been  incurred  during  the  in- 
directory.   After  a  g^reat  aeal  of  discussion,  con-    terval  of  parliament.    As  it  would  have  been  a 
ceming  the  principle  of  restitution,  the  two    matter  of  very  great  delicacy  to  have  brought 
governments  at  last  agreed  on  that  point,  and    forward  a  public  discussion  on  the  propriety  of 
lord  Malmesbury  delivered  two  memorials  on  the    advancing  a  sum  to  a  foreign  court  in  the  critical 
principal  objects  of  arrangement  The  directory,    situation  of  the  country,  ministry  had  granted  to 
having  read  the  memorials,  sent  an  extract  from    the  emperor,  without  a  public  discussion,  the 
the  register  of  their  deliberations,  requiring  lord     sum  of  £1,200,000.    This  transaction  was  can- 
Malmesbury's  signature  to  the  memorials,  and    vassed  soon  after,  and  the  opposition  reprobated 
also  the  ultimatum  of  bis  demands,  in  twenty-    it  with  the  utmost  acrimony.    While  the  senate 
four  hours.  He  complied  with  the  forms  required    appeared  thus  the  scene  of  fiiiction,  a  most  darine 
by  the  diiectory,  but  observed  that  the  pererop-    mutiny  broke  out  in  the  navy,  the  pride  and 
tory  demand  which  they  made  of  an  ultimatum    glory  of  the  nation.    The  seamen  had  addressed 
shut  the  door  at  once  to  all  negociation;  and    several  letters  to  earl  Howe,  soliciting  a  redress 
represented,  that  if  the  conditions  submitted  to    of  grievances,  particularly  as  to  provisions,  in 
their  consideration  were  not  approved,  or  were    which  it  seems  they  had  been  imposed  upon, 
not  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion,  if  they  would    both  as  to  quantity  and  quality;  out,  as  these 
propose  their  own  conditions  he  would  submit    letters  were  anonymous,  his  lordship  paid  no 
them  to  the  consideration  of  his  court.    Upon    attention  to  them.    This  apparent  neglect  pro- 
this  the  negociation  ended,  for  the  directory,    duced  a  general  correspondence  by  letter  through 
having  read  the  memorials  received  on  the  17th    the  whole  fleet;  and  on  the  14th  of  April,  when 
of  December,  ordered  the  ministry  to  write  to    the  signal  was  made  to  prepare  for  sea,  a  general 
lord  Malmesbury  on  the  18th,  that  they  could    revolt  ensued ;  and,  instead  of  weighing  anchor, 
hear  no  propositions  contrary  to  the  constitution,    the  seamen  of  the  admiral's  ship  gave  three 
and  the  laws  and  treaties  by  which  the  republic    cheera,  which  were  echoed  by  the  other  ships. 
were  engaged ;  and  likewise  enjoining  him  to    Delegates  were  then  appointed  for  each  ship,  to 
leave  Paris  in  twenty-four  hours.    Such  was  the    represent  the  whole  fleet ;  and  the  cabin  or  the 
event  of  this   negociation  on  the  part  of  the    admiral's  ship  vras  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of 
French ;  commenced  with  reluctance,  conducted    their  deliberation.    Petitions  were  drawn  up  and 
with  insincerity,  and  concluded  with  insult  presented  to  the  admirals  upon  the  spot,  stating 

The  French,  towards  the  close  of  1796,  at-  their  demand  of  an  increase  of  wages,  and  of 
tempted  an  invasion  of  Ireland ;  but  the  plan  was  some  regulations  for  their  benefit  with  respect  4o 
ill  concerted.  The  whole  conduct  of  it  was  entrusted  the  ratio  of  provisions.  On  the  18th  a  com* 
to  general  Hoche,  and  no  second  was  prepared  to  mittee  of  the  admiralty  arrived  at  Portsmouth, 
occupy  his  place  in  case  of  any  accident  Thedis*  who  made  several  propositions  to  reduce  the 
affected  faction,  wiUi  whom  the  French  meant  to  men  to  obedience ;  the  lords  of  tlie  admiralty 
co-operate,  was  not  warned  oftheir  approach,  and  next  conferred  with  the  delegates,  who  assured 
the  ileetwas  sent  towards  a  quarter  of  the  country  their  lordships  that  no  arrangement  would  be 
where  the  people  were  not  prepared  to  receive  considered  as  final,  until  it  should  be  sanctioned 
ti&em.  When  about  to  sail  it  was  detained  for  by  king  and  pariiament,  and  guaranteed  by  a 
some  time  by  a  mutiny,  which  arose  in  conse-  proclamation  tor  a  general  pardon.  Matters  re- 
quence  of  the  enlistment  of  about  1200  galley  mained  in  this  situation  till  the  23d,  when  earl 
slaves.  The  frigate  in  which  general  Hoche  Howe  returned  to  his  ship,  hoisted  his  flag,  and* 
had  embarked  was  separated  from  the  flMt  in  a    after  a    short  address  to  his  crew,  informea 
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them  tliat  he  had  brought  a  redress  of  all  their  their  duty.    An  act  of  pmliament  vtt  passtJ 
grievances,  and  his  majesty's  pardon  for  the  of-  for  preventing  all  intercourse  with  the  mutuiuu 
tenders :  after  some  deliberation  these  offers  were  ships;  and  government  ordered  all  the  Imo)^  lo 
accepted,  and  every  man  returned  to  his  duty,  be  removed   from   the  river  Thames  and  the 
All  disputes  seemed  now  to  be  settled,  but  it  neighbouring  coast.      Preparations  were  also 
was  quickly  circulated  among  the  sailors  that  made  at  Sheerness  against  an  attack  from  the 
government  deluded  them  with  vain  hopes.  The  mutineers,  who  seemed  to  meditate  the  bombard 
name  of  mutiny  was  rekindled ;  and  on  the  7th  ment  of  the  place ;  and,  after  the  rejection  of  thfc 
of  May,  when  lord  Bridport  made  the  signal  to  last  attempt  at  a  reconciliation  through  the  me- 
weigh  anchor,  every  ship  at  St.  Helens  refused  dium  of  lord  Northesk,  measures  were  taken  by 
to  obey.  A  meetine  of  the  delegates  was  ordered  lord    Keith  and  Sir  C.  Grey,    to   attack  the 
on  board  the  London ;  which  vice-admiral  Col-  'fleet  from  the  works  with  gun  boats.    Happily, 
poys   opposed,  and  gave  orders  to  the  marines  however,  the  defection  of  some  of  the  ships, 
to  level  their  pieces  at  them ;  a  skirmish  ensued,  with  other  strong  symptons  of  dbunion,  ren- 
in which  five  of  the  seamen  were  killed.    The  dered  the  application  oi  force  unnecessary ;  and 
whole  crew  of  the  London  now  turned  their  guns  on  the  10th  of  June,  several  ship  having  palled 
towards  the  stem,  and  threatened  to  blow  all  ait  down  the  red  flag,  the  rest  followed  their  ex- 
into  the  water,  unless  their  commanders  surreo-  ample  within  a  few  days,  and  went  under  the 
dered ;  which  they  reluctantly  did,  and  admiral  guns  of  the  fort     Admiral  Buckner's  boot  was 
Colpovs  and  captain  Griffiths  were  confined  for  then  sent  to  the  Sandwich,  with  a  picket  guard 
several  hours.    The  seamen  continued  in  this  of  soldiers,  to  arrest  Parker,  who  was  very  peace* 
mutinous  state  till  the  14th  of  May,  when  lord  ably  surrendered  to  them  with  about  thirty  other 
Howe  at  length  arrived  from  the  admiralty  with  delegates.    They  were  soon  after  brought  to  trial; 
plenary  powers  to  enquire  into  and  settle  the  several  were  eiecuted,  but  the  greater  part  re- 
matters  m  dispute ;  he  was  also  the  welcome  mained  under  sentence  till  the  signal  victory  of 
bearer  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  had  been  admiral  Duncan,  in  the  month  of  October,  when 
passed  on  the  9th,  granting  an  additional  allow-  th^  were  pardoned. 

ance  as  well  as  his  majesty's  proclamation  of       In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  public  mind 
pardon  for  all  who  should  immeaiately  return  to  was  considerably  agitated  also  by  another  event, 
their  duty.    Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  the  which  at  first  threatened  to  overwhelm  in  ruin 
Bailors  appeared  satisfied ;  the  officers  were  gene-  the  pecuniary  resources  and  commerce  of  the 
rally  reinstated  in  their  commands,  the  flag  of  country :  the  Bank  of  England  suspended  its 
disaffection  was  struck,  and  the  fleet  prepared  to  payments  in  specie.    Though,  doubtless,  the 
put  to  sea  to  encounter  the  enemy.    Such,  how-  lai^  sums  of  money  sent  abroad  as  subsidies  to 
ever,  is  the  propensity  of  the  human  mind,  when  foreign  princes  by  ffovemment  had  diminished 
gratified  in  one  point,  to  entertain  new  desires,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Great  Britain, 
that  the  success  of  the  seamen  on  this  occasion  one  powernil  cause  of  this  event  seems  to  have 
encouraged  another  part  of  that  heroic  body  to  been  the  terror  of  invasion ;  this  induced  the 
make  fiuther  claims.    The  sailors  at  the  Nore  fhrmers,  and  other  persons  at  a  distance  from 
insisted  on  a  more  punctual  dischai^geof  arrearsy  the  metropolis,  to  withdraw  their  money  fnm 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  prize  money,  and  a  the  hands  of  Uiose  bankers  with  whom  it  was 
general  abatement  of  the  severity  of  discipline,  deposited ;  and  from  the  country  baoken  die 
They  chose  delegates  from  every  ship,  one  of  demand  for  specie  soon  reached  the  capital    In 
whom,  a  seaman  named  Richard  Parker,  being  this  alarming  state  the  ministry   found  tfiem- 
appointed  President,  assumed  the  command  of  selves  compelled  to  interfere,  and  an  order  of 
the  fleet    The  flag  of  admiral  Buckner  was  the  privy  council  vras  issued  on  the26tbof  Fe- 
struck  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  the  red  flag,  the  bruury,  prohibiting  the  directors  from  isstting 
symbol  of  mutiny,  hoisted  in  its  stead ;  while  any  cash  in  payment  till  the  sense  of  parliameot 
they  transmitted  a  statement  of  their  demands  could  be  taiken  of  that  subject.    The  business 
to  the  admiralty.    At  this  alarming  height  of  was  immediately  laid  before  parliament,  when 
the  mutiny,  a  deputation  of  the  lords  vriUi  earl  the  most  violent  debates  ensued ;  the  opposition, 
Spencer  at  their  head,  proceeded  to  Sheerness ;  as  usual,  imputed  every  evil  to  tlie  mcapacity 
but  finding  the  sailors  rather  rising  in  insolence  and  wickedness  of  the  ministry,  and  insisted 
and  disobedience,  than  inclined  to  submission,  with  great  violence  that  the  bank  had  failed,  aod 
they  departed,  after   signifying  that  they  need  that  the  tuition  was  ruined.    But,  committees  of 
expect  nox»ncessions  whatever,  further  than  what  both  houses  being  appointed    to  examine  the 
had  been  already  made  by  the  legislature.    The  state  of  the  bank's  affiiirs,  they  reported  them  to  be 
routineers  now  proceeded  to  force  a  coinpliance  .  in  a  prosperous  state,  though  tney  each  recom- 
with  their  demands,  by  blocking  up  the  Thames,  menaed  a  continuance  of  the    late   prohibition, 
and  refusing  a  free  passage  up  and  down  the  Measures  were  adopted  for  maintaining  the  neans 
river  to  the  London  trade.    Two  merchant  ships  of  circulation,  and  supporting  and  maintaining 
were  robbed  of  provisions,  and  some  ships  of  the  public  and  commercial  spirit  of  the  king- 
war,  that  refused  to  accede  to  the  combination,  dom ;  and  the  ferment  and  alarm  which  bad 
were  fired  upon.     Ships  of  neutral  nations,  been  raised  by  this  unexpected  event  was  soon 
however,  colliers,  and  a  few  small  craft,  were  allayed.    During  this  year  the  war  on  the  put 
allowed  a  passport,  signed  Richard  Parker,  pre-  of  6reat  Britain  was  almost  exclusively  confitt«d 
sident  of  the  delegates.    No  hopes  of  accom-  to  naval  operations,  in  which  the  skill  and  acti- 
modation  appearing,  every  necessary  measure  yity  of  her  seamen  was  eminently  consmcuoofi 
was  taken  to  compel  the  seamen  to  return  to  and  invariably  crowned  with  rictntj,    lliroogh 
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the  inilaeoce  of  the  French,  Spain  had  been  in-  fected  a  landing  before  he  came  up  wiUi  it,  he 
duced  to  declare  war  against  Britain ;  and  a  overtook  their  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Abouk  ir,  and 
Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  obtained  1st  August  1798,  the  memora  victory 
while  attempting  to  join  a  French  armament,    of  the  Nile. 

was  attacked  by  Sir  John  Jervis  with  fifteen  sail;        In  the  mean  time,  while  the  British  ministry 
the  issue  of  which  obtained  for  the  £nglish  ad-    watched  with  a  jealous  and  vig^ilant  eye  the  de- 
miral  the  title  of  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  the  thanks    signs  of  the  enemy  abroad,  their  attention  was 
of  the   British  parliament.     See  Jervis.     We    not  diverted  from  the  treasonable  attempts  of 
have,  in  our  memoir  of  admiral  Duncan,  given    their  adherents  at  home  :  a  conspiracy  of  a  very 
an  account  of  the  heroism  he  displayed  in  the    dangerous   nature  was    discovered ;    and   Mr. 
defeat  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  this  defeat  it  was    O'Connor,  a  young  man  of  family,  leagued  witn 
afterwards  believed  prevented  the  French  from    several  obscure  persons,  having  given  just  grounds 
invading  this  country.    But,  while  the   power    for  suspecting  his  designs,  the  party  was  watched , 
subordinate  to  France   suffered  these  disasters   and  traced  to  Margate,  from  whence  they  pro- 
by  sea,  the  French  armies  were  gaining  fresh    posed  to  embark  for  France.    After  several  exa- 
tnumphs  on  the  continent ;    and    the    conse-   minations  they  were  finally  committed  to  take 
quences  of  these  left  Britain  alone  in  the  contest,   their  trial  for  high  treason,  which  took  place  at 
Both  the  French  and  English  nations  were  now,    Maidstone.    Their  defence  consisted  in  a  simple 
however,  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  peace ;   denial  of  the  fects  charged  against  them ;  but 
and  a  negociation  was  entered  into  at  Lisle:    Mr.  O'Connor  brought  forward,  in  his  behalf, 
but  by  this  time  a  sanguinary  party,  with  the   the  most  respectable  members  of  the  opposition, 
director  Barras  at  their  head,  prevailed  in  the   who  gave  him  an  excellent  character.    Only  one 
French  councils,  so  that  they  demanded  of  lord    of  the  prisoners,  a  Mr.  O'Coigley,  was  round 
Malmesbury,  the  British  ambassador,  as  a  preli-   guilty,  and  was  shortly  after  executed  ;  but,  by 
minary  to  negociation,  the  restitution  of  all  his    authority  of  a  warrant  from  the  duke  of  Port- 
Britannic  majesty's  conquests.    To  this  it  was   land,  Mr.  O'Connor  was  apprehended  immedi- 
replied,  that  peace  on  such  terms  would  not  be   ately  after  his  acquittal,  and  seat  under  a  guard 
thought  of;  and,  after  some  &rther  fruitless  dis-   to  Dublin. 

cussion,  his  lordship  was  desired  to  return  home.       Matters  there  were  still  more  alaiming :  an 

Having  rejected  our  offers  of  peace,  the  enemy    extensive  and  dangerous  conspiracy  had  been 

resumed  the  project  of  an  invasion  of  Britain,    formed  for  erecting  Ireland  into  an  independent 

and  it  was  generally  thought  that  they  seriously   republic.   See  Ireland.    About  this  time,  also, 

intended  to  make   the  attempt    Vast  prepa-   the   French  fitted  out    an  expedition  for  the 

rations  were  made  in  all  the  aifferent  seaF-ports   invasion  of  Ireland.    Their  forces  consisted  ot 

of   France;    a  great  number  of  flat-bottomed   one  ship  of  eighty  guns,  eight  frigates,  a  schooner, 

boats  and  transports  were  fitted  out;  and  a  for-   and  a  brig.    Being  discovered  by  the  squadron 

midable  force  was  assembled  near  the  sea-coast,   under  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  after  an  action  of  nearly 

to  which  thev  gave  the  name  of  the  Army  of  four  hours,  the  La  Hoche  with  three  other  ships 

£n^and.    Idle  stories  were  likewise  piopagated   struck  to  the  British.    They  were  full  of  n^eo 

mbout  rafts  of  an  immense  size,  in  which  they   and  every  thing  necessary  for  the  establishmem 

were  to  float  over  to  England,  and  to  carry  terror   of  a  formidable  force  in  Ireland.    Parliament 

te   her  shores.    In  the  mean  time  the  British   assembled  on  the  20th  of  November  1798,  when 

ministry  adopted  the  most  prudent  and  judicious   his  majesty,  in  a  speech  fix>m  the  throne,  noticed 

precautions  to  repel  attacks.    A  bill  was  passed   particularly  the  late  victory  obtained  by  the  fleet 

tor  enabling  his  majesty  to  provide  more  efTec^   under  admiral  Nelson.    Scarcely  any  single  vie- 

tually  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  to   tory  ever  produced  consequences  of  such  im- 

indenuiify  such  persons  as  might  sustain  loss  or   portance.    The  grand  seignior,  who  had  paid 

injury,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  which  it  little  attention  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  now 

might  be  necessary  to  take  for  the  general  defence   declared  war,  in  the  name  of  all  Mussulmans, 

of  the  country,  ice. ;  likewise  to  ascertain  those   against  the  host  of  infidels  which  had  invaded 

who  were  willing,  near  their  own  homes,  to  co-  the  land  from  whence  the  sacred   territory  of 

operate  with  the  existing  force  of  the  country,   Mecca  is  supplied  with  bread.    The  powers  on 

whether  as  soldiers,  pioneers,  drivers  of  waggons,  the  continent  of  Europe  were  inspired  with 

or  in  any  other  situations;  circular  letters  were   fresh  vigor :  and  a  coalition  was  formed  between 

addressed  to  the  lord-lieutenants  of  the  counties,   the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Germany,  and  the 

informing  them  that  any  corps  of   respectable   king  of  Great  Britain. 

householders  would  be  accepted :  in  short,  every  On  the  Rhine  the  French  were  repeatedly  de- 
measure  was  taken  which  could  ensure  the  public  feated  and  pursued  by  the  Austrians ;  generU 
tranquillity,  or  defeat  the  attempts  of  our  ene-  Suwarrow  drove  them  from  all  their  conquests 
mies.  At  no  period  of  our  histo^  were  there  so  in  Italy.  In  the  mean  time  Great  Britain  pre- 
much  zeal  ana  courage  displayed  by  all  ranks  of  pared  to  invade  Holland  vrith  an  anny  of  40,000 
the  British  nation.  They  united  as  one  man  in  men,  consisting  of  British  troops  and  Russian 
defence  of  their  constitution.  Before  the  spring  auxiliaries.  The  first  division,  under  general 
the  enemy  finally  abandoned  the  threat  of  inva-  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  sailed  in  August,  with  a 
sion,  and  directed  their  fleet  to  sail  for  Egypt,  fleet  commanded  by  admiral  Lord  Duncan.  Bad 
accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  transports,  weather  prevented  a  landing  from  being  attempt- 
This  formidable  armament  vras  closely  pursued  ed  till  the  27th.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the 
Vy  the  British  under  admiral  Nelson  (see  that  troops  landed  without  opposition  upon  the  shore 
article),  Imd,  though  the  French  troops  hod  ef-  of  Helder  Point  in  North  nolhmd,  at  the  entrance 
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to  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Tliey  bad  not  been  expected    ditional  troops,  and  assumed  the  chief  commaiiii 
in  this  quarter,  and  the  troops  in  the  neighbour-    The  Russian  auxiliaries  having  also  anired,  oi 
hood  were  consequently  few.    The  British,  how-    fensive  operations  were   immediately  resolved 
ever,  had  no  sooner  begun  to  move  forward  than    upon.  On  the  19th  the  army  advanced.  Genen! 
they  were  attacked  by  a  considerable  body  of    Abercromby  commanded  the  left,  which  proceed' 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  who  had  been    ed  along  the  shore  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  against 
hastily  assembled  from  the  nearest  towns.    The    Uoome.    The  centre  columns  were  commanded 
Dutch  troops  maintained  the  contest  with  much     by  generals  Dundas  and  Pultney ;  and  the  right 
obstinacy;  but  they  were  gradually  fatigued  by     wing,  consisting  of  Russians,  was  commanded 
the  steady  opposition  they  encountered,  and  re-    by  their  own  general,  D'Herman.     By  some 
tired  six  miles.    In  the  night  they  evacuated  the    strange   misunderstanding,    ^he    Russians  aa- 
fort  of  Helder,  of  which  the  British  took  posses-    vanced  to  the  attack  soon  after  3  o'clock  A.  M., 
sion  on  the  morning  of  the  28th.    A  detachment    which  was  some  hours  previous  to  the  movement 
firom    the  British  fleet,  commanded    by   vice-    of  the  rest  of  the  army.   They  were  successful  in 
admiral  Mitchell,  now  entered  the  Zuyder  Zee,    their  first  efforts,  and  obtained  possession  of  thf 
by  the  strait  of  the  Texel,  to  attack  the  Dutch    village  of  Bergen ;  but  pressing  eagerly  forward, 
fleet  under  admiral  Story ;  who,  instead  of  r&-    and  being  unsupported  by  the  other  columns 
tiring  for  safety  to  any  of  the  ports,  or  to  the    they  were  nearly  surrounded.  Their  commander 
shallow  water  with  which  that  sea  abounds,  sur-    was  taken  prisoner ;  and,  though  the  British  came 
rendered  the  whole  fleet,  on  the  30th  of  Augiist,    in  time  to  protect  their  retreat,  they  lost  at  least 
without  fixing  a  gun,  under  pretence  that  his  sea-    3000  men.    This  failure  on  the  right  obliged  the 
men  were  mutinous  and  would  not  fight.    Had    British  commander-in-chief  to  recal  bis  troops 
the  expedition  terminated  here  it  might  have  from  the  whole  advanced  positions  they  bad 
been  regarded  as  extremely  fortunate,  and  as  gained,  though  general  Abercromby  had  actually 
establishing  the  power  of  the  British  navy  with-  taken  Hoome  with  its  garrison,  and  although 
out  a  rival.    But  it  was  resolved  to  follow  up  general  Pultney's  column  had  carried  by  assault 
this  first  success  by  an  effort  on  land  to  restore  the  principal  position  of  the  Dutch  army  called 
the  authority  of  the  Stadtholder,  and  the  ancient  Ouitls  Carspel.      The  severity  of  the  weather 
government  of  the  United   Provinces.     Many  prevented  another  attack  till  the  2nd  of  October, 
circumstances  were  hostile  to  this  enterprise.  The  vi^hen,  after  an  engagement  that  lasted  from  6 
whole  army  had  not  been  sent  at  once  from  A.  M.  till  6  P.  M.,  the  British  army  succeeded 
Britain.    As  no  more  than  the  first  division  had  in  driving  the  united  Dutch  and  French  troops 
arrived,  the  troops  could  only  rest  upon  the  from  Alkmaef  and  the  villages  in  its  neighbour- 
ground  they  had  gained  till  reinforcements  should  hood.  The  contest  was  chiefly  conducted  amongst 
be  sent    The  terror  arising  from  the  first  ap-  the  sand  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean ;  and 
pearance  of  an  invading  army  was  thus  allowed  the  battle  was  maintained  with  such  obstinacy, 
to  pass  away,  the  friends  of  the  Stadtholder  that  the  &tigue  of  the  troops,  with  the  difficult 
were  discouraged,  while  leisure  was  afforded  to  nature  of  the  country,  prevented  the  British  from 
the  enemy  to  adopt  effectual  measures  of  defence,  gaining  any  great  advantage  in  the  pursuit  Tin 
The  place  where  the  landing  was  effected  was  retreating  army  immediately  occupied  a  new 
well  chosen  for  an  attaqk  upon  the  Dutch  fleet;  position  between  Baverwyck  and  Wyck  op-zee. 
bat  for  an  invasion,  with  a  view  to  the  restora-  the  duke  of  York  once  more  attacked  them  on 
tion  of  the  Stadtholder,  it  was  the  worst  that  the  6th ;  and  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  en- 
could  have  been  selected.    North  Holland,  at  the  gagement,  which  was  maintained  till  night,  he 
extremity  of  which  it  was  made,  is  a  narrow  remained  in  possession  of  the  (eld.    But  this 
peninsula,  every  where  intersected  by  canals  and  was  the  last  success  of  the  invaders.    Finding 
ditches,  of  about  forty  miles  in  length.    Here  himself  unable  to  make  farther  progress,  in  coo- 
the  invaders  miffbt  be  detained,  and  even  sue-  sequence  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
cessfully  resisted,  by  a  force  greatly  inferior  to  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
their  own.    This  also  was  the  quarter  of  the  badness  of  the  weather,  which  during  the  ^hole 
country  the  most  un&vorable  to  the  cause  of  the  of  1?99  was  unusually  severe,  the  duke  of  York 
Stadtholder.  The  rainy  season  too  was  approach-  retired  to  Schager  Brug,  and  waited  for  ordeis 
ing,  which  renders  a  winter  campaign  in  Holland  from  England  to  return.    He  was,  in  the  mean 
almost  impossible.  time,  closely  pressed  bv  the  united  Dutch  and 
Amidst  the  pressure  of  the  difficulties  which  French  forces,  so  that  lus  embarkation  must  have 
surrounded  them,  the  French  directory  hesitated  been  attended  with  much  hazard.     He  therefore 
much  about  undertaking  the  defence  of  Holland ;  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  French  and 
but  the  place,  and  the  time  of  landing  the  in-  Dutch  generals;  bv  which  it  was  agreed,  that 
▼ading  army,  soon  determined  them.    General  they  should  no  Partner  molest  him  in  his  retreat ; 
Brune  was  sent  with  troops  to  support  the  Dutch  that,  in  return,  he  should  not  injure  the  coootry 
general  Daendels.    General  Abercromby,  in  the  by  breaking  down  any  of  the  dykes  which  pro- 
mean  time,   remained  upon  the  defensive  at  tect  it  against  the  sea ;  and  that  Great  Britain 
Scha^r  Brug,  waiting  for  reinforcements.     His  should  restore  to  France  and  Holland  8000  pn- 
inactivity  encouraged  the  enemy,  on  the  10th  of  soners  of  war,  taken  previous  to  this  campaign. 
September,  to  venture  an  attack  upon  his  position.        In  the  view  of  our  domestic  concerns  every 
They  advanced  in  three  columns,  two  ot  Dutch,  other  consideration  was  at  this  time  absorbed  io 
and  one  of  French  troops.   They  were  repulsed,  the  question  of  a  legislative  union  with  Ireland. 
however,  in  all  quarters,  and  retired  to  Alkmaer.  The  late  rebellion,  and  the  &ar  that  through  ^ 
Oft  the  ISUi  the  duke  of  York  arrived  with  ad-  machinations  and  aid  of  the  Fiendii  Itvltw 
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might  be  separated  from  the  British  empire,  made  tax.     Its  object  was,  by  absorbing  a  large  quau- 
this  object,  which  should   have  been  effected  tity  of  stock,  to  raise  its  price,  and  in  the  end  to 
three  centuries  before,  of  the  utmost  moment  at  transfer  a  large  portion  of  national  debt  into  a 
the  present  era.    Some  preliminary  discussion  landed  security.  The  annual  amount  of  the  land- 
was  introduced  in  a  debate  in  the  English  house  tax  was  £20,000,000.     It  was  proposed  to  sell 
ot  commons  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1 799 ;  and  or  commute  this  annuity  at  twenty  years'  pur* 
the  subject  was  again  laid  before  tlie  house  on  cha^je,  at  three  percent,  stock,  which  the  govem- 
the  31st  of  the  same  month,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  ment  was  to  take  in  payment  at  fifty.    The  pre- 
approved  of  by  a  majority  of  145 ;  the  measure  ference  was  given  to  the  owner  of  land ;  and  if 
was  discussed  in  tlie  house  of  lords,  and  met  with  within  a  certain  period  he  should  not  be  able  to 
a  similar  approbation.     In  tlie  Irish  house  of  purchase,  a  further  period  was  allowed, 
commons,  however,  which  was  opened  on  the  We  have  already  hinted  at  the  successes  of 
22nd,  with  a  speech  from  the  lord-heuteuant,  in*  the  combined  powers  on  tlie  continent;  but  in 
directly  announcing  the  measure,  the  reception  the  end  of  this  year  a  misunderstanding  took 
it  met  with  was  unworthy  the  dignity  of  a  fegis-  place  between  the  Austriaiis  and  Russians,  in 
lative  assembly.     Instead  of  that  dispassionate  consequence  of  which  the  emperor  Paul  aban- 
consideration  which  such  an  important  measure  doned   the   coalition.      About    the   same  time 
deserved,  it  was  opposed  with  the  utmost  vio-  Buonaparte,   after    being  disappointed  in  his 
lence;  and  the  enemies  of  the  measure  endea-  projects  on  Egypt,  particularly  by  the  valor  of 
voured,  bv  every  possible  art,  to  kindle  the  pas-  Sir  Sidney  Smith  (see  Acre),  and  hearing  of  the 
sions  and  prejudices  of  the  people  of  Ireland  reverse  of  fortune  which  the  French  armies  had 
into  a  flame.    The  discussion  did  not  close  till  suffered  in    Europe,  left  his  army  in  Egypt ; 
noon  the  following  day,  when  the  address  was  returned  to  France ;  and,  abolishing  the  direc- 
carried  by  a  majority  of  only  one.     Upon  this,  tory,  obtained  the  appointment  of  an  executive 
ministry  desisted  from  the  immediate  pressure  of  commission  of  three  consuls,  of  which  he  himself 
the  measure,  which,  however,   was  soon  after  was  the  chief,  or  first  consul.   To  render  himself 
effected.  See  Ireland.  popular  in  this  high  station,  and  to  cast  the 
Meanwhile,  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  odium  of  continuing  the  war  upon  others,  he 
British  house  of  commons  clearly  developed  the  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
views  and  intentions  of  the  Irish  traitors.    Oa  on  the  subject  of  a  general  peace ;  but  the  British 
the  19th  of  April  the  report  was  taken  into  con-  cabinet  conceived  that  the  new  French  govern- 
sideration ;   and  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  a  bill  to  ment  could  as  yet  give  no  security  for  terms  of 
renew  and  amend  the  bill  passed  in  the  thirty-  peace.  Lord  Grenville  accordingly  replied  to  the 
eighth  of  George  III.,  for  securing  and  detain-  chief  consul's  letter;  informing  the  French  minis- 
ing  persons  accused  of  sedition,  &c.    The  reso-  ter,  that  his  majesty,  in  entering  into  the  contest, 
lotions  passed,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  '  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  maintaining, 
lord  mayor  of  London,  for  carrying  the  latter  against  all  aggression,  the  rights  and  happiness 
part  of  them  into  effect.    Several  other  measures  of  his  suojects ;  that  for  these  he  had  contended 
were  adopted,  which  operated  as  a  restraint  upon  against  an  unprovoked  attack  ;  and  that  for  the 
liberty,  but  which  were  justified  by  the  formid-  same  objects  ne  was  still  obliged  to  contend ; 
able  appearance  which  treason  had  assumed,  that  he  looked  only  to  the  security  of  his  own 
The  finances  of  the  year  1799  were  introduced  by  dominions  and  those  of  his  allies,  and  to  the 
a  notice  given  to  the  house  of  commons  on  the  general  safety  of  Europe.      Whenever  he  can 
26th  of  November  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex-  judge  that  security  can  in  any  measure  be  ob- 
chequer,  that  on  that  day  fortnight  he  should  tained,  as   resulting  either  uom  the    internal 
Diake  a  statement  of  the  whole  ways  and  means  situation  of  that  country,  from  whose  internal 
of  the  year.    The  plan  which  he  meant  to  follow  situation   the  danger  has  arisen,  or  from  such 
was  that  of  raising  a  considerable  part  of  the  other  circumstances  of  whatever  nature  as  may 
supplies  within  the  year,  the  principle  of  which  produce  the  same  end,  his  majesty  will  eagerly 
had  already  received  the  sanction  and  approba-  embrace   the   opportunity  to   concert  with  his 
tion  of  the  house.   While  the  principle  remained  allies  the  means  of  immediate  and  general  paci- 
the  same,  the  mode  of  raising  the  supply  was  ficatibn.' 

rendered  less  exceptionable  than  in  the  year  1798.  This  correspondence  occasioned  very  consi- 

For  tliis  purpose  the  assessed  taxes  were  repealed,  derable  debates  in  the  British  parliament ;  but 

and   a  general  tax  was    imposed    on  all  the  ministry  had  still  a  great  majority,  and  prepa- 

branches   of  income.     No  income  under  £60  rations  were   made   for    prosecuting  the   war. 

w^as  subjected  to  any  contribution,  and  the  scale  Austria  also  continued  the  contest,  but  Buona- 

of  modification  was  extended  to  £200,    after  parte  was  now  (1800)  at  the  head  of  the  French 

which  a  tenth  part  of  the  contributor's  income  army,  which  quickly  retrieved  the  losses  of  the 

vras  exacted.    The  mode  of  obtaining  this  con-  preceding  campaigns.     Suffice  it  here  to  say, 

tribution  differed  from   that    pursued    in    the  that  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Marengo,  in  the 

assessed  taxes,  as,  instead  of  trebling  the  amount,  month  of  June,  Austria  was  obliged  to  sue  fof 

the  statement  of  income  proceeded  from  the  peace ;  while  the  northern  powers,  in  consequence 

party  himself,  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  com-  of  Buonaparte^s  victorious  career,  seemed  eager 

missionera  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  sworn  to  court  his  favor,  by  forming  designs  against 

to  secrecy,  to  return,  if  they  thought  that  a  false  this  country.  The  emperor  Paul,  naturally  fickle 

statement  was  given,  or  to  demand  a  specification  and  hasty,  formed  a  close  alliance  with  him ;  and 

of  income.    A  bill  had  been  brought  in  during  in  conjunction  with  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and 

the  last  session  for  the  redemption  of  the  land-  Prussians,  began  to  renew  their  former  engage 

Vol.  X.  2  M                     . 
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mentSy  for  establishing  a  new  code  of  maritime  refiiaed  to  agree  to  tlii;ir alleged  neotial  nglts,to 

laws,  inconsistent  with  the  rights,  and  hostile  to  assert  them  by  force  of  arms.    It  was  not  to !« 

the  interests  of  this  country.  Towards  the  end  eipected  that  Britain  would  be  awed  by  tiie 

of  this  year  a  scarcity  of  provisions  pressed  menaces  of  this  hostile  combination,  and  lelio- 

heavily  on  all  ranks  of  people  in  Britain.    By  a  quish  a  right  sanctioned  by  tlie  practice  of  all 

long  and  almost  constant  series  of  rainv  weather  belligerent  nations,  and  founded  on  the  plainest 

the  crop  of  1799  was  materially  injured,  and  the  and  most  unalterable  principles  of  the  law  of 

harvest  retarded.    The  crop  of  1800  was  nearly  nations.    In  Russia  the  subjects  of  Great  fintain 

as  deficient.  The  people  wno  had  now  expected  were  robbed  of  their  property,  detained  in  tediau> 

relief  grew  fretful  by  calamity ;  and  being  per-  imprisonment,  and  subjected  to  the  capncei  of  a 

suaded  that  the  scarcity  was  not  altogether  oc-  cruel,  vindictive,  and  unreasonable  tyrant.    Al- 

casioned  by  the  failure  of  the  crops,  but  by  artful  though  a  change  had  now  taken  place  in  ilie 

combinations,  a  general  odium  was  raised  against  British  cabinet,    the   new  ministry,  who  bad 

all  who  traded  in  grain  or  any  of  the  necessaries  always  given  their  most  decided  and  streDuoos 

of  life :  they  were  held  up   to  popular  oblo-  support  to  the  measures  pursued  by  Mr.  Put, 

quy  as  monopolists  and  forestallers ;   the  sole  professed  to  have  the  same  views,  and  to  ait 

authors  of  the  miseries  of  the  people;  men  for  upon  the  same  principles.    They  repeatedly  a^ 

whose   crimes  it  was  impossible  to  devise  an  firmed  that  the  aispute  with  the  northern  powers 

adequate  punishment.     Parliament  was  sum-  was  so  important  to  the  prosperity  and  glory  of 

moned,  chiefly,  it  is  plrobable,  to  take  this  subject  Britain  that  it  could  neither  be  relinquished  nor 

into  consideration;  and  by  prohibiting  the  ex-  compromised;  that,  s.nce  the  combined  powers 

purtation  of  grain,  and  granting  a  bounty  of  were  determined  to  persist  in  their  unwarrantable 

importation,  &c.,  the  horrors  of  a  famine  were  at  pretensions,  it  became  necessary  for  Britain  to 

least  averted.  assert  her  rights  by  force  of  arms.    A  formidable 

The  great  and  important  meH<«ure  of  a  legisla-  fleet  was  assembled  at  Yarmouth,  which  was  en- 
tive  union  with  Ireland  having  been  fully  settled  trusted  to  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  under  bim  to 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  the  united  lord  Nelson,  and  rear-admiral  Greaves.  They 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  now  sailed  from  Yarmouth  on  the  20th  of  March, 
called  the  imperial  parliament,  assembled  on  the  and,  forcing  the  passage  of  the  sound,  anchored 
2nd  of  February,  1801 ;  -but  another  event  now  before  Copenhagen  on  .he  30th  of  the  same 
took  place,  which  occasioned  considerable  agi-  month.  The  Danes  seemed  to  have  made  very 
tation  in  the  minds  of  the  public :  this  was  a  formidable  dispositions :  they  had  assembled 
schism  in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  associates  ships  of  the  line,  pontoons,  galleys,  fire-ships, 
had  considered  it  necessary,  for  completinf^  and  and  gun-boats ;  which  were  flanked  and  sup- 
giving  effect  to  the  measures  of  the  Irish  union,  ported  by  extensive  batteries,  some  of  which 
that  me  benefit  of  lull  freedom  should  be  ex-  mounted  from  fifty  to  seventy  pieces  of  cannoo. 
tended  to  the  Catholics ;  but,  finding  it  impossi-  They  were  attacked  by  twelve  sail  of  the  line 
ble  at  present  to  attain  this  object,  they  did  not  and  four  frigates,  commanded  by  lord  Nelson- 
think  it  consistent  with  their  duty  any  longer  to  The  battle  commenced  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  2od 
retain  responsible  situations  in  his  majesty's  of  April,  and  continued  with  great  fury  for  four 
councils.  They  therefore  determined  to  give  in  hours.  The  result  was  the  capture  or  destruction 
their  resignation  as  soon  as  the  state  of  public  of  eighteen  sail  of  Danish  ships,  including  m 
business  would  allow.  Their  successors  were  that  number  seven  sail  of  the  line,  together  with 
Mr.  Addington,  lord  Hawkesbury,  lord  Hobart,  3000  men  killed  and  wounded :  the  killed  on  the 
lord  Eldon,  earl  St  Vincent,  &c.  The  new  ar-  part  of  Britain  were  about  250,  the  wounded  700. 
rangements  were,  however,  retarded  by  the  ill-  This  victory  struck  a  terror  into  the  confederates, 
ness  of  his  majesty,  and  thus  several  of  the  and  was  immediately  followed  by  an  armistice 
ministers  remained  in  their  situations  till  all  appre-  for  fourteen  weeks.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ei&- 
hensions  with  regard  to  his  recovery  were  removed,  peror  Paul  had  died  suddenly  on  the  23rd  of 

It  was  now  eight  years  since  Britain  had  been  March,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander, 

compelled  to  take  up  arms  against  the  invidious  who  disowned  the  confederacy  against  Bntaiu, 

and  hostile  designs  of  France.      During  that  and  matters  were  adjusted  with   Russia  ia  the 

short  period  she  had  been  exposed  to  perils  novel  month  of  June. 

in  their  nature,  and  menacing  in  their  appear-  While  the  British  arms  were  thus  acquiring 
ance,  partly  arising  from  the  open  and  determined  additional  lustre  before  Copenhagen,  the  valor 
hostility  of  external  enemies,  and  partly  from  the  and  courage  of  her  land  troops  were  crowned 
insidious  machinations  of  intestine  foes.  She  with  equal  glory  in  Egypt,  which  see.  Accounts 
was  now  about  to  be  assaulted  by  a  combination  of  the  final  success  of  our  troops  in  that  quarter 
of  the  northern  powers,  who  in  contradiction  to  reached  England  the  day  af^er  the  preliminary 
the  whole  system  of  maritime  jurisprudence,  as  articles  of  peace  had  been  signed  in  LondoD,  by 
acknowledged  and  practised  by  the  nations  of  M.  Otto  on  the  part  of  the  French  republic,  and 
Europe,  questioned  her  right  of  searching  neutral  lord  Hawkesbury  on  that  of  his  Britannic  majesiy. 
vessels,  thereby  aiming  an  indirect  blow  at  the  By  these  Great  Britain  agreed  to  restore  all  ber 
superiority  of  her  naval  power.  They  affirmed  conquests  except  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the 
that  a  belligerent  had  no  right  to  search  vessels  possessions  of  Ceylon :  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
escorted  by  a  ship  of  war,  that  being  deemed  a  was  to  be  a  free  port  to  all  the  contracting  par- 
sufficient  security  that  the  convoy  contained  no  ties :  the  island  of  Malta  was  to  be  restored  lo 
contraband  goods ;  they  moreover  declared,  that  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusulem.  Egypt  wa« 
it  was  their  determined  resolution,  if  Great  Britain  given  back  to  the  Ottoman  Porte :  and  Portug^ 
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was  to  be  maintained  in  its  integrity:  the  ter-  pulated,  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  prelim-inary 
ritory  of  Rome  and  Naples  was  to  be  evacuated  conditions ;  these  conditions  were  unfulfilled^ 
by  the  French :  and  France  was  to  recognise  the  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  France  and  Spain 
republic  of  the  Seven  Islands.  The  fishery  of  had  rendered  their  fulfilment  impossible.  Vet, 
Newfoundland  was  established  on  its  former  even  in  this  case,  we  were  called  upon  to  per- 
footing;  and,  lastly,  the  contracting  parties  were  form  our  part  of  the  contract.  Had  Great  Bri- 
to  name  the  plenipotentiaries  to  meet  at  Amiens,  tain  submitted  to  this  she  might  have  lengthened 
for  the  formation  of  a  definitive  treaty.  These  a  little  the  period  of  peace,  but  her  independence 
articles  were  attacked  in  both  houses  of  the  would  have  been  for  ever  forfeited ;  for  the  dis- 
British  parliament,  as  leaving  France  in  posses-  pute  respecting  Malta,  like  the  precedency  of 
sion  of  such  power  as  she  might  renew  tne  war  an  ambassador,  or  the  priority  of  a  title,  however 
at  pleasure.  The  definitive  treaty  was,  however,  trifline  it  may  appear  to  sunerficial  minds,  in- 
ratified  in  March  1802,  and  that  while  the  first  volved  the  mighty  question  of  our  existence  as  a 
consul  displayed  his  restless  ambition  in  sending  primary  or  secondary  state.  A  fruitless  nego- 
a  large  armament  to  St.  Domingo,  which  ciation  of  two  months  only  served  to  aggravate 
obliged  Britain  to  send  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  evil;  as  it  drew  from  the  French  consul  an 
watch  its  mQtions.  insult  to  the  nation  in  the  person  of  lord  VVhit- 
10.  From  thepeaee  of  Amiens  to  the  Regeruy.  worth,  its  representative,  and  boastful  threats  of 
—Though  the  people  of  Britain  and  France  now  invasion.  Preparations,  on  both  sidps,  for  some 
seemed  to  congratulate  each  other  on  the  return  time  constituted  the  only  operations  of  war ;  and 
of  peace,  the  spirit  of  the  French  government  the  enemy,  by  keeping  his  fleets  in  port,  afforded 
was  manifest,  in  shutting  their  ports  more  closely  us  no  opportunity  of  meeting  them  at  sea.  One 
than  during  the  war;  vainly  imagining  that  they  novelty  in  a  rupture  of  peace,  however,  occurred : 
would  thus  curb  the  British  commerce,  and  dis-  the  imprisonment  of  every  British  subject,  with- 
xegaidinR  the  loss  which  their  own  merchants  out  regard  to  sex  or  description,  who  was  found 
sustained.    Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  year  in  France. 

the  subjueation  of  Switzerland,  by  the  consular  Both  houses  of  the  British  pari  iament  were  at 
armies  of  France,  attracted  general  attention;  this  time  singularly  unanimous  in  their  senti- 
and,  while  other  nations  beheld  in  silence  the  ments  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
outrages  of  a  conqueror  whose  power  they  had  Even  the  principal  members  of  the  opposition, 
so  recently  felt,  the  unbroken  spirit  of  the  Bri-  with  few  exceptions,  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
tish,  wbo  had  closed  the  war  with  the  most  other  in  support  of  the  ministry.  Among  the 
brilliant  achivements,  ventured  loudly  to  sym-  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  botli 
pathise  with  the  brave  Helvetians.  Govern-  ordmary  and  extraordinary  militia  were  called 
ment  remonstrated  on  the  subject  with  the  out ;  a  new  body  of  troops  was  rai<»ed  by  ballot, 
ruler  of  France,  but,  as  they  did  not  follow  up  called  the  army  of  reserve;  and  volunteers  were 
their  remonstrance  with  hostile  measures,  it  pro*  raised  throughout  the  island.  In  the  mean 
duced  no  effect;  and  Switzerland  was  placed  in  time  the  French  ports  were  closely  blockaded, 
the  hands  of  the  first  consults  dependents,  and  the  bland  of  St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  St  Pierre, 
About  this  time,  also,  another  singular  instance  and  Miquelon,  with  the  settlements  of  Demerara 
cf  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  Buonaparte  and  Essequibo,  were  surrendered  to  the  British 
afforded  matter  for  satirical  remark.  The  French  arms.  As  the  only  step  of  retaliation  which  the 
nation  declared  him  consul  for  life,  with  the  French  could  now  take  they  seized  the  electorate 
power  of  nominating  his  successor.  Upon  these  of  Hanover,  where  they  displayed  the  most  inl- 
and other  parts  of  his  personal  and  political  con-  placable  vengeance. 

duct,  the  general  feeling  of  Britain  was  expressed  Soon  after  his  majesty's  messajxe,  on  the  8th 
by  the  periodical  journals  in  terms  so  offensive  March,  ministers  found  it  expedient  to  make 
to  his  pride  ;is  induced  him  to  propose  that  overtures  to  Mr.  Pitt,  inviting  his  return  to  office; 
some  restraint  should  be  put  on  the  liberty  of  but  they  were  rejected  on  the  ground,  as  he  al- 
the  British  press.  He  was  still  more  chagrined  leged,  of  their  not  appearing  to  come  from  '  the 
in  a  contest  of  argument  and  eloquence  which  he  highest  quarter;'  similar  overtures  were  made  to 
foolishly  commenced  against  the  writers  of  Eng-  lords  Grenville  and  Spencer,  and  with  the  samo 
lish  newspapers,  through  the  medium  of  the  result.  Some  changes  after  this  took  place  in 
French  ofticial  journal.  This  was  only  a  pre-  the  cabinet,  which  had  no  tendency  to  strengthen 
hide  to  a  renewal  of  the  more  serious  warrare.  the  hands  of  administration.  In  the  period  of 
On  the  8th  of  March,  1 803,  orders  were  given  suspense,  which  preceded  the  declaration  of  war, 
by  the  British  government  for  hostile  prepara-  the  precautionary  measures  adopted  were  now 
tions.  France,  during  the  peace,  had  been  per-  generally  thought  inadequate  to  tne  occasion  ;  in 
petually  aggrandising  herself;  and  arrogated  a  fact,  in  most  important  branches  of  the  public 
right  to  interfere  in  continental  affairs,  which  service,  they  were  lamentably  deficient.  An  en- 
she  denied  to  Great  Britain ;  she  had  adopted  quiry  which  had  been  instituted  by  lord  St.  Vin- 
regulations  hostile  to  our  trade;  endeavoured  to  cent,  into  the  abuses  in  the  naval  department,, 
establish  spies  in  the  ports  of  this  kingdom ;  and  had  led  to  a  system  of  retrenchment,  which  had 
avowed  new  projects  of  subjugating  Egypt.  The  been  so  rigorously  enforced,  that,  on  the  renewal 
general  grounds  of  war,  therefore,  for  the  great  of  hostilities,  the  royal  arsenals  were  not  pro- 
object  of  national  independence,  had  been  long  vided  with  the  quantity  of  stores  necessary  for 
prepared ;  but  a  matter  of  comparative  insig-  the  equipment  of  the  fleet ;  and,  in  the  bustle  of 
nificance  drew  them  to  a  point.  In  the  treaty  preparation,  many  ships  were  sent  to  sea  which 
of  peace  the  evacuation  of  Malta  had  been  sti-  were  actually  in  a  course  of  repa  r.    With  rp^pect 
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also  to  the  military  force,  the  augmentations  which  were  lord  Kilwardea  and  his  nephew  Mk 
were  limited  to  the  purposes  of  defensive  warfare.  Wolfe,  they  dragged  them  from  it^  and  butchered 
On  the  .other  hand,  a  few  days  after  bis  majesty's  them  on  the  spot.  One  circumstance  attended 
message  had  been  delivered  to  parliament,  the  this  act  of  atrocity  which  showed  that  the  in- 
French  admiral  Linois  was  despatched  from  &tuation  of  popular  fury  coidd  not  wholly  ex- 
Brest  for  the  East  Indies  with  a  strong  squadron,  tinguish  the  instinctive  generosity  of  the  Irish, 
having  6000  troops  on  board,  destined  to  The  daughter  of  the  venerable  and  ill-foted 
strengthen  the  French  colonies  in  the  east,  and  nobleman  was  likewise  in  the  carriage ;  and,  ta 
to  reinforce  the  Dutch  garrison  at  the  Cape,  his  earnest  appeal  to  their  humanity,  they  re- 
Orders  were  issued  by  the  French  government  to  plied,  that  they  would  sacrifice  him  and  his 
increase  the  forces  of  the  republic  to  480,000  male  companion,  but  they  would  spare  the  lady. 
men.  The  army  of  Italy  was  considerably  aug-  They  then  desired  the  distracted  daughter  to 
mented ;  and  large  detachments  were  forwarded  escape  as  well  as  she  could,  and  allowed  her  to 
towards  Tarentum,  and  all  the  strong  posts  in  pass  through  their  entire  column  without  injary 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  which  lav  on  the  Adriatic,  or  interruption.  The  insurgents  were  at  length 
An  army  had  also  been  ordered  into  Holland.  dispersed  by  about  120  soldiers,  and  the  whole 

In  Hanover  the  native  army  made  dispositions  insurrection  was  speedily  extinguished.    On  the 

for  a  brave  resistance,  though  it  proved  ineffec-  communication  of^this  event  to  parliament,  a  bill 

tual  against  so  overwhelming  a  force;  and  the  was  passed  for  trying  the  rebels  by  martial  law,  and 

French  troops  ultimately  took  possession  of  the  another  for  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act  ia 

whole  electorate,  together  with  all  the  artillery,  Ireland.    Several  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrec* 

haggage,    and    ammunition:    they    thus    were  tion,  among  whom  was  Emmett,  having  been  ap- 

.  enabled  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  prehended,  were  tried  for  high  treason  in  Dublin 

and  Weser,  and  to  levy  considerable  contribu-  by  a  special  commission,  and  underwent  the  len-. 

tions,  under  the  shape  of  loans,  on  the  rich  tence  of  the  law. 
Hanse  towns  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  In  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  Hanover  by 

Other  nations  soon  became  involved  in  the  con-  the   French    armies,    and  the  interruption  of 

test.    On  the   17th  of  June  his  majesty  an-  British  commerce  on  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  a 

nounced  to  parliament,  that  he  had  communicated  squadron  now  blockaded  the  mouths  of  these 

to  the  Batavian  government  his  disposition  to  rivers ;  and  another  compelled  the  French  finally 

respect  tlieir  neutrality,  provided  the  French  to  abandon  the  once  important  colony  of  St 

government  would  do  so  also,  and  would  with-  Domingo.    The  negro  chiefs,  on  Uiis,  issued  a 

draw  their  troops  from  the  Dutch  territory ;  but,  proclamation  declaring  the  island  independent. 

as  this  proposal  had  not  been  complied  wiUi,  he  see  Domingo. 

had  deemed  it  expedient  to  recall  his  minister       In  the  East  Indies,  under  the  able  manage- 

from  the  Hague,  and  to  issue  letters  of  marque  ment  of  the  marquis  Wellesley,  Great  Britain 

and  reprisal  against  the  Batavian  republic.    In  triumphed  still  more  decidedly.    To  counteract 

conformity  to  another  message  on  the  following  any  danger  from  a  possible  union  of  the  Mah- 

day,  recommending  a  large  additional  force  to  ratta  against  the  Britii^  interest,  the  marquis 

be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  ministers  Cornwallis,  so  &r  back  as  1789,  had  concluded 

proposed  to  levy  an  army  of  reserve,  consisting  the  treaty  of  Poonah,  which  was  afterwards  fnis- 

of  50,000  men,  whose  services  during  the  war  trated  by  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  Dowlut 

should  extend  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Rao  Scindia,  who  had  succeeded  Madhagee 

islands  of  the  Channel.    Various  objections  to  Scindia  in  1794,  and  whose  conduct  tended  to 

the  bill  were  urged  in  both  houses;  but  it  passed  fiivor  the  designs  of  France  against  the  British 

without  a  division,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ses-  empire  in  India.    In  pursuance  of  the  same 

sion  was  followed  by  another,   enabling   his  course  of  policy,  the  marquis  Wellesley  formed 

majesty  to  raise  a  levy  en  masse  of  all  his  sub-  an  alliance  with  die  peishwa,  and  with  tiie  nixam 

jects  in  case  of  invasion.    The  necessity  of  this  of  the  Deccan,  against  Scindia,  Holkar,  and  the 

latter  measure,  however,  was  in  part  superseded  rajah  of  Berar,  supported  by  the  French  geneial 

by  the  renewal  of  voluntary  associations.  Perron.    The  peishwa,  having  in^l802  b^n  ex- 

On  the  23d  of  July  an  insurrection  broke  out  pelled  from  his  dominions  by  HoUcar,  negociated 

in  Ireland,  which,  from  its  supposed  connexion  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  English  company, 

with  the  projects  of  the  enemy,  created  consider-  which  was  concluded  at  Bessein  on  the  last  day 

able,  and,  as  it  appeared  afterwards,  undue  alarm,  of  the  year. 

Its  instigators  were  aband  of  political  enthusiasts.  According  to  a  stipulation  of  this  treaty,  a 
whose  director  and  principal  mover  was  Mr.  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  peishwa  was 
Robert  Emmett,  a  young  man  of  distinguished  adopted,  and  immediately  carried  into  effect 
talents  and  brilliant  imagination.  They  had  Orders  were  despatched  to  general  Stuart,  corn- 
formed  the  design  of  establishing  an  independent  manding  at  Hurryhen,  directing  him  to  detach 
Irish  republic ;  and  hoped  to  accomplish  it  by  from  the  main  body  a  considerable  force,  for  the 
striking  a  decisive  blow  m  the  capital,  possessing  purpose  of  advancing  into  the  Mahratta  do- 
'  themselves  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  pro-  minions.  The  command  of  this  detachment  was 
claiming  a  new  constitution  which  they  had  pre-  confided  by  lord  Clive  to  major-genexal  Arthur 
vared.  An  armed  mob  collected  for  this  purpose,  Wellesley,  whose  extensive  local  knowledge, 
which  marched  through  the  principal  streets  of  and  personal  influence  among  the  Mahratta 
Dublin,  unresisted,  on  their  way  to  the  castle,  chieftains,  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  ensure 
They,  however,  soon  lost  all  sense  of  subordina-  success, 
tion  to  their  leaders,  and  meeting  a  carriage,  in        Holkar  having  precipitately  retreated  at  thf: 
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«{iproach  of  the  British,  general  Wellesley  ad-  confederacy  against  the  English,  ceded  the  pro- 
vanced  rapidly  to  Poonah,  which  was  re-entered  vince  of  Cuttack,  with  some  other  territories, 
by  iti  sovereign  on  the  13th  of  May.  Mean«  and  engaged  never  to  take  into  his  service  the 
while  Scindia  and  the  rajah  of  Berar  were  ne-  subject  of  any  state  at  war  with  Great  Britain, 
gociating  an  alliance  with  Holkar,  of  which  the  lUs  example  was  speedily  followed  by  Scindia, 
governor-general  happening  to  obtain  certain  in-  who,  entering  into  similar  engagements  respect- 
tbrmation,  it  was  resolved  to  employ  the  whole  ing  the  Shah,  and  the  employment  of  foreigners, 
military  force  of  the  three  presidencies,  Madras,  ceded  all  his  forts,  territories,  and  rights  in  the 
Bombay,  and  Bengal,  to  break  a  confederacy,  Douab,  and  in  the  distr.cts  northward  of  the  do- 
rendered  particularly  dangerous  by  the  junction  minions  of  the  rajahs  of  Jeypoor  and  Judpoor, 
of  I'erron,  who  had  obtained  the  power  and  in-  together  with  Baroach  in  the  Guzzerat,  and 
fluence  of  a  sovereign  prince,  and,  moreover,  Amednughur  in  the  Deccan.  Thus,  after  a 
possessed  an  army  trained  up  in  European  dis-  brilliant  campaign  of  five  months,  this  powerful 
cipline.  At  this  critical  moment  the  French  ad-  confederacy  was  dissolved  by  a  treaty  which  ex- 
miral  linois,  on  arriving  with  a  reinforcement  of  tended  and  consolidated  the  dominions  of  the 
troops  before  Pondicheriy,  was  prevented  from  British,  while  it  amiihilated  the  influence  of  the 
forwarding  them ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  intelli-  French  in  India. 

gence  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  all  those  During  this  war  hostilities  broke  out  in  Cey- 
wbom  he  landed  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Ion  between  the  British  and  the  king  of  Kandi, 
While  negociations  were  carrying  on  with  the  who  had  refused  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  seizure 
confederate  chieftains,  a  comprehensive  plan  of  of  some  property  belonging  to  the  former.  The 
operations  was  formed  by  the  British,  for  a  com-  king  fled  from  his  capital  on  the  approach  of  the 
bmed  attack  on  the  united  armies  in  the  Deccan,  army  sent  against  it,  and  his  throne  was  occupied 
on  the  French  establishment  in  the  Douab,  and  by  a  new  claimant,  who  purchased  his  elevation 
on  every  assailable  point  in  the  vast  territories  by  a  grant  of  territory.  The  exiled  monarch 
of  Scindia  and  the  Berar  rajah  in  Hindostan.  agreed  to  an  armistice ;  and  afterwards  taking 
When  the  period  arrived  for  commencing  hostili-  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  British  forces, 
ties,  general  Wellesley,  who  was  opposed  to  the  who  had  been  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  sick- 
two  latter  chieftains,  marched  against  the  fortress  ness,  he  invested  the  fort  of  Kandi,  and,  after 
of  Amednughur,  which  he  reduced  on  the  12th  promising  a  safe  retreat  to  the  garrison,  murdered 
of  August,  and  then  advanced  to  Aurungabad.  the  new  king,  and  about  170  Europeans.  He 
< hi  the  23d  of  September  he  extended  the  foun-  afterwards  invaded  the  British  possessions,  and 
dation  of  his  military  renown  by  a  decisive  vie-  met  with  a  severe  repulse ;  but  he  succeeded  in 
tory  at  Assaye,  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  re-establishing  himself  on  the  throne  of  Kandi. 
enemy,  consisting  of  more  than  six  times  the  On  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  November, 
number  of  his  own  army.  1803,  the  topics  of  the  speech  from  the  throne 
In  the  mean  time  the  Bombay  army  had  been  were,  the  successes  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
successful  in  the  Guzzerat,  and  speedily  gained  suppression  of  the  Irish  insurrection,  and  the 
possession  of  the  territories  of  Scindia  m  that  conclusion  of  a  convention  with  Sweden,  for  the 
province.  In  the  months  of  September  and  adjustment  of  certain  differences  arising  from  an 
October  the  town  and  province  of  Cuttack  were  article  in  the  treaty  of  1661  relative  to  maritime 
wrested  from  the  rajah  of  Berar,  by  a  British  rights.  Referring  to  the  threat  of  invasion,  his 
force  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  majesty  declared,  that,  as  he  and  his  brave  and 
Harcourt.  In  the  north  of  India,  general  Lake,  loyal  people  were  embarked  in  one  common 
-  at  the  head  of  the  Bengal  army,  reduced  the  cause,  it  was  his  flxed  determination,  should  oc- 
strong  fortress  of  Ally  Ghur,  after  compelling  to  casion  arise,  to  share  their  exertions  and  dangers 
a  priHripitate  retreat  the  forodl^  commanded  by  in  defence  of  their  constitution,  religion,  laws, 
the  French  general  Perron,  who  from  that  moment  and  independence. 

lost  his  reputation  and  influence  in  India,  and  When  the  usual  addresses  had  been  voted, 
forfeited  the  confidence  which  the  native  powers  acts  were  passed  for  continuing  the  suspension 
had  reposed  in  him.  Pursuing  his  successes,  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  the  existence  of 
the  British  general  advanced  towards  the  city  of  martial  law  in  Ireland.  And,  as  the  probable 
Delhi,  and  gave  battle  to  the  army  of  Scindia,  duration  of  the  war  demanded  an  augmentation 
commanded  by  Louis  Bourguein ;  and,  after  a  of  the  army,  troops  were  voted  to  the  amount 
severe  conflict,  obtained  a  complete  victory,  of  129,000  men  tor  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  prevented  the  release  of  the  Mogul  empe-  and  38,600  for  the  colonies  and  dependencies, 
ror  Shah  Auluro.  He  then  reduced  the  fort  of  exclusive  of  India.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Wind- 
Agra  ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  November,  defeated  the  ham  inveighed  with  great  severity  against  the 
remainder  of  Scindia's  forces,  in  which  were  fif-  military  system  adopted  by  ministers,  and 
teen  of  Perron's  regular  battalions,  at  Laswaree.  pointed  out  the  inferiority  of  volunteer  associa- 
In  the  mean  time  general  Wellesley,  following  up  tions  and  bodies  of  reserve  to  a  regular  army  of 
his  victory  at  A^ye,  drove  the  rajah  of  Berar  genuine  soldiers,  disciplined  for  ofiiensive  as 
into  his  own  territories,  and  encountering  him  on  well  as  defensive  warfare.  In  connexion  with 
Che  28th  of  November,  in  the  plains  of  Argaum,  these  military  arrangements,  a  bill  was  intro- 
obtained  another  splendid  victory,  which  was  duced  on  the  1st  of  February,  1804,  for  conso- 
followed  by  the  capture  of  Garril  Ghur,  one  of  lidating  and  explaining  the  existing  laws  relative 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  India.  to  the  volunteers.  In  the  course  of  the  debates 
These  successes  compelled  the  rajah  to  sue  for  to  which  it  gave  rise,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  that  this 
peace,  which  was  concluded  on  the  17th  of  De-  description  of  force  should  be  subjected  to 
cember.    By  its  conditions  he  renounced  f.ie  stricter  discipline  and  more  active  service,  that 
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it  might  be  more  nearly  assimilated  with  the  re-  then  determined  on  retiring  from  adminifltnLtioiiy 

^ular  army ;  but  his  amendments  were  rejected,  when  he  had  adjusted  the  financial  concerns  of 

On  the  14th  of  February  the  king  was  taken  the    year.      The   supplies   were    estimated  at 

suddenly  ill  while  at  the  queen's  palace  ;  and  the  £36,000,000  for  Great  Britain  aloue,  and  the 

public  sympathy  was  deeply  excited  by  an  appre-  ways  and  means  consisted  of  certain  additions 

hension  of  the  return  of  the  malady  with  which  he  to  the  war  taxes,  a  loan  of  £10,000,000,  and  a 

had  been  formerly  afflicted.  The  attack,  however,  vote  of  credit  amounting  to  £2,500,0CK).    On 

was  so  light,  that  tliere  was  no  necessary  suspen-  the  3d  of  May  the  thanks  of  both  houses  were 

sion  of  the  royal  functions ;  and  in  the  course  of  voted  to  the   civil  and  military  officers  of  the 

:i  moiitli  the  symptoms  of  convalescence  were  so  army  on  the  motion  of  ministers,  which  was  the 

decided  as  to  afford  hopes  of  a  rapid  and  com-  last  act  of  the  Addington  administration.  *Od 

plete  restoration  to  health.  the   12th  of  May  it  was   announced  that  Mr. 

Mr.  Pitt  now  began  to  institute  those  enqui-  Addington  had  resigned  the  office  of  chancellor 

ries  into  the  conduct  of  ministers,  respecting  the  •  of  the  exchequer,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  nomi- 

defence  of  the  country,  which  resulted  in  the  nated  his  successor. 

dissolution  of  the  Addington  administration.  On  the  27th  of  March,  this  year  (see  Fsavce), 
On  the  15th  of  March  he  moved  for  an  enquiry  Buonaparte  was  addressed  by  his  subservient 
into  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  navy,  senate  with  a  proposal  for  him  to  assume  the 
He  called  for  the  production  of  an  account  stat-  title  of  emperor  of  France ;  and  this  was  accord- 
ing the  number  of  ships  and  armed  vessels  in  ingly  effected  1st  May. 

commission  at  three  different  periods,  1793,  In  the  new  British  ministry,  lord  Hawkesbury 
1801,  and  1803,  from  which  he  thought  the  re-  exchanged  the  foreign  for  the  home  department; 
suit  would  be  a  conviction,  that,  considering  the  the  seals  thus  vacated  being  given  to  lord  liar- 
existing  dangers  of  the  country,  its  naval  re-  rowby.  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  succeeded  in  the 
sources  were  more  inadequate  at  the  present  admiralty  by  lord  Melville;  the  earl  of  Wes&- 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  board  of  admi-  moreland  was  lord  privy  seal,  and  lord  Eldon 
ralty  had  consider-ed  gun-boats  peculiarly  ser-  still  lord  chancellor;  the  duke  of  Portland  also 
viceable  for  resisting  invasion,  yet  in  the  course  continued  president  of  the  council ;  lord  Castle- 
of  a  year  they  had  built  only  twenty-three,  while  reagh  of  the  India  board ;  and  the  earl  of  Hard- 
the  enemy  in  the  same  space  of  time,  had  con-  wicke  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Canning 
structed  1000  !  From  the  moment  that  hostilities  was  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
were  renewed,  our  navy  ought  to  have  been  in*  On  the  5th  of  June  the  minister  produced  his 
creasing  instead  of  diminishing.  Notwithstand-  plan  for  raising  and  supporting  an  additional 
ing  which  government  had  only  contracted  for  permanent  military  force.  Though  a  real  dif- 
the  building  of  two  ships  of  the  line  in  the  mer-  ference  of  opinion  might  easily  exist  on  this  sub- 
chant-yards,  when  it  was  well  known,  that  during  ject,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  something  of 
a  war  the  building  of  ships  was  always  nearly  personality  should  not  blend  itself  with  tlielong 
suspended  in  the  king's  yards,  which  were  then  protracted  discussions  on  this  bill.  Mr.  Fox 
wanted  for  repairing  damages  which  our  ships  and  Mr.  Windham  agreed  in  the  principle,  bul 
might  sustain  in  the  service.  It  was  also  worthy  found  much  to  censure  in  many  of  its  provisions, 
of  remark,  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  late  war  It  was  also  assailed  by  the  late  ministers^  Mr. 
our  naval  establishment  was  increased  from  Yorke  and  Mr.  Addington ;  the  latter  of  whom 
16,000  to  76,000  seamen,  whereas,  having  begun  enlarged  much  on  the  dangerous  policy  of  main- 
t)ie  present  war  with  an  establishment  of  50,000,  taining  an  immense  military  regular  force,  and 
we  had  augmented  them  in  the  course  of  the  of  reducing  the  militia,  the  ancient  constitutional 
last  year  to  only  86,000  men.  safeguard  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Tiemey,  in  resisting  this  attack,  enume-  The  bill  was  ably  defended  by  Mr.  Canning, 

rated  the  efficient  naval  force,  and  asserted  that  but  chiefly  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  who  spoke  in 

it  was  adequate  to  all   the  purposes   both  of  some  chagrin  at  the  combination  formed  against 

defence  and  aggression.  Some  of  his  statements,  him,  bdbre  .he  had  harried  into  effect  any  ooe 

indeed,  were  controverted  by  admiral  Berkeley,  measure  which  could  be  characterised  as  good 

who  urged  the  necessity  of  immediate  enquiry,  or  bad.     Sincere  as  he  had  been  in  his  wishes 

Mr.  Sheridan  vindicated   the  admiralty,    and  for  an  extended   administration,  such  conduct 

hinted,  that  lord  St.  Vincent  had  rendered  him-  led  him  to  question  the  possibility  of  harmoDj 

self  obnoxious  by  his  laudable  zeal  in  the  cor-  in  a  cabinet  formed  of  sucn  discordant  materials. 

rection  of  abuses,  and  his  hostility  to  all  corrupt  Mr.  Fox,  in  adverting  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's 

and  fraudulent  practices.    In  that  eulogy  Mr.  speech,  said,  *  that  he  believed   it  to  be  the 

Fox   also  concurred,  though  he  was  disposed  opinion  of  most  persons  of  reflection,  that   if 

to  believe  that  the  maritime  defence  of  the  coun-  ever  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  indispensable 

try  had  been   neglected,.    The  motion  of  Mr.  that  the  government  should  consist  of  men  most 

Pitt  was  negatived  by  the  small  majority  of  respected  and  distinguished  for  their  abiUty  to 

seventy-one,  which  indicated  that  the  influence  serve  the  country,  it  was  the  present  moment. 

of  ministers  was  on  the  decline.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  talents  of  the 

This  change  became  more  apparent  in  a  divi-  present  minister,  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  the 

sion  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion  for  an  improvement  country  had  an  inefficient  administration.    The 

in  the  defensive  system  of  the  country,  and  in  refusal  of  certain  gentlemen  to  form  a  put  of 

thatwhich  took  place  on  the  following  day  (April  that  administration,  which  they  could  not  do 

25th)  in   a  committee  on  the  army  of  reserve  without  abandoning  a  principle  which,  under 

«uspension  bill,  when  the  ministerial  majority  existing  circumstances,  seemed  to  them  esiential 

was  reduced  *o  thirty-seven.     Mr.  Addington  to  the  public  safety,  was  highly  honorable  to 


* 
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their  dianctefs.    As  to  himself,  he  was  perhaps  noration  of  the  company's  finances.    At  tht 

less  eager  th^n  the  right  honorable  gentleman  renewal  of  the  charter  it  had  been  provided,  that 

respecting  the  objects  of  political  ambition ;  and  this  country  should  receive  £500,000  annually, 

ag%  had  diminished  his  propensities  to  engage  which,  after  the  first  year,  however,  was  never 

in  such  a  contest :  paid.    It  had  been  the  uniform  practice,  for  tho 

L«utmlbe«»u  »i»a.  eapilla.  last  twenty-one  years,  to  announce  the  approach  of 

L.tium  et  nx»  cpido.  p^t«rv».  prospenty,  by  estimates  which  subsequent  events 

had  not  justified.  Lord  Castlereagh  entered  into 

The  bill  at  length  passed  on  a  division  of  265  long  details  to  prove,  that  neither  he  nor  his 

to  223  voices.  predecessor,  lord  Melville,  had  ever  held  out 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  having  reason  to  expect  a  any  promises  which  would  not  have  been  ful- 
more  cordial  support  from  the  presentation  the  filled,  if  it  had  not  been  for  wars  that  could  not 
former  minister,  again  brought  forward,  at  a  late  have  been  foreseen.  The  resolutions  proposed 
period  of  the  session,  his  almost  hopeless  motion  by  the  minister  were  carried  without  a  division, 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  which  he  en-  On  the  3 1st  of  July  parliament  was  prorogued, 
forced  with  all  hb  accustomed  ardor  and  elo-  the  king  expressing  his  confidence,  that,  in  the 
quence  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  It  received  issue  of  the  present  contest,  an  effectual  barrier 
the  support  of  both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  would  be  finally  raised  against  the  unbounded 
the  bill  brought  in  for  that  purpose  passed  by  a  schemes  of  aggrandisement  and  ambition,  which 
decisive  majority  of  seventy-five  to  forty-nine  threatened  every  independent  nation  that  yet  re- 
members. But  on  its  transmission  to  the  upper  mained  on  the  continent, 
house,  though  sixteen  years  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Pitt  now  bent  all  his  efforts  to  renew  his 
the  question  was  first  agitated,  it  was  postponed,  favorite  plan  of  a  coalition  against  France ; 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  for  maturer  and  by  augmenting  the  regular  army,  and  re- 
investigation in  the  ensuing  session.  storing  the  navy,  to  afford  the  allies  of  Great 

Two  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  sum  Britain  the  surest  prospects  of  support, 
of  £990,000  had  been  voted  by  parliament  to  It  was  no  easy  task  to  repair  the  mischief 
make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  civil  list.  It  which  the  late  false  system  of  economy  had  oc- 
now  appeared  by  a  statement  of  tlie  chancellor  casioned  in  the  naval  administration.  The  de- 
of  the  exchequer,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  ficiency  may  be  estimated  from  the  single  fiaict, 
July  2d,  that  the  arrears  again  amounted  to  the  that  the  naval  stores,  which  the  vigilance  of  the 
sum  of  £590,000  and  upwards.  On  the  present  former  admiralty  had  amassed,  were  sold  at  the 
occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  not  only  moved  for  a  grant  peace,  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  not  worth 
equal  to  the  debt,  but  an  annual  augmentation  the  expense  of  warehouse  room ;  and  agents 
of  £60,000;  and  also  to  exonerate  the  civil  list  from  France  were  the  principal  purchasers.  The 
from  a  variety  of  charges  which  it  was  now  first  different  convoys  were  unprotected ;  the  com* 
discovered  did  not  properly  belong  to  it ; — all  merce  of  Great  Britain  in  every  sea  was  exposed 
which  was  voted  with  singular  fiicility.  Exclu-  to  the  insults  and  depredations  of  the  enemy 
sive  of  the  vast  sums  granted  from  time  to  time  and  the  means  for  blockading  the  hostile  ports 
for  the  discharge  of  arrears,  the  droits  of  the  were  reduced  to  a  shattered  and  mutilated  fleet 
crown  and  the  admiralty  had  amounted  to  many  inadequately  manned.  On  the  appointment  of 
millions,  offering,  as  it  were,  a  perpetual  bribe  lord  Melville  to  the  admiralty  a  total  change  of 
for  eternal  war.  The  civil  list  of  Inland  was  system  took  place;  the  arsenals  were  replenished; 
fixed  at  £225,000 ;  and  the  revenues  of  Lancas-  orders  were  given  for  the  construction  of  men  of 
(er,  of  Cornwall,  of  the  crown  lands,  of  the  war  and  frigates  in  the  king's  yards,  and  the 
Leeward  Island  duties,  of  fines,  &c.,  must  be  practice  was  revived  of  contracting  for  the  build- 
added  to  the  amount.  ing  of  others  in  the  merchant  yards ;  the  pressing 

On  the  10th  of  July  lord  Castlereagh  brought  urgency  for  a  strong  reinforcement  to  the  fleets 
before  the  house  of  commons  the  financial  state  was  supplied  by  the  purchase  of  East  India 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  ships;  and  the  most  juaicious  preparations  were 
allowed  that  two  years  ago  he  had  expressed  his  made  for  restoring  to  each  vessel  in  the  service 
firm  conviction,  not  only  that  the  public  would  its  full  complement  of  men. 
receive  a  participation  of  £500,000,  but  that  the  On  the  arrest  and  murder  of  the  duke  d'Eng- 
company  would  be  able  to  establish  a  sinking  hien,  the  emperor  of  Russia  caused  a  strong  re- 
fund of  £2,000,000  for  the  extinction  of  their  monstrance  to  be  presented  to  the  French  go- 
debt  ;  but  all  this  was  in  contemplation  of  the  vemment,  and  called  on  the  princes  of  the  Ger- 
continoance  of  peace.  But  the  resumption  of  man  empire  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  vio- 
hostihties  had  caused  a  great  deficiency,  instead  lation  ot  its  neutrality.  The  French  government 
ofagreat  surplus,  rendering  a  loan  of  £1,200,000  replied  by  observing,  thai  the  emperor  of 
in  India  a  measure  of  urgent  and  absolute  ne-  Germany  and  the  king  ofPrussia,  most  concerned 
cessity.  in  the  fate  of  Germany,  had  understood  that  the 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  observed,  that  the  French  government  were  authorised  in  arresting, 

house  vras  annually  amused  with  splendid  pro-  at  two  leagues  from  the  frontier,  French  rebels, 

mises  of  the  extinction  of  Ae  company's  debt,  who  by  their  conduct  had  placed  themselves 

and  of  the  approach  of  that  era  when  India  'out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations  ;'  a 

would  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  empire,  phrase  whicn  the  French  emperor  did  not  after- 

On  the  contrary,  the  debt  was  last  year£  18,000,000  wards  forget  teaching  his  enemies.    He  now  fur- 

and  now  increased  to  £19,000,000.  Mr.  Francis  ther  said,  he  had  no  account  to  render  to  the 

aflirroed  that  the  mischief  was  in  a  state  of  pro-  emperor  of  Russia,  on  a  point  which  in  no  wis« 

gression.    Every  year-  had  witnessed  the  oete-  concerned  his  interests ;  and  he  was  asked,  what 
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need  there  could  be  of  empty  pretences,  if  the  faithful  and  settled  neutrality,  and  disavowed  any 

intentions  of  his  imperial  majesty  were  to  form  a  orders  to  arm  in  their  ports.     In  the  following 

new  coalition  ?  month,  however,  it  was  ascertained  by  the  Britii^h 

The  appeal  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  the  diet  admiral  commanding  the  squadron  on  Ferrol,  that 

)f  Ratisbon,  failed  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  Ger-  reinforcements  of  soldiers  and  sailors  had  arrired 

manic  body.  The  king  of  Prussia,  whose  influence  through  Spain  for  the  French  fleets  at  that  port, 

in   the    north    of  the   empire   was  paramount,  and  also  at  Toulon.    On  this  intelligence  Mr. 

(evinced  no  disposition  to  resist  the  agvjessions  of  Frere  presented  two  notes  to  the  Spanish  minis- 

(he  ruler  of  France;  and  his  minister,  in  con>  ters;  but  no  answer  was  received  to  either  o( 

junction  with  that  of  Baden,  merely  expressed  a  them.    Towards  the  end  of  September  it  was 

hope  that  the  first  consul  would,  of  himself,  give  discovered   that  very  considerable    armaments 

such  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation,  respect-  were  preparing  in  the  principal  ports  of  Spain , 

ing  the  seizure  of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  as  might  that  three  first-rate  ships  of  the  line  had  been 

entirely  correspond  with  the  views  of  the  em-  directed   to   sail  from  Cadiz;   and  that  orders 

peror  of  Russia.    The  other  states,  fearful  of  the  had  been  given  to  arm  the  packets,  as  in  Ume  of 

renewal  of  a  contest  in  which  they  might  risk  war. 

more  than  they  could  hope  to  gain,  maintained        To  the  enquiries  and  representations  grounded 

an  inflexible  silence.  on  this  intelligence,  no  satisfactory  explanations 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  reminded  the  diet  were  given ;  and  strong  measures  of  precaution 

that  a  yet  greater  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Lune-  were  consequently  adopted.    In  particular,  the 

ville,  and  of  the  independence  of  Germany,  had  British  admiral  off  Ferrol  was  instructed  to  pre- 

been  committed  by  France  in  her  unjustifiable  vent  any  Spanisb  ships  of  war  from  quitting  that 

seizure  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover.    The  king  port,  or  any  additional  ships  of  war  from  entering 

of  Sweden,  as  duke  of  Pomerania,  expressed  in  it    At  the  same  time  onlers  were  issued  to  all 

still  stronger  terms  his  abhorrence  of  the  con-  the  British  admirals  and  commanders,  to  exercise 

duct  of  France,  which  he  considered  as  doubly  a  scrupulous  and  indulgent  forbearance  towards 

injurious  to  himself,  in  his  quality  of  a  member  the  Spaniards,  and  official  notice  was  given  tc 

of  the  Germanic  body,  and  in  his  sovereign  the  court  of  Madrid  of  these  precautions,  with 

capacity  of  guarantee  for  the  treaty  of  West-  an  assurance  that  Great  Britain  still  felt   an 

phalia.  earnest  desire  to  maintain  a  good  understanding. 

But  the  influence  of  France  seemed  paramount        The  year  1804  was  not  signalised  by  any  im- 

in  Germany :  yet  it  was  not  so  absolute  as  to  portant  naval  or  military  achievements.     In  the 

Seave  her  at  full  liberty  to  direct  her  whole  force  month  of   January   the   English  settlement  at 

against  England.    In  protesting  against  the  out-  Goree,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  taken  by  a 

rage  committed  against  the  law  of  nations,  the  small  French  force  under  the  chevalier  Mah^e. 

emperor  of  Russia  had  pressed  for  the  execution  On  the  7th  of  March  captain  Dixon,  of  his  Ma- 

of  a  treaty,  of  which  the  objects  were — ^a  guaran-  jesty's  frigate  the  Inconstant,  with  a  store-ship 

tee  of  the  independence  of  Naples,  and  an  in-  and  some  sloops  under  his  command,  arrived  off 

demnity  to  the  king  of  Sardinia;  and  these  de-  the  island,  and,  suspecting  that  it  had  fallen  into 

mands  provoked  the  first  consul  to  remove  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  sent  his  first  lieutenant 

Italy  some  of  the  battalions  destined  for  the  in-  to  ascertain  the  fact.    As  that  oflScer  neither  re^ 

vasion  of  England.  turned  nor  made  the  preconcerted   signal,  the 

Austria,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  employed  captain  commenced  hostilities  by  cutting  a  ship 
in  repairing  tlie  losses  which  her  armies  had  sus-  out  of  the  harbour,  and  stationing  bis  small  force 
tained  in  the  late  war,  and  in  placing  her  military  in  such  a  position  as  to  cut  off  all  succours  from 
establishments  on  the  best  possible  footing.  She  Senegal.  On  the  following  momiiig,  as  he  was 
had  been  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  elector  pieparing  to  attack  the  town,  he  was  agreeably 
of  Bavaria,  who,  either  stimulated  by  France,  or  surprised  to  see  the  English  colors  hoisted  over 
calculating  on  her  support,  had  oppressed  the  the  French ;  and  shortly  afterwards  received  in 
equestrian  order  in  his  newly  acquired  territories  formation,  that  the  garrison  bad  capitulated  to  the 
of  Franconia.  On  the  appeal  of  that  body,  the  officer  sent  on  shore.  Thus,  without  a  blow 
emperor  sent  a  dignified  and  energetic  remon-  being  struck,  the  settlement  was  recovered,  and 
strance  to  the  court  of  Munich,  and  at  the  same  300  black  and  white  troops  were  captured. 
time  assured  the  complainants  of  his  support.  In  the  Indian  seas  an  affair  took  place,  which 
This  mark  of  decision  served  to  convince  the  afforded  a  gratifying  proof  of  British  spirit  and 
government  of  France  that  there  was  a  line  be-  intrepidity.  Admiral  Linois,  who,  afier  his 
yond  which  their  aggression  must  not  pass,  so  escape  from  Pondicherry,  had  plundered  the  set- 
long  as  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  remain  at  tlement  of  Bencoolen,  and  comtDitted  many 
wace  with  Austria.  France  therefore  expressed  depredations  on  the  company's  trading  vessels  in 
ner  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  the  elector  of  those  seas,  was  encouraged  by  his  uninterrupted 
Bavaria,  and  thus  the  affair  terminated.  successes  to  cruise  near  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 

Spain,  destined  to  be  the  first  of  European  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  homeward- 
nations,  who  should  effectively  assail  the  gigantic  bound  China  ships.  On  the  14th  of  February 
})uwer  of  France,  now  became  involved  in  the  a  fleet  of  fifteen  company*s  ships  and  twelve 
contest.  By  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildenfonso,  signed  country  ships,  under  the  command  of  captain 
m  170C,  she  had  ajs;reed  to  furnish  France  in  time  Dance,  who  being  senior  acted  as  commodore, 
of  war  with  a  certain  contingent  of  naval  and  mi-  came  in  sight  of  this  hostile  squadron,  consisting 
litaiy  force.  Yet  this  treaty  had  not  been  acted  upon  of  a  line-of-battle  ship,  three  frigates,  and  a  biig. 
in  the  present  war  j'^and  in  the  month  of  July,  this  Captain  Dance  immediately  made  signal  to  form 
ycar^  tiie  Spanish  government  gave  assuraT.ces  of  a  line  of  battle  ip  close  order.     At  sunset  the 
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enemy  were  close  up  in  the  rear,  and  the  country  and  the  experiment  was  to  be  made  under 
ships  were  then  placed  by  the  commodore  on  the  direction  of  lord  Keith,  who  was  to  cover 
the  lee-bow,  for  better  protection.  On  the  16th  the  smaller  force  with  his  powerful  squadron, 
at  day  break,  the  enemy  were  three  miles  to  wind-  On  the  2d  of  October  his  lordship  anchored  at 
ward,  lying  to.  BoUi  fleets  now  hoisted  their  about  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  north  to 
respective  colors ;  and  at  one  in  the  afternoon  the  west  of  the  port,  and  the  requisite  prepara- 
captain  Dance,  not  wishing  to  wait  an  attack,  and  tions  were  made  for  commencing  the  attack  at 
apprehensive  that  his  rear  might  be  cut  off,  made  night.  So  strongly  were  the  English  ministers 
signal  to  tack,  bear  down  upon  the  French  line  interested  in  its  success,  that  Mr  Pitt,  and  several 
and  engage  them  in  succession.  In  prompt  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  were  induced  to 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  commodore,  the  witness  the  scene  from  the  elevation  of  Walmer 
company's  fleet  bore  down  on  the  enemy  under  Castle.  At  a  quarter  past  nine  the  first  detach- 
a  press  of  sail.  Admiral  Linois  then  closed  his  ment  of  fire-ships  was  launched  under  a  heavy 
line  and  opened  a  fire  upon  the  headmost  ships,  fire  from  the  advanced  force,  which  was  answer- 
which  reserved  theirs  for  a  nearer  approach ;  but,  ed  by  a  tremendous  one  from  the  hostile  batte- 
before  the  first  three  could  get  into  action,  the  ries.  The  vessels  of  the  flotilla  opened  a  passage 
enem/s  squadron  hauled  their  wind,  and  stood  for  them  as  thev  approached,  and  so  completely 
away  to  tne  eastward  under  all  the  sail  they  avoided  them  that  they  passed  into  the  rear  of 
could  set.  At  two,  the  commodore  made  the  the  line  without  doing  any  ^amage.  At  half- 
signal  for  a  general  chase,  and  pursued  his  dis-  past  ten  the  first  explosion-ship  blew  up,  pro- 
mayed  antagonist  for  two  hours.  He  then  con-  ducing  an  immense  column  of  fire  but  no 
tinued  his  voyage  to  England,  which  he  reached  mischief  either  to  the  ships  or  the  batteries.  A 
in  safety  with  his  whole  fleet.  For  his  gallant  second,  a  third, aud a  fourth,  succeeded  no  better; 
conduct,  in  having  put  to  flight  a  French  admiral  and  at  length,  when  twelve  had  been  exploded^ 
commanding  ships  of  war  superior  in  force  and  the  engagement  ceased  about  four  in  the  morning, 
in  men,  and  thus  preserving  trom  capture  a  pro-  and  the  English  smaller  vessels  drew  off  without 
perty  valued  at  Jt  1,500,000  sterling,  he  partici-  the  loss  of  a  man.  No  perceptible  destruction  had 

Eated  with  the  various  commanders  and  their  been  effected  except  ot  two  origs  and  some  small 

rave  crews  tlie  munificent  rewards  of  the  East  craft,  which  seemed  to  be  missing  in  the  morning. 

India  Company,  and  received  the  honor  of  knight-  The  French  acknowledged  a  loss  of  twenty-five 

hood  at  his  majesty's  hands.  men  killed  and  wounded.    Thus  terminated,  to 

On  the  5th  of  May  the  Dutch  settlement  of  the  confusion  of  the  projectors  and  the  dis- 
Surinam  capitulated  to  a  force  sent  against  it  appointment  of  the  public,  an  expedition  pre- 
from  Barbsidoes  under  the  command  of  Sir  pared  at  a  greater  expense  than  the  merits  of 
Charles  Green  and  commodore  Hood.  The  the  plan,  on  examination,  seems  to  have  war- 
colony,  with  the  ships  of  war,  artillery,  stores,  ranted. 

&c.,  was  given  up  to  his  majesty;  the  troops       The  remonstrances  with  Spain  having  fidled  to 

were  made  prisoners  of  war;  and  the  inhabitants,  rouse  the  court  of  Madrid  m>m  the  abject  state 

to  their  great  satisfaction,  were  placed  under  the  of  vassalage  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  an 

protection  of  the  British  government.  imbecile  and  corrupt  administration,  the  British 

Several  operations  were  undertaken  against  the  government  issued  orders  for  the  detention  of 

enemy's  armaments  on  the  coast  of  France  and  such  Spanish  ships  of  war  homeward-bound  as 

Holland,  but  they  were  not  crowned  with  much  contained  bullion  or  treasure.    Pursuant  to  these 

success.    On  the  16th  of  May  an  attempt  was  orders,  captain   Graham  Moore  was  detached 

made  by    Sir  Sidney   Smith,  in  the  Antelope  from  the  channel  fleet  to  cruise  off  Cadiz  with 

frigate,  with  some  sloops  of  war,  to  prevent  the  the  Indefatigable  and  three  other  frigates.    On 

junction  of  the  flotilla  frt>m  Flushing  with  that  at  the  5th  of  October  he  fell  in  vrith  four  large 

Ustend.    The  failure  of  success  was  attributed  Spanish  frigates  steering  for  that  port    At  his 

to  the  want  of  gun-boats.    Fifty-nine  sail  of  approach  they  formed  the  line  of  battle  a-head, 

the   Flushing    division  reached  their  destined  and  held  on  their  course  without  regarding  his 

port  in  safety ;  and  the  En«glish  force,  after  the  summons  to  shorten  sail,  which  he  gave  on  plst- 

talling  of  the  tide,  were  obliged  to  haul  off  into  cing  each  of  his  ships  alongside  of  theini.    He 

deep  water,  with  a  loss  of  about  fifty  men  killed  fired  a  shot  across  the  fore-poop  of  the  second, 

ana  wounded.  which  bore  a  rear-admiral's  flag,  and  this  had  the. 

In  August  an  attack  was  made  by  captain  desired  effect  of  bringing  them  to  parley.  He 
Owen  on  the  flotilla  anchored  in  the  road  of  then  sent  an  officer  to  inform  the  admiral  that  his 
Boulogne,  but  with  little  success;  and  those  of  orders  were  to  detain  the  squadron — ^that  it  was 
captain  Oliver,  made  about  the  same  period  at  his  earnest  wish  to  execute  those  orders  without 
Havre,  failed  of  their  object,  and  produced  no  bloodshed — ^but  that  the  determination  on  the 
other  result  than  some  damage  occasioned  by  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  must  be  instantly  made, 
explosion  of  shells  in  the  town.  But  the  most  An  unsatisfactory  answer  having  beei\  returned, 
mortifying  failure  to  ministers  was  that  of  the  a  close  battle  ensued,  and  in  less  ths^  ten  mi- 
catamarans  as  they  were  called.  These  were  nutes  the  admiral's  second  astern.  Las  Mercedes, 
vessels  designed  to  be  towed  and  fastened  under  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  The  other 
the  bottoms  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats  by  a  man  Spanish  frigates  struck  in  succession,  after  a  con- 
in  a  small  raft :  the  appearance  of  about  150  siderable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
sail  of  the  enemy's  flotilla  in  the  outer  road  A  most  afflicting  calamity  attended  the  loss  of 
of  Boulogne  seemed  to  present  a  favorable  oppor-  the  Mercedes.  A  gentleman  of  rank,  who  was 
tunity  for  trying  them.  Fire-ships  of  various  going  to  Spain  in  that  ship  with  his  whole  family, 
coDStractions  were  to  co-operate  in  the  attack  :  consisting  of  his  lady,  four  daughters,  and  five 
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sons,  had  passed  with  one  of  the  latter  on  board  moment  of  victory.  On  the  17th,  after  a  rapirj 
anoUier  frigate  before  the  action  commenced,  and  and  extraordinary  march  with  the  reserve  of  m 
they  had  there  the  horror  of  witnessing  the  dread-  army,  lord  Lake  surprised  the  main  force  of  the 
ful  catastrophe  which  in  an  instant  severed  them  enemy's  cavalry,  commanded  by  Holkar  in  per- 
from  their  aearest  relatives,  and  deprived  them  son,  near  thecity  ofFerrackabad,  andobtiineda 
of  a  fortune  which  had  been  saved  during  twenty-  complete  victory,  capturing  the  whole  of  his 
five  years  of  service.  The  cargoes  of  the  cap-  bag^ge,  and  destro^ng  g^reat  numbers  of  his 
tured  vessels  were  of  immense  value,  consisting  troops,  while  the  chieftain  himself  escaped  with 
of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  rich  merchandise,  great  difficulty  from  the  fteld.  This  splendid 
Although  this  event  did  not  at  first  occasion  success  would  have  decided  the  contest,  bad  not 
an  interruption  of  the  negociations  at  Madrid,  the  unexpected  defection  of  the  rajah  of  Bhurtr 
his  Catholic  majesty  declared  war  against  £ng-  pore,  in  violation  of  a  strict  alliance  with  the 
land  on  the  12th  of  December;  and  France  British,  enabled  the  fugitive  to  repair  his  despe- 
had  thus  at  her  disposal  the  fleets  of  her  tributary  r&te  fortunes.  At  this  period  a  change  took 
ally.  place  in  the  government  of  India.   The  marquis 

In  the  interim  she  nad  neglected  no  means  of  Wellesley  had  long  expressed  his  desire  to 
improving  and  augmenting  her  own  marine,  return  to  England,  and  was  now  waiting  the 
By  a  convention,  concluded  on  the  20th  of  arrival  of  his  successor,  the  marquis  Cornwallis, 
October,  she  obtained  from  the  Ligurian  repub-  who  was  appointed  governor-general  on  the  24th 
lie,  in  exchange  for  some  commercial  advantages    of  December. 

of  a  very  equivocal  nature,  the  services  of  6000  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1805  arrived  in 
men  during  the  war,  and  the  use  of  the  harbours,  London  a  4etter  from  the  French  emperor,  ad- 
arsenals,  and  dock-yards.  Thus  the  port  of  dressed  personally  to  his  majesty.  He  professed 
Genoa  was  virtually  ceded  to  her,  under  an  en-  '  peace*  to  be  his  first  wish.  'The  world,'  said 
gagement  that  the  Ligurian  republic  should,  at  he,  '  is  sufficiently  large  for  our  two  nations  to 
its  own  expense,  enlarge  the  basin  for  the  recep-  live  in  it ;  and  reason  is  sufficiently  powerful  to 
tion  of  ten  sail  of  the  line,  which  were  to  oe  discover  means  of  reconciling  them  when  the 
immediately  constructed.  wish  for  reconciliation  exists  on  both  sides.    I 

The  rising  hostility  of  Russia  and  Sweden  have  fulfilled  a  sacred  duty,  and  trust  your 
increased  the  jealousy  of  France  against  the  majesty  will  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  my  seoti- 
influence  of  England  on  the  continent;  and,  ments,  and  my  wish  to  give  you  every  proof  of 
under  the  pretext  of  frustrating  a  conspiracy,  she  it.'  llie  reply  of  the  English  government,  dated 
committed  various  insults  on  the  rights  of  neu-  January  14th,  stated  that  *  there  was  no  object 
tral  states.  On  the  25th  of  October  Sir  George  that  his  majesty  had  more  at  heart,  than  to  avail 
liumbold,  the  English  charge  d'afiaires  in  the  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  procure  asaio 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  was  seized  at  his  country-  for  his  subjects  the  advantages  of  a  peace,  ^ich 
house  near  Hamburgh  by  a  party  of  French  may  not  be  incompatible  with  the  permanent 
troops,  who  had  crossed  the  Elbe  for  that  pur-  security  and  essential  interests  of  his  dominions.' 
pose.  He  was  conveyed  to  Paris,  imprisoned  *  His  majesty  is  persuaded  Aat  this  end,*  it  coo- 
in  the  Temple,  and  released  only  on  signing  a  tinued,  <  can  only  be  attained  by  arrangemenu, 
parole  not  to  return  to  Hamburgh,  or  reside  which  may  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the 
withinacertaindistanceof  the  French  territories,  future  safety  and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and 
On  the  subject  of  this  outrage,  an  application  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  dangers  and  cala- 
was  in  vain  made  by  the  British  minister  to  t^ie  mities  in  which  it  is  involved.  Confoimably  to 
cabinet  of  Berlin.  this  sentiment,  his  majesty  feels  it  is  imposnble 

In  India  the  peace,  which  had  crowned  the  for  him  to  answer  more  particularly  to  the  over- 
success  of  the  late  glorious  campaign,  was  inter-  ture  that  has  been  made  him,  till  he  has  had 
rupted  by  the  intrigues  and  aggressions  of  Jes-  time  to  communicate  with  the  powers  on  the 
wunt  Rao  Holkar,  an  adventurer,  who  having  continent,  with  whom  he  is  engaged  in  confideo- 
usurped  the  dominions  of  his  brother,  and  re-  tial  connexions  and  relations,  and  particularly 
nounced  his  allegiance  to  the  peishwa,  laid  claim    the  emperor  of  Russia.' 

to  possessions  which  would  have  ensured  to  him  In  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
an  ascendancy  in  the  Mahratta  emp're.  After  a  date  of  the  overture  and  the  answer,  Mr.  I*itt 
fruitless  negociation,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  was  engaged  in  strengthening  his  administiatioo, 
him  to  withdraw  within  his  own  territories,  the  by  means  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  minister 
governor-general  determined  to  chastise  his  arro-  whom  he  had  so  lately  superseded.  On  the  13th 
gance  by  force  of  arms.  The  troops  in  the  of  January  Mr.  Addington  was  created  viscount 
Deccan,  under  general  Wellesley,  reduced  the  Sidmouth,  and  appointed  president  of  the  coun- 
fortress  of  Chandore,  and  other  strong  places  cil,  on  the  resignation  of  the  duke  of  Portland; 
which  he  held  in  that  country ;  while  lord  Lake,  lord  Mulgrave  foreign  secretary  ;  the  earl  of 
who  was  commander-in-chief,  by  a  series  of  skil-  Buckinghamshire  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
fill  and  rapid  movements,  compelled  his  cavalry  Lancaster  ;  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  with  other 
and  infantry  to  risk  encounters,  which  ultimately  friends  of  lord  Sidmouth,  were  sworn  of  the 
led  to  his  discomfiture.   On  the  13th  of  Novem-    privy  council. 

her  a  large  body  of  his  infantry,  consisting  of  The  session  of  parliament  commenced  on  the 
twenty-four  battalions,  occupying  a  strong  po-  15th  of  January;  the  speech  from  the  throne 
sition  near  Deeg,  supported  by  a  body  of  irregu-  informing  the  two  houses  of  the  niptttie  with 
lar  cavalry,  and  by  160  pieces  of  ordnance,  was  Spain,  and  the  rejected  overture  of  the  French 
totally  routed  by  general  Frazer,  who  fell  in  the    government. 
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Mr.  Fox  obsenredy  that  the .  speech  left  them  would  be  to  tefer  the  report  to  a  select  com- 
entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  grounds  of  his  mittee.  On  a  division  of  the  house,  there  ap- 
majesty's  refusal  to  negociate;  and,  after  the  peared  for  Mr.  Whitbiead's  motion  216,  against 
censures  thus  passed  on  the  violent  and  unjust  it  216,  when  the  speakker  gave  his  casting  vote  in 
conduct  of  France,  he  hoped  that  no  imputation  its  fiivor.  Mr.  Whitbread  then  moved  an  ad- 
of  a  similar  nature  would  be  found  cliargeable  dress  to  the  king,  requesting  him  to  remove  lord 
on  our  own  govemmenL  After  some  discus-  Melville  from  lus  councils  and  person  for  ever ; 
sions,  the  addresses  passed  without  a  division.  but,  at  the  desire  of  Mi%  Pitt,  he  agreed  to  post- 
Lord  GrenviUe,  in  the  house  of  peers,  repr<^  pone  the  motion  to  a  future  day.  When  that 
bated,  in  a  speech  of  great  ability,  the  proceed-  day  arrived  the  house  was  informed  that  lord 
ings  of  ministers  towards  Spain.  *  The  laws  of  Melville  had  resigned  his  office  of  first  lord  ol 
civilised  war,'  said  his  lordship,  'allowed  no  the  admiral^r,  and  that  Mr.  Trotter  had  been 
such  act  of  violence  as  that  which  had  been  dismissed.  The  debate  then  terminated  in  a 
committed  in  assaulting  the  Spanish  ships  on  the  unanimous  vote,  that  the  resolutions  be  laid  be- 
high  seas.  This  had  been  assimihited  to  an  em-  fore  his  majesty  by  the  whole  house.  It  was 
bargo;  but  was  there  no  difference  between  afterwards  announced,  that  lord  Mdville's  name 
delaying  merchant  vessels,  which  might  be  had  been  erased  firom  the  list  of  the  privy  coun- 
delivered  back,  and  destroying  ships  navigating  cil ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  assured  the  house  there  was 
the  ocean  in  supposed  security  r  Who  can  no  design  of  re-instating  him. 
restore  the  innocent  blood  that  has  been  spilt?  His  lordship  now  requested  to  be  heard  at  the 
No  capture  of  treasure  could  wash  away  the  stain  bar  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  acknow- 
thus  brought  upon  our  arms.'  An  amendment  ledged  having  appropriated  the  public  money 
to  the  address,  moved  by  earl  Spencer,  was  intrusted  to  him  to  other  public  purposes,  but 
negatived  by  114 to  thirty-six  voices;  the  prince  solemnly  denied  having  derived  any  benefit 
of  Wales,  through  the  medium  of  his  proxy  therefirom.  He  confessed,  however,  that  he  had 
given  to  the  earl  of  Moira,  voting  in  the  mino  applied  the  sum  of  £lO,000  in  a  way  which  he 
rity.  could  not  reveal,  consistently  with  private  honor 
The  supplies  for  the  vear  amounted  to  about  and  public  dul^.  When  his  lordship  had  with- 
£44,000,000,  of  which  jt20,000,000  were  raised  drawn,  Mr.  Whitbread  moved  for  his  impeach- 
by  a  loan,  the  subscribers  to  wluch  received  for  ment,  which  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  272 
£l00  in  money,  £l72  in  3  per  cent,  stock,  to  196;  and  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Bond^ 
Another  loan  of  £3,500,000  was  negociated  for  for  a  criminal  prosecution,  passed  by  the  smaU 
Ireland.  A  considerable  addition  was  made  to  majority  of  238  to  229.  His  lordship's  friends, 
the  war  taxes,  and  the  property  tax  was  raised  to  however,  soon  afier  finding  reason  to  prefer  an 
6i  per  cent.  The  new  taxes  imposed  in  per-  impeachment,  a  motion  for  that  purpose  was 
petuity  were  estimated  at  £1,600,000;  and  the  made  by  Mr.  Leycester,  which,  after  Mr.  Fox's 
minister,  while  in  the  act  of  thus  heavily  addins  motion  for  the  previous  question  had  been  nega- 
to  the  weight  of  the  public  burdens,  concluded  tived,  was  carried  without  a  division.  Mr. 
an  eloquent  speech  by  congratulating  the  house  Whitbread, accordingly,  accompanied  by  a  great 
on  the  increasing  prosperit]^  of  the  country.  number  of  members,  on  the  26th  of  June,  im- 
In  the  course  or  this  session  proceedings  were  peached  lord  Melville,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
instituted  against  a  member  ot  administration,  mons  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
which  for  a  long  time  engaged  the  public  atten-  lords. 

tion.  In  the  month  of  April  a  charge  was  A  singular  bill  was  subsequently  passed,  to 
exhibited  asainst  lord  Melville,  first  lord  of  the  indemnify  Alexander  Trotter,  and  all  othen 
admiralty,  founded  on  the  tenth  report  of  the  called  upon  to  give  evidence  on  the  trial  of  lord 
commissioners  of  naval  enquiry.  It  was  brought  Melville,  from  civil  actions.  The  trial  itself, 
before  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  however,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  se»- 
who,  after  referring  to  the  act  in  1785,  for  regu-  sion,  was  postponed  to 'the  followins  year, 
lating  the  department  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Lord  Melville  was  succeeded  in  the  admiralty 
navy,  of  which  lord  Melville,  then  occupying  by  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  an  officer  long  expe- 
that  post,  was  himself  the  supporter,  and  which  rienced  in  the  department,  upon  whom  was 
advanced  the  salary  of  the  place  from  £2000  to  conferred  the  title  ot  lord  Barham.  But  the  loss 
£4000,  in  lieu  of  all  emoluments  which  might  of  so  able  a  colleague  as  lord  Melville  caused 
previously  have  been  derived  from  the  public  deep  and  lasting  chagrin  to  Mr.  Pitt,  upon  whom 
money  in  the  treasurer's  hands,  stated  three  almost  the  whole  weight  of  business  now  de- 
heads  of  charge  bearing  upon  him.  These  were :  volved ;  and  his  health,  previously  infirm,  mani- 
his  applying  the  money  of  the  public  to  other  festly  suffered. 

uses  tnan  those  of  the  naval  department;  his        A  petition    firom   the  Roman  Catholics  of 

conniving  at  a  system  of  peculation  in  an  indi-  Ireland,  to  be  relieved  from  the  civil  disabilities 

vidual  (Mr.  Trotter)  for  whose  conduct  he  was  under  which  they  labored,  was  on  the  lOth  of 

responsible ;  and  his  having  been  a  participator  May  introduced  into  the  house  of  lords  by  lord 

in  that  peculation.    He  concluded  a  speecn,  in  GrenviUe,  and  into  the  commons  by  Mr.  Fox. 

which  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  The  principal  speakers  on  each  side  took  a  part 

wfcre  laid  open,  by  moving  a  number  of  reso-  in  the  debate,  but  the  result  was  a  rejection  of 

lutions  founaed  upon  iL  the  petition  in  the  upper  house,  by  a  majority  of 

Mr.  Pitt,  on  this  occasion,  objected  to  the  178  against  forty-nine;  and  in  the  commons  of 

method    of    proceeding   now    proposed,    and  336  against  124.    Mr.  Pitt  having  at  this  time 

thought  the  best  course  that  could  be  pursued  asserted  his  opinion,  that  since  the  union  of  the 
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kiDgdoms  be  saw  none  of  those  dangers  from  pher's  where  a  laoding  was  made  and  a  cor- 
granting  the  claims  of  the  petitioners,  which  tribution  exacted.  Hie  samr  was  done  at  the 
many  seemed  to  apprehend,  and  that  circum-  island  of  Nevis;  after  which  the  squadron  re- 
stances  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  turned  to  France  from  an  expedition,  the  success 
bring  forward  the  measure  at  the  time  he  thought  of  which  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  equip- 
most  fevorable  for  it;  added,  that  what  those  ment. 

circumstances  were  it  was  neither  now  nor  then  Napoleon  set  out  early  in  the  month  of  May 

necessary  for  him  to  explain ;  but,  as  long  as  for  IVlilan,  accompanied  by  his  empress,  and  was 

they  should  continue  to  operate,  he  should  feel  lecetved  wherever  he  passed  with  the  highest 

it  a  duty,  not  only  not  to  bring  forward,  but  not  honors.     On  the  26th  of  that  month  he  an- 

to  be  a  party  in  bringing  forward,  or  in  agi-  nounced  his  compliance  with  the  humble  request 

tating  thLH  very  important  question.   At  present,  of  the  states,  that  he  would  take  upon  him  the 

he  must  say,  tViat  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  title  and  authority  of  king  of  Italy;  and  his 

totally  against  it ;  and  he  should  give  a  decided  coronation  was  performed  at  Milan  with   the 

negative  to  the  motion.     •  greatest  pomp  and  solemnity.    During  the  visit 

•  On  the  19th  of  June  a  message  from  the  throne  to   Italy  Napoleon  accomplished   the  annexa- 

was  brought  to  parliament,  the  object  of  which  tion   of  the  Ligurian  republic  to  the  French 

was  to  acquaint  the  houses,  that  the  communi-  empire. 

cations  which   had  taken    place  between  his  Apian  for  a  new  constitution  was,  in  the  month 

majesty  and  some  of  the  continental  powers  had  of  March,  presented  to  the  legislative  body  of  the 

not  yet  been  brought  to  such  a  point  as  to  Batavian  republic  by  the  state  directory,  which 

enable  him  to  lay  the  result  before  parliament;  was  acceptea  by  the  people ;  and  M.  Schimmel- 

but  that,  conceiving  it  might  be  of  essential  im-  penninck  being   elected  first    pensionary,    he 

portance  that  he  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  opened  the  session  of  the  states^-general  on  the 

avail  himself  of  any  favorable  conjuncture  for  15th  of  May.    All  the  forms  of  an  independent 

forming  such  a  concert  with  other  powers,  as  government  were  preserved ;  but  the  influence 

might  afford  the  best  means  of  resisting  the  of  France  was  apparent  in  a  proclamation  soon 

inordinate    ambition    of  France,    his    majesty  after  issued,  by  which  all  commercial  intercourse 

recommended    to   parliament    to    consider  of  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  admission,  direct  or 

making  provision  for  entering  into  such  engage-  indirect,  of  all  articles  of  Britbh  manufacture, 

roents  as  the  exigency  of  affidrs  might  require,  was  strictly  prohibited. 

The  result  of  this  message  was  the  grant  of  a  sum  The  nesociatious  between  the  courts  of  Lon- 

Dot  exceeding  £3,600,000,  for  that  specific  pur-  don  and  Petersburg,  which  were  alluded  to  in 

pose.     On  the  12th  of  July  parliament  was  the  king's  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  vear^ 

prorogued  by  commission.                                    '  terminated  in  a  treaty,  signed  on  the  lltn   c 

The  public  events  of  this  year  place  it  alto-  April,  by  which  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the 

gether  among  the  most  interesting  in  the  his-  king  of  England  reciprocally  bound  themselves 

tory  of  the  late  war.     In  France  the  greatest  to  use  the  most  efficacious  means  for  forming  a 

activity  ^as  exerted   in  preparations  for  the  general  league  of  the  states  of  Europe,  for  the 

menaced  invasion  of  England.    The  flotilla  of  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  encroachments 

Boulogne  was  continually  augqienting,  and  the  of  the  Frencn  government,  and  securing  the  in- 

troops  encamped  in  its  vicinity  were  accumu-  dependence  of  the  different  states.    Sweden  and 

latea  to  upwards  of  100,000  men,  perfectly  dis-  Austria  had  entered  into  the  same  views;  but 

ciplined,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  some  they  declined  proceeding  to  hostilities,  till  an  at- 

of  the  ablest  generals  in  the  French  service,  tempt  to  attain  the  objects  of  the  alliance  by  ne- 

Squadrons  of  French  ships,  which  had  hitherto  gociation    should  have    proved    abortive.      A 

been  cautiously  kept  in  port,  were  now  hazarded  Russian  envoy  was  in  consequence  deputed  t3 

out  to  sea,  in  order  to  aivide  the  British  naval  France,  who  had  advanced  as  &r  as  Berlin  on 

force ;  while  greater  enterprises  were  projected  his  way,  when  the  intelligence  of  the  annexation 

by  the  junction  of  the  Spanish  and  French  fleets,  of  Genoa  to  France  produced  his  immediate 

On  the  other  hand,  adequate  means  of  resist-  recall.  This  event  determined  Austria  to  become 

ance  were  provided  on  this  side  the  channel,  a  member  of  the  league ;  and  a  treaty  for  that 

The  coast  on  tlie  south  of  England  was  fortified  purpose  was  signed  by  her  plenipote'tatiary  at 

on  the  most  exposed  parts  by  a  range  of  mar-  Petersburgh  on  the  9th  of  August.    At  the  same 

lello  towers,  and  every  effort  was  made  for  time  a  note  was  addressed  by  the  Austrian  am- 

increasing  the  forces  by  sea  and  land.  bassador  at  Paris  to  the  French  minister  for 

One  of  the  first  enterprises  of  the  French  was  foreign  affairs,  expressing  the  desire  of  his  coiut 

an  attempt  on  the  island  of  Dominica,  with  an  to   concur  with  those  of  London  and  Petecs- 

armament  of  five  sail   of  the  line  and   three  burg  in  their  endeavours  to  promote  a  general 

frigates,  having  on  board  4000  troops.  A  landing  pacification.      A  correspondence   followed,    of 

was  effected  on  the  22nd  of  Februar/,  and  the  reciprocal  professions  and  accusations,  which 

commander  proceeded  to  Prince  Rupert's,  where  terminated  in  having  recourse  to  arms  as  the  only 

the  governor  of  the  island,  general  Prevost,  had  arbiter. 

posted  himself  with  all  the  force  he  could  muster.  The  emperor  Napoleon  now  determined  to 

Having    been    summoned    without  effect,  the  strike  a  home  blow  at  his  Austrian  antagonist 

French,  who  had  levied  a  contribution  on  the  in-  before  he  could  be  joined  by  the   Runians. 

habitants  of  Roseau,- in  Die  attack  upon  it  set  the  Renouncing  his  project,  therefore,  of  the  inva- 

town  on  fire,  and  then  n-erabarked  on  the  27th.  sion  of  England,  he  broke  up  the  greater  part  of 

llie  armament  then  proceeded  to  St.  Christo-  bis  camp  at  Boulogne;  and,  having  augmented 
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hia  army  in  Italy,  drew  the  bulk  of  bis  force  from  road  from  Vienna  to  Olmutz,  was  foaght,  on  the 

Holland  and  Hanover,  and  proceeded  by  rapid  2nd  of  December,  the  memorable  battle  of  that 

marches  to  meet  the  Austrians  on  the  Danube,  name.    It  was  distinguished  also  as  the  battle  of 

The  armies  of  the  latter  had  passed  the  Inn  into  the  three  emperors,  from  the  presence  of  those 

Bavaria  early  in  Sentember,  the  elector  of  which  of  Russia,  France,  and  Austria.    Napoleon  was 

had  been  summoned  to  join  his  forces  to  that  of  his  own  general-in-chief ;  the  Russians  were  com- 

Austria.      He  wiUidrew,  however,  from  Munich  manded  by 'general  Kutusoff;  and  the  Austrians 

to  Wurtzburg,  whilst  his  troops  retreated  into  by  prince  John  of  Lichtenstein.    The  French 

Franconia ;  and,  for  this  defection,  his  country  were  decidedly  victorious, 

was  subjected  to  severe  exactions.  It  was  now  stipulated  by  an  armistice,  that  the 

The  French  armies,  estimated  at  150,000  men,  Russian  army  was  to  evacuate  Moravia  and  Bo- 
advanced  in  six  divisions,  under  the  command  of  hemia  within  fifteen  days,  and  Hungary  within  a 
marshals  Bemadotte,  Marmont,  Davoust,  Soult,  month,  and  to  retire  by  prescribed  routes;  also 
Ney,  and.  Lannes ;  and,  having  all  crossed  the  that  there  should  be  no  extraordinary  levy  of 
Rhine,  i^ete  joined  at  the  end  of  the  month  by  troops  in  the  Austrian  dominions  during  this 
Napoleon,  who  passed  the  border  with  his  period.  But  to  these  conditions  the  emperok* 
guards  at  Kehl.  On  this  occasion  he  addressed  Alexander  refused  to  become  a  party,  and  he 
them  in  a  proclamation  drawn  up  in  his  usual  commenced  a  retreat  in  his  own  manner  on  the 
Taunting  style,  in  which  he  told  them — <  You  6th  of  December.  The  archduke  Charles,  like- 
are  but  the  van-guard  of  the  great  nation ;  if  it  wise,  who  was  advancing  on  ihe  bank  of  the 
be  necessary,  it  will  in  a  moment  rise  at  my  voice,  Danube  from  Hungary  with  a  powerful  force, 
to  dissolve  this  new  league  which  British  gold  was  greatly  mortified,  on  his  arrival  at  Vienna, 
and  hatred  have  woven ;'  and  unfortunately  to  find  that  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  in- 
these  were  not  vain  words.    While  the  details  action. 

of  his  campaigns  belong  to  the  history  of  France,  Prussia  maintained  at  this  period  a  cautious 

their  issue  was  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  neutrality.     A  violation  of  her  territory  by  a 

to  Great  Britain.  march  of  Napoleon  through  a  part  of  it,  without 

By  a  series  of  bold  manceuvres  and  successful  asking  permission,  did  indeed  elicit  some  marks 

actions,  Buonaparte,  by  the  middle  of  October,  of  resentment,  but  the  capture  of  Mack's  army 

surrounded  general  Mack  in  Ulm  with  30,000  caused  the  affront  to  be  passed  o? er.    A  scheme' 

men,  who  remained  to  him  after  the  loss  of  for  the  recovery  of  Hanover  by  Swedbb  troops 

several  detached  portions  of  his  army.    Prepa-  in  British  pay,  and  commanded  by  their  sove- 

tions  were  immediately  made  for  storming  Ulm,  reign,  in  conjunction  with  English  and  Russian 

but  a  summons  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  troops,  was  also  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  Aus- 

Mack  to  capitulate,  with  which  he  thought  it  ne-  terlitz. 

ecssarv  to  comply.     On  the  20th  of  October  About  this  time  a  convention  was  signed  be- 

the  whole  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  that  city  tween  France  and  Prussia,  by  which  Hanover 

surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  with  all  was  ceded  to  the  latter,  and  a  definitive  treaty 

their  artillery  and  magazines.    Thus  was  almost  between  France  and  Austria  was  concluded  on 

annihilated  the  force  with  which  the  Austrians  the  26th  of  December  at  Presburg,  by  which  the 

commenced  the  campaign.  Venetian  territory    west  of  the  Atlantic  was 

Napoleon  proceeding  to  Munich,  at  the  head  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  the  Greek 

of  his  main  body,  drove  before  him  a  corps  of  provinces  east  of  the  Gulf  were  ceded  to  France. 

Austrians  and  the  first  column  of  a  Russian  The  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtembeig  were 

force.    The  French  crossed  the  Inn  in  the  face  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  kings.    The  Tyrol 

of  these  allies,  who  retreated  step  by  step  on  and  Burghausen,  wi3i  the  principality  of  Eich- 

the  road  to  Vienna.    The  alarm  in  that  capital  stadt,  were  ceded  to  Bavana ;  and  the  Brisgau 

was  now  extreme :  the  emperor  Francis  retired  and  Ortenau  to  Wirtemberg  and  Baden.    In 

with  all  his  court  to  Brann,  while  the  greater  return  the  new  electorate  of  Salzburg  was  incor- 

part  of  the  nobility  took  refuge  in  Hungary.  On  porated  with  the  Austrian  empire,  and  Wurtz- 

the  11th  the  main  body  of  &e  French  army  ar-  ourg  assigned  in  compensation  to  the  archduke 

rived  at  Vienna,  which  they  entered  in  triumph  Ferdinand. 

on  the  13th,  the  advanced  guard  passing  through  A  treaty  of  neutrality  had  been  concluded  in 

by  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  without  halting.  September  between  France  and  Naples ;  and 

On  the  15th  Napoleon  joined  the  army  which  the  French  force  under  genera]  St.  Uyr,  previ- 

was  advancing  into  Moravia  to  meet  the  Rus-  ously  stationed  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  joined 

sians.  tlie  army  in  Lombardy.    A  combined  armament 

Massena  had  almost  equal  success  against  the  of  English  and  Russians,  said  to  have  on  botrd 

archduke  Charles  in  Italy ;  while,  in  the  Tyrol,  10,000  British  and  14,000  Russian  troops,  dis- 

the  archduke  John  was  closely  pressed  by  dif-  embarked  soon  afterwards  in  thai  kingdom,  not 

Cerent  French  divisions.  only  without  opposition,  but  apparently  with 

Tlie  main  army  of  the  allies  now  consisted  of  every  degree  ot  encouragement  from  the  mo- 

about  50,000  Russians,  with  the  em|>eror  Alex-  narch,  who  was  prevented  fit)m  openly  declaring 

ander  at  their  head,  and  25,000  Austrians,  chiefly  himself  only  by  the  speedy  termination  of  the 

of  new  levies.    The  French,  when  joined  by  the  contest.    The  emperor  Alexander  then  recalled 

divisions  of  Bemadotte  and  Davoust,  amounted  his  forces  to  Corfu,  and  the  British  general.  Sir 

to  between  70,000  and  80,000  men,  in  the  highest  James  Craig,  withdrew  into  Sicily. 

state  of  discipline,  and  full  of  confidence  from  Napoleon  now  attempted  to  realise  the  haughty 

past  successes.    Near  Austerlitz,  on  the  direct  menace,  that  the  ocean  was  no  longer  to  belong 
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to  England.  Early  in  the  year  a  squadron  of  bringing  them  to  action.  On  the  23od  of  Jaty 
aix  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  which  had  the  encounter  took  place ;  and  the  unequal  coo- 
been  blockaded  for  more  than  two  years  in  test  terminated  vrith  the  capture  of  two  Span^ 
Rocheforty  had  found  means  to  elude  the  British  ships  of  the  line,  the  San  Raphael  and  the 
force  stationed  off  that  port  and  put  to  sea.  Firma,  the  former  of  eighty-four,  and  the  latter 
Soon  after  the  sailing  of  that  squadron  an  ar-  seventy-four  guns. 

mament  of  &r  greater  magnitude  sailed  from  the  This  result  greatly  disappointed  Uie  public 

harbour  of  Toulon.      This  fleet,  commanded  by  mind,  and  the  disapprobation  was  so  loiul  and 

admiral  Villeneuve,  consisted  of  eleven  sail  of  general,  that  the  British  admiral  returned  to  £ng> 

the  line,  and  a  numbcK  of  frigates  and  corvettes,  land  and  demanded  a  court  martial,  by  which  be 

on  board  of  which  about  10,000  land  forces  were  was  reprimanded,  not  for  having  betrayed  either 

embarked.    On  the  15th  of  March  they  quitted  fear  or  cowardice,  bot  for  an  error  in  judgmeoti 

the  harbour,  without  being  perceived  by  lord  in  not  having  made  the  most  of  the  opportunity 

Nelson's  squadron,  who,  preferring  active  war-  afforded  him  of  destroyixig  or  captunng  erery 

hn  to  a  rigorous  blockade,  was  then  cruising  at  ship  of  the  enemy  which  it  was  his  duty  to  eo- 

•ome  distance,  in  the  hope  of  inviting  the  enemy  page.     The  hostile  fleets  having  reached  Ferrol 

to  an  open  engagement.    After  touching  at  Car-  m  safiety,  and  there  augmented  their  force  to 

thagena,  where  ihere  were  six  Spanish  ships  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  next  proceeded  to 

the  line,  but  not  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  sea,  Cadiz,  ana  entered  the  port  on  the  27th  of  Au- 

the  French  admiral  proceeded  to  Cadiz.     That  gust. 

S>rt  was  blockaded  by  Sir  John  Orde,  with  a  Lord  Nelson  on  his  return  from  the  West 

ritish  squadron  of  only  five  sail  of  the  line,  Indies  proceeded  to  London,  and  received  ao  ap- 

which  being  too  weak  to  prevent  the  junction  of  pointment  to  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  sufficient 

the  enemy,  the  Toulon  fleet  was  reinforced  bv  force  to  cope  with  the  enemy  in  any  quarter  of 

that  of  the  Spanish  admiral  Gravina  on  the  9th  the  world.  On  the  11th  of  September  he  hoisted 

of  April,  consisting  of  six  ships  of  the  line  and  his  flag  on  board  the  Victory  at  Portsmouth,  and 

a  number  of  frigates.    The  combined  fleets  im-  put  to  sea  on  the  following  day,  vrithout  waiting 

mediately  stood  out  to  sea,  and  before  night  a  tor  five  ships  of  the  line  which  were  prepaiiDg 

strong  easterly  wind  carried  them  out  of  sight  of  to  sail  with  him.    Having  taken  command  of  the 

Cadiz.  fl^t  under  lord  CoUingwood,  on  the  coast  of 

Lord  Nelson,  then  cruising  in  the  Meditemi-  Spain,  he  resumed  his  former  tactics,  and,  instead 

nean,  now  commenced  his  memorable  pursuit  of  or  blockading  the  port  of  Cadiz,  stationed  his 

them.     Under  the  impression  that  Egypt  was  main  force  near  Cape  St.  Mary's,  establishing  a 

therr  obiect,  the  British  admiral  directed  his  line  of  frigates  to  observe  and  communicate  the 

course  thither :  but  was  here  surprised  at  not  movements  of  the  enemy.    In  the  middle  of 

being  able  to  obtain  any  intelligence  of  an  enemy.  October,  on  being  apprised  that  a  reiuforcement 

He  retraced  his  course  therefore  to  Sicily,  and  of  seven  sail  of  the  line  would  speedily  join  him 

Continued  cruising  off  that  island,  in  the  most  from  England,  he  detached  admiral  Louis  with 

anxious  expectation,  till  the  middle  of  April.  six  ships  of  the  line  on  a  particular  service;  and 

The  British  admiral  now  became  satisfied  that  this  bold  manoeuvre  was  performed  in  so  opraa 

the  enemy  had  proceeded  for  the  West  Indies,  manner,  that  it  had  the  desired  effect  of  ioducii^ 

and    therefore  resolved  to  direct    his  pursuit  the  enemy  to  put  to  sea. 

Cowards  that  c|narter.      In  the  Bay  of  Lagos,  he  On  the  19th  of  October  admiral  VilleneuTe, 

received  certain  information  of  the  course  which  with  thirty-two  sail  of  the  line,  seven  frigates, 

they  had  taken ;  and,  inspired  with  fresh  ardor,  and  eight  corvettes,  got  under  weigh,  and  sailed 

he  steered  with  crowding  sails  for  Barbadoes.  On  with  a  light  breeze  to  the  wtestv?ard.    On  the 

his  arrival,  he  received  information  that  they  morning  of  Monday,  the  21st,  about  day-break, 

were  gone  to  attack  Trinidad.    On  the  following  Cape  Tra&lgar  bearing  east  by  south  distant 

day  his  lordship  sailed  for  that  island,  and,  sue-  about  seven  leagues,  wind  nearly  vrest,  the  coni- 

cessively  visiting  all  the  islands*  still  found  him-  bined  fleets  were  discovered  six  or  seven  mile^ 

self  once  more  disappointed.  to  the  eastward ;  and,  lord  Nelson  having  received 

The  French  admiral,  having  received  iiitelli-  the  expected  reinforcement, bore  down  upon  them 

gence  of  the  arrival  of  British  fleet  in  (hose  intwocolumns,containingtwenty-sevensailofthe 

seas,  put  into  Martinioue,  and,  having  watered  line.  In  his  instructions  he  directed  the  cantains 

his  ships  and  refreshea  his  men,  on  the  7th  of  to  look  to  their  particular  line  as  their  rafljing 

June  set  sail  tovrards  Europe.  point ;  but,  if  the  signals  should  not  be  cleaHv 

Lord  Nelson,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  to  understood,  no  captain  could  do  amiss  inplacin^ 

Antigua,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  found  that  the  his  ship  alongside  one  of  the  enemy.    The  ^ 

combined  fleets  had  a  few  days  before  passed  miral  himself  who  headed  the  weatiier  coliunRf 

that  island  to  the  northward.      He  instantly  de-  was  to  attack  the  hostile  line  near  the  centffi 

spatched  a  fiist  sailing  vessel  to  communicate  ad-  while  lord  CoUingwood,  who  conducted  the 

vice  to  government,  in  order  that  proper  mea-  leeward  column,  was  to  break  it,  if  possible,  at  a 

sures  might  be  taken  to  intercept  them  on  theiir  considerable  distance  from  the  extreme  rear;  and 

return.  thus,  it  was  hoped,  the  victory  would  be  decidw 

In  consequence  of  this  information  the  fleets  ere  the  van  could  be  brout^ht  to  succor  the  ships 

were  met  with  off  Ferrol  by  Sir  Robert  .Calder,  engaged.    The  last  signal  issued  by  this  great 

with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line.      The  enemy's  fleet  commander,  at  the  moment  of  going  into  aetioo, 

consisted  of  not  less  than  twenty  sail ;  but  the  was,   <  England  expects  eveiy  man  to  do  w 

British  commander  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  duty.* 
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Admixal  l^leoeaTe  supposed  that  the  English  orders,  receWiDg  reports,  and  DULking  enquiries 
fleet  consisted  of  only  twenty-one  sail,  and  he  concerning  the  state  of  the  action.    The  closing 
originally  intended  to  attack  Uiem  with  an  equal  scene  of  his  career  was  not  unworthy  of  his 
number  of  Tcssels,  while  tweWe  of  his  select  former  exploits.    In  the  hour  of  death  he  di»- 
ships,  acting  as  a  body  of  reserre,  were  to  bear  played  the  magnanimity  that  had  marked  his 
down  and  double  upon  the  British  line  after  the  chiuacter  and  conduct  through  life.    Conscious 
action  had  commenced.    On  perceiving,  how-  of  his  approaching  dissolutiou,  he  sent  for  ad- 
ever,  the  real  force  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  miral  Collingwood,  the  second  in  command,  to 
he  arranged  his  ships  in  one  line,  forming  a  cres-  whom  he  communicated  the  particulars  of  his 
cent  convezing  to  leeward.    The  conflict  began  situation,  and  then  gave  the  necessary  orders  to 
about  noon,  when  admiral  Collingwood,  in  the  the  officers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.    On 
Royal  Sovereign,  gallantly  entered  into  action  being  told  that  the  British  flag  was  triumphant, 
about  the  twelfth  Snip  from  the  enemy's  rear,  and  that  iifieen  sail  of  the  line  had  struck,  he  ap- 
leaving  his  van  unoccupied.    The  succeeding  peared  much  consoled.    A  few  moments  before 
ships  broke  through  in  all  parts,  astern  of  their  his  death  he  said  to  Captain  Hardy,  '  I  could 
leader,  and  enga^d  their  antagonists  at  the  muz-  have  wished  to  live  to  enjoy  this  day ;  but  God's 
zles  of  their  guns.    Lord  Nelson,  on  board  the  will  be  done.'    '  My  lord,  replied  the  captain, 
Victory,  directed  his  attack  on  the  enemy's  line,  '  you  die  in  the  midst  of  triumph  I'    Nelson  te- 
between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ships  in  the  van;  plied,  'God  be  praised  V  and  almost  instantly 
but,  finding  it  so  close  that  there  was  not  room  to  expired.    Thus  fell  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  of  Co- 
pass,  he  onlered  his  ship  to  be  run  on  board  the  penhagen,  and  of  Trafalgar,  after  a  victory  which 
nedoultfable,  opposed  to  him ;  his  second,  the  utterly  blasted  -the  hopes  of  Napoleon  for  the 
Temeraire,  engaged  the  next  ship  in  the  enemy's  subjugation  and  ruin  of  England.    His  mortal 
line;  and  the  others  singled  out  their  adversaries  remains  were  conveyed  to  England,  and  interred 
in  succession,  according  to  the  order  of  batde.  in  St.  Paul's  with  the  highest  public  honors. 
For  the  space  of  four  hours  the  conflict  was  tre-  Having  left  no  son,  the  title  of  earl  Nelson,  with 
mendous ;  particularly  in  that  part  of  the  line  a  permanent  revenue  annexed,  was,  by  an  act  of 
where  the  commander-in-chief  nad  commenced  national  and  enthusiastic  g^titude,   conferred 
the  onset.    The  guns  of  his  ship  repeatedly  set  upon  his  brother,  a  private  clergyman,  all  par- 
fire  to  the  Redoubtable,  and  the  British  seamen  ties  on  this  occasion  vying  in  their  expressions 
were  employed  at  intervals  during  the  heat  of  of  nief  and  admiration, 
the  battle  in  throwing  buckets  of  water  on  the        Admiral  Collingwood  vras  raised  to  thepeerage 
spreading  flames,  which  might  otherwise  have  with  a  pension  of  £2000  per  annum.    The  earl 
involved  both  ships  in  destruction.  of  Northesk  was  honored  with  the  order  of  the 
Both  the  French  and  Spaniards  fought  with  a  Bath,  and  a  pension.    A  liberal  subscription 
degree  of  bravery  and  skul  highly  honorable  to  was  set  on  foot  for  the  relief  of  those  who  suf- 
their  officers  and  men ;  but  the  attack  was  irre-  fered  in  the  cause  of  their  country ;  and  hun- 
sistible.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  the  Spanish  dreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  were  readily  and 
admiral,    with  ten  sail  of  the  libe,  joining  the  cheerfully  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  officers, 
frigates  to  leeward,  bore  away  for  Cadiz*    Ten  seamen,  and  marines,  who  were  wounded,  and 
minutes  afterwards  five  of  the  headmost  ships  the  widows,  brphans,  and  relatives  of  such  as 
of  the  enemy's  van,  under  admiral  Dumanoir,  were  killed  in  this  memorable  action, 
tacked,  and  stood  to  the  windward  of  the  British        In  the  East  Indies  the  war  was  continued  be- 
line ;  Uie  steromost  was  taken,  but  the  others  tweeen  the  East  India  Company  and  the  rajah  of 
escaped.     The  heroic  exertions  of  the  British  Bhurtpore,  aided  by  Holkar.    Early  in  the  year 
were  rewarded  by  the  capture  of  nineteen  ships  lord  Lake  made  several  successive  attacks  on  the 
of  the  line,  wiA  the  commander-in-chief,  Ville-  town  of  Bhurtpore,  in  all  of  whichhe  wasrepuUted 
neu  ve,  and  two  Spanish  admirals.    The  tempes-  wi  th  loss.  At  length  Holkar's  general.  Ameer  Khan» 
tuous  weather,  which  came  on  after  the  action,  having  been  entirely  routed  by  general  Smith,  and 
rendered  it  necessary  to  destroy  all  the  prizes  himself  so  much  reduced  that  he  could  give  no 
but  four,  which  were  carried  into  Gibraltar.  The  assistance  to  his  ally,  whilst  lord  Lake  was  pre- 
fugitire  ships,  under  Dumanoir,  were  captured  paring  for  a  new  attack  on  Bhurtpore,  the  raiah 
off  Ferrol  on  the  4th  of  November,  by  a  <:quad-  ofiered  proposals  for  peace,  whicn  were  acceded 
ron  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Stra-  to  on  the  10th  of  April,  on  the  condition  of  his 
chan.  yielding  to  the  company  the  fortress  of  Deeg, 
The  loss  of  the  British  in  the  battle  of  Trafal-  and  restoring  the  districts  which  had  been  con- 
gar   was   estimated  at   1587  men,   killed  and  ferred  upon  him  after  the  peace  with  Scindia, 
wounded  ;  but  great  as  the  victory  was,  and  in  together  with  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money. 
importance  and  brilliancy  it  yields  to  none  in  In  July  lord  Comwallis  arrived  at  Madras  to 
the  annals  of  naval  warfare,  it  was  purchased  at  take  upon  him  the  office  of  Kovemor-gmeral,  to 
an  immense  expense  to  the  country.    About  the  which  ne  had  been  appointed  as  successor  to  the 
middle  of  the  action,  as  lord  Nelson  was  walking  martjuis  of  Wellesley.    His  lordship,  however, 
*he  quarter-deck,  attentive  to  its  progress,  and  was  m  such  a  reduced  state  of  health,  that  he 
uiziously  expecting  its  issue,  he  received  a  shot  died  on  the  5th  of  October,  at  Gazeepoor,  in  the 
in   the   \eh  breast  from  a  musket  ball,  which  province  of  Benares,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
wounded   him  mortally,  and  he  instantly  fell,  his  age.    British  India  will  always  be  proud  to 
He  was    immediately  carried  to  the  cockpit,  associate  with  its  happiness,  its  prosperity,  and 
where  he  lived  about  an  hour,  employing  the  renown,  the  grateful  remembrance  of  this  its 
short  space  of  time  now  allotted  him  in  eiving  highly  venerated  chief;  and  the  native  powers 
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will  long  tisd  sincerely  regret  a  man  who  so  de-  described  as  an  exploit  <  beyond  all  pi 

servedly  possessed  their  unbounded  confidence,  and  the  king,  while  he  deplored  the  necessity 

As  a  patriot,  a  statesman,  a  warrior,  and  a  man,  which  the  emperor  of  Germany  had  felt  of  witb- 

the  character  of  the  marquis  Cornwallis  shines  drawing  from  the  contest,  was  consoled  in  the 

with  distinguished   lustre.     Peace  was  signed  prospect  of  the  unshaken  adherence  of  the  em- 

with  Holkar  on  the  ^th  of  December ;  and  thus  peror  of  Russia,  and  expressed  his  full  confi- 

a  temporary  calm  was  restored  to  that  part  of  dence    in    the    inexhausted    resources   of  his 

India.  dominions.     In  the  debate  which  ensued,  upon 

Since  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  office  nothing,  this  address,  lord  Grenville  remarked,  that  the 
the  g^reat  victory  of  Trafalgar  excepted,  had  state  of  the  country  imperiously  called  for  Id- 
relieved  the  general  disaster  and  disappointment  vestigation ;  but  that  circumstances  painful  to 
that  attended  the  measures  of  the  cabinet.  At  his  feelings  induced  him  to  postpone  the  discus- 
the  close  of  the  former  session  of  parliament  sion.  In  the  commons,  lord  Henry  Petty  ac- 
this  distinguished  statesman  had  been  compelled,  knowledged  his  intention  of  moving  an  amend- 
by  the  visible  decline  of  his  health,  to  relin-  ment  to  the  address;  but,  as  the  attendance  of 
quish  all  active  share  in  public  business,  and  the  individual  most  interested  to  defend  the 
retire  to  Bath.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  measures  of  government  was  impossible,  he 
fatal  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  pro-  should  make  it  the  subject  of  a  future  motion. 
duced  an  agitation  of  spirits  which  powerfully  The  addresses  were  presented  on  the  23rd,  the  day 
increased  his  disorder ;  for  on  returning  to  his  of  Mr.  Pitt's  decease. 

▼ilia  at  Putney,  near  London,  he  \>reathed  his  Mr.  Lascelles  now  moved,  that  the  late  minis- 
last  on  the  23rd  of  January  1806,  in  the  forty-  ter  be  interred  at  the  public  expense,  and  a  mo- 
Aeventh  vear  of  his  age,  having  directed  the  af-  nument,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  erected  to 
&MS  of  his  countrv  for  a  longer  period  than  any  the  memory  of  <  that  excellent  statesman.*  Ob- 
other  minister.,  under  his  auspices  the  maritime  jections  were  instantly  started  to  the  motion  thus 
supremacy  of  England  was  confirmed  by  a  series  worded,  and  it  was  opposed  by  many  distin- 
of  most  splendid  victories;  her  colonial  acqui-  guished  members,  who  avowed  their  conviction 
sititions  were  greatly  extended ;  but  her  public  ofhis  integrity  and  their  adm  ration  of  his  talents, 
burdens  were  also  enormously  augmented.  He  Among  these  was  Mr.  Windham,  who  declared, 
labored  successfully  to  preserve  his  country  from  that  he  could  not  concur  in  styling  Mr.  Pitt  an 
the  contagion  of  the  revolutionary  principles  that  excellent  statesman,  and  that  the  motion  did  not 
desolated  France ;  and  exerted  himself  with  rest  on  the  basis  of  historical  truth.  Mr.  Fox 
equal  zeal,  but  with  less  success,  in  resisting  the  said  that  no  one  was  more  ready  to  acknowledge 
military  despotism  by  which  that  power  threatened  the  private,  and  even  in  many  respects  the  pub- 
to  subjugate  the  continent.  As  a  financier,  he  lie,  virtues  of  Mr.  Pitt.  His  great  eloquence^ 
displayed  great  ability  in  the  accumulation  of  and  splendid  talents,  cast  a  veil  over  the  system 
public  resources ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  questioned,  upon  which  he  acted,  and  concealed  its  deforat- 
whether  he  displayed  equal  political  wisdom  in  ity.  And,  however  desirous  he  might  be  to  bur)' 
the  distribution  of  them.  In  forming  continental  in  oblivion  former  contests,  he  could  not  con- 
alliances,  he  relied  too  implicitly  on  the  influ-  sent  to  confer  publicf  honors  on  his  memory, 
ence  of  money.  Those  who  considered  the  re-  upon  the  ground  of  his  being  an  excellent  states* 
volutionary  war  as  unnecessary  regarded  him  as  man. 

one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  tremendous  Lord   CasUereagh  pronounced  this  to  be  a 

evils  which  that  contest  brought  upon  Europe,  question  of  feeling  rather  than  of  argument;  and 

While  others,  reflecting  on  the  extensive  spread  he  urged  that  the  house  would  act  inconsistently 

and  dangerous  tendency  of  the  principles  of  the  with  its  own  opinion,  repeatedly  expressed,  if  it 

French  revolution,  and  on  the  extreme  hazard  to  hesitated  to  recognise  the  merits  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He 

which  Great  Britain  was  exposed,  by  standing  at  the  same  time  confessed,  that,  had  he  framed 

an  indifferent  spectator  till  France  had  subdued  the  motion,  it  would  have  been  couched  in  much 

the  continent,  and  increased  her  marine  in  pro-  stronger  terms.    On  a  division  of  the  house  the 

portion  to  her  military  strength,  regard  him  as  numbers  were  258  to  eighty-nine.    The  sum  of 

Che  saviour  of  his  country.     Every  impartial  £40«000  was  subsequently  voted  for  the  payroeni 

person,  indeed,  must  confess,  that  he  Ion?  stood  of  Mr.  Pitt's  debts. 

in  a  situation  wholly  unprecedented,  and  difficult  The  death  of  this  distinguished  statesman 
beyond  example ;  and  the  unprejudiced  historian  caused  a  total  change  in  the  ministry.  Lord  El- 
will  not  deny  to  Mr.  Pitt  the  praise  of  being  a  don  resigned  the  seals,  and  the  honorable  Thomas 
man  of  firm  purpose,  honorable  pride,  and  most  Erskine  was  appointed  lord  chancellor,  and  con- 
disinte-ested  principle.  If  ambition  must  be  stituted  a  peer  of  the  realm  by  the  title  of  lor*i 
allowed  to  have  been  a  prominent  trait  in  his  Erstine.  Lord  Grenville,  whom  the  king  hail 
character,  it  was  the  ambition  of  a  great  mind,  sent  for  and  empowered  to  form  a  new  adminis- 
His  political  views  were  grand  and  comprehen-  tration,  including  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  now  been 
sive;  and,  if  some  of  his  most  favorite  plans  proved  estranged  from  the  royal  councils  more  than 
unsuccessful  during  his  life,  his  successors  at  last  twenty  years,  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
acted  upon  them  perseveringly  and  won  the  sury ;  and  lord  Henry  Petty  chancellor  of  the 
victory  of  liberty  and  civilisation  for  a  prostrate  exchequer.  Earl  Fitawilliam  president  of  tbt^ 
world.  council;   Viscount  Sidmouth  ford  privy  seal. 

Parliament  was   opened  by  commission  on  Mr.  Fox  was  made  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 

the  21  at  of  January  1806.    In  the  speech  from  affairs ;  lord  Spencer  secretary  for  the  home  de- 

the  throne  the  recent  victory  of  Trafalgar  was  partment;  and  Mr.  Windham  secretary  at  war 
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Mr.  Grey  first  lord  of  the  admiralw,  and  Mr.  stated,  from  documents  before  the  house,  that 

Sheridan  treasurer  of  the  navy.      £arl  Moira  since  the  year  1796^  that  is  during  the  last  ten 

master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  general  Fitz-  years,  upwards  of  360,000  of  the  natives  of 

Satrick  secretary  for  the  colonies.    His  grace  the  Africa,  torn  from  their  country  by  Europeaas, 

uke  of  Bedford  was  appointed  lord-Ueutenant  had  either  been  sold  into  slavery,  or  had'misera- 

of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Elliott  principal  secretary,  bly  perished  in  their  passage  to  the  West  Indies. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Tibe  crimes  perpetrated  in  t^^s  traffic  had  equalled, 

court  of  king's  bench,  was  also  appointed  to  a  seat  if  they  had  not  exceeded,  in  horror  and  enormity, 

in  the  cabinet.  Sir  Arthur  Pigot  and  Sir  Samuel  those  of  the  French  revolution,  and  had  been 

Romilly  were  nominated  attorney  and  solicitor-  constantly  repeated  during  the  space  of  three  cen- 

generals.  turies. 

On  the  28th  of  March  the  new  chancellor  of  The  trial  of  lord  Melville,  on  his  impeachment 
the  exchequer  brought  forvrard  the  budget  for  by  the  commons,  was  a  circumstance  of  consider- 
the  year.  The  amount  of  the  ways  and  means  able  interest  in  the  transactions  of  the  year.  It 
was  £43,618,472,  and  of  the  supplies  commenced  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  29th  of 
£43,630,000.  The  war  taxes,  amounting  to  April,  before  the  lords,  the  members  of  the  house 
£1^00,000,  were  to  be  incr^tfed  to  of  commons  being  present  in  a  committee  of  the 
£19,500,000,  and  a  new  loan  of  £18,000,000  was  whole  house.  The  articles  of  the  charge  were 
proposed.  Mr.  Windham  brought  in  a  bill  for  ten  in  number,  but  in  substance  were  reducible 
eolistinff  the  regular  army  for  a  term  of  years  in-  to  three.  1.  That,  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  lie 
stead  of  for  Ufe,  as  heretofore.  This  regulation,  had  applied  divers  sums  ofpublic  money  to  his 
which  forms  an  epoch  in  the  military  historyof  private  use  and  profit.  2.  That  he  had  permitted 
England,  met  with  general  approbation.  The  nis  paymaster,  Trotter,  to  take  large  sums  of  mo- 
infantry  were  to  be  enlisted  for  seven  years,  and  ney  from  the  bank  of  England,  issued  to  it  on 
the  cavalry  for  ten.  The  plan,  however,  did  account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  place  it 
not  pass  without  much  debate,  in  the  course  of  in  his  own  name  with  his  private  banker.  3. 
whicn  lord  Castlereagh  affirmed  the  state  of  the  That  he  had  permitted  Trotter  to  apply  the  mo- 
country  to  be  prosperous  and  flourishing,  and  ney  so  abstracted  to  purposes  of  private  emolu- 
that  the  present  ministers  *  reposed  on  a  bed  of  ment,  and  had  himself  derived  profit  therefrom 
roses.'  The  trial  was  conducted  with  unusual  despatch 
Certainly,  however,  the  country  did  not.  On  for  a  proceeding  of  that  nature,  the  evidence  and 
the  30th  of  January  bis  Prussian  majesty  signi-  arguments  on  both  sides  being  closed  on  the  17th 
fied  his  intention  of  taking  possession  of'^Huio-  of  May,  and  sentence  pronounced  June  12th. 
▼er,  agreeably  to  the  late  convention  with  the  The  result  was,  that,  by  a  majority,  his  lordship 
emperor  of  France.  This  was  followed  by  a  se-  was  pronounced  not  guilty  upon  each  of  the  ten 
cond  proclamation,  dated  the  28th  of  March,  articles;  but  on  four  of  them  the  majority  for 
ordering  the  Prussian  ports  to  be  shut  against  his  acquittal  was  considerably  less  than  double 
the  vessels  of  Great  Britain.  In  consequence  the  number  of  those  who  gave  a  contrary  judg- 
of  these  hostile  proceedings,  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  ment.  The  whole  number  of  pieers  who  voted 
21st  of  April,  brought  down  a  message  from  his  was  135. 

maiesty,  informing  Uie  house  of  commons  that  he  An  important  commercial  law  was  passed  dur^ 
had  thought  it  proper  to  adopt  measures  of  reta-  ing  this  session  of  parliament,  namely,  for  per- 
liation,  by  issmng  orders  for  the  blockade  of  the  mitting  the  free  interchange  of  grain  of  every 
Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Ems,  and  for  the  cap-  kind  l^tween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  without 
tine  of  Prussian  vessels.  We  have  seen  that,  either  bounty  or  duty:  the  good  efiect«  of  which, 
from  the  year  1788  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  to  both  countries,  have  since  been  amply  expe- 
subject  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  rienced.  An  act  also  passed  under  the  title  of 
never  lost  sight  of  by  Mr.  Wilberforce.  It  was  the  American  intercourse  bill,  though  not  with- 
brought  from  time  to  time  under  the  notice  of  out  violent  opposition,  for  legalising  the  trade  for 
parliament,  vrith  various  degrees  of  success ;  and  lumber  and  provisions  carried  on  by  neutrals  to 
gradually  gained  ground :  on  the  28th  of  Febru-  the  West  India  Islands,  which  in  time  of  war  had 
ary,  1805,  the  bill  for  the  abolition  was  lost  in  the  generally  been  found  indispensably  necessary, 
house  of  commons,  by  a  majority  of  only  seven  though  violating  the  navigation  laws.  It  em- 
voices,  powered  the  king  in  council,  when  such  necessity 
The  honor  of  accomplishing  this  great  object  should  arise  during  the  present  war,  to  authorise 
was  reserved  for  Mr.  rox  and  his  colleagues,  his  governors,  under  such  restrictions  as  should 
On  the  11th  of  June,  1806,  Mr  Fox  carried  a  seem  fit,  to  permit  this  tiuffic,  widi  the  proviso, 
resolution  in  the  house  of  commons,  *  That  this  that  neutrals  should  not  import  any  commodities, 
house,  conceiving  tfie  African  slave  trade  to  be  staves  and  lumber  excepted,  which  were  not 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  the  produce  of  their  own  countries,  and  should 
and  sound  policy,  will,  with  all  practicable  expe-  not  export  sugar  and  other  products  of  the 
dition,  take  effectual  measures  for  abolishing  the  islands. 

said  trade,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  period  as       On  the  30th  of  March  Joseph  Buonaparte 

may  be  deemed  most  desirable.'  was  proclaimed  king  of  Naples,.and  the  king  and 

The  bill  met  with  only  a  feeble  opposition.  It  queen  of  that  country  retired  to  Palermo.     An 

was  strenuously  supported  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  ineffectual  attempt  on  Calabria  was  made  by  Sir 

and  all  the  members  of  administration,  and  car-  Sydney  Smith  in  April ;  and  in  July,  at  the  urgent 

ried  by  a  majority  of  115  against  fifteen.    In  request  of  the  court  of  Palermo,  Sir  John  Stuart, 

the  course  of  the  debate  the  solicitor-general  who  commanded  the  British  troops  in  Sicily,  em- 
Vou  X  2  N 
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balked  a  body  of  about  4800  effective  men,  in  was  soon  silenced,  though  the  latter  was  k?pt  uo 

the  gulph  of  Euphemia.  General  Regnier  with  his  more  than  half  an  hour,  but  so  as  todarerf 

troops  being  encamped  some  miles'  distance  at  little  injury  to  the  British. 

Maida,  Sir  John  determined  upon  attacking  him  About   eleven   o'clock  in  the    forenoon  the 

before  he  should  be  joined  by  his  expected  re-  greatest  part  of  the  English  troops,  with  some 

inforcements.  of  their  guns,   had   got  over  the  river;   aod 

The  junction,  however,  had  been  made  on  the  general  Beresford,  having  learned  that  most  of  the 
night  before,  and  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  troops  had  abandoned  tibe  city,  sent  a  suouqods 
about  7000,  descended  from  the  heights,  and  to  the  governor,  who  agreed  to  a  capitulation,  of 
marched  into  the  plain  to  meet  the  assailants,  which  the  principal  articles  were,  security  to  their 
After  firing  for  some  time  both  armies  rushed  religious  worship  to  the  persons  of  th«>  inhabit- 
on  with  the  bayonet,  when  the  superior  firmness  ants,  and  to  all  private  property.  The  amount 
of  the  British  soldiers  soon  decided  the  contest,  of  the  public  treasure  taken  at  Buenos  Ayres 
As  soon  as  the  weapons  crossed,  the  French  gave  amounted  to  1,291,323  dollars;  of  which 
way,  and  were  pursued  with  a  dreadful  slaugh-  1,086,203  dollars  were  embarked  on  hoard  the 
ter.  The  consequence  of  this  brilliant  action  was  Narcissus,  and  the  remaining,  viz.  205,115  were 
a  general  insurrection  of  the  Calabrian  peasantry,  left  in  the  treasury. 

and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  pro-  Sir  Home  Popham,  in  the  triumph  of  the 

vince.  moment,  transmitted  a  circular  letter  to  the  chief 

Efforts  of  this  kind,  however,  were  inadequate  commercial  towns  of  Great  Britain,  informing 

to  the  promoting  of  any  permanent  change ;  and  them  *  that  a  whole  continent  was  laid  open  to  the 

Sir  John  Stuart,  sensible  that  he  could  not  long  British  trade ;'  and  the  most  extravagant  speco- 

maintain  his  ground  in  Calabria,  prepared  for  lationswere  accordingly  directed  to  this  quarter: 

returning  to  Sicily.    The  French,  soon  af^er  the  but,  though  so  small  a  force  had  sufficed  to  ao- 

battle,  r^uced  the  fortress  of  Gaeta;  and  general  quire,  it  was  wholly  inadequate  to  retain  this 

Fox,  who  took  the  command   of  the   British  unwieldly  conquest ;  and  in  a  shoit  time  Buenos 

troops  in  Sicilv,  refusing  to  concur  in  Uie  hope-  Ayres  was  recovered  by  the  Spaniards,  under  the 

less  plans  of  the  court  of  Palermo  for  recover mg  conduct  of  colonel  Linieres,  a  French  officer  in 

Naples,  ^he  new  government  in  that  kingdom  re-  the  South  American  service ;  and  our  troopi, 

mamed  undisturbed,  except  by  intestine  disor-  with  general  Beresford  their  commander,  were 

ders.  made  prisoners  of  war.    Sir  Home  Popham, 

About  this  time  an  important  piipsent  acqui-  nevertheless,  continued  to  blockade  the  entrance 

sition  was  made  by  the  British  arms  in  South  of  the  river;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 

America.    After  the  reduction  of  the  Cape  of  from  the  Cape,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 

Good  Hope,  Sir  Home  Popham  and  general  Monte  Video. 

Beresfi/rd,  who  had  been  sent  out  in  the  autumn  The  naval  operations  of  the  year  were  few, 
«f  1805  with  a  force  of  about  5000  men,  judging  but  uniformlv  successful.  A  French  squadron 
it  expedient  to  make  an  attack  on  some  of  of  five  sail  of  the  line  was  encountered,  in  the 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America,  em-  month  of  February,  off  the  coast  of  St.  Domingo, 
barked  a  part  of  the  land  forces ;  and  afWr  a  by  a  superior  force  under  admiral  Duckworth, 
tedious  passage  arrived  on  the  6th  of  June  at  the  After  a  furious  action  three  of  tliem  struck  tlieir 
mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  squadron,  Hags,  and  the  other  two  were  driven  on  shore, 
after  having  occupied  nine  days  in  proceeding  aiid  burnt.  In  the  east,  the  French  admiral 
about  eighty  miles,  came  to  anchor  off  the  Linois  was  captured  by  Sir  John  Borlase  War- 
point  of  Quilmav,  about  twelve  miles  from  Bue-  ren,  on  board  the  Marengo  of  eighty  guns,  with 
nos  Ayres,  whicn  the  British  commanders  had  the  Belle  Poule  of  forty  guns,  on  his  passage 
resolved  to  attack  in  preference  to  Monte  Video,  back  to  France,  enriched  with  various  plunder. 

On  the  25th,  in  tne  course  of  the  afternoon  A  large  convoy  from  Rochefort  was  intercepted 
and  night,  a  landing  was  effected  without  oppo-  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  four  out  ot  five  large 
sition ;  though  a  body  of  the  enemy,  consisting  frigates  were  taken,  with  troops  on  board  destined 
of  about  2000  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  with  eight  for  the  West  Indies.  A  remarkably  gallant  ex- 
field-pieces,  was  posted  at  the  village  of  Redac-  ploit  was  also  achieved  by  lord  Cochrane,  who 
tion,  on  a  height  about  two  miles  distant  from  commanded  the  Pallas,  in  cutting  out  three 
the  place  where  the  troops  disembarked,  and  Spanish  vessels  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  pro- 
directly  in  their  front.  The  whole  intermediate  tecting  batteries  of  Avillos. 
space,  as  well  as  to  the  right  and  left,  was  a  Negociations  in  the  interim  were  carTyine  on 
swampy  flat,  where  the  artillery  was  of  little  between  the  courts  of  France  and  England,  woicb 
service.  On  the  British  crossing  the  swamp,  the  for  a  time  afforded  a  prospect  of  peace.  They 
Spaniards  opened  a  fire  from  their  field-pieces,  originated  in  Mr.  Fox  having  disclosed  to  M. 
which  at  first  was  well  directed ;  but,  part  of  the  Talleyrand  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the 
English  troops  having  gained  the  heights,  the  French  emperor.  In  reply  an  extract  was  en- 
enemy  retireo,  leaving  behind  them  four  field-  closed  to  the  British  minister  from  a  speech  of 
pieces  and  a  tumbril.  Here  the  army  halted  for  the  emperor  to  the  legislative  body,  March  3 : 
the  niffht;  and  in  the  morning,  finding  the  bridge  'I  desire,'  it  is  said,  'peace  with  England.  On 
over  Uie  Chuelo  destroyed,  general  Beresford  my  part  I  shall  never  delay  it  for  a  moment:  I 
determined  on  forcing  the  passage  of  that  river,  shall  always  be  ready  to  conclude  it,  taking  for 
He  was  now  al>out  three  miles  from  Buenos  its  basis  the  treaty  of  Amiens.' 
Ayres,  and  the  enemy  opened  an  ill-directed  fire  As  this  intimation  was  understood  to  be  in- 
OT  cannon  and  musketry ;  the  former  of  which  tended  s^  an  opening  to  negociation,  Mr.  Fos^ 
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after  a  short  interval,  returned  an  answer  expres-  ago,  France  would  have  been  r^dy  to  settle  the 

sire  of  *  tlie  cordial  disposition  of  the  £nglisb  question  of  Naples  in  the  manner  most  satisfac- 

govemment  to  treat  on  the  general  basis  of  a  tory  to  Great  Britain :  the  same  a  mouth  later 

peace  honorable  to  both  countries,  and  to  their  wiUi  regard  to  Holland.*    At  the  close  of  the 

allies;'  adding,  'that  the  existing  ties  between  conference,  lord  Yarmouth  repeated,  'that  it  was 

England  and  Russia  .were  such,  that  England  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  negociation  till 

could  not  treat,  much  less  conclude,  but  in  con*  every  mode  of  seeking  to  obtain  possession  of 

oert  with  the  emperor  Alexander.'    M.  Talley*  Sicily  was  entirely  relinquished.'     On  subse- 

rand  replied, '  that  the  emperor  Napoleon  ad<ypted  quently  demanding  his  passports,  M.  Talleyrand 

the  general  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Fox ;  took  the  opportunity  of  offering  the  Hanse  towns 

but  thought  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  inter-  as  an  establishment  for  the  king  of  Naples.  But 

vention  of  a  foreign  and  distant  power.*  on  the  5th  of  July,  being  the  very  next  day  after 

It  happened  that  among  the  English  detained  the  receipt  of  lord  Yarmouth's  letter,  Mr.  Fox 

in  France  was  a  young  nobleman,  the  earl  of  peremptorily  replied,  '  that  the  abandonment  of 

Yai mouth,  in  whose  discretion  and  ability  Mr.  Sicily  was  a  point  which  it  was  impossible  for 

Fox  could  confide.    Being  invested   with  the  his  majesty  to  concede.    The  demand  of  France 

requisite  powers,    this    nobleman   repaired  to  was  inconsistentwith  the  whole  principle  on  which 

Paris,  in  order  to  open  the  negociation ;  but  the  the  negociation  rests ;  and  the  proposal  of  M. 

difficulty  respecting  Russia  retarded  his  progress.  Talleyrand  is,  of  itself,  quite  inadmissible.    To 

Other  subjects  of  difference  were  Hanover  and  the  original  basis  of  the  negociation,  therefore, 

Sicily.    No  exchange  or  indemnity  for  the  first  lord  Yarmouth  was  directed  to  advert ;  and,  if 

could  be  hearkened  to ;  and,  in  his  despatch  of  this  was  not  accepted,  to  state,  in  perfectly  civil 

June  13th,  lord  Yarmouth  informed  the  English  yet  decided  terms,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 

minister  of  the  declaration  which  M.  Talleyrand  treat  on  any  other  ground,  and  therefore  to  desire 

had  at  length  made, ' '  that,  considering  the  ex-  his  passports.'    The  earl  of  Yarmouth  having 

treme  stress  which  was  laid  on  this  point,  Hanover  strictly  complied  with  his  instructions,  M.  TaU 

should  make  no  difficulty.    And,  with  regard  to  leyrand  now  offered  a  further  proposition  from 

Sicily,  M.  Talleyrand  after  a  time  replied : '  You  the  emperor,  tendering  Dalmatia,  Albania,  and 

iMive  it :  we  do  not  ask  it.    Had  we  the  posses-  Ragusa,  as  an  indemnity  for  Sicily.    This,  he 

f  ion,  difficulties  would  be  much  augmented.'    In  was  assured,  would  not  be  accepted;  however, 

another  conversation,  however,  M.  Talleyrand  the   English  negociator  consented  to  wait  the 

iniinuated,   that  Russia  was  inclined  to  treat  return  of  the  messenger ;  M.  Talleyrand  adding, 

separately ;  and  also  mentioned,  that  the  emperor  '  that,  if  peace  was  maide,  Germany  should  remain 

of  France  had  received  despatches  from  his  bro-  in  its  present  state.'    At  this  critical  juncture, 

ther  and  the  general  officers  under  his  orders,  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Fox  had  so  alarmingly 

staring,  that  mples  could  not  be  held  without  increased  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  attend- 

Sicily,  and  the  probabilitr  which  they  saw  of  ing  to  business ;  and  the  succeeding  deipatchcs, 

gaining  possession  of  that  island.  transmitted  under  the  sanction  of  hu  name,  were 

On  the  26th  of  June  Mr.  Fox,  though  at  this  fairly  acknowledged,  at  a  subsequent  period,  not 

time  rapidly  declining  in  health,  addressed  an  to  have  proceeded  from  his  pen.    The  elaborate 

excellent  despatch  to  lord  Yarmouth,  expressing  answer  of  July  18th  to  lord  Yarmouth's  last  de»- 

his  astonishment  at  the  tergiversation  of  M.  Tal-  patch,  most  unhappily  and  unseasonably  wavered 

leyrand.    The  recognition  of  the  French  em-  upon  the  grand  point  of  Sicily.    'An  exchange,' 

peior,  and  the  other  new  potentates,  he  regarded  says  the  writer  of  that  despatch  (generally  as- 

as  a  fbll  compensation  for  the  restoration  of  Ha-  cribed  to  lord  Grenville)  *  is  now  offered  for 

norer.    He  transmitted  to  lord  Yarmouth  the  Sicily ;  and  it  is  in  that  view,  and  not  in  that  of 

full  powers  upon  which  the  French  minister  had  an  absolute  and  uncompensated  cession,  that  the 

laid  so  much  stress ;  but  with  orders  fairly  to  question  is  now  to  be  considered ;  and  to  this 

state  H>  M.  Talleyrand,  that  he  had  no  authority  the  full  and  free  consent  of  its  sovereign  is  ne- 

to  make  use  of  them  until  that  minister  returned  cessary,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  obtained  by  the 

to  his  former  ground  respecting  Sicily.    He  re-  offer  of  Dalmatia.'    The  writer  then  suggests  the 

marked,  that  if  D'Oubril,  the  Russian  ambassa-  addition  of  Istria,  and  of  a  large  portion  of  the 

dm,  had  offered  to  treat  separately,  it  was  only  Venetian  states,  including,  if  possible,  the  city 

in  the  way  that  lord  Yarmouth  himself  treated  ;  of  Venice :  and  lord  Yarmouth  was  directed  to  « 

that  is,  in  form,  but  substantially  in  concert,  cnntinue  the  conferences  with  M.  Talleyrand,  to 

Naples  and  Istria,  Mr.  Fox  admitted,  were  not  ascertain  whether  any  more  practicable  shape 

to  be  conclusive  against  agreeing  to  provisional  could  be  given  to  the  exchange, 
articles,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Russia ;  or.        While  matters  were  in  this  state  a  treaty  for  a 

as  he  explained  himself,   'that  those  articles  separate  peace  was  concluded  between  France 

should  not  have  effect  tiU  a  peace  should  be  con-  and  Russia :  after  which  lord  I^uderdale  was 

eluded  between  France  and  Russia.'    On  the  1st  united  with  lord  Yarmouth  in  the  negociation; 

of  July  lord  Yarmouth  acknowledged  his  receipt  but,  after  several  formal  attempts,  found  it  im* 

of  the  full  powers  with  which  he  was  new  vested  possible  to  proceed  upon  any  reasonable  basis. 

1^  the    British    government ;   and    mentioned  At  this  critical  moment,  on  which  peace  or  war 

his  communication  of  the  same  to  M.  Talley-  seemed  to  be  suspended,  Mr.  Fox  who  had  been 

land,  who  merely  said,  'that  change  of  circum-  foi  some  time  afflicted  with  a  dropsy,  expired  on 

stances  during  a  negociation,  were  always  valid  the  Idth  of  September  1fi06,  in  the  fifty-ninth 

reasons  for  a-  change  of  terms :   that  had  any  year  of  his  age ;  and  thus,  in  the  midst  of  tu- 

confidential  overture  been  made  three  montlis  multuous  wars  and  of  uncertain  negociations, 

2N2 
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"Great  Britain  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  body,  abolished  the  Germanic  constitution,  and 

patriot  and  a  statesman  who  has  had  few  equals,  annulled  the  office  of  emperor,  he   therefore 

See  our  article  Fox.    Here  we  need  only  add,  resigned  the  imperial  crown  and  government, 

while  the  subverters  of  thrones  and  the  spoilers  and  absolved  the  electors,  princes,  and  states, 

of  kingdoms  are  crowned  with  triumphant  laurels,  the  members  of  the  supreme  tribunail,  the  roagis- 

and  coDgratulated  with  applauding  poeans,  it  is  to  trates,  and  all  others  belonging  to  the  empire, 

the  honor  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  he  never  gave  a  vote  from  their  allegiance  to  him  as  chief.   Hius  was 

in  the  British  senate  by  which  one  drop  of  human  dissolved  the  German,  or  as  it  was  styled  in 

blood  had  been  spilt,  or  the  treasures  of  the  diplomatic  language  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 

nation  lavished  away.    He,  1000  years  after  Charlemagne  had  received  the 

»«,;.,,..  fl.  ^     .         j*u  ^j     *ui    J        imperial  title  from  the  hands  of  the  pope  at 

'Midst  jamng  conflicts,  stemmed  the  Ude  of  blood,       Rome 

And  to  the  menaced  world  a  sea-mark  stood :  n        •     i.                    mi                .             :i 

Whose  wisdom  bade  the  broils  of  nations  ce^,  _,  ^^f^**'  however,  still  was  oetcrmined  on  a 

And  Uught  the  world  humanity  and  peace.  druggie  against  the  dominant  genius  of  Buona- 

parte;  and  seemed  at  this  time  to  gloiy  in 
On  the  death  of  this  lamented  statesman  some  entering  the  lists  alone  with  him.  On  the  9ih 
new  arrangements  became  necessary  among  the  of  October  appeared  a  declaration  of  Frederick 
members  of  administration.  Lord  Howick  auc-  William,  filled  with  the  most  humiliating  con> 
ceeded  Mr.  Fox  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  fessions  of  the  lengths  to  which  she  had  gone  in 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  subservience  to  France,  and  with  expressions  of 
succeeded  him  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  resentment  on  being  made  its  dupe  and  its  vio 
Mr.  Tiemey  became  president  of  the  board  of  tim.  It  nevertheless  allows  that  'the  possession 
control,  to  which  the  mrmer  gentleman  had  been  of  Hanover,  could  it  have  been  obtained  under 
appointed,  on  the  nomination  of  lord  Minto  to  less  unhappy  circumstances,  would  have  been  of 
the  government  of  India.  Lord  Sidmoutli  was  invaluable  advantage  to  Prussia.  The  king 
president  of  the  council  in  the  room  of  earl  therefore  conceived,  that  he  reconciled  his  wishes 
Fitzwilliam,  who  retired  in  ill  health ;  and  the  with  his  principles  when  he  accepted  of  the  pro- 
vacant  office  of  privy-seal  was  assigned  to  lord  posed  exchange  orly  under  the  condition  of 
Holland.  These  changes  were  rather  unexpec-  delaying  the  fulfilment  of  the  same  till  a  general 
tedly  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament.  peace,  with  the  consent  of  his  Britannic  majesty.' 
On  the  cimtinent  of  Europe,  at  this  crisis,  the  Eariy  in  October  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  to 
subversion  and  creation  of  kingdoms  were  be-  whom  was  committed  the  chief  command  of  the 
come  common  operations.  The  territory  of  the  army,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Weimar,  the 
Batavian  republic  being  full  of  French  troops,  army  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Saale. 
who  garrisoned  all  the  fortified  towns,  an  edict  The  Saxons  served  as  auxiliaries  under  prince 
of  their  emperor  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  Hohenloe  on  the  left,  and  the  whole  collected 
create  a  king,  and  furnish  him  with  a  kingdom,  force  exceeded  100,000  men.  The  French  ad- 
On  the  9th  of  June  this  change  in  the  coostitu-  vanced  from  Bamberg  in  three  divisions;  and 
tioii  was  notified  to  their  high  mightinesses  the  after  various  partial  encounters,  in  one  of  which 
states-eeneral,  by  M,  Vemeul,  who,  being  jus*  prince  Louis,  brother  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  lost 
arrived  from  Paris,  opened  the  special  com-  bis  life ;  the  two  armies,  nearly  of  equal  strength, 
mission  which  he  haa  received  from  prince  but  very  unequally  commanded,  seemed  to 
Louis  Buonaparte,  as  king  of  Holland.  On  the  assume  an  attitude  of  mutual  defiance. 
24th  the  new  king  and  queen  made  their  public  The  French  eroperor^by  superior  manceuvres, 
entrance  into  the  Hi^e.  The  revolutions  of  now  succeeded  in  turning  the  left  of  the  Pni»- 
Germany  were  equally  remarkable.  The  fatal  sians,  and  in  cutting  off  the  communication  vrith 
battle  of  Austerlitz  had  crippled  the  power  of  their  magazines :  on  which  he  occupied  in  force 
Austria,  and  virtually  subverted  the  Oermanic  the  heights  of  Jena,  which  had  been  thought  im- 
constitution,  on  the  ruins  of  wh.eh  was  now  practicable  for  artillery ;  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
formed  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  See  13th  of  October  the  two  armies  encamped  within 
Confederation.  cannon-shot  of  each  other.  The  action  corn- 
By  this  confederation  the  Germanic  body  was  menced  two  hours  after  day-break,  and  quickly 
completely  dissolved,  and  a  v4ry  considerable  became  general,  exhibiting  for  some  time  red- 
part  of  its  members  ranged  themselves  under  the  procal  skill  and  bravery ;  but  a  fierce  assault 
banners  of  France.  In  consequence  of  this  de-  from  the  French  cavalxy  and  cuirassiers,  under 
fection  the  emperor  Francis  II.  resigned  his  general  Mnrat,  at  once  decided  the  fortune  of 
high  office  of  emperor  of  Germany.  On  the  7th  Uiis  memorable  day.  All  attempts  to  restore 
of  August  a  proclamation  for  that  purpose  was  order  were  in  vain :  universal  consternation 
issued  at  Vienna,  in  which  his  imperial  majesty  ensued.  Nothing  resenibling  even  a  regular 
the  emperor  of  Austria  declared,  that,  convinced  retreat  could  be  effected ;  and,  in  the  flight  of  the 
as  he  was  of  the  impossibility^  of  being  enabled  Prussians  towards  Weimar  and  Naumburg,  mol- 
any  longer  to  folfil  the  duties  of  his  imperial  titudes  were  slaughtered,  and  a  still  greater 
functions  as  emperor  of  Germany,  he  owea  it  to  number  made  prisoners.  The  duke  of  Bruns- 
his  principles  to  renounce  a  dignity  which  was  wick  himself  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the 
▼aluable  in  his  eyes  only  whilst  he  was  able  to  entire  loss  did  not  foil  short  of  40,000  men ; 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  electors,  princes,  and  while  that  of  the  French,  if  their  ovm  account 
other  states  of  the  empire;  and  that,  considering  may  be  credited,  v?as  below  5000.  Further 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  as  having  dis-  resistance  seemed  not  to  be  thoueht  of.  Erfiirt, 
solved  the  ties  that  united  him  to  the  Germanic  Magdeburg,  Stettin,  Leipsic,  and  Spandau,  son 
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icndereil  almost  on  the  first  summons;  and  on  and  became  general.  It  would  exceed  the  limits 

the  35th  of  October  the  marshals  Davoust  and  of  this  summary  to  follow  the  official  accounts 

Augereau  entered  Berlin.  of  the  operations ;  but  they  assert  that  all  the 

From  Berlin  the  French  emperor  issued  a  de-  attempts  of  the  French  cavalry  to  break  the  Rus- 

cree^  dated  20th  November,  1806,  interdictii^  sian  columns  were  defeated.     <  In  vain,  says 

all  commerce  and  correspondence  between  the  Benningsen, '  did  the  emperor  of  France  lavish 

countries  under  his  government  and  the  islands  his  last  resources ;  in  vain  did  he  endeavour  to 

of  Great  Britain,  which  he  declared  to  be  in  a  excite  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  and  sacrifice 

state  of  blockade;  denouncing  all  English  pro-  so  great  a  part  of  his  army :  the  bravery  and 

perty  as  lawful  prize ;  and  aU  vessels  touching  persevering  courage  of  the  Russians  withstood 

at  any  port  in  England,  or  any  English  colony,  all  his  efibrts,  and  snatched  from  him  a  victory 

were  excluded  firom  the  harbours  of  France,  or  which  had  long  remained  doubtful.'    At  mi^ 

the  countries  under  its  control.    This  was  vin-  night  the  Russians  remained  masters  of  the  field 

dicated  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  for  the  flagrant  of  battle;  but  in  the  morning  retreated,  and 

violations  of  the  laws  of  maritime  neutrality  by  the  French  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Eylau. 
Great  Britain;  and,  extravagant  as  the  terms  of  the        After  this  the  armies  of  France  and  Russia 

decree  might  seem,  its  efiects  were  severely  felt  remained,  for  a   considerable  time,   inactive. 

After  the  dreadful  defeat  of  Jena,  the  kmg  of  Warlike  operations,  however,  continued  in  Swed- 

Prussia  had  retired  to  Koningsberg,  where  he  was  ish  Pomerania,  where,  after  a  number  of  actions 

actively  employed  in  collecting  the  scattered  and  fought  witli  various  success,  the  Swedes  were  at 

feeble  remains  of  his  forces.    In  the  mean  time  last  driven  into  Stralsund.    In  the  month  of 

the  French,  under  Jerome  Buonaparte,  made  April  a  division  of  the  French  army  commenced 

themselves  masters  of  Silesia,  and  the  barrier,  the  siege  of  Dantzic ;  and  the  bouses  of  the 

which  seemed  to  have  wholly  separated  France  suburbs  were  destroyed  to  the  value  of  9,000,000 

and  Russia,  was  now  broken  down.    On  this  of  livres ;  the  damsu;es  occasioned  in  the  city 

the  emperor  Alexander  resolved  to  make  a  grand  itself,  by  the  cannonade  and  bombardment,  were 

effort  to  protect  his  own  dominions,  as  well  as  estimated  at  12,000,000.  The  Russians,  notwith- 

to  support  the  thpne  of  Prussia.  While  marshals  standing  their  assumed  victory  at  Eylau,  could 

Davoust  and  Lasnes  entered  Prussian  Poland,  never  make  an  effort  for  the  relief  of  this  city ; 

a  large  force  was  collecting  in  different  parts  of  which,  on  the  28th  of  May,  surrendered  to  the 

the  Russian  empire,  and  began  to  move  towards  French  by  capitulation, 
the  frontier.  The  fiital  day  at  length  arrived  which  vns  to 

The  Russians,  having  crossed  the  Vistula  on  decide  the  mighty  contest.  That  day  was  the 
ihe  26th  November,  met  the  French  advanced  14tb  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
posts,  which  finding  themselves  unequal  to  resist,  Marengo.  Having  put  his  soldiers  in  mind  of 
they  repassed  that  river;  and  two  days  after,  the  this  circumstance,  the  emperor  Napoleon  pre- 
dukc  or  Berg,  with  a  division  of  the  French  army,  pared  for  an  attack  on  the  Russian  position  at 
entered  Warsaw.  About  a  month  after  the  forces  Friedland.  The  battle  did  not  commence  till 
of  these  two  great  powers  came  into  contact  in  half  past  five  in  tlie  evening,  when  marshal  Ney 
the  batde  of  Pultusk.  The  Russian  general  and  general  Marchand  advanced,  while  general 
Benningsen,  having  taken  a  position  at  this  Bisson's  division  supported  their  left  The  Rus- 
place,  was  attacked  by  the  French  on  the  26th  sians  attempted  to  turn  marshal  Ney  with  several 
December,  led  on  by  marshals  Davoust  and  regiments  of  cavalry,  preceded  by  a  numerous 
Lasnes,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  body  of  Cossacks,  But  general  Latour  Mauberg 
emperor  of  France.  Davoust,  with  10,000  men,  immediately  formed  his  division  of  dragoons,, 
fell  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Russians ;  at  the  and,  advancing  to  the  right  at  full  gallop,  repelled 
same  time  the  attack  on  their  right  was  extremely  their  charge.  In  the  mean  while  general  Victor 
impetuous,  and  conducted  by  Napoleon  in  per-  ordered  a  battery  of  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  tabe 
son.  The  conflict  was  extremely  obstinate,  and  placed  in  the  front  of  his  centre ;  and  general  Sum- 
continued  till  night.  The  enemy  was  certainly  mermont  having  caused  it  to  be  moved  about400' 
repulsed ;  but  the  French  and  Russian  accounts  paces  forward,  the  Russians  sustained  a  dreadful 
are  extremely  contradictory.  Both  sides  laid  loss  from  its  fire.  The  different  movements  which 
claim  to  the  victory,  but  neither  gained  ground,  were  made  to  effect  a  diversion  proved  useless. 
The  loss  was  unquestionably  great;  and,  from  Several  columns  of  the  Russian  infantry  attacked 
subsequent  circumstances,  it  appears  to  have  the  right  of  marshal  Ney's  division,  but  were 
been  nearly  equal.  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  driven  into  the 

On  reaching  Eylau  the  Russian  commander  Alle,  in  which  river  several  thousands  found 
sent  general  Marcoff  to  take  possession  of  tlie  their  death.  While  Ney  advanced  to  the  ravins 
town,  and  a  sanguinary  conflict  again  ensued  which  surrounds  the  town  of  Friedland,  the 
between  his  corps  and  several  columns  of  the  Russian  imperial  guards  made  an  impetuous 
enemy.  The  Russians,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  attack  on  his  left.  This  corps  was  for  a  momen. 
made  themselves  master  of  the  town  on  the  7th  shaken ;  but  general  Dupont's  division,  whics 
of  February,  1807;  but  the  French  advanced  in  formed  the  right  of  the  reserve,  marched  agains 
such  force  that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.  In  the  guards,  and  routed  them  with  dr&idful 
consequence  of  this  reverse  general  Benningsen  slaughter.  The  Russians  then  drew  several  rein- 
ordered  another  division  to  advance,  which,  forcements  from  their  centre,  and  other  corps  of 
marching  in  three  colunms,  bore  down  all  oppo-  reserve,  to  defend  Friedland;  but,  in  defiance 
sition,  and  retook  Eylau  by  assault.  of  all  their  efforts,  the  town  was  forced,  and  its 

On  the  following  day  the  action  was  renewed,  streets  covered  with   dead  bodies      At   thia 
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moment  the  centre  of  the  French,  commanded  a  dWision.    There  were  individuab,  hownrcr 

by  marshal  Lasnes,  %Ta9  attacked ;  but  the  Rus-  who  expressed  tlieir  dissatisfaction  on  very  op- 

sians  could  make  no  impression.     This  sangui-  posite  grounds.    Mr.  Whitbread,  in  the  com* 

naiy  contest  was  decided  chiefly  by  the  bayonet,  mons,  in  a  masterly  speech,  declared,  that  wu, 

and  the  result  was  the  total  defeat  of  the  Rus-  eternal  war,  ought  not  to  be  waged  for  Sicily  aod 

sians.  The  carnage  that  now  ensued  was  dreadful.  Dalmatia ;  and  he  moved  an  amendment,  expres- 

According  to  the  French  bulletins,  the  Russians  sive  of  the  hope  entertained  by  the  house,  thii 

left  from  15,000  to  18,000  dead  on  the  field,  and  his  majesty  would  make  every  arrangement,  con- 

the  number  does  not  appear  to  be  greatly  exag-  sistent  with  honor,  for  the  restoration  of  peace, 

gerated.  But  it  is  difficult  to  give  implicit  credit  Lord   Yarmouth  declared  his  firm  conviction, 

to  their  relations,  when  they  state  their  own  loss  that  the  negociakion  would  have  been  brought  to 

at  no  more  than  500  killed,  and  6000  wounded,  a  %vorab1e  conclusion  had  it  not  been  for  the 

The  French  took  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  a  melancholy  event  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox. 
great  number  of  caissons,  and  several  standards.        On  the  20th  of  February  lord  Howick  inti- 

This  sanguinary  action  was  followed  by  an  in-  mated  his  intention  of  preparing  some  additional 

terview  between  the  emperors  of  France  and  and  very  necessary  clauses  for  insertion  in  the 

Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  7th  of  mutiny  bill.    By  the  Irish  mutiny  act,  passed  in 

July,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  1793,  Catholics  were  allowed  to  hold  any  rank 

Tilsit  between  France  and  Russia,  and  a  few  in  the  army  under  that  of  general  on  the  staff  ic 

days  afterwards  between  France  and  Prussia.  Ireland,  though  in  Great  Britain  they  were  dis- 

The  principal  articles  were,  that  a  part  of  the  qualified  to  serve  under  severe  pentuties;  thus 

Prussian  dominions,  especially  on  tne  eastern  being  deemed  by  law  worthy  of  trust  in  one  part 

side  of  the  Elbe,  should  be  annexed  to  the  new  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  unworthy  in  ano- 

kingdom  of  Westphalia.    Those  parts  which  had  ther.    This  anomaly  it  was  the  object  of  lord 

been  wrested  from  Poland,  and  become  subject  Howick  to  remedy,  by  making  the  provisions  of 

to  Prussia,  were  ceded  to  the  king  of  Saxony,  the  Irish  act  general.     But  on  the  5th  of  March 

under  the  title  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  a  his  lordship,  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  clanses, 

free  communication  with  Saxony  by  a  military  moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  enabling  his  majesty 

road  through  the  king  of  Prussia's  dominions,  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  all  his  sah- 

The  city  of  Dantzic,  with  a  surrounding  territory  jects,  in  his  naval  and  military  forces,  on  thei* 

of  two  leagues,  was  restored  to  independence,  taking  the  prescribed  oath  of  allegiance ;  for  to 

The  navigation  of  the  Vistula  was  to  be  free,  grant  this  privilege  to  Catholics  and  deny  it  tc 

Russia  acknowledged  Joseph  Buonaparte  and  his  Protestants,  would  have  been  manifently  unjast. 

brother  Louis,  as  kings  ot  Naples  and  Holland,  It  might  be  thought  that  a  law  so  salutary  and 

and  Jerome  as  king  of  Westphalia.    Tlie  em-  equitable  would  sufficiently  recomniend  itself  by 

peror  of  all  the  Russias  also  acknowledged  the  its  mere  statement ;   yet  the  motion  of  loid 

confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Howick  was  enforced  with  all  the   wisdom  and 

The  French  emperor  also  i^reed  to  accept  the  eloquence  of  an  accomplished  statesman.  Mr. 
mediation  of  the  emperor  of  Kussia,  in  order  to  Percival,  late  attorney-general,  immediately  rase 
negociate  and  conclude  a  peace  with  Orcat  Bri-  to  resist,  what  he  styled  one  of  the  most  das- 
tain,  under  the  condition,  however,  that  this  me-  gerous  measures  that  had  ever  been  submitted 
diation  should  be  accepted  by  England  within  a  to  the  judgment  of  the  legislature.  Our  ancient 
month  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  and  venerable  establishment,  he  contended, 
Tilsit.  By  secret  articles  of  this  treaty,  the  ports  could  only  be  preserved  by  making  a  stand 
of  Prussia,  as  well  as  of  Dantzic,  were  to  be  against  every  fresh  attempt  at  innovation,  which, 
shut  against  the  vessels  and  trade  of  Great  Bri-  if  encouraged,  would  not  stop  short  of  abolishing 
tain ;  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  emperor  all  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had  tbooght 
of  Russia  was  not  Dound  by  the  same  condition,  necessary  to  enact  in  defence  of  our  religion. 
By  another  secret  article,  Russia  had  consented  Hie  present  question  was  simply,  whether  the 
to  cede  Corfu  and  the  Seven  Islands  as  an  ap-  legislature  were  prepared  to  give  up  the  l^tet- 
pendage  to  France.  In  the  month  of  August  a  tant  ascendancy  m  Ireland?  This  measure  was, 
Russian  officer,  attended  by  French  commis-  indeed,  but  a  part  of  the  principle  of  innovation 
sioners,  arrived  there;  and, having  convened  the  which  was  gradually  increasing;  and  these  ap- 
senate,  opened  a  despatch  from  the  emperor  proaches  were  for  more  dangerous  than  if  it  were 
Alexander,  in  which  his  imperial  migesty  de-  to  come  forward  at  once  in  all  its  frightful  mag- 
clared  that  he  renounced  all  the  rights  which  he  nitude ;  and,  what  might  be  at  first  denied  by  the 
possessed  in  quality  of  protector  of  the  Seven  vrisdom  of  parliament,  would  be  ultimately  ex- 
Islands,  and  ceded  mem  to  his  majesty  the  em-  torted  from  its  weakness.  Such  was  the  natnre 
peror  of  the  French  and  king  of  Itsdy.  The  king  of  the  alarm  sounded  in  parliament ;  and  the 
of  Sweden  refiised  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  spirit  of  bigotry  instantly  awoke  from  its  slumber, 
Tilsit.  and  answered  to  the  call.    After  an  animated 

In  December  1806  the  new  parliament  was  debate  an  early  day  was  fixed  for  the  second 

opened,  and  the  great  measure  of  the  abolition  reading  of  the  bill.    This,  howerer,  was  twice 

or  the  Slave  Trade  finally  accomplished.  postponed;  and    on   the  18th  of  March  lord 

On  the  5th  of  January  the  papers  relative  to  llowick  gave  notice,  that  the  bill  was  not  la- 
the late  negociation  were  taken  into  considera-  tended,  under  the  Pfesent  circumstances,  to  be 
tion  in  parliament.  The  conduct  of  government  proceeded  upon.  These  circumstances  were  of 
was  ably  vindicnted  by  the  cliiefs  of  administra-  a  nature  so  singular,  as  to  requixe  a  paiticular 
tion  in  both  houses,  and  addresses  voted  without  elucidation. 
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Od  the  4th  of  February,  a  despatch  was  re-  tice  of  his  resolution  to  resign  office,  with  a  view 
ceived  from  the  duke  of  Bedford,  lord-lieutenant  to  oppose  the  bill.  But  tlie  king  refused  to  ac- 
of  Ireland,  staling,  that  a  disposition  had  been  cept  nis  resignation ;  and  mentioned  in  strong 
manifested  by  the  Irish  Catholics  to  prosecute  terms  his  surprise  at  the  extent  of  the  proposition 
their  claims  by  petition  to  parliament.  Desirous  made  in  the  house  of  commons,  after  his  decla- 
to  preTent  au  application  so  unseasonable,  and  ration  to  lord  Howick.  On  the  same  day  lord 
at  the  same  time  to  assure  the  Catholics  of  their  Grenville  was  informed  by  the  king,  in  a  manner 
Ikyorable  disposition,  an  answer  to  the  despatch  which  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken,  that  to 
of  the  lord-lieutenant  was  prepared  by  ministers,  those  parts  of  the  bill  which  went  beyond  the 
stating  their  intention  relative  to  the  mutiny  bill,  limits  of  the  act  of  1793,  he  could  not  be  in- 
a  copy  of  which  was  transmitted  to  the  king,  duced  to  give  his  consent.  Lord  Sidmouth 
accompanied  by  a  cabmet  minute.  To  this  pro-  therefore  prudently  advised  them  to  modify  the 
position  the  king  expressed  a  strong  dissent ;  bill,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  free  it  from  objec- 
and,  upon  receiving  his  disapproval,  the  cabinet,  tions  evidently  insuperable.  And  lord  Grenville, 
on  the  10th  of  February,  made  a  respectful  re-  with  the  concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  respect- 
presentation  of  the  grounds  of  policy  and  priu-  fully  apprised  the  king  of  the  misconception  that 
ciple  upon  which  the  measure  in  question  was  had  prevailed,  and  their  present  purpose  to  mo- 
founded.  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  was  president  dify  the  measure,  so  as  to  confine  it  precisely 
of  the  council,  had  &irly  avowed  his  readiness  within  those  limits  to  which  his  majesty  under- 
to  concur  in  the  extension  of  the  Irish  act,  so  stood  himself  to  have  consented.  This  inti*- 
far  as  to  legalise  the  services  of  the  Irish  Catholic  mation  was  graciously  received  by  the  king,  who 
officers  in  England,  and  no  further.  This  he  gave  the  strongest  assurances  of  his  conviction, 
had  made  known  to  the  king  on  being  ques-  that  the  intentions  of  the  ministers  towards  him 
tioned  by  him,  acknowledging,  that  there  was  no  were  perfectly  honorable.  It  was  thus  hoped 
alternative  but  to  repeal  the  Irish  act,  or  make  it  that  the  difficulty  was  got  over,  and  tliat  minis- 
operative  in  England.  In  consequence  of  this  ters  would  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  bill, 
.>pioion  corroborated  by  the  lord  chancellor,  who  modified  so  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all  parties ; 
described  the  measure  as  merely  a  corollary  from  but,  most  unaccountably,  at  a  subsequent  cabinet 
the  Irish  act,  the  king  replied  to  the  cabinet  meeting  held  on  the  15th  of  March,  to  which 
minute,  that,  adverting  to  what  had  taken  place  neither  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  president, 
in  1793,  he  would  not  prevent  his  ministers  from  nor  the  lord  chief  justice  were  summoned,  a  re- 
submitting to  the  consideration  lof  parliament  sohition  was  taken  to  abandon  the  measure  alto- 
the  proposed  clauses  in  the  mutiny  bill ;  but  ^ther.  Nor  was  this  the  only,  or  the  principal 
thought  it  necessary  to  declare,  that  he  could  not  indiscretion.  A  minute  was  transmitted  to  the 
go  one  step  fiirther ;  and  trusted  that  this  reluc-  king,  who  now  conceived  that  an  amicable  and 
tance  and  concession  would  secure  him  from  final  explanation  had  taken  place,  announcing 
being  distressed  by  any  future  proposal  con-  the  relinquishment  of  the  measure;  but  at  the 
nected  with  the  Catholic  question.  Under  this  same  time  asserting  their  right  and  intention  to 
frail  and  limited  sanction,  nevertheless,  the  ma-  avow  their  opinions  in  parliament  respecting 
jority  of  the  cabinet  transmitted  a  despatch  to  their  withdrawment  of  the  bill,  and  in  all  fu- 
Ireland,  exciting  expectations  far  beyond  the  ture  discussions  relating  to  the  Catholic  ques- 
letter  of  the  act  of  1793,  not  only  by  removing  tion  ;  and  also  to  submit  for  his  majesty's 
the  bar  to  higher  military  advancement,  but  ex-  decision,  from  time  to  time,  such  advice  respect- 
tending  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  the  navy,  and  iug  Ireland  as  the  course  of  circumstances  and 
imparting  the  same  privileges  to  English  Frotes-  the  interests  of  the  empire  stiould  require* 
tant  dissenters.  This  superfluous  declaration  of  rights  which 

Lord  Sidmouth,  on  being  apprised  of  the  im-  had   never  been  controverted,  excited    in  the 

port  of  the  new  clauses  introduced  into  the  bill,  breast  of  the  king  the  greatest  uneasiness.      He 

plainly  declared  the  necessity  he  should  feel  of  began  to  think  that  the  question  was  never  to  be 

opposing  the  measure  in  parliament ;  and,  in  a  at  rest,  and  that  he  was  to  remain  perpetually 

cabinet  council  held  on  the  1st  of  March,  he  exposed  to  a  recurrence  of   importunity  and 

stated  his  conviction,  that  the  extent  of  it  was  anxiety.    The  royal  answer,  unadvisedly  given, 

not  understood  by  the  king.    Lord  Grenville,  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  at  the  parliamen- 

however,  expressing  an  opposite  opinion,  it  was  tary  avowals  which  the  ministers  supposed  to  be 

proposed  by  lord  Howick  to  transmit  to  his  necessary.      It  declared,  that  his  majesty  would 

majesty  a  copy  of  the  clauses  in  question,  whicli  never  consent  to  any  farther  concessions ;  and 

was  done  on  the  following  day,  accompanied  by  demanded  from  ministers  a  positive  and  written 

a  despatch  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  same  assurance,  that  he  should  never  again  be  dis- 

tenor.    These  documents  were  returned  without  tressed  by  a  recurrence  to  this  subject.      With 

comment;  but  on  the  4th  of  March  the  king,  regard  to  a  demand  of  this  nature,  there  could 

having  previously  conferred  with  lord  Sidmouth,  be   no  hesitation ;  and  it  was  in  dutiful  terms 

declarea  to  lord  Howick,  at  an  audience  held  represented  to  the  king,  that  those  who  were 

after  the  levee,  his  dislike  and  disapprobation  of  entrusted  by  him  with  the  administration  of  the 

the  measure,  without  however,  in  express  words,  affiiirs  of  his  extensive  empire,  were  bound  by 

withdrawing  the  consent  which  he  had  already  by  every  obligation  to  submit,  without  reserve, 

given.  The  ministers,  therefore,  still  acted  under  the  best  advice  they  could  frame  to  meet  the  exi- 

a  delusion,  and  the  obnoxious  bill  was  ordered  to  genctes  of  the  times;  and  that  the  situation  of 

be  read  a  second  time  on  the  12th  of  March.  of  Ireland  constituted  the  most  formidable  part 

During  this  interval  lord  Sidmouth  gave  no-  of  the  present  difficulties. 
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On   the  day  succeeding  this   communication  resarded  as  a  forced  an&  reluctant  union*  Tbe 

his  majesty,  with  the  most  gracious  expressions  f  ubsequent  conduct  of  the  princess  wis  &r  from 

of  his  satisfaction  in  regard  to  every  other  part  of  being  so  discreet  and  guarded  as  was  requisite, 

their  conduct,  announc^  his  intention  of  making  under  circumstances  which  required  on  her  put 

a  change  of  ministers ;  and  on  the  18th  of  March  more  than  ordinary  prudence.    In  consequeQce 

lord  Howick  was  authorised  to  notify  this  inten-  of  representations  made  to  bis  royal  higtiDess, 

tion  to  parliament.    On  the  25th  of  March  his  and  by  him  to  the  king,  a  committee  of  couiicil 

majesty  s  pleasure  was  signified,  that  the  mem-  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  against 

bers  of  the  present  administration  should  deliver  her,   consisting  of  the  law  lordsy  Enkine  and 

np  their  seals  of  office.  Ellenborough,  with  other  distinguished  pens. 

Before  the  end  of  March  a  new  administra-  Their  report  acquitted  the  princess  of  serious 
tion  was  formed.  At  the  head  of  the  treasury,  culpability,  though  it  admitted,  as  the  eridenoe 
after  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty  years,  subjoined  but  too  plainly  proved,  that  her  con- 
was  for  the  second  time  placed  the  duke  of  Port-  duct  was  liable  to  the  imputation  of  lerity  ind 
land,  now  ftom  age  ana  infirmity  regarded  as  a  indiscretion. 

cypher  in  office,  &e  efficient  power  residing  in        On  the  27th  of  April  1807  the  parliament  was 
Mr.  Percival  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  prorogued  by  commission,  and  dissolved  oo  the 
Lord  Eldon  resumed  the  great  seal ;  the  earl  of  29th.    It  was  not  surprising  that,  on  the  geaeial 
Westmoreland  the  privy-seal ;  the  earl  of  Cam-  election  which  succeeded  &e  dissolution  of  par- 
den  was  made  president  of  the  council ;  lord  liament,  the  cry  of  *  no  Popery,'  and  '  the  danger 
Mulgrave  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admi-  of  the  church,'  was  made  use  uf  for  political  pui- 
ralty;  the  earl  of  Chatham  master  of  the  ordnance;  poses,  and  was  found  capable  of  inflaming  the 
lords  Castlereagb,  Hawkesbury,  and  Mr.  Can-  minds  of  the  multitude, 
ning,  were  the  secretaries  for  the  war,  home,  and        It  will  be  necessary  now  to  revert  back  a  little 
foreign  departments :  Mr.  Robert  Dundas  pre-  in  our  narrative,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  some 
sided  at  the  India  board ;  Mr.  George  Rose  was  very  important  military  and  naval  occurrences 
made  treasurer  of  the  navy;  Sir  James  Pulteney  which  took  place  during  the  year  1807,  and  in 
secretary  at  war ;    Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  and  Sir  which  England  bore  a  conspicuoiA  part. 
Thomas  Plumer,  attorney  and  solicitor-generals.        The  emperor  of  Russia  having  refused  to  ratify 
and  the  duke  of  Richmond  succeeded  the  duke  the  treaty  of  D'Oubril,  general  Sebastiani  was 
of  Bedford  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  sent  to  Constantinople  with  a  commission  from 

Both  houses  were  at  first  adjourned  to  the  8th  the  French  government,  to  induce  the  Sublime 

of  April,  when  lords  Grenville  and  Howick  en-  Porte  to  declare  war  against  Russia ;   in  conse- 

tered  into  ample  explanations  respecting  the  quence  of  which  an  edict  was  issued  prohibiting 

causes  of  the  late  change  in  administration ;  and  Russian  ships  of  war  the  passage  of  the  Darda- 

Mr.  Brand,  member  for   the  county  of  Herts,  nelles :    when  the  British  squadron,  under  Sir 

moved,  *  That  it  was  contrary  to  the  first  duties  John  Duckworth,  received  orders  to  force  that 

of  the  confidential  servants  of  the  crown  to  re-  passage,  which  he  accomplished,  and  presented 

strain  themselves,  by  any  pledge,  express  or  im-  riimself  in  hostile  array  before  Constantinople, 

plied,  from  offering  to  the  king  any  advice  that  On  the  20th  of  February  one  of  the  Turkish 

the  course  of  circumstances  may  render  neces-  ministers  came  on  board,  professing  an  earnest 

sary  for  the  welfare  and  security  of  any  part  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  sultan  of  giving  satis- 

his  extensive  empire.'    Mr.  Percival  freely  ad-  faction ;  but  the  demand  of  the  British  admiral 

mitted  the  proposition  as  true  in  the  abstract,  but  was  no  less  tnan  the  delivery  of  all  the  ships  of 

contended  that  it  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  wai  belonging  to  the  Porte.    The  negociation 

with  circumstances.    Mr.  Canning  declared,  that  continued  till  the  27th,  and  this  interval  was  dili- 

this  was  the  first  instance  since  the  time  of  king  gently  employed  by  the  Turks,  under  the  direo- 

Charles  I.  that  a  sovereign  had  been  judged  at  tion  of  French  engineers,  in  erecting  batteries  on 

the  bar  of  that  house.    The  house  at  length  divi-  both  sides  of  the  long  and  narrow  strait    The 

ded,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Osborne  for  the  order  English  admiral,  now  finding  himself  out-roan- 

of  the  day ;  in  favor  of  which  the  numbers  were  oeuvred  even  by  Turkish  artiBce,  thought  only  of 

258  against  222  voices.  retreat ;  and  weighing  anchor  on  the  1st  of  March 

Two  days  after  Mr.  Lyttleton  moved  a  resolu-  he  succeeded  in  forcing  his  passage  through  the 

tion  in  the  house  of  commons,  at  the  close  of  a  straits,  though  not  widiout  mcurring  the  most 

short  and  able  speech, '  That  this  house  consider-  imminent  peril.    The  castles  of  Sestos  and  Aby- 

ing  a  firm  and  efficient  administration  as  neces-  dos,  salut^  him  with  the  fire  of  vast  blocks  of 

sary  at  the  present  crisis,  feels  deep  regret  at  marble,  one  of  which,  weighing  800  lbs.,  cut  in 

the  late  change  in  his  majesty's  councils.    But  two  the  main-mast  of  the  Windsor  man  of  war. 

the  first  division  was  decisive ;  and  after  a  vehe-  The  only  effect  produced  by  this  attempt  wu 

ment  debate  the  order  of  the  day  was  carried  by  to  confirm  the  influence  of  France  at  the  Porte. 
244  against  198  voicev  But  another  attempt  on  the  Ottoman  power 

In  these  contentions  the  prince  of  Wales  did  was  more  successful.  On  the  5th  of  March  a 
not  appear  to  take  any  interest ;  since  the  de-  force  of  about  5000  men  was  sent  from  Messina, 
cease  of  Mr.  Fox,  indeed,  his  communications  under  the  command  of  general  Fraser,  of  which, 
with  the  late  ministers  were  believed  to  be  much  on  the  16th  a  part  anchored  to  the  westward  of 
less  frequent  and  cordial.  The  marriage  of  this  Alexandria ;  and  the  troops  having  taken  pos- 
great  personage  had,  from  causes  imperfectly  session  of  the  castle  of  Aboukir,  and  the  cut  he- 
developed,  proved  very  unhappy ;  and  an  early  tween  lakes  Maadie  and  Mareotis^  Alesandria 
separation  had  followed  what  was  at  the  time  capitulated  on  the  20th. 
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Ou  the  37th  general  Ftaser  detached  a  body  amount  to  11,000  rank  and  file;  the  object  now 
of  IMX)  men  to  take  possession  of  Rosetta;  but  intended  being  the  reduction  of  the  whole  pro- 
their  commander  incautiously  marching  into  the  vince  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
town,  without  previous  examination,  the  troops  On  the  28th  of  June  the  united  force,  to  the 
receiTed  so  brisk  a  fire  from  the  roofe  and  win-  number  of  1800  men,  was  landed  about  thir^f 
dows,  that,  after  the  loss  of  300  killed  and  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Buenos  Ayres;  and, 
wounded,  ^ey  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  to  after  a  fatiguing  march,  the  different  divisions 
Aboukir.  Another  corps  of  about  2500,  under  assembled  in  the  suburbs.  On  the  morning  of  July 
general  Stewart,  was  now  sent  to  erect  batteries  5th  a  general  attack  was  ordered,  each  corps  to 
against  the  place ;  and,  as  a  succour  of  Mame-  enter  by  the  streets  opposite  to  it,  and  all  with 
lukes  was  expected  by  the  British,  lieutenant-  unloaded  muskets.  The  greatest  intrepidity  was 
colonel  Macleod  was  detached  to  seize  a  post  in  displayed  in  the  attempt  to  execute  this  plan, 
order  to  fiunlitate  their  junction.  Many  days  which  was  so  &r  successful  that  two  strong  posts 
passed  in  fruitless  expectation ;  at  length  a  great  were  gained  in  the  town,  bu<  at  the  expense  of  2500 
number  of  vessels  were  descried  sailing  down  the  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  the  fire 
Nile,  which  were  not  doubted  to  contain  a  re-  from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  every  advan- 
inforcement  to  the  enemy  from  Cairo.  Orders  tageous  position,  upon  the  exposed  and  defence- 
were  immediately  sent  to  colonel  Macleod  to  re-  less  troops,  having  been  most  murderous, 
turn  from  his  position ;  but  they  were  unfortu-  On  the  following  morning  general  Linieres 
oately  intercepted,  and  his  detachment  was  cut  sent  a  letter  to  the  English  commander,  offering 
off.  General  Stewart  retreated,  fighting  all  the  to  give  up  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  this  bloody 
way,  to  Alexandria ;  and  this  attempt  on  Rosetta  rencounter,  and  also  all  those  made  with  general 
cost  1000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Beresford,  if  he  would  desist  from  any  fiirther 
A  formidable  force  of  the  enemy  now  approach-  attack,  and  withdraw  the  British  armament  from 
ing  Alexandria,  the  inhabitants  of  whicn  were  La  Plata;  intimating,  that  such  was  the  exaspe- 
also  disaffected,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  by  general  ration  of  the  populace,  he  could  not  answer  for 
Fraser,  offering  immediately  to  quit  Egypt  with  the  safety  of  the  prisoners  if  offensive  operations 
his  army  on  condition  that  the  British  prisoners  were  persisted  in.  Whitelocke,  influenced,  as 
should  be  liberated,  which  was  readily  agreed  to,  he  said,  by  this  consideration,  and  reflecting  on 
and  on  the  23d  of  September  the  troops  sailed  the  little  advantage  to  be  obtained  from  the  pos 
for  Sicily.  session  of  a  country  absolutely  hostile,  agreed  to 

Reinforcements,  under  the  command  of  gene-  the  proposal.    On  his  return  home  he  was  tried 

ral  Sir  Samuel  Achmuty  and  admiral  Stirling,  by  a  court-martial,  whose  sentence  was, '  that  he 

having  landed  in  the  month  of  January  near  be  cashiered,  and  declared  totally  unfit  and  un- 

Monte  Video,  the  general  resolved  to  make  an  worthy  to  serve  his  majesty  in  any  military  capa- 

attempt  on  that  place ;  and  on  January  the  18th  city  whatever.'    In  balance  of  these  disasters,  the 

commenced  the  siege.    The  works  were  found  Dutch  island  of  Cura^oa  was  early  in  the  year 

strong,  and  were  ably  defended ;  but,  a  practica-  1807  reduced  by  a  small  squadron  under  the 

ble  breach  being  made  on  the  2d  of  Februanry  it  command  of  captain  Brisbane, 
was  resolved  no  longer  to  delay  an  assault  This       The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  22d  of 

was  effected  ocfore  day  break  on  the  next  mom-  June  1807.    The  address  from  the  throne  was 

ing ;  and  after  aseveie  action,  in  which  560  of  the  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  manifesto  against  a  party 

assailants  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  more  in  the  state,  and  it  therefore  was  not  to  be  ex- 

than  double  that  number  of  tlie  defenders,  every  pected  that  it  should  pass  without  animadversion, 

thing  was  carried  except  the  citadel,  which  soon  Accordingly,  in  the  house  of  lords,  lord  Fortescue 

after  surrendered.  The  general,  in  his  despatches  moved  an  amendment,  strongly  censuring  the 

mentions  a  circumstance  highly  to  the  credit  of  measure  of  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the 

his  troops,  as  well  as  of  their  commander,  that  reasons  which  the  new  ministers  had  offered  for 

'  eariy  in  the  morning  the  town  was  quiet,  and  its  justification,  which  upon  a  division  was  re- 

the  women  were  peaceably  walking  the  streets.'  jected  by  a  majority  of  160  to  sixty-seven.    A 

The  prizes  captured  here  were  fifty-seven  West  similar  amendment,  moved  in  the  house  of  com- 

ludiamen    and   merchantmen,  besides  several  mons  by  lord  Howick,  was  negatived  by  350  to 

gun-boats  and  armed  vessels.  155 ;  and  a  subsequent  motion  of  enquiry  into 

About  this  time  the  ministry  resolved  to  send  the  state  of  the  nation  was  negatived  by  322  to 

out  an  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  the  whole  136  voices.    In  consequence  of  the  distracted 

province  of  Chili.    For  this  purpose  a  force  of  state  of  Ireland,  bills  were  now  moved  for  by 

4200  men  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  secretary  to  the  lord-lieute- 

brigadier-general  Crawford,  which  sailed  in  the  nant,  for  the  suppression  of  insurrection  in  that 

end  of  October  1 806,  accompanied  by  a  naval  country,  and  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  the 

force  under  admiral  Murray.    Intelligence  of  the  peace.    Their  necessity  was  admitted  by  Mr. 

re-capture  of  Buenos  Ayres,  however,  having  Grattan.    Lord  CasUereagh  at  this  time  brought 

been  received,  an  order  was  afterwards  despatch-  forward  in  the  commons  a  new  military  plan, 

ed  for  the  expedition  to  change  its  object,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to  augment  the  regular 

proceed  to  the  river  La  Plata.  army  from  the  militia,  and  to  supply  the  defi- 

General  Whitelocke  had   in  the  mean  time  ciencfes  accruing  to  the  latter  by  a  supplemen- 

been  nominated  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  tary  militia.  A  bill  sent  up  from  the  lower  house, 

forces  in  South  America,  and,  leaving  England  in  against  granting  reversions  of  offices,  was,  on  a 

March,  took  with  him   an  adiitional  force  of  division  of  fifteen  peers  to  nine,  ordered  to  be 

1630  rocHi  making  the  British  in  that  quarter  read  a  second  time  that  day  three  months.  This, 
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however,  was  acoompttiued  by  a  strong  protest  to  onr  force.    It  consisted  of  eigbtcen  ahipi  of 

On  the  14th  of  August  the  parliament  was  pro-  the  line ;  one  of  ninety-six,  tvro  of  eighty-four, 

rogoed  by  conmission.  tweWe  of  seventy-four,  and  three  of  tixty-foui 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  an  affair  arose,  guns ;  fifteen  frigates,  five  brigs,  and  tweDty-five 

which  occasioned  a  painful  misundeistandingbe-  guu-boats;  a  force  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 

tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  emperor  of  the  French,  might  have  pro?ed  a 

America.    The  Chesapeake,  American  firigate  of  means  of  great  annoyance  to  Great  Bntain. 

forty-four  guns,  being  known  to  have  several  The  capitulation,  however,  was  not  ratified  by 

English  deserters  on  board,  representations  of  the  crown-prince ;  and  the  Danish  govemmeQ^ 

the  fact  were  made  to  the  American  secretary,  to  rejecting  e>ery  conciliatory  proposd,  issued  a 

which  no  satisfactory  answer  was  given.    Cap-  formal  declaration  of   wa*    against   Eoglaod. 

tain  Humphreys,  in  the  Leopard,  was  therefore  Notwithstanding,  however,  these  demonstrations 

ordered  to  search  the  American  vessels  for  de-  of  hostility,  the  occupation  of  iSealand  reqaihug 

serters,  a  liberty  which  was  to  be  reciprocal.  Ha-  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  Great  Britain 

ving,  on  the  28th  ofjune,  come  up  with  the  Cbesa-  could  spare  from  other  services,  the  country 

pe^,  he  sent  a  boat  with  advice  of  the  infor-  was  evacuated  according  to  the  convention;  and 

mation  which  he  had  received  concerning  the  from  that  period  the  war  with  Denmarkprodoced 

deserters,  and  of  his  orders  to  search  the  ship,  no  important  events.    The  peace  of  Tilsit  hat- 

This  being  refused  by  commodore  Barron,  the  ing  freed  the  French  emperor  from  aU  appie> 

British  commander  fired  several  shots,  to  which  hensions  in  the  north,  his  armies  entered  S[»in, 

no  attention  was  paid :  he  then  fired  a  broad-  with  threats  of  invading  Portugal,  the  autumn 

side  into  the  Chesapeake,  which  she  returned  of  this  year,  and  so  fiur  intimid^ed  the  court  of 

by  some  scattered  wot,  and,  on  receiving  a  se-  Lisbon  that  a  decree  for  shutting  the  ports  of 

cond  broadside,  immediately  struck  her  colors,  that  kingdom  against  the  ships  auid  commerce 

On  examining  the  American  frigate  the  deserters  of  Great  Britain  was  issued  22d  of  October, 

were  found ;  but  in  the  rencounter  the  Chesapeake  1 807. 

had  six  men  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded :        In  consequence  of  these  proceedings  his  Bii- 

with  the  latter  she  returned  to  port  in  a  very  tannic  majesty  deemed  it  expedient  to  send  a 

shattered  state,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  squadron  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  to  act  as 

by  the  president,  Mr.  Jefferson,  prohibiting  all  circumstances  might  render  necessary :   when 

intercourse  between  the  American  states  and  the  the  appearance  of  a  French  army  on  the  frontier 

armed  vessels  of  Great  Britain.    A  negociation  of  Pormgal  induced  the  prince  r^nt  to  sign 

was  now  long  carried  on  between  the  two  coun-  an  order  for  the  detention  of  all  British  subjects, 

tries ;  but  the  disputes  were  revived  by  circum-  and  the  sequestration  of  British  property.  This 

stances  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  decree  bears  date  November  8th,  1807 ;  but  the 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  it  event  had  been  foreseen,  and  most  of  the  British 
became  evident,  that  Denmark  could  not  long  subjects  had  previously  removed  their  effects, 
maintain  her  neutrality ;  and  the  British  ministry  Such  measures,  however,  althouah  the  effect  of 
had  strong  suspicions,  or  rather  positive  assor-  compulsion,  placed  England  and  Portugal  vir> 
ance,  that  a  naval  force  now  augmenting  in  the  tually  in  a  state  of  hostility.  Lord  Strangfoid, 
TOrts  of  that  country  was  to  be  directed  against  the  Britbh  ambassador,  demanded  his  passports; 
England.  In  every  view  of  the  subject  it  was  presented  a  final  remonstrance  against  the  con- 
thought  expedient,  in  order  to  prevent  the  duct  of  the  court  of  Lisbon ;  and,  proceeding  to 
Danish  fleet  from  fidling  into  the  hands  of  the  the  squadron  of  Sir  Sidney  Smitn,  a  rigorous 
French  government,  to  request  from  the  court  of  blockade  was  established  at  the  mout)i  of  the 
Denmark  the  temporary  deposit  of  the  Danish  Tagus.  Still  the  rapacity  of  the  French  empe* 
ships  of  the  line  in  some  of  the  British  ports,  ror  could  not  be  satisfied.  He  declared,  'that 
This  proposal  was  made  in  a  friendly  manner,  the  house  of  Braganza  should  cease  to  reign;' 
representing  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  and  the  French  army  had  entered  Portugal, 
measure,  under  the  relative  circumstances  of  the  when  lord  Strangford,  having  received  fresh  in- 
powers  of  Europe.  structions,  returned  on  the  27th  of  November  to 

To  give  weignt  to  the  application  a  naval  and  Lisbon  to  renew  negociations.    The  issue  was 

military  force,  under  admiral  Gambier  and  lord  that,  after  receiving  the  most  positive  assurances 

Cathcart,  was  sent  to  the  Baltic,  with  the  view  of  protection  from  the  British  navy,  his  royal 

of  protecting  Denmark  against  the  resentment  highness    the  prince  regent  came  to  the  reso- 

of  France  in  case  of  an  amicable  result,  or  to  lution  of  removing  the  royal  family  and  the  seat 

enforce  compliance  should  her  government  reject  of  govenm&ent  to  Brasil,  and  the  embarkation 

the  proposal.    But  the  Danish  cabinet  refused  was  so  expeditiously  performed,  that  on  the 

all  terms  of  accommodation :  and  all  the  prepare-  morning  of  the  29th  the  Portuguese  fleet  sailed 

tions  being  completed,  on  the  1st  of  September  out  of  Sie  Tagus,  having  on  board  the  prince, 

the  city  was  summoned,  and  the  offers  renewed  with  the  whole  of  the  royal  family,  together 

which  at  different  times  had  been  made  to  the  with  a  number  of  persons  attached  to  its  for- 

crown-prince  and  the  governor.    This  producing  tunes.    The  French  troops  arrived  in  the  vicinity 

no  effect,  the  bombanlment  both  from  the  land  of  Lisbon,  just  in  time  to  gain  from  the  hills 

batteries  and  the  shipping  commenced  on  the  a  view   of  the  fleet  as  it  dropped  down  the 

following  day,  and  continued  till  the  evening  of  river.    Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  a  British  soua- 

the  5th,  when  a  proposal  for  capitulating  was  dron,  accompani^  the  royal  emigraDts  to  lUo 

madp  by  the  'garrison.    On  the  following  day  de  Janeiro, 
the  Danish  navy  was  agreed  to  be  delivered  up        In   the   commencement   of    1808   AustnSf 
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hitherto  the  principal  ally  of  Great  Britaro,  hav-  beyond   the  Atlantic  had  origioated  with  the 

ing  vainly  offered  her  mediation  between  Great  prince  of  Peace,  whose  views  in  this  affair  are 

Britain  and  France,  went  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  not  fully  ascertained. 

latter.    The  month  of  February  of  this  year  was        No  sooner  had  the  intended  emigration  of  the 

also  memorable  for  the  subversion  of  the  temporal  royal  &mily  been  hinted,  than  the  Soanish  capital 

power  of  the  pope.    The  city  of  Rome  was  presented  a  scene  of  confusion  and  turbulence; 

seized  by  the  French,  and,  together  with  the  and  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  rushed  in  crowds 

whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  incorporated  to  the  road  near  the  palace  to  prevent  their 

with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  departure.     At  the  same  time  several  of  the 

The  king  of  Sweden,  engaged  in  a  war  agaiwtt  ministers  and  grandees,  who  disapproved  of  the 

Russia,  Denmark,  and  France,  magnanimously  emigration,   circulated    hand-bills  in  the  sur- 

prepared  to  repel  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  rounding  country,  stating  the  designs  of  the 

menaced  by  so  powerful  a  combination.    In  his  court.    The  night  of  the  17th  of  March  was  a 

efforts  he  was  seconded  by  the  loyalty  and  zeal  scene  of  tumult,  and  on  the  following  day  im« 

of  his  subjects ;  and  rarely  had  any  nation  af-  mense  crowds  of  people  hurried  to  Aranjuez. 

forded  a  more  striking  display  of  patriotic  enthu«  The  palace  of  the  prince  of  Peace  was  forcibly 

siasm.    But,  as  the  resources  of  his  kingdom  opened,  and  his  brother,  Don  Diego  Godoy, 

were  inadequate  to  the  contest,  the  British  go*  commandant  of  the  life-guards  arrested.    On  the 

vemment  granted    to  his  Swedish  majesty  a  19th  of  March  issued  a  royal  decree  by  which 

subsidy  of  £100,000  per  month,  and  sent  a  Charles  IV.  abdicated  the  throne  of  Spain  in 

squadron  to  the  Baltic  with  10,000  land  forces  favor  of  hu  son,  the  prince  of  Asturias;  one  of 

en  board,  under  general  Moore,  to  co-operate  the  first  acts  of  whose  sovereignty  was  the  coin 

as  circumstances  should  require.  fiscation  of  the  estates  and  property  of  Godoy^ 

The  imbecile  court  of  Spain  was  at  this  time  who  had  been  discovered  and  made  prisoner  in 
fast  hastening  to  that  state  of  internal  dissension  the  place  of  his  concealment  These  events, 
and  degradation,  which  soon  after  occasioned  the  however,  were  soon  succeeded  byacounter-revolu- 
deposition  of  the  royal  femily.  On  the  30th  of  tion.  The  duke  of  Berg,  with  the  French  army, 
October  1807  an  extraordinary  decree  or  mari-  ?iad  entered  Madrid,  and  was  in  full  possession 
festo  was  issued  by  the  king  of  Spain,  acquaint-  of  that  capital ;  when  the  two  kin^s  of  Spain, 
ing  his  subjects  that  his  life  and  crown  had  been  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  VII.  formerly  prince 
brought  into  danger  by  a  conspiracy,  of  which  of  Asturias,  with  the  whole  of  the  royal  family, 
his  son  was  the  author,  whom,  in  consequence,  and  some  of  the  principal  grandees,  were  allured 
he  had  caused  to  be  arrested.  The  foundation  ^  various  pretexts  to  ]£iyonnc,  to  meet  the 
of  this  charge  was  a  clandestine  correspondence  French  emperor.  Ferdinand  declared,  that  the 
carried  on  by  the  prince  of  Asturias  with  the  circumstances  in  which  he  assumed  the  reins  of 
French  emperor.  Through  the  interposition  of  government  dictated  the  propriety  of  the  mea- 
the  prince  of  Peace,  Godoy,  a  reconciliation  was  sure.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  proved  even- 
effected;  the  prince  of  Asturias  having  been  in-  tually  to  be  the  most  imprudent  step  he  could 
duced  to  write  penitential  letters  to  his  father  have  taken.  It  was  followed  by  terrible  com- 
and  mother.  A  treaty  was  soon  afterwards  con-  motions  throughout  the  countiy,  and  in  Madrid, 
eluded  between  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  in  particular,  the  most  dreadfol  disorders  pre* 
Spain,  the  object  of  which  was  a  partition  of  vailed.  The  French  were  insulted  daily;  nu- 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal ;  but,  in  return  for  the  merous  assemblies  were  held  by  the  populace ; 
portion  which  was  to  devolve  on  the  king  of  and  every  thing  indicated  a  dreadful  explosion. 
£truria,  his  kingdom  of  Tuscany  was  to  be  c^ed  At  length,  on  the  2d  of  May,  a  general  insurrec- 
to  Napoleon  in  quality  of  king  of  Italy.  By  a  tion  took  place.  The  grand  duke  of  Berg,  com- 
secret  convention,  French  troops  were  to  be  mander-in-chief  of  the  French  armies  in  Spain, 
admitted  into  Spain,  and  others  were  to  be  as-  in  coming  from  the  palace,  was  surrounded  by 
sembled  at  B^onne,  to  assist  in  the  conquest  the  populace,  and,  after  defending  himself  for 
of  Portugal.  Thus  a  handle  was  given  for  placing  some  time,  was  on  the  point  of  fiilling  when  he 
Spain  at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor  of  France,  was  rescued  by  his  grenadiers.    The  street  of 

The  attention  of  all  Europe  was  at  this  time  Alcala,  and  the  great  square,  were  crowded  with 
turned  towards  the  Peninsula.  A  perfect  bar-  insurgents.  The  grand  duke  flew  to  his  post, 
mony  seemed  to  reign  between  the  French  and  and  a  battalion  of  the  French,  with  some  cannon, 
Spanish  cabinets ;  and  the  popular  reports  of  the  repaired  to  the  palace.  Vollies  of  grape-shot, 
approaching  annexation  of  rortugal  and  Gib*  and  charges  of  cavalry,  cleared  the  streets  and 
raltar  to  Spain,  were  well  calculated  to  allay  the  the  square;  but,  the  insurgents  continuing  to  fire 
suspicions  which  the  entrance  of  the  French  from  the  houses,  generals  Daubrin  and  Guillot, 
armies  must  naturally  have  tended  to  excite  with  their  divisions,  broke  open  the  doors,  and 
among  the  people.  But  it  appears  that  his  all  who  were  found  in  arms  were  put  to  the 
Catholic  majesty  had  formed  tne  design  of  re-  sword.  A  body  of  the  insurgents,  in  the  mean- 
moving  the  seat  of  government  to  Mexico.  The  while,  pushed  forward  to  the  arsenal,  and  bad 
motives  which  led  to  this  project  are  enveloped  alread  v  broke  io,  when  general  Lafraen  just  ar- 
in  mystery ;  as  are  indeed  all  the  affairs  of  the  rived  m  time  to  save  the  arms  and  ammunition. 
court  of  Madrid,  from  the  period  of  the  alleged  The  loss  sustained  on  each  side  was  variously 
conspiracy  of  the  prince  of  Asturias,  till  the  represented :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
journey  of  the  royal  family  to  Bayonne.  It  having  been  very  considerable.  In  consequence 
»eems,  however,  that  the  design  of  emigrating  of  these  disorders,  the  grand  duke  of  Berg  was 
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constitated  lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom.  July,  about  midnigfaty  the  French  made  a  figorou 
At  last,  on  the  25th  of  May,  an  imperial  decree  attack  on  the  latter,  but  the  courageous  condaci 
was  issued,  declaring  the  throne  of  Spain  vacant  of  the  brave  general  Palafoz,  who  commanded, 
by  the  abdication  of  the  reigning  family,  and  with  the  valor  of  the  troops  and  armed  ioliibi- 
ordering  an  assembly  of  notables,  consisting  uf  tants,  completely  baffled  their  efforts.    Sevenl 
the  prelates,  grandees,  &c.,  to  be  held  at  Ba-  succeeding  attempts  were  equally  ineffectual; 
yonne,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  basis  of  a  and  the  enemy  is  said  to  have  lost  no  fewer  than 
new  government    This  was  communicated  to  12,000  men  in  their  various  attacks.     Bat  the 
the  council  of  Castile,  by  the  duke  of  Berg ;  most  important  transaction  took  place  in  the 
and  a  commission   was    established  for  secu-  province  of  Andalusia.      The  French  geoenl 
larising  the  lands  of  the  church.     A  spirit  of  Uupont  took  a  strong  position  on  the  heights  of 
discontent  had  long  pervaded  the  kingdom ;  but  Andujar,  near  the  banks  of  the  GuadalquiTer; 
now  the  public  exasperation  was  indescribable,  when  general  Castanos,  at  the  head  of  the  Ai^ 
Except  the  partisans  of  France,  few  Spaniards  dalusian  patriots  immediately  advanced  upon 
attenaed  the  junta  at  Bayonne.    The  consumma-  him ;  and  having  received  intelligence  that  a 
tion  of  the  whole  plan,  however,  proceeded :  it  detachment  of  8000  French,  from  the  bead- 
was  that  the  French  emperor,  on  the  6th  of  quarters  al  Madrid,  was  already  on  its  march  to 
June,  conferred  the  crown  of   Spain   on  his  Andujar,  resolved  to  attack  Dupont  before  he 
brother,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  who  abdicated  his  could  receive  this  reinforcement    An  obstinate 
kingdom  of  Naples  in  mvor  of  the  erand-duke  of  and  bloody  action  ensued ;  but  the  patriots  at 
Berg,  otherwise  Joachim  Murat,  who  had  mar-  length  prevailed,  and  their  victory  was  decisiTe. 
ried  the  sister  of  Napoleon.    The  news  of  these  The  French  general,  in  order  to  save  the  leisaiDS 
renunciations  was  the  signal  for  a  general  insur-  of  his  army  from  total  destruction,  on  the  30th 
rection  in  Spain.  The  patriotic  flame  burst  forth  of  July  surrendered  himself  and  his  troops  pri* 
in  Asturia ;  whence  it  spread  into  Gallicia,  and  soners  of  war.    The  detachment  that  was  on  the 
into  several  districts  of  Leon.     An  assembly,  way  to  join  him  was  included  in  the  capitob* 
convened  at  Oviedo,  published  a  formal  decla-  tion,  but  with  this  difference,  that  they  should 
ration  of  war  against  the  French  government ;  not  be  considered  asprisoners,  but  be  conveyed 
and,  having  appointed  the  marquis  of  Santa  by  sea  to  France.    This  victory  was  of  incalcu- 
Crut  generalissimo  of  the  patriotic  army,  sent  lable  importance  to  the  patriotic  cause, 
deputies  to  request  the  assistance  of  England.        While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the 
This  request  was  immediately  acceded  to ;  and  provinces,  Joseph  Buonaparte  was  preparing  to 
on  the  4th  of  July  hb  majesty  issued  a  procla-  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and,  by  ave^ 
nation,  declaring  that  Great  Britain  was  at  peace  singular  coincidence,  made  his  public  entrance 
with  the  Spanish  nation.    In  every  quarter  of  into  his  capital  on  the  20th  of  July,  the  identical 
Spain  the  inhabitants  now  flew  to  arms.    The  day  that  was  signalised  by  the  defeat  and  su^ 
council  of  Seville  proclaimed  Ferdinand  VII. ;  render  of  Dupont    The  splendid  illusion,  how* 
and  published  an  appeal  to  the  Spanish  nation,  ever,  was  not  of  long  duration.     After  a  short 
Provincial   assemblies  were  formed  in  most  of  stay  of  seven  days,  on  the  27tli  of  July  he  began 
the  principad  towns,  and  depdts  established  in  his  retreat  from  Madrid  towards  France,  while 
the  most  suitable  situations.  In  Andalusia  above  the  patriots  advanced  and  took  possession  of  the 
15,000  regular  troops  were  collected;  arms  were  capital.     The   French   now  began   to  retreat 
put  into  the  hands  of  60,000  peasants;  and  from  the  different  provinces  towards  Vittoria; 
general  Castanos  was  appointed  commander-in-  and  concentrated  the  remainder  of  their  forces 
chief.      The    French    general     Dupont,    with  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro. 
about  20,000  men,  was  at  this  time  sent  to  se-        About  the  middle  of  August  an  event  took 
cure  a  position  at  Cordova,  whence  he  might  place  which  brought  to  the  patriotic  cause  a  con- 
readily  move   upon   Seville,    Carthagena,    or  siderable  accession  of  strength.    Several  bodies 
Cadiz.    Moncey,  with  upwards  of  12,000  men,  of  Spanish  troops  had  been  furnished  bjthe 
was  detached  to  the  provinces  of  Valentia  and  court  of  Madrid  as  auxiliaries  to  the  French 
Murcia.     Le  Febre,  with  about  18,000,  was  emperor :  of  these  8000  were  stationed  in  the 
stationed  in  Arragon,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain-  Danish  island  of  Funen,  and  2000  in  that  of 
ing  possession  of  Saragossa,  and  keeping  open  Langeland.    A  ncgociation  being  entered  into 
the  communication  with  Barcelona:   and  the  between   their    commander,   the    marquis  dd 
French  army  in  the  north-western  parts,  consist-  Romana,  and  admiral  Keats,  then  commandiog 
ing  of  between  40,000  and  50,000  men,  com-  a  British  squadron  in  the  North  Seas,  in  order 
manded  by  marshal    Bessieres,  who  had  his  to  effect  their  liberation,  the  Spaniards  in  Fuoeo 
principal  station  at  Burgos.  seized  the  vessels  and  small  craft,  the  Danish 
The  city  of  Cadiz  was  among  the  first  to  troops  in  that  island  being  inadequate  to  oppose 
show  its  zeal  for  the  patriotic  cause.  The  French  them,  and  conveyed  themselves  to  Langeland, 
squadron,  consisting  of  five  ships  of  the  line  and  where  their  countrymen  had  seized  the  battery 
one  frigate,  lying  in  the  harbour,  was  obliged  to  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.    By  this  excellent 
surrender,  on  the  14th  of  June,  to  the  Spanish  manoeuvre  10,000  Spanish  troops  were  rescoed 
arms.    Thiii  was  followed  by  the  defeat  and  from  the  power  of  Buonaparte,  and  conveyed  by 
almost  total  destruction  of  the  French  army  near  the  British  ship  to  Spann,  where  diey  joined 
Almanza.     General  Moncey,  having  assaulted  their  brethren  m  arms  in  maintaining  the  cause 
the  city  of  Valencia,  was  repulsed  with  an  almost  of  their  country. 

incredible  slaughter.    Saragossa  vied  with  Va-        The  patriotic  spirit  was  now  oommunicated  to 

.encia  in  patriotic  entiiusiaim.    On  the  Istof  Portugal.    A  general  insurrection  took  place  in 
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theproTincei  of  Tras  los  Monies  and  Entre  Douro  men  kiUed,  wounded,  and  misiiDg,  in  which  were 

e  MinhOi  which  rapidly  spraid  throughoat  the  included  many  valuable  officers, 
whole  kingdom.     After  some  severe  contests.        On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  general 

the  French  under  general  Loison  were  driven  Dalrymple  landed,  and  took  the  chief  commando! 

out  of  Oporto,  and   nearly  cut  off  in    their  the  army.    On  the  30th  of  August  a  cessation  of 

retreat  towards  Lisbon.    The  clergy,  and  parti-  hostilies  was  agreed  ob,  and  eight  days  afterwards 

colarly  the  monks   of    Oporto,    distinguished  a  definitive  convention  signed  by  the  French  and 

themselves  by  their  courage  and  patriotism ;  and  British  commanders.     By  this  treaty  the  French 

partly  by  their  exhortations,  and  partly  by  their  were  to  carry  off  all  their  arms,  ammunition,  ar- 

exaraple,   encouraged   the   people  to   take  up  tillery,  carriages,  and  horses,  with  their  military 

arms  against  their  invaders,  the  plunderers  of  chest,  and  all  the  plundei  acquired  by  contribu- 

their  churches,  and    the  oppressors    of  their  tions,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  France  in  British 

country.    The  result  was,  that  the  French  were  vessels,  without  any  restrictions  in  regard  to  fu- 

expelled  from  Coimbra  and  several  other  places,  ture  service.    The  Portuguese  artillery,  &c.,  with 

9nd  general  Junot  was  obliged  to  concentrate  the  military  and  naval  arsenals,  were  to  be  sur- 

his  troops  in  and  about  Lisbon.    About  the  end  rendered  to  the   British  army  and  navy.     No 

of  July  a  force  of  14,000  men,  under  the  com-  Portuguese  was  to  be  molested  on  account  of 

mand  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  despatched  to  the  part  which  he  had  taken  with  the  French  in- 

Portugal :  and,  having  effected  a  landing,  at  once  vaders;  and  the  British  commanders  engaged  to 

commenced  operations.     The  French  general  prevail  on  the  Spaniards  to  release  all  the  French 

Lahorde  was  posted  on  the  heights  near  Roleia ;  who  were  arrested  in  Spain,  and  were  not  bon&  fide 

and  as  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  he  might  military  men.    The  Russian  fl'^et  in  the  Tagus^ 

be  joined  by  general  Loison,  who  was  then  at  consisting  of  nine  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate, 

Rio  Major,  the  British  general  resolved  to  at-  surrendered  tothe  British  government  as  a  depo- 

tack  his  position.    The  army  advanced  from  sit,  to  be  given  up  six  months  after  the  conclusion 

Caldas  in  three  columns,  the  right  being  com-  of  a  peace;  but  the  officers  and  seamen,  above 

posed  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  two  o&ers  of  5600  in  number,  were  to  be  immediately  carried 

British  troops,  led  on  b^  major-generals  Fergu-  to  Russia. 

son  and  Hill,  and  brigadier-generals  Nightingale,        The  reasons  assigned  by  our  commanders  for 

Crauford,  and  Fane.     The  enemy's  positions  consenting  to  this  extraordinarv  convention  were, 

were    formidable,    and    defended    vrith    great  the  apprehended  difficulty  of  obtaining  provi- 

bravery  and  skill ;  but  the  attack  made  by  the  sions,  the  importance  of  time,  and  the  means 

British  columns  proved  irresistible.    After  an  which  the  enemy  had  of  protracting  his  defence, 

obstinate  engagement  the  French  were  compelled  These,  however,  were  hi  from  being  satisfactorr 

to  retire  with  the  loss  of  a  considerable  number  either  to  the  British  or  Portuguese  nation.    A 

of  men,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon.   The  loss  of  court  of  enquiry  was  instituted,  but  on  a  minute 

the  £ziffli8h  was  479  killed,  wounded,  and  miss-  investigation  of  the  case,  nothing  appeared  that 

ing.    Lieutenant-colonel  Lake  fell  gallantly  in  had  a  tendency  to  criminate  anv  of  the  generals. 

the  hest  of  the  action.    In  the  course  of  the  sue-  It  is  requisite  to  observe,  that  the  convention  of 

ceeding  night  the  French  generals  Loison  and  Cintra  probably  saved  the  city  of  Lisbon. 
Labonle  effected  a  junction  at  Torres  Vedras         Whilethe  public  attentionwas  directed  towards 

and  both  began  their  march  towards  Lisbon,  the  aflairs  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  an  abortive 

The  British  army  vras  also  reinforced  by  a  body  effort  at  negociation  was  made  by  the  emperor 

of  troops  commanded  by  brigadier-general  Ads-  of  France.  As  a  basis,  it  required  the  exclusion 

truther,  being  part  of  a  roroe  sent  from  England  of  the  supreme  government  of  Spain  acting  in 

under  brigadier-general  Ackland.  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  from  the  negocia- 

The  moment  was  now  approaching  which  was  tion.    But  his  Britaimic  majesty  totally  r^pro- 

io  decide  the  &te  of  the  French  army  in  Portu-  bated  this  idea,  and,  when  a  few   notes  nad 

gal,  and  of  the  Rxissian  fleet  in  theTagus.  Junot,  passed,  the  negociation  broke  off,  as  might  have 

on  whom  the  emperor  of  France  had  conferred  oeen  expected. 

the  title  of  due  d  Abrantes,  having  collected  all        The  uritish  army  now  commenced  its  march 

^his  detachments,  attacked  the  British  army  on  for  Spain,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 

the  2l8t  of  Aupst,  in  its  strong  position  at  the  Moore.    Sir  David  Baird  had,  on  the  ISth  of 

village  of  Vimiera.    The  attack  was  made  in  se-  October,  landed  a  strong  body  of  troops  at  Co- 

veral  columns,  and  with  great  impetuosity,  till  runna,  and,  after  many  delays  and  innumerable 

the  French  were  driven  back  by  the  bayonet;  difficulties,  on  the  19th  of  November  arrived  at 

and,  being  at  the  same  time  annoyed  on  their  Astorga.    In  the  mean  while  the  emperor  of 

flank  by  a  cannonade  from  the  artillery  placed  France  personally  entered  Spain,  and  the  pa- 

on  the  heights,  thejr  were  obliged,  after  a  severe  triotic  armies  under  generals  Belvidere,  Blaxe, 

contest,  to  retire  m  confusion.    At  length  the  and  Castanos,  being  successively  defeated  at 

-enemy,  being  every  where  repulsed,  were  obliged  Burgos,  Espinosa,  and  Tudela,  the  French  army 

to  retire  with  the  Idss  of  about  3500  men  killed,  forced  the  pass  of  Somma  Sierra :  on  the  2d  of 

wounded,  and  prisoners,  thirteen  pieces  of  can-  December  it  advanced  to  Madrid,  which  it  en- 

non,  and  twenty-three  tumbrils  ot  ammunition,  tered  on  ihe  4th. 

One  French  general,  Beniere,  was  taken  prisoner.        The  French  emperor  having  settled  the  affairs 

and  another,  supposed  to  be  general  Thebauld,  of  the  capitad,  hastened  to  endeavour  to  cut  off 

was  found  dead  on  die  field  of  battle.    The  loss  the  retreat  of  the  English  army.    He  himself 

of  the  English,  as  steted  in  Uie  returns,  was  740  departed  from  Madrid  on  the  18th  of  December, 
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%Tith  an  army  of  32,000  infantry,  and  8000  ca-  the  chancellor  of   the  exchequer  for  making 

valcy.  these  orders  Valid ;  but,  on  the  25th  of  March, 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  general  medi-  the  bill  finally  passed  both  houses.    It  was  ac- 

tated  a  junction  with  the  marquis  Romana,  with  companied  by  a  bill  for  commercial  intercourse 

the  view  of  making  an  attack  on  the  duke  of  with  America,  which  was  intended  to  afford  line 

Dalmatia.     He  therefore  marched  to  Majorga,  for  making  arrangements  with  that  country, 

where  he  was  joined  by  general  Baira  with  the  At  this  period  of  the  session  lord  Folkestooe 

troops  from  Corunna.    The  whole  British  army,  introduced  his  attack  on  the  marquis  Wellesleji 

whichwas  now  found  to  consist  of  23,000  infantry  respecting  his  transactions  with  the  nabob  of 

and  upwards  of  2000  cavalry,  besides  some  small  Oude.    The  marquis  was  defended  m  an  eb- 

detachments,  advanced  to  Sahagan.  But  general  borate  reply  by  Sir  John  Anstruther,  who  had 

Moore  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  his  station  than  held  a  high  judicial  office  in  India,    ^fla  a 

he  received  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  long  and  interesting  debate  the  previous  qaei- 

enemy ;  and  judging  it  impossible  to  make  an  tion  was  put  on  all  the  resolutions  except  the 

effectud  resistance  against tlie  formidable  force  last;   in   lieu  of  which  Sir  John  Anstratber 

that  «vas  coming  against  him,  on  the  24th  of  moved,  that  '  the  marquis  Wellesleyi  in  his 

December    commenced  a    precipitate    retreat  proceedings  in  the  province  of  Oude,  was  ae- 

through  Gallicia.  Napoleon  made  forced  marches  tuated  by  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  public  serrice, 

af^r  him  as  far  as  Astorga ;  but,  finding  that  his  and  by  an  anxious  desire  to  provide  more  effec- 

prey  had  eluded  his  grasp,  he  resigned  the  fur-  tually  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  Britiih 

thcr  operations  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  empire  in  India.*    This  was  carried  by  180  <o 

Dalmatia  andAbrantes.  twenty-nine  voices. 

The  disasters  of  this  retreat  of  the  British  army  On  the  Itth  of  April  Mr.  Percival  broogbt 

were  great :  great  numbers  of  men,  unable  to  forward  his  project   of  finance  for  the  year, 

keep  up  with  the  rest,  were  left  on  the  line  of  The  war  taxes  he  estimated  at  £20,000,000.  and 

march ;  many  of  their  horses  were  also  left  be-  he  proposed  a  loan  of  £8,000,000  in  addition  to 

hind;  and  no  fewer  than  1400  were  killed  to  pre-  £4,000,000  alroidy  iiinded  of  exchequer  bills, 

vent  them  from  (idling  into  the  hands  .of  the  Additional  taxes  were  also  voted  to  the  amooot 

enemy.    General  Anstruther  died  through  ex-  of  £300,000.      The    supplies    required  were 

cessive  fatigue.  The  valor  and  perseverance  of  the  £43,000,000  for  England  and  £5,500/X)0  im 

troops  were  never  more  conspicuous  than  on  this  Ireland.    A  new  financial  plan,  introduced  by 

occasion.  At  length,  after  fourteen  days  of  precipi-  him,  was  that  of  enabling  the  holders  of  three 

tate  and  harassing  marches,  the  army  reached  per  cent  stock  to  transfer  their  stock  to  the  com* 

Corunna  on  the  11th  of  January,  1809 ;  and  had  missioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 

the  transports  been  ready,  might  have  embarked  and  to  receive  equivalent  annui^es  in  its  stead, 

without  turther  loss.     But  these  had  been  sent  The  house  of  commons,  having  on  the  6th  of 

to  Vigo;  and  it  was  not  till  the  13th  that  the  March  gone  into  a  committee  on  the  mntioy 

first  division  of  transports  arrived.    We  have  de-  bill,  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  establishing  a 

scribed  the  memorable  battle  that  took  place  on  local  militia  of  200,000  men  was  also  introduced 

the  16th  in  our  article  Corunna.  by  lord  Castlereagh  in  April,  and  passed  into  a 

The  expedition  to  Denmark  was  the  leading  law.    The  men  were  to  be  trained  for  twen^* 

topic  of  debate  in  both  houses,  when  parliament  eight  days  annually.    On  the  4th  of  July  pailii- 

met  31st  of  January,  1808.     Mr.   Ponsonby  ment  was  prorogued  by  commission. 

Sroposed  to  tidce  a  view  of  the  subject  in  three  On  the  continent  of  Europe  during  this  year 

istinct  relations  of  Denmark,    Russia,    and  (1808)  the  emperor  of  France,  before  he  set  flii 

France,  and  moved  for  certain  documents  to  be  for  Spain,  had  an  interview  with  the  empcmrof 

laid  before  the  house,  but  the  motion  was  nega-  Russia,  over  whose  mind  he  flattered  himsdf 

tived  by  253  votes  against  108.     It  was,  how-  that  he  had  acquired  a  lasting  ascendancy.  1W 

ever  admitted,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  meeting  took  place  at  Erfiirt  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 

hostile  intention  of  Denmark  towards  Great  tember,  each  sovereign  being  accompanied  by  s 

Britain  before  the  aggression ;  and  all  that  the  numerous  and  splendid  suite.    As  it  was  ibe 

ministers  of  the  crown  labored  to  establish  on  obvious  purpose  of  Napoleon  to  place  msttoi 

that  head  was,  that  it  was  probable,  from  past  upon  such  tooting  that  he  could  withdraw  his 

experience,  that  Denmark  would  be  induced  troop  from  Germany,  and  employ  them  in  the 

by  inclination,  or  compelled  by  force,  to  join  Peninsula,  he  rendered  the  Russian  monardi  the 

the  enemy.  mediator  of  a  negociation,  bjr  which  be  engaged 

Lord  Sidmouth  moved  for  an  address  to  the  to  evacuate  the  Prussian  territory  as  soon  as  tbe 

king,  praying  that  the  Danish  fleet  might  be  kept  contributions  should  be  paid,  which  he  reduced 

in  such  a  state  as  not  to  preclude  the  possibility  to  one-third  of  their  amount ;  and  be  wrote, 

of  restoring  it,  should  circumstances  occur  under  with  his  own  hand,  an  oblifpng  letter  to  tbe 

which  it  might  be  expedient  so  to  do.    This  was  queen  of  Prussia.       The  only  other  part  of 

powerfVilly  supported  by  lord  Grenville.    It  was,  Europe  in  which  war-like  operations  were  car- 

nowever,  negatived  by   105  votes  to  fifty-one.  rying  on  this  year  was  Sweden. 

The  orders  in  council,  which  had  been  issued  The  Russians  in  thtf  month  of  March  look 

subsequently  to  Napoleon's  decree  of  blockade,  possession  of  Abo,  the  capital  of  Finland,  and 

also  occupied  the  attention  of  both  houses.    A  declared  its  annexation  to  the  Russian  enpix! 

great  variety  of  argument  with  respect  to  the  on  which  the  king  of  Sweden  suddenly  aban- 

policy  of  these  measures  was  employed  on  each  doned  the  farther  defence  of  that  province,  and 

side,  during  the  debates  on  a  bill  brought  in  by  undertook  the  invasion  of  Norway.    Sir  JoHn 
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Moore  hariog  proceeded  to  Stockholm  to  con-  adopted  in  compliance  with  the  representations 

cert  measures  of  co-operation  with  the  Swedish  of  the  Spanish  juntas.  Mr.  Canning  endeavoured 

troops,  and  refusing  to  concur  in  some  of  the  king's  to  justify  the  principles  on  which  his  majesty's 

extravagant  plans,  the  monarch's  resentment  was  ministers  had  acted,  by  developing  the  state  of 

so  much  excited  that  he  was  obliged  to  escape  Spain  at  the  commencement  of  the  grand  insur- 

in  disguise,  and  brought  back  his  troops  amount-  rection.      ^  When  the  whole  Spanish  nation,' 

ing  to  10,000  men,  without  landing  them.  said  he,  'rose  unanimously,  and  with  a  concert 

The  Russians  now  directed  their  force  against  almost  miraculous,  the  consequence  was,  the 

the  fortress  of  Sweaborg,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  sudden  creation  of   various  local  authorities, 

north ;  and  so  feeble  was  the  defence  that  was  acknowledging  no  head ;  jealous,  watchful,  and 

made  of  it,  that  it  induced  a  suspicion  of  treach-  extremely  suspicious  of  any  attempt  on  the  part 

ery.    They  also  made  descents  on  the  islands  of  of  one  to  obtain  ascendancy  over  the  others.* 

Gothland  and  Aland.    An  engagement  between  The  supreme  central  junta  was  not  erected  till 

the  flotillas  of  the  two  powers  ended  to  the  dis-  the  last  week  in  September.    To  these  circum- 

advantage  of  the  Swedes.    In  Finland  an  armis-  stances  Mr.  Canning  ascribed  the  direction  of 

tice  wa^  concluded  on  the  27th  of  September,  the  expedition,  and  the  delay  of  the  advance  of 

which  consigned  the  greatest  part  of  the  pro-  the  British  army. 

vince  to  the  possession  of  Russia.  No  mconsiderable  portion  of  the  present  session 
The  naval  occurrences  of  the  year  1808  were  was  occupied  in  an  extraordinary  investigation  of 
not  of  much  importance;   bjit  in  such  as  oc-  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  York.    So  early  as  the 
curred  the  British  ships  maintained  their  usual  27th  of  January,  colonel  Wardle,  an  officer  of  mi- 
maritime  superiority.  litia,  asserted  me  existence  of  a  system  of  abuses 
An  extraordinary  instance  of  the  naval  in-  in  the  military  promotions.    The  substance  of  the 
feriority  of  the  Turks  was  shown  by  an  engage-  charge  was,  that  an  intriguing  female,  Mary 
roent  in  the  Archipelago  on  the  5th  of  July.  Anne  Clarke,  who  during  several  years  had  been 
The  Seahorse  English  frigate  descrying,  off  the  a  favorite  vriid  his  royal  highness,  but  then  dis- 
island  of  Scopelo,  a  Turkish  ship  of  fifty-two  carded,  had  carried  on  a  traffic  in  commissions, 
guns,  a  corvette  of  twenty-four  guns,  and  a  gal-  not  only  with  the  knowledge,  but  also  the  par- 
ley, by  dint  of  manceuvering  brought  the  corvette  ticipation  of  the  duke.    After  various  observa- 
first  to  action,  and  in  a  short  time  reduced  her  tions  had  been  offered  by  different  members,  the 
to  a  wreck.    She  then  engaged  in  close  fight  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  proposed  that  the 
with  the  large  shin,  and  after  an  obstinate  re-  enquiry  should  take  place  in  a  committee  of  the 
sistance  compelled  her  to  strike,  with  the  loss  of  whole  house,  in  whicn  it  appeared  that  the  duke's 
360  men  killed  and  wounded,  that  of  the  Sea-  knowledge  of  her  transactions,  and  participation 
horse  being  only  five  killed  and  ten  wounded.  in  her  sains,  were  circumstances,  the  proof  of 
Mr.  Rose,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  United  which  depended  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of 
States  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  relations  Mrs  Clarke  herself. 

of  amity  between  the  two  countries,  returned  On  the  23rd  of  February  his  royal  highness 
without  success.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
In  the  month  of  August  this  year  arrived  in  commons,  in  which  he  not  only  denied  all  per- 
fingland  Louis  XVIII.,  nominal  king  of  France,  sonal  participation,  but  the  slightest  knowledge 
with  the  queen  and  Uie  daughter  of  the  late  of  these  abuses.  '  But,'  added  his  royal  high- 
king,  married  to  the  duke  d'Angouleme;  but  ness,  <if  upon  such  evidence  as  has  been  ad- 
only  acknowledged  here  under  the  title  of  the  duced  against  me,  the  house  of  commons  can 
count  de  Lisle.  A  liberal  provision  was,  never-  think  my  innocence  questionable,  I  claim  of 
theless,  made  for  himself  and  his  household ;  their  justice  that  I  shall  not  be  condemned  with- 
and  in  the  delightful  seclusion  of  Hartwell,  near  out  trial,  nor  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  and 
Aylesbury,  he  passed  almost  the  only  tranquil  protection  which  is>  afforded  to  every  British 
and  peaceful  years  he  had  known.  subject,  by  those  sanctions  under  which  alone 
The  British  parliament  was  ^convened  on  the  evidence  is  received  in  the  ordinary  administra- 
19th  of  January,  1809.    The  speech  adverted  to  tion  of  the  law.' 

the  late  overture  for  peace ;  in  relation  to  which  It  now  became  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the 

his  majesty  expressed  his  persuasion,  that  the  present  anomalous  proceedings,  or  to  frame  regu- 

two  houses  would  participate  in  the  feelings  ex-  tar  articles  of  impeachment.    With  a  view  to 

pressed  in  his  declaration.    He  informed  them  the  first  alternative,  Mr.  Percival  on  the  17th  of 

that  his  engagements  with  Spain  were  reduced  March  moved  a  resolution,  <  that  the  house  hav- 

into  the  form  of  a  treaty  of  alliance.    The  pecu-  ing  examined  the  evidence,  and  having  found 

liar  claim  of  the  king  of  Sweden  to  his  majesty's  that  personal  corruption,  and  connivance  at  cor- 

support  was  also  insisted  on ;  but  the  debates  on  ruption,  had  been  imputed  to  the  duke  of  York, 

the  affairs   of  Portugal  and  Spain  took  the  pre-  were  of  opinion  that  the  imputation  was  wholly 

cedence  in  point  of  interest.    Earls  St.  Vincent,  unfoundeo.'    This  was  carried  by  278  against 

Grenyille,  and  Moira,  reprobated  the  idea  of  196  voices.    His  royal  highness,  however,  found 

sending  an  army  to  Portugal  when  Spain  was  at  it  expedient  to  resign  his  high  office,  which  was 

stake.     In  the  commons,  Mr.  Ponsonb  J  adopted  transferred  to  Sir  David  Dundas. 

the  same  train  of  reasoning ;  but  they  were  ably  During  this  ferment  of  the  public  mind,  a 

answered  by  lords  Hawkesbury  and  Castlereagh,  charge  of  corruption  was  also  brought  againsf. 

and  by  Mr.  secretary  Canning.  Lord  Hdwkesbury  lord  Castlereagh.     While  that  nobleman  pr^- 

declared,  that  th^  sending  of  a  British  force  to  sided  at  the  India  board  he  had  been  compU- 

Portugal,  in  preference  to  Spain,  was  a  measure  mented  with  the  disposal  of  a  writership,  and. 
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desirous  of  a  teat  in  parliament  for  a  friend,,  he  He  then  retired  to  Stralsund,  in  which  place  he 
was  recommended  to  a  *  trafificking  broker/  who  sustained  a  siege,  and  was  killed  in  the  defence 
pretended  to  be  able  to  obtain  one  in  exchange,  of  it.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  also,  whose  efforts, 
With  this  man  lord  Castlereagh  imprudently  combined  with  those  of  Schill,  and  supported bj 
assented  to  an  interview,  but  the  treaty  uroke  otf.  Great  Britain,  might  have  been  attended  with 
Lord  Castlereagh,  in  his  defence,  disclaimed  the  happiest  results,  took  up  arms  when  the 
being  actuated  by  any  corrupt  motive,  or  the  cause  was  hopeless,  and,  after  some  temporaiy 
exertion  of  any  official  influence,  though  he  success,  was  compelled  towards  the  close  of 
much  regretted  tl^at  he  had  inadvertently  been  August  to  embark  on  board  a  British  squadroo 
led  to  converse  on  such  a  subject  with  such  a  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser. 
man ;  and  said,  that  if  the  house  deemed  the  In  Poland,  the  archduke  Ferdmand  being 
action,  or  ^ther  the  intention,  which  was  all  resisted  by  a  very  inferior  force  under  prince 
that  the  accusation  amounted  to,  unparliamentary,  Poniatowski,  nephew  to  the  late  king  Stanislaus, 
he  should  bow  to  any  censure  whicn  he  might  be  and  whose  great  qualities  made  him  the  object 
thought  to  deserve.*  of  his  country's  secret  hope  and  warm  attacb- 

A  resolution  of  censure  was  moved  by  lord  ment,  took  possession  of  Warsaw,  bat  was 
Archibald  Hamilton  on  the  25th  of  April ;  but  recalled  in  consequence  of  the  early  disasters  of 
this  being  an  offence  that  was  only  contemplated,  the  Austrian  arms.  The  Russians,  then  joining 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  the  the  Poles,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
order  of  the  day ;  in  voting  for  which,  Mr.  Can-  Austro-Polish  provinces ;  but  the  emperor  Alex- 
ning  took  occasion  to  remark,  *  that  he  would  by  ander  showed  no  disposition  to  push  the  wu 
no  means  be  understood  thereby  to  pronounce    with  vigor. 

the  case  submitted  to  them  as  not  of  very  seri-  In  Italy,  where  the  archduke  John  command- 
ous  importance.'  This  opinion  having  apparently  ed,  the  first  operations  of  the  Austrians  were  also 
more  weight  than  the  vote,  the  order  of  the  day  successful,  and  he  captured  the  cities  of  Padua 
was  negatived,  and  Mr.  Canning  himself  moved,  and  Vicenza;  but,  subsequently  to  the  battle  of 
'that  the  house,  on  considering  the^ whole  of  the  Eckmuhl,  he  was  also  recalled  to  the  defence  of 
ease,  saw  no  necessity  for  a  criminating  resolu-  Austria.  In  his  retreat  the  archduke  was  closely 
tion,'  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  214  followed  by  the  viceroy,  prince  Eugene  Beau- 
to  167  voices.  hamois,  who  obtained  several  advantages  over 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Corunna  the  eoiperor  him ;  and  on  the  auspicious  anniversary  of  the 
Napoleon  set  out  on  his  return  to  France.  In  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  two  armies  coming  to  a 
monthof  March,  1809,  orders  were  issued  for  the  general  engagement  near  Raab  in  Ilungaiyi 
French  armies  to  recross  the  Rhine.  The  troops  the  Austrians  were  totally  defeate<l,  and  that 
of  Austria  were  assembled  under  the  archduke  great  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands 
Charles  as  commander-in-chief.    On  the  side  of    of  the  enemy. 

Italy,  the  viceroy  Eugene  Beauhamois  collected        During  an  interval  of  repose,  which  passed 

a  numerous  army.     Early  in  April,  the  Aus-    after  the  indecisive  battle  of  Esling,  all  the  de- 

trians  having  passed  the  Inn  near  Scharding,  the    monstrations  of  the  French  seemed  to  be  pointed 

king  of  Bavaria  quitted  hisxapital,  and  retired    against  that  position,  which  was,  in  the  expec- 

to  Augsburg.    On  the  18th  Napoleon  arrived  at    tation  of  attack,  rendered  almost  impregnable 

Ingolstadt.    The  first  considerable  action  took    by  redoubts  and  intrenchments.     But,  on  the 

place  at  Ebensberg,  where  the  archduke  Louis    night  of  July  4th,  a  bridge  of  vast  dimensions 

was  surprised,  and  his  division  of  troops  dis-    was  thrown  across  the  river,  with  almost  magical 

persed  or  destroyed.  expedition  and  skill,  opposite  the  left  wing  of 

In  the  mean  time  the  grand  army  under  the    the  Austrians  stationed  at  Wagram.    Early  next 

archduke  Charles  took  possession  of  Ratisbon,    morning  the  whole  French  army  had  crossed  the 

making  the  French  garrison  prisoners  of  war.    river,  and  appeared  in  order  of  battle.    Thus 

On  the  22nd  of  Aphl  the  two  armies  met  at    surprised  and  disconcerted,  the  archduke  Charles 

Eckmuhl.    The  battle  commenced  at  two  in  the    spent- the  day  in  manceuvreing  and  altering  his 

afternoon,  and  was  long  and  obstinate ;  but  to-    dispositions.    On  the  6th  of  July,  at  sunrise,  the 

wards  evening  the  Austrians  were  driven  from    long  expected  contest  commenced.  In  his  efforts 

their  positions,  and  attempted  to  take  refuge    to  outflank  the  enemy,  the  archduke  dangerously 

undeir  the  walls  of  Ratisbon,  but  the  city  was    weakened  his  centre,  upon  which  an  assault  was 

forced  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  Austrians    made  with  accumulated  force.    The  Austrians, 

retreated  to  &e  left  bank  of  the  Danube.    Na-    unable  to  withstand  the  shock,  gave  way,  thoagb 

poleon,  following  the  course  of  that  river,  ad-    by  slow  degrees,  retreating  finally  near  a  league 

vanced  to  Vienna;   into  which  capital,  on  the    from  the  ground,  leaving  the  wings  exposed  to 

10th  of  May,  he  once  more  entered  as  conqueror,    an  attack  from  the  dukes  of  Rivoli  and  Auer- 

the  emperor  Francis  having  previously  retired  to    stadt  (Massena  and  Davoust).    The  village  of 

Moravia.  \Tae:ram  being  also  forced  by  the  enemy,  the 

In  the  north  of  Germany  a  strong  disposition    Austrians,  perceiving  the  fate  of  the  battle  de- 

to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  France  at    cided,  fled  with  precipitation,  and  were  pursued 

this  time  manifested  itself,  had  any  rallying  point    as  far  as  Znaim  m  Moravia. 

existed.    Colonel  Schill,  an  officer  late  in  the        Napoleon  now  received  a  proposal  from  the 

Prussian  service,  raised  the  standard  of  indepen-    emperor  Francis  to  treat  of  peace ;  and  a  defini- 

dence  at  Luneburg,  and  was  joined  by  great    live  treaty  was  concluded  much  less  unfavorable 

numbers ;  but  he  was  opposed  and  overpowered    to  Austria  than  mig^have  been  expected.    To 

by  a  &r  superior  force  under  Jerome  Buonaparte.    Bavaria  the  emperor  Francis  was  obliged  to 
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jidd  ihe  important  territory  of  Saltzburg,  with  but  marshal  Victor,  aware  of  his  danger^  had  by 

other  districts  in  the  vicinity.    To  France  were  this  time  crossed  the  Tagus,    The  Sritish  and 

ceded  Finme  and  Trieste,  with  the  entire  line  df  Portuguese  army  now  marched  along  the  banki 

coast  connecting  the  dominions  of  France  on  of  the  river  towards  Olalla,  and  took  an  advan- 

both  sides  of  the  Adriatic.    In  Poland  the  king  tageous  position  near  Talavera  de  la  Reyna. 

of  Saxony  obtained,  in  addition  to  the  provinces  Eaxly  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  enemy 

constituting  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  Western  attacked  the  British  in  force,  making  a  demon- 

Gallicte,  with  the  ci^  of  Cracow.    Another  stration  also  on  the  opposite  quarter.    The  bat- 

E>rtion  of  Austrian  Poland  was  assigned  to  tie  continued  at  intervals  during  the  whole  day, 

ussia.  and  ended  in  the  final  repulse  of  the  enemy. 

Af^er  the  British  army  had  embarked  from  Marshals  Ney,  Soult,  and  Mortier,  now  ad- 
Corunna,  the  French  emperor  bent  all  his  efforts  Tanced  in  great  force  upon  the  rear  of  the  allies, 
to  the  subjugation  of  Spain.  A  number  of  and  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  retreat  to 
fugitives  from  the  army  of  Castanos,  which  was  Badajos.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula, 
defeated  at  Tudela  on  the  23d  of  November,  general  Blake,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  recover 
1809,  h.ad  retreated  to  Saragossa,  and,  together  Sarasossa,  was  attacked  and  totally  routed  by 
with  its  martial  citixens  and  armed  peasants  from  the  duke  of  Albufera  ^marshal  Suchet)  on  the 
the  country,  composed  a  body  of  50,000  men,  19th  of  June; — and  this  disaster  was  followed 
Bnder  the  command  of  the  renowned  Palafox.  by  a  much  greater;  for  the  central  army,  said 
The  siege  was  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Monte-  to  consist  of  60,000  men,  under  the  marquis 
bello,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  French  generals.  Ariezaga,  advancing  upon  Madrid,  with  the 
On  the  26th  of  January  the  French  made  their  riew  of  passing  the  Tagus  at  Aranjuez,  was  en- 
grand  attack.  About  noon  on  the  following  day  countered  19th  of  November,  by  the  French 
the  breaches  were  practicable,  and  the  assailants  under  king  Joseph,  assisted  by  the  marshals 
entered  the  city.  General  lacoste,  and  a  great  Soult,  Mortier,  and  Victor,  at  Ocana,  near  the 
number  of  their  bravest  officers  and  men,  fell  in  south  bank  of  that  river,  when  the  action  ter- 
tfae  assault.  The  determined  resolution  of  the  minated  in  a  signal  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  enemy.  The  vanquished  army  retreated  in  con- 
and  converted  every  house  into  a  fortress,  reduced  fusion  beyond  the  mountains.  In  the  month  of 
tiie  French  to  the  necessity  of  mining  and  blow-  December  the  strong  and  important  fortress  of 
ing  up  die  houses.  The  Spaniard,  on  their  Gerona,  after  a  long  resistance,  surrendered  to 
part,  had  recourse  to  counter-mining ;  and  the  marshal  Augereau. 

effects  of  this  subterraneous  war  were  dreadfolly  The  king  of  Sweden  persbted  in  the  war  with 

destructiTe.  During  these  tremendous  opemtions  Russia,  wiUi  what  his  subjects  deemed  insensate 

the  batteries  kept  up  an  incessant  fire;  and,  by  obstinacy.  On  the  momingof  the  13th  of  March, 

mininff  and  blowing  up  the  houses  as  they  pro-  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave  Stockholm  for  his 

eeeded,  the  French,  on  the  17th  of  February,  at  country  residence,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  in 

length  became  masters  of  the  city.    No  fewer  his  own  palace.    He  drew  his  sword  in  rage, 

than  20/X)0  of  its  brave  defenders  were  at  this  but  was  immediately  overpowered,  and  sent  a 

time  buried  under  its  ruins.  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  Drotningholm.    The 

A  series  of  disasters  now  fell  on  the  patriot  duke  of  Sudermania  issued  a  proclamation,  in 

cause.    The  French  army  in  Catalonia  made  quality  of  administrator,  declaring  the  incapacity 

three  powerful  attacks  on  that  of  the  Spaniards  and  deposition  of  the  king.    This  resulted  in  an 

under  general  Reding.    In  the  last  of  these  the  act  of  abdication,  signed  by  Gustarus  IV.,  and 

Spanish  general,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  in  a  decree  was  passed,  that  he  and  his  issue,  bom 

which  he  was  severely  wounded,  was,  on  the  and  not  bom,  were  for  ever  excluded  from  the 

12th  of  March,  driven  from  his  position,  and  throne  of  Sweden.  The  duke  ascended  the  throne 

compelled  to  retire  to  Tarragona.      Soon  after  as  Cbaries  XIII.,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  followed, 

Sneral  Cuesta  was  defeated  29th  of  March,  at  17th  of  September,  with  Russia.  An  accommo- 

edellin,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  Monasterio.  dation  between  Sweden  and  France  took  place 

The  patriots  about  this  time  recovered  Vigo;  in  Dec^*mber,  in  consequence  of  which    the 

but  ueir  casual  advantages  were  sunk  in  the  forms?  recovered  Pomerania,  and  the  Isle  of 

long  train  of  disasters,  and  the  French  made  Riuc-i. 

themselves  masters  of  the  centre  of  Spain.  h\  the  early  part  of  June  Sir  John  Stewart, 

On  the  22d  of  April  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  commander  of  the  British  army  in  Sicily,  under- 

once  more  landed  at  Lisbon  with  large  rein-  took  an  expedition  against  the  kingdom  and 

forcements.    Instantly  repairing  to  Coimbra,  he  capital  of  Naples,  and    landed    with   15,000 

put  himself  at  the  head  ot  the  dlied  forces,  and  British  troops,  afterwards  joined  by  a  body  of 

advanced  against  Oporto ;  at  the  same  time  de-  Sicilians  on  the  coast  of  Calabria.    On  the  24th 

taching  marshal  Beresford  to  occupy  the  fords  the  advanced  division  of  the  fleet  anchored  off 

€>f  the  Upper  Douro.     Here  marshal  Soult,  Cape  Miseno,  and  preparations  were  made  for 

finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  insulated,  an  attack  on  die  Isle  of^Ischia.  A  descent  being 

judged    it  necessary  to  retreat  into  Gallicia.  effected,  in  the  hjce  of  a  formidable  chain  of 

Meanwhile  marshal  Victor  had  made  himself  batteries,  the  defences  of  the  enemy  were  turned, 

master  of  Alcantara;  upon  which  ;the  British  and  their  principal  force  retired  to  the  castle, 

commander  returned  to  the  south,  and  Victor  which  surrendered  on  the  30th.    The  adjacent 

retired  to  his  former  station  at  Guadiana.  garrison  of  Procida  was  also  summoned,  and 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  on  the  20th  of  July  submitted ;  which  paved  the  way  for  the  capture 

'^ffificted  his  junction  with  Cuesta  at  Oropeta;  of  forty  gnn-boats  in  their  passage  from  Gaeta  to 
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Naples.  Bat  fudi  a  force  was  now  assembled  for  anchored  again  diree  miles  from  the  foite,  ud 

the  defence  of  Naples,  that  Sir  John  Stoart  saw  sent  all  the  small  Tcssels  to  the  attack.    Lord 

no  prospect  of  success  in  an  attempt  against  that  Cbchrane,  leading  the  way,  opened  a  fire  on  a 

capital.    An  unsaccessfiil  attempt  on  the  castle  ship  of  fifty^ix  guns,  which  struck^  and  thisvus 

of  Scylla,  which  the  enemy  afterwards  aban-  followed  by  three  others  of  the  line,  which  were 

doned,  blowing  up  the  works,  concluded  tlie  also  forced  to  strike ;  all  of  which  were  set  on 

military  operations  of  the  British  in  this  quarter.  ,  fire  and  destroyed.    The  other  French  ships  be- 

An  unaertaking  of  much  greater  moment  ing  got  into  deep  water,  moved  up  theChareote, 

occupied  the  attention  of  Uie  British  ministry  where  it  was  impracticable  to  molest  them;  but 

during  the  summer  of  1809 :  the  memorable  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  could  be  again  got 

Walcheren  expedition.    Towards  the  end    of  out  to  sea. 

July  an  army  of  40,000  men  was  collected  under       Lord  C<41ingwood,  who  had  sncceeded  Nel- 

the  command  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  assist-  son  in  the  chief  command  of  the  ships  in  the 

ed  by  a  naval  force,  under  the  direction  of  Mediterranean,    having    proposed    to  general 

Sir  Richard  Strachan.    The  principal  object  of  Stuart   an   expedition    i^ainst   the  islands  of 

the  expedition  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  others,  whilst  the  French 

islands  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  Scheldt,  should  be  occupied  with  the  defence  of  Naples, 

and  the  port  of  Flushing.  a  joint  force  £rom  Messina,  Malta,  and  Corfo, 

The  armament  invested  Flushing  on  the  1st  was  arranged  for  this  purpose,  and  on  the  1st 
of  August.  A  dreadful  cannonade  and  bom-  of  October  it  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Zante.  On 
bardment  commenced  on  the  13th,  which  on  the  the  following  day  a  capitulation  was  agreed.(m, 
t5th  produced  from  the  commander  of  the  gar-  by  which  all  that  group  of  islands  surrendered  to 
rison,  general  Monnet,  a  request  for  a  suspension  the  British  arms,  and  me  government  of  the  aep- 
of  arms.  This  was  followed  by  a  surrender,  tinsular  republic  was  restored. 
which  yielded  nearly  6000  men  prisoners  of  war.  On  the  23rd  of  October  three  French  ships  of 
During  the  siege  of  this  place,  a  great  number  the  line  and  four  frigates,  vrith  a  convov  of  about 
of  troops  from  the  Belgic  and  nearest  French  twenty  vessels,  were  descried  coming  from  Ton- 
provinces  were  assembled  for  the  defence  of  Ion.  Lord  Collingwood  directed  rear  admiral 
Antwerp ;  so  that  an  attack  upon  that  important  Martin  to  proceed  with  a  squadron  in  chase  of 
place, and  the  fleet  lying  under  its  fortifications,  them;  and  on  the  25th,  off  the  mouth  of  die 
whatever  might  have  been  its  success  at  the  com-  Rhone,  two  of  the  French  ships  of  the  line  were 
mencement  of  the  enterprise,  was  now  thought  chased  en  shore,  and  set  on  fire  by  the  crews; 
too  hazardous.  The  troops  likewise  were  be-  while  a  third,  with  a  frigate,  ran  on  shore  at  the 
coming  sickly,  and  lord  Chatham  was  induced  entrance  of  the  port  of  Cette,  with  little  chance  of 
to  depart  for  England  on  the  14th  of  September,  being  got  off.  The  convoy  mostly  escaped  at 
with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army.  The  opinions  the  time  into  the  bay  of  Rosas ;  but  on  the  30tb 
of  the  ministry  relative  to  the  retaining  or  aban-  some  ships,  with  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  under  the 
doning  Walcheren  itself  were  in  a  state  of  flue-  orders  ofcaptain  Hallowell,  entering  into  the  bay 
tuation.  In  the  middleof  September  a  requisition  most  gallantly  overcame  all  the  resistance  madc^ 
was  made  for  a  number  of  the  peasantry  of  the  as  well  from  the  vessels  as  from  the  castle  of  Ro« 
island  to  repair  and  strengthen  the  fortifications  sas  and  the  forts,  and  captured  or  destroyed  the 
of  Flushing;  and,  near  the  end  of  October,  whole. 

100  artificers  arrived  from  England  with  brick        Mr.  Jefferson  having  been  succeeded,  in  the 

and  lime.    Towards  the  middle  of  November,  office  of  president  of   the  United   States  of 

however,  the  demolition  of  the  works  and  basin  America,  by  Mr.  Maddison,  the  embargo,  which 

for  shipping  was  begun ;  and  on  the  83d  of  had  been  severely  felt  from  its  long  continuance, 

December  Walcheren  was  completely  evacuated  was  repealed,  and  an  act  substituted  prohibiting 

by  the  relics  of  the  British  army,  one-half  of  all  intercourse  with  France  and  England,  with  a 

which  were  either  dead,  or  on  the  sick  list.  proviso,  that,  if  either  nation  rescinded  its  ob- 

Martinique  and  Cayenne  were  added  to  our  noxious  decrees,  the  prohibition  relative  to  that 

conquests :  and  a  French  fleet  of  nine  sail  of  the  nation  should  cease.     Mr.  Erskine,  the  English 

line,  lying  in  the  road  of  Aix,  protected  by  the  envoy  in  America,  was  consequently  empowered 

forts  of  that  island,  lord  Cochrane,  who  was  to  promise,  that,  if  the  American  interdiction  of 

acting  under  the  orders  of  admiral  Gambier,  July  1807  were  withdrawn,  the  commerce  of 

proposed  to  make  an  attack  upon  it  with  a  America  with  the  French  colonies   should  be 

squadron  of  five  ships,  frigates,  ana  smaller  armed  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  in  times  of  peace, 

vessels.    Standing  m  with  a  farorable  wind,  on  the  British  cruisers  being  allowed  to  capture  all 

the   11th  of  April,  a  boom  laid   across    the  vessels  trading  contrary  to  this  restriction.    Bat 

entrai«Ge  was  broken  through  by  the  leading  Mr.  Erskine  ventured  also,  without  proper  a»- 

ship,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  French  ships  thority,  to  declare  the  orders  in  council  rescinded 

slipped  their  cables,  and  ran  for  the  shore.    On  from  the  10th  of  June  1809,  on  the  general  en- 

the  tollowing  day  lord  Cochrane  gave  information  gagement '  that  an  envoy  extraordinary  would  be 

by  telegrapn  to  the  admiral,  that  seven  of  the  received  by  the  president,  with  a  disposition  cor- 

enemy's  snips  were  on  shore,  in  a  situation  respondent  to  that  of  his  Britannic  ma)esty.'  The 

which  afforded  an  opportunity  of  destroying  them.  Bntish  government,  however,  refused  its  ratifica- 

It  being,  however,  found  that  the  state  of  the  tion  to  this  agreement. 

wind  rendered  it  hazardous  to  enter  the  roads.        On  the  16th  ofDecember  Napoleon  announced 

in  which  the  water  was  shallow,  with  the  large  to  the  senate  his  intention  of  divorcing  bis  em- 

fhips,  admiral  Gambier,  who  had  unmoor^,  press;    and    the   archduchess    Marin    Louisa, 
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danghtei  of  the  «mperor  Francis,  was  pointed  strict  alliance  with  the  Frenco  emperor.  Austria 
out  as  the  future  empress.  This  had  been  ar-  had  been  once  more  prostrate  at  his  feet.  The 
ranged  at  Vienna  daring  the  preceding  summer,  resistance  of  Spain,  m  the  general  opinion,  had 
and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Paris  in  the  become  almost  hopeless ;  and  all  the  other  pow- 
ensuing  month  of  March,  with  great  pomp  and  ers  of  Europe  were  in  a  state  of  vassalage.  Yet 
festivity.  under  these  un&vorable  circumstances  the  speech 
In  the  course  of  this  year  several  changes  had  delivered  by  the  lord  chancellor,  in  his  majest/n 
taken  place  in  the  English  cabinet  Mr.  Can-  name,  expressed  'his  just  confidence,  under  di- 
ning did  not  enter  very  cordially  into  the  defence  vine  providence,  in  we  wisdom  of  his  parlia- 
of  lord  Castlereagh  on  the  charge  relative  to  the  ment,  the  valor  of  his  forces,  and  the  spirit  of 
India  writership;  but  it  was  not  then  known  his  people.  His  majesty  hoped  that  material 
that  he  had  previously  applied  to  the  duke  of  advantages  would  be  found  to  result  from  the 
Portland  for  tne  removal  of  that  nobleman  from  demolition  of  the  docks  and  arsenals  of  Flushing, 
the  war  department,  recommending  the  marquis  The  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Portugal,  and 
Wellesley  as  his  successor ;  obtaining  a  promise  the  glorious  victory  obtained  by  lord  viscount 
from  the  premier  to  that  effect,  though  not  for  its  Wellington  at  Talavera,  had  contributed  to  check 
immediate  execution.  the  progress  of  their  arms  in  the  peninsula.  As- 
The  melancholy  termination  of  the  Walcheren  surances  had  been  received  of  the  friendly  dis- 
expedition,  however,  brought  this  state  of  mask-  position  of  America ;  and  his  majesty  had  much 
ed  hostility  between  these  ministers  to  a  crisis,  satisfaction  in  declaring  the  flourishing  state  of 
Mr.  Canning  again  urging  his  suit  was  surprised  the  national  commerce,  and  increasing  produce 
to  find  that  no  communication  had  been  made  of  the  revenue.' 

to  lord  Castlereagh  by  the  duke  of  Portland,  and  In  parliament  the  speech  of  Mr.  Perceval  on 

gave    in  his  resignation.      Lord   Castlereagh,  the  suoject  of  the  late  overtures  to  lords  Gren- 

on  the  other  hand,  being  now  informed  of  all  the  ville  and  Grey,  was  particularly  modest  and  con- 

circumstancef,  so  highly  resented  the  interference  ciliatory.    In  adverting  to  the  overture  made  by 

as  to  make  an  immediate  demand  of  satisfaction,  the  command  of  the  king  to  lords  Grey  and 

A  duel   accordingly  took   place   on  the  21st  Grenville,  he  protested  that  he  did  not  wish  for 

of  September,   in   which    hir.    Canning  was  the  situation  wnich  he  then  occupied.    The  cir- 

wounded.  cumstances  of  the  times  required  a  strong  and 

On  the  23d  of  September  Mr.  Perceval,  upon  extended  administration ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 

whom  (in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the  application  would  have  been  successful.    Had 

premier  and  the  two  secretaries)  the  chie^  it  may  he  been  at  liberty  to  state  his  proposals,  the  first 

be  said  the  sole,  weight  of  the  government  now  would  have  been  to  resign  the  treasury  to  their 

devolved,  wrote  to  earl  Grey  and  lord  Grenville  disposal. 

stating, '  that  his  majesty  had  authorised  the  earl  After  a  variety  of  other  proceedings,  in  which 
of  Liverpool  (late  lord  Hawkesbury),  and  him-  the  same  subjects  were  indirectly  brought  undjsr 
self,  to  communicate  with  their  lordships  for  the  discussion,  on  the  26th  of  January  lord  Porches- 
purpose  of  forming  an  extended  and  combined  ter  moved  in  the  house  of  commons,  'that  a  com- 
administration ;  and  requesting  their  presence  in  mittee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  policy 
London.*  Lord  Grenville  on  this  repaired  to  and  the  conduct  of  the  late  expedition  to  the 
town,  in  obedience  to  what  he  considered  to  be  Scheldt.*  This  motion  was  carried  by  the  small 
an  intimation  of  the  king's  pleasure;  but  in  his  majority  of  195  to  186;  and  a  committee  of  the 
answer  to  Mr.  Perceval,  dated  the  29th  of  Sep-  whole  house  was  fixed  on  for  the  purpose.  His 
tember,  he  peremptorily  declined  the  communi-  lordship  afterwards  moved  for  an  address  to  the 
cation  proposed,  declaring, '  that  it  could  not  be  king  for  copies  of  instructions  given  to  the  com- 
considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  dereliction  manders,  and  other  papers,  which  was  s^eed  to; 
of  public  principle.'  Earl  Grey,  writing  from  and  a  secret  committee  was  nominated  for  the 
his  seat  in  Northumberiand,  declared  'his  at-  inspection  of  such  communications  as  were 
tendance  in  town  unnecessary,  unless  he  had  re-  deemed  improper  to  be  made  public, 
ceived  the  king's  commands  to  that  effect.'  Mr.  Among  the  papers  thus  moved  for  was  'A 
Perceval  now  accepted  the  office  of  first  lord  of  copy  of  the  earl  of  Chatham's  statement  of  his 
the  treasury:  marquis  Wellesley,  who  had  su-  proceedings,  dated  October  15th,  1809, and  pre- 
perseded  Mr.  Frere  in  Spain,  was  recalled  to  sented  to  the  king  February  14di  1810.'  This 
receive  the  seals  of  the  foreign  department :  lord  document  appeared,  from  its  contents,  to  be  an 
Liverpool  succeeded  lord  Castlereagh  as  minister  appeal  to  his  majesty  by  the  commander  of  one 
at  war;  and  the  honorable  Richard  Ryder,  lord  part  of  the  expedition  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Liverpool  in  the  home  department.  commander  of  another  part,  and  the  circum- 
The  25th  of  October  of  thb  year,  being  the  fif-  stance  occasioned  much  debate.  A  motion  being 
lieth  celebration  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  made  by  Mr.  Whitbread  for  an  address  to  his 
was  distinguished  throughout  the  united  king-  majesty,  requesting  that  there  might  be  laid  be- 
dom  as  a  jubilee,  and  was  marked  by  every  fore  the  house  copies  of  all  reports  and  other  pa- 
demonstration  of  loyal  attachment  and  reve-  pers  submitted  at  any  time  to  his  majesty  by  tht 
rence.  earl  of  Chatham,  relative  to  the  late  expedition 
The  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  was  w^  carried,  on  a  division,  by  178  to  171  votes* 
convened  on  the  23d  of  January,  1810,  and  never  The  answer  returned  to  the  address  signified, 
did  the  political  atmosphere  exhibit  a  deeper  that  the  king  had  received  a  report  from  lord 
gloom  Russia,  the  only  continental  power  Chatham  on  the  15th  of  January,  which  he  had 
which  conld  singly  cope  with  France,  was  in  kept  till  February  the  10th,  when  it  was  returned 
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to  the  earl  in  consequence  of  his  desire  to  make  those  privileges.  These  resolutions  being  igrecd 
some  alterations  in  it :  that  the  report  thus  al-  to  without  a  division,  a  motion  was  made  by  Sir 
tered,  having  been  again  presented  to  the  king  Robert  Salisbury  for  his  commitment  to  the 
on  the  14th,  was  directed  by  his  majesty  to  be  tower;  and  an  amendment,  softening  the  sen- 
delivered  to  the  secretary  of  .state,  and  no  copy  tence  to  a  reprimand,  was  rejected  by  190  votes 
of  it  was  kept  by  the  king.  Mr.  Whitbread,  on  to  152.  On  the  6th  of  April  the  warrants  for 
the  2d  of  March,  moved  .wo  resolutions  respect-  commitment  were  delivered  to  the  serjeant  at 
ing  this  matter :  one  stating  the  fact  as  above  arms.  That  ofHcer,  on  going  to  the  house  of  Sir 
mentioned ;  the  other  a  strong  censure  of  the  Francis,  was  informed  that  he  would  be  ready  to 
same.  After  a  long  debate  the  previous  question  receive  him  the  next  morning ;  which  being  con- 
was  moved,  but  negatived  by  221  to  188  voices;  strued  by  that  officer  as  implying  that  be  would 
and,  the  first  resolution  being  then  carried,  Mr.  go  with  him  peaceably  to  tne  tower,  be  retired. 
Whitbread  waived  the  second,  and  admitted  a  He  however  returned,  accompanied  by  a  mes- 
modification  of  it  proposed  by  Mr.  Canning.  It  senger,  who  said  that  the  serjeant  had  been  se- 
wa5  then  determined  that  the  resolution  should  verely  reprimanded  by  the  speaker  for  not  hav- 
be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  house ;  the  ing  executed  the  warrant ;  tne  legality  of  which 
consequence  of  which  was  that  lord  Chatham  Sir  Francis  now  denied.  He  declared  his  de- 
resigned  his  office  of  master-general  of  the  ord-  termination  not  to  go  unless  compelled  byactoal 
nance.  force. 

When  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  Wal-  After  a  delay  occasioned  by  the  speaker's  coo- 
cheren  expedition  first  came  before  the  house  suiting  the  attorney-general  respecting  his  au- 
Mr.  Yorke  moved  an  enforcement  of  the  stand-  thority,  the  sergeant  went  on  the  morning  of  the 
ing  order  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  and  con-  9th  of  April,  attended  by  a  number  of  police 
tinned  to  move  it  fit>m  day  to  day.  Mr.  Sheri-  officers,  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry  and  tnfiui- 
dan  therefore  moved  a  revision  of  the  standing  try,  to  convey  Sir  Francis  to  the  tower.  An 
order,  which  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Mr.  entrance  being  forced  into  his  house,  he  repeated 
Windham,  who  launched  into  a  furious  invective  his  objections  to  the  warrant,  and  declared  that 
against  the  reporters.  This  singular  tirade  was  he  would  yield  only  to  force.  The  constables, 
answered  with  spirit  and  l3mper  by  Mr.  Stephens,  on  this,  advanced  to  seize  him,  when  he  was  led 
an  eminent  civilian,  who  haa  himself  in  his  ear-  by  his  brother  and  a  friend,  taking  his  arms,  and 
lier  days,  he  acknowledged,  been  a  reporter  of  conducted  to  the  carriage  in  waiting,  whence  be 
the  debates.  was  conveyed  to  the  tower.  As  we  escort  re- 
There  was  at  this  time  a  debating  society  in  returned,  a  numerous  mob  assembled  in  East- 
tiOndon,  under  the  name  of  the  British  Forum,  cheap,  and  attacked  them  with  stcHies  aikd 
the  president  of  which  was  John  Gale  Jones,  brick-bats.  At  length,  the  attack  becoming; 
On  tne  19th  of  February  a  placard  appeared,  in-  serious,  some  shots  were  fired,  by  which  two 
forming  the  public  that  a  question  had  been  de-  or  three  lives  were  lost,  and  several  persons 
bated  at  the  British  Forum,  'Which  was  the  wounded. 

greater  outrage  on  the  public  feeling,  Mr.  Yorke's  On  his  liberation.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  brought 

enforcement  of  the  standing  order  of  the  house  actions  at  law  against  the  speaker  of  the  house 

of  commons  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  or  Mr.  of  commons  for  issuing  his  warrant,  against  the 

Windham's  attack  on  the  Ubei'ty  of  the  press  ?  sergeant-at-arms  for  executing  it,  and  against  the 

And  that  it  was  unanimously  decided,  that  the  constable  of  the  tower  for  keeping  him  in  cus- 

enforcement  of  the  standing  order  ought  to  be  tody,  in  all  which  he  failed,  on  the  plea  of  the 

censured  as  an  insidious  and  ill-timed  attack  on  legality  of  the  warrant.  His  confinement  was  not 

the  liberties  of  the  press.'  terminated  till  the  prorogation  of  parliament. 

Jones  was  accordingly  cited',  on  Mr.  Yorke*s  On  the  16th  of  May  the  chancellor  of  exchequer 
motion,  before  the  honorable  house  on  the  21st  brought  before  the  house  of  commons  his  annual 
of  February,  when  he  avowed  himself  the  author  budget  of  finance.  The  supplies  voted  were 
of  the  paper,  and,  notwithstanding  an  apology,  stated  at  £50,500,000  for  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
was  committed  lo  Newgate.  land ;  and  among  the  ways  and  means  for 
On  the  12th  of  March  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  former  were  the  war-taxes,  estimated  at 
who  had  not  been  present  at  the  former  pro-  £19,500,000,  and  a  loan  of  £8,000,000.  No 
ceedings,  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  this  new  t^xes  were  proposed;  and  a  very  fiivorable 
subject  in  a  speech  in  which  he  ventured  to  deny  report  was  made  of  die  commerce  and  general 
altogether  the  power  of  the  house  to  commit :  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  foreign  subsidies 
and  on  the  24th  of  March  there  appeared  in  of  the  year  were  £400,000  to  Sicily,  and  £900,000 
Cobbett*s  Weekly  Register  a  letter,  entitled  <  Sir  to  Portugal ;  and  a  vote  of  credit  for  £3,000,000 
Francis  Burdett  to  his  constituents,  denying  the  was  passed  to  meet  emergencies, 
power  of  the  house  of  commons  to  imprison  the  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  cause  of 
people  of  England.'  This  publication  was  brought  Spanish  independence,  as  fiu*  as  it  depended  on 
before  the  house  on  the  26th  by  Mr.  Lethbridge,  and  the  people  or  Spain,  was  almost  hopeless*  The 
Sir  Francis  acknowledging  himself  to  be  the  author,  most  interesting  events  of  the  campaign  occurred 
Mr.  Lethbridge  on  the  following  day  moved  that  on  the  side  of  Portugal.  The  great  effort  of 
the  publication  in  question  was  a  libellous  and  France  was  to  obtain  the  entire  possession  of 
scandalous  paper,  reflecting  upon  the  just  rights  that  country.  For  this  purpose  it  had  been  de* 
and  liberties  of  the  house;  and  that  Sir  Francis  termined  to  commence  with  the  reduction  of  the 
Burdett,  who  suffered  this  paper  to  be  printed  fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida.  As 
with  his  name,  had  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  soon,  therefore,  as  the  capture  of  Oviedo  9Bd 
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Actoiga  had  set  at  liber^  a  part  of  the  French  rigorous  poUce,  and  leitrictions  on  the  liberty  of 

tMOps  employed  to  keep  in  check  the  Spaniards  the  press. 

of  the  northern  provinces,  marshal  fiey  oegan  to  An  event  took  place  this  year  in  Sweden, 

invest  the  former,  and  it  sorrendered  July  10th.  which  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  extraordi- 

In  the  mean  time  marshal  Massena  arrived  from  nary  occurrences  in  European  history.    On  the 

France,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  des-  29th  of  May  the  prince  of  Augustenburg,  pre- 

tined  for  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  and  consist-  sumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  died 

tng  of  about  80,000  men.  sudoenly ;  and  a  diet  was  assembled  in  August, 

Almeida  was  neit  invested,  and  the  trenches  1810,  to  fill  the  vacancy.    In  consequence  of  a 

were  opened  in  the  middle  of  August    It  was  strong  letter  of  recommendation  from  Napoleon, 

garrisoned  by  5000  men,  partly  English  and  the  king  of  Sweden  proposed  marshal  Bernadotte 

partly  Portuguese,  commanded  by  British  ofii-  as  the  person  on  whom  he  wished  the  choice  to 

cers,  and  its  governor  was  brigadier-general  Cox.  (all;  and,  on  the  1st  of  November,  Bernadotte 

The  vigor  of  the  defence  would  probably  have  was  installed. 

long  retarded  its  fall,  had  not  a  bomb  alighted  on  The  isles  of  Bourbon  and  France,  in  the  Indian 

the  principal  magaxine,  which  occasioned  a  ter-  Ocean,  which  had  so  long  been  a  great  annoy- 

rible  and  most  destructive  explosion.    Massena  ance  to  our  East  India  trade,  were  this  year 

now  withheld  his  fire,  and  sent  a  flag  of  truce  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain, 

offering  terms  of  capitulation,  which,  on  the  Lord  Minto,  governor-general  of  India,  having 

37th  of  August,  were  acceded  to.    The  great  laid  the  plan  for  their  reduction,  a  body  of 

contest  for  the  possession  of  the  country  was  Europeans  and  Sepoys,  about  1600  of  each, 

now  to  commence.    During  the  siege  of  Ciudad  sailea  from  Madras,  and,  being  joined  by  about 

Rodrigo  the  principal  post  of  the  British  army  1000  more  from  the  island  of  Rodriguez,  the 

was  at  Guaraa,  whence  the  French  lines  might  whole  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel 

be  descried,  but  nothing  of  conseouence  could  be  Keating,  wi|h  a  fleet  of  men-of-war  and  tran.«- 

nndertaken  for  its  relief.    After  tne  surrender  of  ports,  the  expedition  arrived  early  in  July  off 

Almeida,  lord  Wellington  concentrated  the  dif-  the  island  of  Bourbon.    Dispositions  were  made 

ferent  divisions  of  the  allied  army,  and  began  for  an  attack  on  the  principal  town,  St.  Denis, 

his  retreat  towards  Lisbon.    He  had  formed  a  but  it  was  prevented,  on  the  8th,  by  an  offer  io 

defensive  plan,  to  which  he  steadily  adhered,  capitulate   on    honorable    terms,    which    were 

At  the  same  time  he  put  fully  into  practice  the  granted.    The  other  town,  St.  Paul,  was  taken 

efficacious,  though  severe  policy,  of  rendering  all  possession  of  on  the  10th,  and  the  whole  island 

the  country  in  tne  line  of^ march  entirely  inhos-  submitted. 

pitable  to  die  French.    On  the  21st  of  Septem^-  In  the  month  of  November  a  body  of  troops, 

i»er  all  the  force  under  Massena  was  concentrated  consisting  of  8,000  or  10,000,  from  India  and  tne 

at  Viseu,  where  it  halted  for  a  time;  during  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  commanded   by  major- 

which  lord  Wellington  passed  to  the  right  of  the  general  Sir  John  Abercromby,  and  a  fleet  under 

Mondego,  and  occupiea  with  his  centre  and  left  admiral  Bertie,  took  possession  of  the  Mauritius, 

wing  the  Sierra  Buzaco,  which  extends  to  that  or  Isle  of  France.    The  garrison  was  sent  to 

river.     Massena,   on  arriving  in  front  of  his  France,  and  to  be  at  their  own  disposal.    This 

position  on  the  26th,  resolv^  upon  an  attack,  was  the  most  valuable  of  the  remaining  French 

The  French  pushed  up  the  heignts  with  mat  possessions  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

courage  in  different  parts,   and  one  division  Hope.  Three  frigates  were  afterwards  despatched 

reachcHd  the  summit  of  the  ridge :  they  were,  to  destroy  the  French  batteries  on  the  coast  of 

however,  met  with  equal  resolution  at  the  point  Madagascar,  which  being  effected,  there  was  not 

of  the  bayonet,  and  were  finally  repulsed  with  left  to  France,  at  the  b^nnine  of  the  following 

great  loss,  2000  men  being  left  on  the  field.   Tlie  year,  a  slip  of  land  in  either  tndies,  nor  a  ship 

loss  of  the  English  and  Portuguese  was  also  con-  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

siderable.  Massena  now  made  a  circuitous  On  the  17th  of  February  the  Dutch  settle- 
march  upon  Coimbra ;  but  lord  Wellington  an-  ment  of  Amboyna,  with  its  dependent  islands, 
ticipatetl  his  object,  and  arrived  there  before  liim.  was  surrendered  to  a  British  force  from  Madras. 
The  place,  however,  affording  no  advantages  for  A  party  of  seamen  also,  commanded  by  captain 
defence,  he  continued  his  retreat  to  the  strong  Cole  of  the  Carolina  frigate,  having  on  the  8th 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  of  August  carried  a  fort  upon  Banda  Neira,  the 

The  French  emperor  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  whole  island  of  Banda,  the  principal  of  the 

bis  glory,  and  the  Seven  Provinces  of  Holland  Spice  Islands,  with  its  dependencies,  though 

were  inseparably  annexed  to  the  French  empire,  protected  by  700  regular  troops  and  300  militia. 

The  Valais  of  Piedmont  were  also  annexed  to  surrendered  unconditionally,  and  afforded  a  rich 

France,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  passage  prize  to  the  captors. 

of  the  Alps  by  the  Siroplon;  and  possession  The  differences  between  the  governments  of 
was  taken  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  of  the  whole  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America 
course  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Ems,— commanded,  still  remained  unadjusted.  On  the  recall  of  Mr. 
it  was  said,  by  circumstances.  The  electorate  of  Erskine,  Mr.  Jackson  had  been  sent  to  succeed 
Hanover  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  West-  him ;  but  the  firm  and  unyielding  tone  taken  by 
phalia,  and  its  very  name  was  abolished ;  and  to  him,  with  the  disavowal  of  Mr.  Erskine's  agree- 
that  country,  and  all  the  other  dependent  king-  ment,  contributed  to  render  him  unacceptable;  and 
doms,  the  conscription  laws  were  extended.  In  the  American  resident  in  London  was  Instructed  to 
France,  the  chams  of  despotic  power  were  demand  his  recall.  Mr.  Galatin,  treasurer  of  toe 
rivftted   by  spies,  arbitrary  imprisonments,  a  States,  now  sent  letters  to  the  different  collectors 
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of  the  customs,  announcing  the  abolition  of  the  administration  would  take  place;  and  in  a  letler 
restrictions  with  regard  to  France,  she  having  to  Mr.  Percival,  announcing  his  intention  of  ood- 
revoked  her  edicts,  but  declaring  that  they  would  tinuing  the  present  miuisters  in  office,  be  ex- 
be  revived  in  full  force  with  regard  to  Great  plicitly  stated,  that  duty  and  affection  for  his 
Britain  on  the  ensuing  2d  day  of  February,  beloved  and  afflicted  parent  alone  had  dictated 
should  she  not  in  like  manner  have  revoked  her  his  decision.  So  strong,  indeed,  were  the  pre- 
decrees.  By  a  second  letter  he  gave  his  opinion,  possessions  at  this  period  respecting  the  kiiig^s 
that,  in  the  case  above-mentioned,  all  British  recovery,  that  the  leaders  of  opposition  them- 
goods  arriving  subsequently  to  the  2d  of  February  selves  were  believed  to  be  indifferent  to  the  ac- 
would  be  forfeited.                                            '  ceptance  of  office.    The  first  measure  submitted 

The  princess  Amelia  expired  on  the  2d  of  to  the  regency  parliament  opened  on  the  12th  of 

November  18  LO;  and  the  king's  mind  received  February  1811,  respected  the  Catholic  committee 

a  shock  from  the  illness  and  death  of  the  princess  of  Ireland;    a  standing  delegation,   consisting 

from  which  he  never  recovered.    The  parliament  of  ten  persons  elected  from  each  county,  charged 

had  been  prorogued  to  the  1st  of  that  month,  with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  that  body, 

and  a  commission  prepared  by  the  lord  chan-  This  kind  of  organisation  gave  an  alarm  to  go* 

cellor,  under  an  order  in  council,  for  a  further  vernment,  and  produced  a  circular  letter  from 

prorogation  to  the  29th ;  but,  as  the  sign-manual  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  secretary  to  the  lord-liea- 

was  wanting,  the  two  houses  met  on  the  day  tenant,  requiring  the  magistrates  of  Ireland,  in 

pseviously  fixed.    The  illness  and  inability  of  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  thirty-third  of  Ihe 

the  king  to  open  the  session  being  announced,  king,  to  cause  to  be  arrested  and  committed  to 

an  adjournment  of  a  fortnight  was  agreed  to ;  prison,  unless  bail  should  be  given,  all  persons 

and  the  members  of  both  houses  were  summoned  within  his  jurisrliction  guilty  of  having  been  in 

for  the  15th.    This  was  followed  by  a  second  any  way  concerned  in  issuing  notices  for  such 

adjournment  to  the  29th,  and  again  by  a  third  to  election    or    appointment      On    the   18th   of 

the  13th  day  of  December.    The  physicians,  on  February  the  earl  of  Moira  brought  the  matter 

examination  before  the  lords  of  council,  and  before  the  house  of  lords;  and  asked  ministers, 

afterwards  before  a  committee  of  both  houses,  whether  the  measure  had  been  settled  by  them 

accorded  in  their  firm  belief  of  his  majesty's  before  Mr.  Pole's  departure  for  Ireland  ?    The 

recovery ;   grounding  this    expectation  on   the  earl  of  Liverpool  replied  that  they  knew  nothing 

general  state  of  his  health,  and  the  precedents  of  of  the  matter  until  the  news  arrived,  but  that  it 

1788, 1801,  and  1804.    At  length  Mr.  Perceval,  was  accompanied  with  reasons  for  the  procedure 

adopting  ihe   mode  of  procedure  of  1788-9,  which  justified  it.    The  subject  was  introduced 

moved  three  resolutions,  affirming,    1.  The  in-  in  a  similar  manner  into  the  house  of  coronK>ns 

capacity  of  the  king ;   2.  The  right  of  the  two  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  when  Mr.  Perceval  made  the 

houses  to  pTOTide  &e  means  of  supplying  the  same  assertion.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Pole  having 

defect ;  3.  The  necessity  of  determining  upon  arrived  from  Ireland  explained  in  his  place  in 

the  means  of  giving  the  ro^al  assent  to  a  bill  for  the  house  of  commons  the  whole  transaction.  His 

that  purpose.  The  opposition,  waiving  altogether  principal  object  was  to  show  in  what  respect  the 

the  question  respecting  the  right  of  the  prince  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  committee  of  1809^ 

of  Wales  to  the  regency,  merely  proposea  thai  which  had  not  been  interfered  with,  differed  from 

the  prince  be  addressed  to  take  upon  him  the  those  which  produced  this  act  of  government, 

executive  duties.    This  was  negatived  in  the  In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Ponsonby, 

hoiLse  of  peers  by  100  to  seventy-four,  and  in  whether  the  law  officers  had  been  consulted  on 

the  commons  by  269  to  157  voices.  the  occasion,  he  affirmed  that  the  lord-lieutenant 

The  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Perceval  having  had  taken  the  opinions  of  the  lord-chancellor 

been  carried  by  great  majorities,  that  minister  and  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  and  that 

apprised  the  prince,  by  letter,  of  the  restrictions  the  latter  had  drawn  up  the  letter  issued  by  him- 

he  meant  to  propose ;  and,  in  a  brief  reply,  the  self.    In  conclusion,  Mr.  Ponsonby's  motion  was 

prince  referred  to  the  letter  which  he  addressed  negatived  by  133  against  forty-eight  votes, 

to  Mr.  Pitt  in  1789.    The  other  members  of  the  The  Catholic  petition  was  presented  to  the 

royal  family  also  transmitted  to  Mr.  Perceval  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Grattan  on  the  20tfi 

their  protest  against  the  restrictions.    The  grand  of  May ;  and  on  the  31st  he  moved  that  the  same 

division    on  Uie  question  of  restrictions   was  should  be  read,  and  also  the  votes  of  the  house 

carried,  on  the  3tst  of  December,  in  favor  of  conveying  thanks  to  the  atmies  under  lord  Wel- 

ministers,  by  224  to  200  voices.    The  regency  lington  and  general  Graham,  in  which  were  many 

finally  passed  into  an  act  on  the  5th  of  February  Irish  Catholics.    From  these  documents  he  took 

1811.    The  restrictions  were  to  remain  in  force  his  ground,  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  in 

to  the  1st  of  February  1812.    The  restoration  of  the   Roman  Catholic  religion  itself  which  en- 

the  king  was  provided  for  by  a  simple  notifica-  couraged  disaffection,  but  that  the  manner  in  which 

ion  to  ^e  privy-council,  bv  the  queen  and  her  the  Catholics  had  been  treated  by  government 

assistant  counsellors,  viz.  the  two  archbishops,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  discontents.    Ajfter 

the  lord-chancellor,   the  lord  chief-justice,  the  enlarging  with  great  force  on  these  heads,  he  con- 

master  of  the  rolls,  the  duke  of  Montrose,  and  eluded  with  moving  that  the  petition  be  referred 

the  earls  of  Winchclsea  an4  Aylesford.  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  nouse.    The  motion 

11.  From  the  Regency  to  the  death  of  George  was  ably  supported  by  other  speakers;  and,  oo 

JIL — From  the  avowed  sentiments  of  the  prince,  the  other  hand,  it  was  opposed  on  the  gcounds 

it  was  generally  expected  that  a  total  change  of  of  a  supposed  inherent  principle  of  intolerance 
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in  the  religion  of  Rome,  of  the  apprehension  sidermghimself  as  the  possessor  of  only  a  restrict- 
that  the  Catholics  would  still  be  rising  io  their  ed  and  temporary  authority,  declined  taking  any 
demands,  and  of  danger  to  the  Protestant  estab-  part  in  public  transactions,  and  allowed  the 
lishment  should  their  claims  be  allowed.  On  a  ministers  whom  he  found  in  office  to  pursue 
division,  there  appeared  for  the  motion  eighty-  their  own  plans  without  interference.  Yet  one 
three,  against  it  146.  act,  which  soon  followed  his  accession  to  power. 

Lord  DoDOugbmore  introduced  the  petition  was  certainly  regarded  as  a  spontaneous  exertion 

into  the  house  of  lords  on  the  18th  of  June,  on  his  part;  this  was  the  re-appointment  of  the 

when  he  moved  for  referring  it  to  a  committee,  dukeot  Yorkto  the  office  of  commander-in-chief 

But  the  division  on  the  motion  gave,  contents  of  the  army. 

sizt^-two,  non-contents  131.  Lord  Milton,  on  the  6th  June,  after  various 

llie  Irish  Catholics  were  too  zealous  and  con-  observations  relative  to  this  transaction,  moved 
fident  in  their  cause  to  regard  their  parliamentary  the  following  resolution : — ^  That,  upon  a  de- 
defeat  as  a  reason  for  renouncing  their  plans ;  liberate  consideration  of  the  recent  circumstances 
and  the  summer  was  actively  employed  in  meet-  under  which  the  duke  of  York  retired  from  the 
ings  for  the  nomination  of  delegates,  several  of  army  in  March  1809,  it  appears  to  the  house  that 
which  were  attended  by  Protestant  gentlemen,  it  has  been  highly  improper  and  indecorous  in 
who  regarded  Catholic  emancipation  as  a  branch  the  advisers  of  the  Pnnce  Regent  to  have  recom- 
of  the  general  liberty  of  Ireland.  On  the  other  mended  to  his  royal  highness  the  re-appointment 
hand,  government  resolved  not  to  submit  pas*  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  office  of  commander- 
sively  to  the  violation  of  its  injunctions.  An  in-chief/  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  fully 
aggregate  meeting  being  held  at  Djublin,  July  acknowledged  the  responsibility  of  ministers  foi 
9th,  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  the  measure,  but  contended  that,  when  Sir  David 
general  committee  of  Catholics,  five  persons  Dundas  had  expressed  a  wish  to  retire,  they 
were  apprehended  by  a  warrant  from  the  lord  could  have  no  doubt  or  hesitation  as  to  whom 
chief-justice  for  a  breach  of  the  convention  act ;  they  should  recommend  to  supply  the  vacancy ; 
one  of  whom.  Dr.  Sheridan,  was  put  upon  his  and  no  vote  had  passed  the  house  to  preclude 
trial  before  the  court  of  kingVbench  in  Dublin ;  the  duke  of  York's  restoration.  It  appears  that 
but  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  a  considerable  change  had,  by  this  time,  taken 

In  the  debates  relating  to  the  regency  bill,  in  place  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 

tbe  house  of  lords,  earl  Grey  had  taken  notice  of  oers  relative  to  this  matter,  as  the  votes  against 

the  circumstance  of  the  king's  having  been  suf-  it,  on  a  division,  were  296  to  forty-seven, 

fered  to  perform  some  of  the  functions  of  royalty  The  measure  of  an  interchange  of  the  militias 

in  1804 ;  and  Mr.  Whitbread  brought  forward  in  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  introduced 

the  commons  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  1 7th  of  May, 

the  lords  journals  for  the  evidence  of  the  phy-  by  Mr.  secretary  Ryder,  who  moved  for  a  bill 

sicians  respecting  his  majesty's  health  in  1804,  to  invest  the  crown  with  a  power  to  that  effect, 

and  to  report  the  same  to  the  house.    Lord  Cas-  By  a  clause  of  this  bill  Iriso  Catholics  serving 

tlereagh  rose  in  defence  of  the  chancellor,  at  the  in  England  were  entitled  to  all  the  civil,  military, 

same  time  declaring  his  readiness  to  share  the  and  religious  exemptions  which  they  possessed 

responsibility  of  the  transaction  referred  to.  The  in  Ireland.    This,  in  ^t,  was  the  measure  in 

detence  turaed  upon  the  unanimous  declaration  relation  to  which  the  cry  of  '  No  popery '  had 

of  the  physicians  as  to  the  king's  competency  to  been  raised  against  the  late  ministers, 

transact  business  on  February  27th,  though  none  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  24th  July, 

was  submitted  to  him  till  March  5th.    On  the  with  a  speech  in  the  Prince  Regent's  name, 

9th  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  his  sign-manual  to  delivered  by  commission,  in  which  great  satis- 

the  mutiny  act,  which  could  not  be  deferred  Action  was  expressed  with  all  the  measures  of 

without  danger.    In  these  and  other  instances  the  session. 

the  physicians  had  sanctioned  the  application  to  The  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal  still  con- 

him.    Mr.  Whitbread,  in  reply,  pledged  himself  tinued  the  grand  theatre  on  which  the  contest 

to  make  out  the  whole  charge,  if  opportunity  for  the  Uberties  of  Europe  was  maintained.  The 

were  given  him  of  cross-examining  the  phy-  campaign  commenced  at  a  very  early  part  of  the 

sicians.    His  motion,  however,  was  negatived  by  year. 

198  against  eighty-one.  On  the  25th  of  February  an  armament  was^ 

The  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  sent  out  from  Cadiz,  under  the  command  of 
enforced  as  they  were  by  the  orders  in  council,  lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  who  dis- 
had  now  produced  the  most  fatal  consequences  embarked  a  body  of  English,  Spaniards,  and 
to  the  mercantile  interest.  The  loan  for  the  last  Portuguese,  at  Algesiras.  The  object  of  the  ex- 
year  had  sustained  a  ruinous  depreciation ;  and,  pedition  was  to  attack  the  French  who  were 
the  foreign  demand  for  British  manufactures  employed  in  the  siege ;  and,  the  landing  being 
being  greatly  reduced^  numerous  failures  were  effected  on  the  28th,  the  allied  army  arrived,  on 
the  inevitable  and  melancholy  result.  A  select  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  March,  on  the  ridge  of 
committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Barossa,  about  four  miles  to  the  southward  of  the 
state  of  commercial  credit,  who  recommended  river  of  Santi  Petri.  Here  the  French  army  con- 
as  a  temporary  expedient  an  issue  of  exchequer  sisted  of  about  8000  men,  formed  in  two  divisions, 
bills,  to  the  amount  of  £6,000,000,  for  the  relief  and  in  a  high  state  of  discipline  and  equipment. 
of  such  persons  as  could  give  satisfactory  secu-  The  allied  force  scarcely  amounted  to  6000  men^ 
rity  for  repaymeht.  of  whom  about  one-half   were    English.      A 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  regent,  con-  battery  often  pieces  of  cannon,  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  major  Duncan,  opened  on  the  enemjf's  the  enemy  gained  the  heights,  but,  Sir  Lowry 
centre,  and  the  right  of  the  allies  attacked  general  Cole  bringing  up  the  resenre,  the  enemy  wen 
Rutin's  division  on  the  heights ;  while  lieutenant-  driven  from  them  with  great  slaughter.   Their 
colonel  Barnard's  battalion,  and  a  detachment  attack  on  the  village  and  the  bridge  in  the  centre 
of  Portuguese,  were  engaged  with  the  enemy's  was  likewise  successfully  repelled  by  baron  Alten 
tirailleurs.  But  Laval's  division,  notwithstanding  of  the  German  legion,  which,  with  the  divisioo 
the  havoc  made  by  major  Duncan's  battery,  acL-  of  general  Hamilton,  defended  that  post;  and 
'vanced  in  imposing    masses,  and    opened    a  the  whole  French  army,  after  six  hours'  fighting, 
destructive  fire  of  musketry.    The  left  wing  of  lepassedthe  Albuera  with  precipitation.  S>ttU  is 
the  allies  now  advanced,  keeping  up  a  constant  said  to  have  acknowledged,  '  that,  in  the  long 
fire ;  and  a  most  determined  charge  of  the  sixty-  course  of  his  military  service,  he  had  never  before 
seventh  regiment  and  the  three   companys  of  witnessed  so  desperate  and  sanguinary  a  contest' 
guards,  supported  by  all  the  rest  of  the  wing.  The  siege  of  Baaajoz  now  re-commenced, 
decided  the  fate  of  generai  Laval's  division.  The        Towards  the  close  of  September  the  British 
eagle  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  light  infantry  troops  again  took  the  field,  threatening  Ciudad 
was  taken  by  major  Gough.  Rodrigo  ;   but,  before  lord  Wellington  could 
The  right  wing  of  the  allies  was  equally  sue-  complete  his  preparations,  Marmont  assembled 
eessful.  The  French  lost,  on  this  occasion,  about  a  vast  force,  amounting  to  60,000  men,  with  i 
3000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  with  view  of  turning  the  left  of  his  position.    His 
one  eagle,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  their  ammu-  able  antagonist,  aware  of  this  design,  made  a 
nition  waggons,  and  a  number  of  horses.   Gene-  timely  movement  beyond  the  Coa ;  on  which 
ml  Bellegarde,  chief  of  the  staff,  an  aide-du-camp  Marmont  withdrew.     During  these  operations 
of  marshal  Victor,  and  several  other  officers,  general  Hill,  being  joined  by  a  Spanish  force,  on 
were  killed,  and  many  were  wounded  and  taken  the    28th   of   October,  surprised    and   totdly 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  the  general  of  defeated  a  corps  of  the  French  under  general 
division,  Rufin,  who  soon  after    died.      The  Girard,  at  Arroyo  del  Molino,  the  enemy  losing 
loss  of  the  allies  amounted  to  about  1240  killed  2000  men,  with  their  artillery  and  baggage, 
and  wounded.  The  principal  event  of  the  summer  campaign 
About  the  same  time  that  the  British  arms  in  Spain  was  the  siege  and  reduction  of  Tanap* 
were  so  successful  on  the  heights  of  Barossa,  gona.    Marshal  Suchet  marched  against  this  im- 
raarshal  Massena  commenced  his  retreat  from  portant  sea-port  of  Catalonia  about  the  end  of 
Santarem,  where  he  had  never  been  able  to  April ;  and  on  the  5th  of  May  he  completed  the 
attack  lord  Wellington.    Scarci^  of  provisions  investment  of  it  as  far  as  the  sea.    A  furious  as- 
obliged  him  to  retire.     The   British  general,  sault  on  the  21st,  after  great  slaughter  on  both 
having  the  Tagus  on  his  right  and  Lisbon  in  his  sides,  put  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  which  the 
rear,  was  in  a  commanding    position  which  besiegers  had  got  access  to  through  the  capture 
ensured  ample  supplies.    Massena  was  closely  of  an  outwork,  in  the  power  of  the  French.  The 
followed  by  lord  Wellington,  whose  van  attacked  garrison^  however,  still  held  out,  till,  on  the  28th, 
the  rear  of  the  French  on  the  1 1th  of  March,  and  a  practicable  breach  being  made,  the  assailants 
gained  a  considerable  advantage.    But  this  sue-  rushed  in,  and  almost  immediately  carried  the 
cess  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  place.    Suchet,  who  appears  not  to  have  been 
of  Badajoz,  which  surrendered  on  the  same  day  unwilling  that  a  terrible  example  should  be  given 
to  the  duke  of  Dalmatia.  by  its  fiite  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  re- 
Lord  Wellington  now  made  arrangements  for  lated,  in  his  account  of  the  transaction,  that  4000 
the  blockade  of  Almeida,  and  employed  the  persons  were  put  to  death  in  the  city,  and  of 
interval  of  active  operations  in  a  visit  to  the  10,000  or  12,000  more,  who  endeavoured  to  es- 
corps  under  the  command  of  marshal  Beresford  cape  over  the  walls,  1000  were  sabred  or  drowned, 
in  Spanish  Estremadura,  consisting  of  a  united  and  10,000  made  prisoners.    By  this  conquest, 
force  of  British  and  Portuguese.  After  repulsing  the  French  became  possessed  of  the  whole  coast 
an  attack  from  the  French  on  the  7th  ot  April,  of  Catalonia.   In  tlie  month  of  September  Sachet 
near  Oliven9a,  he  took  a  position  whence  he  entered  Valencia,  and  on  the  27th  took  posses- 
could  invest  that  place  and  Badajoz.    0Uven9a  sion  of  Murviedro.    He  then  opened  trenches 
surrendered  to  the  marshal  on  the  15th;  and  against  its  fortress,  and  made  several  vain  at- 
lord  Wellington  having  had  an  interview  with  him,  tempts  to  carry  it.    In  the  meantime   general 
during  which  they  established  the  blockade  of  Blake,  collecting  all  the  disposable  force  in  thai 
Badajoz,  returned  to  his  army.  quarter,  occupied  the  heights  above  the  besieg- 
On  the  15th  of  April  the  fortress  of  Oliven9a  ing  army,  where  on  the  25th  of  October  he  was 
surrendered  to  the  allied  arms ;  and  it  was  de-  attacked,  and,  after  a  well  contested  battle,  was 
termined  to  lay  siege  to  Badajoz  with  vigor.  But  defeated.      On  the  following  day  the  fortress  of 
on  the  12th  May  the  re-advance  of  marshal  Soult  Murviedro  capitulated.      Suchet  then  advanced 
was  announced  by  general  Blake,  and  the  three  to  the  suburbs  of  Valencia.    On   the  26th  of 
commanders  resolv^  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  November  he  attacked  Blake's  protecting  army, 
Witli  this  view  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  the  cavalry  of  which  being  routed,  the  infrntij 
army  took  a  strong  position  fronting  the  banks  took  shelter  in  their  intrenched  camp.     Th* 
of  the  Albuera.  was  afterwards  forced  ;  on  the  25th  of  Decemb^ 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May  the  Valencia  was  invested  on  every  side. 
French  passed  the  stream,  designing  to  attack        In  the  beginning  of  1811   the  Spanish  Cotes 

the  Spaniards  under  Blake,  and  to  turn  the  right  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  they  would 

wing  of  the  allies.    After  an  obstinate  resistance  not  recognise  any  act  of  Ferdinand  VII.  while 
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deprived  of  his  liberty*    In  April  they  passed  a  divisions  to  attack  the  English,  who  formed  in  a 

decree  abolishing  the  torture.  Other  proceedings  close  line  to  receive  him.    The  action   com- 

of  that  assembly,  tending  to  the  removal  of  old  menced  by  an  attempt  of  the  French  commander 

grievances,  were— the  admission  of  plebeians  as  to  practise  the  manceuvre  of  breaking  the  line, 

well  as  nobles  into  the  military  colleges;  the  in  which  he  failed;  and,  endeavouring  afterwards 

application  to  the  use  of  the  military  hospitals  of  to  round  the  English  van,  he  was  so  roughly 

sums  destined  for  the  use  of  religious  tratemi-  treated  that  his  ship  became  unmanageable  and 

ties;  and  the  abolition  of  jurisdictional  seigniories  ran  on  the  rocks.     The  action  was  still  main- 

and  vassalage.    The  doctrine  of  the  sovereienty  tained  with  great  fury,  till  two  of  the  French 

of  the  nation,  however,  met  with  opposition  from  frigates  struck.    Two  others  crowded  sail  for  the 

the  royal  council,  which  circulated  a  paper  ex-  port  of  Lessina,  and  the  small  vessels  dbpersed 

pressly  denying  it.  in  all  directions.    The  result  of  this  action, 

Russia  continued  throughout  the  year  to  waste  which  ranks  among  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 

its  population  and  revenues  in  its  war  with  the  ments  of  the  British  navy,  was  the  burning  of  the 

Ottoman  Porte.  ship  of  the  bmve  French  commodore,  who  was 

The  state  of  affairs  between  Great  Britain  and  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  the  capture  of 

tlie  United  States  still  remained   unadjusted,  two  others.    A  fourth,  which  had  struck  her 

Early  in  the  year  Mr.  Forster  was  sent  over  as  colors,  took  an  opportunity  of  stealing  away,  and 

envoy  extraonJinary  and  plenipotentiary.    But  was  in  vain  reclaimed  as  lawful  prize  by  captain 

so  long  as  the  English  government  vi^as  deter-  Hoste.    The  loss  of  the  English  amounted  to  200 

mined  to  maintain  the  fiaital  orders  in  council,  in  killed  and  wounded. 

nothing  could  be  effected.    In  the  month  of       Tlie  close  of  this  year  was  remarkable  for 

May  an  accidental  enccunter,  originating  in  some  violent  storms  occasioning  great  losses  at  sea 

e>int  of  naval  etiquette,  occurred  between  a  of  which  the  British  navy  partook  m  full  propor- 

ritish  and  an  American  frigate.    The  two  go-  tion.  Among  the  domestic  occurrences  of  the  year 

vemments   equally  disavowed  intentional  hos-  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention,  that  a  census 

tility ;  but  all  these  things  tended   to  mutual  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  was  taken 

irritation.      On  the  meeting  of  congress,  on  the  this  year,  exhibiting  a  result  highly  favorable 

4th  of  November,  president  Maddison  announced  to  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.     The  total 

the  necessity  of  putting  the  United  States  into  of    the    population    return^     in    1801    was 

an  armour  and  attitude  demanded  by  the  crisis,  10,942,646;  that  of  1811  was  12,552,144;  ex- 

and  corresponding  with  the  national  spirit  and  hibiting  an  increase  of   1,611,882*  of   which 

expectation.  almost  every  town  and  district  numbered  had  a 

Soutti  America  was  now  involved  in  all  the  shai-e. 
miseries  of  civil  war.     In  Mexico  several  san-        The  interior  tranouillity  of  England  was  little 

guinary  engagements  duringthe  last  and  present  disturbed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 

year  terminated  in  a  decided  superiority  of  the  but  towards  the  close  of  it  serious  tumults  broke 

royalists.    The  confederacy  of  Venezuela  placed  out  in  the  districts  of  the  hosiery  manufactory, 

general  Miranda  at  the  head  of  their  forces,  and  particularly  in  the  county  of  Nottingham;  occa- 

felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  meet  in  congress  sioned  by  the  invention  of  a  wide  frame  for 

and  issue  a  declaration  of  independence,  con-  weaving  stockings,  and  the  discharge  of  many 

ceived  in  language  not  less  forcible  than  tliat  of  workmen  in  consequence, 
the  North  Americans  on  their  separation  from        The  year  on  the  history  of  which  we  are  now 

Great  Britain.     In  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  about  to  enter  will  long  be  distinguished  in  the 

Ayres,  the  capital*  with  the  greater  part  of  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.    The  parliament  was 

Srovince,  haa  adopted  the  cause  of  indepen-  opened  by  commission  on  the  7th   of  Janu- 

ence ;  while  Monte  Video  held  firm  to  the  in-  ary   1812.     The  council  appointed  to  assist 

terest  of  the  mother  countiy.  the  queen,  acknowledged,  that  in  the  opinion  of 

The  most  splendid  naval  achievement  of  this  all  the  physicians,  his  majesty's  complete  and 

year  was  the  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Java,  by  an  final  recovery  was  improbable, 
armament  fitted  out  from  Madras,  under  the  aus-        At  an  early  period  of  the  session,  Mr.  Perceval 

pices  of  lord  Minto.      The  small  island  of  Ma-  proposed  a  plan  for  the  arrangement  of  the  royal 

dura  also  submitted ;  and  thus  not  a  vestige  was  nousehold,  and  recommended  such  an  addition 

left  of  the  eastern  dominion  of  the  Gallo-Bata-  to  the  civil  list  as  might  support  the  separate  es- 

vian  empire.  tablishments.  The  state  of  Ireland,  with  reference 

Opposing  fleets  were  now   no  longer  to  be  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  brought  early  in  the 

found  on  the  ocean;  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  session  under  the  discussion  ofboth  houses,  but  al'. 

pride  and  pomp  of  war,  the  public  attention  was  concession  to  the  Catholic  claims  was  negatived 

arrested  by  a  remarkably  gallant  action  of  an  in  the  house  of  lords  by  162  to  seventy-nine; 

English  squadron  of  four  frigates,  of  which  cap-  in  the  commons  by  229  to  135. 
tain  Hoste  was  the  commodore.     It  occurred  off       In  a  committee  of  supply,  13th  of  April,  the 

the  north   point  of  the  island  of  Lesina  on  the  sum  of  £554,441  was  moved  for  as  the  expense 

coaftt  of  Dalmatia,  which  the  enemy  had  been  of  the  barrack  department  for  the  current  year, 

sent  to   fortify  and  garrison.    On  the  18th  of  Among  other  items  in  the  estimate,  which  were 

March  the  English  commodore  descried  a  French  thought  extravagant,  particular  exception   was 

force  of  five  frigates  and  six  smaller  vessels,  with  taken  to  the  charge  of  £138,000  for  a  barrack 

500  troops  on  board.    Confiding  in  his  supe-  to  be  built  for  the  second  regiment  of  life  guards, 

noricy  tne  French  commodore  bore  down  in  two  in  a  piecp  nf  ground  newly  taken  in  under  the 
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name  of  the  rettent's  park,  and  which  was  gene-  fidenoe  and  good-will  of  all  daises  of  his  ma- 
rally  understood  to  be  designed  for  an  ornament  jesty's  subjects.  In  the  debate,  lofd  Grey  stated 
to  the  park.  In  repeated  debates, on  the  subject  the  points  on  which  lord  Grenville  and  himself 
of  the  barrack  estimates,  objections  were  made  had  declined  a  union  with  the  present  mims- 
to  this  and  some  other  articles ;  and  an  amend-  ters.  These  were  princinilly  the  condact  to 
ment  proposed  for  a  reduction  of  the  sum  w^  be  pursued  towards  the  Catholics  and  towuds 
rejected  by  no  greater  majority  than  134  to  11 2.  America. 

This  public  discussion  was    not   without    its  The  existing  administration  now  proceeded 

effect;  for,  when  the  budget  was  brought  for-  unchanged, and  without  any  sympton  of  want 

ward  by  the  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  it  of  stability,  till  it  was  deprived  of  its  leader  hj 

was  announced  that  the  treasury  had  struck  off  a  most  tragical  incident    On  the  11th  of  May, 

an  additional  vote  of  £90,000  for  the  barrack  as  Mr.  Perceval  was  entering  the  lobby  of  the 

department,  it  having  been  resolved  to  postpone  bouse  of  commons  about  five  in  the  afternoon, 

the  execution  of  the  projected  barracks  at  Mary-  a  person  of  tlie  name  of  Bellingham  fired  a  pistol 

le-bone  park,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool.  at  him,  the  ball  of  which  entered  his  left  breast 

Early  in  the  year  the  cabinet  sustained  a  con-  and  pierced  his  heart.    He  staggered,  fell,  and 

siderable  loss  by  the  resignation  of  the  marquis  almost  instantly  expired.    Nothing  could  surpass 

of  Wellesley.    The  motives  of  this  step  were  the  consternation  excited  in  both  houses  by  this 

stated  to  have  been  a  difference  with  his  col-  catastrophe.    It  was  however  soon  discovered, 

leagues  as  to  the  scale  on  which  the  war  in  Spain  that  the  act  was  merely  in  revenge  of  some  sup- 

andf  Portugal  was  to  be  carried  on.  He  declared,  posed  private    injury ;   and    that  Bellingham, 

that  on  certain  principles  he  would  be  ready  to  having  m  a  commercud  visit  to  Russia  sustained 

serve  with  Mr.  Percival,but  that  he  would  never  some  heavy  losses,  resolved  to  make  a  sacrifice 

serve  under  him :  his  resignation  was  accepted  of  some  conspicuous  member  of  the  government 

on  the  19th  of  February,  lord  Castlereagh  sue-  which  he  thought  had  neglected  him.    He  was 

ceeding  him  in  the  post  of  secretary  for  foreign  tried  and  executed  for  the  offence ;  while  the 

affairs.  general  regard  entertained  for    Mr.  Perceval's 

On  the  13th  of  February  the  prince  regent  character  as  a  man,  even  by  those  who  widely 

addressed  a  singular  letter  to  the  duke  of  York,  differed  from  him  in  political  opinions,  was  tes- 

in  which  he  declared,  *  that,  the  restrictions  of  tified  by  an  ample  provision  unanimouslf  voted 

the  regency  act  being  about  to  expire,  he  must  for  his  widow  and  fiimily.    The  earl  of  Livc^ 

make  his  arrangements  for  the  fiiture  adminis-  pool,  on  whom  the  post  of  leader  in  the  cabinet 

tration ;  his  sentiments  relative  to  which  he  had  now  devolved,  viras  directed  by  the  prince  regent 

hitherto  withheld,  from  his  earnest  desire  that  to  endeavour  to  acquire  an  accession  of  strength 

the  expected  motion  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland  by  the  association  of  the  marquis  Wellesley  and 

might  undergo  the  deliberate  discussion  of  par-  Mr.  Canning.      But  bis  negociation  for  diis 

liament,  unmixed  with  any  other  consideration,  purpose  fiiilra,  on  the  perplexing  topic  of  the 

He  could  not  reflect  without  pleasure  on  the  measures  to  be  pursued  with    regard  to  the 

events  which  had  distinguished  the  short  period  Catholics,  and  the  scale  on  which  the  war  in  the 

of  his  restricted  regency :  and  in  regard  to  the  Peninsula  was  to  be  carried  on.    Mr.  Stinit 

war  in  the  Peninsula,  I  shall,'  said  his  royal  Wortley,  on  the  21st  of  May,  brought  a  motion 

highness,  '  be  most  anxious  to  avoid  any  mea-  before  the  house  of  commons  for  an  address  to 

sure  that  can  lead  my  allies  to  suppose  that  I  the  prince  regent,  praying  him   to  take  such 

mean  to  depart  from  the  present  system  ;  and  I  steps  as  might  be  the  best  calculated  to  form  an 

cannot  withhold  my  approoation  from  those  who  efficient  administration ;  and  an  attempt  to  set 

have  honorably  distinguished  themselves  in  sup-  it  aside  by  the  order  of  the  day  was  defeated 

port  of  it.    I  have  no  predilections  to  indulge,  by  174  to  170.    Mr.  Wortley  next  moved,  that 

no  resentments  to  gratify.    Having  made  this  tne  address  should  be  presented  by  such  mem- 

communication,  I  cannot  conclude  without  ex-  hers  as  were  of  the  privy  council :  to  his  great 

pressing  the  gratification  I  should  feel,  if  some  surprise  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two. 

of  those  persons  with  whom  the  early  habits  of  At  length  it  was  agreed  upon,  that  it  should  be 

my  public  life  were  formed,  would  streng^en  presented   by  lord   Milton  and   himself.    The 

my  hands,  and  constitute  a  part  of  my  govern-  answer  was  that  his  royal  highness  would  take 

ment.      You   are  authorisea  to    communicate  the  address  into  his  serious  and  immediate  coo- 

these  sentiments  to  lord  Grey,  who  I  have  no  sideratiou. 

doubt  will  communicate  them  to  lord  Gren-  The  marquis  Wellesley,  and  the  earl  Moiit, 

ville.'  now  each  in  vain  endeavoured  to  form  a  stronger 

This  letter  excited  no  little  surprise.      It  ministry.    In  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  3d  of 

seemed  particularly  strange,  that  his  royal  high-  June,  the  former  stated  '  that  the  most  dreadful 

ness  could  for  a  moment  indulge  the  expectation  personal  animosities,  and  the  most  terrible  diffi- 

that  the  lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  who  had  re-  culties  arising  out  of  questions  the  most  compli- 

iected  with  disdain  the  far  more  respectful  over-  cated  and  important,  mterposed  obstacles  to  an 

ture  of  1809,  should  now  condescend  to  consti-  arrangement.*  These  strong  expressions  he  after- 

tute  a  part  of  Mr.  PercevaFs  administration,  wards  explained  as  not  referring  to  the  prince 

On  the  failure  of  the  negociation,  which  was  the  regent,  but  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool  and  his  col- 

fxisult,  lord  Boringdon,  on  the  19th  of  March,  leagues,  who,  however,  disdained    the  ia^ 

moved  in  the  house  of  lords  for  an  address  to  tation. 

the  prince  regent,  beseeching  him  to  form  an  At  length  on  the  9th  of  June  the  prince  regeoi 

admmistration  so  composed  as  to  unite  the  con-  appointed  the  earl  of  Liverpool  first  lord  of  the 
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treasury,  ^od  Mr.  VansiUart  chancellor  of  the  1000  British  infantry,  with  a  detachment  of  ar- 

exchequer.    The  earl  of  Harrowby  (late  Mr.  tillery,  and  a  body  of  Spaniards,  was  invested  by 

Ryder)  became  president  of  the  council ;  lords  the  French  with  an  army  of  10,000  men.    A 

Bathurst,  Sidmouth,  and  Castlereagh,  were  secre-  breach  being  made  in  tlie  wall,  the  enemy  ad- 

taries  of  state.    Viscount  Melville  was  promoted  vanced  to  the  assault  on  the  3ist  December, 

to  the  admiralty,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Yorke,  when  they  were  obliged  to  retreat ;  and,  on 

who  was  gratified  with  the  tellership  of  the  ex-  January  5th,  their  columns  were  seen  retiring, 

chequer.    Lord    Eldon    continued    chancellor,  having  left  behind  them  their  ammunition,  artil- 

lord  Westmoreland  privy  seal ;  and  the  eari  of  lery,  and  stores.    This  defence  was  thought  to 

Moira,  now  honored  with  the  garter,  was  ap*  confer  great  honor  on  the  garrison  and  its  com- 

pointed  governor-general  of  India.  mander,  who  held  out  with  only  1800  men, 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  office  Mr.  Vansit-  behind  a  weak  wall,  against  a  marshal  of  France, 

tart  brought  forward  his  plan  of  finance,  or  Badajox  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity, 

rather,  as  he  said,  that  of  his  lamented  predeces-  The  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  now  pressed ; 

sor,  for  the  current  year.    The  whole  of  the  sup-  and  on  the  19th  an  attack  was  made  in  five  sepa- 

ply  demanded  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  rate  columns,  which  proved  completely  success- 

£58,000,000.    Of  this  grand  aggregate  the  sum  fill*    The  garrison,  after  a  desperate   conflict, 

of  £15,650,000  was  raised  by  loan  for  Great  surrendered  to  the  number  of  1700  men  besides 

Britain ;  and  for  Ireland  a  separate  loan  of  officers,  thus  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  captors 

£4,350,000.    Nearly  £10,000,000  were  funded  the  heavy  tram  and  stores  of  the  French  army. 

of  exchequer  bills;  (he  war  taxes  were  estimated  The  British  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death 

at  £30,400,000 ;  a  vote  of  credit  was  passed  for  of  major-general  Mackinnon,  who  fell  at  the 

£3,000,000 ;  and  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  head  of  his  stormms  party,  and  the  number  of 

East    India    Company    required    the    sum   of  killed  and  wounded,  which  was  not  less  than 

£2,500,000.    The  annual   taxes,  and   consoli*  1200.    After  strengthening  the  fortifications,  lord 

dated  fund,  furnished  the  remainder  of  the  sup-  Wellington  moved  the  greater  part  of  his  army 

ply,  and  new  taxes  were  imposed  to  the  amount  to  the  southward  for  the  support  of  general  lii'.i, 

of  nearly  £2,000,000.  who  was  blockading  Badajoz  with  about  12,000 

Oil  the  22d  of  June  Mr.  Canning  moved  a  men.  On  the  6th  of  April  three  practicable 
resolution,  'That  this  house  will,  early  in  the  breaches  were  made,  and  a  resolution  was  in- 
next  session,  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  stantly  taken  to  storm  the  place.  The  conduct 
the  laws  respecting  the  Catholics.'  This  was  of  a  fiilse  attack  was  entrusted  to  lieutenant- 
supported  by  lord  Castlereagh*  who  observed,  general  Leith,  with  instructions  to  convert  it  into 
*  that,  the  obstacles  which  formerly  existed  having  a  real  one,  should  circumstances  prove  favorable, 
been  removed,  the  time  was  now  arrived  when  General  Picton  in  the  mean  time  was  to  attack 
it  was  highly  proper  to  take  the  claims  of  the  the  castle  by  escalade,  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
Catholics  into  consideration.'  On  this  joint  he  was  master  of  the  castle.  The  light  division 
recommendation  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  under  Colville,  after  repeated  attempts,  was  un- 
decisive majority  of  225  to  106  members.  On  able  to  gain  the  bastions ;  but  the  fidae  attack 
a  similar  resolution  proposed  in  the  upper  house,  under  general  Leith,  and  the  other  operations  of 
by  marquis  Wellesley,  the  previous  question  was  the  besiegers,  entirely  succeeded.  The  French 
put  by  tne  lord  chancellor,  and  carried  by  126  to  governor  retired  into  Fort  St.  Christoval,  and 
1 25  .peers .  surrendered  on  the  following  day.   The  garrison, 

Towardsthe  close  ofthe  session  Mr.  Brougham,  which  originally  amounted  to  5000  men,  had 
in  a  very  able  speech  on  the  subject  ofthe  orders  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  1200.  The  British 
in  council,  moved  an  address  to  the  prince  re-  and  Portuguese  had  800  killed  and  2000  wounded, 
gent, '  beseeching  him  to  recall  or  suspend  those  Marmont,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  surprise 
orders,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  now  penetrated 
tend  to  conciliate  neutral  powers.'  Lord  Castle-  into  Portugal  as  far  as  Castello  Branco,  where 
reagfa,  after  deprecating  the  attempt  to  urge  the  he  no  sooner  learnt  the  result  of  the  siege  than 
house  to  <  a  precipitate  decision,'  intimated,  that  he  commenced  a  retreat  Soult,  who  had  reached 
government  had  in  view  the  adoption  of  con-  Villa  Franca,  also  fell  back  with  equal  alacrity, 
ciliatory  measures  respecting  America.  The  pursued  by  the  British  cavalry  under  Sir  Staple- 
motion  of  Mr.  Brougham  was  in  consequence  ton  Cotton.  On  the  11th  of  April  the  dragoons 
withdrawn ;  and  on  the  23d  of  June  appeared  a  under  major-general  Le  Marchant  chaiged  the 
proclamation  announcing  the  suspension  of  the  rear-guard  of  the  French  with  impetuosity,  and 
orders  in  council  of  January  1807  and  April  drove  them  with  the  utmost  confusion  into  IJerena. 
1809,  as  fiir  as  regarded  American  property.  Lord  Wellington  appeared  before  Salamanca 
from  the  1st  of  August  following,  on  the  condi-  with  his  main  army  on  the  16th  of  June,  when 
tion  that  America  should,,  on  the  regular  notifica-  the  French  general,  leaving  a  force  to  defend  the 
tion  of  the  same,  also  rescind  or  suspend  its  fortifications,  retired  with  his  troops  across  the 
prohibitory  decrees.  Unhappily  this  tardy  con-  Tonnes.  He  afterwards  attempted  to  relieve  the 
cession,  like  all  the  former  conciliatory  measurte  forts,  which  from  their  strength  had  been  formed 
respecting  America  for  forty  years  past,  came  into  a  depot  of  stores ;  but  the  British  senenl, 
loo  late  to  be  of  any  avail.  On  the  30th  of  July  by  a  masterly  manoeuvre,  compelled  him  to 
'•he  parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission ;  abandon  them  to  their  fate«  Lord  Wellington 
and  on  the  29th  September  it  was  unexpectedly  then  put  his  army  in  motion  against  Marmont, 
dissolved.  who  retired  across  the  Douro,  destroyed  the 

In  Spain,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  year,  bridges,  and  concentrated  his  forces  at  Tordesillas. 

the  town  of  Tarifia  in  Andalusia,  ^rrisoned  by  Lord  Wellington   now  menaced  the  Spanish 
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capital  ;  and  a  series  of  skilful  moTements  en-  Freynada,  on  the  Pottugnese  fiontier,  after  a 

sued  on  both  sides,  until  the  21st  of  July,  when  masterly  retreat  before  an  army  of  90  000  men, 

the  allied  army  was  concentrated  on  the  Tormes.  against  which  he  could  oppose  only  52,000. 
On  the  same  day  the  French  crossed  the  river,        The  Spanish  eztraordinaiy  cortes  on  the  IBtfa 

and  appeared   to    threaten    Ciudad    Rodrigo.  of  March  completed  the  great  work  which  had 

During  the  22d  and  23d  Marmont  practised  a  so  long  employed  their  labors,  by  the  public 

Tariety  of  eTolutions  to  distract  the  attention  of  signature  of  the  constitutional  act     Deputies 

the  British  general  from  his  real  plan,  which  was  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  present  at 

to  enclose  the  allies  in  their  position  on  a  penin-  this  ceremony.    A  commission  was  appointed 

sula  formed  by  the  river,  and  to  cut  off  their  re-  to  carry  the  instrument  thus   signed  to  the 

treat.    In  aiming  to  surround  the  British,  he  regency ;  and  on  the  20th  all  the  deputies  as9efn- 

extended  and  weakened  his  own  line ;  and  lord  bled  in  the  hall  of  congress  to  swear  to  the 

Wellington,  watching  the  progress  of  this  error,  constitution ;   after  which  the  regency  entered 

seized  the  favorable  moment  for  striking  a  de-  the  hall,  and  took  the  oath  of  office, 
cisive  blow.  Almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  year 

Major-^neral  Pakeuham,  with  the  third  di-  1812  the  attention  of  Europe  had  been  directed 
vision,  commenced  a  furious  assault  on  the  towards  a  new  scene,  whicn  was  opening  in  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy's  left,  in  which  he  was  sup-  north.  The  emperor  Alexander,  indignant  at 
ported  by  brigadier-general  Bradford's  brigade,  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of  his  empire,  disdained 
by  the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions,  and  by  the  any  longer  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  a 
cavalry  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  in  front,  system,  which,  though  planned  solely  for  the 
The  French,  though  finely  posted  and  supported  impoverishment  of  Great  Britain,  was  highly  in- 
by  cannon,  were  overthrown.  Three  entire  bat-  junous  to  his  subjects.  The  overthrow  of  this  sys- 
talions  surrendered;  and  large  quantities  of  tem  was  evidently  also  the  interest  of  Sweden  and 
stores,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  fell  into  the  Prussia :  but  the  resources  of  Sweden  were  in- 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  Eleven  pieces  of  can-  considerable,  and  Prussia  was  in  vassalage  to 
non,  two  eagles,  and  six  stands  of  colors  were  France.  Russia  was  the  only  power  that  could 
taken ;  five  generals,  three  lieutenant-colonels,  take  the  lead  in  an  attempt  of  that  nature,  in 
130  officers  of  different  ranks,  and  7000  soldiers,  which,  however,  she  was  certain  of  being  sup- 
were  made  prisoners.  ported  by  Great  Britain. 

Leaving  a  force  under  general  Paget,  to  watch        Whatever  might  be  the  views  of  the  emperor 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  lord  Wellington  now  of  France,  he  began  very  early  in  the  spring  of 
advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  the  this  year  to  move  numerous  bodies  or  troops 
Spanish  capital.    King  Joseph,  who  with  20,000  into  Germany.    The  Russian  monarch,  in  the 
men  under  his  command  had  reached  Segovia,  mean  while,  prepared  to  meet  the  impending 
hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Marmont,  hastily  re-  storm ;  and  after  issuing  a  declaration  of  war, 
treated  through  Madrid  to  Almanza,  a  position  put  his  armies  in  motion,  and  by  an  impenal 
from  which  he  could  communicate  either  with  ukase,  dated  the  23rd  of  March  1812,  ordered  a 
Suchet  or  Soult.    On  the  12th  of  August  the  al-  levy  of  two  men  in  500  throughout  his  extensive 
lied  army  entered  the  capital.    Aware  that  their  dominions.    In  the  mean  time  great  namben  of 
losses  had  been  aggravated  by  a  want  of  con-  French  troops  joined  by    the   contingents  of 
cert,  the  commanaers  of  the  French  forces  now  the  Rhenish  confederation,  proceeded  towards 
co-operated  in  order  to  retrieve  them.    On  the  the  Vistula.    The  French  concluded  treaties-  of 
24th  of  August,  Soult  relinquished  the  siege  of  alliance  with  Prussia  and  Austria ;  the  emperoi 
Cadiz,  and  began  to  evacuate  Andalusia,  for  the  of  Russia  concluded  also  a  treaty  of  peace  vrith 
purpose  of  uniting  hb  forces  with  those  of  king  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  all  matters  of  dispute 
Joseph  and  Suchet.    On  the  l&t  of  September  were  settled  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 
lord  Wellington  quitted  Madrid,  and  aavanced  Such  were  the  preparations  for  the  decisive  con- 
to  Valladolid,  the  enemy  retiring  before  him  test  which  was    destined  to  produce  evenis 
across  the  Puycerga.    He^pursued  them  to  Bur-  wholly  uiiparalleled  in  history.      On  the  8th  of 
gos,  through  which  city  they  retired  during  the  May  the  French  emperor,  accompanied  by  bis 
night  of  the  17th,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  empress  Maria  Louisa,  set  out  from  Paris,  and, 
the    castle.      Preparations    were    immediately  on  the  11th  of  that  month,  arrived  at  Mentz. 
made  for  besieging  this  important  place ;  but  the        On  the  29th  of  May  the  emperors  of  France 
heavy  artillery  hSd  not  arrived,  and  the  uncer-  and  Austria  departed  from  Dresden:  the  former 
tain  process  of  sapping  and  storming  failed,  towards  the  Vistula  to  take  the  command  of  his 
On  the  21st  advices  were  received,  that  an  army  army,  the  latter  returned  to  Vienna.    The  king 
of  70,000  men,  under  the  direction  of  Soult,  of  Prussia,  who  had  attended  at  the  interview,  left 
Suchet,  and  the  new  king,  were  fast  approaching  that  city  on  the  following  day :  the  empress  of 
the  passes  against  general  Hill,  whose  force  was  France,  after  remaining  a  few  days  at  Dresden, 
inadequate  to  oppose  them.    This  induced  lord  returned  to  Paris. 

Wellington  to  raise  the  sieee  of  Burgos,  to  retire  On  the  6th  of  June  Napoleon  passed  the  Vts- 
towards  the  Douro,  recall  his  troops  from  Madrid,  tula,  announcing  his  determination  of  restoring 
and  direct  general  Hill  to  proceed  northward,  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  He,  however,  attempted 
He  moved  upon  l^amanca,  where  he  hoped  to  to  the  last  to  bring  the  Russian  monarch  into 
establish  himself;  but  Soult  advancing  from  his  views  by  negociation:  but  the  latter,  ad- 
Madrid,  and  uniting  his  forces  with  Souham,  hering  to  his  former  declaration,  made  by  prince 
obliged  him  to  continue  his  retreat.  On  the  Kurakin,  insisted  on  the  evacuation  of  Pmssis 
24th  of  November  he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  by  the  French  troops. 
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At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  22nd  Borodino  and  tite  redoubts  which  covered  it,  but 

of  June  the  emperor  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  he  was  ultimately  repulsed  with  great  loss.   The 

a  general  of  engine^  inspected  the  banks  of  Russians  were  then  enabled  to  reinforce  their 

the  Niemen.    The  different  corps  commanded  centre,  where  the  battle  raged  with  great  fury 

by  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  and  prince  of  £ckmuhl,  until  night,  when  the  French  withdrew  at  all 

the  duke  d'Elchingen,  the  duke  de  Reggio,  the  points,  leaving  them  masters  of  the  field.    They 

duke  of  Tarentum,  and  the  prince  Poniatowski|  estimated  their  own  loss  at  40,000  in  killed  and 

made  corresponding  movements;  and  the  pon-  wounded,  and  that  of  the  enemy  at  60,000. 

toon  train  arrived.  The  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth  After  this  dearly  purchased  victory  Kutusoff 

corps,  commanded  by  tliekingof  Westphalia,  had  found  himself  unable  to  make  head  against  the 

proceeded  no  farther  thanNovogorod,  about  half  fresh  troops  which  his  antagonist  vras  enabled  to 

way  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen ;  and  bring  forward.    He  therefore  ordered  Moscow 

the    first    Austrian    corps,   under   the    prince  to  be  evacuated,  and  retired  with  his   army 

Schwartzenberg,  was  near  Lublin,  at  an  almost  beyond  it.    The  painful  but  necessary  measure 

equal  distance  between  Lemburg  and  Warsaw,  of  withdrawing  from  their  homes  in  Moscow 

The  duke  of  Belluno,  with  the  9th  corps  and  200,000  human  beings  of  both  sexes,  and  of 

some  other  troops,  remained  in  reserve.  every  age,  was  carried  into  effect  by  count 

At  this  crisis  a  Polish  diet  was  held  at  War-  Rostopchin,  who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 

saw  under  the  sanction  of  the  French  emperor,  40,000  of  its  inhabitants,  and  proceeded  to  join 

which,  resolvine  itself  into  *  a  general  confeder-  the   army.     Rostopchin  had  a  villa    in    the 

ation  of  Poland,'  published  on  the  1st  of  July  a  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  to  which  he  set  fiie 

memorable   declaration,  announcing   that    the  with  his  own  hands. 

kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  Polish  nation  were  The  advanced  guard  of  the  French,  under 

re-established,  and  appointing  a  council  of  state,  Murat  and  fieauhamois,  entered  Moscow  on  the 

consisting  of  eleven  members,  for  the  adminis-  14th  of  September,  and  soon  overpowered  the 

tration  of  affairs.  small  band  which  had  lingered  in  tne  Kremlio^ 

The  plan  vrhidi  the  Russians  had  formed,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars.    The  deserted 

according  to  which  they  resolved  to  conduct  the  city  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  in  several 

present  campaign,  was,  to  resist  the  progress  of  places ;  and  the  French  soldiers,  eagerly  seekine 

the  invader  at  all  points  where  a  stand  could  be  their  long-promised  pluuder,  rather  increued 

made  without  risking  a  general  engagement;  to  than  checked* the  conflagration.     Napoleon  was 

lay  waste  the  country  through  which  he  should  viraiting  at  the  barrier  on  the  SmolenAo  road,  to 

penetrate  ;    to  harass    him    as  he   advanced,  receive  the  homage  of  the  constituted  authorities 

and  to  cut  off  his  supplies.    Napoleon  advanced  ere  he  made  his  triumphal  entry.    A  Polish  ge- 

rapidly  to  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Russian  Poland,  neral,  whom  he  sent  to  remind  the  citizens  of 

livhich  he  entered  on  the  28th  of  June;  but  a  their  duty,  returned  with  information  that  there 

division  of  the  French  army  under  Macdonald  were  no  authorities,  and  that  Moscow  would 

received  a  severe  check  from  general  Essen,  to  soon  be  a  heap  of  ruins.    The  conoueror  entered 

whom  the  defence  of  Riga  vras  entrusted.  Count  without  paFeuie  on  the  following  aay,  and  took 

Witgenstein  also  defeated  marshal  Oudinot  and  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin     '  I  ventured, 

the  Bavarian  general  Wrede,  at  Polotsk,  after  a  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,'  he  said  to  O'Meara, 

conflict  of  twelve  hours.  '  and  had  my  hair  and  eye-brows  singed,  and 

The  emperor  of  France  directed  his  attention  my  clothes  burned  off  my  back ;  but  it  was  in 

to  the  main  Russian  army,  which,  on  the  17th  of  vain,  as  they  had  destroyed  most  of  the  pumps, 

August,  he  attacked  at  Smolcnsko.    After  a  of  which  there  were  above   1000 :  out  of  all 

Turious  contest  the  Russians  retired  from  the  these,  I  believe  that  we  could  only  find  one 

city,  which  the  French,  on  their  entrance,  found  that  vras  serviceable.    Besides, the  wretches  that 

burning.    Napoleon  gave  vent  to  his  chagrin  by  had  been  hired  by  Rostopchin  ran  about  in  every 

exclaiming, — '  Never  was  a  war  prosecuted  with  quarter,  disseminating  fire  with  their  matches, 

such  ferocity.     These  people  treat  their  own  in  which  they  were  but  too  much  assisted  by  the 

country  as  if  they  were  its  enemies  1'         .  wind.     This  terrible  conflagration  ruined  every 

The  Russian  army  now  retired -upoL  Viasma,  thing.  I  was  prepared  for  all  but  this :  it  was 
and  this  place  the  French  entered  on  the  30th  unforeseen ;  who  would  have  thought  that  a  na* 
of  August :  thev  did  not  advance  till  the  4th  of  tion  would  have  set  its  capital  on  fire?' 
September.  Tne  interval  of  preparation,  how-  This  event  vras  evidently  a  severe  disappoint- 
ever,  was  no  longer  than  was  necessary  for  a  con-  ment  to  the  French  emperor,  who  lingerea  about 
flict  between  two  armies,  each  amounting  to  this  devoted  city  as  if  it  had  still  been  his  inten- 
more  than  120,000  men.  It  commenced  on  the  tion  to  retain  it.  At  length,  however,  the  un- 
nioming  of  the  7th  of  September,  by  a  tremen-  shaken  resolution  of  the  Russians  to  persist  ia 
H««q  attack  on  the  Russian  left,  against  which  their  system  of  making  all  sacrifices  rather  than 
nearly  one-half  of  the  French  force  was  directed ;  submit ;  the  assemblies  of  fresh  bodies  of  their 
while  marshal  Ney  bore  down  on  the  centre,  and  troops  around  Moscow,  and  the  approadi  of  in- 
Beauhamois  assailed  the  right.  Kutusoff  finding  clement  seasons,  reminded  him  of  the  necessity 
that  his  left,  after  a  combat  of  three  hours,  vras  of  a  prompt  retreat.  Urged  by  the  clamors  of 
giving  way,  reinforced  it  with  grenadiers  and  his  soldiers,  he  sent  Lauriston  with  a  flag  of 
cavalry  from  the  reserve,  when  a  desperate  effort  truce  to  the  Russian  head-quarters,  announcinff 
iwas  made  to  recover  the  lost  position,  from  which  his  readiness  to  treat.  The  answer  returned 
the  French  were  at  length  driven.  Beauhamois  wa^  that  no  terms  could  be  entered  into  while 
Moade  repeated  efforts  to  carry  the  village  of  an  nnemy  remained  in  the  Russian  tent  dry. 
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The  roads  leading  to  Moscow  were  now  occu-  mean  time  the  Russian  general  Witgenstein  ad* 

pied  by  detached  corps,  who  cut  off  the  supplies,  vanced  from  Polotsk,  and  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 

and    aispersed    the   straggling  parties  of  the  ber  reached  Vitepsk,  where  he  was  informed  of 

French.  the  retreat  of  the  grand  French  army.    On  the 

Napoleon  sent  Lauriston  a  second  time  to  de-  18th  he  was  informed  of  the  flight  of  the  Austrian 

mand,  that  the  Russian  general  would  forward  a  and  Saxon  auxiliaries,  and  of  the  rapid  advance 

letter  to  the  emperor  Alexander.    *  I  will  do  of  the  Russians.    The  whole  force  or  the  empire 

that,*  replied  Kutusoff, ' proyided  the  word  peace  was  now  directly  co-operating  against  the  retreat- 

is  not  expressed  in  the  fetter.    I  would  not  be  ing  enemy. 

a  party  to  such  an  insult  on  my  sovereign,  by        To  secure  his  escape,  Buonaparte  ordered 

forwarding  a  proposal  which  he  would  order  to  two  bridges  to  be  thrown  over  the  ,Beresina  at 

be  instantly  destroyed.    You  already  know  on  Studenzi  and  Vaselova.    Scarcely  had  he  passed 

what  terms  offers  of  peace  ihall  be  attended  to.'  the  river  with  his  guard,  at  the  latter  point,  when 

Napoleon  soon  afterwards  announced  his  inten-  Witgenstein  opened  a  cannonade  on  the  troops 

tion  of  leading  his  army  into  other  provinces  who  were  preparing  to  follow.    They  rushed  in 

until  the  return  of  spring,  when  he  would  ad-  crowds  towards  the  bridge :  it  was  blown  up  by 

vance  on  St.  Petersburg,  and  erase  the  name  of  Nai)oleon's  order.    A  shout  of  despair  followed 

Russia  from  the  list  of  European  nations.    He  tlie  explosion.      Numbers   plunged    into  the 

theu  indulged  his  soldiers  with  an  eight  days'  stream   and    disappeared    amidst  the  floating 

pillage  of  Moscow,  and  commenced  his  retreat,  masses  of  ice ;  5000  lost  their  lives,  and  13,000 

leaving  a  force  to  blow  up  the  Kremlin.    Gene-  were  taken  prisoners.     The  artillery,  baggage, 

ral  Ilievasky,  however,  arrived  in  time  to  pre-  and  ammunition,   fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

vent  the  completion  of  this  outrage.  Russians. 

Dividing  his  forces,  Murat  and  Beauhamois,  Having  repaired  the  bridges  the  Russian  ar- 
with  50,000  men,  were  ordered  to  attack  the  mies  advanced,  and  on  the  12th  of  December 
grand  army  of  the  Russians  under  Kutusofi* ;  prince  Kutusoff  established  his  head-quarters  at 
while  the  emperor  himself,  with  the  remainder,  Wilna.  The  retreat  of  the  French  from  the  Be- 
took the  route  to  Minsk.  The  former  met  with  resina  to  the  Niemen  was  attended  with  horron 
a  severe  repulse,  and  nothing  was  now  thought  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  but  how  to  quit  the  country.    Scarcely  could  of  the  world. 

they  hazard  a  march  without  a  battle.    A  stand        Napoleon  did  not  remain  to  witness  the  last 

was  attempted  at  Viasma,  but  without  success ;  scene  of  the  tragedy.    He  reached  Wilna  on  the 

and  the   French,  dispirited  and  weary,  were  7th  of  December,  and,  having  appointed  Muni 

driven  from  their  positions  with  great  slaughter,  to  the  chief  command,  departed  for  Waxsaw, 

The  ensuing  night  was  rendered  dreadfully  me-  accompanied  by  Caulincourt ;  whence  he  made 

morable  by  a  prodigious  fall  of  snow ;  and  from  a  rapid  journey  to  Paris.    He  was  the  herald  of 

this  period  ensued  a  series  of  terrible  disasters,  his  own  discomfiture ;  and  proclaimed  with  ci^ 

'  I  was  a  few  days  too  late,'  says  Napoleon ;  cumstantial  precbion  the  results  of  a  campaign 

*  I  had  made  a  calculation  of  the  weather  for  which  did  equal  credit  to  his  foresight  as  a  polH 

fifty  years  before,  and  the  extreme  cold  had  never  tician,  and  to  his  skill  as  a  general.    The  wan 

commenced  untib  about  the  20th  of  December,  of  modem  Europe  had  furnished  no  instance  of 

twenty  days  later  than  it  began  this  time.    On  so  extensive  and  complete  a  destruction, 
the  march  the  thermometer  sunk  eighteen  de-       The  destruction  of  the  French  army  was  made 

grees,    and  consequently  nearly  all  the  horses  known  to  the  people  of  England  while  engaged 

perished.     In  one  night  I  lost  30,000.    The  ar-  in  the  ferment  of  an  election,  and  the  new  padia- 

tillery,  of  which  I  had  500  pieces,  was  in  a  great  ment  assembled,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1812, 

measure  obliged  to  be  abandoned.      Parties,  under  the  happiest  auspices.     On  the  30th  the 

when  sent  out  on  duty  in  advance,  abandoning  prince  regent  delivered,  for  the   first  time,  a 

their  posts,  went  to  seek  the  means  of  wanning  speech  from  the  throne,  containing  a  triumphant 

themselves.    They  separated  in  all  directions,  review  of  the  political  and  milttaxy  events  of  the 

became  helpless,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  year.    A  grant  'of  £100,000  was  voted  to  the 

enemy.    Others  lay  down,  fell  asleep,  and  a  duke  of  Wellington,  and  £200,000  for  the  relief 

little  blood  came  from  their  nostrils,  and  sleep-  of  the  sufferers  in  Russia. 
ing  they  died.      In    this  manner    thousands       After  the  Christmas  recess,  the  attention  of 

perished.*  parliament  was  called  to  the  origin  and  causes 

Napoleon  reached  Smolensko  on  the  9th  of  of  the  war  between  this  country  and  the  United 
November,  and  remained  there  until  the  15th,  States.  After  refuting  the  various  charges 
when  he  set  out  for  Krasnoi.  Davoust,  who  adduced  by  the  American  govemmeot  against 
followed  him,  after  blowing  up  the  ramparts,  that  of  Great  Britain,  ministers  ascribed  the 
was  beaten  by  Milarodavich  on  the  15th,  and  es-  origin  of  the  contest  to  that  spirit  which  bad 
caped  with  the  loss  of  4000  killed  and  wounded,  long  actuated  the  councils  of  the  United  States, 
and  9000  taken  prisoners,  with  seventy  pieces  of  and  which  had  induced  them  with  marked  par- 
cannon.  He  also  lost  the  whole  of  hisoaggage,  tiality  to  palliate  and  assist  the  aggressive  ty- 
three  standards,  and  his  bftton  de  marc^chal.  ranny  of  France. 

Ney,  who  left  Smolensko  with  the  rear-guard  on       The  annual  discussion  of  the  Catholic  claims 

the  day  of  battle,  was  s^irprised  by  the  victorious  commenced  on  the  25th  of  February,  with  a 

Russians,  and  compellea  to  fly  with  a  small  motion  by  Mr.  Grattan  for  referring  Uiem  to  2 

proportion  of  his  staff,  leaving  11,000  of  his  committee  of  the  whole  house,  which  was  ca^ 

txoopi  in  the  hands  of  his  pursuers.    In  the  ried  by  264  votes  against  224.     On  the  30(k  ei 
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Aph!  Mr.  Gnittan  introduced  a  bill  for  the  re-  for  ages  united  in  a  federal  league  with  Denmark, 

moval  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  which  eo-  should  be  transferrea  to  Sweden  in  compensa- 

countered  little  opposition  in  the  first  and  second  tion  for  Finland.    To  this  compact  Great  Bri- 

reading ;   but,  on  its  passage  through  a  com-  tain  also  had  by  the  present  treaty  become  a 

mittee,  Mr.  Abbot,  the  speaker,  objected  to  that  party. 

clause  by  which  Catholic  gentlemen  were  per-        The  campaign  of  this  year  in  Spain  com- 
mitted to  sit  in  parliament.     The  clause  was  menced  witn   an  attack   of  Suchet's  (13th  of 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  251  against  247,  and  April)  on  the  line  of  the  allies ;  in  which,  how- 
che  bill  was  abandoned.  ever,  he  was  repulsed.     Before  the  end  of  May 
On  the  5th  of  May  a  measure  was  instituted  lord  Wellington  moved  in  great  force  by  the 
for  extending  the  provisions  of  the  toleration  route  of  Salainanca  towards  Madrid,  the  n^w 
act,  by  granting  *  further  relief  to  persons  dif-  king  once  more  evacuating  the  capital.    On  the 
fering  in  opinion  from  the  church  of  England,  approach  of  the  British,  the  enemy  continued 
with  respect  to  certain  penalties  imposed  by  law  his  march  towards  the  Ebro.    The  allies,  by  a 
on  those  who  impugn  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  sudden  movement  to  tlie  left,  having  crossed  that 
Trinity.'    The  bill  introduced  for  this  object  by  river  near  its  source,  found  tlie  French  encamped 
Mr.  William  Smith  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  in  front  of  the  town  of  Vittoria,  under  the  corn- 
house  of  lords,  on  the  30lh  of  July,  when  the  mand  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  and  marshaljourdan, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishop  of  Soult  having  been   summoned  to  the  aid   of 
Chester,  disclaiming  all  intention  of  opposing  it,  Napoleon.    On  the  21st  of  June  lord  Welling- 
observed,  that  it  haid  not  been  called  for  by  any  ton  resolved  upon  attacking  them.    The  battle 
attempt  to  impede  the  worship  of  Unitarians,  or  began  with  a  severe  contest  for  the  heights  of 
inflict  penalties  upon  them.  Arlanzon,  on  the  left  of  the  French.     These 
Lord  Castlereagh  brought  forward,  in  a  com-  being  at  length  carried  by  general  Hill,  he 
mittee  of  the  whole  house,  his  plan  of  regulation,  passed  a  rivulet  which  ran  through  the  valley, 
including  the  prolongation  or  the  East  India  as  did  general  Picton  at  the  head  of  another  di- 
Company's   charter    for    the  further    term    of  vision.    Nearly  at  the  same  time  general  Graham 
twenty  years  from  the  10th  of  April,  1814.  The  on  the  opposite  wing  forced  his  passage  over 
first  resolution  moved  by  this  minister  secured  two  bridges  thrown  across  the  stream ;  on  which, 
to  the  Company  all  its  Indian  territories ,  north  after  a  severe  contest,  the  whole  French  army 
of  the  equator,  with  the  exclusive  trade  to  China;  retreated  in  good  older  on  Vittoria;    whence 
leaving  the  commerce  of  Hindostan  open  to  the  they  continued  their  march  toward  Pampeluna. 
public  on  certain  conditions,  and  to  certain  ports,  A  great  number  of  cannon,  and  stores  of  all 
by  license  from  the  company.    An  ecclesiastical  kinds  to  a  vast  amount,  now  fell  into  the  hands 
establishment  was  also  founded  in  India,  con-  of  the  allies,  and  the  retreat  of  the  French  be- 
sisting  of  a  bishop  and  three  archdeacons ;  and  came  so  rapid  as  not  to  permit  them  to  carry  off 
a  wide  scope  was  given  to  the  zealous  efforts  of  their  baggage :  151  pieces  of  cannon,  and  415 
missionaries.    The  dividends  of  the  company  waggons  of  ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
were  limited  to  10^  per  cent.,  and  the  number  the  victors. 

of  king's  troops  to  be  paid  by  the  company  was       Tlie  centre  of  the  French  retreating  army 
restricted  to    20,000,  unless  a  larger  force  was  having  still  maintained  itself  on  the  Spanish 
required  by  the  directors.  side  of  the  frontier,  general  Hill  made  an  attack 
On  the  subject  of  finance  an  important  mea-  upon  them  with  a  combing  force  of  British  and 
sure  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Vansittart  on  th^  3rd  Portuguese,  and  obliged  them  to  withdraw  into 
of  March,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  France.    Marshal  Soult  joined  the  army  on  the 
By  the  original  constitution  of  this  fund,  the  13th  of  July.    On  the  24Ui  he  collected  his  right 
stock    purchased    by    the    commissioners  was  and  left  wings,  and  a  part  of  his  centre,  at  St. 
not  cancelled,  but  considered  to  be  their  pro-  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  to  the  amount  of  30,000  or 
perty ;  and  the  interest  was  regularly  applied  by  40,000  men  ;  and  made  an  attack  on  an  Enz- 
them  to  the  further  discharge  of  the  debt.    This  lish  post  at  Roncevallos,  in  which  he  succeeded, 
arrangement,  securing  an  accumulation  by  com*  and  other  posts  were  consequently  withdrawn, 
pound  interest,  was  now  abolished ;    aud  the  Various  operations  of  attack  and  defence  were 
whole  stock  purchased  by  the  commissioners,  now  carried  on  during  some  days.    The  siege  of 
which    was   now   stated  at  £238,000,000,  an  St.  Sebastian  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  pro- 
amount  exceeding  that  of  ihe  national  debt  when  ceeding  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Gra- 
the  fund  was  instituted,  was  to  be  cancelled,  and  ham ;  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  storm  had 
the  interest  become  disposable  for  current  ser*  been  made  on  the  25th  of  July,  which  occasioned 
vices  :   £867,963  was  at  the  same  time  proposed  a  severe  loss.    On  the  3l8t  of  August  another 
to  be  added  to  the  sinking  fund.    It  was  also  attempt  was  undertaken  by  order  of  lord  Wel- 
proposed,  that,  when  the  new  loans  should  in  any  lingtou,  which,  though  attended  with  peculiar 
year  exceed  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund,  a  and  unseen  difficulties,  succeeded,  at  the  cost  of 
new  fund  of  2|  per  cent  instead  of  1  per  cent  2300  in  killed  and  wounded, 
should  be  createa  to  provide  for  that  surplus.  On  the  7th  of  October  lord  Wellington  entered 
The  treaty  with  Sweden  was  laid  before  par-  France,  by  crossing  the  Bidassoa  at  different 
liament  on  the  1 1th  of  June ;  from  which  it  ap-  fords,    llie  strong  fortress  of  Pampeluna,  which 

glared,  that,  in  the  recent  convention  between  had  been  blockaded  from  the  time  of  the  battle 

ussia  and  Sweden,  the  emperor  Alexander  had  of  Vittoria,  was  induced  to  accept  of  a  capitula- 

not  hesitated, 'when  his  own  interests  were  at  tion  on  the  31st.    Lord  Wellington  now  put  in 

stake,  to  engage  that  Norway,  which  had  been  execution  a  plan  which  he  had  projected  to  force 
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the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  establish  the  allied  which  be  was  still  master,  for  a  powerful  effort, 
army  in  the  rear  of  their  right.  The  attack  was  By  a  senatus  consultum,  of  the  11th  of  January, 
made  on  the  10th  of  November,  and,  after  a  350,000  men  were  placed  at  h  s  disposal,  lie 
rariety  of  actions  which  occupied  the  whole  day,  caused  the  empress  to  be  declared  re^nt  duriDg 
the  purpose  was  attained.  The  French  during  his  absence,  published  a  ildttehng  expos^  of  the 
the  night  quitted  all  their  works  and  posts  in  state  of  the  (rench  empire;  and,  having tlius  re- 
front  of  St.  Jean  de  Leon ;  and,  being  pursued  animated  the  spirits  of  the  nation,  he  on  the  15th 
on  the  next  day,  retired  to  an  intrenched  camp  of  April  set  out  for  the  army, 
in  front  of  Bayonne.  On  the  9th  of  December  The  march  of  the  divisions  was  directed  so  as 
the  river  Nive  vras  crossed  by  a  part  of  the  allied  to  form  a  junction  near  Jena  and  upon  the  Saale. 
army ;  and  on  the  four  following  days  several  The  allied  armies  of  Russians  and  Prussians  had 
desperate  attacks  were  made  by  the  French  for  some  time  been  concentrating  near  Leipsic. 
during  the  completion  of  this  passage,  which  The  French  having  crossed  the  Saale,  a  junction 
were  iinally  repelled,  and  the  enemy,  after  great  was  made  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  be- 
loss,  withdrew  to  his  intrenchments.  The  British  tween  Leipsic  and  Altenburg,  the  sovereign  of 
and  Poriu$;uese,  during  these  days,  lost  between  each  being  present  with  his  troops.  On  the  2od 
4000  and  5000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  of  May  a  general  engagement  occurred  at  Gross 
The  year  closed  with  lord  Wellington's  obtaining  Groschen,  near  the  plain  of  Lutzen,  of  which 
a  firm  footing  on  the  French  territory.  the  result,  atter  much  slaughter,  was,  that  the 

In  the  north  of  Europe  the  Prussians,  as  allies  allies  kept  the  field.    The  consequences,  how- 
to  the  French,  had  acted  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  ever,  were,  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  French 
the  Baltic.  Ou  the  retreat  of  marshal  Macdonald  to  the  Elbe,  which  they  crossed  at  Dresden  and 
from  that  place,  the  Russian  general  Witgenstein,  Meissen.    The  king  of  Saxony  at  tliis  time  joined 
advancing  along  the  Niemen,  succeeded  in  cut-  his  forces  to  those  of  France.    The  advance  of 
ting  off  from  the  marshal  a  body  of  Prussians  of  the  French  divisions,  through  Silesia  towards  the 
about  15,000men,underthecommand  of  general  Oder,  met  with  no  effectual  resistance,  and  on 
D'Yorck,  who  entered  into  a  conrention,  by  the  1st  of  June  Lauriston  entered  Breslau 
which  he  agreed  to  remain  neutral.  While  these  things  were  transacting,  Sweden 
Witgenstein,  pursuing  Macdonald,  entered  acceded  to  the  league  against  France.     The 
Konigsberg  on  the  6th  of  January.      Elbing,  French  emperor  was  not  insensible  of  the  dan- 
Marienburg,  and  other  toVms  in  that  quarter,  gers  that  were  now  accumulating   round  him. 
were  deserted  by  the  French  and  occupied  by  the  He    consequently,    through    the     medium  of 
Russians.    At  Konigsberg  a  regency  was  estab-  Austria,  transmitted  to  the  emperor  Alexander 
lished  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  which  proposals  for  an  armistice,  preparatory  to  i 
issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on  the  people  to  congress  to  be  bolden  at  Prague.    The  armistice 
come  forward  for  the  rescue  of  their  prince  and  was  mutually  ratified  on  the  4th  of  June,  and 
country  from  French  bondage ;  and  a  number  of  the  negociations  at  Prague  proceeded :  and  a 
young  men  joined  the  troops  under  D'Yorek,  prolongation  of  the  armistice  took  place,  which 
who  had  been  declared  commander-in-chief  of  carried  it  to  tlie  10th  of  Ausust.    All  Germaoj 
the  patriotic  army.    The  king  himself  in  the  end  in  the  mean  time  resounded  with  preparations 
of  January  suddenly  removed  to  Breslau.    His  tor  war.    The  armistice  at  length  terminated; 
purpose  was  become  so  manifest,  that  the  vice-  and  on  the  11th  of  August  count  Metteroich,  the 
roy  of  Italy,  Eugene  Beauharnois,  then  at  Berlin,  Austrian   minister  at  the  congress   of  Prague, 
forbade  recruiting  in  that  capital.  delivered  to  the  French  minister  a  declaration  of 

The  emperor  of  Russia  had  now  put  himself  war  on  the  part  of  his  court. .  The  plan  of  the 
at  the  head  of  his  main  army;  and  on  the  2'2nd  a  allies  now  was  to  drive  back  the  French  from 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  their  forward  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
concluded  between  Prussia  and  Russia.  The  Elbe,  and  in  Lusatta  and  Silesia,  by  attacks  on 
two  sovereigns  had  an  interview  at  Breslau  in  their  front  and  flank ;  and  after  various  actions 
March,  from  which  city  the  king  of  Prussia  they  so  far  succeeded,  that  on  the  26th  the  ad- 
issued  a  proclamation  to  his  subjects,  touching  vanced  guards  of  the  allies  encamped  on  the 
upon  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  heights  above  Dresden.  During  several  months 
join  his  arms  to  those  of  Russia.  their  engineers  had  been  occupied  in  adding  to 

On  the  3rd  of  Mareh  the  French  troops  evar  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  and  Napoleon 
euated  Berlin,  which  was  entered  by  the  Rus-  vras  within  the  walls  witn  a  force  estimated  it 
lians  on  the  following  day.  General  Morand,  130,000  men;  it  therefore  seems  to  have  been 
who  had  occupied  Swedish  Pomerania  with  a  an  injudicioas  measure  on  the  part  of  the  allies 
small  body  of  troops,  now  followed  the  French  to  make  an  attempt  for  carrying  it.  This,  how- 
main  army,  joined  by  those  who  had  left  Ham-  ever,  was  attempted  on  the  27th,  and,  though 
burg,  which  city  was  entered  by  the  Russian  conducted  with  undaunted  valor,  was  repulsed 
general  Tettenbome  on  the  18th.  The  king  of  with  a  great  loss  of  men.  On  the  following  day 
Saxony  had  quitted  Dresden  on  the  approach  of  Napoleon  led  out  his  troops,  supported  by  an 
the  Russians,  a  corps  of  whom  took  possession  immense  artillery,  to  the  attack  of  the  allies, 
of  the  part  of  the  city  on  the  right  baiik  of  the  One  of  the  incidents  of  the  bloody  action  which 
Elbe.  A  Swedish  force  advanced  to  Stralsund;  ensued  was  a  mortal  wound  received  by  the 
and  in  April  Thorn  surrendered  to  the  Russians,  celebrated  general  Moreau,  who  had  left  hs 
Napoleon,  with  unabated  activity  and  confidence,  retreat  in  America  to  join  the  party  whose 
was  at  this  time  busily  employed  at  Paris  in  cause  he  considered  as  that  of  public  liberty, 
mustering  all  the  foree  of  the  great  dominion  of  At  the  conclusion  of  a  most  severe  combat  the 
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lilies  retired,  followed  by  a  large  division  of  tne  10,000  Danes  joined  the  army  of  the  crown- 
French  army,  which  received  an  effectual  check  prince.  In  the  south  of  Germany  the  arms  of 
in  an  action  in  which  general  Vandamme  was  Austria  had  during  this  interval  been  no  less 
taken  prisoner  with  10,000  men.  The  allies  successful.  In  October  general  liillier  crossed 
now  beat  back  the  French,  and  tlie  crown-prince  the  Alps  with  an  ariny  of  60,000  men ;  and 
of  Sweden  joined  in  their  operations.  Silesia  Trieste,  Fiume,  with  the  whole  Dalmatian  coast, 
and  Saxony  were  entered  by  t!ie  Russians  and  were  reduced,  in  which  the  English  force  in  the 
Prussians ;  the  Austrians  advanced  from  Bohe-  Adriatic  materially  assisted, 
mia ;  and  at  length  the  French  measured  back  On  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  Leipsic,  the 
their  steps  to  the  Elbe.  At  this  period  an  im-  French  troops  left  in  Dresden  under  the  com- 
portant  accession  was  made  to  the  strength  of  the  mand  of  marshal  St.  Cyr  were  augmented  by 
allies  by  a  treaty  between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  fugitives  from  Vandamme's  army,  but  they  were 
in  virtue  of  which  55,000  Bavarian  troops  were  soon  reduced  to  a  wretched  condition  by  disease 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Austrians.  A  *na  want.  On  the  12lh  of  November  they  sur- 
stronger  proof  could  not  be  given  of  the  general  rendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  amount  of 
concurrence  of  Germany  to  throw  off  the  yoke  more  than  40,CX)0  men.  In  the  same  month  the 
of  Napoleon.  French  garrisons  in  Stetiin  and  its  forts   aUo 

After  various  partial  encounters  and  bold  ef-  capitulated,  on  the  same  condition,  to  the  num- 
forts  to  surround  the  French,  a  most  sanguinary  ber  of  7000  or  8000.  An  Austrian  army  enter- 
engagement  took  place  on  the  16th  of  October,  ed  Switzerland,  with  a  declaration  that  its  neu- 
which,  after  much  slaughter,  left  the  opposing  trality  could  not  be  permitted  by  the  allied 
armies  in  nearly  the  same  position  they  held  at  powers.  At  Bern  the  ancient  government  of  the 
its  commencement.  The  17th  passed  chiefly  in  canton  was  restored.  Geneva  was  afterwards 
preparation  for  the  great  action  of  the  next  day,  occupied  by  the  allies  ;  and  the  Austrians,  ad- 
which  was  directed  upon  the  town  itself.  At  its  vancing  to  Basle  and  Schaffhausen,  crossed  tlie 
conclusion  the  French  had  lost  40,000  men  in  Rhine,  and  proceeded  to  the  French  frontier. 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  with  sixty-five  They  also  passed  that  river  at  other  parts,  and 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  engagement  was  still  spread  in  Alsace  and  Franche-Compt^.  France 
raging  when  seventeen  battalions  of  Westphalian  was  now  completely  in  a  state  of  invasion, 
and  Saxon  troops,  the  latter  bringing  with  them  On  his  return  to  Paris  Buonaparte  caused  the 
twenty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  deserted  to  the  senate  to  pass  decrees  for  levying  300,000  men, 
allies,  and,  ranging  themselves  under  the  standard  and  foif  doubling  the  public  contributions.  The 
of  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  requested  to  be  unfortunate  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
led  against  the  French.  This  was  decisive  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  this  year  was  pro- 
event;  and  it  demonstrated  the  extravagance  of  ductive  of  a  variety  of  events,  though  for  the  most 
that  policy,  which  could  transform  the  circles  of  part  on  a  small  scale. 

Germany  into  provinces  of  the  French  empire.  The  temper  of  the  government  of  the  United 

The  victorious  army  remained  that  night  on  their  States,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  rt  nder- 

^ound.     On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  king  ed  it  evident  that  nothing  could  prevent  extremi- 

of  Saxony  sent  a  flag  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  ties  with  Great  Britain.  The  spring  passed  away 

entreating  him  to  spare  the  town ;  but,  it  being  in  the  discussion  of  various  measures  of  prepara- 

regarded  as  a  feint  to  gain  time,  an  assault  vras  ,tion  by  the  congress,  in  which  the  war  party  dis- 

Ofdered.      Leipsic  was  carried    after  a  short  played  a  manifest  preponderance.    An  act  for 

resistance,  and  the  allies  entered  two  hours  alter  an  embargo  on  all  the  shipping  of  the  United 

Napoleon  had  made  his  escape.     The  king  of  States,  for  the  term  of  ninety  days  from  its  date, 

Saxony  with  all  his  court,  the  French  garrison,  passed  the  congress  in  the  beginning  of  April, 

'vrith  the  rear  guard  of  30,000  men,  and  the  sick  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  expedite  the  fitting 

and   wounded  computed   at   22,000,  with   the  out  of  the  American  ships  of  war,  and  to  prevent 

magazines,  stores,  and  artillery,  were  taken  in  any  more  pledges  from  remaining  in  the  power 

the  city.     No  success  could  be  more  complete,  of  an  enemy  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

Immense  magazines  were  found  in  Leipsic.  Efforts  were  still  made  by  the  moderate  party  to 

The  king  of  Wirtemberg,  imitating  the  exam-  retard  a  breach ;  and  on  the  29th  of  May  Mr. 

pie  of  Bavaria,  now  renounced  the  confederation  Randolph  brought  the  matter  to  a  decision,  by 

of  the  Rhine,  and  united  his  troops  with  those  moving  in  the  house  ol  representatives  a  rcsolu- 

of  the  allies.     But  that  which  was  of  more  con-  tion,  *  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  it  is 

sequence,  and  less  to  be  expected,  was  (he  revo-  inexpedient  to  resort  to  a  war  with  Great  Bri- 

lution  which  at  this  time  took  place  in  Holland,  tain.'    This  was  negatived  by  sixty-two  votes 

On  the  15th  of  November  the  people  of  Amster-  against  thirty -seven. 

dam,  as  it  w^re  by  one  consent,  hoisted  the  The  result  of  the  subsequent  discussions  in 

Orange  colors,  and  amidst  enthusiastic  shouts  congress  was  an  act  passed  on  the  18th  June 

proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  govern-  declaring  the  actual  existence  of  war  between  the 

ment.     A  change  now  unavoidably  took  place  in  United  States  and  Great  Britain.    This  determi- 

•the  Danish  councils;  and  Fredonck  VI.,  as  his  nation  was  carried  in  the  house  of  representative* 

only  resource,  concluded  a  treaty  with   Great  by  a  majority  of  seventy-nine  against  forty-ninr. 

;Sritain  and  Sweden.     It  was  sijyned  at  Kiel  on  Their  operations  against  Canada  commenced 

'the  14th  of  January  IBl  4,  agreeably  to  which  early  in  July  1812.     General  Hull  entered  tic 

Svredish  Pomerania  was  ceded  in  exchange  for  province  of  Upper  Canada  above  Fort  Detroit, 

;r»orway.     England   retained  possession   of  the  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Canadians,  in 

#leet  which  she  had  so  dearly  purchased,  and  a  style  of  ercat  confidence.  He  proceeded  airainst 

Vot.  X.  '          ^                                                2  P 
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Fort  Maldeoi  but  was  foiled  in  his  attempts  to  the  1st  of  June  captiin  Broke  stood  dose  in  uiiit 
invest  it;    and   retired  to  Detroit.     Hull   was  the  Boston  light-house,  by  way  of  a  challenge  to 
there  besieged  in  his  turn,  and  on  the  16th  of  the    United  States'  frigate   the  Chesapeake,  a 
August  entered  into  a  capitulation,  by  which  he  fine  ship  of  forty-nine  guns,  full  manned.    The 
surrendered  the  fort,  with  2500  men  and  tliirty-  American  accepted  the  proffered  combat,  and, 
three  pieces  of  ordnance.    The  plan  for  the  inva-  standing  out  oi  the  harbour,  ooDfideiidv  bote 
sion  of  Canada,   however,  was  by  no  means  down  on  his  foe.    The  ships  were  soon  in  close 
renounced  ;  a  considerable  American  force  being  contact,  when  captain  Broke,  perceiving  a  favor- 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Niagara,  ge-  able  opportunity,    gave  orders  to  board  O.o 
neral  Wadsworth,  on  October  13th,  made  an  ChesapHcake,  himself  setting  the  example.    Th- 
attack  upon  the  British  position  of  Queenstown.  conflict  was  severe,  but  short :  in  two  miuuti-^ 
General  Brock,  who  hastened  to  its  defence,  was  the  American's  decks  were  cleared,  her  colon 
killed  while  cheering  on  his  men,  and  the  posi-  were  hauled  down,  and  the  British  flag  hoisteil 
tion  was  for  a  time  taken ;  but  a  reinforcement  over  them ;  and  she  was  led  away  in  triumph,  m 
being  brought  up,  by  major-general  Sheaffe,  the  the  sight  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bo?- 
Americans  were  aefeated,  and  general  Wadsworth,  ton,  who  witnessed  the  action,  and  were  expeci- 
with  900  men,  surrendered  himself  prisoner  on  ing  her  victorious  return, 
the  field.  As  Great   Britain   was  deeply  interested  in 
These  disgraces  to  the  American  arms  by  land  giving  timely  and  efficient  aid  to  her  allies  at  this 
were  in  some  degree  compensated  by  their  sue-  great  crisis,  parliament  assembled  for  the  despatch 
cesses  at  sea.    Their  navy  consisted  of  a  few  fri-  of  business  so  early  as  the  4th  of  November, 
gates,  of  a  rate  corresponding  to  the  largest  Bri-  when  it  was  opened  by  the  prince  regent  in  a 
tish,  but  in  size,  weight  of  metal,  knd  number  of  speech  from  the  throne.    Its  topics  were  chiefly 
men,  nearly  equal  to  ships  of  the  line.    Hence,  the  new  alliances  against  the  power  of  Francv, 
when  encountered  by  British  frigates,  the  latter  together  with  their  successes,  and  the  war  with 
found  themselves,  as  it  were,  surprised  into  a  con-  America. 

flict  with  antagonists  of  superior  force.    The        A  loan  at  this  eariy  period  of  £22,000^)00, 

first  action  of  this  kind  took  place  on  August  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 

19th  between  the  English  frigate  Guerriere,  cap-  received  the  accustomed  sanction  of  the  house: 

tain  Dacres,  and  the  American  frigate  Constitu-  and  the  foreign  subsidies  moved  by  Mr.  Vansit- 

tion,  captain  Hull,  in  which  the  former,  being  tart  passed  without  a  dissentient  voice, 
soon  totally  disabled  by  the  enctny^s  very  supe-        Blucher,  who  beside  the  grand  Prussian  arrcy 

rior  fire,  was  obliged  to  strike.    'The  injury  she  had  under  his  command  some  Russian  and  Saxon 

had  received  was  so  great,  that  the  captors  set  divisions,  commenced  the  new  year  1814  witit 

her  on  fire.     On  October  25th  the  Macedonian,  an   invasion  of  tlie   French  empire.    Genenl 

English  frigate,  captain  Garden,  descrying  a  large  Bistram  had  led  the  way,  and,  having  forced  the 

frigate  under  American  colors,  bore  down,  and  entrenchments  near  the  Lahn,   he  crossed  the 

an    action  ensued  which  was  continued   with  Hhine,  and  took  possession  of  Coblentz.    BaM>:i 

great  bravery  for  more  than  two  hours ;  when  the  Sacken  passed  over  near  Manheim,  and  count 

English  ship  beins  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Langeron  near  Bingen  ;  and  in  three  days  tbe\ 

perfect  wreck,  ana  having  incurred  a  heavy  loss  killed  or  took  prisoners  1500  men.    They  wrre 

of  men,  lo  save  the  rest  it  was  found  necessary  to  received  with  joy  by  tlie  people ;  and  roarchetl 

surrender.      Her  antagonist  proved  to   be  the  to  the  Moselle,  and  the  Manie,  without  any  K»r- 

United  States,  commc^ore  Decatur,  ranking  as  midable  opposit.on. 

a  frigate,  with  the  scantling  of  a  seventy-four  gim  The  Austrian  army,  strengthened  by  Russicin, 
ship.  In  an  action  between  two  sloops  of  war  Bavarian,  and  Wirtemberg  divisions,  invaded 
the  advantage  also  was  on  the  American  side ;  Alsace,  under  the  direction  of  the  prince  oi 
and  these  events,  so  unusual  to  the  British  navy,  Schwartzenberg,  and,  while  he  was  making  al- 
though easily  to  be  accounted  for,  were  the  rangements  to  co-operate  with  Blucher,  the  em- 
source  of  as  much  mortification  to  one  party,  as  peror  Alexander  and  king  of  Prussia  crossed  Ue 
triumph  to  the  other.  Numerous  captures  made  Rhine  near  Basle,  with  their  respective  bodies 
by  the  American  privateers,  among  the   West  of  reserve. 

India  islands,  gave  rise  to  complaints  from  the  Napoleon  being  informed  that  marshal  Moitier 
merchants  and  planters  of  Jamaica.  Such  were  had  been  attacked  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  com- 
the  principal  circumstance  of  the  first  year  of  the  pelled  to  retreat,  dexterously  contrived  to  con- 
American  w^.  vert  this  disaster  to  his  own  purpose,  by  affirroios 
The  lakes  of  Canada  now  became  the  most  that  the  French  were  victorious.  On  his  ap- 
active  scene  of  warfare,  and  a  number  of  spirited  proach  to  St.  Dizier,  which  the  Prussians  bad 
actions  took  place  on  the  coasts  and  waters  seized,  he  ordered  that  village  to  l>e  assaulted ; 
which  we  cannot  detail.  and,  as  it  was  occupied  by  only  a  small  force,  it 
The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  British  navy  was  was  retaken  without  difficulty.  This  trivial  ex- 
displayed,  not  only  in  occasional  attacks  on  the  ploit  was  also  extolled  in  his  usual  style, 
towns  situate  on  the  American  coast,  but  also  in  Other  trials  of  strength  and  courage-quicl^ly, 
some  contests  with  the  enemy's  vessels  of^^ar.  however,  followed.  On  the  1st  of  Febniarv 
— His  majesty's  frigate  the  Shannon,  captain  prince  Blucher,  having  received  a  reinforcement 
Broke,  stationed  ofi*  the  port  of  Boston,  hsid  been  from  the  prince  of  Schwartzenbenj,  advanceJ 
brought  to  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  discipline  ^th  about  75,000  men,  and  enf>aged  a  nearly 
by  her  commander,  who  assiauonsly  exercised  equal  number  of  the  enemy  at  ii  Rolbi^r^;^ 
his  mr*n  in  the  use  of  great  and  small. arms.     On  That  village  formed  the  centre  and  the  l<}  •'^ 
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the  French  position :   the  right  wing  was  sta^  sequence  was  a  retreat  to  Laon.     In  the  front  of 

tiooed  at  Dienville,  and  the  left  at  Chauraenil  and  that*  town  Blucher  concentrated  his  army,  whicli 

Giberie.     The  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  on  this  considerably  exceeded  that  of  the  French.    Bu- 

occasion,  strenuously  contended  with  marshal  low  occupied  the  town  and  an  adjacent  conical 

Victor;  drove  him  from  the  left,  was  dislodged  hill.    The  corps  of  AVinzengerode,  Sacken,  and 

in  bis  turn,  but  recovered  and  maintained  tlie  Langeron,  formed  the  riglit ;  and  the  left  posi- 

post.     Count  Guilay  attacked  the  right,   but  tions  were  defended  by  Yorck  and  Kleist.     Na- 

could  not  force  it  before  midnight.     Sacken's  poleon,  having  failed  in  an  attack  on  this  position, 

movements  were  directed  against  the  centre,  and  now  retired  to  Soissons. 

with  great  difficulty  and  loss  he  expelled  the  In  the  south-west  of  France  lord  Wellington 

enemy  from  La  Rotbi^re,  which  he  defended  resumed  offensive  operations  by  the  seizure  of 

against  a  personal  attempt  of  the  French  emperor  Orthes,  and  the  whole  British  army  ])assed  the 

for  its  recovery.    The  French,  after  a  consider-  Adour,  when  the  citadel  of  Bayonne  was  closely 

able  loss,  made  a  retrograde  movement  towards  invested. 

Troyes  and  Arcis.  On  the  12th  of  March  the  important  city  of 

The  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  now  con-  Bourdeaux  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  under 

tinned   their    advance    towards  Paris,    prince  the    command    of   marshal    Beresford.      This 

Schwartzenberg  proceeding  along  the  banks  of  event  was  the  result  of  a  counter-revolutionary 

theSeine,while  Blucher  chiefly  guided  his  course  movement,  favored  by  the  mayor  and  principal 

by  the  Mame.    General  D'Yorck  overtook  the  inhabitants,  who,  mounting  the  white  cockade, 

lear-euardofMacdonald'sarmy,  and  gained  such  declared  for  the  Bourbons.     The  duke  d*An- 

an  advantage  as  led  to  the  capture  of  Chalons,  gouleme,  nephew  to  Louis  XVI.,  entered  Bour- 

Napoleon  having  retreated  to  Nogent,  the  prince  deaux  with  the  British  troops.    Lord  Wellington 

of  Wirtemberg  took  possession  of  Troyes  and  then  marching  against  Soult,  the  latter  proceeded 

Sens.  to  Tnrbes,  from  which  place  he  was  driven  with 

Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Blucher,  whose  considerable  loss, 

troops  were  within  three  marches  of  the  capital,  We  left  Napoleon  making  his  second  advance 

Nap<>leoD  resolved  to  make  a  bold  attempt  to  against  Blucher,  whose  army  (3rd  of  March) 

save  it.    He  attacked  and  defeated  at  Champ-  effected   a  junction    with   Winzengerode   and 

Aubert  the  division   of  general  Alsufieff,  too  Bulow  at  Soissons.    On   the  9th  he  repulsed 

distantly  situate  to  be  assisted.    General  Sacken  Napoleon,  who,  after  a  severe  action  on  that 

now  advanced  ;  and  his  division,  aided  by  that  of  ana  the  following  day,  retreated  at  all  points, 

Yorck,  fought  with  obstinacy  at  Montmirail,  but  with  the  loss  of  forty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and 

with  doubtful  success.  between  5000  and  6000  prisoners.    This  success 

Blucher,  when  apprised   of  the  advance  of  induced  Schwartzenberg  again  to  advance,  and 

Marmont,  determined  od  attacking  that  general  the  Austrian  and  French  armies  now  made  a 

at  Etoges ;  recalled  by  this  movement.  Napoleon  desperate  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Vitry. 

encouraged  Marmont  to  face  his  adversary  at  Napoleon,  however,  took  the  road  to  St.  Dizier 

Vauchamp.     The  battle  which  ensued  on  the  with  his  whole  army,  his  plan  being,  as  disco- 

14th  of  February  was  almost  entirely  a  contest  vered  by  an  intercepted  letter,  to  push  between 

lietween  the  French  cavalry  and  the  allied  in-  the  two  allied  armies.    The  discovery  of  his  in- 

&ntry,  and  Blucher  found  a  retreat  expedient.  tentions  produced  an  immediate  determination 

Napoleon,  elated  with  his  success,  no^tumed  of  the  allied  generals  to  unite  their  forces,  and 

bis  arms  with  redoubled  confidence  against  the  march  to  Paris. 

prince  of  Schwartzenberg,  who  had  sent  detach-  On  the  27th  of  March  the  grand  allied  army 
ments  within  forty  miles  of  Paris.  Count  Wit-  had  its  head-quarters  at  Coulomier.  On  the 
genstein  was  also  attacked  at  Nangis,  by  a  force  followii^  day  Blucher  passed  the  Marne  at 
which  he  was  too  weak  to  withstand.  Three  Meaux.  On  the  29th  the  corps  of  Marmont 
attacks  were  made  on  the  army  which  occupied  and  Mortier  entered  Paris,  in  which  there  had 
Montereau  and  its  vicinity,  and  all  were  repelled  been  previously  assembled  a  body  of  regular 
by  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg ;  but  a  fourth  assault  troops,  with  30,000  national  guards. 
compelled  him  to  retreat.  The  allies  were  posted  with  their  right  towards 
Blucher,  now  sensible  of  the  danger  of  a  march  Montmartre,  and  their  left  towards  the  wood  of 
not  sufficiently  connected  with  the  Austrian  Vincennes,  when  prince  Schwartzenberg  ad- 
army,  moved  from  Chaldns  with  55,000  men,  dressed  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Paris, 
with  a  view  to  a  more  effectual  co-operation  in  which,  acquainting  them  with  the  presence  of 
■with  it.  the  army  of  the  allies  before  their  city,  whose 
At  this  juncture  (1st  of  March)  a  new  treaty  object  was  a  sincere  and  lasting  reconciliation 
of  alliance  and  subsidy  was  signed  at  Chau-  with  France,  he  said,  *T\\e  attempts  hitherto 
mont,  by  lord  viscount  Castlereagh,  the  repre-  made  to  put  an  end  to  so  many  calamities  have 
sentative  of  England,  with  prince  Mettemich,  been  fruitless,  because  there  exists  in  the  very 
count  Nesselrode,  and  baron  Hardenberg,  the  power  of  the  government  which  oppresses  you 
ministers  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  Ne-  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  peace.' 
g^>ciations  with  Napoleon  were  opened  at  Cha-  But  the  fate  of  the  French  <  emperor  was  not 
tillon,  but  his  ultimatum  was  peremptorily  to  be  decided  without  another  struggle.  On  the 
rejected.  ^  30ih  of  March,  the  French  array,  under  the 
Napoleon  now  crossed  the  Aisne,  and  attacKe* I  command  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  assisted  by 
the  left  wing  of  the  allies  with  such  vigor  as  marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier,  took  a  position 
to  make  a  considerable  impression;   the   con-  on  the  heiglits  near  Paris,  in  a  long  line,  tiie 
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centre  of  which  was  protected  by  several  re-  was  also  sustaiued ;  but  these  hostilities  ai  length 

doubts,  and  more  than  150  pieces  of  cannon,  yielded  to  an  armistice.    In  Italy,  an  expedition 

An  attack  was  immediately  determined  on  by  was  undertaken  by  lord  William  Bendnck  early 

the  allies,  and  it  was  commenced  by  the  two  in  the  spring,  whose  object  was  to  annihilate  the 

princes  of  Wirtemberg.    AfWr  an  obstinate  re-  French  influence  over  the  Genoese.    With  the 

sistance  the  heights  were  carried  :  the  success  of  aid  of  commodore  Rowley  he  reduced  the  ci\y 

the  day,  however,  was  for  some  time  retarded  by  of  Genoa,  and  left  it  at  the  disposal  of  those 

an  accident  which  delayed  the  advance  of  Blu-  powers  which  were  proceeding  to  a  settlement  of 

cher;  but  at  length  the  positions  gained  by  the  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

allies,  and  the  losses  of  the  French,  induced  the        Louis  XVIII.  now  repaired  to  London,  and, 

latter  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  proposing  a  cessa-  having  received  from  the  good  citizens  the  most 

tion  of  hostilities.    By  the  capitulation  that  fol-  gratifying  marks  of  respect,  proceeded  to  Dover, 

lowed,  Paris  was  evacuated  on  the  morning  of  and  on  the  24th  of  April  embarked  in  a  royal 

the  31st  of  March  by  the  troops  of  Marmont  vacht,  convoyed  by  the  duke  of  Clarence.    For 

and  Mortier,  carrying  with  them  all  their  military  his  reception  in  France,  see  Frakce. 
appurtenances.     On  the  same  day  the  alliea        A  definitive  treaty  ofpeace  between  France  ami 

sovereigns  entered  Paris,  attended  by  their  guards,  the  allied  powers  was  signed  at  Paris  dn  the  30th 

The  emperor  of  Russia  then  issued  adeclara-  of  May  1814.    This  famous  treaty,  in  confor- 

tion,  expressing '  the  intentions  of  himself  and  mity  to  the  liberal  professions  of  those  powers, 

his  colleagues.    It  affirmed,  that  they  would  no  was,  in  respect  to  France,  equitable  and  homv- 

more  treat  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  nor  with  rable;  guaranteeing  to  her  the  boundaries  existine 

any  of  his  hmily ;  that  they  respected  the  in-  on  the  1st  of  January  1792,  with  some  slight 

tegrity  of  France,  as  it  existed  under  its  legiti-  additions  of  territory  on  the  side  of  Belsriumand 

mate  kings ;  and  that  they  would  recognise  and  Germany,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Savoy, 

guarantee  the  constitution  which  France  should  including  Chambery  and  Annecy.    The  naviga- 

adopt.     The  senate  assembled  on  the   1st  of  tion  of  Uie  Rhine  was  declared  free ;  the  house 

April,  Talleyrand,  prince  of  Benevento,  being  of  Orange  was  recognised  in  its  newly  assumed 

appointed  president.  Their  first  act  was  to  pass  sovereign  capacity ;  and  the  German  states  were 

a  decree  for  a  provisional  government,  consisting  united  in   a  federal   league.     Switzerland  was 

of  five  persons,  the  president  himself  being  at  destined  to  remain  independent;  but  Italy  was  once 

their  head.    By  a  second  decree  it  was  asseited,  more  doomed  to  receive  the  yoke  of  despotism. 

that  in  a  constitutional  monarchy  the  monarch  Great  Britain  restored  her  conquests  to  France, 

exists  only  in  virtue  of  the  constitution  or  social  with  the  exception  of  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and 

compact.    It  then  proceeds  to  prove  the  viola-  the  Mauritius.    Malta  was  confirmed  to  £nf(- 

tion  of  that  compact  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte  land;  and  France  engaged  to  erect  no  fortifications 

in  various  specified  articles ;  -and  pronounced,  in  India :  she  also  engaged  to  co-operate  with 

'  that  he  haoi  forfeited  the  throne,  and  that  the  Great  Britain  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
hereditary  right  established  in  his  family  was        Before  tlie  allies  reached  Paris,  the  impossi- 

abolished.'  bility  of  preserving  Spain  had  prompted  Na- 

Napoleon,  (hus  outrmanoeuvred  both  in  his  poleon  to  release  Ferdinand  from  captivity ;  and, 

military  and  political  capacity,  moved  his  army  trusting  to  his  authority  and  influence,  that  pnnce 

from  Troyes  by  the  way  of  Sens;  and,  arriving  at  auietly  entered  Spain  by  a  different  route  from 

Froraont  on  the  30tii,  retired  in  confusion  to  that  which  the  regency  had  recommended,  and 

Fontainbleau,  whence,  on  the  4th  of  April,  he  proceeded  to  Valencia.    Here  he  issued  two  de> 

sent  a  deputation  to  Uie  senate,  offering  to  sub-  crees  stigmatising  the  existing  cortes  as  illegally 

mit  to  its  decision.     The  emperor  of  Russia  framed  and  composed ;  and,  having  condemned 

afterwards  proposed  to  him   to  name  a  place  the  new  constitution,  dissolved  the  assembly, 
which  he  should  choose  as  a  residence  for  himself       The  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which,  ptir- 

and  his  family,  when  he  nominated  Elba,  an  suant  to  their  adjournment,  assembled  on  the 

island  lying  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany.    On  the  1st  of  March  1814,  again  adjourned  to  the  21st 

Uth  of  April  a  treaty  was  signed  between  him  of  that  month ;  but  the  business  of  the  session 

and  the  allied  powers,  by  the  articles  of  which  possessed  comparatively  little  interest, 
be  and  hb  spouse  Maria  Louisa  were  to  retain        The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 

the  imperial  title,  with  the  isle  of  Elba  in  full  States  of  America  was  in  this  year  carried  oo 

sovereignty ;  the  empress  likewise  was  to  be  put  with  an  increase  of  vigor  and  force,  which  iodi- 

in  possession  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Pla-  cated  a  serious  intention  of  bringing  it  to  a 

centia,  with  succession  to  her  son  and  descen-  speedy  termination ;  in  fact,  that  intention  was 

dants.    A  pension  of  2,000,000  of  francs  was  first  displayed   by  measures  towards  a  pacific 

assigned    to  Napoleon    from   the   revenues  of  negociation.    On  the  7th  of  January  the  pre«H 

France,  with  the  reversion  of  1,000,000  to  the  dent  communicated  to  congress  copies  of  letters 

empress,  and  2,500,000  in  various  proportions  which  had  passed  between  lord  Castlereagh  and 

to  his  relatives.     To  this  treaty,  however,  the  Mr.  Munroe,  in  which  the  former  proposed  the 

British  ministry  refused  its  concurrence,  farther  appointment  of  plenipotentiaries    to  treat  on 

than  respected  the  assignment  of  Elba  to  Napo*  terms  of  peace,  either  at  London  or  Gottenbur?: 

leon,  and  of  the  Italian  duchies  to  Maria  Louisa,  which  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  prc^idcntt 

The  war,  however,  did  not  immediately  cease,  who  made  choice  of  Gottenburg.     Such  a  s'*'P 

In  a  contest   for  the  possession   of  Toulouse  was  rendered  the  more  expedient  to  the  Ameri- 

much  blood  was  shed  :  the  allies,  however,  ob-  can  government,  by  the  open  opposition  to  the 

tained  it.    In  a  sortie  from  Bayonne  some  loss  war  manifested  in  the  northern  states. 
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The  military  operations  on  the  coasts  of  the  commissioners  should  reciprocally  be  appointed  • 
toutbern  American  states  had  hitherto  been  rather  Both  parties  covenanted  to  continue  their  efforts 
of  a  harassing  and  predatory  kind,  than  directed  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  No  notice 
to  any  important  purpose ;  but  it  was  now  re-  whatever  was  taken  of  the  circumstances  which 
folved  to  strike  a  blow  in  this  quarter,  which    had  occasioned  the  war. 

might  exert  an  influence  on  the  fate  of  the  war.  This  year  was  rendered  memorable  by  a  con- 
A  large  naval  force  under  the  command  of  vice-  coarse  of  visitors  to  the  English  capital,  sur- 
admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  having  on  board  passing  in  number  and  rank  any  modem  ex- 
a  strong  body  of  troops  commanded  by  major-  ample.  In  the  beginning  of  June  arrived  the 
general  Robert  Ross,  was  in  the  Chesapeake  the  emperor  of  Russia,  with  his  sister  the  duchess 
beginning  of  August,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  and  his 
the  rear-admiral  Malcolm  with  an  expedition  two  sons,  attended  by  various  persons  of  high 
from  Bermuda.  On  their  junction  the  admiral  distinction.  Prince  Mettemich,  prince  Czer- 
was  informed,  by  rear-admiral  Cockburn,  that  the  nicheff,  and  generals  Bluclier,  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
American  commodore  Barney,  with  the  Baltimore  Platoff  the  hetman  of  the  cossacks,  &c.,  were 
flotilla,  had  taken  shelter  at  the  head  of  the  amduff  the  number.  The  king  of  Prussia  ap- 
Patuxent.  Of  this  circumstance  they  determined  peared  to  labor  under  deep  dejection.  After  a 
to  take  advantage  for  ascending  the  river,  with  residence  of  some  weeks,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  declared  purpose  of  an  attack  upon  Barney,  the  sovereigns  were  magnificently  entertained  by 
while  their  real  object  was  the  city  of  Washing-  the  city  of  London,  these  illustrious  guests  re- 
ton,  the  American  capital.  turned  to  the  continent,  much  gratified.    For 

On  the  19th  and  20th  of  August,  the  army  the  circumstances  in  France  leading  to  the  return 
being  landed  at  that  place,  general  Ross  began  of  Napoleon,  see  France. 
his  march  to  Washington ;  the  force  of  the  When  the  allied  powers  had  received  certain 
Americans  for  its  protection  having  been  ascer-  information  of  Napoleon*s  descent,  they  issued 
tained  to  be  such  as  would  justify  an  attempt  to  a  manifesto,  dated  the  13th  of  March,  in  which 
take  it  by  a  coup  de  main.  Arriving  on  the  they  declared,  *  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  by 
'24th  within  five  miles  of  the  capital,  he  found  violating  the  convention  which  had  established 
the  Americans,  to  the  number  ot  8000  or  9000,  bim  at  Elba,  had  placed  himself  out  of  the  pale 
strongly  posted  to  dispute  his  advance.  An  of  civil  and  social  relations ;  and,  as  an  enemy 
attack  on  them  was  immediately  directed ;  and  and  disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world, 
it  was  made  with  so  much  impetuosity,  that  they  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  public  vengeance.' 
were  in  a  short  time  wholly  dispersed,  and  the  They  therefore  announced,  without  reserve,  their 
British  army  reached  Washington  in  the  evening  determination  of  uniting  their  efforts  to  secure 
of  the  same  day.  No  time  was  lost  in  commen-  Europe  against  any  attempt  which  might  tlueatep 
cing  the  work  of  destruction,  which  was  the  main  to  replunge  it  into  revolutionary  disorders, 
purpose  of  the  expedition.  The  public  build-  Nor  was  this  a  mere  menace.  The  declaratioti 
ings,&c.  committed  to  the  flames  were,  the  capitol,  was  confirmed  by  a  treaty,  dated  March  25th, 
including  the  senate-house  and  house  of  repre-  which  bound  each  of  the  four  powers  to  bring 
sentatives,  the  president's  palace,  the  arsenal,  the  150,000  men  into  the  field,  and  not  desist  from 
dock-yard,  treasury,  war  office,  rope-walk,  the  their  exertions  until  they  should  have  rendered 
great  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  a  frigate  ready  Napoleon  wholly  incapable  of  disturbing  the 
to  be  launched,  and  a  sloop  of  war,  in  the  dock-  tranquillity  of  Europe.  England  was  permitted 
yard.  On  the  following  night  a  retreat  was  to  substitute  pecuniary  payment  for  a  part  of  the 
commenced,  and  the  army,  having  met  with  no    stipulated  force. 

molestation  on  its  return,  was  on  the  30th  reim-  The  whole  of  France  now  seemed  to  unite  in 
barked.  favor  of  the  emperor,  who,  having  mustered  his 

The  American  president  on  this  issued  a  pro-  resources  (see  France),  quitted  Paris  to  meet 
clamation,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  devastation  his  enemies  for  the  last  time  ?arly  in  June. 
at  Washington  as  a  measure  of  extreme  and  The  close  of  the  last  year  had  left  the  whole 
barbarous  severity ;  and  mentioned  that  the  British  fortified  frontier  of  the  Belgic  provinces,  on  the 
naval  commander  on  the  station  had  avowed  his  side  of  France,  occupied  by  strong  garrisons, 
purpose  of  destroying  and  laying  waste  such  chiefly  of  British  troops,  or  of  such  as  were  in 
towns  and  districts  on  the  coast  as  should  be  British  pay.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
found  assailable,  under  the  pretext- of  retaliation  alarm  excited  by  Napoleon's  attempt,  reinforce- 
for  the  ravages  committed  in  Upper  Canada,  ments  had  been  unremittingly  sent  from  £ng- 
though  none  such  occurred  but  what  had  been  land,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  arrived 
shown  to  be  unauthorised.  He  then  called  upon  to  take  the  supreme  command  of  the  British  and 
all  officers  to  be  alert  and  vigilant  in  providing  foreign  troops.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  the 
the  means  of  defence.  Prussian  army,  commanded  by  prince  Blucher, 

The  net^ociations  for  peace,  which  had  been  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  frequent  con- 
removed  from  Gottenburg  to  Ghent,  commenced  ferences  relative  to  co-operation  were  held  by 
in  August  1814  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  December  the  two  generals.  The  principal  French  army 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between  Great  was  at  this  period  posted  near  Avesnes  in  Flan- 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was  signed,  which  ders,  and  preparations  for  defence  against  inva- 
afterwards  received  a  ratification  from  both  go-  sion  had  been  made  at  Laon  and  the  castle  of 
vernments.    The  articles  of  this  treaty  chiefly    Guise. 

related  to  the  disputes  respecting  boundaries,  for        On  the  12th  of  June  Napoleon  proceeded  to 
the  determination  of  which  it  was  agreed  that    Laon.     In  strict  conformity  with  his  usual  plan 
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of  pushing  forward  at  once  to  the  most  important    look  to  our  own  safety.*    See  France  and  Na- 
point,  he  resolved  on  attacking  the  British  and     poleon. 

Prussian  armies,  whibt  the  Russians  and  Aus-  After  the  victory,  the  allies  came  to  the  detcr- 
trians  were  still  remote.  At  the  head  of  a  nu-  mination  of  treating  with  the  French  onlv  under 
merous  and  well-appointed  army,  composed  of  the  walls  of  Paris.  On  the  23d  lord  Welling- 
the  flower  of  the  French  regulars,  animated  with  ton  sent  a  detachment  against  Cambray,  whid 
enthusiastic  confidence  in  their  leader,  at  day-  was  taken  by  escalade  wittkout  much  loss;  aod 
light  of  the  15th  he  made  his  first  attack  on  the  Louis  XVIII.  soon  after  removed  from  Ghent 
Prussian  posts  on  the  Sambre.  Charleroi  being  The  march  of  the  allied  army  was  now  one  con- 
carried,  general  Ziethen  retired  upon  Fleurus,  tinued  triumph. 
,  .where  he  was  attacked,  and  sustained  consider-  Blucher  met  with  considerable  opposition  in 
able  loss.  Blucher  concentrated  the  rest  of  the  establishing  himself  on  the  left  of  the  Seine,  bat 
Prussian  army  at  Sombref ;  and  the  French,  con-  he  ultimately  succeeded ;  and  Paris  being  now 
tinuing  their  advance  on  the  road  to  Brussels,  exposed,  on  its  most  vulnerable  side,  a  request 
drove  back  a  brigade  of  the  Belgian  army,  under  came  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  A  conven- 
the  prince  of  Weimar,  to  the  position  of  a  &n<i-  tion  was  concluded  on  the  3rd  of  July  between 
house  named  Quatre  Bras.  prince  Blucher  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  on 

Through  some  defect  of  intelligence,  the  duke  the  one  part,  and  Davoust  (prince  of  Eckmuhl) 
of  Wellington  was  not  informed  of  these  events  on  the  other,  referring  merely  to  military  points, 
till  the  evening,  when  he  immediately  ordered  By  its  stipulation,  the  French  army  was  on  the 
such  of  his  troops  as  were  in  readiness  to  march  following  day  to  commence  its  march  for  the 
to  the  left  and  support  the  Prussians.  On  the  Loire,  and  was  in  three  days  completely  to  eva- 
16th  Blucher,  who  was  posted  on  the  heights  cuate  Paris;  all  the  posts  around  the  citv,  and 
between  Brie  and  Sombref,  awaited  the  attack  its  barriers,  were  to  be  given  up ;  the  duty  of 
of  the  French.  The  battle  raged  with  great  ftiry  Pans  vras  to  be  performed  by  the  national  guards 
from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  late  in  the  even-  and  the  municipal  gendarmerie;  public  property 
ing,  when  the  Prussians,  pressed  by  superior  was  to  be  respected,  with  the  exception  of  what 
numbers,  and  receiving  no  succor,  were  forced  related  to  war;  and  all  individuals  continuing 
to  retire,  leaving  behind  them  sixteen  pieces  of  in  the  capital  were  to  enjoy  their  rights  and  li- 
cannon,  and  a  great  number  of  killed  and  berties, '  without  being  called  to  account,  either 
wounded.  Tiiey  however  formed  again  at  a  for  the  situations  they  may  have  held,  or  as  to 
short  distance,  and  were  not  pursued.  Their  their  conduct  or  political  opinions.*  This  last 
veteran  commander  made  extraordinary  exer-  clause  is  worthy  ot  observation,  because  it  was 
tions,  and  was  brought  into  imminent  personal  afterwards  adduced  on  the  trial  of  marshal  Ney 
danger.  as  a  promise  of  a  general  amnesty. 

Lord  Wellington,  in  the  mean  time,  had  di-  At  Paris  the  chambers  continued  their  sittings 
rected  his  whole  army  to  advance  upon  Quatre  until  thev  were  closed  by  order  of  the  military; 
Bras,  where  the  fifth  division,  unaer  general  and  on  the  8th  of  July  Louis  XVIII.  once  more 
Picton,  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  made  his  entry  into  the  capital  under  the  most 
16th,  and  was  followed  by  the  corps  under  the  gloomy  omens.  Its  military  positions  were  all 
command  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  con-  occupied  by  the  allied  troops.  For  the  sequel  of 
tingent  of  Nassau.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  duke  the  ex-emperor*s  history,  see  Napoleon. 
of  Wellington  to  afford  assistance  to  Blucher ;  Weighed  down  by  mental  suffering,  and  the 
but  he  was  himself  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  disorders  incident  to  a  tropical  climate,  he  ex- 
cavalry  and  infantry,  with  a  powerful  artillery,  pired  at  St.  Helena  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821. 
while  his  own  cavalry  had  not  yet  joined.  The  After  a  long  and  anxious  suspense  the  coo- 
repeated  charges  of  the  French  were  steadily  gress  held  at  Vienna  made  publicly  known  the 
repulsed,  but  a  considerable  loss  was  incurred,  conditions  on  which  France  was  permitted  to 
including  that  of  die  duke  of  Brunswick.  keep  her  station  in  the  European  community. 

Blucher  found  himself  so  much  weakened  by  This,  however,  was  definitively  settled  at  Parti,  1 
the  day's  action,  that  he  fell  back  during  the  by  a  treaty  signed  November  20th,  which  stipo- 
ni^ht  to  Wavre ;  and  this  caused  the  duke  of  lated  that  Louis  should  cede  to  the  allies  the 
Wellington  to  retire,  on  tlte  morning  of  the  17th,  important  fortresses  of  Landau,  Saar-Louis,  Phi- 
npon  Gemappe,  and  thence  to  Waterloo,  in  order  lippeville,  and  Marienburg,  with  the  duchy  of 
to  maintain  the  communication.  The  chain  Bouillon.  Versoix,  and  part  of  the  territory  of 
of  heights  occupied  by  the  British  army,  two  Gex,  were  yielded  to  the  Helvetic  confederacy; 
miles  in  front  of  the  village  of  Waterloo,  tra-  the  works  of  lluninguen  were  dismantled ;  and 
t'crsed  the  high  roads  leading  from  C/harleroi  France  engaged  to  erect  no  others  within  the 
and  Nivelle  to  Brussels,  and  unitiiii^  at  the  ham-  distance  of  three  leagues  from  Basle,  thus  leaving 
iet  of  St.  Jean  in  the  rear  of  the  iintish  position,  a  free  passage  into  the  heart  of  France.  Seven- 
l^ie  results  of  the  battle  which  followed  were  so  teen  of  the  principal  towns  on  the  frontiers  of 
important,  and  it  constitutes  in  all  its  details  French  Flanders,  Champagne,  Lorrain,  aod  AI- 
such  an  example  of  British  military  skill  and  sace,  among  which  were  Conde,  Valenciennes, 
valor,  that  it  merits  distinct  notice.  Sec  our  Cambray,  &c.,  the  bulwarks  of  her  Flemish  aod 
article  Waterloo.  Germanic  frontier,  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 

The  consternation  of  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  allies,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  five  years  by  an 
I  teen  extreme.  When  he  saw  the  rout  become  army  of  occupation,  consisting  of  150,000  men, 
(4H)  apparent  to  be  mistaken,  he  exclaimed  to  the  to  be  maintained  solely  at  the  expense  of  France, 
persons  near  him,  *  It  is  all  over;  we  niubt  now    An  assessment  was  also  levied  upon  the  latter  of 
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700,000,000  of  francs,  to  be  divided  among  the  but  with  a  reduction  of  five  per  cent.    This  ex 

ahies,  and  defrayed  by  modes  and  at  periods  cited  a  general   alarm.      Notwithstanding  the 

specified  in  a  separate  convention.     Conditions  presentation  of  numerous  petitions  against  the 

so  degrading  Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  never  impost,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ventured 

oiler^  to  impose  after  ten  victorious  campaigns,  to  propose  its  continuance ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 

Such,  however,  was  the  mode  adopted  by  the  house  revolted  from  it :  and  when  it  was  ex- 

allies  to  maintain  the  imbecile  monarch  on  his  ploded,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-seven  votes,  the 

inglorious  and  improvident  throne; — such  the  shouts  which  arose  from  the  unexpected  popular 

bitter  cup  of  humiliation  to  be  drained  by  that  triumph  resounded  over  the  whole  neighoour- 

country,  after  so  many  triumphs  over  her  neigh-  hood, 

hours,  enjoyed  with  so  little  moderation.  The  debates  respecting  the  new  settlement  of 

Since  the  assumption  of  the  regal  title  by  the  the  civil  list  were  warm  and  acrimonious, 
house  of  Orange  its  prudence  and  moderation  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  session  Mr. 
had  been  conspicuous.  Subsequent  to  the  battle  Brougham  moved  tor  the  production  of  a  copy 
of  Waterloo,  in  which  the  prince  had  displayed  of  a  treaty  entered  into  at  Paris,  on  the  26th  of 
all  the  heroism  of  hb  ancient  house,  a  committee  September,  1815,  between  the  sovereigns  of 
had  been  appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  which  had 
the  Seventeen  Provinces.  This  was  afterwards  received  the  sign-manual  of  those  potentates, 
laid  before  an  extraordinary  assembly  of  the  By  the  tenor  of  this  singular  document,  which 
States  of  the  United  Netherlands,  by  whom  it  received  the  name  of  *  The  Holy  Alliance,'  be- 
was  unanimously  accepted.  In  September  the  ing  couched  in  the  most  devout  and  solemn  Ian- 
ceremonial  of  the  king  s  inauguration  took  place  guage,  the  high  contracting  parties  declared 
at  Brussels,  with  every  mark  of  general  satisfac-  their  resolution  to  take  for  their  sole  guide,  both 
tion.  in  their  domestic  administration  and  foreign  re- 
It  is  now  time  that  we  glance  at  the  domestic  lations,  the  precepts  of  the  holy  religion  of 
coDcemsofGreat  Britain  during  1815.  In  the  par-  Christ  their  Saviour.  Politicians  were  much 
liamentary  discussions  which  arose  on  the  royal  perplexed  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  an  en- 
message  of  the  22nd  of  May,  and  its  concomitant  gagement  at  once  so  vague  and  so  serious,  and 
documents, lord Castlereagh stated, 'that Austria,  the  production  of  it  was  resisted  by  lord  Cas- 
Russia,  and  Prussia  had  engaged  to  furnish  contin-  tlereagh,  though  he  admitted  that  the  prince  re- 
gents in  the  following  proportion  : — Austria  gent  had  been  urged  by  a  joint  letter  of  the 
300,000,  Russia  225,000,  Prussia  236,000  men  ;  three  sovereigns  to  accede  to  it,  and  had  in  reply 
and  the  other  states  of  Germany  150,000.  Great  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  nature  of  the 
Britain  and  Holland  50;000  each ;  and  Britain  to  treaty,  and  given  an  assurance,  that  the  British 
advance  the  sum  of  £5,000,000  in  subsidies.'  The  government  would  not  be  one  of  the  least  dis- 
measures  of  the  ministry  were  supported  by  vast  posed  to  act  up  to  its  principles.  Subsequent 
majorities  in  both  houses,  and  the  almost  unani-  events  seem  to  indicate,  that  a  resolution  to  sup- 
roous  voice  of  the  nation.  Yet  there  were  a  few  port  the  authority  of  each  otlier  against  any  re- 
individuals  in  each  house,  distinguished  for  volutionary  movement  among  their  own  subjects, 
talent  and  integrity,  who  deprecated  this  war-  vras  the  true  object  of  this  mystical  combination. 
like  policy.  During  the  session  a  message  from  the  prince 
The  estimate  of  expenditure  for  the  present  regent  announced  the  approaching  marriage,  with 
year  was  of  a  magnitude  exceeding  all  precedent;  his  consent,  of  his  daughter  the  princess  Char- 
the  amount  being  £80,000,000  for  Great  Britain,  lotte  Augusta,  with  his  serene  hignness  Leopold 
and  £10,000,000  more  for  Ireland.  To  meet  George  Frederick,  prince  of  Saxe  Coburg-Saal- 
this  astonishing  demand,  the  war  taxes  were  con-  feld,  who  had  visited  England  in  the  train  of  the 
tinued  to  the  height.  Two  successive  loans  were  confederate  sovereigns.  His  royal  highness  ex- 
negociated  for  £45,500,000,  and  a  vote  of  credit  pressed  his  persuasion  of  the  concurrence  of  the 
passed  for  £6,000,000.  Subsequent  to  the  vie-  house  in  enabling  him  to  make  such  provision 
toryofWaterioo  the  additional  sum  of  £200,000  on  the  occasion,  as  might  correspond  with  the 
was  voted  to  the  duke  of  Wellington ;  and,  in  dignity  and  honor  of  the  country.  It  was  con- 
addition  to  the  parliamentary  and  royal  honors  sequently  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
and  rewards  conferred  on  the  conquerors  of  exchequer,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
Waterloo,  a  national  and  truly  noble  suWription  house,  that  an  income  of  £60,000  should  be 
of  neariy  £500,000  was  raised  for  the  relief  of  settled  on  the  illustrious  pair;  of  which  £10,000 
the  soldiers  disabled  by  wounds,  and  the  widows  were  to  form  a  sort  of  privy  purse  for  her  royal 
of  the  slain.  On  presenting  the  money  bills  higfmess,  and  the  remainder  was  to  defray  the 
for  the  royal  assent,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  domestic  expenses  of  the  prince  of  Coburg ;  this 
commons  addressed  the  prince  regent  in  terms  of  sum  to  be  settled  on  them  for  their  joint  lives, 
the  highest  exultation.  Parliament  was  prorogued  Should  the  prince  of  Coburg  die  first,  the  whole 
1  tth  July.  was  to  be  continued  to  her  royal  highness ;  iC  he 
After  a  long  recess,  the  parliament  re-assem-  should  be  the  survivor,  the  sum  of  £50,000  was 
Med  on  the  1st  of  February,  18tG.  The  return  to  be  continued  to  him.  The  allowance  to  the 
of  peace,  though  it  brought  security  in  its  train,  princess  from  the  civil  list  of  £30,000  a-year 
did  not  diminish  the  burdens  of  the  nation  in  vras  to  cease. 

that    degree    which    was    expected.    A    large  From  the  period  of  the  restoration  of  king 

standing  army  was  maintainea ;  and  it  was  the  Ferdinand  V'lt.  to  the  Spanish  throne,  his  reign 

intention  of  the  ministry  to  continue  the  odious  had   been   characterised   by  a  series  of  uncon- 

tax  on  property,  not  altogether  at  its  full  amount,  troUcd  bigotry,  cruelty,  and  despotism. 
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Mr.  Brougham,  the  able  and  intrepid  advocate  Returning  to  Algiers,  his  lordship   renewed 

of  freedom,  now  drew  the  attention  of  the  Bri-  his  remonstrances,  but  without  effect ;  and,  while 
tish  public  to  the  proceedings  in  Spain ;  and  *  he  w^  thus  employed,  a  brutal  massacre  was 

during  the  session  of  1816  brought  forward  a  perpetrated  at  Bona  upon  many  coral  fishers, 

motion  for  an   address  to   the  prince  regent,  acting  under  the  supposed  secunty  of  the  British 

*  humbly  intreating  him  to  take  into  his  grracious  flag.    A  fresh  s<)uaaron,  adapted  to  a  bold  en 

consideration  the  suffering's  of  the  late  Spanish  terprise,  was  therefore  put  under  lord  £xmouth*s 

regency  and  cortes ;   and  representing  that  the  command ;  and  he  was  joined  by  yice-admiral 

alliance  at  present  subsisting  between  his  royal  Capellen,  of  the  Netherlands, 

highness  and   his  Catholic  majesty  affords  the  The  session  of  parliament  was  opened,  January 

most  favorable  opportunity  for  interposing  the  the  28th,  1817,  oy  the  prince  regent  in  persoD. 

good  offices  of  Great  Britain  in  their  behalf,  with  The  speech  from  the  throne  stated  the  anxious 

the  weight  that  belongs  to  her,  and  to  the  senti-  desire  of  government  to  make  every  reduction 

ments  of  this  house  and  of  the  people.*  which  the  safety  of  the  empire  and  true  policy 

The  distresses  of  the  agricultural  interests  would  allow ;  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  was 
produced  a  number  of  petitions  to  parliament  acknowledged,  but  ascribed  to  temporary  causes; 
tor  relief.  One  member  attributed  the  pressure  continued  assurances  of  amity  m)m  foreign 
to  a  combination  of  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  powers  were  mentioned ;  but  the  most  remark- 
enormity  of  taxation ;  another  to  an  overtrading  able  passages  of  this  speech  are  those  which  re- 
in the  bounty  of  the  soil,  and  a  consequent  re-  late  to  the  state  of  the  country  as  drawn  in  the 
duodance  of  produce  :  but  all  were  at  a  loss  to  late  petitions.  '  I  am  too  well  convinced,'  said 
devise  a  promising  remedy.  The  manufacturers  his  royal  highness,  '  of  the  loyalty  and  good 
at  the  same  time  complained  of  that  want  of  em-  sense  of  the  great  body  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
ployment  which  was  occasioned  by  the  general  to  believe  them  to  be  capable  ofbeing  perverted  by 
impoverishment  of  their  countrymen.  Hiots  the  arts  which  are  employed  to  seduce  them.* 
:irose  in  several  counties  from  the  discontent  On  the  return  of  the  prince  regent  from  the 
which  this  state  of  affairs  produced.  house  of  peers  an  immense  crowd  had  assem- 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  a  popular  meeting  bled  in  the  park,  by  whom  he  was  received  with 

took  place  in  Spa-fields,  Islington,  and  resolu-  marked  demonstrations  of  popular  resentment; 

tions  of  reform,  suggested  by  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  and  on  passing  Carlton-house  the  glass  of  the 

were  voted  by  acclamation.    An  apothecary  of  carriage  was  broken  by  a  stone ;  nor  was  it 

the  name  of  Watson  also  harangued  the  rabble  without  some  difliculty  that  he  at  length  reached 

in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  and  the  subsequent  the  palace.    This  flagrant  outrage  being  on  the 

operations  of  those  who  listened  to  his  oratory  same  day  reported  by  lord  Sidmouth  to  parlia- 

excited  a  temporary  alarm  in  the  metropolis,  ment,  the  two  houses  joined  in  an  address  suita- 

The  rioters  paraded  the  streets,  carried  off  fire-  ble  to  the  occasion;  moreover,  £1000  reward  was 

arms    from    the   shops  of  several   gunsmiths,  offered,  but  in  vain,   for  the  diM:overy  of  the 

marched  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  they  had  offender. 

a  short  contest  with  the  lord  mayor  and  some  On  the  3d  of  February  a  message  was  brought 

officers  of  the  police ;  but  they  at  length  dis-  down  from  the  prince  regent  to  both  houses  of 

persed  from  the  fear  of  a  military  attack.  These  parliament,  announcing  that  he  had  ordered  pa> 

disturbancesdidnotseriously  encroach,  however,  pers  to  be  laid  before  parliament,  containioK 

on  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  realm.  information  of  certain  practices,  meetings,  and 

In  the  midst  of  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  an  combinations,  in  the  metropolis  and  in  different 

unexpected  war  arose  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  parts  of  the  kingdom,  evidently  calculated  to 

the  course  of  this  year,  which  gave  occasion  for  endanger  the  public  tranquillity,  to  alienate  the 

a  display  of  the  undaunted  valor  of  the  British  affections  of  his  majesty's  subjects  from  his  per- 

navy,  not  less  honorable   in   its  principle  than  son  and  government,  and  to  bring  into  hatred 

splendid  and  triumphant  in  its  results.   'The  and  contempt  the  whole  system  of  our  laws  and 

conduct  of  the  Algerines,  and  other  barbarians  government     On  the  motion  of  ministers  these 

on  that  coast,  had  long  excited  general  indigna-  papers  were  referred  by  each  house  to  a  secret 

tion ;  and,  as  -even  British  vessels  were  occasion-  committee  of  the  members.    The  reports  of  the 

ally  attacked  by  them,   lord   Exmouth,  being  two  committees  were  delivered  to  their  respective 

ordered  by  the  prince  regent  to  try  the  effect  of  houses  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  February;  and 

temperate  expostulation,  sailed  to  Algiers,  and  through  them  some  alarming  statements  were 

submitted  to   the  dey's  consideration,  that  he  made  to  the  public. 

should  treat  the  Ionian  Jsles  as  if  they  were  The  first  result  of  these  proceedings  was  a 

British  colonies ;  tliat  he  should  conclude  peace  motion  by  lord  Sidmouth  in  the  upper  house, 

with  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia ;  ana  that  for  a  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  untjl 

he  should  abolish  Christian  slavery  in  his  domi-  the  1st  of  July  ensuing;  which  was  carried  by  a 

nions.     Promises  were  givjen  on  the  first  two  great  majority,  though  not  without  strong  oppo- 

heads,  but  the  other  request  was  considered  by  sition  from  several  eminent  noblemen,  and  a 

the  dey  too  important  to  be  hastily  settled.  The  protest  signed  by  eighteen.     In  the  house  oi 

rulers  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  who  were  also  ad-  commons,  lord  Castlereagh  made  a  motion  to  a 

dressed  by  the  admiral,  were  more  compliant:  similar  effect;  giving  notice  at  the  same  time  of 

they  promised  that  they  would  not  consign  pri-  farther  measures  for  the  protection  of  thecountiy 

soners  of  war  to  the  miseries  or  disgrace  of  sla-  ascainst    the    machinations  of  the  disaffected, 

very,  but  would ,  treat  iliern  ticcordinGr  to  the  These  were, — first,  the  extending  of  the  act  of 

practice  of  Christian  nations.  1 795,  for  tlie  security  of  his  majesty *s  person  to 
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that  of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent ;  se<«  position  of  profound  respect,  and  due  obedience, 
coadly,  the  embodying  into  one  act  the  provi-  which  were  visible  in  sending  this  embassy.'   <  I 
stods  of  the  act  of  17D5,  relative  to  tumultuoug  therefore/  says  he,  'thought  proper  to  take  from 
meetings  and  debating  societies,  and  the  provi-  the  articles  of  tnbute  a  few  maps,  with  some 
siuns  of  the  act  of  the  39th  of  the  king,  which  prints  and  portraits.    In  return,  I  ordered  to  b€ 
declared  the   illegality  of  all  societies  bound  given  to  you,  O  king,  a  jouee  (a  string  of  im- 
together  by  secret  oaths,  and  of  such  as  extended  perial  beads),  two  large  silk  purses,  and  eight 
themselves  by   fraternised    branches  over  the  small  ones,  as  a  proof  of  our  tender  and  indul- 
kingdom ;  and,  lastly,  the  making  of  enactments  gent  conduct.     Your  country  is  too  remote  from 
to  punish  with  the  utmost  rigor  any  attempt  to  the  central   and  flourishing  empire.     Besides 
gain  over  soldiers  or  sailors  to  act  with  any  as-  vour  ambassador,  it  would  seem,  does  not  know 
sociation  or  set  of  men,  or  to  withdraw  them  how  to  practise  the  htes  and  ceremonies  of  the 
from  their  allegiance.  central  empire.   There  will  be  no  occasion  here- 
Imputing  the  distress  of  the  people  to  misgo-  after  for  you  to  send  an  ambassador  from  so  great 
vemment,  and   the  want  of  reform,  a  person  a  distance,  and  to  give  him  the  trouble  of  passing 
resident  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  whose  over  mountains,  and  crossing  the  ocean.    If  you 
name  was  Brandreth,  aided  by  several  other  do  but  pour  out  the  heart  in  dutiful  obedience, 
manufacturers,   strenuously  exerted  themselves  it  is  by  no  means  necessaiy,  at  any  stated  time, 
to  organise  an  insurrection  in  that  county ;  yet,  to  come  to  the  celestial  presence/    Such  was 
with  all  their  clamor  and  persu^ion,  they  could  the  haughty  language  of  rebuke  in  which  the 
muster  only  a  very  small  party :  and  the  result  emperor  of  China  thought  proper  to  address  the 
was,  that  these  infatuated  men  only  deluded  king  of  England,  after  which,  it  can  hardly  be 
tliemselves,  and  precipitated  their  own  ruin.  expected  that  a  third  embassy  to  China  will 

Mr.  Wilberforce  embraced  an  opportunity,  be-  speedily  take  place, 
fore  the  close  of  the  session,  to  call  the  attention        The  6th  of  November  this  year  was  rendered 
of  the  house  of  commons  to  the  slave  trade,  fatally  memorable  by  the  sudden  and  melan- 
which  was  still  carried  on  without  molestation  choly  demise  of  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales, 
by  the  subjects  of  France,  Spain,  and  more  es-  presumptive  heiress  of  the  crown,  immediately 
pecially  Portugal,  which  had  extended  its  traffic  after  the  birth  of  a  still-bom  infant, 
along  the  whole  coast  of  Africa ;  so  that  the  acces-       The  general  regret  had  not  entirely  subsided 
sion  of  these  powers  to  the  eventual  abolition  was  when,  on  the  28th  of  January,  the  British  par- 
a  mere  dead  letter.  He  consequently  moved  an  liament  re-assembled.    The  prince  regent  Uien 
address  to  the  prince  regent,  praying  *  that  he  declared,  that  it  was  a  soothing  consolation  to 
would  be  pleased  to  pursue  with  unremitted  ac-  his  heart  to  receive  from  all  descriptions  of  his 
tivity  the  negociations  iuto  which  he  had  already  Majesty's  subjects  the  most  cordial  assurances, 
entered  on  Uiis  important  subject.'      Lord  Cas-  both  of  their  just  sense  of  the  loss  which  they 
tlereagh  suggested  the  danger  of  interfering  with  had  sustained,  and  of  their  sympathy  with  his 
pending  negociations ;  but,  as  the  house  betrayed  parental  sorrow ;  and  that,  amidst  his  own  suf- 
no  symptoms  of  alarm  on  that  head,  he  ac-  rerings,  he  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  effect 
quiesced  in  the  motion,  which  passed  unant-  which  this  sad  event  must  have  on  the  interests 
mously.  and  future  prospects  of  the  kingdom.  Theafiaiis 
Towards  the  close  of  the  session  Mr.  Abbot,  of  this  session  were  not  remarkably  interesting, 
who  had  held  the  office  of  speaker  in  five  sue-  The  first  bill  that  was  brought  forward  provid^ 
cessive  parliaments  with  distinguished  reputation,  for  a  repeal  of  the  act  which  suspended  the 
intimated  his  intention  of  resigning,  on  account  habeas  corpus.    As  ministers  coula  not  deny 
of  indisposition ;  and  was  soon  afterwards  called  that  some  irregularities  had  been  committed  in 
to  the  house  of  lords,  by  the  title  of  lord  Col-  the  exercise  of  the  great  powers  which  had  been 
Chester;  an  annuity  of  £4000  being  granted  to  allowed  to  them,  they  also  demanded  from  the 
him  for  his  meritorious  services.    The    right  two  houses  a  bill  of  indemnity  for  themselves, 
honorable  Charles  Manners  Sutton  was  elected  and  for  all  who  had  acted  under  them. 
in  his  place ;  and  the  parliament  was  prorogued        The  subject  of  education,  particularly  that  of 
in  person  by  the  prince  regent  on  the  12th  of  the  poor,  occasioned  some  debates  in  parliament. 
July.  It  was  generally  believed  that  shameful  abuses 
In  the  month  of  August  arrived  at  Ports-  and  embezzlements  had  disgraced  the  characters 
mouth,  from  his  embassy  to  China,  lord  Am-  of  many  tmstees,  appointed  to  superintend  the 
herst,  who  had  left  England  in  181 6,  and  arrived  application  of  those  funds  which  were  destined 
off  the  Chinese  coast  in  the  following  July,  to  aid  the  purposes  of  public  instmction.    Mr. 
Whatever  were  the  advantages  anticipated  from  Brougham  therefore  proposed,  that  persons  of 
this  expensive  equipment,  of  which  indeed  the  learning,  judgment,  and  respectability,  should  be 
prospect,  after  the  total  failure  of  the  former  authorised  to  make  a  strict  enquiry  into  the  exe- 
embassy  by  lord  Macartney,  must  have  been  cution  of  every  trust  of  this  kind.    A  bill  to  that 
very  faint,  they  were  entirely  frustrated  by  the  effect  received  the  royal  assent, 
refusalof  lord  Amherst  to  submit  to  the  degrading        The  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  also 
ceremonial  of  prostration  now  required  by  the  occupied  the  attention  of  both  houses  of  par- 
court  of  Pekin,  though  dispensed  with  in  the  liament.    A  message  was  brought  down  from 
person  of  his  predecessor.    The  emperor,  how-  the  prince  regent,  desiring  them  to  direct  their 
ever,  in  his  'imperial  mandate  to  the  king  of  attention  'to  the  deficiency  which  had  so  long 
England,*  for  such  was  the  language  of  the  court  existed  in  the  number  of  places  of  worship  be- 
of  Pekin,  expressed  his  satisfaction  *  at  the  dis-  longing  to  the  established  church,  when  com- 
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pared  with  the  increasing   population  of  the  palaceonthe7thofNoTeniber,intfae9eTeiity»fifth 

country/  and  £l/X)0,000  sterlinj;  was  voted  for  year  of  her  age,  after  a  lingering  decline,atleoded 

the  building  of  new  churches.    Lord  Holland  with  much  snffering,  which  is  said  to  have  been 

suggested  the  expediency  of  drawing  a  large  sum  sustained  with  great  fortitude.    She  merited  the 

for  this  purpose  from  the  richly  endowed  church  respect  of  the  nation  by  her  conjugal  and  mater- 

of  England ;  but  this  idea  was  instantly  exploded  nal  character,  by  the  uniform  propriety  of  her 

by  the  higher  clergy,  although  the  archbishop  of  conduct,  and  by  the  strict  decorum  which  she 

Canterbury  and  some  of  his  brethren  contributed  maintained  at  court.    Her  ruling  passion  in  the 

by  individual  donations  to  the  increase  of  the  decline  of  life  was  believed  to  be  the  accomn- 

fund.  lation  of  riches ;  the  political  influence  which 

A  royal  message,  on  the  13th  of  April,  an-  she  acquired  during  the  illness  of  the  king,  in 

nounced  the  intended  marriages  of  the  dukes  of  1788,  she  maiutainra  to  the  last. 
Clarence  and  Cambridge,  to  the  princesses  of       The  new  parliament  was  convened  for  the  des- 

Saxe  Meinungen  and  Hesse-Cassel;  and,  soon  patch  ofbusiness  on  the  14th  of  January,  1819.  On 

after,  that  of  the  duke  of  Kent  to  the  dowager-  the  21st,  the  speech  delivered  by  the  lord  chan- 

princess  of  Saxe  Leininffen,  sister  of  prince  Leo-  cellor,  stated  that  his  royal  highness  was  per- 

pold  of  Saxe  Coburg.    The  prince  regent  at  the  suaded  that  parliament  would  view  with  peculiar 

same  time  expressed  '  his  reliance  on  the  readi-  satisfaction  tne  intimate  union  which  so  happily 

ness  of  parliament  to  make  the  necessary  pro-  subsisted  among  the  powers  who  were  parties  to 

vision  for  the  same,'  which    gave  rise    to  a  the  late  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.    His  royal 

memorable  debate.  Parliament  therefore  granted  highness  bad  the  greatest  pleasure  in  being  able 

an  addition  of  £lO,000  to  tlie  income  of  the  to  inform  the  parliament,  that  the  trade,  com- 

duke  of  Clarence,  and  £6000  to  the  other  dukes,  merce,  and  manu&ctures  of  the  country  were  in 

The  latter  sum  was  not  objected  to ;  but,  no  a  very  flourishing  condition  I     In  adverting  to 

reason  being  assigned  why  the  house  should  the  papers  relative  to  India,  which  the  prince 

show  any  partiality  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  Mr.  regent  had  directed  to  be  laid  before  the  two 

II.  Sumner  moved  an  amendment,  placing  him  houses,  the  lords  commissioners  had  the  com^ 

on  the  same  level,  which  was  carrietl  by  193  to  mands  of  Itis  royal  hif^hness  to  inform  them,  thai 

184  voices.  the  operations  undertaken  against  the  Pindareea 

In  April  the  princess  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  were  dictated  by  the  strictest  principles  of  self 

of  the  king,  was  married  to  the  hereditary  prince  defence ;  and  that,  in  the  extended  hostilities 

of  Ilesse  Horoberg;   but  no  application  was  which  followed,  the  Mahratta  princes  were  in 

made  to  parliament  on  that  account.  eveiy  instance  the  aggressors.'    The  addresses 

A  treaty,  alluded  to  in  the  speech  from  the  in  answer  to  the  regent's  speech  were  voted 

throne,  between  Englapd  and  Spain,  relative  to  without  opposition,  and  both  houses  condoled 

tlie  slave  trade,  was  laid  before  the  house  by  lord  with  bis  royal  highness  on  the  death  of  his 

Castlereagh.  Conformably  to  the  articles  of  this  venerable  parent  It  was  now  proposed  that  the 

treaty,  Spain,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  duke  of  York  should  have  the  custody  of  the 

£400,000,  to  be  paid  her  by  England,  in  com-  royal  person ;  and  that  he  should  be  remunerated 

uensation  of  the  losses  which  had  been  or  might  wi^  an  annual  grant  of  £10,000,  for  the  great 

be  sustained  by  the  subjects  of  his  Catholic  trouble  and  extraordinary  expense  which  must 

majesty  engaged  in  that  traffic,  consented  to  its  unavoidably  attend  his  occasional  journeys  to 

abolition  on  all  the  coasts  of  Africa,  north  of  the  Windsor.    After  warm  debates  thb  allowance 

line,  still  leaving  it  open  to  the  south  1    A  con-  was  voted ;  but  the  Windsor  establishment  was 

▼ention  was  also  concluded  with  Portugal  to  the  at  Uie  same  time  reduced, 
same  effect.  A  topic  deeply  interesting  to  the  friendji  of 

On  the  4th  of  November  the  plenipotentiaries  humanity  occupied  the  earir  attention  of  the 

of  the  courts  of  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  new  parliament    This  was  the  state  of  the  <si- 

and  Russia,  assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  minal  (mde.      On  the  9th  of  February  Mr. 

they  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  the  Wilberforce  presented  a  petition,  from  the  people 

French  minister,  the  following  important  docu-  called  Quakers,  praying  for  a  revisal  of  it.     A 

ment : — ^That  their  august  masters  being  called  petition  was  also  presented  from  the  corporatioa 

upon,  by  the  twentiedi  article  of  the  treaty  of  of  London,   complaining  of   the    increase  of 

FWis,  to  examine,  in  concert  with  the  king  of  crimes,  and  pointing  out  the  commutation  of 

France,  whether  the  military  occupation  of  a  capital  punishment  as  a  remedy.    Ministers  oo 

part  of  the  French  territory,  stipulated  by  that  the  1st  of  March  proposed  to  refer  the  subject 

treaty,  ought  to  cease  at  the  termination  of  the  to  a  committee ;  and  on  the  following  day  Sir 

third  year,  or  be  prolonged  to  that  of  the  iifUi ;  James  Mackintosh  rose  to  make  a  motion  to 

had  recognised,  with  satisfaction,  that  the  order  effect. 

of  things  established  by  the  restoration  of  the        He  divided  capital  felonies  into  three 

legitimate  and  constitutional  monarchy  of  that  those  on  which  the  punishment  of  death 

country,  gave  assurance  of  the  consolidation  of  always,  those  on  which  it  was  very  often,  and 

that  state  of  tranquillity  in  France  necessary  to  those  on  which  it  was  never  put  in  force.    Th« 

the  repose  of  Europe;  and  that  in  consequence  first  and  second  divisions  he  proposed  for  the 

they  nad   commanded  the  immediate  discon-  present  to  leave  untouched  :  the  last,  consisting 

tinuance  of  such  military  occupation, — a  mea-  of  no  less  than  150   different   crimes,  oog^t, 

sure  which  they  regarded  as  the  completement  he  conceived,  to  be  expunged  entirely  from  tKe 

of  the  peace.  list,  as  the  relic  of  barbarous  times,  and 
Her  majesty  queen  Charlotte  expired  at  Kew    graceful  to  the  character  of  a  thinking  and 
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lightened   people.    Lord    CastlereRgh    passed  horses,  or  cut  down',  men  and  women  iodisop- 

many  compliments  on  the  candid  and  mcKlerate  minately,  by  the  sabres.  The  Manchester  magis- 

spirit  in  wnich  the  honorable  and  learned  gen-  trates,  who  viewed  this  bloody  scene  from  the 

tleman  had  brought  forward  his  motion ;  but  he  windows  of  a  house  at  a  convenient  distance, 

persisted  in  opposing  the  appointment  of  a  sepa-  are  said  to  have  read  the  riot  act ;  but,  if  they 

rate  committee.  Other  members,  however,  strenu-  actually  did  so,  the  &ct  was  known  to  very  few  ; 

ously  supported  the  measure,  and  it  was  finally  and  it  is  certain  that  no  time  was  allowed  for 

carried  by  a  majority  of  147  to  128  voices.  dispersion,  conformably  to  the  requisition  of  the 

During  this  session  of  parliament,  and  the  act.    The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  was 

succeeding    months,  the    political    horizon   of  estimated  at  between  200  and  400. 

Great  Britain  wore  a  clouded  aspect.    A  nume-        Among  other  places  that  held  meetings  for 

rous  part  of  the  community,  chiefly  of  the  ope-  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  legislature  to 

rative  class  of  citizens,  became  clamorous  for  enquire  into  the  late  proceedings  at  Manchester, 

what  they  termed  a  radical  reform,  as  the  only  a  numerous  one  was  convened  at  York  by  tlie 

remedy  for  grievances  that  were  become  intole-  high-sheriff,  and  sanctioned  by  the  presence  of 

Table ;  and  their  tone  had  risen  to  such  an  earl  Fitzwilliam,  as  well  as  many  other  persons 

elevation  at  the  time  of  the  prorogation,  that  the  of  rank  and  consequence.     At  this  meeting 

speech  from  the  throne  noticed,  in  the  language  appropriate  resolutions  were  passed,  and  a  peti- 

of  asperity,  the  '  attempts  which  had  been  made  tion  was  voted  to  the  pnnce  reeent,  to  institute 

in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  to  take  an  enquiry;  the  only  effect  of  which  was  the 

advantage  of  circumstances  of  local  distress  to  dismission  of  that  highly  respected  nobleman 

excite  a  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  institutions  from  his  lieutenancy.    In  the  reply  to  the  city 

and  government  of   the  country.*       Meetings  of  London,  the  regent  referred  the  sufferers  '  to 

took  place  in  various  parts,  and  strong  resolutions  the  tribunals  of  the  country,  if  any  injury  had 

were  voted.    At  Manchester,  Leeds,  Stockport,  been  sustained ;'  but  the  Lancashire  grand  jury 

&C.,  multitudes  of  artisans  and  manufacturers  threw  out  all  the  bills  preferred  against  Uiose 

were  convened  to  listen  to  speeches  from  popular  concerned  in  the  outrages  and  enormities  perpe- 

orators,  and  to  pass  by  acclamation  resolutions  trated.    This  was  afterwards  a  topic  or  great 

for  annual  parliaments,  univeisal  suffrage,  and  debate  in  parliament 

voting  by  ballot.    In  general  these  assemblages        It  was  now  announced  that  the  healtli  of  the 

were  regularly  convoked  and  dissolved  without  king,  which  had  hitherto  been  good  for  his  age, 

any  tumultuous  proceedings,  though  with  minds  was  on  the  decline ;    and  that  decline,  proved 

greatly  inflamed  by  wild  declamation  against  to  be  rapid.    On  the  23d  of  Januaiy,  1820,  the 

what  were  called  the  usurpations  of  the  higher  public  mind  received  a  severe  shock  by  the  death 

orders,  and  the  intolerable  sufferings  of  the  poor,  of  his  fourth  son,  the  duke  of  Kent,  who  expired 

It  afterwards  appeared,  that  some  of  the  most  at  Sidmouth,  in  Devonshire,  after  a  very  short 

violent  of  these  narangues  were  made  by  spies  illness,  much  esteemed  and  lamented,  leaving  an 

of  government.  infont  daughter.    The  regrets  excited  by  the  loss 

On  the  16th  of  August,  pursuant  to  notice  of  this  illustrious  prince  were  speedily  absorbed 

given  by  means  of  hand-bills  and  phicards,  a  in  the  greater  interest   excited   by  the  tidings 

meeting  was  held  in  an  open  space  called  St.  from  Windsor,  which  foretold  the  approaching 

Petersfteld,  near  a  church  or  that  name  in  Man-  dissolution  of  his  august  fiither :    the  prince 

cheater.  During  the  whole  mominff  large  bodies  regent  himself  was  also  seriously  indisposed, 
of  reformers,  arrayed  in  regular  order,  continued        On  Saturday,  the  29th  of  January,  the  long 

marching  in  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  and  eventful  career  of  the  monarch,  who  had 

villages.     Each  party  or  division  had  its  own  attained  his  eighty-second  year,  terminated  by  a 

banner,  bearing  some  short  inscription  or  motto,  quiet  and  almost  insensible  dissolution,  about 

such   as  'no  com  laws,*   'universal  suffrage,'  thirty-five  minutes  past  eight  in  the  evening. 

*  vote  by  ballot/  '  liberty  or  death,*  &c.   &c.  The  duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  the  princesses 

The  numbers  collected  on  thb  occasion  were  Augusta  and  Sophia,  who  had  been  unremiting 

estimated  at  50,000  or  60,000.    The  chairman  in  their  attentions  to  their  venerable  parent,  were 

of  this  meeting  was  a  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  a  person  at  this  time  in  the  palace;  and  the  duke  of 

of  more  talent  than  principle.    Having  ascended  York  watched  with  filial  solicitude  by  the  side  of 

the  platform,  he  harangued  the  mob,  expressing  his  couch.    On  that  prince  devolved  the  5uty 

his  full  confidence  in  their  orderly  and  peace-  of  announcing  the  mournful  event  to  the  reLent, 

able  demeanor;  nor  was  any  offensive  weapon  who  on  the  31st  of  January  was  proclaimed  king 

to  be  seen  in  the  whole  assemblage.    While  he  with  the  usual  solemnities. 
was  engaged  in  making  his  speech,  a  troop  of       The  venerable  age,  the  protracted  sufferings, 

the  Manchester  yeomanry  cavalry  suddenly  ap-  the  private  and  personal  virtues  of  George  III 

pea.red  at  the  extremity  of  the  field.    Mftking  with  his  still  recent  demise,  render  it  both  a  dif- 

their   way  to  the    hustings,  the    commanding  ficult  and  ao  invidious  task  to  attempt  to  sketch  the 

officer  told  Hunt  he  was  his  prisoner ;  and  imme-  political  features  of  his  reign  with  historic  fiile- 

diaiely  took  him  into  custody,  with  several  others  lity.    It  has  been  said  of  him  on  high  authority, 

who  were  standing  beside  him.    The  yeomanry  and  we  believe  with  equal  truth,  that  'he  would 

then    began  to  strike  at  the  banners,  charging  never  do  wrong,  except  when  he  mistook  wrong 

risf  ht  and  left  with  their  drawn  swords,  and  dash-  for  right.'  The  notions  of  government  originally 
in(^  through  all  that  obstructed  their  passage.  A  infused  into  his  mind  by  the  earl  of  Bute,  pro- 
dreadful  scene  of  concision  and  terror  ensued  ;  bably  differed  little  from  those  which  Charles  I. 
ituiiit>ers  being  trampled  under  the  f<^t  of  the    learned  from  archbishop  Laud,  however  modified 
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in  practice  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  pearls,  horses,  oxen,  dogs,  and  slaves,  for  at  tin? 

A  distinguished  foreigner  says,  '  The  accession  early  period  of  our  history,  the  merchanU  of 

of  George  III.  was  an  actiud  political  revolution  Bristol  dealt  in  human  flesh,  purchasing  men 

in  England.     Pretenders  were  no  more.    The  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  selling 

house  of  Hanover  was  established.    The  whigs  them  abroad  as  slaves ;  and  it  is  even  recorded 

were  dismissed  from  administration,  as  trouble-  that  they  first  rendered  the  women  pregnant  u» 

some  observers  no  longer  wanted.    The  govern-  increase  iheir  value  ! 

ment  was  again  seized  by  the  tones,  those  friends  The  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  on  the  de- 

of  power,  who  have  ever  since  kepi  it,  to  the  parture  of  the  Romans,  threw  the  Britains  back 

great  detriment  of  public  liberty.    Yet  the  king  into  the  state  of  barbarity  from  which  they  had 

was  personally  a  friend  to  law  and  justice,  and  begun  to  emerge ;  nor  was  the  confusion  atteo- 

sincerely  wished  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  dant  on  tie  Heptarchy  much  more  calculated  to 

the  country.*  elicit  improvement ;  no  sooner,  however,  wire 

The  reign  of  George  IV.,  with   regard  to  the  kingdoms  united  under  one  sovereign,  in  the 

Europe  and   the  Western  world,  at  least,  has  person  of  Egbert,  than  commerce  and  manufius 

been  wholly  peaceful.    The  wars  of  India  are  tares  revived  in  spite  of  tlie  descents  and  ravages 

given  under  IIindostan,  or  Indian  Empire,  of  the  Danes;  and  under  tlie  Saxon  monaicbs 

But  under  his  successor,  William  IV.,  the  depen-  London,   Exeter,  and  Bristol,  are  recorded  as 

dencies  of  the  empire  still  continue  undisturbed*  considerable  trading  cities. 

Several  transactions  of  the   present  reign  are  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the 

too  recent  and  incomplete  to  be  circumstantially  Great  Alfred   had   purged   the  country   of  its 

record  e('  Danish  invaders,  a  regular  system  of  barter  took 

Great  Britain  has  been  subject  to  two  dynasties  place  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  Aihel- 
and  the  commonwealth.  By  the  house  of  Stuart  sUn,  the  grandson  of  Alfred,  passed  a  law  re- 
she  was  taught  the  tendency  of  a  monarchy  to  markable  ror  the  age,  by  which  a  merchant  who 
arbitrary  power ;  by  the  commonwealth  the  evils  had  made  three  foreign  voyages  on  his  own  ao- 
of  a  democracy,  *  the  madness  of  the  people !'  count  was  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  thane  or 
Her  second  dynasty  has  not  failed  to  exhibit  both  gentleman.  Ethelred  in  979  granted  a  free  trade 
lessons.  May  the  Almighty  Guardian  of  her  to  a  society  of  German  merchants,  established  in 
flights  and  liberties  preserve  her  mindful  of  both  England  under  the  name  of  Emperor's  Men,  oq 
of  tlicni !  condition  of  paying  certain  tolls,  and  presenting 

PART  II.  the  king  at  Christmas  and  Easter  witli  two  pieces 

^,,r,^^^^  .^r,^^,T«  «..A»,«a.«*/^<s   •  of  gray  cloth  and  one  of  brown,  ten  pounds  d 

MISCELLANEOUS  S FATISTICS,  »e.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^j„^^  '^  g»7p^i„  ^ 

Britain,  and  particularly  England,  as  Uie  gloves, 

seat  of  t!ie  government,  are  articles  under  which  The  Conquest  again  produced  an  unfavorable 

the   most   important   geographical  and   statis-  revolution  in  commerce,  by  the  introduction  of 

tical  features  of  the  country  nave  been  treated,  the  feudal  system,  which  paralysed  enterprise  b) 

We  find  remaining  only  a  few  particulars  relating  destroying  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  at  the  same 

to  the  commerce,  navy,  geology,  state  of  the  arts,  time  Uiat  it  rendered  trade  ignoble  in  the  priv.* 

colonial  dependencies,  Sec,  of  Great  Britain.  leged  class.    Hence  the  chief  trade  of  England 

1.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Commerce  of  Great  was  engrossed  by  the  Jews,  who  began  to  settle 

Britain. — We  have  mentioned  the  early  visits  of  in  the  country  about  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 

the  Phenicians  to  this  country.    Caesar,  however,  and  who,  though  oppressed   in  every  possible 

found  the  Britons  in  that  state  of  barbarity  which  way,  amassed  vast  fortunes  by  usury.     In  the 

proves  that  their  commerce  could  never  previously  year  1100  a  number  of  Flemings,  drivpn  from 

have  been  more  than  that  which  attaches  to  the  tlieir  own  country  by  an  irruption  of  the  jet, 

very  first  stage  of  civilisation,  i.  e.  when  tillage  settled  in  England  and  introduced  manufactures 

and   agriculture  have  begun  to  supersede  the  of  wool.    At  the  same  period  the  people  of  Bn^- 

hunter  Rnd  shepherd  state.   In  the  south  parts  of  tol  traded  to  Ireland,  but  the  principal  seats  vi 

the  island  the  Britons  had  arrived  at  tnis  first  commerce  were  London  and  the  cinque  poets 

stage      Alt  in  the  other  parts  they  still  lived  by  from  their  proximity  to  the  continent.    The  es- 

pasture,  clothed  themselves  with  the  skins  of  ports,  at  this  time,  were  horses,  wool,  woollen 

beasts  killed   in   the  chase,  and  dwelt  in  the  cloths,  leather,  corn,  lead,  and  tin.   The  imports 

temporary   huts   of  the   forests    and   marshes,  were,  linens,  fine  woollens,  silks  (for  the  royal 

Their  commerce  with  the  Phenicians  and  Car-  family  only),  steel,  iron,  spices,  and  other  pro- 

thaginians  was  therefore  confined  to  the  barter  ductions  of  India. 

of  tin,  lead,  and  sk^ns,  for  brass  trinkets  and  other  The  cinque  ports  were  originally  five  havens, 
trifles.  According  to  Diodorus,  the  Greeks,  to  which  were  granted  certain  privileges,  on  con- 
after  the  voyage  of  Pytheas,  also  visited  tlie  dition  of  defending  the  coast  from  invasion,  llie 
coasts  of  Britain  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  origin  of  these  establishments  may  be  traced  to 
and  Ca'sar  found  some  commerce  existing  be-  the  Romans,  who,  though  they  possessed  a  supe- 
tween  the  Britons  of  Kent  and  the  opposite  riority  of  naval  force,  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
Gauls.  Under  the  imperial  government,  while  measures  of  defence  against  the  Norman  ptxates, 
the  Britons  lost  their  savage  independence,  they  who  assumed  the  titles  of  Sea  Kings  of  the 
rose  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  by  the  adoption  North,  and  for  this  purpose  nine  stations  on  the 
of  useful  arts,  and  their  commerce  increased  in  coast  opposite  Gaul  were  fortified.  The  taine 
proportion.  The  articles  exported  from  Britain  necessity  continuing  long  afWr  the  departure  of 
to   Rome   were  tin,  lead,   hides,   lime,  ch.dk,  the  Romans,  gave  rise  to  the  foundation  of  the 
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csnque  ports,  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  and,  though  such  institutions  are  generally  allow- 
txiward  the  Confessor  or  William  I.  To  each  ed  to  be  injurious  in  an  advanced  state  of  com- 
of  the  chief  ports  were  attached  several  subordi-  merce,  they  must  also  be  admitted  to  be  the  best 
Date  members,  in  the  following  series : — 1.  nurses  of  its  in£uicy.  The  threatened  invasion, 
HoMtmgt,  with  Seaford,  Pevensey,  Hidney,  Rye,  by  the  Spanbh  Armada,  gave  the  first  grand  im- 
Winchelsea,  Beakesboume,  Bulverheath,  and  pulse  to  the  marine  of  England  by  the  purchase 
Grange,  as  members. — ^2.  Sandwichy  with  Ford-  of  ships  from  foreigners,  and  by  the  formation 
wick,  Reculver,  Sarre,  Walmer,  Ramsgate,  and  of  national  seamen ;  and  so  rapid  was  the  pro- 
Deal. — 3.  DovcTf  with  Faversham,  St.  Margaret,  gress,  that,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Armada, 
Woodchurch,  Goresend,  Kingdown,  Birchington,  a  census  being  taken  of  the  merchant  vessels  in 
Blargate,  Ringwold,  and  Folkstone. — 4.  Bamney^  England,  it  was  found  tluit  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
with  Lydd,  RiomehUl,  and  Ringwold. — ^5.  Hythtf  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  possessed  47t  ships, 
with  Westmeath.  Rye  and  Winchelsea  were  or  more  than  half  the  number  in  the  whole  king- 
afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  cinque  ports,  dom  thirty  years  before.  The  peaceable  James 
with  Tenterden  and  Excove  as  members  of  the  I.  gave  great  encouragement  to  trade  and  ship- 
former.  The  principal  condition  on  which  the  building,  and  in  his  reign  British  colonisation 
cinque  ports  neld  their  privileges  was,  the  ftir-  began  in  America,  and  opened  a  new  theatre  of 
nishing  a  certain  number  of  ships  and  mariners  industry  and  enterprize.  At  this  period  400 
for  military  service.  vessels  were  employed  in  the  coal  trade  of  New- 

Under  Edward  I.  coal  mines  first  began  to  be  castle, 

worked  in  England,  and  so  rapid  was  the  pro-  The  merchant  vessels  of  England  were,  how- 

gre:is,  that  in  1379  a  duty  of  sixpence  per  ton  ever,  still  of  small  burden,  and  it  continued 

was  levied  on  the  ships  employed  in  the  coal  customary  to  hire  large  ones  from  foreigners  for 

trade,  to  be  applied  to  tiieir  protection.    At  this  distant  voyages  or  extensive  transactions.    At 

same  period  the  English  traded  to  Italy,  Spain,  length,  in  1616,  an  order  from  the  king  and 

and  Portugal,  as  well  as  to  all  the  countries  of  council  was  issued  on  the  petition  of  the  mer- 

the  north,  and  in  1381  the  principle  of  the  act  chants  of  London,  prohibiting  the  export  of 

of  navigation  was  introduced  into  Uie  legislation  British  commodities  in  any  but  British  bottoms; 

of  the  kingdom,  by  a  law  declaring  that '  none  of  and  the  effect  was  such,  that  the  whole  nation 

the  king's  subjects  shall  carry  forth  or  bring  in  applied  itself  to  the  creation  of  a  merchant 

merchandise,  but  only  in  ships  of  the  king's  alle-  marine,  at  the  same  time  that  the  ships,  being 

giance.'    This  law,  however,  seemed  to  have  but  built  of  a  larger  size,  were  capable  of  long 

little  effect  in  turning  the  king's  subjects  to  the  voyages,  and  the  British  merchant  flsuf  was  now 

profession  of  commerce,  and  the  trade  continued  first  seen  in  the  Mediterranean.    So  great  was 

to  be  principally  carried  on  in  the  ships  of  the  impulse,  that  from  a  ship  of  100  tons,  being 

foreigners  and  by  foreign  merchants,  residmg  in  a  kind  of  prodigy  at  the  commencement  of  the 

England  and  licensed  by  the  kings  under  differ-  reign  of  James  I.,  a  number  of  ships  of  300, 

ent  denominations.      Such  were  the    German  400,  and  even  500  tons,  were  now  launched  from 

merchants  chartered  by  Henry  III.  (1259);  the  the  British  docks.    In  1615  there  were  not  ten 

Steelyard  Company,  a  branch  of  the  Hanse  As-  vessels  above  100  tons  out  of  London  :  and,  in 

sociation,  whose  privileges  were  confirmed  by  1622,  Newcastle  had  100  sail,  each  exceeding 

Edward  IV.,  &c.    Indeed,  as  we  have  already  that  tonnage. 

had  occasion  to  notice,  tiie  carrying  trade  of  During  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 

England  was  almost  entirely  engrossed  bv  the  commerce  continued  to  flourish,  when  the  trade 

Hanse  Association  until  the  reign  of  Edward  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  East  Indies  re- 

VI.,  when  the  English  merchants  first  began  to  ceived  a  great  extension,  and  the  whole  com- 

complain  of  the  monopolies  granted  to  foreign-  merce  of  Spain  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 

ers,  and  particularly  to  the  Steelyard  Company,  who  also  sent  a  great  quantity  of  woollen  cloths 

which  in  one  year  exported  50,000  pieces  of  to  Turkey. 

cloth,  while  the  Enelish  merchants  exported  only  Under  the  commonwealth,  the  English  began 

1100.      Edward,  feeling  the  justice  of  these  to  dispute  with  the  Dutch  the  dominion  of  the 

complaints,  revoked  the  privileges  of  this  com-  seas,  and  hence  arose  the  famous  Navigation 

pany ;   and  though    foreigners    again   received  Act,  by  which  it  was  prohibited  to  all  foreign 

^vors  from  the  bigoted  Mary,  at  Uie  instigation  ships  to  trade  to  the  English  colonies,  without 

of  her  Spanish  husband,  they  again  fell  into  dis-  license ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  merchandise 

credit  under  Elizabeth,  from  whose  reign  may  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  was  forbidden  to 

be  dated  the  origin  of  English  commerce,  in  the  be  imported  into   England,  except  in   British 

just  sense  of  the  term.  bottoms,   or    merchandise    from    any  part  of 

The  Reformation,  which  was  only  firmly  esta-  Europe  except  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  coun- 

blisbed   by  this  princess,   was  attended   with  try  or  which  the  merchandise  was  the  produce 

the  most  happy  consequences  on  the  population  or  manufacture.    An  additional  article  added 

and  energies  of  the  nation;  for  by  it  150,000  after  the  Restoration,  obliging  the  master  and 

persons,  who  had  been  restrained  from  marriage,  three-fourths  of  the  crews   of  vessels    sailing 

'were,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  put  into  cir-  under  the  English  flag  to  be  English  subjects, 

culation;  and  50,000  others,  who  had  been  main-  completed   this  great  monument  of   maritime 

tatned  in  idleness  by  the  cor  >  ints,  were  obliged  legislation. 

to  seek  a  livelihood  by  indus.y.  Such  were  the  effects  of  the  navi^tion  act. 

In  this  reign  were  chartered  the  African,  East-  added  to  the  increasing  population  of  the  Ame^ 

Xndia,  Russia,  Eastland  and  Turkey  Companies :  rican  colonies,  and  consequent  increase  -yf  theii' 
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trade,  that,  between  the  Restoration  and  Revolu-  fix  Danish  pirates :  encoim^^ed  by  tfaii  success, 
Uon,  the  English  merchant  marine  was  doubled,  be  increased  his  fleets  to  120  ships,  wfakh  he 
While  at  the  same  epoch  the  revocation  of  the  distributed  in  proper  stations  round  the  inland, 
edict  of  Nantz,  which  rained  the  manufactures  of  where  they  were  sure  to  meet  the  Danes,  either 
France,  caused  a  great  and  rapid  improvement  in  their  approach  or  retreat,  and  genenlly  were 
ip  those  of  England,  by  the  influx  of  the  perse-  successful.  The  navy  did  not  again  decline 
cuted  Protestants,  who  introduced  or  perfected  under  the  successors  of  Alfred ;  and  Edgar,  in 
the  manu£au;ture  of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  hats,  particular,  kept  up  a  large  naval  force,  divided 
jewellery,  cutlery,  and  clock-work,  and  thereby  into  three  squadrons.  Some  English  histonua 
freed  England  from  an  onerous  dependence  on  make  the  number  of  vessels  amount  to  3,000  or 
France  for  these  objects.    The  Revolution,  by    4,000;  but  probably,  as  Mr.  Heniy  observes, 

securing  liberty,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  every  there  is  here  an  error  of  an  added  cypher, 
kind  of  industry ;  and  the  union  of  Scotland,  by        The  successors  of  Edgar  allowed  the  navy  to 

identifying  the  interests  of  the  two  kingdoms,  decline,  and  the  Danes  again  ravaged  the  coasti 

proved  equally  "dvantageous  to  each,  and  to  the  with  impunity.    In  1007  a  fleet  was  raised  by 

empire  in  general.  requisition,  on  the  proprietors  of  land,  of  800 

From  this  epoch  commerce  continued  in  a  vessels ;  but  thb  force  being  either  dispersed  ot 

constant  progression,  unchecked  by  frequent  destroyed,  by  the  treacheiy  and  jealousy  of  its 

wars,  or  even  By  the  eparation  of  those  colonies,  chie£i,  the  way  was  opened  for  the  Danish  con- 

which  were  once  thought  to  be  the  grand  basis  quest.    During  the  period  of  this  domimon, 

of  the  cnmnercial  fabric,  until  it  reached  a  mere  being  no  foreign  enemies  to  resist,  bodi 

height  that  drew  down  on  us  the  envy  and  ani-  the  naval  and  military  force  of  the  kingdom  were 

mosity  of  all  Europe ;  and  in  a  great  measure  neglected ;  and  hence  there  was  no  adequate 

caused,  while  it  most  essentially  aided  us  to  navy  to  resist  the  invasion*  of  William  of  No^ 

support,  those  wars  which  have  desolated  Eu»  mandy,  which  was  made  in  3,000  vessels,  many 

rope  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  to  which  the  of  which,  however,  were  doubtless  only  open 

energies  of  Great  Britain  at  length  happily  put  boats,  for  in  the  short  passage  across  the  channel 

an  end.  several  vessels  were  lost 

2.  Hiitorical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  the        We  have  noticed  the  establishment  of  the 

British  Aaoy.— The  natural  defence  of  Great  cinque  ports,  and  their  being  obliged  to  famish 

firitain  is  her  naval  torce ;  is  necessary  to  secure  ships  for  the  public  service;  this  force  consisted 

her  coasts  from  invasion  as  for  the  protection  of  of  nfty-seven  ships,  each  with  twenty-seven  men 

her  commerce.    The  history  of  the  progress  of  and  boys,  and  tne  following  was  the  proportioo 

the  pavY  may  be  divided  into  three  periods ;  the  furnished  by  each : — 
tot  compreUding  the  ^^^^  Hastings  and  its  members     ....    21 

reign  of  Henry  \III;  the  second  ending  with         Dover  and  its  members  1\ 

the  present  time.  .    x    ^     u    x.    .  their  members     .......     5 

1.  Cfesar  only  notices  particularly  the  boats 

of  che  Britons,  formed  ot  withies  and  covered  This  long  continued  to  be  the  only  standing: 

with  skins,  in  which  they  crossed  the  English  navy  of  England ;  aqd,  when  necessary  to  in- 

and  Irsh  channels  in  summer:  it  seems  probable,  crease  it,  ships  were  hired  or  pressed  from  the 

however,  that  they  had  even  at  this  time  vessels  merchants,  and  armed  by  the  crown, 
of  a  more  stable  construction,  for  he  tells  u.«  that        From  the  epoch  of  the  Norman  Conquest  tbe 

the  Veneti  of  tbe  opposite  coast  of  Gaul  obtained  shipping  of  Eno^land  increased  both  in  number 

auxiliaries  from   Britain  against  the  Romans,  ana  in  size ;  and  the  fleet  that  conveyed  Richard 

and  that  the  fleet  of  the  V^eneti  and  Britons,  I.  to  the  Holy  Land  is  described,  by  cooteropo- 

which  engaged  that  of  the  Romans  ofi"  the  coast  rary  historians,  as  excelling  every  thing  before 

of  Armorica  (Britany),  consisted  of  230  large  seen  in  the  number,  magnitude,  and  beauty  of 

and  strong  ships,  which  were  totally  destroyed  the  ships,    it  was  composed  of  thirteen  qf  ^ 

by  the  Romans.    This  defeat  sufficiently  ac-  larsrest  class  of  vessels,  named  droroones,  130  of 

counts  for  the  Britons  being  unable  to  resist  the  the  second  class,  called  buss»,  fifty-three  tot 

invasion  of  the  Romans  next  year  by  sea.  galleys,  and  a  great  number  of  tenders.    In  \V«>- 

While  the  Romans  remained  masters  of  the  great  battle  between  the  English  and  Frendi 

island  they  kept  up  large  fleets  to  protect  the  fleets,  in  the  reign  of  John  and  Philip  H.,  tht 

coasts  and  commerce,  and  the  whole  naval  force  English  fleet  consisted  of  500  ships ;  and  at  tbis 

was  commanded  by  an  officer  styled  Archiguber-  same  epoch  William  of  Malmesbury  descnbcs 

nus  Classis  Britannicee,  or  High  Admiral  of  the  the  English  seamen  as  '  excelling  all  others  both 

British  fleet.    When  they  abandoned  the  island  in  the  art  of  navigation  and  in  fighting.*    ^eve^ 

they  withdrew  their  ships,  and  those  few  which  theless  the  ships  of  war  still  continued  of  vt-rv 

remained  to  the  Britons  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  small  dimensions,  the  largest  in   1304  carryr.i: 

Fmnk  and  Saxon  pirates,  so  that  the  island  was  only  forty  men. 
again  totally  deprived' of  its  natural  defence.  It  will  not  then  appear  extraordinary  tbai 

Of  the  confusion  of  the  heptarchy  the  naval  Henry  III.  should  require  1000  such  veft»els  f*  * 

power  of  the  country  partook  so  largely,  that  it  his  expedition  to  Gascony,  nor  that  Edward  III 

was  not  unL  the  reign  of  the  great  Alfred  that  it  should  have  700  English  vessels,  and  thirty-eiz'*" 

again  resumed  an  existence.    The  first  fleet  col-  foreign,  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  the  average  cn'*i 

lected  by  this  prince  consisted  only  of  iive  or  of  this  fleet  being  but  twenty  men.     In  13«V^ 

six  ships,  with  which  he  attacked  and  defeated  when  Edward  again  invaded  France  with  1 100 
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vessels,  it  is  probable  this  was  the  whole  ship-  The  greater  part  of  the  naTal  force,  howeTer, 
ping  of  Engiiuid  pressed  for  the  occasion  into  still  continued  to  be  hired  on  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
the  king's  service.  casion  from  merchants ;  and  of  the  fleet  that 
Henry  IV.  mailitained  the  dominion  of  the  destroyed  the  Spanish  armada,  consisting  of  176 
nanow  seas,  and  chastised  the  French  and  Fie-  ships,  31,985  tons,  and  15,000  men,  there  only 
miDgs,  ^ho  had  presumed  to  insult  the  coasts,  belonged  to  the  crown,  thirty-four  ships,  12,590 
and  interrupt  the  trade : — under  his  successors  tons,  and  6279  men.    The  largest  of  these  ves- 
the  navy  lost  nothing  of  its  renown.    Henry  V.  sets  was  1100  tons,  and  mounted  lixty  or  sixty- 
was  victorious  by  sea  and  land,  and  seems  to  be  five  guns.    At  the  death  of  Elizabeth  the  royal 
the  first  prince  who  had  any  ships  his  own  pro-  ships  were  forty-two,  the  tonnage  17,055,  and 
perty.    In  his  first  invasion  of  France  he  had  8346  men,  and  the  expense  of  the  fleet  had  in- 
*two  large  and  beautiful  ships,  with  purple  sails,  creased  to  £30,000  per  annum.    A  contempo- 
called  the  King's  Chamber  and  King  s  Hall.'  ranr  writer  thus  describes  her  navy  in  1577. 
Durine  the  disastrous  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  '  The  queen's  highness  hath  at  this  present  already 
navaland  military  strength  of  England  declined,  made  and  fiimished  to  the  number  of  one  and 
and  the  French  insulted  the  coasts,  and  burned  twenty  great  ships,  which  lie  for  the  most  part 
the  town  of  Sandwich.    The  dominion  of  the  in  Gillingham  Road.    Besides  these  her  grace 
narrow  seas  was  however  regained  by  the  great  hath  others  in  hand  also.    She  hath  likewise 
earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  declared  lord  high  three  notable  galleys,  with  the  sight  whereof,  and 
admiral.    Edward  IV.  j)aid  great  attention  to  the  rest  of  the  navy  royal,  it  is  incredible  to  say 
the  navy;  and,  in  1475,  invaded  France  with  a  how  marvellously  her  grace  is  delighted.    I  add, 
large  fleet.    Tliis  prince  had  also  several  ships  to  the  end  that  all  men  should  understand  some- 
of  his  own,  which  he  employed  both  in  war  and  what  of  the  great  masses  of  treasure  daily  em- 
commerce  on  his  own  account.  ployed  upon  our  navy,  how  there  are  few  mer- 
Henry  VII.  patronised  the  navy,  and,  though  chant  ships  of  the  first  and  second  sort,  that  being 
the  kingdom  enjoyed  peace,  a  fleet  was  always  apparelled  and  made  ready  to  sail,  are  not  worthy 
kept  re^y  to  act.    The  first  ship  of  war,  in  the  one  thousand  pounds  at  toe  least,  if  they  should 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  expressly  built  for  the  presently  be  sold.  What  then  shall  we  think  of  the 
public  service,  seems  to  have  been  in  the  reign  navv  royal,  of  which  some  one  vessel  is  worth  two 
of  this  prince,  and  was  called  the  *  Harnf  Grftce  of  the  other,  as  the  shipwrights  have  often  told 
de  Dieu  :*  she  was  1000  tons  burden,  cost  £l  4,000,  me.'—  Harritan't  Dacnptkm  of  Britain^  1 577. 
and  was  probably  the  first  two-decked  ship,  as  In  the  American  war  Liverpool  alone  sent 
well  as  the  first  with  more  than  two  masts,  and  more  tonnage  to  sea  in  privateers,  than  the  whole 
she  had  four.  royal  navy  of  England  contained  at  this  memo- 
II.  The  second  period  of  our  naval  history  rable  epoch;  the  number  of  privateers  being  120, 
commences  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  tonnage  30,787,  guns  1986,  and  men  8754. 
the  sea  service  first  became  a  distinct  profession,  The  deteat  of  the  Spanish  armada  transferred 
and  during  which  the  Admiralty  and   Navy  the  sceptre  of  the  sea  to  the  Dutch,  for  France 
Boards,  and  the  dock  yards  of  Deptford,  Wool-  and  England,  occupied  solely  by  the  humiliation 
wich,  and  Portsmouth,  were  established.    This  of  the  House  of  Austria,  considered  without  jea- 
prince  also  brought  shipwrights  from  Italy  to  in-  lousy  the  maritime  superiority  of  the  republic  ; 
struct  his  subjects  in  the  art  of  construction,  and  and,  there  being  no  occupation  for  a  fleet  during 
the  rules  drawn  up  by  his  order,  for  the  civil  the  peaceable  reign  of  James  I.,  the  navy,  thoueh 
regulation  of  the  navy,  form  the  basis  of  its  pre-  it  was  not  neglected,  was  not  much  augmented  ; 
sent  government.    The  ships  belonging  to  the  indeed  the  number  of  ships  decreased,  but  their 
crown,  however,  still  formed  but  a  very  insig-  size  was  considerably  increased,  the  fleet  at  the 
nificant  portion  of  the  naval  force ;  at  the  deaUi  death  of  James  being  composed  of  thirty-two  or 
of  Henry  the  royal  tonnage  being  but  12,000.  three  ships  of  nearly  20,000  tons.    <In  my  own 
Hhiring  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Edward  VI.,  time,'  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, '  the  shape  of  our 
it  continued  nearly  stationary;  the  amount  being  English  ships  hath  been  greatly  bettered.    It  is 
at  the  death  of  this  prince  fif^-three  king's  ships,  not  long  since  the  striking  of  the  topmast  hath 
of  which  twenty-eight  only  were  above  eighty  been  devised.    Together  with  the  chain-pump, 
tons,  and  the  total  tonnage  11,000.    During  the  we  have  lately  added  the  bonnet  and  drabbler. 
unhappy  reign  of  Mary  the  fleet  declined,  and  To   the   courses   we  have    devised   studding- 
at  her  death  consisted  of  but  twenty-seven  ves-  sails,  top-gallant>sails,  sprit-sails,  and  top-sails. 
sels,  and  firom  6000 to  7000  tons,  and  3565  men.  The  weiglung  of  anchors  by  the  capstan  is  also 
Its   expenses  at  this  epoch  were  estimated  at  new.' 

£lO,000  per  annum.  Charles  I.  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
Elizabeth,  soon  began  to  increase  the  navy,  navy  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  particularly 
both  by  the  building  of  ships  expressly  for  it,  as  in  the  increase  of  size;  and  in  1637  was  launch- 
-well  as  by  encouraging  merchants  to  build  large  ed  firom  Woolwich,  the  *  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,' 
ships,  proper  on  occasion  to  serve  as  ships  of  war;  the  first  three-decker  constructed  in  England; 
she  also  brought  foreign  ship-builders  into  the  and  in  this  reign  ships  were  first  classed  in  rates, 
kingdom,  filled  the  arsenals  with  naval  stores.  This  ship  was  128  feet  keel,  and  forty-eight  feet 
cast  iron  and  brass  ordnance,  manufactured  gun-  beam ;  length  over  all  232  feet.  She  had  five  Ian- 
powder,  and  in  short  acquired  the  title  of  The  terns,  the  biggest  of  which  would  carry  ten  people 
JOestorer  of  Naval  Power,  and  the  Sovereign  of  upright;  had  three  flush  decks,  a  forecastle,  half 
the  Northern  Seas.  deck,  quarter  deck,  and  round-house.    Her  lower 
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tier  had  thirty  ports  for  cannon  and  demi-cannon.  men.    The  annual  grant  for  the  service  of  ilip 

Middle  tier,  thirty  for  culverins  and  demi-cul-  fleet  during  the  protectorate  was  £400,000. 
verins.  Third  tier,  twenty-six  for  otlier  ordnance.        The  duke  cf  York,  on  the  Restoration,  was  ap 

Forecastle,    tweWe;    and   the  two   half  decks  pointed  to,  the  post  of  lord  high  admiral;  and  by 

had  thirteen  or  fourteen  more  ports  within  board  bis  knowledge  of  naval  afliairs,  and  hii  partiality 

for  murdering  pieces,  besides  ten  pieces  of  chase  to  the  service,  the  marine  was  considerably  im- 

ordnance  forward,  and  ten  right  aft,  and  many  proved,  and  increased  in  efficient  force  by  the 

loop-holes  in  the  cabins  for  musquet  shot.    She  greater  size  of  the  vessels.    On  the  removal  of  this 

had  eleven  anchors,  one  of  4100  lb.    She  was  of  prince  from  the  naval  administration,  in  1673, 

the  burden  of  1637  tons.  the  fleet  was  again  neglected,  and  the  profligate 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  the  navy  Charles  dissipated  the  money  voted  for  its  sup- 
consisted  of  forty-two  ships  of  22,41 1  tons.  The  port  on  his  pleasures,  so  that  on  the  duke  of  York's 
civil  wars  which  deluged  the  kingdom  with  blood,  being  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  navy,  in 
and  brought  her  misguided  monarch  to  the  block,  1684,  only  twenty-two  ships  were  fit  for  sea,  the 
caused  a  temporary  neglect  of  the  navy,  and  it  rest  being  totally  out  of  repair  or  rotten,  and  tiie 
was  also  greatly  reduced  by  prince  Rupert*s  car-  arsenals  empty  of  the  materials  for  their  refiuiug. 
rying  off  twenty- five  ships  in  1648.  The  exertions  of  this  prince  after  his  resumio^ 

The  measures  of  Cromwell,  however,  soon  re-  the  administration,  and  also  after  his  accession  to 

placed  this  loss,  and  in  five  years  his  navy  was  the  crown,  being  found  incapable  of  restoring  the 

increased  to  150  ships,  of  which  more  than  the  fleet  by  the  ordinary  course,  he  suspended  i^ie 

third  were  two  and  three  deckers.    The  Dutch  navy  board  and  created  a  commission  of  uavdl 

now  feeling  that  to  divide  the  empire  of  the  seas  affairs,  by  whose  exertions  the  fleet  was  souq 

was  to  lose  it,  opposed  their  maritime  pretensions  restored  ;  and  from  a  state  of  absolute  impoteocy 

to  those  of  the  £nglish|  and  continued  to  dispute  the  fleet  at  the  Revolution  consisted  of  173  ser- 

this  empire  during  a  bloody  war,  which,  though  viceable  vessels  of  101,892  tons,  6903  gun«,aQd 

for  some  time  indecisive,  terminated  in  their  42,003  men.    The  arsenals  were  at  the  same  time 

being  obliged  to  give  up  the  contest,  and  sue  for  abundantly  stored. 

peace,  which  was  granted  ou  the  express  condi-        William  III.,  in  bis  war  with  France,  found  it 

tion  of  their  acicnowledging  the  superiority  of  the  necessary  to  increase  the  fleet  of  England.  A 

British  flag  in    the    British   Seas.      This  war  number  of  line  of  battle  ships  were  accordingly 

greatly  added  to  the  number  of  the  navy  by  cap-  built,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  navy  was 

lures  from  the  enemy,  and  also  improved   the  composed  of  323  ships  and  vessels,  of  which  five 

skill  of  the  seamen.     Hitherto  the  naval  com-  were  three  deckers.    In  1700half  pay  wasestib- 

manders    were    chiefly    noblemen,    but   little  lished  for  the  classes  of  commissioned  officers, 
acquainted  with  the  profession,  and  who,  content        During  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  1.  the 

with  the  honors  of  command,  left  the  manage-  number  of  vessels  decreased ;  but  they  were  baih 

ment  of  the  vessels  to  the  pilots.     During  the  of  larger  dimensions,  and  the  tonnage  considera- 

commonwealth,  few  nobles  were  found  in  the  bly  increased.    At  the  death  of  the  former  the 

public  service,  and  the  ships  of  war  were  gene-  ships  were  247,  and  the  tonnage  167,219  ;  and, 

rally    commanded    by    persons    bred    in    the  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  ships  233,  and  touuuge 

merchant  service,  who,  however  they  might  fall  170,862. 

short  in  polished  education,  were  expert  seamen.        The  wars  with  Spain  and  France,  durincr  l^f 

Cromwell  raised  the  pay  of  seamen  from  nine-  reign  of  George  II.,  nece«sitated  an  increased 

teen  to  twenty-four  shillings  a  month ;  and  at  his  marine ;  and,  at  the  accession  of  the  late  king,  ti>e 

death  the  fleet  consisted  of  three  first  rates  of  number  of  vessels  was  412,  and  the  tonrugv 

100,  eighty,  and  seventy  guns;  five  second  rates  321,104. 

of  sixty-six  to  fifty-two  guns;  four  third  rates  of       The  following  Table  will  enable  the  reader  to 

fifty-two  to  forty-four  guns ;  eight  fourth  rates  of  inspect  the  further  progress  of  the  navy,  which 

forty  to  twenty-eight ;  ten  fifth  rates  of  thirty-  in  modern  times  has  often  had  to  cope  with  the 

four  to  sixteen  ;  and  nine  sixth  rates  of  sixteen  maritime  strength  of  almost  all  other  civilised 

to  two. — ^Total  1 57  ships,  4390  guns,  and  21 ,910  nations. 
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Year. 

Shi[w. 

Tons. 

Men  voted. 

Bxpenee 
ordinmry 

Wear  and 
Tear. 

1521 

16 

7,260 

1548 

53 

11,268 

7,731 

1578 

24 

10,506 

6,570 

1603 

42 

17,055 

8,346 

30,000 

1624 

33 

19,400 

1641 

42 

22,411 

1658 

157 

57,000 

21,910 

1675 

151 

70,587 

30,260 

1688 

173 

101,892 

42,003 

1702 

272 

159,020 

40,000 

129,314 

1714 

247 

167,219 

10,000 

245,700 

1727 

233 

170,862 

20,000 

200,000 

1753 

291 

234,924 

10,000 

280,206 

1760 

412 

321,104 

70,000 

432,629 

364,000 

1783 

617 

500,781 

110,000 

1,763,832 

5,406,000 

1789* 

452 

413,667 

20,000 

1,288,570 

1,040,000 

1793 

498 

433,226 

45,000 

1,056,915 

2,304,000 

1801 

— 

135,000 

1,371,318 

9,450,000 

1806 

— 

120,000 

3,026,183 

14,113,000 

1813 

— 

145,000 

3,021,721 

11^34,687 

*  In  1789  the  peace  establishment  of  ships  in  commission  was  two  second  rates,  fifteen  third- 
rates,  one  fourth-rate,  five  fifty-gun  ships,  six  two-decked  forty-founty  thirty-one  frigates  of  thirty- 
six  to  twenty  guns,  and  one  sloop,  besides  cutters. 


In  the  ordinary  estimates  of  the  navy  are  in-  ^      South  Coast. 

eluded  the  expenses  of  the  Admiralty,  Navy,  and  GcK)dwin     Sands,    two 
VictualUng  offices,  the  half-pay,  superannuation,  }^^     ^ 

and  pensions  to  naval  officers,  superannuation  to  ^  "^"cT"        a    *• 

civil  officers,  buUdings,  repairs  and  building  of  SzJ!^^'  ^^^^' 

ships.    In  the  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  ships  ST^^     \^a 

in  commission  are  included  wages,  wear  and  5,°„         o    j  *a    *• 

tear  of  ships,  victuals,  and  ordnance.  ^T^^^J.'  floatmg, 

3.  iJglU^umia  being  of  the  greatest  utiUty,  -  two  lights, 
both   to  commercial  and  naval  enterprise,  the  ^""^  fiixitiug  light,  en- 
coasting  trade  in  particular,  have  been    mul-  „  ^^  fl  *f.  Thames, 
tiplied  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  British  islands,  and  ^^^  ^^**"^  "^'^*- 
their  construction  successively  improved,  until  „       •  u 'Lj^v^Ia 
nothing  is  left  to  wish  for.    At  first  they  were  ^^"^"^  ^^,  '^vu. 
coal,  or  wood  fires,  entirely  exposed    to  the  2  c    I,  liT  T 
weather,  and  consequently  very  defective.  Tow-  Newarp  Sand,  floaUng. 
era,  with  glass  casements,  were  afterwards  erected,  ^owestofft,  two  lights. 
but  the  smoke  of  the  fiiel  soon  dimmed  the  win-  wmlertonness. 
dows  and  rendered  them  almost  useless.     At  Haseborough,  two  lights. 
length,  in  1763,  oil  lamps  and  reflectors  were  in-  ^~"^«^  revolvmg  light, 
troduced,  which  have  been  brought  to  the  highest  ^  »**^''»  *  ***^«  *  '"*'*"^- 
perfection.  t\  a  '       xi    *• 

The  Ught-houses  and  buoys  on  shoals  are  ge-  g**^^^*"'  floaUng. 

nerally  under  the  inspection  of  the  Trinity-House  "^^ns^nton. 

of  London,  a  corporation  established  in  the  reign  Sf  "rohead,  two  lights. 

of  Henry  VIII.  by  the  title  of  The  Master,  Flamborough  Head,  re- 
Warden,  and  Jurats  of  the  Guild,  of  the  most  ^®i"'*8  ^^^^^^  '*^^^.* 
glorious  and  undivided  Trinity  of  St.  Clement        *  ^^  ^^^'X  ^"^^  "»" 

and  of  Deptford  Strond.      Tlie  Thames  river  u^^'r**  ^    ,.  .^ 

pilots  are  also  within  the  supervisorship  of  thU  ^"^^^^  two  lights, 

corporation.      The  Dover  and  Deal  pilots  form  Sunderland  Pier. 

'^  -  *  *  Tmmouth    revolving 


Pentland    Skerries,  twc 

lights. 
North  Ronaldsay  Island. 

West  Coast. 
nfracomb. 

Fatholm  Island,  Severn 
Mumbles  Head. 
Milford,  two  lights. 
Smalls. 

Soutii  Stack,  Holyhead. 
Skerries. 
Anglesea. 

Point  of  Air  two  lights 
Sea  lights,  two.  )  Liver- 
Lake  Ughts,  two  I  pool. 
St  Bee's  Head. 
Walney  Island  revolving 

light 

West  Coast. 
port  Patrick,  from  Ist  ot 

September  to  1st  of 

May. 
Cumbray  Island,  Clyde 
Pladda  Island,  Arran. 
Mull  of  Kintyre. 
Glash  Island,  Hebrides. 
St.  Agnes,  Scilly. 
Caskets,  Guernsey. 
Isle  of  Man,  Point  of  Air. 
Douglas  from  Au- 


two  chartered  corporations. 

The  light  houses  on  the  coasts  of  the  British 
islands  are  as  follows : — 


South  Coast. 
l»ngships. 
Lizard,  two  lights. 
Kddystone. 

t'ortland,  tuo  lights. 
Needle-s  Isle  of  Wight. 
Vox.  X 


South  Coast. 
Hurst  CasUe. 
Owers,  floating. 
Dengeness. 
South     Foreland, 
lights. 


gust  to  April. 
Ireland. 
Old  Head  of  Kinsale. 
Waterford. 
Wicklow. 
Inch  Keith,     f  Frith  oflDublin,  Pigeon  House 


light  every  minute. 
Fern  Island. 
Isle  of  May. 


two 


Pettycur  Har-  i  Forth. 

hour.  3 

Tay  River,  two  lights. 
Bell  Rock. 
Kinnaird*s  Head 


Howth  Head. 
iBalligan. 
Donaghadee. 
Copland  Island,  Belfast 
|Loophead,  Shaii..un 
2Q 
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The  following  Table  of  Geographical  Positions  includes  roost  of  the  Lights  round  tlie  coist) 

of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


r 


Place. 


i  British  Islands. 

Land's  End  .  .  . 
Penzance  .... 
Lizard  Point  .  .  . 
Falmouth,  Pendennis  Cas 

tie 

Plymouth  Dock  .  . 
Eddystone  light  .  . 
Dartmouth  .  .  . 
Exmouth  .... 
Portland  lights     .     . 

Poole 

Dunnose,  Isle  of  Wight 
Pohsmouth  .  .  . 
Brighton  '.  .  .  . 
Beachyhead  .  .  . 
Dungeness  light  .  . 
Dover  Castle  .  .  . 
Deal  Castle  .  .  . 
North  Foreland  light 
Greenwich  Observatory 
London,  St.  Raul's    . 


Orfordness  lights 
Lowestoiit  lights  . 
Yarmouth   .     .     . 
Lynn  Regis     .    . 
Spurn  lights     .     . 
FlamboTOugh  Head 
Scarborough    .    . 
Whitby       .    .    . 
Entrance  of  the  Tees 
Tinmouth  light    . 
Fern  Island  light 
Berwick      .     .    . 
St.  Abb's  Head    . 
May  Island,  light 
Edinburgh       .    . 
St.  Andrews    .     . 
Dundee      .    .     . 
Montrose    .    .    . 
New  Aberdeen     . 
Kinnard's  Head   . 
Inverness    .     .     . 
Duncan's  Bay  Head 
St.  Ives       .    .    . 
Padstow 

Mort  Point      .     . 
Lundy  Island 
Bristol  .... 
Mumble's  Head  light 
Milford  Haven,  St  Anne 

lights    .    .    . 
St.  David's  Head 
Cardigan    .    .    . 
Holy  Head  Island,  West 

end  .... 
Liverpool    .    . 
Lancaster   .    .    . 


Latitude. 


North. 
50°  4' 
50     7 

49  58 

50  9 
50  22 
50  U 
50  20 
50  37 
50  31 
50  42 
50  37 
50  47 
50  49 
50  44 

50  55 

51  8 


51 
51 
51 


13 
22 
28i 


51  31 

52  5 
52  29 
52  37 

52  46 

53  37 

54  8 
54  18 
54  28 

54  38 

55  1 


Longitude. 


55 

37 

55 

46 

55  55 

56 

11 

55 

36 

56 

41 

56 

28 

56 

42 

57 

9 

57  42 

57 

31 

58 

40 

50 

13 

50  35 

51 

11 

51 

10 

51 

27 

51 

34 

51 

40 

51 

54 

52 

7 

53 

18 

53 

22 

54 

2 

West. 
5°  41' 
5  30 
5  11 

5  3 
4  10 
4  15 
3  35 
3  21 

26 

58 

12 
6 
7 
0  15E. 

0  58 

1  19 
1  24 


2 
1 
1 
1 
0 


1 
0 
0 


26 
0 
5|w. 


1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


34E. 
46 
43 
25 
12 
2w, 
24 

0  36 

1  5 
24 
38 

0 

8 
32 
12 
47 
58 
28 

9 

1 
12 

8 
28 
55 
13 
38 
35 
57 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
5 
4 
4 
4 
2 
3 


Place. 


5  9 
5  17 
4  42 

4  36w. 
2  57 
2  44 


British  Islands 
Whitehaven    .     . 
Mull  of  Galloway 
Loch  Ryan 
Mull  of  Kintyre 
Cape  Wrath     . 
Farout  Head   . 
Dunnet  Head 

English  Islands. 

Scilly,  St.  Agnes  Light 
Isle  of  Man,  Douglas    . 
Guernsey,  St.  Pierre 
Jersey,  St.  Aubin      .    . 
Casket  lights  .... 

Scottish  Islands. 

Hebrides,  Coll  Island 
South  Uist    .... 
Butt  of  Lewis    .    .    . 

Orkneys,  Pentland,  Sker- 

ncsi   ■      •      •      •      •      • 

Mainland,  Stromness 
Zetland  Lerwick     .    . 
Foul  Island   .    .    .    . 
Lambaness    .... 

Ireland. 

Clare 

Limerick 

Loup  Head  Shannon 
DunmoreHead     .    .     . 
Skellig  Rocks       .    .    . 
Cod's  Head,    Ken  mare 

river 

Dursey  Island      .     .     . 
Bantry     Bay,    Sheep's 

Head 

Cape  Clear     .... 
Kinsale  light  .     .     .    . 

Cork 

Youghall 

Waterford       .    .    .    . 
Camsore  Point    .     .    . 

Wexford 

Wicklow  light      .    .     . 

Dublin 

Drogheda 

Belfast 

Tor  Head    .         •  .  •    • 
Giant's  Causeway     .    . 

Galway 

Broadhaven     .    .    .    . 

Sligo 

Donegal 

Loch  Swilly  entrance 
MuUin  Head  .    .     .    . 
Londonderry  .    .     .    . 


\ 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


1 


North. 
54'*  33' 

54  38 

55  6 
55  17 
58  36 
58  37 
58  42 


49  53 
54  9 
49  25 
49  12 
49  44 


56  42 

57  5 

58  29 

58  43 

59  0 

60  9 
60  7 
60  53 


52  51 
52  42 
52  37 
52  13 
61  62 

51  43 
51   37 

51.34. 
51   22 
51   35 
61   54 

51  43 

52  13 
52  11 
52  22 

52  59 

53  21 

53  44 

54  35 

55  12 
55  15 

53  28 

54  28 

54  22 

54  41 

55  ir 

55  24 
55     0 


West. 

3^27' 

4  50 

4  57 

5  41 

4  56 

4  45 

3  29 

6  19 
4  25 
2  33 
2  11 
2  26 


6  20 

7  10 
6  12 


3 
3 
1 
2 
0 


8 

25 
6 

4 
58 


[ 


9  32 
9  11 

10  24 
10  54 
10  59 

10  28 

10  36w. 

10    4 

9  37 
8  29 

8  28 
748 

7  10 
6  18 
6  19 
6  1 
6  16 
6  12 

5  57 

6  1 

6  29 

9  13 

10  18 

8  41 
8  10 
T  S3 

7  25 
7  15 
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4.  Of  the  geology  of  Great  Britain, — Since  several  places  by  plains  and   rivers,  giving  rise 

we  have  sent  to  press  the  article  Geology,  Mr.  to  so  many  chasms  in  the  great  chain. 

Brande's  '  Outlines'  have  fallen  into  our  hands.  On  the  sub;<ec.  of  the  secondary  or  floetz  for* 

He  observes  that  no  country  furnishes  a  better  mations  of  Werner,  Mr.  Weaver,  a  pupil  of  this 

selection  of  geological  formations  for  the  atten-  great  geologist,   thus  exhibits  the  confirmation 

tion  of  the  student  than  our  own.  which  his  theory  receives  from  the  geology  of 

'A  section  of  the  south  of  England,  from  the  Great  Britain, 
coast  of  Cornwall,  for  instance/  he  says,  '  in  the  'It  follows,  from  the  whole  of  these  premises, 
west,  to  London  in  the  east,  will  furnish  a  good  that  the  floetz  formations  of  Werner  strictly  corn- 
exhibition  of  the  phenomena  of  stratification,  mence  with  the  old  red  sand-stone  of  England  : 
It  will  begin  at  the  Land's  End  with  primitive  and  not,  as  has  been  stated,  with  the  new  or  cal- 
locks;  massive  and  amorphous.     Upon  this  rest  careous  conglomerate.     It  follows,  also,  that  the 
several  species  of  transition  rocks,  especially  charge  of  confusion  in  the  views  of  that  naturalist 
slates  of  different  kinds,  having  various  incli-  is  obviated,  and  that  so  far  from  the  flcctz  forma- 
nations ;  and  these  are  succeeded  by  secondary  tions  which  came  under  his  consideration  having 
strata,  deviating  more  and  more  from  Ihe  vertical,  been  few  in  number,  they  comprehended  th 
and  acquiring  the  horizontal  position ;  and  ulti-  whole  series,  from  the  old  red  sandstone  up  to 
mately  we  attain  the  alluvial  matter  upon  which  the  chalk,  and  above  the  chalk,  gravel,  sand, 
the  metropolb  stands.   It  is  principally  clay,  and  clay,  wood-coal,  and  the  newest  flcetz  trap  form- 
has  once  perhaps  formed  the  mud  at  the  bottom  ation.    His  arrangement  of  formations  in  Ger- 
of  a  salt  water  lake.  Tracing  this  section  from  the  many  is,  when  duly  construed,  quite  in  accord- 
metropolis  to  the  Land's  End,'  he  says,  in  expla-  ance  with  their  succession  in  the  British  Isles, 
nation  of  his  plate,  *  the  upper  section  commences  There  is  no  hiatus.    We  travel  from  the  primary 
with  the  blue  clay  of  London,  and  proceeding  west-  to  the  transition,  and  thence  through  the  whole 
ward  through  the  counties  of  Berkshire,  Hamp-  series  of  the  fioetz:  in  which  last,  let  it  be  ob- 
shire, Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Devonshire,  ter-  served,  that,  though  the  carboniferous  series  be 
minates  at  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall.     The  less  fully  displayed,  yet  other  formations  are  in 
rocks  presented  in  this  line  are  chalk,  sandstone,  much  greater  force  in  Germany,  and  afford  a 
oolite  or  freestone,  lias  or  argillaceous  and  mag-  greater  variety  of  character  than  b  to  be  found 
nesian  limestone,  red  sandstone,  mountain  lime  in  the  British  Isles ;  aoftl  here  we  may  perceive 
stone  or  secondary  marble,  slate,  greenstone,  the  compensating  power  of  nature, 
serpentine,  and  granite.    The  latter  firequently  *  I  have,  therefore,  yet  to  learn  that  morr 
penetrates  the  slaty  veins,  and  is  itself  pervaded  modern  enquiries  have  at  all  invalidated  the  ge* 
by  greenstone.'  neral  positions  of  Werner.     Uis  grand  outlines 
Proceeding  from  London  northwards  towards  of  the  structure  of  the  globe  remain  unshaken, 
the  Scotch  border,  the  order  of  stratification  is  from  the  fundamental  granito  up  to  the  newest 
reversed,  and,   traversing  a  highly   interesting  ficctz  trap.     The  labors  of  his  followers,  and  of 
series  of  secondary  rocks,  we  arrive  in  Cumber-  other  geologists  pursuing  a  similar  path,  have 
land  at  some  of  the  primitive  series   ,  This  second  tended  more  and  more  to  fill  up  those  outlines, 
section  (in  his  plate)  commences  with  the  coal  'The  Comparative  View  of  floetz  formations, 
strata,  and  limestone  resting  upon  slate  and  gra-  which  I  submitted  to  the  public  in  the  AnnaU 
nite  in  Cumberland,  and  thence  proceeds  towards  of  Philosophy,  October  1821,  is  consistent  with 
Che  metropolis  by  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Leices-  the  main  positions  of  Werner,  though,  from  the 
Cersbire,   rforthamptonshire,    Bedfordshire   and  mode  of  considering  them,  there  may  seem  to  be 
Hertfordshire.    The  passage  is  here  exhibited,  some  difference :  this  however  is  rather  apparent 
£rom  the  primary  rocks  of  Cumberland,  to  the  than  real.    It  arises  from  the  following  circum- 
secondary   hills  of  the  southern  counties.      It  stances: — 1.   In  the  carboniferous  series,  pro- 
shows  the  grit  and  sandstone  containing  coal,  ducing  the  limestone  and  the  coal  as  distinct 
which  lies  upon  the  mountain  limestone  of  Der-  formations,  while  Werner  considered  them  only 
byshire,  which  rock  is  sin^larly  penetrated  by  as  members  of  his  first  floetz  sandstone,  or  rothe 
toadstone.   'In  Leicestershire  slate  and  eranite  tod  tliegende  formation:  2.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
again  occur,  and  are  succeeded  by  red  sandstone,  jgypseous  and  saliferous  series,  producing  the 
lias,  oolite,  sandstone,  and  chalk,  upon  which  weissliegende  or  calcareous  conglomerate  as  a 
the  blue  clay  of  Middlesex  is  deposited,  and  of  distinct  formation ;    while,  by  Friesleben  and 
which  the  valley  of  the  Thames  m  that  county,  others,  it  is  included  in  the  magnesian  limestone 
principally  consists.    'The  whole  arrangement  formation:  3.  As  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing, 
IS  sach  as  to  include  the  highest  and  oldest  rocks  in  considering  the  magnesian  limestone  as  be- 
upon  the  west  side  of  England,  forming  a  chain  longing  to  the  second  flcetz  series :  and,  4.  From 
extending  from  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  to  distributing  the  floetz  formations  into  four  prin- 
Cumberland,  and  thence  to  the  northern  ex-  cipal  series,  founded,  as  I  conceive,  on  natural 
tremityof  Scotland.    So  that  the  length  of  Great  distinctions;  namely,  on  their  relative  position 
Britain,  and  its  general  shape,  appear  in  a  con-  in  the  order  of  succession,  their  mineralogical 
siderable  degree  dependent  upon  this  chain  of  characters,  the  organic  remains  which  they  re- 
mountainous  land,  and  upon  two  lower  ridges,  spectively  contain,  andthe  mutual  affinities  of  the 
which  extend  in  one  direction  from  Devonshire,  formations  which  constitute  each  series  or  group, 
throueh  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,   and  Sussex,  In  tliis  view  there  is  no  real  incongruity ;  for,  in 
into  Kent ;  and,  in  another,  nearly  from  the  same  fact,  had  the  carboniferous  limestone  appeared 
point,  to  the  east  of  Yorkshire.  in  force  in  the  north  of  Germany,  it  certainly 
^  Tlie  western  ridge  is  broken   in  upon  in  would  have  been  designated  by  Werner  as  the 

2Q2 
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first  floetz  limestone ;   and  this  according  to  the  inches,  it  must  have  lost  about  a  yard  of  \\.% 

established  method  of  that  naturalist,  who,  in  ar-  lengtli.     The  cranium,  towards  the  upper  part, 

ranging  the  mineral  masses  of  the  globe,  was  led  is  a  foot  broad  in  the  larger  specimen,  and  half 

to  distribute   the  predominant  into   principal  a  foot  in  the  smaller.    The  orbits  of  the  eyes 

formations,  and  the  incidental  into  subordinate,  approach  near  to  each  other,  and  look  upwaHs, 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  carboniferous  lime-  as  in  the  recent  crocodile.      They  are  much 

stone  would  have  been  his  first  floetz  limestone  smaller  than  those  of  the  ichthyosaurus.  Behind 

formation ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  them  are  two  very  deep  fosss,  of  an  oblong 

magnesian  limestone  would  have  become  his  se-  form,  separated  only  by  a  thin  septum.    Before 

cond  floetz  limestone.      The  whole  difierence,  them,  at  a  short  distance,  are  seen  the  nostrils ; 

fiierefore,  is  a  mere  question  of  enumeration.  in  the  position  of  which  the  animal  differs  great- 

'  In    conclusion,    I   must    observe,  that,  in  ly  from  the  common  crocodile,  which  has  its 
awarding  the  meed  of  praise  due  to  the  services  nostrils  near  the  end  of  the  muzzle.    The  great 
of  Werner,  French  writers  appear  in  general  to  length  of  the  snout  is  another  point  of  difference; 
have  been  more  just  than  the  £nglish.    Not  a  our  fossil  animal,  being,  in  this  respect,  more 
few  of  the  latter  seem  to  forget,  or  not  to  consi-  nearly  allied  to  the  gavial.    The  region  of  the 
der,  that,  though  others  might  before  his  time  nostrils  being  injured  in  the  smaller  head,  they 
have  hit  upon  the  general  division  of  rocks  into  cannot  be  discerned  ;  but  they  are  very  conspi- 
primary  and  secondary,  yet  geology,  as  a  science,  cuous  in  the  larger,  and  in  another  head  of  the 
had  no  existence.    To  Werner  belongs,  in  die  same  animal,  in  the  collection  of  Thomas  Hind- 
first  place,  the  merit  of  introducing  a  nicer  dis-  erweU>  esq.,  of  Scarborough,  published  in  the 
crimination  in  the  examination  of  simple  mine-  Geological  Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  plate 
rals,  and  of  inventing  an  appropriate  language  XVI.,  fig.  2,  as  the  head  of  an  ichthyosaunis. 
by  which  they  might  be  described  and  dutin-  The  teeth  are  small  and  very  numerous,  and  they 
guished,  previous  to  which  mineralogii:al  science  are  arranged  in  straight  lines,  as  in  the  ichthyo- 
was  quite  in  its  infancy.    And,  in  the  second  saurus,  and  not  in  the  bending  or  carved  form, 
place,  to  him  also  belongs  the  chief  merit,  not  in  which   those    of   the  recent  crocodile  are 
merely  of  distinguishing  and  giving  names  to  placed. 

rocks,  but  of  accurately  marking  out  both  the        '  The  discovery  of  this  valuable  relic  of  a  for- 

grand  distmctions  of  primary,  transition,  and  mer  world,  is  not  only  highly  interesting  of  itself,* 

ficetz  classes,  and  the  various  principal  forma-  says  Mr.  Young,  '  but  serves  to  throw  light  on 

tions  of  which  those  classes  consist.    If,  then,  it  other  discoveries.     When  the  geological  survey 

be  the  glory  of  the  Saxon  to  have  laid  the  broad  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  was  published,  I  was  io- 

foundations  of  the  edifice,  let  that  of  the  Briton  clined  to  think  that  no  genuine  crocodile  had 

and  Frank  be  to  complete  the  structure.'  been  found  in  our  alumshale ;  but  that  the  fossil 

It  has  been  long  doubted  whether  a  genuine  animals,  so  called,  had  all  been  fishes,  or  marine 
crocodile  was  ever  found  among  the  fossil  ani-  animals  furnished  with  fins ;  except,  peitiaps,  a 
mals  of  this  country.  In  1823,  however,  this  few  very  imperfect  specimens.  But  on  corn- 
question  seems  to  have  been  set  at  rest  by  a  spe-  paring  this  new  discovered  animal  with  the  one 
cimen  discovered  in  the  alum  shale  near  Whitby,  found  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Wooler,  in 
We  can  only  copy  the  following  description  from  January,  1758,  described  and  figured  in  the 
the  pen  of  the  niev.  George  Young,  in  the  Edin-  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  i.,  in  the  Gen- 
burgh  Philosophical  Journal  of  1825,  and  refer  tlemau's  Magazine,  vol.  xxx.,  and  m  the  Scar- 
the  reader  to  the  work  for  fiirther  particulars  ac-  borough  Catalogue,  it  would  appear  that  l><»th 
conipanied  by  a  drawing.  animals  have  belonged  to  one  family,  and  pro- 

'  The  length  of  the  animal,  following  the  cur-  bably  to  one  species,  as  the  head  and  vertebnc 

vature  of  the  spine,  is  fourteen  feet  six  inches ;  (as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  Wooler*s  in- 

but  in  its  entire  state  it  must  have  been  about  correct  drawing),  seem  to  correspond,  and  as  the 

eighteen  feet  long:  as  the  snout  is  considerably  gentlemen  who  discovered  the  animal  of  1738 

mutilated,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  tail  also  assure  us  that  they  observed  part  of  an  os  femo- 

was  left  in  the  cliff,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ris,  with  other  bones  belonging  to  a  quadruped, 

extracting  the  vertebrae.    The  mutilated  state  of  The  fossil  animal  of  1791,  found  betuvi^en  Staiths 

the  snout  has  been  occasioned  by  its  exposure  and  Runswick,  as  noticed   in    the   Geotbgi:^ 

to  the  atmosphere ;    in  consequence  of  which  Survey,  p.  263,  appears  to  have  been  another 

successive  portions  of  the  muzzle  must  have  been  crocodile.' 

detached,  and  have  dropped  down  on  the  beach.  Professor  Buckland*s  description  of  the  cave 
Fortunately,  another  specimen  of  the  head  of  at  Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire,  supposed  to  contain 
this  animal,  having  the  muzzle  complete,  is  also  bones  of  numerous  hyenas,  is  also  a  recent  coo- 
in  the  Whitby  museum  ;  and  it  is  figured  in  tlie  tribution  to  the  geology  of  Great  Britain.  The 
drawing,  to  show  the  entire  length  and  [form  of  professor  considers  these  as  establishinz  the 
the  head.  The  dimensions  of  the  latter,  com-  fact  that  these  animals  were  once  natives  o?  this 
pared  with  what  we  have  of  the  new  discovered  country.  The  first  thing  that  is  observed  on 
specimen,  show  that  it  has  belonged  to  a  speci-  entering  the  cavern  is  a  sediment  of  argillace^os 
men  only  half  its  size ;  and  hence,  to  make  it  and  slightly  micaceous  mud,  covering  the  whok 
correspond  with  the  other,  it  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  its  bottom  to  the  average  depth  of  about  a  foot, 
twice  as  large.  The  entire  head  measures  two  and  concealing  the  actual  fioor.  Upon  adranc- 
feet  three  inches  ;  and  the  imperfect  one  must,  ing  some  way  into  the  cave,  the  roof  and  sides 
therefore,  have  been  about  four  feet  six  inches  are  partially  studded  and  cased  over  with  a 
long;  so  that,  as  it  now  measures  only  nineteen  coating  of  stalactite,  which  descends  to  the  sar- 
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face  of  tlie  mud,  and  forms  over  it  a  plate  or  tban  a  cow*s  pap,  the  name  by  which  the  work* 

crusty  spreading  horizontally  over  its  surrace  like  men  distinguish  them. 

ice  over  a  surface  of  water.    The  thickness  and        The  bones  have  been  found  enclosed  in  the 

quantity  of  this  crust  varied  with  that  on  the  stalagmites,  formed  before  the  introduction  of  the 

roof  and  sides,  in  some  places  covering  the  mud  mud,  but  principally  in  the  lower  part  of  the 

entirely,  when  the  stalactite  on  the  sides  was  sediment.    A  few  perfect  bones  have  been  ob- 

most  abundant,  and  in  other  places  being  totally  tained,  but  most  of  them  are  broken  into  small 

wanting,  both  in  the  roof  ana  the  surface  of  the  angular  fragments  and  chips,  lying  separately  in 

mud.    A  great  part  of  this  crust  had  been  de-  the  mud,  whilst  others  are  wholly  or  partially 

stroyed  in  digging  up  the  mud  to  extract  the  invested  with  stalactite.    The  action  of  this  mud 

bones ;   but    professor    Buckland  saw  several  in  preserving  the  bones  from  decomposition  is 

places  where  the  stalactitic  crust  was  very  thick,  very  remarkable,  and  professor  Buckland  found 

and  formed  a  continuous  bridge  across  the  mud.  that  almost  the  whole  of  their  gelatine  was  pre- 

In  some  cases  insulated  stalagmites,  have  been  served.    The  following  table  will  show  the  nature 

formed  on  the  surface  of  the  sediments  by  drops  of  the  bones  which  have  been  discovered,  and 

from  the  roof,  but  they  are  commonly  not  larger  the  animals  to  which  they  have  belonged 

Hysena Forty  fragments  of  jaw-bones ;  several  hundred 

canine  teeth,  which  must  have  belonged  to 
more  than  100  individuals. 

Tiger Two  large  canine  teeth,  four  inches  long,  and 

one  under  tooth. 

Bear One  tusk,  like  that  of  the  ursus  spelaeus  of  the 

German  caves. 

Wolf Many  teeth. 

Fox  ...  ...  Many  teeth. 

Weasel A  few  jaws  and  teeth. 

Unknown  animal,  of  the  size  of  the  wolf    .  Several  teeth. 

Elephant Two  teeth. 

Rhinoceros Forty  or  fifty  teeth. 

Hippopotamus Six  molar  teeth,  and  fragments  of  its  canine  and 

incisor  teeth. 

Horse        .......  Two  or  three  teeth  ;  coronary  bone. 

Ox,  (two  species) Astragalus,  phalangal  bone,  and  several  teeth. 

Tliree  species  of  deer        ....  Several  teeth ;  remains  of  horns. 

Rabbit A  few  teeth  and  bones. 

Water  rat A  great  number  of  teeth  and  bones. 

Mouse A  few  teeth  and  bones. 

Raven Right  ulna. 

Pigeon      .  Left  ulna. 

Lark Right  ulna. 

A  small  species  of  duck    ....  Right  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

Upon  fir5t  removing  the  mud  the  bottom  of  that  had  fed  on  bones.  This  substance  was  at 
the  cave  was  strewed  all  over  like  a  dog-kennel,  first  sight  recognised  by  the  keeper  of  the  meua- 
from  end  tu  end,  with  hundreds  of  teeih  and  fferie  at  Exeter  Change,  as  resembling,  both  in 
bones,  or  rather  broken  and  splintered  fragments  form  and  appearance,  the  fxces  of  the  Cape 
of  the  bones  of  all  the  aniinals  above  enume-  hysna  which  was  greedy  of  bones  beyond  all 
rated.  They  were  found  most  abundantly  near  other  beasts  under  his  care.  As  ilie  bones  of 
its  mouth ;  those  of  the  larger  animals,  such  as  the  hyseoas  are  as  mucli  broken  to  pieces  as 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  &c.,  occurring  as  ex-  those  of  the  other  animals,  professor  Auckland 
tensively  as  all  the  rest,  even  in  the  inmost  and  likewise  infers,  that  the  carcases  even  of  the 
smallest  recesses.  With  the  exception  of  the  hyenas  themselves  have  been  eaten  by  the  sur- 
hard  and  solid  bones,  scarcely  a  single  bone  has  vivors.  The  modem  hyaena  is  about  one-third 
escaped  fracture ;  and  in  some  of  them  marks  smaller  than  the  fossil  animal, 
may  be  traced,  which,  on  applying  one  to  the  5.  The  state  of  the  arts  m  Great  Britain  re- 
other,  appear  exactly  to  fit  ^e  form  of  the  quires  some  further  attention  than  we  have  as  yet 
canine  teeth  of  the  hysnaa  that  occur  in  the  bestowed  upon  the  subject. 
cave.  While  the  continental  nations  were  cultivating 

From  this  comminuted  and  gnawed  condition  the  imitative  arts,  England  was  engaged  wiUi 

of  the  bones,  professor  Buckland  concludes  that  those  more  solid  pursuits  of  science  which  be- 

tbe  cave  at  Kirkdale  had  been  inhabited  during  came  the  basis  of  her  modern  fame,  and  manu- 

a  long  succession  of  years  as  a  den,  by  hysnas,  factures.    Then  arose  her  Newton,  her  Boyle, 

who  had  dragged  into  its  recesses  the  other  ani-  and  her  Locke ;  then  were  founded  her  Royal 

mal  bodies  whose  remains  are  found  mixed  with  Society  and  various  kindred  institutions,  all  of 

their  own.     This  conjecture  received   a  very  which  have  fostered  her  genius  for  the  £p/>/ira/iafi 

interesting  confirmation  from  the  discovery  made  of  science  to  practical  life.    In  no  country  have 

by  professor  Buckland,  of  many  small  balls  of  equally  laborious  and  persevering  effects  been 

tiie  solid  calcareous  excrement  of  an  animal  made  to  abridge  labor,  produce  superior  articles 
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at  the  le;ut  expense;  and   tnro  to  the  fullest  f weep  her  fleets  from  the  ocean^^-should  efto 

account  the  productions  of  the  surface,  and  the  her  star  of  liberty  grow  dim;  she  may  yet  hold 

most  remote  depths  of  the  earth.    Even  her  Davy  her  empire  over  the  mind,  and  maintain  a  pUce 

willingly  attaches  his  fame  to  the  invention  of  a  among  the  nations,  by  the  united  influence  of 

afety-lamp  for  miners.  sense,  industry,  and  beneficence.' 

This  peculiar  bias  of  the  country  towards  the        But,  in  the  fine  arts,  those  nations  who  have 

useful  rather  than  the  fine  arts  has  been  well  illus-  cultivated  them  more  have  allowed  Great  Bri- 

trated  in  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  tain  to  have  some  claims  to  distinction.     Do  we 

Speaking  of  the  French  periodical  '  exhibitions'  include  in  them  the  higher  departments  of  litei»- 

of  the  products  of  their  industry,  this  writer  ob-  ture  ?    Of  the  present  state  of  English  poet^ 

serves,  '  No  body  of  British  manufacturers,  we  Madame  de  Stael  has  said  :— '  English  poetry, 

are  persuaded,  would  submit  to  be  actors  in  such  which  is  fostered  neither  by  irreligion,  nor  the 

a  theatrical  pageant.    The  only  exhibition  about  spirit  of  fiiction,  nor  licentiousness  of  manners, 

which  an  Englishman  cares  is  the  diffusion  of  b  still  rich  and  animated,  experiencing  nothing 

wealth  and  comfort  in  all  its  shapes ;  and  he  of  that  decline  which  threatens  successively  the 

measures  it,  not  by  its  surface  or  its  brilliancy,  literature  of  most  other  countries  in  Europe, 

but  by  its  depth  and  its  solidity.    He  does  not  Sensibility  and  imagination  preserve  an  immor- 

collect  rare  specimens  into  palaces,  that  princes  tal  youth  of  mind.    A  second  age  of  poetry  has 

may  gaze  at  tnem ;  he  spreads  out  his  every-day  arisen  in  England,  because  enthusiasm  is  not 

productions  over  the  world,  that  men  may  imi-  there  extinct,  and  because  nature,  love,  and 

tate  and  enjoy  them.    The  cottages  and  hamlets  country,    always    exercise    great  power  there, 

of  the  peasants,  the  neat  mansions  of  the  yeo-  Cowper  lately,  and  now  Rogers,  Moore,  Tliomas 

inanry,  the  larger  habitations  of  the  more  wealthy,  Campbell,  Waiter  Scott,  lord  Byron,  in  different 

Lnd  all  the  gradations  of  dwellings  up  to  the  departments  and  degrees,  are  preparing  a  new 

palace  of  the  monarch,  are  the  places  where  the  age  of  glory  for  English  poetry ;  and,  while  every 

products  of  British  industry  are  to  be  found,  not  thing  on  Uie  continent  is  in  a  state  of  degra- 

exhibited,  but  in  use ;  and  where  active  comfort  dation,  the  eternal  fountain  of  beauty  still  flows 

reigns  in  every  due  proportion.  To  a  Frenchman,  from  the  land  of  freedom.'  She  further  remarks, 

indeed,  exhibition  is  the  limit  of  ambition ;  and  that  '  English  works  on  criticism,  and  in  par- 

the  industry  of  which  he  can  make  a  parade  is  ticular  most  of  their  treatises  on  poetry  and  the 

that  which  he  will  ever  most  value.     Even  while  imitative  arts,  are  distinguished  by  greater  free- 

we  look  back — and  forward — on  the  changes  of  dom,  originality,  and  knowledge  of  the  antique, 

empires  and  the  overthrow  of  states,  the  rise  of  and  bear  on  these  accounts  a  greater  affinity  to 

some  upon  the  ruins  of  others,  and  the  dread  our  own  (German)  modes  of  thinkings  than  those 

and  interminable  rotations  of  the  wheel  of  for-  of  the  French.' 

tune,  we  cannot  but  feel  there  are  characters  in-        '  Of  all  the  works  connected  with  elegant 

scribed  on  the  hearts  of  nations  which  fortune  literature,  which  the  English  produced  during 

can  never  wholly  erase.    What  has  long  been  the  last  century,'  says  M.  Schlegel   *  by  far  the 

among  multitudes  has,  for  the  most  part,  wisely  most  important  are  their  great  historical  writinss. 

been  ;  and  it  is  allowing  too  little  to  habit,  to  They  have  in  this  department  surpassed  all  ue 

say,  that  it  is  our  second  nature.     It  is  more  other  European  nations;  they  had  at  all  events 

commonly  the  symbol  of  our  first  impulses,  and  the  start  in  point  of  time ;  and  have  become  the 

our  first  feelings ;  the  expression  of  an  original  standard  models  both  in  France  and  Germany, 
bias,  no  matter  how  or  when  impressed,  but  con-        Speaking  of  painting,  and  similar  topics,  *  In 

tinued  to  our  latest  years.    Ot  this  kind  is  the  the  commencement  of  the  reign  cf  George  I.,' 

industry  of  England,  together  with  the  habit  of  says  Horace   Walpole,  *  the  arts  of  En^and 

reflection,  by  which  it  has  been  matured ;  not  a  were  sunk  almost  to  the  lowest  ebb.'    Portrait- 

result  from  any  of  the  fortuitous  events  which  ure,  it  is  true,  had  been  at  this  trme  successfully 

chance  has  brought  to  light,  and  may  again  over-  practised  by  Dobson»  Riley,  Cooper,  Greenhil^ 

whelm  in  darkness ;  but  a  deep  and  indestructible  Jervas,  and  Richardson,  but  by  none  with  any 

proclivity,  more  long  and  lasting  than  her  power  remarkable  eminence.     It  was  not,  however,  to 

Itself.    The  splendor  of  nations  may  pass  away ;  continue  always  thus :  the  time  at  length  arrived 

their  wealth  may  be  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  when  the  English  artists  appeared  not  only  de- 

of  revolutions ;  and  the  strength  of  to-day  may  sirous  but  capable  of  raising  the  character  of 

be  weakness  to-morrow.     But  their  characters  their  country,  in  tliis  respect,  to  a  level  with  that 

are  not  thus  to  be  effaced,  nor  their  genius  to  be  of  any  other  nation. 

extinguished.    With  the  power  of  Greece,  the        The  principal  difficulty  was  to  rescue  the  art 
characteristic  vivacity  of  her  intellect  did  not  from  the  degrading  influence  of  a  vicious  taste, 
perish :  and  when  the  martial  ardor  of  Rome,  to  retrace  the  steps  of  our  predecessors  (or  latbet 
the  last  of  all  her  virtues  which  forsook  her,  had  to  burst  the  bandages  in  which  they  had  eo- 
become  the  dream  of  past  ages,  another  spirit  of  thralled  us),  and  resort  at  once  to  the  original 
glory,  more  peaceful,  though  not  less  ambitious,  principle  of  imitation ;  which,  when  pure  and 
took  possession   of  her  soul ;    and  the  world  select,  is  the  only  sound  basis  of  the  art.    Hk 
behela  with  admiration,  a  successive  sceptre  in  first  step   towards    this    *eformation  was  tbe 
her  hands.    The  seat  of  the  useful  arts,  of  those  establishment  of  a  school  for  drawing  froiD  tb( 
which  mankind  bless,  and  by  which  they  are  living  figure.    This  had   been  begim  by  Sir 
blessed,  of  those  which  the  heart  reveres,  and  the  James  Thomhill,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  God- 
understanding  approves,  is  Britain : — and  should  frey  Kneller,  who,  however,  one  would  imagine, 
her  armies  be  laid  low, — should  wars  or  tempests  from  -lis  atter  vorks,  had  left  all  consideiatioo 
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of  the  value  of  such  a  thing  hx  behind.    He        Sir  Joshua  was  the  first  president  of  the  Royal 

certainly  assisted,  however,  in  laying  the  foun-  Academy;  and  on  his  return  from  Rome,  at  a 

dation  of  a  remedy  fo^  the  evil  which  he,  more  previous  part  of  his  life,  carried  the  art  (at  least 

than    any   other  man,  had  occasioned.    This  as  far  as  regards  portrait-painting)  to  its  very 

school  Sir  James  continued  at  his  own  house  in  highest  point  of  perfection, 
the  Piazza  for  some  yean.     His  death,  in  1734,        What  Reynolds  did  for  portrait- paiotine,  his 

obliged  the  artists  to  procure  another  situation,  distinguished  contemporary,   Wilson,   did   for 

which  was  not  effected  without  some  difficulty ;  landscape.     He  also  had  studied  at  Rome,  and 

for  the  people  at  first  regarded  the  study  from  brought  home  from  thence  a  refined  taste,  and  a 

the  naked  ngure  as  immoral.    Another  school  power  of  execution  at  once  chaste,  glowing,  and 

was  at  length  formed  by  Michael  Moser,  a  native  brilliant:  while,  in  the  historical  department, 

of  Schaffhausen,  and  a  chaser  by  profession,  and  Sir  Joshua's  successor,  the  late  lamented  Mr. 

six    other    artists,    principally  toreigners,    the  West,  without  rivalling  either  of  the  three  great 

managemenl  resting  with  Moser.  After  a  while,  names  just  mentioned,  yet  displayed  sufficient 

they  were  visited  by  Hogarth  and  others,  and  a  ability  to  throw  completely  into  the  back  ground 

larger  body  was  formed  in  consequence,  who  what  had  been  previously  produced  by  the  suc- 

established  themselves  in  Peter's  Court,  St.  Mar-  cessors  of  Sir  James  Thomhill,  Hayman,  Pine, 

tinVlane,  in  the  year  1739.    Having  acquired  and  Whale.     Besides  West,  honorable  mention 

some  property  by  combined  exhibitions  of  their  must  ever  be  made  of  the  names  of  Romney, 

works,  they  solicited  a  charter  of  incorporation,  Opie,  Barry,  and  Fuseli.' 
and,  ^e  scheme  being  sanctioned  by  his  late        The  present  state  of  painting  in  this  country 

majesty,  their  charter  was  granted  in  1765.  But,  is  certainly  encouraging  to  the  lover  of  art.    In 

dissensions  arising  in  the  body,  a  secession  of  portrait,  besides  the  highly-gifted  president  of 

many  of  its  principal  members  took  place,  and  the  academy.  Sir  Thomas  I^wrence,  we  have 

the  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  several  other  eminent  professors :  in  landscape. 

Academy  in  1768,  under  the  more  immediate  and  marine  subjects,  Turner  and  Callcott  are  at 

patronage  of  the  king;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  be-  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  followers.   The 

ing  nominated  its  first  president.  pencil  of  Wilkie  throws  a  brilliant  lustre  over 

On  the  success  of  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and  both  the  humorous  and  pathetic  departments  of 

Wilson,  several  other  societies  were  also  formed  art ;  and  in  the  arduous  walk  of  history  (a  walk 

throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  art  which,  although  it  is  entitled,  when  suc- 

of  patronising  and  cultivating  the  imitative  art.  cessfully  pursued,  to  the  highest  honors,  is  too 

Richardson,  whose  tracts  ought  to  be  known  often  followed  without  either  profit  or  distinc- 

to  every  student  and  amateur  of  painting,  died  tion),  there  are  several  names  which  we  might 

in  1745,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  He  was  select,  whose  bearers  appear  to  us  qualified  to 

a  bad  painter,  but  his  treatises  on  Uie  art  are  full  elevate  the  national  reputation  far  higher  than  it 

of  enthusiasm,  and  of  judicious  observations  on  has  ever  hitherto  been  raised.    For  the  truth  of 

the  theory  of  the  art.    Of  one  of  these  Sii  these  observations,  we  need  only  appeal  to  the 

Joshua  Reynolds  declared,  that  it  had  confirmed  annual  exhibitions  both  at  Somerset  House  and 

bim  in  his  love  of  the  art,  and  elevated  his  ideas  at  the  British  Institution. 
of  its  professofs.    Richardson  contended  strenu-        In  sculpture,  England,  down  to  the  Reforma- 

ously  for  the  propriety  of  painting  portraits  in  tion,  kept  pace,  at  least,  with  her  continental 

the  costume  ot  their  time;  thus  striking  at  the  neighbours,  as  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  of 

absurd  system  of  flowing  robes,  which  1^  been  Wells  (executed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.), 

adopted  by  Kneller.  Exeter,   Litchfield,    and  Salisbury    cathedrals, 

litis  period  may  be  denominated  the  in&ncy  but  mor?  especially  Henry  VII  s.  chapel  in 
of  English  art;  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious,  Westminster  Abbey  may  testify.  After  this 
that,  at  the  time  when  painting  was  verging  period  we  became  for  a  time  superstitiously 
towards  a  state  of  hopeless  decline  all  over  the  afraid  of  superstition;  and  whatever  painting  or 
continent  of  Europe,  it  should  have  revived,  and  statuary  was  required  for  the  decoration  of 
that  to  no  small  purpose,  in  these  islands,  the  houses,  tombs,  &c.,  was  supplied  from  abroad, 
inhabitants  of  which  had  been  frequently  taunted  The  best  existing  specimens  of  this  imported 
by  foreigners  as  unable  to  execute  a  fine  paint-  skill  is  found  in  the  statues  of  raving  and  me- 
ing.  We  shall  not  dwell  on  its  incipient  state  lancholy  madness  at  the  New  Bedlam  gates,  the 
of  improvement;  indeed,  the  commendations  has  relief  on  the  pedestal  of  the  London  co- 
bestowed  on  the  painters  alluded  to  above  regard  lumn,  the  kings  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  &c. : 
the  principle  of  imitation  rather  than  the  thing  Roubilliac  executed  several  of  the  best  monu- 
imitated,  since  nothing  could  possibly  be  more  ments  for  Westminster  Abbey, 
untasteftil  or  repulsive  than  the  stiff,  starch,  and  The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  has 
unsightly  uniform  (both  male  and  female)  of  been  the  resurrection  of  this  art.  Banks,  Bacon, 
those  days.  But,  the  principle  of  attention  to  and  Flaxman  need  only  be  named  to  prove  this; 
actual  representation  once  established,  it  soon  and  many  of  the  works  of  living  sculptors  may 
produced  the  fruits  of  a  better  taste  in  the  art  be  with  advantage  compared  with  the  best  pro- 
generally ;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  not  long  be-  ductions  of  the  continent, 
fore  the  matchless  talent  of  Hogarth  beamed  Before  the  Reformation  there  was  but  one 
forth  in  unapproachable  splendor  to  gild  the  kind  of  music  in  Europe  worth  notice,  the  plain 
onward  progress  of  the  muse  of  painting,  and  to  sacred  chaut,  and  the  descant  buUt  upon  it.— 
herald  the  appearance  of  a  kindred  genius  in  the  That  music  likewise  was  applied  to  one  language 
person  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  ouly,  the   Latin.    Hence  the  compositions  of 
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Italy,*  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Flanders,  and 
England,  ke^t  pace  with  each  other  in  style  and 
excellence.  All  the  arts  seem  to  have  been  the 
companions  of  successful  commerce,  and  during 
the  sixteenth  century  became  general  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  In  this  -century  music  was  an 
mdispensable  part  of  polite  education.  There 
is  a  collection  preserved  in  MS.  called  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book.  Tallis,  profound  in 
musical  composition,  and  Bird  his  admirable 
scholar,  were  two  of  the  authors  of  this  collec- 
tion. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  musical  witters 
and  composers,  who  acquired  fame  in  England, 
were,  Dr.  N.  Giles,  Thomas  Tomkins  and  his  son, 
Elway  Bevin,  Dr.  Orlando  Gibbons,  William 
Lawes,  Dr.  John  Wilson,  Hilton,  Playford, 
captain  Heury  Cook,  Humphrey,  Dr.  Blow,  Dr. 
Turner,  Dr.  Christopher  Gibbons,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rogers,  and  Henry  Purcell.  About  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.  a  music  lecture  or  profes- 
sorship was  founded  in  the  university  of  Oxford 
by  Dr.  William  Hychin.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  musicians 
of  Westminster,  incorporating  them  as  the  king's 
musicians,  into  a  body  politic,  with  powers  to 
prosecute  and  fine  all  who,  except  themselves, 
should  'attexnpt  to  make  any  benefit  or  advantage 
of  music  in  England  or  Wales.' 

About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a 
passion  was  excited  in  England  for  the  violin, 
and  for  pieces  composed  for  it,  in  the  Italian 
manner.  Prior  to  1600  there  was  little  other 
music  except  masses  and  madrigals ;  but,  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  dramatic  music  became 
the  chief  object.  The  year  1710  is  distinguished 
in  the  annals  of  music  by  the  arrival  in  Britain 
of  George  Frederic  Handel.  See  Handel. 
'The  hme  of  this  great  musician,  if  not  altoge- 
ther the  property,  may  redeem  the  musical  taste 
of  this  country  from  that  utter  contempt  in  which 
some  foreign  writers  hold  it :  for  here  he  was 
cherished  and  enriched.  Since  PurcelVs  time 
the  chief  composers  for  the  church  in  England 
have  been  Clark,  Dr.  Holder,  Dr.  Creighton, 
Tucker,  Dr.  Aldrich,  Goldwin,  Weldon,  Dr.  Croft, 
Dr.  Greene,  Dr.  Boyce,  Dr.  Nares,  Kent,  and 
Stanley,  and  finer  cathedral  music  is  known  in 
no  part  of  the  world.  On  the  state  of  Engraving 
in  England,  see  that  article. 

6.  Our  coixmiiU  establishments  and  dependencies 
may  be  thus  exhibited  : — 

In  Europe. 
Guernsey,  Gibraltar, 

Jersey,  Malta, 

Isle  of  Man,  Heligoland. 

In  Asia. 

India, 

Ceylon, 

Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 

Bencoolen, 

Isle  of  France, 

New  South  Wales,  or  Botany  Bay. 

Ik  Africa. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,         Cape  Coast, 
Sierra  Leone,  St.  Ileleiia 


Ih  America. 
Continent. — Canada,  Upper  ani  LowcTi 
New  Bninswick, 
Nova  Scotia. 
Islands. — Cape  Breton. 
St  John's, 
Newfoundland, 
Bermuda. 

In  the  West  Indies. 
Jamaica, 

The  Leeward  Islands* 
The  Windward  Islands 
The  Bahamas, 
The  Virgin  Islands, 
On  the  Continent — Demerara,    Esseqnibo, 

Berbice,  Honduras. 
The  territorial  extent  of  our  Indian  Empire  is 
taken  at  350,000  square  miles,  and  the  population 
at  50,000,000.  The  average  of  exports  from 
England  to  India  (exclusive  of  China),  in  a 
series  of  six  years,  ending  1811,  was 

On  account  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany        £1,371,666 

■  of  private  merchants 

trading  to  India       .        .        .      453,666 

.    of  the  captains  and  oflS- 
cers  of  the  compan/s  shipping.      418,333 

£2,243,665 

Including  the  specie  exported. 

The  value  of  goods  imported  is  increased  by  the 
freight,  interest  of  money,  expected  profit,  &c.; 
and,  though  fluctuating,  may  be  averaged  at  this 
period  at  £3,000,000  sterling;  and  the  seamen 
employed,  at  6000.  Since  the  trade  has  been 
laia  open  to  the  out-ports,  it  has  been  much 
altered,  and  has  been  so  fluctuating  as  at  pre- 
sent to  be  altogether  uncertain  in  amount  The 
tonnage  of  shipping  cleared  outwards  to  the 
East  Indies,  was,  according  to  the  custom-boase 
returns,  dated  1st  of  May,  1818: — 


From  London  .    . 
■•  Liverpool 
and  other  ports 
in  Britain      .    . 

1815. 
78,431 

1,549 

1816. 
87,866 

10,655 

1817. 
85,172 

19,456 

£79,980 

£98,521 

104,628 

The  China  trade  still  remains  exclusively  in 
the  East  India  Company.  The  annual  exports, 
chiefly  in  broad  cloth,  are  from  £l,000,000to 
£1,200,000 :  the  imports  are  tea,  in  vast  quan- 
tities ;  nankeens,  and  silk.  This  trade  employs 
about  20,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  2000  sear 
men. 

To  Canada,  the  settlements  on  Hudson's  Bay, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  with  the 
islands  of  Newfoundland,  St.  John,  and  Cape 
Breton,  contain  a  suriace  of  220,000  sqaaie 
miles,  but  not  above  500,000  inhabitants.  Onr 
exports  vary  from  £1,000,000  to  £2,000,000  ster- 
ling. Our  imports  from  Canada  consist  of  Inn 
and  skins.  From  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick we  receive  timber ;  from  Newfoundland, 
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fish,aod  feal  skins.  The  commerce  is  considerable 
between  our  West  India  and  North  American 
colonies ;  fish,  flour,  and  staves,  being  exchanged 
in  great  quantities  for  rum,  coffee,  and  sugar. 
The  shipping  employed  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Norm  American  Colonies,  were 


Ship*. 

Toiw. 

Men* 

In  1805  .     . 

1814  .     . 

1815  .     . 

288 
392 
672 

52,412 

81,939 

145,448 

2,707 
4,277 
7,241 

The  imports  into  Britain  from,  and  exports 
to  the  West  Indies,  in  official  valne,  were  in  the 
years  following :— 


1 

Vetiels  entered 

Yean. 

Importi. 

Inwards. 

Exporu. 

Shipe. 

Toot. 

1763 

2,349,006 

1,154,109 

1773 

2,836,093 

1,335,773 

1783 

2,891,805 

614 

124,239 

1,796,982 

1793 

4,392,158 

689 

156,962 

2,695,220 

1798 

5,411,962 

637 

163,399 

5,197,913 

1803 

6,040,067 

614 

180,950 

2,344,647 

1808 

8,716,918 

805 

228,082 

5,850,773 

1814 

8,200,506 

685 

212,776 

6,284,353 

1815 

8,371,193 

701 

223,246 

6,862,371 

1816 

7,428,617 

680 

219,042 

4,559,665 

But  the  average  sizeof  a  West  Indiaman,which, 
in  1783,  was  only  200  tons  (registry),  is  now  fully 
320.  The  reventie  arising  from  West  India  im- 
ports is  £5,000,000,  annually,  of  which  about 
£3,000,000  are  from  sugar;  the  rest  chiefly  from 
rum.  The  trade  of  these  colonies  has  been  long 
exposed  to  great  fluctuations. 

On  the  whole  it  has  been  calculated,  that  the 
authority  of  Britain  extends  over  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  globe,  with  respect  to  longitude. 
There  are  consequently,  various  places  within 
these  limits  that  have  noon  and  midnight  at  the 
same  moment,  and  the  sun  never  sinks  below 
the  horizon  of  the  whole.  Stretching  also  from 
the  sixty-first  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the 
thirty-third  of  south,  the  four  seasons  of  the  year 
prevail  at  the  same  time.  '  It  appears,  in  foct,' 
says  a  modem  writer, '  that  at  this  time  the  Bri- 
tish possess  more  territory,  more  wealth,  greater 
variety  of  produce,  greater  population,  superior 
religion,  as  much  liberty,  greater  security,  more 
commerce,  superior  agriculture,  and  greater  re- 
venues, than  ever  were  possessed  by  any  other 
nation,  ancient  or  modern.' 

Great  Island,  an  island  in  Bass*8  Strait, 
between  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
about  forty  miles  long,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
in  breadth.  The  soil  is  shallow,  and  vegetation 
low.  The  shore  is  frequented  by  immense  quan- 
tities of  seals  and  sea- fowl.  Long.  148^  £.,lat. 
40*  S. 

Great  Island,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Cork,  five  miles  long,  and 
'rom  one  to  three  broad.    It  is  formed  by  the 

ver  Lee  in  Cork  harbour. 


GREAVE,  n.  t.    Sax.  si^F-    ^  grove. 
This  chorle  wot  hid  then  in  the  grmta 
Yoovired  with  grasse  and  levet. 

Chauear.  Rommmi  o/the  Rom, 
Yet  when  there  hape  a  honey-fall. 
Well  lirk  the  tiropt  leavea. 

And  tell  the  beea  that  thein  is  gall 
To  that  apon  the  grmMi.  M,  JPrayleii. 

GREAVES,  n.t.  From  Fr.  Treves.  Armour 
for  the  legs ;  a  sort  of  boots.  It  wants  the  sin- 
gular number. 

He  had  greavcM  of  brass  upon  his  legs.  1  Sam.  xvii. 
A  shield  make  for  him,  and  a  helm,  fair  greaoet, 
and  carets  sach 
As  may  renown  thy  worknianihip,  and  hononr  him 
as  much.  Chapman't  lUads, 

Greaves  (John),  an  eminent  physician  and 
antiquary,  was  bom  iu  1602,  and  educated  at 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,  from  which  he  removed 
to  Merton.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  professor 
of  geometry,  in  Gresham  College.  His  ardent 
thirst  of  knowledge  led  him  to  travel  into  several 
parts  of  Europe.  He  next  undertook  a  voyage 
to' the  east,  where,  with  indefatigable  industry, 
and  even  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  he  collected  a 
considerable  number  of  Arabic.  Persic,  and 
Greek  MSS.  for  archbishop  Laud.  He  also 
collected  for  that  prelate  many  oriental  gems 
and  coins,  and  took  a  more  accurate  survey  of 
the  pyramids  than  any  traveller  who  went  before 
him.  On  his  return  from  the  east  he  visited 
several  parts  of  Italy  a  second  time.  Soon  after 
he  finisned  his  second  voyage  he  was  chosen 
Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified.  His  books 
relating  to  Oriental  learning,  his  Pyramidogra- 
phia,  or  a  description  of  the  pyramids  in  Egypt^ 
and  his  Epochs  Celebriores,  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  no  small  literary  attainments.  He 
died  in  1652. 

GREBNA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Thessaly,  situated  at  the  junction  of  a  number  of 
roads  leading  from  Albania,  Livadia,  and  the 
north-east  of  Macedon.  It  is  a  place  of  consi- 
derable traffic,  and  the  countiy  adjacent  is  fertile. 
Fifty  miles  north  by  east  of  Joannina,  and  fifty- 
six  south-west  of  Salonica. 

GRE'CISM,  n.  t.  Lat.  grcs citrnta.  An  idiom 
of  the  Greek  language. 

GRECOURT(Jean  Baptiste  Joseph  Villart 
de),  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  poet,  was  bom  in 
1683  at  Tours,  in  which  city  he  obtained  the 
benefice  of  St.  Martin.  But  he  was  found  more 
commonly  at  Pahs,  where  he  had  received  his 
education,  and  associated  with  most  of  the  leading 
wits  of  hb  day,  particularly  with  the  marechal 
d*Estr^es.  He  excelled  in  epigrams,  tales,  and 
sonnets,  a  collection  of  which  was  made  and  pub- 
lished, in  three  octavo  volumes,  about  twenty 
years  after  his  decease,  in  1743. 

GREE,  n.  f .    Fr.  gre,  probably  from  gratia. 
Good  will ;  fiivor ;  good  graces.    Obsolete. 
For  sith  a  woman  wos  so  patient. 
Unto  a  mortal  man*  wel,  more,  we  ought 
Receiven  all  in  gree  that  God  as  sent. 

GhoaiMr.  ThB  Cl$rk§$  Talr, 
And  falling  her  before  on  lowly  knee* 

To  her  makes  present  of  his  etrvioe  seen. 

Which  she  accepts  with  thanks  and  goodly  gree. 

Spenser. 
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OREfiCE,  n.  s.  Corrupted  from  degrees,  at  best  sheltered  themselves  in  dens,  cares,  and 
It  is  written  likewise  greeze  or  grice.  A  flight  hollow  trees:  while  the  country  itself  remained 
of  steps.    Obsolete.  one  uncultivated  desert    The  first  improvem«il 

Every  greeet  of  fortune  they  made,  was  the  exchanging  of  their  old  food 

It  smothered  by  that  below.  Shaktpeart,  for  the  more  wholesome  acorns,  building  huts 
After  the  procession,  the  king  himself  remaining  for  themselves  to  sleep  in,  and  covering  their 
Mated  in  the  quire,  the  lord  archbishop,  upon  the  bodies  with  the  skins  of  beasts.  For  all  this,  it 
greeee  of  the  quire,  made  a  long  oration.  Batxm,  seems,  they  were  beholden  to  Pelasgus,  abore 
Greece,  in  many  respects  the  most  deservedly  mentioned  (supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Peleg  of 
celebrated  country  in  the  world,  was  anciently  Scripture),  and  who  was  highly  reverenced  by 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia  and  the  them  on  that  account.  This  reformation  in  thnr 
river  Strymon ;  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea ;  ^ay  of  life,  however,  it  seems,  wrought  none  in 
on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  east  their  manners.  On  the  contrary,  they  who  had 
by  the  Egean  Sea  and  Archipelago.  It  extended  nothing  to  fight  for  but  a  hole  to  sleep  in,  began 
from  the  Strymon,  by  which  it  was  parted  from  now  to  envy  and  rob  one  another.  This,  in  pio- 
Thrace,  to  the  promontory  ofT«narus,the  south-  cess  of  time,  put  them  under  a  necessity  of  join- 
most  point  of  tne  Peloponnesus,  now  the  Morea,  ing  themselves  into  companies  under  some  bead, 
about  6°  2(/  of  latituae,  or  nearly  440  English  that  they  might  either  more  safely  plunder  their 
miles,  and  in  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  neighbours,  or  preserve  what  they  bad  got 
359  miles.  Laws  they  had  none  except  that  of  the  sword; 

The  general  names  by  which  the  inhabitants  so  that  those  only  lived  in  safety  who  inhabited 
of  this  country  were  known  to  the  ancients  the  most  barren  and  craggy  places;  and  henee 
Were  those  of  Graioi,  or  Graicoi,  whence  the  Greece  for  a  long  time  luid  no  settled  inhahi- 
name  of  Greece  is  plainly  derived.  These  are  tants,  the  weak  being  always  expelled  by  the 
thought  to  come  from  Gnecus,  the  father,  or  (ac-  strong.  Their  gigantic  size  and  strength,  if  «e 
cording  to  some)  the  son,  of  Thessalus,  who  may  believe  Plutarch,  added  so  much  to  their 
gave  name  to  Thessaly ;  but  some  modem  critics  insolence  and  cruelty,  that  they  seemed  to  glory 
derive  them  from  Raga,  the  same  with  Reu,  the  in  committing  the  greatest  acts  of  violence  and 
son  of  Peleg,  by  the  transposition  of  a  letter  to  barbarity  on  those  that  unhappily  fell  into  their 
s^rten  the  sound.    These  names  were  afterwards    hands. 

changed  for  Acheei  or  Achivi,  and  Hellenes ;  the  The  next  advance  towards  civilisation  was 
first,  as  is  supposed,  from  Achaeus,  the  son  of  their  forming  themselves  into  regular  societiesto 
Xuthus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  and  father  of  Ion;  or,  cultivate  the  lands,  and  build  towns  and  cities- 
according  to  the  £aible,  the  son  of  Jupiter :  the  But  their  original  barbarity  and  mutual  violence 
other  from  Hellen,  above  mentioned,  the  son  of  prevented  them  from  uniting  as  one  nation,  or 
Deucalion,  and  fkther  of  Dorus,  from  whom  even  into  any  considerable  community:  and 
came  the  Dores,  afterwards  a  fiunous  nation  hence  the  great  number  of  states  into  which 
among  the  Greeks.  Another  name  by  which  the  Greece  was  originally  divided.  The  most  re< 
Greeks  were  known,  in  some  parts  of  the  coun-  markable  of  these  small  principalities  mentiooed 
try,  was  that  of  Pelasgi,  which  the  Arcadians,  in  history  are*  the  following :  in  PelopoDnesai 
the  most  ancient  people  in  Greece,  deduced  were  those  of  Sicyon,  Argos,  Corinth,  Messenii, 
from  their  pretended  founder  Pelasgus;  who  Arcadia,  and  Lacedaemon.  In  Graecia  Pro- 
is  said  to  have  obtained  such  footing  in  Pe-  pria  (that  part  of  Greece  which  lay  withoot 
loponnesus,  that  the  whole  peninsula  from  him  Feloponnesus),  were  those  of  Attica,  MegariS) 
was  called  Pelasgia.  But  the  most  ancient  name  Bceotia,  Locris,  Epicnemidia,  Doris,  Phocis, 
of  all  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  that  Ozolaea,  and  ^tolia.  In  Epinis,  were  the  Mo- 
of  lones,  which  the  Greeks  themselves  derived  lossi,  Amphilochi,  Cassiopaei,  Dryopes,  Chaone^ 
from  Ion,  tbe  son  of  Xuthus;  or,  as  the  fable  Thesproti,  Almeni,  and  Acamanes.  InThessalj 
has  it,  of  Apollo,  by  Creusa  the  daughter  of  were  those  of  Thessaliotis,  Estiaeotis,  Pelasgi- 
Erechtheus  ttie  grandson  of  Deucalion.  Jose-  otis,  Magnesia,  and  Phthiotis.  Ail  these  were  at 
phus,  however,  affirms,  that  their  original  is  of  one  time  or  other  severally  governed  by  kiogs  <n 
much  older  date;  and  that  Javan,  the  son  of  theirown,  though  we  only  find  the  names  of  some 
Japhet,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  was  tlie  first  who  of  them  mentioned  in  tbe  histories  of  the  motecoxt- 
peopled  these  countries ;  which  Bochart  has  also  siderable  kingdoms  of  Sparta,  Attica,  Thebes,  kc- 
renaered  very  probable.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  The  erection  of  these  kingdoms,  however,  for 
among  the  Greeks  themselves,  only  the  Athe-  some  time,  did  not  much  alter  their  manoers; 
nians  and  such  colonies  as  sprung  from  them,  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  kingdoms  ploodered 
were  called  lones ;  but  it  is  also  plain  beyond  and  destroyed  one  another  without  mercy.  At- 
exception,  that  other  nations  gave  this  name  to  tica  was  the  only  place  in  any  degree  free  froa 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  these  incursions,  because  it  was  naturally  des&- 

The  inhabitants  of  Greece  in  the  first  ages,  ac-  tute  of  every  thing  that  could  invite  a  plundr- 
cording  to  their  own  historians,  appear  to  have  ing  enemy ;  but  those  cities  fared  much  worse 
been  perfectly  barbarous.  They  lived  indif-  which  were  situated  on  the  sea-coasts ;  becau* 
ferently  on  every  fruit,  herb,  or  root  that  came  in  they  were  in  continual  danger  of  being  piu-- 
their  wiy ;  and  lay  either  in  the  open  fields,  or    dered  either  by  sea  or  land  ;  for  pirates  at  i^^ 
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time  did  not  less  iDiest  all  those  seas  than  rob-  years,  and  which  now  devolved  on  the  Thebans. 
bers  did  the  land.  And  this  was  one  main  cause  After  the  death  of  £paminondas,  the  celebrated 
why  most  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Greece  were  Theban  general,  however,  as  no  person  was 
situated  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the  found  possessed  of  his  abilities,  the  Thebans 
shore ;  but  even  in  these,  as  all  their  safety  con-  were  again  obliged  to  yield  the  superiority  to  the 
sisted  in  the  resistance  they  could  make  against  Spartans.  But  by  this  time  the  Greeks  had  become 
an  invader,  their  inhabitants  were  under  a  ne-  acquainted  with  the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of 
cessity  of  going  constantly  armed,  and  being  life ;  and  all  the  rigor  of  their  original  laws 
evfir  on  their  guard.  Another  mischief  arising  could  not  prevent  them  from  valuing  these  as 
from  these  continual  piracies  and  robberies  was,  highly  as  other  people.  This  did  not  indeed 
that  they  occasioned  the  far  greater  part  of  the  abate  their  valor,  but  it  heightened  their  mutual 
lands  to  lie  uncultivated,  so  that  the  people  only  animosities;  at  the  same  time  that,  for  the  sake 
planted  and  sowed  as  much  as  was  barely  ne-  of  a  more  easy  and  comfortable  life,  they  became 
cessary  for  their  support;  and,  where  there  was  more  disposed  to  submit  to  a  master.  The  Per- 
so  great  a  neglect  ot  agriculture,  there  could  be  sians,  whose  power  they  had  long  dreaded,  and 
little  room  for  any  discoveries  in  other  useful  who  were  unaole  to  subdue  them  by  force  of  arms, 
arts  and  trades.  Hence  when  other  nations,  as  at  last  found  out,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades, 
the  Jews,  Egyptians,  Midianites,  Phoenicians,  tlie  proper  method  of  reducing  the  Grecian 
&c.  had  improved  themselves  to  a  very  high  de-  power,  namely,  by  assisting  them  by  turns,  and 
gree,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  utter  supplying  one  state  with  money  to  fight  against 
strangers  to  every  useful  art.  During  this  period  another,  till  they  should  all  be  so  much  reduced, 
of  savage  barbarity,  the  most  renowned  Grecian  that  they  might  become  an  easy  prey.  Thus  the 
heroes  as  Hercules,  Theseus,  &c.,  performed  Greeks  were  weakened,  though  the  Persians  did 
their  exploits ;  which,  however  exaggerated  by  not  reap  any  benefit  from  their  weakness.  Philip 
poetic  notion,  no  doubt  had  a  foundation  in  of  Macedon  entered  into  the  same  political 
troth.  Some,  indeed,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  views ;  and  partly  by  mtrigue,  partly  by  force, 
Grecian  heroes  are  entirely  fictitious  beings.  Yet,  was  declared  generalissimo  of  Greece.  His  sue- 
considering  the  extreme  degree  of  barbarity  cessor,  Alexander  the  Great^  completed  their 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  throughout  Greece,  subjection;  and  by  destroying  the  city  of  Thebes, 
it  seems  not  improbable,  that  some  persons  of  and  exterminating  its  inhabitants,  jstruck  such  a 
extraordinary  strength  and  courage  might  under-  terror  throughout  Greece,  that  he  was  as  fully 
take  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  travel  about  obeyed  by  all  the  states  as  by  any  of  the  rest  of 
like  the  more  modem  knights  errant  in  quest  of  his  subjects. 

adventures.  During  the  absence  of  Alexander  in   Persia 
The  first  expedition   in  which  we  find  the  the  Greeks  attempted  to  shake  off  the  Macedo- 
Greeks  united,  was  that  against  Troy,  for  the  nian  yoke,  but  were  quelled  bv  his  general  Anti- 
particulars    of   which,   see  Tuoja   and  Trot,  pater.    The  news  of  Alexander's  death  was  to 
Their  success  in  this  war  (which  happened  about  them  a  matter  of  the  utmost  joy;  but  their  mu- 
A.  A.C.  1184),  cost  them  very  dear;  vast  num-  tual  animosities  prevented  them  from  joining  in 
ben  of  their  bravest  warriors  being  slain,  and  any  solid  plan  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties, 
great  numbers  of  the  survivors  cast  away  on  their  and  hence  they  continued  to  be  oppressed  by 
return.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  their  hav-  Alexander's    successors,  or  other  tyrants,  till 
ing  staid  for  such  a  long  time  in  Asia,  might  Aratus,  the  Achean,  about  268  B.  C,  formed  a 
contribute  to  civilise  the  Greeks  somewhat  sooner  design  of  setting  his  country  free  from  these 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  been ;  and  ac-  oppressors.     He  persuaded  a  number  of  the 
cordingly,  from  this  time,  we  find  their  history  small  republics  to  enter  into  a  league  for  their 
somewhat  less  obscure.     The  continual  wars,  own  defence,  which  was   called   the  Achaean 
indeed,   in  which  they  were   engaged  among  league ;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  republics, 
themselves  for  a  long  time,  prevented  them  from  taken  singly,  had  very  little  strength,  tney  not 
making  any  considerable  progress  in  the  arts ;  only  maintained  their  independency,  but  soon 
while  they  preserved  their  liberty,  and  rendered  became  formidable  when  united.    This  associa- 
them  brav^  and  skilful  in  military  affairs :  at  the  tion  continued  to  become  daily  more  and  more 
same  time    they    effectually    prevented    them  powerful;  but  received  a  severe  check   from 
from  making  permanent  conquests,  and  confined  Cleomenes  III.  king  of  Sparta,  which  obliged 
them  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  country,  them  to  call  in  Antigonus  to  their  assistance. 
The  states,  too,  were  so  equally  balanced,  tliat  This  prince  overcame  Cleomenes  at  the  battle  of 
scarcely  one  of  them  was  able  perfectly  to  sub-  Sellasia,  and  afterwards  made  himself  master  of 
due  another.     The  Spartans,  however,  having  Sparta.     Thus  he  became  a  more  formidable 
with    great  difficulty  reduced  the  kingdom  m  enemy  than  the  one  he  had  conquered,  and  the 
Messene,  and  added  its  territories  to  their  own,  recovery  of  the  Grecian  liberties  was  incomplete, 
became  the  leading  people  in  Greece,    Their  Soon  after  this  the  Greeks  began  to  feel  the 
superiority  was  long  disputed  by  Athens ;  but  weight  of  a  power  more  formidable   than  any 
the  Peloponnesian  war  at  last  determined  that  which  they  had  yet  experienced;  namely,  that 
point  in  fiivor  of  the  Spartans,  when  the  city  ot  of  the  Romans.     That  insidious  and  haughty 
Athens  was  taken,  and  its  walls  demolished  by  republic  first  intermeddled  with  the  Grecian  af- 
Lysander  the  Spartan  general.    See  Attica  and  fiiirs,  under  pretence  of  setting  them  at  liberty 
Sparta.  from  the  oppresion  of  Philip  VI.  of  Macedon. 
By  the  battle  of  leuctra,  the  Spartans  lost  that  This,  by  a  proper  union  among  themselves,  they 
superiority  which  they  had  maintained  for  500  might  have  accomplished :   but   they  acted  as 
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iLine  <1kI  iM  In  tdot  >B  Am  mi  thu  K>b-    ;ws,  nd  wUch  Mnt  devdf «d  on  the  IVbuu. 

btaJidtbe  had.   *"^  tlut  wis  one  —'"■  "i—    AfUs  tbe  dealh  of  £puiiiDOadi&,  tlw  celebral«J 

■tijr  mod  of  dM  andoit  dttc!  of  GnM*  mrt    nebu    gn>enl,   botteitr,   is  no   prrsoti  wo 

iEioled  Uwiac  connileralilc  distum  bom  the    faaai  possesKil  of  his  ibiliues   <»  'niebuu 

auv;  balemiD  tlxae,  aj  all  ibM  nfcly  cfa-    wcr  igain  obliged  lo  jidd  the  supetiontT  to  lb« 

uwd  m  ifae  lesi^ance  iIm;  cootd  nakc  ^wmi    Sputuo.  Bui  b;  Ihu  bmr  tbeGcKkt  hadMcone 

s  under,  (bar  iphjbittnB  wen  ni^er  ■  ne-    icqiuiinted  with  the  laiuhes  and  deginciw  oT 

'    Aiiif  of  going  coQstaatlj  iniKd,  aod  bein;    Lie;  and  all  ibe  ri^r  of  tbar  orii^nal   bwa 

'1  c»  Ibeu-  goaid.      Another  mudiirf  sisin;    couM  not  prerent  them  from  raliiing  thcw  as 

:a  Ibcje  CDotimul  piiadcs  aad  rabberia  wu,    bigbly  as  other  people.     This  did  not  indeed 

m  iiir  oFcaiiooed  the  bi  greater  put  of  tbe    alale  tbeir  nlor,  bat  it  hei^teocd  their  mutaxl 

itii  »  lie  nncultivated,  Ki  that  [he  peofJeootf    tniiDDUties;  at  the  nine  time  that,  for  tbe  sake 

liitd  tod  sowed  ai  modi  as  wu  baielj  ne-    of  a  axm  enj  and  comfan^tlt  life,  the>  became 

!^&-T  far  their  suppoTl ;  and,  where  there  was    more  disposed  to  submit  to  ■  tnuler.    The  Per- 

sai  1  Deflect  of  agricnllure,  there  could  be    rians,  whose  power  they  bad  long  diraded,  uid 

tr  nota  for  anj  diicoreries  Id  other  niefiil    who  were  unable  to  wbdue  them  by  lorce  of  arms, 

r:  al  Hades.      t/ence  when  other  nabOTu,  as   it  last  fbund  out,  b;  the  advice  of  A1cihlad«^ 

k  i?w^.  Egrpliaiu,   Midianites,   I^Maiciins,   tbe  proper  method   of  leducing   the   (•recian 

':  -u  impnrM  (brauelres  to  i  reij  bigfa  de-    power,  namely,  by  «tfi«ting  them  by  turns,  aiid 

f-  TK  (rreeks    Mem     to    hare    Men   nttei    (upplying  one  itate  with  money  to  li^l  against 

2^  b<  e<ei7  nsefiil  art.  During  this  peiiod    uxiiher,  till  ibej  should  all  be  so  much  red  ueed. 

I  ta  iarhanty,  the  most  renowned  Grecian    Ihit  they  might  become  an  easy  prey.     TTios  the 

bv  f  Hercules,   TTieseus,   Jcc.,   perfonned    Greek)  were  weakened,  though  the  Peraiini  did 

ki'7!::<:ti,-  irbich,  however  exag^rated  by    not  reap  any  beoelit  from  theii  weakness.  Philip 

'~  ■jana,  ao  doubt   bad   a  fouodation  in    of  Macedoa   entered    into   the  same   political 

>a>f,  indeed,  are  of  opinion,  that  the    tiews;  lod  partly  by  intrigue,  partly  by  force, 

!  if»3  are  601)1161/ firtilioos  beings.  Yet,   <rai  declared  generilusiino  of  Greece.    His  suc- 

i  ettreme    degree    of    barbarity    <xisar,  AleiudeT   the  Great,  completed   their 

.u  time  prrnuled  througfaout  Greece,    mbjeilion;  and  by  deMroying  tht  city  of  Tliebes, 

:i  uiprobable,  that   some   pemms  of   and  eiierminaiing  Its  inlubiluits,  struck  such  a. 

f  strength  and  coura^  mifiiit  ondet-    lerror  throughout  Greece,  that  he  was  as  fully 

L^ofilvappreued,  and  traTcI  about    obeyed  fay  all  the  nates  at  by  any  of  the  rest  of 

E^  mdeni  knigbu  emot  ia  quest  of   hii  nbjectt. 

Ouiing  the  ahMDce  of  Alexander  in  Persia 
I  in  which  we  find  tbe  the  Gmki  attempted  to  shake  off  the  .Macedo- 
it  against   Troj,   ibr   the     niin  yoke,  but  were  quelled  bv  his  );enet3l  Anti~ 

.   see  T*.otA    and   T»ot.     pater.    The  oewi  of  Alexander's  death  was  to 

cthu  war  (which  happened  about  themamalter  of  tbentmoaljoy;  but  their  mu- 
.QMAeoinrj  dear;  -r^M.  ntira-  tnal  aiiimositiei  prevented  Ibem  from  joining  in 
•TCTK  wa.Tton  beiiis^  sJajo,  and  any  nlid  plan  for  (be  lecoTery  of  their  liberties, 
i^teswTinw  east  a»»ay-on  their  atJd  lience  they  continued  to  be  oppressed  by 
■•?*i>e.lioweTCT,  that  tbeir  haw-  ^lennder's  luccestcm,  or  other  tyrants,  till 
*  nj  1  loBj  tune  in  Asia,  init(bt  Aiaxm,  the  Achain,  about  368  U.  C.,  formed  a 
^^iWrleGoekssoaieirfaal  aooaer  design  of  setting  hi*  countty  free  from  these 
"BBsworiiliare  been;  and  ac-  opprenors.  lie  persuaded  a  number  of  the 
T^iiae,.,find  Aeit  history  ana\l  repuhhalo entar  into  a  leaijue  for  their 
[*_=  »w.  The  coBtiaual  wan,  o'^  defence,  which  was  called  the  Acl.Kin 
"-■sj  m  engaged   luaoag      league;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  n'public) 


T^  ftFfVBied  them  fion 


r,  a»d  rendered 
iBJuyifun:  at  tlie 
I***  (»e»eBled       ' 


taJcen  aingly,  had  «ry  little  strength,  iViey  not 
oiMly  maintained  their  independency,  but  soon 
be<»nie  formidable  when  united.  This  as.*ocia- 
ti<ra  continued  to  become  daily  more  and  mote 
pDWvrful ;  bat  received  a  teverc  check  froffl 
Cleomeoes  III.  king  of  Sparta,  which  oblited 
them    to    call  in  Aniigonus  to  Ihi^ir  asiisiano-.  ->-^ 

Tbj*  pntice  orercame  Cleumenes  at  ihc  baitl*  i'  •  ^K.^ 
S«llaaia,  and  afterwards  tnade  hinis.lf  ni»>lrt  "'  .ria^irh  ,. 
Spaut^  'TIh''  he  became  a  min^  fatn»^*>*  ueihes 
^amioy  ''w  "•"onehe  had  coiiiiii.r.-rl.  u>^  ^  j,wii>«i». 
r^ctrr^ry  "f '^'  Grecian  libeities  w.l..  ir.,--'-'**  j  their  si^s 
Sooo  after  thia  the  Greeks  !,..',- ,  ,  i  ■  "  "  aich  co™»r» 
^tight   c»f  a  power  more   fotniiil  .  '  :ygaiHi-      Itr-M 

which   they  had  yet  e»perienc.-.l.  »ii  U  more   "-» 

of  th«    Iloroani.      That  insidioi.-   -  -.ddB,  the  coiti 

•^ii^b^ ^     i«l>abUc  fim  intermeddled  wiili  i-  ^-j^sive,    &- 

^^iOTx^^A  (am*  under  pretence  of  seitinc  <' 
bo^  tbe  oppresioD  of  Philip  ^" 
Tfcaa,  b-»-   "■"- 
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though  they  had  been  infatuated :  receiving  with  '  ravaged  and  ruined  Greece  stretched  its  implor* 
the  utmost  joy  the  decree  of  the  Roman  consul,  ing  hands  towards  Europe,  and  entreated  its 
who  declared  them  free ;  without  considering,  compassion,  in  the  name  of  Uiat  merciful  religion 
that  he  who  had  thus  given  them  liberty,  might  which  is  common  to  all  Christians;  in  nin  it 
take  it  away  at  his  pleasure.    This  lesson,  how*  exhibited  to  the  view  of  independent  nations  its 
ever,  they  were  soon  taught,  by  the  total  reduc-  degradation  and  misery ;  it  was  abandoned  to 
tion  of  their  country  to  a  Roman  province ;  yet  despair.     Posterity  will  hardly  believe  that,  in  an 
this  can  scarcely  be  called  a  misfortune,  when  we  age  in  which  statesmen  have  made   so  much 
look  back  to  their  history,  and  consider  their  out-  parade  about  peace  and  order,  men,  to  whom  it 
rages  upon  one  another :  nor  can  we  sympathise  would  have  been  easy  to  stop  the  foiy  of  the 
with  them  for  the  loss  of  that  liberty  which  they  Turks,  have  insulted  misfortune  by  disgracing 
6nly  made  use  of  to  fill  their  country  with  with  the  name  of  rebellion  the  patriotism  of  the 
slaughter  and  blood.    After  their  conquest  by  Greeks,  and  suffered  the  barbarians  to  assuage 
the  Romans,  they  made  no  united  effort  to  re-  their  thirst  of  vengeance  on  a  handful  of  Chris- 
cover  their  liberty;  but  continued  in  quiet  subjec-  tians  already  crushed  by  their  exactions.    Can 
tion  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  seem  astonishing  that  the  Greeks  should  siak 
About  that  time  they  began  to  suffer  under  the  in  a  struggle,  in  which  Turks  and  Christians 
tyranny  of  the  Turks,  and  their  sufferings  were  were  leagued  against  them  V    It  must  be  left  to 
completed  by  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  time  to  disclose  the  issue  of  this  struggle ;  in 
1453.    Since  that  time  they  have  groaned  under  the  mean  while  it  is  interesting  to  retrace  its  past 
the  yoke  of  this  most  despotic  government.  events,  to  examine  this  classic  soil,  on  which  the 
Greece,  Modern.    Of  this  country,  so  in-  ancients  exhibited  so  many  sublime  examples  of 
tensely  interesting  to  the  scholar,  the  artist,  and  patriotism  and  all  the  civic  virtues,  to  contemplate 
the  antiquary,  we  have  been,  as  lord   Byron  the  ruins  which  recal  to  our  minds  their  civilisa- 
observes,    '  more  neglectful  than  it  deserves  ;*  tion,  their  arts,  their  superstitions,  and  their  ex- 
ancient  recollections  and  associations  have  so  ploits;  and  to  gain  some  tolerably  exact  idea  of  the 
much  influence,  as  completely  to  absorb  the  theatreof  so  many  great  events,  and  which  is  des* 
attention  of  the  traveller,  and  render  him  almost  tined  perhaps  to  present  others  not  less  astonishing, 
unconscious  of  the  present  race  of  mortals,  and        We  shall  then  give,  I.  A  rapid  and  general 
careless  of  the  existmg  state  of  Greece.  description  of  the  countries  innabited  by  the 
Yet  are  her  ikies  u  blue,  her  cr«g«  as  wild,  Greeks ;  then  treat  of  Greece  propcriy  so  called 
Siveet  are  her  grovei  and  verdant  are  her  fields,  »»nder  the  divisions.     II.  Of  Great  Greece,  or 
Her  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled,  Livadia.      III.    Of   the   Peloponnesus  or  the 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymcttus  yields ;  Morea;  and  IV.  Of  the  Archipelago,  of  which 
There  the  blythe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds,  our  notice  must  be  very  slight. 
The  free-bom  wanderer  of  Iier  mounutn  air ;  I.  The  peninsula  of  Greece  juts  out  into  the 
Apollo  stUl  her  long,  long  summer  gilds,  Mediterranean  Sea,  like  the  peninsula  of  Italy, 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare  :  but  extends  several  degrees  fcther  to  the  south. 
Art,  glory,  freedom  fad,  but  nature  suU  is  fair.  j^  ^^y  be  assumed  to  be  contained  between  the 
As  a  proof  of  the  little  attention  that  has  been  parallels  of  41**  30'  and  36®  20*  N.  lat.,  and  1 8°  10 

J)aid  to  this  country  and  the  vrant  of  taste  and  and  22°  E.  long.,  commencing  from  the  haudd 

eeling  prevalent  in  some  quarters,  it  has  been  the  gulf  of  Salonica  on  the  east,  and  that  of 

observed  that  Pinkerton  has  devoted  only  one  Aulona  on  the  west,  and  reaching  to  Cape  Mft- 

page  of  his  three  huge  quarto  volumes  to  the  tapan  on  the  south.    It  consists  propcriy  of  two 

whole  of  Greece,  about  six  lines  to  the  descrip-  peninsulas,  one  extending  from    the  northern 

tion  of  Attica,  and  half  a  line  to  inform  the  limits  already  mentioned  to  Cape  Colonna  (the 

reader  that  Atini,  the  ancient  Athens,  is  thinly  ancient  Sunium)  in  the  south,  being  about  200 

populated.  ,  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth,  with  an 

A  general  sympathy  was  manifested  fipom  one  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles,  and  united  to 

end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  when,  in  the  year  (he  other,  or  that  of  the  Morea  (the  ancient  Pe- 

1820,  the  first  symptoms  appeared  of  a  rising  of  loponnesus)  by  the  isthmus   of  Corinth;  ibis 

the  enslaved  Greeks ;  all  civilised  nations  seemed  peninsula  contains  a  surface  rather  less  than  half 

disposed  to  aid  the  oppressed,  and  to  pay  back  of  the  former  country.    The  islands  of  the  Archi- 

to  the  descendants  some  part  of  what  the  world  pelago  may  be  about  equal  in  extent  to  the  Mores, 

owes  to  their  ancestors.    If,  indeed,  this  movfr-  stretching  more  than  four  degrees  fiulher  to  the 

ment  has  not  at  present  produced  much  of  per-  east.    The  entire  district  is  bounded  on  the  north 

mai<ent  effect,  we  may  attribute  it  to  the  in-  by  the  Turkish    provinces  of    Rouroelia  and 

sensibility  of  statesmen,  whom   the  voice  of  Albania  (see  Albania);  on  the  west  by  the 

humanity  can  only  move  when  it  accords  with  Adriatic  Sea,  which  separates  it  from  the  south- 

their  political  views:   we  may  observe  that  the  eastern  part  of   Italy;    on  the  south  by  the 

same  policy,  which  in  1813  and  1814  sympa-  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Ar- 

thised  with  an  oppressed  people,  and  encouraged  chipelago. 

them  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  in  1822  doomed        An  uninterrupted  range  of  mountains  tuns 

them  to  submit  to  a  prolongation  of  thoir  cala-  down  the  middle  of  the  greater  peninsula,  in  a 

mities  under  pain  of  being  declared  rebels.  The  parallel  line  to  its  eastern  and  western  coasts, 

wish  of  certain  cabinets  to  furnish  a  counter-  varying  in  elevation  from  7000  to  8000  fett  in 

poise  to  American  liberty,  in  feet,  has  paralysed  the  northern  and  central  part,  to  those  in  the 

this  noble  effort  of  humanity.    •  In  vain,*  as  one  south,  which  are  about  700  or  800 :   amoni;  the 

of  her  eloquent  French   advocates    observes,  former  may  be  reckoned  the  loftiest  ridge  '^^ 
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Pindus  and  Ftoiassus ;  and,  among  the  latter,  stone  which  arrest  ita  progress.  Precipitoos 
ParaeSy  Pentelicus  and  Hymettus,  in  Attica,  rocks,  covered  with  wood,  rise  on  either  side  of 
From  this  central  chain  different  ridges  branch  the  bay,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  dis- 
off  towards  the  coast  on  either  side ;  eastward  charge  themselves  on  issuing  from  their  subter- 
the  celebrated  Olympus,  near  the  northern  port  raneous  abyss.  Buzzards  and  other  birds  are 
of  the  gulf  of  Salonica,  rising  to  the  height  seen  constantly  flitting  over  this  liquid  plain, 
of  6000  feet,  forms  part  of  an  interior  chain,  while  the  vultures  are  ever  hovering  on  the  moun- 
extending  through  the  island  of  Negropont,  tains  which  bound  it  to  the  west 
consisting  of  Ossa  and  Pelion,  Ota  and  Otnrys,  The  coast  of  the  peninsula,  especially  in  the 
and  mount  Delphis  the  most  remarkable  of  them  southern  part,  is  considerably  indented  with 
all.  The  mountainous  countries  of  Epirus,  gulfs  and  bays,  several  of  which  afford  commo- 
iEtolia,  and  Acamania,  constituted  part  of  dious  and  sheltered  anchorage  for  vessels,  and 
what  is  now  called  Albania.  In  the  Morea,  near  furnish  ^at  facilities  for  maritime  commerce, 
the  western  coast,  is  the  lofty  Cyllenian  range,  The  princif*al  of  these  are  the  gulfs  of  Salonica, 
while  towards  the  south  rises  the  Taygetus.  Talanta,  Athens,  and  Napoli  on  the  east ;  those 
These  mountains  enclose  plains  of  considerable  of  Aulona,  Prevesa,  Lepanto,  and  Arcadia  on 
elevation,  of  which  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  and  the  west;  and  those  of  Coron  and  Kolokytbia on 
Arcadia,  still  maintain  their  ancient  appearance,  the  southern  coast ;  that  of  Talanta  is  more  pro- 
and  are  watered  by  mountain  streams  and  the  perly  a  channel,  separating  the  island  of  Negro- 
numerous  branches  of  the  Peneus  and  Salvm-  pont  from  the  mainland,  to  which  it  makes  so 
pria,  which,  after  intersecting  the  plain  of  Thes-  near  an  approach,  that  Chalcis,  the  principal 
saly,  unite,  and  flowing  through  the  famous  town,  almost  touches  it.  Of  course  there  are 
valley  of  Tempe,  discharge  themselves  into  the  many  capes  or  headlands,  some  of  them  project- 
Gulf  of  Salonica ;  while  the  Alpheus  fertilises  ing  hr  into  the  sea ;  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
the  verdant  plains  of  Arcadia,  Elis,  and  Achaia.  are  capes  Lingua,  Leucadia  or  St.  Maura,  and 
To  these  may  be  added  a  multitude  of  other  Konelhi  on  the  west;  capes  Gallo,  Matapan,  and 
streams  of.  less  importance,  which  would  not  Malcea  to  the  south;  and  capes  Sunium  or  Calona, 
have  been  noticed  in  any  other  country  than  Manteio,  and  Phalasia,  on  the  east. 
Greece,  where  every  rivulet  has  its  verse,  and  The  climate  of  Greece,  according  to  the  lati- 
as  Spon  observes,  these  smaller  rivers  make  more  tude  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  its  exposure  to 
noise, '  dans  les  livres  que  dans  leurs  lits.*  the  sea,,  which  almost  surrounds  it,  snould  be 
There  is  but  one  lake  of  any  considerable  ex-  similar  to  that  of  Italy ;  it  is,  however,  in  many 
tent,  the  Copajfs,  now  called  Topoglias,  which  parts  colder  in  winter,  and  warmer  in  summer. 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Cephisa,  after  they  In  the  centre  of  the  country  the  tops  of  the 
have  traversed  the  plains  of  Phocis,  besides  mountains  are  for  three  parts  of  the  year  covered 
those  of  a  number  cf  other  rivers.  It  is  situated  ^ith  snow,  which  in  some  of  their  deeper  re- 
near  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Bceotia,  and  its  in-  cesses  may  be  always  discovered.  Mount  Par- 
cessantly  increasing  waters  would  long  since  nassus  was  formerly  thought  to  be  impassable 
have  inundated  the  country,  and  rendered  it  un-  on  a(^unt  of  its  perennial  snow,  but  Dr.  Sib- 
inhabitable,  had  it  not  been  for  the  gulf  of  Ka-  thorp  relates  that  it  was  perfectly  free  when  he 
tabathron,  which,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  chalk  crossed  it  in  the  month  of  July.  Some  plains 
hills,  receives  the  overflowings,  and  thu  lake  of  considerable  elevation  are  said  to  be  as  cold 
probably  iinds  a  passage  under  the  hills;  for  as  the  west  of  .England,  particularly  that  of 
the  waters  spring  up  abundantly  on  the  opposite  lonnina,  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
side,  and  form  a  river,  which  at  a  short  distance  sea,  between  the  middle  range  of  mountains  and 
dischan^es  itself  into  Uie  sea  between  plantations  the  western  coast ;  in  the  Morea,  further  to  the 
of  cotton.  The  inhabitants  call  this  river  Larmi :  south,  the  elevated  plains  are  still  colder,  and 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  outlet  of  the  Cephisa,  Tripolitza  is  said  to  be  sometimes  covered  with 
which,  sdter  crossing  the  lake,  runs  about  a  snow  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  At  no 
league  under  ground.  It  is  uncertain  whether  great  distance  nrora  Tripolitza,  the  capital,  Dr. 
the  Katabatbron  be  the  work  of  nature  alone,  or  Holland  found  the  temperature  at  six  in  the 
whether  art  has  completed  what  nature  has  be-  morning  as  low  as  16*  of  Fahrenheit.  He  adds, 
gun ;  this  subterraneous  canal  was  obstructed  in  '  the  degree  and  continuance  of  cold  were  such 
its  course,  under  the  reign  of  Alexander,  by  as  I  scarcely  recollect  to  have  experienced  in 
earthquakes  and  the  crumbling  of  the  ground;  England,  and  this  in  the  very  centre  of  Arcadia; 
and  uiere  are  still  visible  the  extremely  deep  but  this  was  in  1813,  a  winter  remarkable  for  its 
welb,  which  were  then  dug  to  facilitate  the  seventy  in  every  part  of  Europe.  In  summer, 
course  of  the  waters.  Another  operation  of  this  however,  the  blooming  vales  of^  Arcadia  present 
kind  will  perhaps  soon  become  necessary,  as  the  a  continuance  of  scenery  equal  to  any  thing 
banks  of  the  Copais,  continually  assailed  by  the  which  has  been  described  or  imagined  in  poetic 
winter  torrents,  present  nothing  but  a  series  of  song.  Luxuriance  and  beauty  may  be  pro- 
unhezlthy  marshes.  Surrounded  by  rocks  and  nounced  to  be  the  general  characteristics ;  flower- 
half-cultivated  hills,  behind  which,  on  the  ing  valleys,  winding  streams,  and  hills  shrouded 
western  side,  the  mountains  of  Phocis  are  seen  nearly  to  Uieir  summits  with  wood,  are  die  ob- 
rising  in  different  shades  of  coloring,  the  Copais  jects  which  commonly  awaken  our  admiration* 
presents  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  Bcsotia;  in  ^Haygarth.  In  the  lower  regions  of  Attica 
summer  the  roses  almost  cover  its  banks ;  the  the  air  is  more  moderate,  and  the  climate  more 
river  Uercyna,  dashing  from  rock  to  rock,  falls  equable,  the  cold  being  less  intense,  the  heat 
into  this  vast  basin,  foaming  over  the  blocks  of  less  oppressive,  and  the  rain  less  abu;;da:it.    In 
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Athens  the  temperature  seldonn  rises  above  80**  weight  of  it  is  annually  sent  to  Constantinop'  >. 

or  90'',  and  it  is  very  rarely  so  low  as  the  freezing  Articles  of  the  first  necessity  are  all  manufac* 

point;  it  is  therefore  generally  healthy,  while  tured  in  Greece ;  tanning,  dyeing,  cotton  and  silk 

on  the  contrary,  many  parts  uf  Livadia,  which,  weaving,  and  other  mechanical  arts,  are  carried 

in  ancient  times  were  the  site  of  populous  cities,  on  with  tolerable  skill  in  every  family :  and  the 

are  become  infectious  marshes,  spreading  death  Greeks  have  no  need  of  importing  any  thing 

among  those  who  are  hardy  enough  to  establish  but  what  contributes  to  convenience  or  luxury ; 

themselves  in  their  neighbourhood.  articles  of  this  description  they  can  easily  pro- 

The  soil  of  Greece  is  generally  good ;  that  of  cure  by  giving  in  exchange  the  superfluity  of 

Boeotia  especially  is  very  rich,  producing  wheat,  their  produce,  as  grain,  oil,  wine,  fiuita,  &c. 

Indian  corn,   barley,  kidney-beans,  rice,  and  This  exchange  sometimes  aifords  a  very  lucrative 

sesamum,  with  a  great  quantity  of  cotton;  while  commerce,  but,  in  order  to  turn  the  balance 

its  lakes  still   supply  Athens  and   other  parts  decidedly  in  flavor  of  the  Greeks,  agriculture 

of  the    country    with    eels,    waterfowls,    and  must  be  carried  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection, 

rushes  for  baskets,  mats,  and  lamp-wicks.     Not  so  that  the  quantity  of  their  productions  may 

fewer  than  eight  different  sorts  of  wheat  are  cul-  be  increased,  and  ue  quality  of   their  goods 

tivated  with  great  success,^  and  produce  in  good  improved. 

soils  from  ten  to  twelve  for  one,  and  in  the  best  To  produce  these  beneficial  effects  the  laborer 

from  fifteen  to  eighteen  for  one,  and  this  mostly  must  be  rescued  from  the  iron  hand  of  oppres- 

in  unmanured  ground ;  barley,  millet,  and  to-  sion,  and  brought  under  the  dominion  of  just 

bacco  are  also  general  throughout  Greece.    In  laws ;  but  the  despotism  of  the  Turks  has  para- 

the  plains  of  "Diessaly  are  extensive  groves  of  lysed  every  thing  in  Greece.    To  live  in  aloject 

mulberry-trees,    cultivated   principally  for  the  wretchedness,  to  have  no  appearance  of  wealth 

silk-worm,  which  is  there  an  object  of  much  at*  or  comfort  in  their  dwellings,  or  anything  which 

tention ;    the    trees   are    carefiiUy  cut  down,  may  tempt  the  cupidity  of  these  savage  masten, 

watered,  and  hoed.    The  silk  of  Attica  is  re-  is  the  only  safeguard  that  the  miserable  Greeks 

markable  for  its  whiteness ;    but  that  of  the  possess.    Owing  to  this  cause,  and  the  unwhole- 

Morea,deriving  its  name  probably  from  the  mul-  some  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  some  places, 

berry,  is  the  most  celebrated ;  there  is  also  abun-  arising  from  the  numerous  marshes  near  the  coast, 

dance  of  excellent  com,  wine,  and  figs,  and  the  the  populationof  the  country  is  much  diminished, 

wheat  yields  thirty-fold,  and  two  crops  in  a  year.  The  wnole  of  Greece  does  not  perhaps  now  con- 

The  cactus  or  Indian-fig  forms  an  impenetrable  tain  more  than  4,000,000  of  inhabitants,  allow- 

hedge  with  its  thorny  coats  round  the  plantations  ing  to  the 

in  many  places ;  but  most  of  the  lands  are  open.  Peninsula  in  the  north      .    2,000,000 

Cotton  IS  produced  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  ^    ^        ^  Negropont    1  000  000 

but  m  the  greatest  abundance  m  the  plams  of  Z!i'  •  ,    ?         i^cijtwpwMfc      vCiri  nnX 

Triccala in  Thessaly,  where  not  less  than  600,000  "e  islands i,ooo,gw 

pounds  of  the  wool  are  grown  annually.    The  The  Greeks  constitute  three-fourths  of  this  po- 
ng-tree is  cultivated  with  much  attention  and  pulation  ;    the  rest  are  Turks,  Mussulmans,  Al- 
success,  and  the  olive  forms  the  greatest  part  of  banians,  Jews,  and  the  mixed  descendants  of 
the  exports  and  riches  of  Attica,  yet  this  oil,  Romans,  Venetians,  Neapolitans,  and  other  £u- 
once  so  fine  and  so  highly  esteemed,  is  now  only  ropeans,  generally  callea  Franks.    Tlie  Turks 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  soap.    Their  know-  are,  however,  quite  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the 
ledge  of  agriculture  is  not  very  far  advanced,  population ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  thai 
and  the  simple  instruments  they  use  bear  every  strangers  should  have  but  an  imperfect  know- 
mark  of  a  very  ancient  origin ;   in  some  parts,  ledge  of  it.    As  of  old,  the  people  may  be  said 
as  in  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  they  use  the  to  be  divided  into  four  classes,  cultivators  of  the 
spade  instead  of  the  plough,  the  lands  being  soil,  craftsmen,  soldiers,  and  priests.    In  the 
divided  into  parcels  too  small  to  require  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  we  may  observe  many 
use  of  the  latter  instrument.    Of  the  wines  of  defects  and  vices ;  but  these  are,  for  the  most 
this  country,  ten  different  sorts  have  been  enu-  part,   the    natural   effect    of    their   long    and 
roerated  by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  but  none  of  them  can  nard  bondage,  and  should  make  us  detest  the 
be  called  fine  except  those  made  on  a  few  of  the  barbarous  despotism    which  has  so  long  op- 
islands  of  the  Archipelago;    the  practice  also  pressed  a  people  gifted  with  every  dispositioa 
which  generally  prevails  of  mixing  with  them  necessary  to  render  them  ((reat,  happy,  and  wo^ 
turpentine,  from  the  species  of  fir  called  pinus  thy  of  their  ancestors.    They  are  indeed  oitv- 
maritima,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  becom-  rally  lively,  and  this  appears  in  the  exceai^ 
ing  acid,  renders  the  flavor  not  very  agreeable,  joy  which  they  manifest  in  their  panaris  or 
This  fir  is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  Greece,  church-festivals,  in  which  they  drink  and  doe 
furnishing  pitch  and  tar  for  all  maritime  and  and  dance  in  honor  of  their  patron  saint,  till 
domestic  purposes;  of  the  resinous  parts  are  they  fall  into  a  state  of  weariness  and  stupe&c- 
made  candles  or  torches,  the  cones  are  put  into  tion.     It  is  said,  that  a  Greek  before  he  entprs 
the  wine  casks,  the  wood  serves  for  the  carpen-  again  into  his  enslaved  village,  sometimes  takes 
ter,  and  the  bark  for  tanning.    Honey  is  pit)-  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year  to  rejoice  in ;  but 
duced   in  considerable  quantities,    and    much  this  is  not  gaiety ;  it  is  frenzy ;  they  appear  io 
valued  by  the  Athenians,  especially  that  of  Hy-  this  like  the  unfortunate  negroes,  who  pass  the 
mettus,  in  Attica,  which  has  been  celebrated  whole  night  in  dancing,  in  order  to  fon^  tk 
from  time  immemorial,   and   is  still  so  muck  toils  of  the  day.    If  the  men  ar^  immoderate  io 
in   esteem,    that  a  present  of   1000    pounds  their  exhibitions  of  joy,  the  women  are  so  s 
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their  gnei     Hie  loss  of  her  husband  terminates  of  embroidery  and  spinning,  under  the  fine  cli- 

for  ever  the  happiness  of  the  widow ;  she  utters  mate  of  the  Archipelago?*    Education  fiimbhes 

dreadful  lamentations,  tears  her  hair,  disfigures  them  with  scarcely  any  means  of  dissipating 

her  countenance,  retires  from  society,  neglects  their  weariness ;  their  husbands  either  leave  them 

the  care  of  her  person,  and  takes  no  part  in  alone  while  they  go  to  navigate  the  ocean,  or 

social  avocations ;   she  seldom  marries  again,  treat  them  with  a  lordliness  equal  to  that  of  the 

In  well  regulated  towns  this  excessive  mourning  Turks.    Among  the  superstitions  to  which  they 

has  been  rather  tempered  by  the  prevalent  man-  are  much  devoted  may  oe  mentioned  their  using 

ners,  but,  in  the  countiy  parts  and  the  islandsi  of  various  charms,  their  consulting  with  sor- 

it  is  still  inordinate.    At  tneir  fimerals,  mourners  ceresses,  and  their  reliance  on  dreams,  which  in- 

are  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  the  disgusting  terest  them  exceedingly,  and  by  which  the  young 

spectacle  is  exhibited  of  a  iactitioiis  despair,  females  endeavour  to  discover  what  sort  of  a 

mingled  with  the  most  extravagant  panegyrics  husband  they  are  likely  to  have,  and  whether 

on  the  deceased ;  in  many  places  they  expose  they  are  destined  to  be  happy  in  their  future 

the  dead  in  the  churches,  where  they  are  visited  life.    Their  marriages  are  celebrated  with  re- 

by  the  relations  and  friends,  who  come  to  give  joicings,  in  which  whole  Tilla^;a  take  a  part 

them  the  last  kiss.    A  woman  is  considered  as  The  proposals  are  made  in  some  of  the  islands 

of  little  value  in  society,  when  her  husband  is  by  proxenetes  or  match-makers ;  at  church  the 

dead :  in  the  higher  ranks,  as  among  the  ancients,  newly  married  couple  are  adorned  with  crowns ; 

the  Greek  females  are  sequestered  and  shut  up  and,  on  entering  uie  bridegroom's  house,  the 

in  their  seraglios,  from  which  they  never  go  out  bride  is  carried  over  the  threshold,  as  to  touch 

without  their  veils,  and  that  only  to  visit  their  it  would  be  counted  a  bad  omen.     Almonds, 

female  relations,  or  to  frequent  the  churches,  walnuts,  and  other  fruits  are  distributed  among 

Embroidery,  music,  and  story-telling  are  their  the  people ;  the  repast  is  commonly  very  abun- 

chief  occupations  in  their  retirement,  and  their  dant,  and  they  drink  moderately  as  b  customary 

minds  thus  left  without  culture,  would  become  in  Greece,  where  drunkenness  is  seldom  met 

torpid  were  it  not  for  their  natural  vivacity,  with,  and  their  manner  of  living  is  generally 

which  discovers  itself  in  the  brightness  of  their  very  simple. 

eyes,  in  the  flexibility  of  their  agreeable  r  oun-  In  vain  in  this  country  do  Helicon  and  Par- 

tenances,  and  in  the  agiliw  of  all  their  limbs ;  nassus  still  rear  their  summits  to  the  clouds,  the 

but  these  women,  who  in  the  most  simple  dress  genius  of  the  fine  arts  no  longer  resides  diere : 

always  appear  even  handsome,  disfieure  them-  now  indeed  could  they  develop  themselves  under 

selves  by  the  heavy  costume  in  which  they  are  a  government  which  makes  every  appearance  of 

muffled  up,  and  the  thick  paint  with  which  they  riches  a  signal  for  fresh  exactions  ?    Neither 

cover  their  hces.    Frequent  bathing,  and  that  architecture,  nor  painting,  nor  sculpture,  is  to 

languor  inseparable  from  idleness,  impair  in  be  found  in  any  perfection ;  the  churches  evea 

early  life  those  charms,  which  begin  to  uisclose  are  small  and  mean,  and  those  which  are  in  any 

themselves  at  a  very  tender  age,  and  all  the  respect  remarkable   in  their  construction  take 

marks  of  a  premature  old  age  appear  before  they  their  date  from  the  times  of  the  latter  empire,  or 

have  reached  what  is  commonly  considered  the  of  the  Italians,  or  have  been  composed  of  the 

prime  of  life ;   among  the  lower  classes,  the  fragments  of  antiquity ;  besides  these  there  are 

ntigues  of  labor  generallv  produce  the  same  ef-  no  public  edifices,  except  the  monasteries,  built 

feet.     With  an  excessive  love  for  dress,  and  great  without  taste,  and  often  without  any  symmetry. 

fondness  of  perfumery,  the  Greek  women  manifest  This  country,  once  the  richest  in  the  productions 

great  negligence  in  regard  to  the  cleanliness  of  of  the  fine  arts,,  is  now  the  poorest  in  the  civilised 

their  apparel,  and  their  dwellings  are  destitute  world ;  and,  to  equal  other  nations,  it  will  be 

of  neatness,  though  it  would  be  most  easy  to  necessary  for  the  Greeks  to  study  the  very  first*. 

keep  them  in  order;  since  all  their  moveables  principles,  since  these  have  fiillen  into  oblivion. 

consist  in  a  few  sophas,  some  presses  or  chests  Musicf  is  among  them  less  an  art  than  a  means  of 

to   contain  their  clothes,    the  matrasses  which  amusement  .ind  diversion ;  in  their  churches  the 

they   spread  in  the  evening  to  sleep  on,  some'  clergyconleatthemselveswith  miserable  psalmo-^ 

stcx>ls  about  two  feet  high  which  serve  them  for  dy,  whtch  Ihdy  never  dream  of  improving;  and, 

tables  and  chairs,  and  the  brazier  near  which  the  in  their  social  meetings,  a  bad  instrument,  some 

women  in  vrinter  spend  the  whole  day,  and  which  fiivoriteeair,  and  a  poor  player,  are  sufficient  to 

is    about  the  same  heieht :  some  images  com-  excite  their  gaiety.    Their  songs  sometimes  pro- 

plete  the  decoration  of  their  rooms.     In  the  duce  emotions  of  the  most  moving  kind,  but  this 

cities  and  the  islands,  where  more  intercourse  is  hardly  to  be  attributed  to  their  music ;  indeed, 

with  the  European  nations  prevails,  there  is  less  buried  in  slavey  and  poverty,  how  can  the  art 

uniformity  ana  insipidity  in  the  Ufe  of  the  fe-  of  harmony  inspire  any  people? 

males ;  they  are  not  excluded  from  socieW;  gay  The  language  of  the  ancient  Greeks  has  under- 

and    afl&ble,  they  ofWn  charm  the  traveUer  by  gone  many  alterations  in  the  course  of  time;  and 

the  znost  gracious  and  easy  hospitality.    'What  these,  as  may  be  observed,  commenced  with  the 

stranger,*  says  a  popular  French  advocate  of  the  decline  of  the  eastern  empire.    The  irruption  of 

O  reeks, 'can  resist  the  invitations  and  ofiers  of  the  barbarians  hastened  the  corruption  of  the 

hospitality  which  are  frequently  addreued  to  language,  as  well  as  the  fiiU  of  the  empire ;  and 

hizn    in  a  sweet  and  harmonious  language  by  ages  have  passed  in  which  this  nation  had  no 

groups  of  lively  and  black-eyed  females  seated  literature  but  that  of  its  ancestors.    About  the 

before  their  houses,  and  occupied  in  the  labors  twelfth  century  some  taste  for  learning  arose ; 
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the  crusades  then  commenced,  which  brought  the  century,  had  not  eren  a  single  printine  press^ 

East  into  relation  with  the  West,  the  Greeks  and  received  from  Venice  and  Trieste  the  onlj 

with  the  Latins  and  Saracens;  and  though  there  books  generally  saleable,  that  is,  the  formularies 

was  a  striking  distinction  between  the  supple  and  of  devotion.    The  Athenians  have  lost  all  traces 

artAil  character  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  barbarous  of  those  dramatic  exhibitions  of  which  their  an- 

rudeness  of  the  Latins,  new  ideas  were  inspired  cestora  were  so  fond.    Only  three  poems  have 

mto  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and  new  expressions  been  produced  among  them  before  the  eighteenth 

were  introduced  into  its  language.    The  Italians  century ;  but  since  that  time  their  poets  have 

particularly  had  great  influence  over  the  Romaic,  multiplied,  and  their  productions  have  become 

or  modem  Greek,  which  was  then  formed ;  poets  more  numerous  and  varied.    Songs,  in  which  all 

and  prose  writers  availed  themselves  of  this  new  nations  delight,  are  become  a  favorite  amuse> 

lan^ge*;  which,  though  as  remote  from  the  ment  with  the  Greeks.    At  first  they  had  two 

ancient  Greek  as  the  Italian  is  from  the  tongue  kinds  of  them,  viz.  erotic,  or  love  songs,  and  the 

of  ancient  Rome,  soon  became  the  national  idiom,  clephtica  tragoudiOf  that  is,  songs  celebrating  the 

Had  not  their  liturgy,  from  the  earliest  tiroes  of  great  exploits  of  some  klephtes,  a  name  simply 

Christianity,  maintained  the  use  of  the  ancient  signif^ng  a  robber,  but  by  no  means  dishoDor- 

harmonious  language  of  their  ancestors,    the  able  m  some  parts  of  Greece,  where  the  most 

Greeks  probably  would  have  been  much  farther  respectable  people  make  no  scruple  of  taking  to 

distant  from  its  purity;  and  to  this  same  pre-  the  highway,  and  subsisting  on  the  booty  they 

ventive  cause  may  be  attributed  the  uniformity  have  acquired,  especially  if  they  have  regularly 

which  prevails  in  the  modem  language  in  all  the  made  their  offering  at  the  shrine  of  some  saint 

different  districts,  how  remote  soever  they  may  or  madonna.     We  shdl  quote  two  of  these 

be  from  the  centre  of  Greece.    In  some  of  the  klephtic  songs  in  the  original,  as  a  specimen  of 

islands  also,  which  are  very  little  addicted  to  the  Romaic  generally  spoken,  with  subjoined 

trade,  more  of  the  words  and  turns  of  expression  translations,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the 

of  the  ancient  Greek  are  preserved  than  in  the  tone  that  breathes  through  many  of  these  moun- 

rest  of  the  country.    The  Albanians,  who  have  tain  strains, 
been  settled  in  Greece  only  six  centuries,  have 

adopted  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  though  they  t  A*nv  toy  ahmov 

differ  from  them  in  other  respects,  and  treat  them  ^  ^-^*^-  ^^^  AHMOr. 

with  great  contempt.    Independently  of  words  ^  „^      .«    r.  .  »  .  -        • 

and  expressions  derived  from  the    European  0  ^Xiocl^iXm,  «  6  Ar//ioc/mra;.ii- 

tongues;  the  ancient  Greek  grammar  has  under-  ^^yP"' ^<^^^<^f^ov,  fiTo  vi^.j^iuva^ar  &to^^. 

eone  various  alterations ;  the  accente,  which  the  5^*i  '*  ^«'*'^«'  **  f '"+»^»  '«?«*'  *^*^  '"'7''  ^"^ 

nice  ear  of  an  Athenian  distinguished  with  so  ^^]  r^&^I^T&jiov  ^p«rc,  viLynai  Kainravoc 

much  care,  have  been  confounded ;  the  aspira-  J*H  "^'^^  '^•^  M««5  .-opcrf  rd  ipifMov  (tiraej  f.ay, 

tions,  though  still  marked,  are  no  longer  pro-  JPf'^T'*  '^^^  ^^^"^  fnpu^trrs  jiov  vd  cae,|<r.». 

Bounced  ;  several  vowels  and  diphthongs,  that  5f  f^^f  rbv  jrvtviuiTuchv  vd  fi  Uo^oXoy„<ry 

the  ancients  distinguUhed,  have  now  the  same  ?f^  J^*'  "^^  »;^ 'P^M^*-*  ^«.  X«  «a/iu./«va; 

soand  given  to  them,  «,  omi  et  ti,  being  pro-  ^pt^vra  xpoi^  apf^ruUc,  r  aip^c  *x^  cX^^r^c 


great  Uberties,    lengthening    some,    shortening  j!  ^'T^l^  W*?:/*  ^*^  d^n^rrc  ir«p«0up. 

others,  interpolating  or  retrenching  the  vowels  or  l^.^^^'f'  "^  /'^"'"w'' "f  ^^T^T  •'^^  t^P*"" : 

consonants  m  the  middle  of  words,  changing  ^^  >•  *'»^'^»"«  ''*•'  ««^»'  M^nv  vd/ii  iLaBaxvorr 
one  letter  for  another ;  in  fine,  confounding  their 

significations,  and  using  the  ancient  words  in  THE  TOMB  OF  THE  KLEPHTES. 

new  senses.    In  the  grammar,  the  dual  number, 

peculiar  to  the  ancient  Greek,  and  the  oblique        DailmeM  drew  near,  and  day  wm  fading  fi»f . 
cases,  are  lost;  the  auxiliaries  to  Aaoe  and  tovxY/,  Like  deadi  and  life,  when  Demos  spoke  hit  last  :— 
employed  in  modem  languages'  to  indicate  the  •  Leave  me  awhile,  my  children! — henecp  and  brmg 
past  and  the  future,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  Oar  draught  for  evening  from  the  crystal  •pring  ; 
personal  pronouns  in  the  verbs,  are  all  derived  My  brother's  son,  Lamptakis !  come  and  wear 
trom  European  sources.     It  is  remarkable,  that  Thesearms— my  arma— henceforth  be  chieftain  h«e — 
the  mariners  and  fishermen  of  the  nation  have  ^y  com«<*c«,  take  my  now  forsaken  sword- 
retained  more  of  the  ancient  words  than  others ;  ^"'  "'^  K"^**"  ^"^^^  »»**>* »"  Wade  afford 
the  names  which  they  give  to  plants  and  fishes  ^^^^^"^  V^J^  ^m  {"mr'^nf^ 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  by  which  ^„  ^y^J^^^^Zx^  iTe  UsTte«  le— 
Dioscondes,  and  other  naturalisU,  called  them.  ^  Klephtes  long!  an  Armatolos  longer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  corrupt  dialect  is  Terror  of  Turk*— but  now  the  foe  is  stronger- 
used  in  Attica,  where  once  tlie  most  pure  and  Tis  Death !  prepare  my  tomb— but  broad  and  hi^h 
chastened   style  prevailed.      The    orthography  When  o'er  it  sounds  the  Moslem's  battle-cry» 
▼aries  much,  and,  indeed,  has  no  fixed  mles.  Let  me  have  space  to  raise  my  mouldering  o»r«e» 

We  cannot  expect  any  brilliant  progress  in  Appall  with  death,  yet  strike  with  living  force  * 

Hteratnre  from  a  people  oppressed  for  so  many  And  leave  one  crevice — where  the  rustling  win^ 

centuries,  who  possess  no  capital,  or  any  great  Of  twallows  and  of  nightingales  that  sing 

tstabliihments  for  education;   who,   until  thb  The  lovely  May,  may  tell  me  when 'tis  Spriai; !• 
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TOT  ITBPnOY.  with  the  chuieh  of  Rome ;  pagan  doetnnes  rela- 

tive to  magic,  the  curse  pronounced  by  the 
X'  &¥  rd  diffivta  roh^Kt^av^  rd  irppov  'hpfia-    priests,  and  the  efficacy  of  some  religious  ser^ 
vtrf  c,  vices,  were  propagated  almost  without  alteration ; 

*0  2ri(»y«^  ^^''■u  (wvrav6c,  iraffoStc  ikv  ^/v^c       but,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  doctrine  of 
'Otfov  x'^*'*^^'^^  ^^  Powdf  TovfKovQ  /i^  wpoffKv    purgatory,  so  profitable  to  the  Latins,  and  which 
voviuv.  nas  conferred  such  immense  influence  and  riches 

U&iuv  yd  Xi/ufwdC«i»/Mv,  S^rov  fv\t6Zotfv  Xvcoc  on  their  clergy,  never  gained  access  among  the 

Sroic  xiitpMQ  nk&Poi  taroucovv  toi^c  cd/Axovc  fU    Greeks.    The  usurpation  of  temporal  power  by 
rode  To^pKovcy  the  clergy,  which  has  constituted  the  disgrace 

Xwpoic  Xaycd^ia  c'  l^ituuc  Ixcw  rd  rdXXiiKApia.    of  the  Lalin  church,  is  unknown  to  them ;  the 
HapA  /U  TovfNcovc,  fU  Qtiptd  Kokgrtpa  vd  (ovfuv.      Greeks  are  astonished  how  a  bishop  of  Rome, 

who,  say  th^,  is  no  more  than  a  bishop  of 
STERGHIOS.  Alexandria,  of  Antioch,  or  of  Nice,  should  dare 

to  usurp  the  supremacy  over  the  whole  Christian 
Tho'  the  Turki  and  AlbiniMit  oar  p«MM  may     ^^,^1^^  ^„j  domineer  over  the  clergy  and  laity. 

^     „  *^®^A'       .„            u         L     u                A  There  has  always  been  something  of  the  repub- 

Sd*"*         "^"^                        """^  ^^  ^°™  ^^  antiouity  preserved  in  the  Greek 

And  -long  -  the  uiow.  on  the  monnuin.  dull  be,  <^.hH'<^»* 5  jW  <^?"«^^^  the  priestly  power  as  re- 

Thoosh  we  live  with  the  wolvet,  we  will  live  to  be  «djng  chiefly  m  tfie  patriarchs,  metropolitans, 

fg^  archbishops,  and  bishops ;  and  say,  that  the  nrst 

The  towns/end  the  plains,  are  the  home  of  the  slave  seven  councils  have  settled  every  thing  that  re- 

Wheie  they  held  with  their  Maafalmaa  tyrants— the  lates  to  doctrine,  the  decisions  of  which  nothing 

brave  should,  or  can,  afiect.    As  to  discipline,  they 

Have  their  cities  in  racks,  clift,  and  solttades,  so  consider  it  as  the  business  of  the  synods,  and 

We  will  dwell  among  beasts — bat  with  infidels —  that  the  assistance  of  a  pope  is  altogether  unneces- 

Wo*-  sary.    Four  patriarchs,  elected  by  the  synods, 

and  residing  at  Constantinople,  Antioch,  jerusa- 
A  little  while  before  the  insurrection  of  the  lem,  and  Alexandria,  have  nearly  the  same 
Greeks  a  printing  press  was  established  in  the  power,  that  of  Constantinople  being  merely  re« 
Uland  of  Scio ;  by  this  means  learning  began  to  garded  as  the  chief,  and  exercising  some  temporal 
spread  rapidly ;  the  classic  works  of  ancient  authority  in  a  council  of  archimandrites,  arch- 
Greece  were  republished  ;  libraries,  colleges,  deacons,  and  other  priests  and  monks,  at  which 
and  schools,  were  established  among  themselves,  he  presides;  every  bishop  among  the  Greeks  de- 
aod  the  young  Greeks  were  encouraged  to  fre-  cides  matters  in  dispute,,  according  to  the  codes 
quent  the  foreign  universities.  Of  all  the  losses  of  Justinian  and  Theodosius,  and  the  laws  of 
suffered  by  this  interesting  country,  that  of  her  Basil  of  Macedonia.  But  this  temporal  authority 
universities  at  Buchorest,  Aivali,  Scio,  Yanina,  is  rather  the  result  of  the  civil,  than  the  religious 
and  Athens,  will  be  long  felt ;  the  very  seeds  of  state  of  the  people,  who,  having  no  other  superior 
Uieir  restoration  perished  with  the  500  Greek  authorities  than  their  patriarchs  and  bishops, 
students,  'the  sacred  band,*  who  fell  at  the  fatal  would  rather  refer  to  these  national  judges,  than 
battle  of  Drageschan.  The  Anglo-Ionian  uni-  to  the  tribunals  of  their  Turkbh  oppressors.  The 
yersity  of  Corfu  is  now  the  only  sanctuary  for  manners  of  the  superior  Greek  clergy  are  very 
Greek  literature ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  destined  simple :  as  they  are  mostly  taken  from  the  mo- 
ere  long  to  shed  the  beams  of  learning  and  virtue  nastic  order,  their  lives  partake  very  much  of 
orer  the  regions  of  the  Levant  the  uniformity  of  the  cloister ;  while  monachism 
The  character  of  the  Grecian  people,  as  of  all  itself  does  not,  as  in  the  Romish  church,  exhibit 
other  civilised  nations,  has  been  strongly  in-  any  thing  of  that  pomp,  predominant  influence, 
fluenced  by  the  principles  and  practices  of  its  and  cruel  authority,  whicn  have  been  displayed 
religion,  in  ancient  times,  notwithstanding  the  by  the  Jesuits,  the  Dominicans,  and  Cistertians, 
lights  (hat  philosophy  afforded,  they  were  com-  of  the  West.  The  Greek  monks  are  all  of  the 
pletely  under  the  dominion  of  ^eir  priests ;  their  order  of  St.  Basil,  preserving  much  of  the  sim- 
treasures  were  lavished  at  their  altars,  their  lives  plicity  of  their  primitive  institution ;  it  is  in  soli- 
'were  often  sacrificed  in  their  temples,  and  the  tary  places,  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  deserts, 
&ble8  of  their  mythology,  and  the  various  festi-  that  the  caloyers  take  up  their  abode.  It  must 
▼alsoftheir  worship,  some  of  them  horrid  for  their  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  the  inhabitants 
cruelty  and  others  abominable  for  their  licen-  of  the  Greek  cloisters  are  generally  very  ignorant; 
lioitsDess,  were  the  themes  of  their  finest  works  being  condemned  to  a  contemplative  mode  of 
of  imagination.  However  free  they  were  in  the  life,  they  seem  as  if  they  ima^ned  they  had 
conduct  of  their  civ;l  afiairs,  they  were  really  notfiine  more  to  do  with  their  reason ;  and  some 
slaves  in  their  religious  opinions.  When  at  of  thern,  not  content  with  the  sacrifice  of  thought, 
Wngth  the  prevalence  of  Christianity  wrought  the  submit  to  the  mortifications,  and  austere  life  of 
downfall  of  this  ancient  system  of  superstition  anchorites,  and  become  almost  walking  spectres. 
and  imposture,  the  national  spirit  transferred  to  Ambitious,  notwithstanding  this,  of  ecclesiastical 
the  new  worship  the  ardent  imagination,  the  vi-  honors,  their  conduct  is  often  greedy  and  op- 
Tacity,  and  the  puerile  superstition,  that  had  pressive ;  the  patriarch,  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  to 
been  derived  from  the  ancients.  Miserable  con-  the  Turks  for  his  place,  exacts  upon  the  metro- 
troversies,  and  scholastic  subtilties,  distracted  politans,  these  squeeze  the  bishops,  and  the 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  a  breach  took  place  bishops  lay  the  monks* and  parishes  onder  coin 
Vol.  X.  •  2  R 
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tribution;  they  frequently  sell  the  furniture  of  the   sun,   are  portentous  omens;  lij^htning  is 

those  who  do  not  pay  these  exactions,  and  con-  dreaded  by  the  husbandmen,  and  eclipses  ars 

tract  debts  at  the  cost  of  the  people.    The  lower  considered  as  the  precursors  of  calamities ;  in 

clergy,  that  is  to  s?y  the  papas,  having  no  pros-  fine,  the  number  five  is  held  as  one  of  the  worst 

pect  of  advancement,  betsuLe  themselves  tu  occu-  of  auguries,  so  that  they  believe  themselves  be- 

pations  of  the  meanest  kind,  in  order  to  support  witched  if  they  utter  it,  or  if  any  one  extend  to 

their  families ;  for,  happily  for  the  population  of  them  their  hand  with  the  five  fingers, 
the  country,  they  are  not  forbidden  to  marry.         Should  another  Luther  make  his  appearance 

They  are   frequently   husbandmen  or  iarmers,  in  the  Eastern  church,  he  would  have  a  multi- 

who,  having  learned  a  few  of  the  formularies  and  tude  of  these  things  to  reform,  and  he  would 

ceremonies  of  the  church,  have  purchased  the  render  a  great  service  to  the  people  by  suppies- 

priestly  office  of  some  accommodating  bishop,  sing  the  useless  fsuta,  which  are  imposed  on  them 

and,  becoming  all  at  once  papas,  make  «noney  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.    The  iast  on 

of  every  thing ;  they  sell  absolutions,  sacraments,  the  Epiphany,  at  the  great  ceremony  of  the 

exorcisms,  relics,  &c.   They  promote  all  kinds  of  blessing  of  the  waters,  every  Wednoday  and 

superstition ;  they  have  coverec*  all  Greece  with  Friday  in  honor  of  the  Passion,  at  the  Ascen- 

their  little  chapels,  each  of  which  has  its  officia-  sion,  and  at  Christmas ;  but  it  is  in  Lent  espe- 

ting  priest ;  ignorant  and  fiinatical,  and  miserably  cially,  that  every  body,  even  the  sick  and  women 

paid,  they  are  often  the  disgrace  of  the  religion  with  child,  observe  a  rigorous  &st:  to  see  the 

they  process,  and  pursue  trades  by  no  means  miserable  food,  and  even  polypuses  and  othei 

honorable,  in  order  to  obtain  their  subsistence,  marine  animals,  some  of  them  half  putriiied, 

'  All  Greece,*  says  the  Count  de  Choiseul-Gouf-  on  which  they  then  support  themselves,  we  have 

fier,  '  is  filled  with  these  monks,  scarcely  any  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  conceive  how  these  in- 

whom  can  read  ;  but  they  know  how  far  the  in-  trepid  fasters  can  sustain  life.  .At  the  approach 

fluence  of  religious  fear  extends  over  superstitious  of  Easter  they  make  themselves  amends  for  this 

minds.    Every  pirate  has  with  him  a  caloyer,  severe  abstinence ;  on  Palm  Sunday  they  deco- 

or  papas,  to  absolve  him  firom  a  crime  the  very  rate  the  churches  with  the  boughs  of  odoriferous 

moment  he  has  committed  it ;  after  having  mas-  shrubs ;    they  purchase  on  the  following  days 

■acred  the  people  in  the  buildings  they  take  absolution  from  their  sins ;  on  Holy  Thursday 

by  surprise,  after  having  plundered  and  razed  they  partake  of  the  Conununion  according  to 

them  to  their  foundations,    they  immediately  the  rites  of  the  primitive  church,  observing  this 

prostrate  themselves  at  the  foot  of  their  minister,  ceremony  as  a  banquet  of  peace  and  brotherly 

when  the  repeating  of  a  few  words  reconciles  love ;  Ash  Wednesday  is  a  aay  of  entire  fiutio^, 

them  to  the  Deity,  as  they  suppose,  calms  their  and  they  continue  their  devotions  till  late  at 

consciences,  and  encourages  them  to  the  com-  night ;  but  on  Easter  eve  all  is  bustle  and  pre- 

mission  of  new  crimes.    Numberless  ceremonies  paration  for  the  next  day's  festiyal ;  they  dean 

and  superstitions  constitute  the  whole  of  the  re-  the  house,  throw  out  of  die  windows  the  old 

ligion  of  the  papas  and  the  laity ;  and  there  is  earthen  vessels,  which  have  been  used  during 

not  one  superstitious  opinion  or  practice  of  the  Lent ;  the  best  apparel  is  taken  out  of  the  family 

ancient  Greeks  which  is  not  prevalent  among  chest;  the  paschal  lamb  is  purchased  for  the  so> 

their  descendants  in  some  form  or  other ;  they  lemn  repast,  and  they  resume  the  harp  and  the 

have  even  augmented   the  number.    They  ac-  tambourine,  which  had  been  laid  aside  during 

knowledge  the   influence   of   evil  genii   every  the  fast    The  dawn  of  the  Sabbath  is  huled  by 

where ;  they  have  protecting  saints  gainst  every  vollies  of  musketry  and  cries  of  joy;  they  make 

species  of  misfortune  and  accident ;  they  have  presents  to  their  friends  of  painted  eggs  and 

peopled  nature  with  invisible  spirits ;  the  dead  cakes,  the  paschal  lamb  is  eaten  by  the  whole 

nave  no  rest  among  them,  they  appear  again  in  family,  ana  copious  libations  of  wine  spread 

the  form  of  vampires  or  broucalakas ;  the  whole  everywhere  a  noisy  pleasure,  which  is  kept  up 

Tillage  is  thrown  into  confusion,  and  they  make  during  eight  days,  and  often  degenerates  into 

use  of  every  charm  to  quiet  the  restlessness  of  extreme  licentiousness.     In  many  respects  these 

these  phantoms.    In  no  place  has  sorcery  so  orgies  resemble  the  Saturnalia  of  the  ancient 

completely  enthroned  itself  as  in  Greece ;  not  Greeks. 

only  do  they  believe  in  it,  but  they  see  its  effects        Baptism  among  the  Greeks  is  administend 

every  where.    Dreams  are  ever  furnishing  fresh  by  immersion,  and  they  accuse  the  Latins  o( 

food  for  superstition;  they  attribute  periodical  having  altered    this    institution    by  practisiDg 

fevers,  and  other  diseases,  to  malignant  influences,  sprinkling.    Their  communion  is  a  distribution 

and  to  envy ;  they  write  the  name  of  the  malady  of  wheaten  bread  and  wine ;  to  which  on  parti- 

on  a  triangular  paper,  and  stick  it  on  the  en-  cular  festivals  a  lamb  is  added;  this  simple 

trance  of  the  sick  man*s  chamber  in  order  to  ob-  repast  seems  very  much  to  resemble  the  agtpai 

tain  his  oure;  they  fix  the  nail  of  a  coffin  on  the  of  the  first  Christians.    In  their  churches  they 

doors  of  their  houses  to  drive  away  the  appari-  have  only  pictures  painted  on  wood,  miserably 

tions ;  they  tremble  at  the  screeching  of  an  owl,  executed  ;  in  the  country  of  Phidias  and  Praii- 

or  the  shaking  of  a  leaf;   the  osprey  spreads  teles  they  have  proscribed  without  pity  statues 

alarm  in  every  direction,  when  its  cries  inter-  and  sacred  sculpture,  for  fear  of  falling  into  ido* 

rupt  the  silence  of  the  night ;  a  whole  caravan  is  latry,  but  tliey  have  no  fear  of  this  kind  from 

^topped,  if  a  hare  cross  its  path,  until  some  one  exposing  to  view  the  vrretched  images  painted 

comes  up,  who  has  not  seen  it,  and  breaks  the  by  the  monks.    These  paintings  pass  among 

charm  ;  to  hear  the  braying  of  an  ass  on  a  fast  them  as  miraculous ;  and  roost  of  the  Greek 

day,  to  meet  a  papas,  or  monk,  at  the  rising  of  monasteries  possess  one  of  them»  which  the  cre^ 
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dulity  of  the  laity  renders  very  profitable  to  the  ehrysoxylon  or  wood  of  tlie  rhus-cottnus,  which, 
clergy ;  pilgrims  repair  to  those  that  are  most  growing  on  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood 
renowned,  especially  on  the  festivals,  which  are  of  Marathon  and  Pendeli,  is  gathered  by  the 
celebrated  near  fountains  held  sacred  in  the  days  Albanians,  who  sell  it  to  the  dyers.    The  country 
of  republican  Greece.  yields  great  quantities  of  good  madder,  and  a 
II.  Under  the  name  of  Great  Greece  or  Li-  little  cochineal  is  gathered  on  mount  Cacha,  but 
▼adia  are  comprehended  the  provinces  situated  not  used  in  dyeing.    The  wine,  anciently  much 
between  the  sea,  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  esteemed,  is  very  bitter,  weak,  and  saturated 
and  Macedonia  and  Albania  on  the  north;  that  with  resin ;  the  honey  of  mount  Hymettus,  once 
is  to  say  Acamania,  ^tolia,  Phocsi,  Bceotia,  so  celebrated,  Clarke  assures  us,  has  now  the 
Ttiessaly,  and  Attica.    There  are  few  remains  of  effect  of  a  medicine,  so  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
the  multitude  of  cities  which  once  filled  this  take  much  of  it.    The  poor  Caloyers,  who  in- 
country,  and  its  population  is  perhaps  not  more  habit  this  barren  mountain,  are  obliged  to  de- 
than  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  in  ancient  times,  liver  the  honey  which  they  gather  to  the  bishop 
The  mountains  on  the  side  of  Albania  afford  a  of  Athens,  to  whom  the  revenues  of  their  convent 
covert  for  some  warlike  tribes,  whose  chief  occu-  belong.    Wood   is  in  general  very  scarce  in 
pation  is  robbing,  and  who  attack  one  another,  Attica,  and  in  some  places  they  have  no  other 
when  they  are  not  engaged  with  the  neighbour^  fuel  than  brambles ;  there  are  very  few  mulberry 
ing  nations ;  the  presence  of  the  Turks,  too,  has  trees,  and  the  quantity  of  silk  produced  is  very 
b^n  sofiBcient  to  depopulate  these  once  flourish-  small ;  it  is,  however,  fine  and  entirelv  white, 
ing  provinces.    The  soil  still  continues  fertile,  Every  thing  seems  to  have  degenerated  on  this 
and  the  traveller  is  charmed  with  the  luxuriant  classical  soil,  not  through  the  fiiult  of  nature, 
pasturage  of  the  plains,  the  thick  forests  of  the  but  of  man.    The  oil,  of   which  they  make 
mountains,  the  fruitful  fields  and  plantations  of  20,000  large  measures  a-year,  furnishes  occupa- 
the  valleys,  the  delightful  orcharas  round  the  tion  during  the  winter  to  a  great  number  of 
towns,  the  fisheries  of  the  coast,  and  the  culti-  workmen ;  many  of  whom  themselves  possess  a 
▼ation  of  the  silkworm,  the  vine,  and  the  olive,  house  with  a  little  vineyard,  some  olive  plants, 
all  flourishing  under  a  climate  remarkable  for  its  and  a  few  hives  of  bees,  on  which  they  subsist, 
mildness.  w^hile  taking  care  of  the  olive  plantations  of  the 
The  richest,  most  prosperous,  and  best  peo>  oikokuroi,  or  richer  proprietors.    The  latter  also 
pled,  province  of  ancient  Greece  is  Attica ;  but  let  out  little  &rms,  with  a  cottage  and  some 
it  hsis  lost  all    the  advantages,  which  human  arable  land,  to  the  poor,  furnishing  them  with 
genius  and    industry  had  conferred  upon  it;  grain  for   seed  and  cattle,  and  receiving  at  the 
nothing  now  remains  but  a  serene  sky,  a  fine  harvest  two-thirds  of  the  produce,  after  a  tenth 
climate,  and  a  soil  suited  to  every  species  of  has  been  reserved   for  the  voivode  or  Turkish 
culture ;  yet   badly  tilled,    it  exhibits  in  some  governor.    In  the  plain  of  Athens  a  great  quan- 
places  a  naked  sterili^,  producing  only  dege-  tity  of  barley  is  cultivated ;  it  is  sown  in  October 
Iterated  vegetables.    The  population  had  been  or  November :  in  the  month  of  May  they  drive 
in    1820  reduced  to.  25,000  souls,  including  horses  and  asses    into    the  fields,  tying  them 
Oreeks,  Turks, and  Albanians;  among  the  two  to  posts,  that  they  may  eat  the  barley;  and  re- 
latter  foreign  nations,  the  Greeks  themselves  moving  the  posts   when  they  have  sufficiently 
seem  like  foreigners ;  bowed  down  under  the  fed  upon  and  manured  the  land  around  them, 
degrading  yoke  of  these  barbarians,  the  Greek  A  plough  of  the  simplest  construction  is  then 
of  Attica  has  none  of  the  airv  vivacity  of  the  used  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the  sowing  of 
ancient  Athenian,  who  could  bear  neither  sla-  cotton,  which  immediately  commences.    Instead 
veiy  nor  liberty,  and  in  whom  the  love  of  glory  of  a  harrow,  they  employ  a  process,  which  it 
ana  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  incessantly^  gave  also  evidently  derived  from  tne  early  times  of 
birth  to  the  most  lively  emotions.     Depnv^  of  Greece ;  a  laborer  standing  upright  on  a  plank 
tbeir  cities,  their  industry,  and  their  commerce,  laid  upon  the  ground,  which  is  drawn  by  oxen 
the  inhabitants  have  been  reduced  to  a  rustic  over  tne  furrows  in  order  to  close  them.    The 
and   pastoral  life ;  in  winter  these  wandering  cotton  harvest  commences  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
shepherds  descend  from  the  mountains  of  Thes-  tember,  and  when  it  is  finished  the  barley  sowing 
saly,  to  find  under  a  softer  climate  pasturage  for  commences ;  so  that  the  earth  never  rests,  but, 
their  large  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep.     The  after  a  long  series  of  ages,  still  yields  its  fruits 
former  of  these  animals  are  more  numerous  in  without  relaxation  or  abatement.    When  they 
these  provinces  than  the  latter,  and  almost  equally  thresh  their  com,  they  bring  it  out  into  a  court, 
serviceable ;  of  their  hair  are  manufactured  sacks  the  floor  of  which  is  either  paved  or  made  of 
and  large  carpets;  their  milk,  either  by  itself,  or  closely  beaten  or  smooth  eaith;  in  the   neigh- 
mixed  with  that  of  the  cow,  makes  good  cheese,  bourhood  of  Athens  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
and  tbeir  skins,  converted  into  bottles,  serve  for  hard  without  beating;  in  the  midst  of  this  area 
the  transportation  of  the  wine,  oil,  and  honey,  of  they  fix  a  post,  to  which  they  fasten  with  a  cord 
the  province;  and,  being  afterwards  tanned,  are  one  or  more  horses,  making  them  turn  round  in 
made  into  shoes  for  the  people.    Five  shepherds  a  circle;  the  cord  winding^  round  the  post,  is 
are  counted  sufficient  for  a  flock  of  1000,  and,  continually  shortening  and  bringing  the  horses 
ivhen  the  vintage  is  over,  they  bring  their  flocks  to  the  centre;  they  then  make  them  mm  the  con- 
into  the  vineyards,  to  feed  on  the  vine  leaves,  trary  way,  till  ihe  cord  is  completely  unrolled ; 
Xbe  people  of  Attica  st.11  excel  in  the  art  of  the  workmen  in  the  mean  time  are  con^tantly 
dyeing  wool  and  cotton;  they  dye  blue  with  indigo,  throwing  in  the  com  under  the  animals'  feet. 
yellow  with  Avignon  berries,  and  red  with  the  When  the  grain  is  vrinnowed,  it  is  laid  up  in 
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heaps,  and  before  the  year  1831  the  Turkish  aga  of  the  Turkish  cadi's  palace,  near  the  same  phce, 
usea  to  come  and  put  his  seal  upon  them,  and  the  prison  of  Athens  once  stood.    lo  the  same 
it  was  unlawful  to  remoTe  the  least  portion,  neighbourhood  are  to  be  found  some  remains  of 
until  the  tithe  had  been  taken.    Besides  this  the  portico  of  the  stoics,  and  the  denrisesor 
tithe  there  was  a  tax  upon  Tineyards,  another  Turkish  monks  not  long  since  occupied  the  tower 
upon  wine,  another  on   exports,  and  lastly  a  of  the  winds,  which  stands  at  the  end  of  one  of 
karatch  or  capitation  tax  :  when  the  harvest  is  the  streets  :  it  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  built 
finished  in  Attica  the  laborers  go  with  their  of  marble,  and  received  its  name  from  the  cir- 
mares  into  BGeotia,  where  the  season  is  later  on  cumstance  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  its  builder, 
account  of  the  mountains  and  lakes.  having  represented  on  the  eight  sides  the  figures 
In  Attica  the  native  Greeks  have  by  degrees  of  the  principal  winds ;  a  brazen  triton,  turning 
given  place  to  the  Albanians,  or  intermingled  on  a  pivot,*  indicated  on  the  top  of  the  building 
with  the  foreigners  who  had  possession  of  the  the  prevailing  wind ;  every  front  also  had  a  sun- 
country  in  the  middle  ages,  such  as  the  Arra-  dial  upon  it    Demosthenes's  Lantern,  an  ancient 
gonese,  the  French,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Ge-  edifice,  also  of  .white  marble,  has  become  by  a 
noese;  it  would  therefore  be  very  difficult  to  strange  vicissitude  the  abode  of  the  capuchins; 
find  any  trace  of  the  ancient  Athenians  or  Eleu-  not  far  from  this  is  another  ancient  monument, 
sinians.      The  language  and  manners  of  the  called  the  Lantern  of  Diogenes,  well  known  by 
nation,  however,  still  predominate,  and  have  re-  the  imitations  of  it  constructed  in  some  western 
sisted  even  the  barbarous  oppression  of  the  countries,  especially  in  the  park  of  St.  Cloud. 
Turks.  The  modem  edifices  and    establishments  are 
The  Piraeus,  formerly  the  celebrated  port  of  small  and  mean  in  appearance,  and,  if  we  excent 
Athens,  exhibits  few  and  very  imperfect  remains  the  residences  of  the  loreign  consuls,  are  easily 
of  the  fine  monuments  of  arc  witii  which  it  was  overtopped  by  the  palm  trees  and  olives,  and 
once  adorned:  it  now  consists  only  of  a  convent,  by  the  minarets  of  the  mosques;  the  hospital 
a  custom-house,  a  few  warehouses,  and  four  an-  exhibits  nothing  but  poverty,  and,  if  the  visits 
choring  places.    The  commerce  of  Attica,  now  of   travellers    in  this    age    had    not   induced 
furnishes  only  some  fruits,  oils,  and  cotton,  for  some  naturalised  foreigners  to  keep  something 
exportation.    A  plain  and  a  few  hills  separate  it  like  inns,  the  cunous  visitor  would  not  have 
from  Athens,  the  citadel  of  which  first  strikes  the  been  able  to  find  a  lodging  in  the  city  of  Peri- 
eye  of  the  traveller  on  his  approach :  on  the  cles. 

road  there  are  some  fragments  of  tombs ;  and  It  would  be  worth  while  to  Cake  a  journey  to 
traces  of  the  wall,  which  joined  the  city  to  the  Athens,  if  it  were  only  to  see  the  AcropoUs. 
port,  are  still  visible.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  This  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  port  extends  a  bank  of  rocks  scarcely  ele-  was  at  once  a  fort  and  a  sanctuary,  whence  they 
vatea  above  the  soil,  and  on  putting  aside  the  held  dominion  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the 
bushes  there  is  to  be  seen  a  line  of  pits  cut  in  inhabitants.  A  sacred  olive,  a  salt  spring,  and 
the  rocks,  and  covered  with  flat  stones ;  this  was  an  old  idol,  believed  to  be  that  ot  Minenra, 
the  ancient  necropolis  or  burying-place ;  these  gave  rise  in  the  time  of  Pericles  to  the  con- 
graves  are  filled  with  fine  mould,  at  the  bottom  struction  of  this  fine  monument  of  antiquity. 
of  which  lie  the  remains  of  the  Athenians  or  Cecrops  and  Erechteus  had  their  tombs  in  it. 
Piraeans  of  ancient  times.  Burnt  bones  of  black  After  the  burning  of  the  old  temple  of  Minerra 
isheep  sacrificed  to  the  dead  are  also  found,  as  and  the  sacred  olive  by  the  Persians,  in  the 
well  as  pateroe  and  other  things  connected  with  seventy-fiflh  olympiad,  Pericles  built  the  magni- 
the  profession  of  the  deceas^ :  one  plate  of  ficent  Propylaeum  and  the  majestic  temple  of 
bronze  bears  the  name  of  a  judge,  in  another  Parthenon,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  the 
•tomb  there  is  a  mask  of  .baked  earth,  in  another  models  for  artists;  and  this  is  not  wonderfiili 
the  figure  of  a  philosopher  sitting,  and  in  others  since  Phidias  adorned  it  with  his  inimitable 
painted  vases,  &c.  sculpture.  Only  the  walls,  however,  the  co- 
Athens  is  irregularly  intersected  and  sur-  lumns,  and  the  caryatides,  remain.  This  fine 
rounded  by  a  rampart  rudely  elevated,  and  its  edifice,  it  appears,  was  not  quite  perfect  in 

S resent  gates  do  not  answer  to  the  situations  of  symmetry,  which   may  have   arisen    from  the 

le  ancient  ones ;  that  of  the  Lions  is  the  most  necessity  of  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  tem- 

imposing  in  its  appearance.    What  remains  of  pie,  which  was  accounted  sacred.    The  interior 

the  ancient  monuments  is  rather  to  be  sought  for  received  scarcely  any  light  fix>m  without,  but  was 

without  the  city,  the  country  parts  being  less  illuminated  by  a  vast  golden  chandelier,  the 

subject  to  change,  and  in  the  city  the  ruins  of  masterpiece  of  Callimachus,  which  was  supplied 

antiquity  serving  mostly  for  the  construction  of  with  oil  only  once  a  year,  the  wick  being  made 

new  buildings.    Formerly  Athens  extended  all  of  asbestos,   and    consequently  indestrucuble; 

round  the  Acropolis,  which  is  now  isolated  and  this  mysterious  light  shed  its  flickering  beams 

on  the  outside  of  the  city,  which  now  does  not  over  the  old  idol  of  Minerva,  which  had  its  ^ 

occupy,  perhaps,  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  its  turned  towards  the  east ;  and  a  figure  of  Mer- 

ibrmer  site.    The  bazaar  or  market  place  occu-  cury,  surrounded  with  myrtle  branches,  and  the 

pies  a  large  space  of  ground,  formerly  perhaps  sacred  serpent,  the  guardian  of  the  temple,  came 

the  Ceramicus  of  the  ancients;  and  a  mosque,  in  for  a  share  of  the  public  veneration.    Some 

thought  to  be  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  ran-  traces  of  the  Cella  are  still  discovered  in  three 

theon,  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  square ;  mother  saloons  of  different  sizes ;  the  largest,  towards 

is  supposed  to  be  erected  on  the  foundations  of  the  east,  dedicated  to  Erechteus,  was  adorned 

the  temple  of  the  Uranian  Venus;  and  in  front  on  the  outside  with  a  portico,  supported  by  six 
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cohinms  of  the  Ionic  order.     The   traallest  the  metopes  on  the  outside  of  the  peristyle  are 
formed  a  little  temple,  borne  by  six  caiyatides,  seen,  in  demi  relievo,  figures  of  men  breaking 
«nd  erected  on  the  site  of  the  sacred  oUtc  tree  horses,  and  contending  with  centaurs.    The  other 
and  salt  spring,  and  the  other  was  the  temple  of  monuments  of  the  Acropolis  are  less  important, 
Minerva.    An  ancient  inscription  proves  that  and  the  ruins  less  grand  than  those  of  tne  tem- 
the  Parthenon  was  not  built  till  the  fourth  year  pie  of  Minerva.    It  is  founded  on  a  limestone 
of  the  ninety-second  olympiad.    The  columns,  rock,  and  was  once  the  key  of  Athens ;  it  was 
on  which  the  fronts  of  this  edifice  rest,  are  seen  one  of  the  last  places  quitted  by  the  Turks  in 
from  afiff ;  they  are  of  the  finest  proportion,  and  1822,  and  for  the  first  time  since  its  ancient  days 
executed  with  that  perfection  which  the  Greeks  belongs  to  the  Greeks,  and  protects,  instead  of 
bestowed  on  their  great  monuments.    The  six  menacing,  the  inhabitants  or  the  city.    At  the 
caryatides  represent  Athenian  girls  assisting  at  foot  of  it  is  a  grotto,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Pan 
the  festivals  of  Minerva ;  above  the  tunic  they  and  Apollo,  and  a  circular  excavation  in  the 
have  a  kind  of  mantle,  and  a  third  part  of  their  rock  indicates  the  site  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus ; 
garment  is  thrown  over  their  backs ;  part  of  their  a  naked  and  smooth  platform  of  rock  points 
nair  fidls  in  ringlets  over  their  shoulders  and  out  the  famous  Pnyx,  wnere  the  turbulent  popu- 
breasts.    One  of  them  has  disappeared,  and  lace  of  Athens  assembled,  to  hear  their  orators 
another,  being  carried  off  by  lord  Elgin,  has  discuss  the  public  interests  of  their  country,  and  . 
been  replaced  by  a  pillar  of  rude  masonry.    The  sometimes  to  banish  those  who  had  rendered  it 
finest    remains  of  the  Parthenon  were   those  the  greatest  services.    A  small  excavation  was 
admirable  has  reliefs  which  adorned  the  pedi*  the  site,  perhaps,  of  the  tribune  from  which  they 
ment  and  metopes,  and  which  also  lord  Elgin  harangued ;  not  fiir  from  this  are  some  anciently 
brought  into  thi^  countiy,  where  they  are  ex-  hollowed  caves,  supposed  to  be  the  prisons  of 
hibited  in  the  British  Museum.    When  Spon  the  formidable  Areopagus,  but  its  situation  is 
and  Wheeler  visited  Athens,  the  Parthenon  was  very  doubtful.    To  the  west  of  the  city  there  are 
used  as  a  Greek  church,  and  was  still  in  such  some  fine  pillars  of  marble,  which  once  sup- 
good  preservation,  that  its  primitive  order  could  ported  the  temple  of  Theseus,  built  on  the  same 
be  tolerably  well  ascertained.  A  portico,  elevated  plan  as  the  Parthenon,  and  as  late  as  the  seven- 
npon  steps  and  supported  by  pillars  vrithout  teenth  century  there  remained  some  of  the  frieze 
bases,    completed  the  tour  of  the  edifice ;   a  of  the  portico,  representing  in  basso  relievo  the 
sculptured  pediment  decorated  the  two  fronts ;  battles  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae.    It 
under  the  portico  was  a  frieze,  also  sculptured ;  stood  on  an  elevated  situation,  and  was  made 
in  fine,  the  metopes  or  catouches  of  the  front  intoalittlechurchby  the  modem  Greeks;  as  the 
presented  to  view   those  beautifiil  sculptures  Turks  have  formed  a  little  mosque  under  the 
which  are  now  in  England,  with  the  remains  of  ancient  portico  of  Adrian,  where  it  still  exists^ 
the  frieze.    The  figures  of  the  front  and  of  the  and  where  not  long  since  was  to  be  seen  a 
frieze  have  been  conjectured  by  some  to  repre-  solitary  dervise  perched  between  the  majestic 
sent  the  contest  between  Minerva  and  Neptune;  columns.    On  another  hill,  anciently  that  of  the 
and  by  others  Minerva,  newly  bom,  at  the  coun-  museum,  stands  the  little  monument  raised  to 
cil  of  the  Gods ;  but  ihej  are  so  mutilated  that  the  consul  Antiochus  Philopappus.    The  bed  of 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide :  they  are  nineteen  in  the  Ilyssus,  at  the  foot  of  tnis  hill,  is  dry  d^iring. 
number.    On  the  northem  angle  is  represented  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  its  waters  used  ta 
the  god  of  a  river,  supposed  to  be  the  Cephisus,  be  conveyed  to  Athens  by  a  subterraneous  canal;, 
situated  on  the  north  of  the  city ;  near  him  are  in  this  bed  rises  the  fountain  of  Callirhoe.    The 
a  king  and  a  woman,  apparently  about  to  em<-  academy  and  other  celebrated  places  have  sa 
i>race  one  another ;  then  follows  a  figure,  proba^  completely  disappeared,  that  it  is  very  difiicult 
hly  representing  Irene,  the  goddess  of  peace,  on  to  assign  their  situations, 
whom  Plutus  is  leaning,  and  leading  on  Proser-        Some  European  travellen  have  not  given  a 
pine,  who  is  standing  with  Ceres  in  a  chariot,  favorable  representation  of  the  Greek  population 
the  horses  of  which  are  inimitably  sculptured;  at  Athens;  it  has  been  long  a  proverb,  'May. 
they  seem  to  be  teaching  Minerva  and  Erechteus  heaven  preserve  us  from  the  Jetp  of  Salonica, 
to  guide  the  chariot.    Jupiter  is  supposed  to  be  the  Turks  of  Negropont,  and  the  Greeks  of 
standing  near  Minerva,  with  other  figures  repre*  Athens  V      Mixed    with    the    Turks    and    the 
senting  the  other  divinities.    On  the  southern  Schypetars,  this  aboriginal  race  must  have  lost 
extremity  of  the  pediment  is  another  river  god,  all  feeling  of  their  national  dignity,  and  the  more 
supposed  to  be   the  Ilyssus,  to  the  south   of  so  as  they  settled  down  into  misery  and  ignorance. 
Athens.    Some  of  these  figures  are  naked  and  It  is  hoped  that  the  exertions  of  foreigners,  and 
others  clothed,  and  in  the  former  the  more  art  the  events  of  the  present  struggle,  will  have  a 
has  been  employed,   the  less  it  appears;  we  tendency  to  spreau  information  and  raise  the 
could  almost  suppose  they  were  alive,  the  figure  spirit  of  the  people,  and  thus  lead  the  Greeks  to 
of  Ilyssus  seems  as  if  it  moved  and  were  rising  rally  round  the  manes  of  their  ancestors, 
up.    The  frieze  on  the  peristyle  probably  re-        The  climate  of  Athens  is  generally  fine,  and 
presents  the  processions  at  the  Panathenapan  the  air  pure,  but  the  excessive  heats  sometimes 
festivals;   at  the  east,  under  the   portico,  are  produce  epidemic  fevers;  at  the  end  of  the  last 
twelve  figures,  representing  the  principal  divini-  century  the  plague  carried  off  more  than  one. 
ties,  towards  whom  the  procession  appears  to  be  third  of  the  population.     Ophthalmies  are  coia- 
moving ;  this  is  followed  by  sacrifices,  heroes,  mon,  but  these  are  rather  the  effects  of  their  in. 
persons  carrying  baskets  of  frmi%  choirs  of  citi-  tercourse  with  Egypt,  than  of  any  local  circum. 
chariots  and  troops  of  cavaliers ;  while  on  stances.    In  spite  of  the  exactions  of  the  Turks, 
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the  oil  trade  of  Athens  is  very  considerable ;  it  has    on  the  ses^  where  it  presents  a  good  ancborage 
also  some  manu&ctones  of  soap  and  morocco  lea-    for  ships ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  Persians  land* 
ther.  In  the  femilies  they  fabricate  very  fine  tissues,    ed  their  yast  army  destined  for  the  invasion  of 
of  cotton  and  silk,  with  broad  stripes  which  are    Greece.    Part  of  it  is  now  a  marsh  in  the  midst 
much  worn  by  the  rich  instead  of  body  linen.         of  which  is  a  hillock,  similar  to  those  frequently 
The  archbishopric  of  this  city  is  one  of  the    found  in  the  Troas,  containing  probably  the 
most  ancient  sees  in  Christendom,  Dionysius  the    bones  of  the  heroes  who  died  on  this  spot  ro 
Areopagite  having  once  filled  it,  and  they  still    defence  of  their  country ;  on  opening  it  nothing 
pretend  to  show  his  dwelling.    Under  the  Turks    was  found  but  a  few  remains  of  urns.    In  a 
<:he  archbishop  used  to  hold  every  Monday  a    marsh  on  the  coast  are  still  perceived  the  foun- 
(ind  of  council  with  the  Christian  magistrates  of    dations  of  ancient  marble  monuments,  probably 
the  city,  to  receive  complaints  and  adjust  difier-    some  of  those  raised  to  testify  the  gratitude  of 
ences ;  the  heads  of  families  also  were  accus-    the  republic.    The  village  of  Marathon  contains 
tomed  to  choose  every  year  four  archons  to  watch    about  200  inhabitants,  whose  cottages  are  sor- 
over  the  public  wel&re,  and  these  magistrates    rounded  with  gardens  full  of  apricot  trees,  vines, 
sat  every  day  to  hear  causes,  and  to  prevent  thero    and  olives.    The  only  remnant  of  antiquity  about 
from  being  carried  before  the  cadi.    It  is  true,    it  is  an  ancient  basin  which  receives  the  vraters 
that  Turkish  despotism  very  much  paralysed  the    of  a  neighbouring  fountain.     The  desert  moun- 
influence  of  this  institution,  yet  tne  Athenian    tains  near  it  are  sometimes  infested  by  jackals, 
archons  did  all  in  their  power  to  conceal  any    wolves,  and  foxes.    A  little  farther,  on  the  strait 
fault  from  the  knowledge  of  the  voivode,  and  if  he    of  Euripus,  are  the  remains  of  the  temple  of 
should  get  information  of  it,  they  endeavoured  to    Themis,  formerly  in  the  ancient  port  of  Rbaro- 
obtain  permission  to  inflict  punishment  thero-    nus.    This  little  temple  was  built  of  blocks  of 
selves,  to  moderate  the  fines,  and,  if  possible,    stone,  rudely  sculptured    after  the  cyclopean 
hinder  the  matter  from  becoming  public.    There    manner.    In  the  interior  a  mutilated  statue  of 
were  also  attorneys  to  defend  the  national,  before    the  goddess  has  been  found,  which  is  very  an- 
the  Turkish  authorities,  and  each  district  of  the    cient,  dating  its  mutilation  probably  from  the 
city  had  its  epitropos,  a  magistrate  chosen  annu-    time  of  the  Persian  invasion.    Near  this  temple 
ally  by  the  citizens,  for  th^  assessment  of  taxes,    are  the  ruins  of  that  of  Nemesis,  which  has  this  sin- 
contributions,  and  exactions.  gularity,  that  the  mouldings  of  the  cornice  are 
From  mount  Anchesmus.  and  mount  Hymet-    painted   red,  and  this  painting  has  preserved 
tus,  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  a    from  decomposition  every  place  it  has  touched, 
most  delightful  prospect  is  afforded  of  the  coun-    This  temple  was  of  Pentelican  marble,  and  its 
try  of  Attica.    The  way  to  Hymettus  lies  across    statue  of   Parian,  a  master-piece  of  Phidias, 
the  Ilyssus,  and  over  a  plain    covered  witli    may  perhaps  lie  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the 
myrtles ;  among  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the    buildmg,  which  seem  to  have  been  overthrown 
mountain  is  situated  the  poor  convent  of  Siriani.    by   some   violent  convulsion  of  nature.     The 
The  miserable  caloyers  boast  of  being  possessed    ancient  walls  of  Rhamnus  are  still  visible,  espe> 
of  a  miraculous  fountain,  an  infallible  preven-    cially  on  the  land  side,  where  they  are  covered 
tive  of  barrenness  and  all  manner  of  diseases,  at    by  the  thick  foliage  of  the  mastichs.    There  is 
which,  as  they  say,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  to    to  be  observed  here  the  bottom  of  a  marble 
drink,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  the  form  of  a    chair,  which  might  be  either  a  votive  offering,  or 
dove.     The  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  below    the  seat  of  honor  for  the  magistrates  of  tlie 
Hymettus,  were  exhausted  by  the  ancients,  and,    city.     On  the  same  coast  was  situated  the  an- 
to  a  considerable  distance  west  of  Thorica,  are    cient  port  of  Thorica,  which  served  to  protect  the 
perceived  empty  shafts  and  masses  of  scoria,    working  of  the  silver  mines ;  the  remains  of  a 
Though  the  mines  were  worked  in  the  centre  of    portico  of  fourteen  columns  of  the  Doric  order 
the  range  of  hills,  the  smelting  seems  to  have    still  exist,  but  the  city  has  disappeared.    The 
<aken  place  on  the  coast,  probably  for  the  sake    modem  |x>rt  of  Rafty  has  probably  drawn  oft 
of  procuring  fuel  the  more  easily,  which  would    what  remained  of  its   population.      On   Cape 
soon  fail  in  the  populous  districts  of  the  interior    Sunium,  now  Colonna,  where  Plato  ravished  his 
of  Attica.    The  quarries  of  marble  are  equally    disciples  with  his  mild  eloquence,  and  which  is 
discernible,  which    the  Athenians  worked  on    now  uncultivated   and   desert,  are  still  found 
mount  Pentelicus  ;  a  monastery  situated  on  this    some  of  the  pillars  of  the  fine  temple  of  Miner- 
mountain  still  bears  the  name  of  Pendeli.    Tliis    va,  which  are  of  extraordinary  length.     Here 
is  one  of  the  best  situated,  and   most  richly    the  peasants  on  digging  the  earth,  frequently  find 
endowed  monasteries  in  Greece ;  seated  on  the    pieces  of  the  silver-bearing  lead, 
declivity  of  the   mountain,  below  the  marble-       From  Athens  a  sacred  road  led  to  Eleusis, 
quarries,  and  surrounded  by  thickets  of  poplars,    whose  mysterious  worship  attracted  the  Greeks  ; 
laurels,  myrtles,  pines,  olives,  and  mastich  trees,    some  traces  of  this  place  are  yet  to  be  discerned, 
it  possesses  olive-yards  and  apiaries  of  consider-    as  well  as  some  ruins,  of  the  monuments  whic^ 
able  extent;  it  produces  honey  nearly  equal  to    bordered  it    On  the  remains  of  the  temple  of 
that  of  Hymettus,  of  which  it  used  to  send  a    Apollo,  the  last  columns  of  which  have  been 
quantity  annually  to  Constantinople ;  it  paid  no    carried   away  by  lord   Elgin,  is  situated  the 
taxes  and  enjoyed  great  privileges.                         convent  of   Daphne  or  the  Laurels,  with   a 
Below   Pentelicus  lies   the  famous  plain  of    church,  surmounted  by  a  dome  that  contains 
Marathon,  shut  in  between  two  ridges  of  hills    some  fragments  of  antiquity.    From  thenee  we 
and  watered  by  a  little  river  from  mount  Par-    pass  the  ruins  of  the   temple  of  Venus,   and 
aassus,  which  runs  through  it.    Tliis  plam  opens    near    to   them    the   little   lakes    called   Boetl^ 
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which  separated  Attica  ffom  Bleusis ;  then  the  mettus,  Anchesmus,  and  Pentelicus ;  and  on  th* 

stie  of  the  paved  court  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  other  the  undulations  of  the  Corydalean,£galeao. 

said  to  be  the  first  place  where  grain  was  threshed  and  Parnassian  chains.    This  terrestrial  paradise 

to   deposit  it  in  granaries,  a  mark  of  the  ct-  owes  its  beauty  and  fertility  to  the  Cephisus» 

vilisatjon  of  the  inhabitants,  which  owed  its  com*  which  laves  it  with  its  inexhaustible  waters,  £ui* 

mencement  to  Eleusis.     The  temple  of  Eleusis  ned  by  the  softest  breezes :   but  the  traveller 

has  been  «o  completely  destroyed  that  for  a  long  should  take  heed ;  these  balmy  breezes  breathe 

time  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  its  plan ;  a  death,  and  a  night  passed  within  the  precincts  of 

society  of  English  travellers  have,  however,  dis-  the  ancient  academy  may  be  his  lasL' 
covered  the  propylenm  which  served  for  an  en-        Passing  from  Eleusis  through  the  defile  of  Ci* 

trance  to  it,  and  which  appeared  to  be  like  those  theron  we  see  near  a  torrent  the  walls  and  tow- 

of  Athens.    In- the  court,  which  succeeded  to  ers  of  an  ancient  fort,  probably  that  of  .£neus; 

these,  they  thought  diey  found  some  traces  of  a  little  farther  to  the  north  the  walls,  nine  feet 

the  chariots,  in  which  the  priests  used  to  cause  thick,  and  some  remains  of  the  towers  of  the  an- 

those  that  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  to  be  cient  city  of  Eleutheria,  called  now  Gifb  Castro, 

rolled  along ;  to  this  succeeded  a  second  vesti'  a  fort  of  the  Egyptians  or  Bohemians.     Here  a 

bule,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  the  front  of  great  tower  of  an  irregularly  polygonal  form,  on 

the  temple,  supported  by  twelve  columns.    The  the  most  elevated  spot,  commanded  the  defile, 

level  of  the  mterioi  appears  lower  than  that  The  convent  of  Meletius  also  resembles  a  fort ; 

cf  the  portico,  which  makes  it  probable  that  it  has  an  iron  door,  and  the  walls  are  thick  and 

there  was  another  flooring,  below  which  they  put  pierced  with  loop-holes,  that  serve  to  give  light 

in  motion  the  machine  with  which  they  used  to  to  the  cells  of  the  monks,  of  whom  there  are 

astonish  and  bewilder  the  initiated.  "Ae  bust  of  about  ten,  who  in  case  of  attack  become  soldiers, 

the  colossal  statue  of  Ceres  was  still  lying  on  the  and  defend  themselves  against  robbers.     The 

ground  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  the  church  within  the  enclosure  is  ornamented  with 

people  of  the  village,  though  Christians,  attached  pillars  of  red  marble  from  the  ruins  of  Eleuthe- 

superstitious  ideas  to  it,  pretending  that  it  pro-  ria,  where  once  stood  a  temple  dedicated  to 

cured  them  good  harvests :  it  is  now  deposited  Bacchus.    Situated  in  the  gulf  of  Athens  are  two 

in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Antique  remains  islands,  famous  in  ancient  days ;  one  is  Salamis, 

are  dispersed  through  the  village  of  Lefchimo,  the  kingdom  of  Ajax,  celebrated  for  the  greatest 

which  occupies  the  site  of  Eleusis ;  it  ia  inhabited  struggles  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians :  it  is 

by  about  forty  families  of  Albanians,  who  live  by  now  called  Colouri.    The  whole  population  is 

agriculture,  to  which  the  fertility  of  the  plain  in-  included  in  two  villages  inhabited  Isy  500  Schy« 

vites  them.  The  ancient  city  was  buih  partly  on  petars  or  Albanians,  who  cultivate  Uie  vine  and 

the  coast,  where  there  was  a  port,  and  partly  on  the  olive,  and  make  turpentine.    In  the  fine  sea^* 

the  declivity  of  the  hill ;  and  there  are  some  re*  son  they  employ  themselves  in  taking,  on  the 

mains  of  an  aqueduct,  which  supplied  it  with  coast,  the  octopodes,  with  pikes  attached  to  poles 

spring  water,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  some  frag-  thirty-six  feet  long ;  they  also  use  the  euphorbium 

ments  of  tombs.  soaked  and  ground,  which  they  put  under  the 

Two  ancient  wajrs,  one  passing  by  Marathon  Stones  in  the  water,  to  stupify  the  fishes.    The 

and  the  other  leading  directly  to  Thebes,  conduct  convent  of  Phanomeri,  fortified  like  a  castle  ot 

the  traveller  from  the  capital  of  Attica  into  Boeo-  the  middle  ages,  is  situated  opposite  the  coast  ot 

tia,  crossing  the  Athenian  Cephisus,  that  rolls  its  Megara,  supporting  by  its  olive-yards  about  fifty 

waters  through  a  countiy  covered  with- verdure,  monks,  who  reside  in  it.   The  church  is  adorned 

flowers,  and  fruit  trees.  Near  this  river  is  the  an-  with  columns  of  marble  and  granite.    In  the  se* 

cient  Colonna,  celebrated  by  the  misfortunes  of  venteenth  century  the  inhabitants  of  Colouri  left 

CEdipus  and  the  verses  of  Sophocles,  of  which  their  cabins  at  the  appearance  of  a  strange  vessel^ 

Mr.  Smart  Hughes  gives  the  allowing  glowing  and  fled  to  caverns  to  shelter  themselves  from 

account : — '  All  the  expressions  used  by  Sophocles  pirates ;  there  are  1 00  of  these  caverns,  in  one  ot 

to  describe  the  beauties  of  this  enchanting  place  which,  probably,  Euripides  composed  his  trage- 

are  still  applicable  to  it :  the  saffron,  the  nar^  dies.    Psyttalia,  now  a  mere  rock  between  Sada-* 

cissus,  and  a  thousand  other  flowers  mingle  their  mis  and  the  coast  of  Attica,  is  the  ancient  ^gina, 

perfumes  to  embalm  the  atmosphere ;  the  young  once  one  of  the  richest  and  most  famous  places 

shoots  of  those  ancient  olives  on  which  Jupiter  in  Greece,  where  the  first  Greek  money  was 

fixed  his  vratchful  eye  still  extend  their  great  coined,  and  its  fine  China  ware  and  bronze  works 

branches,  and  form  an  arch  impenetrable  by  the  were  esteemed  throughout  the  country :   it  was 

rays  of  the  sun.    At  the  commencement  of  the  celebrated  for  its  trade,  and  for  a  magnificent 

fine  season  the  thickets  lesound  with  the  song  of  temple  of  Jupiter  of  which  there  are  some  strik- 

the  nightingale ;  and  in  autumn  the  vines,  train-  ing  remains.    The  principal  front  had  figures  on 

ed  round  the  cottages  and  country  houses,  are  it,  which  were  discoverea  in  the  trenches,  and, 

loaded  with  purple  grapes :   the  peaches,  and  after  being  repaired  by  Thorwaldsen  at  Rome, 

especially  the  figs,  are  here  of  an  exquisite  fla-  were  deposited  in  the  museum  of  antiquities  at 

Tor.    At  the  time  when  I  traversed  on  foot  this  Munich.  They  represent,  as  some  suppose,  war- 

delightfiil  country,  the  golden  yellow  of  the  riors  of  different  nations  on  each  side  of  a  figure 

quinces,  which  loaded  the  branches,  formed  an  of  Minerva;  on  the  one  side  are  Patrodes  lying 

agreeable  contrast  vtrith  the  deep  red  of  the  pome-  on  the  ground,  Ajax  protecting  him,  Teucer  the 

granates  just  bursting  their  shells :    across  the  archer,  and  Ajax  the  son  of  Oileus,  both  on  their 

proves  on  the  one  side  were  seen  the  Acropolis  of  knees,  with  a  wounded  soldier ;  and  on  the  othei 

Athens  with  its  temple  of  Minerva,  mounts  Hy-  Hippothous,  who  is  attempting  to  draw  the  fiillen 
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Greek  towards  the  Trojans,  Hector  fighting,  Pa-  here  contains  several  fragments  of  ancient  monu- 
ris  and  ^neas  both  on  their  knees,  and  a  ments,  with  insdriptions ;  and  what  renders  this 
wounded  Trojan.  There  is  a  stiffness,  however,  spot  remarkable  is,  that  at  Orchomenes  Sylla 
in  the  draperies ;  the  same  countenance  and  in-  gained  a  battle  which  paved  the  way  to  his  die- 
significant  expression  is  observable  in  all  the  tatorship.  Not  far  distant,  the  village  of  Capiana 
heroes ;  and  the  figure  of  Minerva,  covered  from  indicates  the  site  of  the  ancient  Chsronea,  where 
head  to  feet,  resembles  an  idol  cut  in  wood.  The  are  seen  on  a  height  some  ruins,  probably  those 
hair  of  dl  the  warriors  is  arranged  in  pointed  of  the  Acropolis,  and  seats  cut  in  tne  rock,  which 
meshes,  resembling  perukes ;  tlie  figures  are  mark  the  situation  of  an  ancient  theatre.  This 
painted  blue  and  xed,  and  it  would  seem  that  city  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Helicon,  now  re- 
their  armour  was  metal.  In  the  same  trenches  placed  by  Cranizza,  in  which  is  an  old  square 
also  was  found  an  enormous  ivoiy  eye,  proba-  tower  whose  massive  construction  may  be  assign- 
bly  belonging  to  the  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  ed  to  very  early  times. 

The  Venetians  had  a  fortress  here,  which  over-  Helicon  does  not  present  the  pleasing  or  sub- 
looked  a  town  of  about  800  houses.    In  the  se-  lime  aspect  we  might  expect  firom  a  mount  con- 
venteenth  century  the  partridges  were  so  nume-  secrated  by  the  poets;  it  has,  however, charming 
rous  that  the  magistrates  used  to  oblige  the  valleys,  covered  with  com  fields  and  orchards, 
inhabitants  to  go  in  the  spring  to  look  for  their  over  which  poplars  and  plane  trees  rise  on  all 
nests  and  destroy  their  eggs.'  At  present  this  sides.    The  muses'  wood  has  become  solitary; 
island  exports  only  almonds;  but  its  population,  Hippocrene  exists  no  longer ;  it  is  perhaps  dried 
consisting  mostly  of  Albanians,  has  increased  to  up ;  the  Permessus  rolls  its  waters  to  the  Copaia 
about  2000.  without  inspiring  any  Pindar,  or  any  moaem 
Boeotia,  though  little  visited  by  travellers,  and  Hesiod ;  and  the  celebrated  Thebes,  the  centre  of 
containing  now  no  considerable  city,  still  presents  the  confederated  cities  of  this  province,  is  now  no 
roost  charming  scenery  and  a  multitude  of  once  more  than  a  small  town  within  the  limits  of  the 
celebrated  places :  it  is  a  country  abounding  as  ancient  Cadmeion  or  citadel ;  its  poor  remains 
formerly  in  grain ;  and,  should  Athens  recover  its  scarcely  afford  any  idea  of  its  former  state.    It  is 
numerous  population,  would  be  able  again  to  the  see  of  an  archbishop ;  but  it  no  longer  pofr- 
supply  it.    Alount  Cytheron  separates  it  from  sesses  the  silk  manufiictories  and  dye-houses  e^ 
Attica ;  Helicon  and  Parnassus  lift  their  lofty  tablished  there  by  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages  ; 
summits  over  its  western  boundaries;  and  several  nor  that  of  pipes,  which  existed  in  the  seventeenth 
other  chains  covered  with  pines,  mastichs,  wild  century,  the  materials  of  which  were  brought 
olives,  and  evergreen  oaks,  traverse  the  interior,  from  a  quarry  of  earth  peculiar  to  this  country, 
boidered  by  plains  of  rice,  cotton,  dourah,  and  The  town  of  Lebadea,  now  called  Livadia,  is  the 
wheat,  and  also  some  fine  pasture  ground.    The  chief  place  in  Bceotia ;  it  is  situated  at  the  en- 
largest  of  these  plains,  enclosed  between  ridges  trance  of  a  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows 
of  hills  and  feeding  flocks  of  fine  black  sheep,  the  river  Hercyna.     It  is  the  residence  of  a  voi- 
are  watered  by  rivulets  that  flow  from  the  heights  vode  and  an  archbishop,  the  centre  of  a  consider- 
around  them.     The  Asopus  runs  directly  to  the  able  trade,  and  presents  a  more  prosperous  ai»- 
sea :  but  the  Ccphisus  falls  into  the  lake  Copals,  pearance  l^an  the  other  cities  of  the  country :  a 
already  described.     Steep  rocks,  covered  with  castle  built  on  a  rock,  but  now  dismantled,  pro- 
wood,  border  the  gulph  of  Potsomathi,  where  tects  it.    At  the  fool  of  the  rock  they  show  a 
stands  the  village  of  Mertino,  in  the  neighbour-  cavity,  which  they  say  was  the  cave  of  Trophonius; 
hood  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  but  it  is  not  deep,  and  probably  was  the  sub- 
perhaps  that  of  Larymna,  among  which  there  is  terraneous  chamber  where  the  image  of  the  god 
no  public  edifice  or  any  monument  of  sculpture;  was  deposited;   it  is  in   fieict  only  twelve  feet 
the  port,  however,  is  yet  to  be  observed.  On  the  square ;  in  the  upper  part  is  discoverable  a  co- 
other  side  of  the  Copais  we  find  some  remains  lored  border,  similar  to  what  is  found  in  other 
of  the  city  of  Orchomenes,  called  in  the  time  of  ancient  Greek  monuments.     A  grotto  on  the 
Homer  the  Athens  of  Boeotia :   it  stands  just  other  side  of  the  mountaiui  now  converted  into 
above  the  village  of  Scripou,  which  is  inhabited  a  Greek  chapel,  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
by  about  400  peasants.   Here  are  to  be  seen  the  famous  cave,  where  they  terrified  with  spectacles 
foundations  of^  the  walls  of  the  ancient  acropo-  and  illusions  those  who  came  to  consult  the 
lis,  well  built,  though  without  cement;  and  the  oracle.    The  springs  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne 
paths,  cut  in  the  rock,  which  led  to  the  city  are  still  flow  in  the  same  country,  and  mingle  their 
still  visible.    The  most  curious  part  of  the  ruins  waters  with  those  of  the  Hercyna. 
is  what  Pausanias  calls  the  Treasury  of  Minyas,  The  defile  of  Cytheron  is  defended  by  an  old 
of  an  age,  according  to  Greek  authors,  before  fort;  to  the  north  ofit  stretches  the  plain  watered 
that  of  Hercules,  which  they  fix  1 350  years  be-  by  the  Asopus,  where  the  Greeks  obtained  the 
fore  the  Christian  era.    It  consists  of  two  walls,  famous  victory  of  Platea.    The  foundations  of 
on  each  of  which  is  laid  a  large  block  of  marble,  this  city  are  yet  visible ;  at  the  foot  of  Cythsrooy 
and  the  entrance  was  probably  closed  by  one  consisting  of  thick  vralls,  flanked  with  towers  ; 
side  of  the  rock.    Some  curious  inscriptions  are  on  the  probable  site  of  the  Acropolis  are  some 
found  at  Orchomenes ;  on  the  pillars  of  the  tem-  broken  columns  and  unformed  masses  of  masoo* 
pie  of  the  Graces  is  to  be  seen  a  long  list  of  mu-  ry,  and,  below  its  walls,  a  few  sarcophagi  cut  in 
sicians,  actors^  and  declaimers ;  another  inscrip-  the  rock,  but  now  broken.    A  poor  viUage,  in* 
tion  contains  a  contract,  by  which  the  right  of  habited  by  150  peasants,  occupies  the  situation  of 
pasture  was  preserved  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  this  once  fiimous  city;  it  bears  the  name  of  Cocla. 
neighbourhood.     A  small  convent  established  Near  the  defile  stands  also. the  village  of  CaUv». 
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In  the  plain,  between  Leuctra  and  Platea,  are  in  the  fortifications.    Few  ancient  cities  have 
•      two  hillocks,  under  which  probably  were  buried  left  ruins  in  such  good  preserration  as  Eretria; 
roe  Greeks  who  perished  m  the  nd  contest  be-  its  limits  are  marked  by  well-constructed  waUs, 
tween  the  Thebans  and  Spartans.    A  hamlet  of  the  citadel,  the  plans  of  the  houses,  and  that  of 
the    name  of  Lef  ka,    consisting  only  of  five  the  theatre,  the  proscenium  of  which  is  almost 
houses,  is  all  that  remains  of  Leuctra;  but  ano-  the  only  part  standing.  The  interior  of  the  island 
ther  called  Eremo-Castro,  on  the  heights  to  the  is  but  little  known.     On  approaching  it  from 
north,  contains  some  ancient  inscriptions.    On  the  isle  of  Andros,  the  first  objects  that  strike  the 
the  eastern  coast  of  Bceotia  we  find  Orope  occu-  eye  are  the  steep  and  pointed  rocks  of  Cape  d'Oro, 
pying  its  ancient  site ;  its  name  is  upon  three  formerly  Caphareus ;  the  islets  and  shoals  round 
or  four  marbles  preserved  at  Scamino,  supposed  this  cape  are  still  as  dangerous  as  when  the  Gre- 
to  be  the  ancient  Tanagria.    Farther  on,  at  the  cian  fleet  was  wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  Aulis, 
outlet  of  the  strait  of  Euripus,  an  area  strewed  on  its  return  from  Troy.    Violent  tempests  con- 
witb  ruins  appears  to  have  been  the  situation  of  tinually  prevail  round  this  promontory,  and  what 
Anthedon ;  near  it  we  discern  the  remains  of  the  aggravates  the  misfortune,  in  case  of  shipwreck, 
two  moles,  which  in  the  form  of  a  cresent  enclosed  is,  that   the  villages    of  mount   Ocha  in   the 
the  harbour,  now  abandoned ;  we  perceive  also  neighbourhood  are  inhabited  by  ferocious  Alba- 
some  vestiges  of  the  city  and  port  ot  Aulis,  where  nians,  who,  not  content  with  dragging  away  the 
the  fleet  of  the  Greeks  under  the  command  of  wrecks  of  the  vessels,  often  murder  the  crews. 
Agamemnon  anchored ;  and  of  the  city  of  De-  These  Schypetars,  at  first  Christians,  have  become 
hum,  where  the  foundations  of  a  theatre  are  still  Mahommeoans,  although  they  have  no  religion 
visible.  except  a  few  superstitious  opinions;  their  wives 
The  island  of  Eubcea,  now  Negropont,  extends  still  practise  the  Christian  worship.    Their  ordi- 
opposite  to  Bceotia  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Attica,  nary  occupation  is  the  care  of  their  flocks ;  they 
and  approaches  so  near  the  Bceotian  territory,  are  called  Acrianides  or  Barmades.    The  ancient 
that  Cnalcis,  its  principal  city,  almost  touches  Carystos,  out  of  which  the  Italians  made  a  mo* 
the  continent.    Tne  strait  of  Euripus  is  scarcely  dem  city,  under  the  name  of  Castel-Rosso,  still 
more  than  a  canal;  the  ancients  threw  a  bridge  contains  1600  Turkish ftunilies and  1400 Greeks, 
over  it,  probably  in  the  same  place  as  that  which  The  inhabitants  choose   their  voivode,  always 
now  passes  from  Bceotia  into  Eubcea ;  it  consists  from  the  Turks,  because  these  are  most  numer- 
of  two  arches,  below  which  are  some  mills,  and  ous ;    they  also  garrison  the  citadel.      Beyond 
several  towers  defend  its  extremities.  This  island  Carystos  are  seen  on  the  declivity  of  mount  Ocha, 
is  crossed  through  its  whole  length  by  mountains,  now  St  Elie,  the  quarries,  ftom  which  the  an- 
whose  tops  are  entirely  bare,  and  their  height  cients  extracted  the  beautiful  columns  of  cipolian 
diminishes  as  they  approach  the  coasts.    The  marble,  of  which  some  now  adorn  the  edifices  of 
valleys  between  them  are  covered  with  a  soil,  in  Rome.  Entire  pillars  are  still  found  here,  which, 
which,  under  a  very  soft  climate,  com,  vines,  and  after  being  cut,  have  been  abandoned  in  conse- 
olives,  flourish  in  great  abundance.    The  pastur-  quence  of  some  alteration  in  the  state  of  Greece, 
age  of  Eubceahas  been  renowned  in  antiquity,  as  Near  the  summit  of  the  .mountain  the  marble 
well  as  its  baths,  and  its  two  springs,  one  of  gives  place  to  gneiss.    Walnut  trees  are  seen 
which,  it  was  pretended,  whitened  the  wool  of  the  growing  in  it,  and  at  this  height  an  English  tra- 
sheep  that  drank  of  it,  while  the  other  dyed  it  veller  discovered  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  sin- 
black.    The  ancients  reported  strange  things  of  gular  construction,  that  seems  to  have  been  un- 
this  strait  and  did  not  even  agree  among  thepA-  known  to  Pausanias.    It  was  built  of  great  pieces 
selves;  some  stating  the  flux  and  reflux  at  seven  of  freestone,  on  which  were  laid  large  flat  stones 
times,  and  others,  as  Seneca,  at  fourteen  times  in  vrith  the  entrance  narrowed  towards  the  top,  like 
twenty-four  hours.    A  modern  observer,  iather  those  of  the  Egyptian  temples.    The  north  of 
Babio,  observed  only  the  common  ebbing  and  the  island  is  less  known  than  the  south,  being 
flowing  of  other  seas,  except  on  certain  days,  inhabited  by  a  barbarous  race,  on   whom  the 
particularly  during  the  first  and  last  quarters  of  Turks  themselves  have  not  been  able  to  impose 
the  moon,  when  the  sea  flowed  irregularly ;  du-  their  yoke. 

ring  tbe  eleven  days  of  the  month,  in  which  the  Thessaly  is  separated  by  natural  limits  from 

water  fluctuates,  it  changes  its  motion  more  than  the  rest  of  Greece ;  the  sea  washes  its  eastern 

ten  times  a  day,  the  wheels  of  the  mills  on  it  coast,  Olympus  closes  it  in  on  the  north,  the 

turning  as  often  in  contrary  directions.     Having  chain  of  Pinaus  towards  the  west,  mount  (Eta  on 

stopped  an  hour  and  a  half  at  one  of  these  mills,  the  south,  and  it  is  still  further  enclosed  by 

he  saw  the  course  of  the  current  change  three  mounts   Pelion  and  Ossa ;  all  of  them  poetic 

times.      During  the  rest  of  the  month  the  sea  boundaries.      Different   ramifications  of  these 

rises  twice  a  day  to  the  height  of  one  foot.  mountains  run  out  towards  the  interior,  covered 

The  modem  name,  Negropont,  was  given  to  with  pastures  and  separating  the  charming  valleys 

this   island  by  tbe  Venetians,  who  held  it  for  a  through  which  winds  the  Peneus,  descending 

long  t«me,  and  built  and  fortified  the  city  of  from  mount  Pindus  and  receiving  a  number  of 

Negropont  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Chalcis,  tributary  streams,  some  of  which  fiiU  in  cascades; 

where  the  diet  of  the  confederated  cities  of  the  after  passing  the  delightful  valley  of  Tempe,  this 

island  sat,  and  where  the  celebrated  copper  ma-  river  finds  its  outlet  at  the  gulf  of  Therma.     The 

nufaictories  flourished.    This  city  is  built  with  sun  darts  its  rays  on  this  enclosed  basin,  and  the 

narrovr  and  dark  streets,  and  surrounded  with  heat  would  be  intolerable  were  it  not  for  the 

ramparts;  the  suburbs  are  inhabited  by  Greeks  refreshing  breezes  from  the  mountain    chains, 

and  Jctfvs,  while  the  Turks  occupy  the  part  with- '  which  give  birth  to  numerous  springs  of  cooling 
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^ntatf  spd  iindj  fimiti.    'InfttctDreMiieTiefni  Were  not  many  boaatcdhcroctrftBtiyntyflf  dw 

and  enrfmnting  landKapeSy'  says  DodweU«  *  it  Teiy  same  deaoiption  ? 
surpasses  Italy,  and  indeed  ereiy  countiy  in  the        On  the  aoathern  side  the  entianee  of  Ibenly 

worid ;  lively  and  clear  colon  bogfaten  the  effect  is  most  imposing  ;  the  defile  of  Thennopjle, 

of  the  soft  undulations  of  the  distant  mountains ;  which  crosses  the  chain  of  mount  (Eti;  is  the 

DO  vapor  interposes,  as  in  Italy,  between  the  only  grand  route  leading  lo  it  from  Phods: 

landscape  and  tne  eye  of  the  spectator;  and  the  there  are  two  mountain  tracts  which  are  not 

limits  of  the  hills,  which  bound  the  horizon,  are  practicable,  especially  for  armies.    Ihe  punge 

fine  and  distinct,  without  that  sharpness  which  of  Thermopylae  has  always  been  import  int 

offends  the  painter.*    The  plains  are  covered  the  defence  of  Greece,  and  it  has  been  secured 

with  fine  com  fields,  plantations  of  olives,  mul-  by  walls  and  ramparts  against  the  Ganh,  the 

berry  and  walnut  trees,  surrounded  with  vines,  Romans,  the  Huns,  and  ttie  Turks.    In  the  age 

fruittrees, cotton, tobacco, or odoriforous flowers;  of  patriotism,  a  diosen  band  of  citinns  bs 

while  cypresses  and  majestic  plane  trees  decorate  formed  its  chief  defence  against  an  iofsdiDg 

the  scene.    The  declivities  ot  the  mountains  for-  army.    On  the  right  hand  ^  the  road  is  a  hiil 

nish  excellent  wood  for  building,  feed  a  multi-  on  which  a  guard-house  has  been  built  in  modem 

tude  of  game,  and  afford  pasture  to  the  Walachian  times,  where,  it  is  said,  that  Leonidas  and  his 

flocks,  which  regularly  descend  every  autumn,  brave  Spartans  were  interred.     Every  place  oo 

after  the  foil  of  snow  on  the  Pindus,  to  enjoy  this  sacred  spot  is  interesting ;  but  unfenonateljr 

during  the  winter  the  refreshing  grass  and  mild  the  marshes,  which  have  been  formed  oo  the 

climate  of  the  interior.     The  WaXach  shepherds  coast,  have  buried,  it  is  feared,  many  preciom 

go  about  the  middle  of  November,  with  their  remains  of  antiquity  under  their  mshei.   The 

fomilies  and  flocks,  to  fold  in  the  {^reat  valley  of  defile,  however,  still  remains,  and  the  vann 

the  Peneus,  and  wait  the  return  of  the  fine  season,  springs  which  gave  it  its  name ;  while  of  the  six 

These  nomades,  habituated  to  live  in  the  open  rivers  described  by  the  ancients  only  three  are 

air,  and  clothed  in  plaids,  made  of  goats'  hair,  to  be  found :  the  Boagnus,  the  Aaopos,  and  the 

fix  their  tents,  of  the  same  material,  under  the  Sperchius.   Over  the  last,  through  the  narroweit 

green  oaks,  and  as  much  as  possible  near  the  part  of  the  defile,  is  the  way  to  the  springs,  the 

rivulets  and  woods.    There  is  nothing  poetic  in  principal  of  which,  of  a  sulphureous  qoality, 

their  manner  of  living ;  they  are  half  savages,  out  very  clear,  issues,  bubbling  out  of  the  foot 

with  a  fierce  and  martial  air :  wandering  over  of  a  rock,  and  its  passage  covers  the  reeds  with 

mountains  infested  with  wolves,  and  eipooed  to  a  calcareous  crust.     Near  their  source  these 

the  depredatioits  of  Albanian  robbers,  tney  arm  waters  form  rivulets  which  flow  into  the  sea. 

themselves  to  defend  their  flocks,  and  we  need  The  ancients  had  baths  here,  and  an  altar  in  the 

only  to  see  them  muffled  up  in  their  capes,  and  neighbourhood  to  Hercules.    Here  are  to  be 

almost  immovably  fixed  to  one  spot,   casting  seen  the  reinains  of  the  fortifications  which  for. 

ferocious  looks  over  their  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  merly  defended  the  pass ;   and,  near  the  sooice 

and  horses,  while  their  wives  are  groaning  under  of  the  Asopus,  the  situation  of  the  ancient  He> 

the  fotiguing  labors  to  which  they  are  doomed,  raclea  is  still  visible.    The  precipitous  rocb  of 

to  perceive  at  once  that  it  is  not  among  them  we  the  (Eta,  crowned  with  planes,  oaks,  pines,  and 

must  expect  to  find  the  beau-ideal  of  rural  life,  other  trees  and  shrubs,  and  fturowed  by  the 

When  the  rivers  of  Lower  Thessaly  overflow  their  torrents  which  descend  from  it,  render  this  loene 

banks,  they  raise  their  black  tents,  to  go  and  ve^  picturesque. 

seek  pasture  elsewhere.  Sometimes  they  have  Issuing  ftx>m  the  defile,  and  passing  through 
the  misfortune  to  lose  a  great  part  of  their  flocks  fields  of  rice,  tobacco,  uid  cotton,  we  reach  in  a 
by  fomine  or  different  disorders.  They  sell  their  few  hours  the  town  of  Zeitoun,  the  ancient  Sa- 
butter  and  cheese  and  wool,  pay  the  capitation  mia,  which  is  still  overlooked  by  some  nios  of 
tax  to  the  Turks,  and,  when  tne  snow  begins  to  the  Acropolis.  The  exhalations  from  the  maishes 
disappear  on  mount  Pindus,  leave  the  plains,  to  and  rice  grounds  render  the  climate  of  this  pbcf 
gain  their  old  abode  on  the  heights.  Although  unwholesome,  which  is  evident  from  the  pallid 
of  a  rough  character,  approaching  to  barbarism,  complexion  of  the  inhabitants:  they  are  about  9000 
this  pastoral  race  has  some  estimable  qualities :  in  number,  mostly  Greeks.  Yet  Zeitoun  occn- 
they  are  commended  for  frankness,  which  ap-  pies  a  high  situation,  commanding^  a  beautiful 
pears  to  advantage  in  contrast  with  the  general  prospect ;  on  the  one  hand  of  the  sea  and  the 
dissimulation  of  Sie  Greeks.  If  we  seek  inThes-  island  of  Enboea,  and  on  the  other  of  thepai- 
saly  for  the  descendants  of  the  centaurs,  who  sage  of  Thermopyle,  to  the  foot  of  the  (£t>. 
passed  for  supernatural  beings  by  subduing  the  Zeitoun  has  a  bishopric ;  its  pcHt  is  at  the  ril- 
norse,  and  those  unconquerable  tribes  who  lage  of  Stilidi,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  aodeot 
amused  themselves  by  fighting  with  bulls,  we  Phaleria ;  it  has  also  another  port,  the  village  of 
shall  still  find  men  who  justify  this  illustrious  Agia-Marina.  There  are  two  ways  from  this 
origin,  by  the  efforts  they  are  making  to  vindicate  town  to  the  capital  of  Thessaly ;  one  by  Pharsalia, 
the  liberty  of  their  ancestors.  The  names  of  the  other  by  ue  coast  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  The 
Boukavalas  and  Blackavas  are  celebrated  in  village  of  Eschinos,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea, 
Thessaly ;  and  if  it  should  be  objected,  that  our  is  near  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  the  ruins  and 
admiration  of  their  acts  of  patriotism  must  be  acropolisof  which  are  still  visible.  On  a  neigh- 
diminished  by  the  recollection,  that  they  are  but  bouring  height  are  seen  some  enormous  olire^ 
bandit-chiefs,  issuing  from  a  mountain  tribe  who  that  cover,  with  their  thick  foliage,  the  remaitf 
havewellmeritedthenameof  Clephta-Choria,  or  of  foundations  composed  of  massy  stones,  of 
the  village  of  robbers,  it  may  be  asked  in  reply,  a  temple  and  of  a  church,  which  had  replaced  it; 
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time  hftTiDg  here  put  an  end  (O  the  worship  Many  of  the  Zagorians  emigrate,  to  go  and  work 
both  of  Pagans  and  Christians^    Passing  from  in  other  places,  and  return  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
thence  we  enter  a  charming  country,  watered  their  industry.    The  principal  islands,  near  the 
by  numerous  streams,  and  planted  with  mul-  coast  of  Magnesia,  are  Skiathos  and  Scopelos ; 
berry,  orange,  and  fig-trees.    This  was  Phtio-  the  first  is  fertile,  but  badlv  cultivated,  abound- 
tis,  the  kingdom  of  Achilles.    It  is  not  quite  ing  in  vines,  fig-trees,  and  wild  olives ;  it  pro- 
certain  where  Larissa-Cremaste,  the  capital  of  duces  also  a  multitude  of  goats,  whose  flesn  is 
this  state,  was  situated ;  perhaps  its  ruins  may  be  highly  esteemed,  and  a  great  quantity  of  fish, 
found  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  between  Gradityha  Skiathos  had  two  cities  in  ancient  times,  besides 
and  Machaia.  villages;  now  there  is  only  one  village  and  a 
On  tunring  the  gulf  of  Pagasae,  Pelion  rises  hamlet,  and  the  miserable  cabins  form  a  striking 
to  view,  covered  with  groves  and  gardens :  this  contrast  with  the  richness  of  the  scenery  aroun<^ 
picturesque  amphitheatre    extends    across  the  in  which  various  trees  and  aromatic  plants, 
country  of   Magnesia,    terminated   by  mount  border  the  rocks  of  white  marble,  which  are  seen 
Tisea,  at  the  end  of  a  large  peninsula.    Vines,  in  the  uncultivated   plains.     In  the  church,  a 
olives,  mulberry,  and  every  kind  of  fruit  trees,  stone,  bearing  an  ancient  inscription,  serves  for 
adorn  the  foot  of  Pelion,  fine  planes  and  chest-  the  base  of  the  communion  table ;   the  papas 
nut  trees  cover  its  declivities,  and  the  villages  make  their  parishioners  believe,  that  it  has  some* 
appear  embosomed  in  forests;   orange,  citron,  thing  mysterious  about  it,  so  that  learned  travellers 
and  fig  trees  fill  the  gardens  of  the  peasants,  have  had  great  difiiculty  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  die 
who  live  by  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  oil,  by  inscription.    Scopelos  is  equally  fruitful,  out  still 
their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  by  the  game,  less    peopled ;    it    furnishes    excellent    wines, 
and  the  fish  on  their  coasts.    The  fruits  are  nei-  oranges,  citrons,  olives,  and  figs,  and  some  silk, 
ther  so  good,  nor  so  abundant,  on  the  east  as  on  Here  the  bishop  of  the  two  islands  resides ; 
the  west  of  the    mountain,  arising  probably  there  are  also  some  monasteries,a  dozen  churches, 
from  the  greater  humidity  of  the  soil,  occasioned  and  no  Turks :  it  is  independent, 
by  the  numerous  springs  which  run  down  it.        In  the  vray  from  Magnesia  to  the  capital  we 
Tne  Greek  peasants  in  Magnesia  manufacture  find  Velestin  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pher« ; 
cotton  yarn,  and  make  bonnets,  hoods,  and  other  Pagass  was  its  port,  on  the  gulf  of  that  name, 
garments.     The  town  of    Makrinitza,  at  the  In  the    suburbs  is  still  seen  the  fountain  of 
commencement  of  the  peninsula,  is  built  of  Hyperia ;  it  forms  a  little  lake  of  limpid  water, 
stone,  and  inhabited  by  about  1000  Greeks,  bordered   with   cypresses,  poplars,  planes,  and 
most  of  them  laborious  artizans,  who,  if  th^  olives,  the  verdure  of  which  forms  an  agreeable 
could  have  communicated  their  energy  to  all  contrast  with  the  handsome  houses,  and  the 
their  countrytnen,  would  long  since  have  rescued  white  minarets  of  the  mosques  around  it.    How- 
Greece  from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks.    In  the  ever  celebrated  it  was  in  the  verses  of  Homer, 
neighbourhood  stands  the  well-built  village  of  and  other  poets,  it  no  longer  preserves  any  of 
Volos,  or  Golos,  inhabited  by  Turks  and  Greeks,  the    ruins   of  its   ancient   monuments.     Near 
who  are  very  different  in  their  manners ;  the  Lake  Boebeis,  surrounded  with  its  waving  hills, 
houses  are  neat  and  lofty ;  the  streets  are  adorned  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  an  edifice,  which 
with    poplars,  walnut-treets,    cypresses,    and  appears  to  have  been  a  temple ;  but  the  cities  of 
planes,  on  which  are  a  multitude  of  birds,  mak-  BoBbe  and  Laceria  have  disappeared.    Armyro 
mg  the  air  resound  with  their  melodious  strains ;  is  now  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  oountry ; 
and,  in  fine,  those  charming  pavilions,  where  the  it  is  inhabited  by  Turks :  a  fiew  ruins  prove  thai 
Mussulmans  give  themselves  up  to  the  dolce  it  was  inhabited  in  very  early  times;  out  more 
fiimiente.     The  Greeks,  though  they  have  no  considerable  remains  are  foand  at  Aias,  where 
pavilions,  are  not  less  fond  of  pleasure,  but  they  there  are  stones  ten  feet  thick,  which  are  proba- 
are  the  pleasures  of  the  table.    At  the  distance  bly  of  high  antiquity.    A  broad  and  convenient 
of  a  league  from  Volos  is  a  dismantled  fort  oc-  road  lea£  to  Lanssa,  still  the  capital  of  Thes* 
cupied  by  the  Turks;  and  there  are  many  pretty  saly.    There  are  few  places  which  have  preserved 
villages  scattered  over  the  country,  in  delightful  their  pre-eminence  during  so  long  a  series  of 
situations,  among  which  are  DraJkia,  Portaria,  ages ;  we  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  any 
Saint  Laurent,    Saint  Georges,  and  Lechonia.  remains  of  antiquity  at  Larissa :   nothing  is  to 
Some  ruins  are  discoverable  not  far  from  this  be  seen  but  dirty  streets ;  masses  of  houses  irre- 
place,  by  some  said  to  be  those  of  Demetrias,  gnlarly  built,  but  sometimes  well  grouped  and 
and  by  others  those  of  lolkos  ;  there  are  still  to  mixed  with  cypresses  and  gardens,  vratered  by 
be  seen  a  cistern,  the  old  foundations,  and  the  fountains ;  bazaars  abounding  with  victuals,  but 
acropolis.     Here  stands  the  village  of  Gnritza,  with  very  little  valuable   merohandise;    some 
where,  on  festivals,  the  mass  is  still  celebrated  in  mosques,  surpassing  in  grandeur  those  of  the 
the  open  air,  afWr  the  eastern  manner,  near  a  other  cities  of  Greece ;  and  a  fine  modem  bridge 
spring  which  was  probably  held  sacrod  by  the  cr<)ssing  the  Peneus,  in  the  direction  of  the  valley 
ancient  Thessalians.  of  Tempe.    There  is,  however,  one  romnant  of 
Trickery,  at  the  extremity  of  Magnesia,  is  in-  ancient  manners  to  be  observed  at  Larissa;  it  is 
habited  only  by  sailors.    On  the  eastern  coast  the  use  of  those  old  cars  mounted  on  round 
is  tlie  flourishing  village  of  Zagora,  with  about  soUJ  pieces  of  wood  instead  of  wheels,  which 
500  hoiAes,  so  shaded  with  chestnut  and  walnut  in  the  heroic  times  were  used  in  the  Troad. 
trees  as  to  resemble  a  great  wood.     The  wolves  There  are  scarcely  any  Greeks  in  the  town ;  they 
here  so  easily  elude  pursuit,  that  in  winter  they  have  but  one  church,  but  it  is  the  arrhiepiscopal 
come  and   howl  m  the  midst  of  the  village^  church,  on  which  depend  ten  bishops   compris- 
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ingy  with  the  ardilnsliop  of  Larbsai,  tfaeexardnte        On  isning  fitooi  die  vallcj  of  Tcam^  ve^cF* 
of  Ixmer  Thenalj,  and  of  all  Greece.    The  oeive  the  moolh  of  die  Peneos  and  the  boottb* 
Turks  have  made  diis  place  the  capital  of  a  pro-  ries  of  Maoedcmia.    Here  is  a  flomishiiis  dty  of 
nnce  containing  100  Tillaces,  mostly  scattered  Magnesia,  called  Ampdadiie ;  the  inhahiUubof 
orer  the  ancient  plains  of  Pelasgia;  the  citj,  whidi  distingnish  thi'in«bcs  bj  die  spinning 
according  to  Y^t.  Holland,  has  4000  houses,  and  and  dyeing  A  cotton ;  and  it  is  thought  dot  the 
80,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  he  was  sur-  waters  of  die  country  contribute  to  the  hriUimcf 
priMd  to  find  many  necroes.  of  the  colors,  which  they  know  how  to  apply  to 
On  descending  from  Larissa,  alone  the  course  this  soil  of  thread :  those  of  them  who  htfe 
of  the  Peneus,  we  cross  some  deli^tfol  plains,  travelled  in  the  west  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
once  animated  with  a  numerous  population,  and  wear  the  European  costume.    There  is  a  Greek 
still  embellished  by  nature,  and  amre  at  the  foot  school  here,  founded  by  the  bishop  of  Salonica, 
of  the  mountain  cluuns,  through  which  the  riTer  Platomenos  Dionysius.    The  whole  popdaboQ 
winds  its  course  to  the  Thermaic  Gulf.    These  amounts  to  between  5000  and  6000  souls.    Tbc 
plains  are  sometimes  excessively  hot,  and  the  in-  nearest  sea-port  for  the  exportation  of  cotton  b 
habitants  are  much  troubled  with  intermitting  Karitza,  about  six  miles  distant.   Another  iodus- 
ievers.     Travellers  should    visit    the    vale  of  trious  place,  of  the  same  oountiy,  is  the  little 
Tempe  in  the  spring,  if  they  wish  to  see  it  with-  town  of  Rapsiani,  which  has  a  Greek  school  by 
out  danger  in  all  its  freshness  and  beauty  of  ve-  the  same  founder,  and  also  exports  the  sime 
getation.    Here  Oljrropus  and  Ossa,  which  seem  articles.    Returning  to  the  south  of  Larissa,  we 
to  bound  the  course  of  the  river  on  the  north,  arrived  at  the  ancient  Pharsalia  through  some 
present  a  curtain  of  verdure  along  the  horizon ;  narrow  passages  of  the  mountains.   Not  hi  from 
the  forests  of  Olympus  are  crowned  with  sum-  it  was  situated,  on  the  Eripeus,  the  city  of  Me- 
mits  covered  with  snow,  that  justify  the  epithet'  litea,  which  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  popols- 
of  snowy  given  to  this  mountain  by  Hesiod ;  tion,  as  are  many  others,  which  once  peopled 
while  the  less  elevated  Ossa  has  less  wood,  and  Thessaly.    Ascending  towards  the  source  of  the 
is  not  so  much  watered  by  springs.    A  little  Peneus,  we  pass  by  Triccala,  anciently  called 
village,  called  Baba,  stands  below  the  conflu-  Tricca,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy  the 
ence  of  the  Peneus  and  theTitaresus,  in  a  circular  most  considerable  city  of  the  province;  bat  the 
plain  near  the  entrance  of  the  valley.    Domes,  cruelty  of  the  Turks,  and  the  pestilential  exfaala- 
minarets,  and  houses,  are  grouped  together  in  a  tions  nom  the  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood,  hare 
most  picturesaue  manner,  with  vast  plane  trees,  destroyed  its  splendor :  it  occupies,  however,  i 
cypresses,  and  pyramidal  pines.    Some  think  charming  situation  in  a  valley  or  the  Peneus;  iti 
that  this  village  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Greek  churches,  its  mosques,  its  old  citadel,  and 
Elatea ;  in  going  to  it  you  coast  along  a  pretty  houses,  intermingled  with  groves  of  trees,  form 
large  lake,  or' more  properly  a  marsh,  called  Ne-  vrith  the  verdant  scenery  around  a  most  delight- 
zero,  anciently  Nessan.    Go  entering  the  valley  ful  picture.    The  market  is  held  under  the  shade 
of  Tempe,  you  become  sensible  that  the  Greek  of  vines,  but  the  houses  are  surrounded  widi 
and  Latin  poets  have  a  little  exaggerated  its  filth :  it  contains  about  7000  inhabitants, 
beauties ;  tnere  are  many  superior  scenes  in  £u-        On  the  side  of  Mount  Pindus,  near  the  village 
rope  and  other  parts  of  the  world.    This  defile,  of  Kastraki,  there  are  some  ruins  which  are  sup- 
however,  througn  which  the  streams  of  Thessaly  posed  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  Gomphi ;  and  ia 
flow  into  the  sea,  and  which  is  enclosed  by  Ossa  this  mountainous  region  are  to  be  found  the 
and  Olympus,  unites  natural  beauties  of  a  kind  Meteores  of  Stagous,  little  monasteries,  built  on 
rather  striking  than  agreeable ; — a  river,  the  wa-  the  edges  and  platforms  of  precipitous  rocks, 
ters  of  whicn,  always  agitated,  are  shaded  by  standing  like  pyramids  in  a  wild  desert.    Here, 
planes,  on  the  branches  of  which  the  wild  vine  free  from  the  attacks  of  robbers,  and  more  useless 
fiangs  its  leafy  festoons ;  rocks,  more  or  less  ele-  to  society  than  their  breUiren  in  the  plains,  live 
vated  and  steep,  raisingthemselves  above  the  banks  a  number  of  monks;  who  will,  however,  afford 
of  the  Peneus,  in  some  places  at  the  distance  of  the  rites  of  hospitality  to  any  traveller  who  shall 
not  more  that  200  or  300  feet ;  whilst  an  ancient  have  the  courage  to  suffer  himself  to  be  drawn 
paved  road,  sometimes  cut  in  the  rock,  some-  up  by  a  rope  and  pulley.    It  is  indeed  no  joke 
times  raised  in  terraces,  and  sometimes  shut  in  to  find  one*s  self  suspended  at  the  height  of  150 
by  the  narrow  valley,  passes  along  the  river,  feet,  by  a  simple  cord,  between  heaven  and  earth, 
often  at  a  considerable  height :  such  is  Tempe.  at  the  discretion  of  these  solitary  beings,  by 
In  the  middle  of  the  valley  there  is  a  cold  spring  whom  every  stranger  might  justly  be  suspected, 
at  the  foot  of  a/rock,  where  travellers  generally  There  is  nothing  particular  in  these  monasteries 
halt,  and  near  it  a  dismantled  tower.  A  Latin  in-  beside  their  elevated  situation ;  the  monks  seem 
scription  on  a  rock  states,  that  Cassius  Longinus  to  have  as  little  occasion  to  think  as  the  birds 
fortified  this  passage,  but  since  the  Persian  in-  who  nest  in  their  rocks ;  they  have  scarcely  any 
vasion  the  Greeks  have  abandoned  this  part  of  books,  and  trouble  themselves  little  with  the 
their  territory.     In  the  spring  of  the  year  some  history  of  their  aerial  dwellings.      Under  the 
boats  navigate  the  Peneus,  with  hives,  in  order  reign  of  Ali  Pasha,  they  were   compelled  to 
to  collect  the  honey  on  the  coasts,  and  on  the  become  the  gaolers  of  his  state  prisoners.    For- 
sides  of  the  mountains,  while  others  drive  their  merly  there  were  twenty  of  these  monasteries,  now 
cars  also,  laden  with  hives,  into  the  meadows  of  there  are  only  seven,  the  most  considerable  of 
Pharsalia  for  the  same  purpose,  which  they  after-  which  are  those  of  Meteoron  and  Varlaam.  They 
wards  leave,  to  follow  the  spring  in  the  highec  consist  of  hermitages,  chapels,  and  altars,  built 
regions  of  the  mountains.  on  the  platforms  and  in  the  holes  and  cievicM 
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of  the  rocksy  and  the  hermits  who  inhabit  theae  together;  large  blocks  of  stone  are  dispersed 

inaccessible  places  have  renounced  all  earthly  here  and  there  in  the  neighbourhood,  probably 

wealth ;   they,    however,    possess    considerable  intended  for  the  repair  of  the  works.  The  ancient 

revenues,  and  pay  a  rent  to  their  landlord  as  well  city  stood  in  a  little  circular  and  deep  valley, 

as  a  tribute  to  the  patriarch.    At  the  bottom  of  surrounded  by  the  rocks  of  Parnassus,  with  its 

these  five  rocks  Stagous  occupies  a  territory  fertile  triple  peak,  and  those  of  mount  Cirphis,  and 

in  cotton,  mulberries,  and  com :  the  inhabitants  almost  entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  Phocis» 

manufacture  the  silk  and  send  it  to  the  depots  The  place  is  so  small,  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 

at  Larissa.    The  tovm  has  a  bishop,  who  is  a  ceive  how  a  city  of  any  considerable  size  could 

suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  the  capital.    The  be  built  there :  very  few  fragments  of  marble  have 

river  Cachia,  flowing  through  the  country  and  been  discovered ;  and  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that 

uniting  with  the  Peneus,  seems  to  be  the  Ion  of  much  of  it  is  buried  in  the  ground,  since  there  is 

the  ancients.  a  very  shallow  bed  of  soil  to  cover  the  rock  in 

Leaving  ^tolia,  and  proceeding  along  the  this  narrow  valley.      Some  broken  pieces  of 

southern  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  we  arrive  earthenware  are  sdso  found  covered  with  a  fine 

at  the  bay  of  Salooe,  formerly  Crissa,  which  ex-  black  and  red  varnish.    The  splendid  temple, 

periences  a  regular  tide,  of  which  there  is  litde  elevated  by  its  situation  over  the  other  edifices, 

appearance  in  the  whole  of  the  golf  besides,  enriched  by  the  offerings  of  nations  and  kings. 

The  fine  plains  of  Phocis,  watered  by  the  Cephi-  embellished  with  the  masterpieces  of  sculpture, 

sus,  are  at  first  concealed  by  mountains  and  and  constructed  with  the  greatest  magnificence ; 

rocks ;  the  country,  however,  exteads  between  that  temple,  so  protected  by  public  veneration, 

the  bay  and  the  mountains ;  and  the  scenes  where  different  nations  deposited  their  treasures, 

where  the  festivals  of  Delphos  were  celebrated  where  the  blood  of  victims  incessantly  flowed, 

open  to  the  view.    At  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  where  the  oracle  of  the  Pythoness  frequently 

where  .£anthus  once  stood,  is  now  situated  the  decided  the  fate  of  empires ;  iW  has  disappeared, 

town  of  Galaxidi,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men,  with  the  exception  oi  a  small  part,  which  has 

almost  barbarians,  devoted  to  a  sea-faring  life,  escaped  the  attention  of  most  travellers,  and 

despising  eveiy  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  which  Mr.  Smart  Hughes  alone  seems  to  have 

convenience  and  comfort,  living  on  vegetables  penetrated.     It  is  a  kind  of  cell,  or  cave,  dark 

and  fish,  and  in  miserably  built  houses :  their  and  dirty,  where  it  is  difficult  to  breathe ;  on 

town  is  situated  on  a  naked  and  barren  rock.   It  the  north  wall,  formed  of  large  pieces  of  cut 

is  thought,  that  the  fear  of  the  cupidity  of  the  stone,  a  great  many  inscriptions  are  seen ;  it  was 

Turks  has  induced  these  habits  of  wretchedness,  with  the  greatest  trouble  that  the  English  tra- 

though  they  possess  about  fifty  buildings.   Pass-  veller  deciphered  the  best  preserved  of  these  in- 

ing  the   port  Janiki,  and   me  mouth  of   the  scriptions,  containing  the  act  of  cession  made  to 

Hyleus,  which  flows  from  the  plain  of  Malan-  the  temple;  thus  leaving  no  doubt  4>f  the  ancient 

drino,  we  come  to  the  road  of  Salone,  and  the  destination  of  this  monument, 

mouth  of  the  ancient  Plistus,  now  called  Crissa,  The  Castalian  fountain  is  almost  the  only 

as  well  as  the  town  situated  on  its  banks;  the  thing  which  remains  unchanged  at  Delphos; 

ancient  town,  together  with  Cirrha,    its  port,  it  rises,  as  formerly,  at  the  foot  of  the  peaks  of 

exists  no  longer.    Crissa  contains  about  1200  Parnassus;  the  water,  clear  and  pleasant  to  drink, 

or  1500  inhabitants,  and  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  fiaills  from  a  rock,  covered  with  an  overhanging 

Salone,  occupying  the  site  uf  Aropbissns«  is  more  yew.tree,  into  a  basin  shaded  by  a  fig-tree,  and 

considerable :  it  has  about  6000  inhabitants,  of  descending  by  a  ravine  of  the  valley  to  join 

whom  more  than  2000  are  Turks.    There  are  in  the  Plistus.     Spon,  after  drinking  of  the  foun- 

this  place  some  remains  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  tain,  was  so  inspired  that  he  composed   two 

ancient  Amphissians.  Greek  quatrains  on  the  spot;   and  Chandler 

Ascending  the  Plistus,  and  crossing  the  plain  experienced  something  of  the  same  sensation ; 

of  Crissa,  we  soon  reach  Delphos ;  here  the  but  it  appears  that  the  charm  no  longer  operates 

ancient  hippodrome  has  disappeared,  as  well  as  on  poets  by  profession.    '  At  Castri,'  (the  pre- 

all  that  once  rendered  this  place  so  famous  in  sent  name  of  Delphos)  says  lord  Byron,  '  we 

Greece,   and   made   it,  as  it  were,  the  seat  of  drank  of  the  water  of  a  dozen  rivulets,  some  of 

government  for  the  priesthood.     The  port  of  which   were   none  of   the  clearest,  before  we 

Crissa  formerly  expenenced  the  sanguinary  ven-  could  decide,  to  our  satisfiiction,  which  was  the 

geance  of  these  priests,  for  having  molested  the  true  Castalia ;  and  this  even  had  a  detestable 

pilgrims  in  their  way  to  the  shrine:  the  town  taste,  proceeding,  I  suppose,  from  the  fallen 

was  razed,  and   the  inhabitants  exterminated,  snow.*    Near  the  spring  some  traces  have  been 

The  curse  of  Apollo  is,  however,  now  forgotten,  discovered  of  the  bath  of  the  Pythoness;  the 

and  the  plain  is  overshadowed  with  olives  and  descent  is  by  a  few  steps.    The  Delphian  girls, 

mulberry*trees.    On  approaching  Delphos  are  still  very  handsome,  are  seen  at  the  present  day 

seen  some  ancient  crypts  cut  in  the  rocx ;  under  drawing  water  from  this  fountain,  which  b  now 

the  arches  we  perceive  sarcophagi,  attached  to  only  applied  to  the  most  common  uses.    Castri 

the  sides  of  these  caves,  with  their  coverings  re-  has  not  more  than  100  houses,  and  those,  for  the 

moved  and  for  the  most  part  broken :  over  every  most  part,  miserable  cabins  wi|^  only  one  room 

two  sarcophagi  an  arch  is  formed,  as  is  cus-  each;  the  best  have  only  a  first  floor  for  the 

tomary  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  and  even  in  Italy,  residence  of  the  family,  while  the  ground-floor 

Some  of  the  imundations  of  the  walls  of  Delphos  is  divided,  as  is  customary  throughout  Greece, 

are   still   visible,  and   even  the  remains  of  an  into  a  stable  and  a  cellar.     Poor,  and  peaceably 

entrance  composed  of  ^mall  stones  cemented  disposed,  the  Castriots  seldom  stray  from  tbeii 
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vallej,  and  are  niAj  Tisited  by  foreigners ;  the  partly  paved  with  great  flaga  of  aocient  greea 
TaifcSy'eveDy  forget  them.  They  are  Amaoats  stone.  Spon  found,  in  the  monastery,  150  nooks, 
by  their  origin ;  they  mostly  speak  Greek  and  and  in  their  cellar  vesseb  twenty  feet  long. 
Albanian ;  and,  notwithstandinsr  their  poTerty,  In  the  library  there  are  only  a  few  manoschpli 
know  how  to  read  and  write.  *  Silk  and  oil  are  spoiled  by  the  dost.  Near  St.  Luke  stood  tbe 
their  principal  productions ;  but  they  cultivate  port  of  B^dis,  where  they  used  to  fish  for  porple 
some  grain  also  upon  the  ancient  temceSy  con-  shells.  On  this  port  also  is  the  little  port  of 
struct^  for  a  very  different  purpose.  Kokosi,  and  two  Uttle  islands ;  Didascalo,  receiT- 

Upon  a  declivity  of  mount  Parnassus  is  a  little    ing  its  name  irom  an  ancient  school,  now  in 
convent,  the  monks  of  which,  subsisting  by  the    ruins  and  the  abode  of  wild  pigeons,  swalloivs, 
culture  of  their  fields  and  by  alms,  have  always    and  immense  bats ;  and  Ambelm,  full  of  rocks, 
some  bread  and  cheese,  olives  and  wine,  and  a    where  falcons  nest  in  great  numbers.    Elatea, 
chamber  without  furniture,  to  offer  to  travellers,    the  ancient  capital  of  Phocis,  is  in  ruins :  and 
In  their  convent  are  seen  some  fragments  of    the  tomb  of  Laius,  and  the  temples  fonneriy 
antiquity,  such  as  metopes,  altars,  and  inscrip-    scattered  over  it,  are  now  no  more.    It  is  still, 
tions.    Not  fax  distant  lie  some  great  blocks  of    however,  possible  to  assign  the  situations  of  the 
stone,  which  probably  have  been  cut  from  Pamas-    fortified  cities  of  the  Phooenses.    Elatea  was 
stis  at  a  very  early  period ;  some  think  that  they    probably  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile, 
are  the  same  as  those  which,  according  to  Herodo-    leading  from  the  plain  of  the  Cephisus  to  Ther- 
tus  and  Diodorns,  crushed  the  army  of  Xerxes,    mopylc,  where  now  the  hamlet  of  Turoo-Chonn 
Parnassus,  extending  as  far  as  Bceotia,  is  now    stands.  Ascending  the  Ophisus,  firom  this  place, 
called  Lysikoura;  this  barbarous  name,  however,    we  find  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fort,  periiaps 
is  not  auite  modem :  anciently  one  of  the  mo\m«    Drymsa.    Other  ruins,  at  the  entrance  ot  a  icid 
tains  ot  diis  chain  was  called  Lycorea,  and  one    leading  to  Delphos,  seem  to  mark  the  situatioo  of 
of  the  most  ancient  places  in  the  country  Lyco-    the  ancient  Charadra ;  and  the  village  of  Agourea 
reia.    At  a  village  in  the  mountains,  bearing  the    is  probably  on  the  site  of  ancient  Lilca.    There 
same  name,  it  is  said,  there  are  some  antiquities;    are  also  remains  of  the  foundations  of  walls  and 
in  winter  the  snow  forces  the  inhabitants  to  leave    towers  in  the  modem  villages  of  Ladon  and  Ve- 
it,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  neighbouring    lizza,  the  latter  the  Tithorea  of  the  Greeks.  Near 
villages.    Parnassus  is  a  third  rate  mountain :    the  village  of  St  Blaise  must  be  sought  the  site 
he  snow  rests  on  it  only  a  part  of  the  year ;  and    of  Panopeus ;  the  circuit  of  the  city  is  marked, 
it  is  thought  that  none  but  subalpine  plants    and  the  mins  of  the  citadel  are  on  a  steep  rock, 
grow  on  it ;  yet  a  most  extensive  prospect  is  en-    Tliere  is  the  appearance  of  an  acropolis  near  tbe 
joyed  from  its  summits,  on  the  one  side  beyond    village  of  Thavlia,  the  ancient  Daulis  probably, 
£uboea,  and  on  the  other  across  the  gulf  of   pleasantly  situated  on  the  Parnassus.     On  this 
Corinth,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Pelopon-    mountain,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  chain,  there 
nesus.    The  whole  of  Phocis  lies  under  the  feet    vrere  eight  ancient  places,  not  less  fortified  by 
of  the  spectator,  with  the  poor  villages  that    art  than  by  their  situation,  being  founded  on 
occupy  tne  places  of  the  little  flourishing  re-    precipices  and  heights  very  difficult  of  access; 
publics  of  the  Phocenses.    There  is  only  the    walb,  flanked  with  round  or  square  towers,  fbl- 
plain  watered  by  the  Cephisus,  now  Mauronero,    low  ^e  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks, 
oetween  Parnassus  and  the  mountains  of  Thes-    on  the  declivities  and  at  the  foot  of  which  are 
saly.    Upon  a  platform  of  Parnassus  is  a  grotto    some  towns :  forts  only,  without  towns,  protected 
of  300  feet  long  by  200  broad,  which  receives    the  most  important  defiles  of  the  country, 
only  a  feeble  light  through  a  narrow  and  low       The  half  savage  district  of  .£tolia  presents  it- 
entrance  ;  stalactites  hang  from  the  roof  in  the    s^lf  on  passing  the  mountains  of  Pindus,  which 
form  of  draperies  and  chandeliers ;  the  stalag-    leads  from  ^he  frontiers  of  Epiras  and  Macedooia 
mitesi  that  rise  from  the  ground,  assume  the    to  Thermopyls,  and  forms  the  barrier  of  the  north 
most  singular  forms;  and  the  water,  dropping    ofThessaly.TheAchelousandthe£venus,descen- 
from  the  top  of  the  grotto,  renders  the  floor  very    ding  from  the  same  chain,  bound  it  on  its  two  sides 
slippery.    At  die  end  of  this  cave  there  is  a  pas-    as  far  as  the  sea,  into  which  they  empty  themselves, 
sage,  which  perhaps  leads  to  another.    An  an«    Upper  ^tolia  has  always  been  the  resort  of  rob- 
cient  inscription  on  the  rocks  shows  that  the    bers,  and  left  uncultivated;  but  lower  ifltolia,  with 
place  was  dedicated  to  tbe  nymphs  and  the  god    £olia  the  maritime  district,was  more  ciTilised,and 
Pan.  contained  some  flourishing  cities,  the  names  and 

Proceeding  along  the  gulf  of  Aspra  Spitia,  to  monuments  of  which  have  disappeared,  and  we 
the  east  of  that  of  Salone,  we  arrive  at  Dystome.  can  now  scarcely  recognise  a  single  trace  of  an- 
The  country  round  it  is  planted  with  the  Ker-  tiquity.  Aspropotamos  and  Fidari  are  the  nio- 
mes  oak,  which  must  have  been  very  ancient ;  dern  names  of  the  country,  and  the  chain  of  the 
as,  according  to  Greek  authors,  the  town  of  Pindus,  separating  it  from  Thessaly,  is  called 
Ambryssns  was  formerly  engaged  in  the  culti-  Agrapha.  Foreign  people  and  foreign  manners 
vation  of  this  article.  This  town  must  have  have  been  imported  into  this  country;  aad  tlie 
nearly  occupied  the  site  on  which  Dystome  now  trae  descendants  of  the  ancient  Greek.*  are  to  be 
stands.  From  ^m  Spitia,  formerly  the  gulf  of  found  among  the  poor  goatherds,  who  forsakr 
Anticyra,  hellebore  is  no  longer  exported,  but  a  the  soft  climate  of  the  plains  to  take  refuge  from 
pretty  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  productions  oppressions  among  rocks  and  foresU  on  the 
of  Li  vad  ia.  Near  a  barren  coast  is  situated  the  Agrapha,  buried  in  snow  during  a  great  part  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Luke  Styrites,  built  in  the  Gothic  year.  These  shepherds  have  some  vivacity, 
atyle;  the  church,  which  attracts  many  pilgrims,  is    energy,  and,  above  all,  the  love  of  liberty,  and 
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tte  worthy  of  that  improvement  which  we  may  distance,  eighteen  miles  long,  occupies  the  bottonr 
hope  is  awaiting  them.  The  climate  of  their  of  a  basin  crowned  with  woody  hills;  it  is  the 
mountains  is  not  so  rough  as  that  of  Switzerland ;  ancient  Trichonium,  now  Souli ;  it  is  divided  by  a 
fine  forests,  wholesome  springs,  valleys  delight-  marsh,  and  its  waters  flow  by  two  branches  into 
fill  in  summer,  flocks  which  furnish  them  with  the  Acheloiis ;  a  great  causeway,  resting  on  366 
every  necessary  of  life,  and  liberty  are  their  in-  arches,  encircles  a  part  of  it,  a  work  taking  its 
heritance.  They  have  a  bishop  residing  at  Gar-  date  from  ancient  times,  when  the  lake  presented 
diki,  and  there  are  some  ancnorites  dispersed  to  view  an  active  and  prosperous  population ; 
over  the  deserts  of  the  mountains.  The  canton  now  there  are  only  the  huts  of  a  few  butchers 
of  Carp^nitz^,  near  that  of  Agrapha,  is  inhabited  and  fishermen.  There  are  to  be  seen  in  this 
by  Wamcks  and  Mahommedan  Albanians ;  other  country  the  ramparts  and  gate  of  Arsinoe ;  An- 
Walacks,  formerly  living  peaceably  in  Apodotia,  gelo-Castron  now  stands  on  its  site,  built  under 
of  which  Cosina  was  Sie  capital,  forsook  their  the  later  Greek  emperors :  there  is  nothing  re- 
establishments,  harassed  by  the  despotism  of  markable  here,  but  an  ancient  monastery  bearing 
Ali  Pasha,  preferring  a  life  of  freedom  on  Mount  the  name  of  Pontocrator,  or  the  ruler  of  all 
Aninas.  things.    Through  a  defile  of  the  Aracynthus, 

Cavari,  a  dreary  province  of  Upper  ^tolia,  infested  by  banditti,  we  enter  the  maritime 
appears  to  be  composed  of  rocks  separated  by  district  of  Zigos ;  the  valley  of  the  Tombs  re- 
precipices,  with  a  few  cabins  here  and  there,  minds  one  by  its  name  of  the  crimes  often  com- 
completely  isolated  by  the  snow  during  several  mitted  here,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good 
months  of  the  year ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  are,  escort,  in  order  to  pass  this  plabse  without  fear : 
during  that  time,  obliged  to  live  on  provisions  but  the  precipices  with  which  it  is  bordered  warn 
which  they  have  collected  in  the  fine  season,  and  travellers  of  another  sort  of  danger.  On  the  sea 
which  are  generally  very  miserable.  Chestnuts  shore  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloiis  we  find 
serve  them  for  bread,  and  to  these  they  add  some  a  more  hospitable  country,  and  softer  manners ; 
salted  meat,  &c.  The  chief  place  is  Amourani;  the  chief  employments  of  the  people  lie  in  the 
the  district  contains  sixty-three  villages,  a  fisheries  and  olive-plantations.  The  little  islands 
bishop, and  about  12,000  inhabitants, nearly  one-  of  the  Echinades  almost  join  the  shore;  but 
fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  Upper  i£tolia.  Anatolico,  the  ancient  Pemili,  remains  separated 
These  miserable  creatures  are,  reduced  to  the  by  a  channel ;  300  Turkish  and  Christian  mmilies 
most  abject  state.  They  are  seen  in  crowds  in  inhabit  it;  the  climate  is  unwholesome  and  dis- 
the  lower  regions  even  as  far  as  Constantinople,  eases  frequent. 

and  the  Ionian  Isles,  displaying  to  the  Greeks  and  The  £tolian  coast  presents  scarcely  any  place 
Turks  the  wounds  and  disgusting  diseases  which  of  note,  except  Missolonghi,  or  Messologgion, 
they  have  partly  provoked  oi  brought  upon  them-  situated  on  a  cnannel  abounding  in  excellent  fish, 
selves  in  order  to  excite  compassion.  They  say  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  little  coasting  trade, 
that  these  beggars  have  medicaments  to  give  salt  fish ;  make  salt  and  boutargue ;  and  ex- 
themselves  the  gutta-serena,  and  to  bring  out  port  acorn  cups  for  dyeing  and  tanning.  The 
livid  wounds.  Expeit  in  every  art  of  begging,  oak  of  £tolia  suits  better  for  this  purpose  than 
they  gain  considerable  sums,  and,  though  taxed  that  of  Peloponnesus.  There  are  about  800 
by  the  Turks  on  the  way,  carry  home  sufficient  houses  in  the  town,  a  few  small  Greek  churches, 
to  live  upon  till  they  are  able  to  take  new  ex-  and  a  mosque ;  the  merchants  have  some  ware- 
cursions,  and  even  lay  up  something  against  old  houses  and  about  thirty  small  vessels.  The 
age.  Their  wives,  in  the  mean  time,  are  bur-  Greek  women  here  are  very  fond  of  gowns  of  a 
dened  with  all  the  labors  of  the  family  and  the  very  striking  color,  as  red,  blue  and  yellow,  and 
field.  These  people  are  supposed  to  be  derived  wear  over  them  a  shawl  of  a  color  equally  lively, 
from  a  tribe  of  those  Bohemians  which  still  infest  The  marshes  extend  some  miles  along  the  coast, 
Albania,  and  it  appears  sufficiently  probable  so  that  the  vessels  cannot  approach  very  near 
from  their  swarthy  complexions,  their  tnick  and  the  shore :  on  the  one  hand,  the  sight  is  ofiended 
matted  hair,  their  intemperate  habits,  and  wan-  by  these  stagnant  spots,  which  are  the  resort  of  a 
dering  manner  of  life.  All  the  advantage  they  multitude  of  aquatic  birds ;  and  on  the  other  it 
have  over  the  Ghiftis,  or  Bohemians,  they  owe  is  astonished  by  the  vigor  of  the  vegetation 
to  the  influence  of  Christianity,  which  they  pro-  aroupd,  especially  in  the  gardens.  Cotton,  to- 
fess,  and  which  preserves  them  from  still  greater  bacco,  sesamum,  and  maize  are  equally  thriving, 
barbarism.  Amourani  is  surrounded  with  the  The  coasts  of  Cartbaga  furnish  excellent  wine ; 
rocks  of  Mount  Corox,  and  contains  about  1000  and  near  this  town  there  appear  some  ruins,  pro- 
people  ;  the  way  to  it  is  very  dangerous,  leading  bably  those  of  ancient  Acragas.  Hippochon,  at 
along  frightful  precipices,  and  over  mountains  the  mouth  of  the  Avenus,  seems  lo  occupy  the 
that  beasts  of  burden  cannot  climb.  site  of  Chalcis.    The  most  considerable  ruins. 

In  proceeding  along  Southern  ^tolia,  towards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Missolonghi,  are  those 

the  sea,  we  cross  the  district  of  Vlochos,  bounded  which  the  Greeks  call  the  Castle  of  St.  Irene; 

on  the  west  by  the  Acheloiis,  and  abounding  in  on  an  oblong  hill  there  are  some  walls  flanked 

corn,  maize,  olive-oil,  cotton  and  currants.  Ther-  with  square  towers,  and  at  the  western  end  the 

TOus   and  other  cities   used  to  embellish   this  remains  of  the  acropolis   still  more  ancient; 

charming  country ;  now  there  are   only  a  few  rubbish,  intermixed  with  tiles  and  earthenware, 

villages,  the  principal  of  which  is  Vrachori,  in-  fill  the  interior  of  this  ancient  city  ;  and  on  the 

habited  by  Mussulmans,  Christians,  and  Jews ;  south  side  is  a  theatre,  some  of  the  seats  of  which 

the  latter  carry  on  a  trade  in  silk,  and  the  former  are  still  visible.    Near  the  theatre  is  perceived 

manufacture  morocco  leather.    A  lake  at  some  a  square  sp&ce  cut  in  the  rock,  below  the  level 
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of  the  8oi^  which  seems  to  have  been  a  granary :  ruin ;  it  is  now  called  Loatiaki,  ud  Iw  t 

near  the  middle  of  the  town  there  are  some  custom-house  and  some  warehouses,  but  aunoi 

walls  of  a  beautiful  construction,  but  as  there  scarcely  any  Tessels.    There  is  little  mofeadmiy 

is  no  marble,  no  sculpture  nor  any  inscriptions,  in  the  small  port  of  Candili,  at  a  ihmt  disaooe 

the  name  of  this  place  is  quite  unknown.  from  which  are  some  ruins,  probably  of  ifae  city 

On  the  west  of  the  Evenus  or  Fidah  extends  of  AJyseus.    So  great  has  been  ttie  dedioe  U 

another  district,  answering  to  the  ancient  JEtolia  this  district,  that  of  224,000,  which  oonstitQiel 

Epictetes,  called  in  the  Levant  the  Venetian.    It  the  former  population,  there  are  said  to  be  ux 

his  sixteen  miserable  villages,  and  about  1357  more  than  8000  remaining,  including  Agiab  and 

Greek  and  Mahommedan   families,   and  offers  du  Valtos,  and  its  depopulation  is  continiuDg. 

nothing  remarkable,  except  the  castle  of  Lepanto,  The  little  trade  that  is  carried  on  by  the  inhab- 

formerly  Naupacte,  commanding  with  that  of  itants,  is  transacted  at  Dragomestre,  bat  t  pat 

Palras  in  the  Morea,  the  entrance  of  the  great  of  this  town,  near  the  sea  has  &Uen  into  deay ; 

gulf  of  Corinth ;  it  occupies  the  extremity  of  the  remainder  is  inhabited  by  about  100  Gnk 

the  cape  once  called  Antirrhium.     Taphius  is  fistmilies  and  some  Mahommedans;  the  onlyn- 

the  highest  mountain  of  this  depopulated  district,  tiquity  to  be  met  with  is  found  in  the  remains  of 

In  a  grotto,  not  fiir  from  Naupacte,  the  young  a  fort    It  is  surrounded  by  deserts,  tbe  grm 

Greek  girls  consult  the  lot  about  the  choice  of  a  forest  of  Menine,  and  the  monastery  of  Vrder- 

husband,  as  once  they  addressed  their  prayers  to  nico. 

Venus.    The  country  on  the  gulf  of  Crissa,  to  On  the  west,  towards  the  gulf  of  Previss,  are 

the  east,  inhabited  formerly  by  the  Locrians,  now  the  ruins  of  a  place  very  celebrated  in  Gitdaa 

forms  the  province  of  Malandrino,  inhabited  by  history,  or  rather  in  that  of  fiome — the  dtr  of 

about  6000  people,  and  infested  by  robbers,  who  Actium.    Here  the  monuments,  both  of  the  tw- 

find  a  refuge  in  retreats  inaccessible  to  those  tors  and  the  vanquished,  have  sunk  into  decn, 

who  pursue  them.    The  village  of  Malandrion,  and  we  can  scarcely  recognise  the  Ibandatioexj; 

in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Hyleus,  and  Galaxidi  the  temple,  the  theatre,  and  the  site  of  the  !■§> 

with  its  port,  are  the  principal  places ;  the  poverty  machiae.    llie  city  of  Nicopolis,  built  by  Angv- 

of  the  latter  port  sufficiently  proves  the  stagnation  tus  opposite  to  Actiiun,  no  longer  exists  tkcnn 

of  trade  on  this  coast.  the  pnncipal  monuments,  and  even  the  booxi. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  and  the  manners  of  are  standmg,  having  survived  the  existeooe « 

the  inhaoitants  of  Acamania  have  undergone  the  Roman  people.     At  some  distance  bm. 

little  change  since  the  days  of  antiquity.    It  con-  Actium  is  the  lake  of  Bulgaria,  surrouDded  b 

taius,  as  formerly,  only  fortified  towns,  or  groups  thick  forests,  and  the  monastery  of  Pleya,  ahoc^ 

of  houses;  the  little  islands  and  bays  are  favorable  as  wild  as  the  country.   Warm  and  moiit  n^m 

to  piracy,  as  they  once  were,  and  the  interior  rise  from  the  marshes  near  the  sea,  and  nor^w 

still  serves  for  a  retreat  to  bands  of  robbers,  animals,  such  as  serpents,  vipers,  and  trooU^ 

whose  ferocity  has  not  diminished   since  the  some  insects  abound.    The  most  considenl^ 

«arliest  historical  times  of  Greece :  the  district  place  in  the  west  of  Acamania  is  Vonita,  s  tuv 

of  Heromeros,  opposite  to  Ithaca,  is  a  favorite  mhabited  by  100  Greek  families,  and^  casa 

retreat  for  them.    The  forests,  chiefly  consisting  of  a  canton  containing 2550  people;  ititandsD 

of  oaks  and  chestnuts,  abound  in  wild  boars  and  a  valley  watered  by  the  Kiphalo-Vrysi,  and  a 

deer;  meadows  and  desert  valleys,  lakes,  rivers  and  commanded    by  a  mountain  fortified  by  t» 

motmtains,  shaded  with  pines  and  cypresses ;  and  Venetians.    Dye-stuffs,  rice,  and  mabe,  are  a- 

the  absence  of  all  traces  of  the  plough,  and  of  the  ported  from  this  place  to  Sainte  Mauie.   Iboe 

haunts  of  civilised  society,  remind  us  of  the  im-  is  a  convent  near,  bearing  the  fine  name  of  Ptta- 

mense  savannahs  and  heights  of  South  America,  disi,  whither  pilgrims  resort  to  be  cored  b;  ifce 

A  few  poor  villages  widely  scattered  form  the  Virgin  of  the  fevers  with  which  they  are  affiMtei 

residence  of  the  modem  Acaraanians;  while  'Die  gulf  of  Ambracia,  now  Previss,  stnki: 

some  solitary  chapels,  or  monasteries  show  the  the  entrance,  and  incumbered  with  pieces  <>' 

religion  which  they  profess.    Not  one  flourishing  rock,  will  not  admit  large  vessels ;  it  wadie  Ar 

city  has  assumed  the  situation  of  those  of  the  canton  of  Vonitza,  and  the  whole  of  Acvaaaa 

ancient  people,  the  roins  of  which  have  for  the  A  number  of  creeks  and  bays  indent  tbe  dioea 

most  pairt  aisappeared ;  Metropolis,  tlie  ancient  of  this  gulf,  inhabited  by  pelicans,  connona^ 

capital,  and   Stratos  lying  in  the  east  of  the  swans,  and  other  aquatic  birds ;  crabs  and  sbc(- 

country,  cannot  be  discovered  with  certainty ;  fbh  of  different  kinds,  as  well  as  dolphins,  ov- 

but  the  ford  of  the  Acheloiis  is  still  practicable,  lets,  eels,  and  a  variety  of  otiier  fish,  emplof  ts 

except  in  vrinter.    In  the  environs  of  Lepenou,  hands,  that  under  the  despotism  of  the  Torii  i 

supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Stratos,  is  seen  not  find  security  in  agriculture.    A  noftb-«N 

the  monastery  of  Licobiti,  the  most  considerable  wind,  called  Imbat,  blows  on  this  gulf  fr« 

in  Acamania,  containing  about  twenty  monks,  eleven  o'clock  till  sun-set,  and  durinc  this  uif 

and  the  village  of  Machala,  consisting  of  seventy  the  fleets  carry  their  shell-fish  uid  other  nanu 

houses;  not  more  than  ten  families  form  the  productions  to  the  coast  of  Acamania;  att^ 

population  of  Medenico,  on  the  declivity  of  close  of  the  day  the  sea  is  calm,  and  the  ^Ar- 

mount  Vips.    Here  the  rains  of  ancient  Medeon  men  apply  themselves  to  their  fishing  daring  ^ 

are  visible  in  several  large  blocks  of  stone,  near  night.     The  island  of  Sainte  Manre  or  leoa^ 

which  is  the  defile  of  Porta,  by  which  it  com-  dia,  once  a  part  of  the  continent,  and  septraie^ 

mnnicates  with  the  sea ;  in  this  pass  is  situated  in  foct  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  is  now  reckoee^ 

the  little   monastery  of  Saint   George.     The  among  the  Ionian  Isles,  under  the  protacticn  «f 

ancient  port  of  Limnea  is  in  the  same  state  of  England.   The  neighbouring  itiili  are  fcvocahU 
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far  piiates,  and  the  channel  itself  was  much  in-  It  remained  for  the  ferocious  Ali  to  comple 

fested  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  English;  its  ruin,  and  the  expatriation  of  its  people,  as  we 

Leucadta,  howerer,  has  a  fortress  which  com-  shall  see  in  the  slight  sketch  of  modem  Grecian 

mands  part  of  it,  but  that  can  be  bombarded  history,  which  we  intend  to  present  to  our  rea- 

from  the  coast  of  Acamania.    There  are  still  to  ders.    Souli,  which  has  sustained  a  more  bloody 

be  seen  the  remains  of  a  bridge  built  over  the  and  obstinate  struggle  against  the  same  oppres- 

strait  by  the  Turks.    For  about  twelve  leagues  sor,  is  composed  of  several  villages  situated 

round  Leucadia  presents  good  pasturage,  and  among  the  rocks,  and  surrounded  with  fields, 

fields  fertile  in  com  and  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  pasturage,  and  plantations.     A  river,  which  ap- 

citrons,  figs,  and  almonds ;  yet  the  harvests  do  pears  to  be  the  Acheron  of  the  ancients,  and 

not  fiimiah  much  more  than  half  the  quantity  which  falls  into  the  sea  near  Parga,  waters  this 

consumed  by  about  18,000  people,  contained  in  mountainous  territory,  a  little  nearer  to  the  sea 

the  capital  and  about  eight  or  ten  vilhises,  the  than  Janina,  the  capital  of  Epirus.    Its  popula- 

remains  of  thirty,  which  once  existed.    For  fur-  tion  is  greater  than  that  of  Parga ;  it  was  not  able, 

ther  particulars  of  this  island,  as  well  as  of  however,  to  protect  it  from  the  forces  of  Ali 

Ithaca,  Cephalonia,  &c.,  see  IoItian  Isles.  Pacha,  who  attacked  it  with  12,000  men;  but  of 

Beyond  the  ffulf  of  Arta,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  this  barbarous  and  unwarrantable  outrage  we 

mountains  of  Albania,  two  little  republics  have  shall  hereafter  speak. 

not  long  since  displayed  the  heroic  valor  of  their  III.  Tlie  Peloponnesus  has  received  the  mo- 
ancestors,  or  rather  that  austere  courage  and  in-  dero  name  of  the  Morea,  according  to  some, 
flexibility  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  which  some-  f^m  its  plantations  of  mulberry  trees ;  and  to 
times  bordered  on  ferocity.  Parga  and  Souli  others  from  the  epithet  of  Oraia,  the  Beautiful, 
have  acquired  some  celebrity  in  the  records  of  which  was  given  to  it  by  the  ancients.  Here,  as 
their  country.  Ancient  Epirus,  or  Lower  Albania,  in  Great  Greece,  a  few  ruins  are  the  only  remains 
is  a  mountainous  but  fertile  country,  supporting  of  fiourishing  kingdoms  and  republics ;  and  it  is 
a  population  of  Greek  origin,  but  as  warlike  and  surprising  even  to  find  these,  after  the  many 
energetic  as  the  other  Greeks  were  mild  and  natural  and  political  revolutions  which  this  pe- 
peaceable.  The  situation  of  their  villages  is  such  ninsula  has  experienced.  Of  the  2,000,000  in- 
ns to  induce  them  to  form  themselves  into  in-  habitants  once  living  here  in  splendor,  not  more 
dependent  tribes,  and  to  carry  on  a  warfare  than  300,000  now  remain,  scattered  chiefly  in 
against  their  neighbours,  or  any  troops  that  might  mean  villages,  and  barely  subsisting  by  the  pro- 
be disposed  to  subjugate  them.  They  cultivate  duce  of  their  land,  their  flocks,  and  other  re- 
the  soil  no  farther  tmm  is  necessary  to  afford  sources  which  nature  has  provided  for  them, 
them  a  supply  of  miserable  food,  but  they  like  Almost  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  is  surrounded 
to  possess  large  flocks ;  and,  while  the  life  of  a  by  mountains  of  a  small  elevation,  barren  on 
shepherd  is  in  other  places  peacefiil,  here  it  is  their  summits,  but  fertile  at  their  bases.  Mount 
intimately  connected  with  the  profession  of  arms.  Pholoe,  in  Arcadia,  and  the  Tai'getus  in  the  coun- 
Privations  do  not  afiVight  them ;  they  delight  in  tiy  of  the  Spartiots,  are  distinguished  in  those 
danger;  if  their  enemy  injures  tiiem,  they  live  in  chains  which  stretch  to  the  southern  extremities. 
the  hope  of  taking  signal  vengeance ;  their  fiery  The  Alpheus,  the  Eurotas,  and  the  Pamisus, 
passions  know  no  moderation,  and,  if  despair  which  issue  from  the  mountains  of  the  interior, 
seizes  them,  they  are  the  first  to  sacrifice  every  flow  through  the  valleys,  the  fertility  of  which 
Aing  fliat  is  dear  to  tiiem.  When  they  lose  their  has  been  justly  celebrated  by  the  ancients. 
liberty,  and  their  native  soil,  nothing  any  longer  The  com  harvest  here  is  abundant.  The 
attaches  them  to  life ;  they  are  totally  unmanned,  wheat  is  gathered  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
become  incapable  of  any  generous  resolution,  yields  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  A  clayey  soil,  re- 
and  bratalise  in  servitude.  We  refer  here  to  the  quiring  little  culture,  constitutes  the  fields  des- 
Epirols,  who  practise  the  Greek  worship,  and  tined  for  the  growth  of  com ;  but  the  defects  in 
speak  the  Greek  language ;  the  Armaouts,  or  in-  tiieir  instraments  of  husbandly  necessarily  dimi- 
digenous  Albanians,  unite  the  greater  barbarism  nish  the  harvests.  The  barley  of  the  peninsula 
with  the  fimaticism  of  the  Mussulmans.  From  is  gathered  in  May,  but  is  not  equal  to  tne  wheat, 
some  remains  of  antiquity  it  would  appear,  that  which,  notwithstanding  the  bad  cultivation,  is 
the  Parginots  very  early  established  tnemselves  exported  in  great  quantities ;  and  the  Ionian  la- 
in this  country ;  but  it  has  been  in  modem  borers,  who  come  to  assist  in  the  harvest  of  the 
times,  that  they  occupied  and  fortified  the  steep  peninsula,  are  paid  in  this  commodity,  which  is 
rode  on  which  they  lately  established  themselves,  scarce  in  their  islands.  The  bread  of  ihe  Morea 
perhaps  to  shelter  the^iselves  from  the  inroads  of  is  however  bad,  on  account  of  their  negligence 
other  Albanians.  Their  citadel  was  on  the  in  the  grinding  and  baking, 
rugged  summit  of  a  precipice,  beaten  by  the  The  soil  of  the  peninsula  is  not  less  favorable 
waves,  and  commanding  a  little  territory  of  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables.  Instead  of  those 
aneqmd  level,  but  well  watered  and  covered  large  forests  of  lemons,  oranges,  and  citrons, 
with  com,  groves  of  cedars  and  cypress,  and  which  formeriy  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  coald 
plantations  of  olive  and  orange  trees.  Parga,  reach  in  the  environs  of  the  principal  towns,  we 
notwithstanding  the  weakness  of -its  population,  now  see  only  small  orchards  of  them;  and  the 
amounting  only  to  5000  souls,  made  its  inde-  lemons  are  small,  and  rather  acrid :  the  peaches, 
pendence  to  be  respected  by  the  Venetians,  pomegranates,  and  almonds,  also  partake  of  this 
though  it  could  not  hinder  them  from  putting  a  flavor,  as  well  as  other  stone  fruits,  which  they 
garrison  into  its  port,  which  had  become  iro-  have  no  idea  of  improving  by  grafting.  The  figs 
portant  for  the  protection  of  the  coast  of  Epirus.  have  a  more  agreeable  taste,  especially  in  the 
Vol.  X.  2  S 
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oeigfaboaHiood  of  Calomttay  owing  to  the  pro-  saitable  care,  equal  that  of  the  Merino  breed . 

gress  of  caprification,  which  is  practised  almost  Navarin  and  ^apoU  di  Romania  exported  great 

throoghout  the  archipelago.      There  are  two  ouantities  of   it  not  long  since.    The  butter, 

kinds  of  fig-trees,  the  wUd  and  the  domestic,  though  excellent  when  fre^  will  not  keep,  from 

both  of  which  bear  fruit;  but  that  of  the  latter  a  defect  in  the  preparation.    They  export  a  quao- 

falls  before  it  is  ripe,  if  precautions  be  not  taken  tity  of  raw  hides,  and  acorns, 
to  prevent  it.    When  the  wild  figs  are  ripe.        Plains  covered  with  rosemary,  thyme,  wild 

which  is  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  they  thyme,  mint,  wild   fennel,  and  other  aromatic 

are  gathered  and  fastened  by  strings  to  the  plants,  fiimi^  the  bees  with  materials  for  excel- 

domestic  fig-trees;  soon  afterwards  small  gnats  tent  honey  and  wax ;  which, however,  the  people 

proceed  from  the  wild  figs,  and  introduce  them-  neglect  to  purify,  and  sell  it  in  its  coarse  stile. 

selves,  by  what  is  called  the  eye  of  the  fruit,  into  Many  other  vegetables  would  grow  here  in  abus- 

the  stfll  green  figs  of  the  domestic  tree.    This  is  dance,  were  Uie  inhabitants  to   bestow  more 

called  caprification,  which  process  gives  to  the  attention  on  them :  it  seems  even  certain,  that 

fruit  great  sweetness.    The  insect  which  con-  the  sugar-cane  would  succeed  yery  well  in  some 

duces  to  the  maturity  of  the  firuit  transforms  parts  of  the  Morea. 

itself  into  a  worm ;  to  prevent  its  hatching,  the        Planes^  caiob-trees,  cypresses,  masticb-trees, 

figs  are  placed  in  an  oven,  or  kept  in  jars  her-  kermes-<nks,  pines  and  firs,  together  with  hurels, 

metically  closed.   The  oliye-tree  seems  to  belong  roses,  and  mvrtles,  grow  near  the  towns  and  in 

peeuliarly  to  the  Morea,  it  shoots  and  multiplies  the  deserts  of  the  Morea:  the  large  pines  foxiuah 

every  where,  though  in  a  wild  state;  and  tnere  excellent  wood  for  building;  those  of  Elis  might 

are  still  the  remains  of  woods  and  forests  of  these  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  men  of  war. 

trees.    Under  the  government  of  the  Venetians,  The  resinous  wood  of  the  Morea  produces  much 

the  Morea  furnished  an  immense  quantity  of  oil,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  and  slips  of  it,  lighted, 

the  best  of  which  is  now  chiefly  produced  in  supply  the  place  of  lamps  to  the  cottagen . 

Corinth,  Napoli  di  Romania,  and  tne  district  of  They  extract  a  kind  of  aromatic  oil  from  the 

Maina.    Although  in  other  parts  the  olives  are  berries  of  the  laurel,  which  is  efficacioos  in  the 

not  cultivated  with  equal  care,  the  harvest  is  cure  of  rh^umatbm  and  sprains.    Another  kind 

always  abundant  of  oil  is  obtained  from  the  pistachio :  and  the 

It  is  different  with  regard  to  the  silk :  mul-  Moreans  have  more  than  once  in  time  of  frmme 

berry  trees  do  not  fail,  or  rather  would  not  hi\  mixed  the  ground  root  of  the  arum  macuktom 

were  they  to  establish  plantations ;  but  there  is  with  \heir  bread.    With  the  thus  cotinus,  which 

a  great  mortality  amongst  the  silkworms,  which  the  Greeks  call  chrysoxulon  or  golden  wood, 

the  Greeks  attribute  to  sorcerers,  instead  of  their  the  Moreans  dye  an  orange  color :  the  froit 

own  want  of  precaution :  in  the  Morea  100  serves  to  season  their  dishes.    The  agnus  castas, 

pounds  of  balls  only  yield  firom  seven  to  eight  which  grows  on  the  borders  of  rivulets,  frimiifaes 

pounds  of  silk.    Neither  is  the  Morea  in  it3  them  vrith  osiers.    It  may  be  supposed  from  the 

present  state  a  wine  country:  vines  are  abun-  state  of  agriculture,  that  farming  is  at  a  veiylow 

dant;  but  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Misitra,  ebb  in  the  Morea;  notwithstanding  which  they 

and  St  George  in  Corinuia,  the  wine  is  common,  very  well  understand  the  conducting  of  water 

and  in  order  to  preserve  it  they  mik  it  with  even  to  the  distance  of  some  leagues,  though 

resin,  or  even  with  turpentine,  which  renders  it  there  is  still  much  improvement  required  in  tlat 

bitter.    The  Corinthian  grape,  which  is  the  sort  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  husbandry.    IHe 

Siticalarly  cultivated  by  the  husbandmen  of  the  manufricturing  interest  is  not  more  flourishing: 

orea,    appears   to    have    been    transplanted  necessity  has  taught  the  Moreans  to  manufiictue 

firom  the  isle  of  Naxos,  and  to  thrive  best  in  a  many  articles,  such  as  cotton,  leather,  felt,  and 

dry  and  flinty  soil  which  prevails  in  the  penin*-  even  in  some  places  they  fiibricate  sillu,  gaoies, 

tula.    The  vmtage  for  these  grapes  is  at  the  end  stuffs,  &c. ;  but  for  other  merchandise  they  are 

of  July  and  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of  dependent  on  foreign  nations.    It  is  to  be  le- 

August :  a  very  good  wine  is  extiucted  finom  marked  however  tlutt  the  Moroana,  though  bm 

them,  but,  as  they  yield  but  little,  they  are  prin-  indifferent  manufricturers,   are    excellent  mer- 

cipally  dried  for  exportation.    It  is  chiefly  along  chants:    they  have  abolished    all  the  foreign 

the  gulf  of  Corint^  and  in  the  Ionian  isles  bor-  houses  in  their  ports  and  engrossed  the  whole  of 

dering  on  the  Morea,  that  vineyards  of  thb  kind  the  commerce.    '  There  is  no  nation/  says  Sero- 

are  found :  they  have  succeeded  to  the  planta-  fimi  '  which  can  be  compared  with  the  Greeb 

tions  of  tobacco,  with  which  the  Morea  was  for-  for  avarice,  parsimony,  cunning,  and  activity.' 
merly  filled,  and  the  quantity  of   Corinthian        It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  istb- 

raisms  which  is  generally  exported  in  time  of  mus  of  Corinth,  which  anciently  served  as  a 

peace  is  valued  at  6,000,000  or  8,000,000  of  link   between    the    Peloponnesus    and   Great 

pounds.    The  cotton  of  the  peninsula  may  vie  Greece,  and  contained  an  opulent  city,  should 

m  fineness  and  whiteness  with  that  of  Salonica  have  become  in   1822,  after  so  many  ages  of 

and  Smyrna :  flax  grows  spontaneously  in  all  nothingness,  a  rallying  point  for  flie  free  Greds 

parts  of  the  Morea,  but  hemp  fails  there.  and  the  seat  of  their  government  until  the  dty 

Argos,  Messenia,  and  Arcadia,  are  capable  of  of  Minerva  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  receive  it 

feeding  great  numbers  of  cattle,  and  the  pastoral  In  the  foundations  of  the  ramparts  and  bastion^ 

productions  would  enrich  the  inhabitants,  had  which  surround  the  acropolis,  may  be  perceived 

not  the  race  of  domestic  animals  greatly  dege-  ancient  layers  of  stone  of  relasgian  orCydopean 

Derated;  the  wool  of  the  sheep  also,  which  is  workmanship.    The  fountain  of  Pyrenns  issues 

natnially  long  uid  silky,  would,  if  treated  with  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  wliidi  the 
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citadel  stands ;  and,  fiirther  on,  is  the  fountain  of  of  the  Massacre,  which  is  to  be  passedi  issues 
Lena ;  which  rushes  from  the  rock,  and  swell-  from  a  ravine  shaded  with  rose  laurels,  pines, 
ing  in  a  riTulet,  after  having  watered  Corinth,  maples,  and  other  trees;  it  was  here  that  in  1779 
empties  itself  into  the  gulf  of  that  name,  a  troop  of  Albanians  were  murdered.  The 
Fragments  of  the  fluted  columns  of  the  ancient  ascent  of  Caki>scala  leads  to  the  summit  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  are  remaining;  and  other  torrent,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
vestiges  may  still  be  seen  on  the  dedivity  of  the  neighbouring  country  and  sea. 
mountain.  Towards  Megaia  Uie  coast  is  guarded  by  the 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  there  are  Scironian  rocks.  The  fertile  country  around,  is 
seven  fluted  columns  standing,  which  still  sup-  inhabited  by  Albanians,  who,  taking  advantage 
port  a  part  of  their  ancient  architrayes,  and  of  the  partial  liberty  granted  them  by  the  Turks, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  suppose  have  secured  to  themselves  a  lucrative  trade  in 
are  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  oil  of  turpentine^  butter,  wax,  and  honey.  Me- 
Judging  by  the  descriptions  of  Strabo  and  Pan-  gara,  which  was  built  on  three  hiUs,  has  lost  iu 
sanias  we  may  also  recognise  the  foundations  of  monuments,  owing  partly  to  the  decomposition 
the  theatre  and  gymnasium ;  but  of  the  famous  of  the  stones  composing  them :  the  more  ancient 
temple  of  the  Melanean  Venus  no  traces  are  to  foundations,  whicn  are  stiU  to  be  seen  on  one 
be  found,  and  from  the  present  melancholy  aspect  of  the  hills,  being  of  the  primitive  rock  of  Mount 
of  Corinth  no  one  would  suppose  it  to  have  Gerania,  have  been  more  lastins,  and  appear  to 
deserved  the  name  of  the  'city  of  pleasures.*  be  of  cydopean  construction.  Megara  is  only  a 
Its  ancient  port  of  Lechcum,  on  the  gulr,  still  con-  borough,  inhabited  by  about  1400  Greeks  and 
tains  some  small  buildings  and  a  custom-house ;  Albanians,  having  an  episcopal  see.  The  houses 
but  this  tract  of  land  is  become  an  unwholesome  are  pretty  well  built,  and  on  the  declivity  there  ii 
marsh,  impregnated  with  saltpetre.  Cenchrea,  a  road  from  this  place  to  Thebes,  through  the 
now  Hachries,  another  port  of  Corinth  at  the  defiles  of  the  Ceralian  mountains, 
mouth  of  the  Helicon,  is  almost  a  desert  Returning  to  Corinth,  we  find  a  road,  which 
Mosques  and  a  few  Greek  churches,  among  leads  along  the  |;ulf  in  a  westerly  direction  to 
which  the  cathedral  is  distinguished,  have  sue-  Sicyone,  which  district  is  bounded  by  the  rivers 
ceeded  the  ancient  temples :  and  since  1821,  Nemeus  and  Sysais,  the  roost  fertile  part  of  the 
pfobably,  the  minarets  no  longer  announce  the  present  Corinthia :  the  Schypetars,  who  inhabit 
supremacy  of  the  Mussulman  worship  in  this  it,  cultivate  olives,  vines,  and  cotton,  and  feed 
bulwark  of  Greece.  The  archbishopric  of  Co-  cattle,  goats,  and  poultry ;  their  wives  spin  the 
rinth  boasts  of  being  more  ancient  than  even  cotton,  and  show  much  order  and  neatness  ifi 
that  of  Rome.    Besides  the  churches,  a  caravan-    their  houses. 

sera  and  a  post  house  were  the  only  public  esta-  The  ancient  Sicyon  is  reduced  to  a  borough ; 
blishments  nere  in  1821.  With  regua  to  military  its  ruins  are  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus, 
affiufs,  Corinth  is  important  for  the  defence  of  where  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  Greek  and 
the  Peloponnesus  against  the  attacks  of  land  Roman  acropoles ;  but  the  temples,  and  the 
armies;  tnough,  from  its  being  situated  between  wood  of  the  Eumenides,  have  disappeared.  The 
two  gulfs,  an  army  may  easily  approach  and  present  village  is  called  Vasilika ;  it  is  situated 
quickly  disembark,  especially  on  the  side  near  m  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  runs  a  spring 
the  isle  of  i£gina.  Corinth  has  never  been  cele^  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Dropping  Fountain, 
brated  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil ;  scarcely  any  because  it  is  supplied  by  drops  mlling  from  the 
trees  are  to  be  seen,  except  small  pines,  and  roof  of  a  cave.  Sicyone,  peopled  by  the  Dorians, 
cypresses ;  onlya  few  of  the  gardens  are  adorned  early  distinguished  itself  by  its  love  of  peace, 
with  citron  and  orange  trees ;  and,  after  the  bar-  and  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts :  dancing,  music. 
Test,  the  chalky  lands,  burnt  up  by  the  sun,  tragedy,  and  the  art  of  moulding  in  brass,  were 
present  the  very  picture  of  sterility.  carried  to  great  perfection  in  this  Dorian  colony ; 

The  villages  of  the  isthmus  are  now  comprised  even  the  women  possessed  cultivated  minds : 
under  the  general  name  of  Dervena  Choria,  and  but  the  assertions  of  the  ancients  are  the  only 
have  a  population  amounting  to  10,430  inhabi-  proofii  of  the  former  prosperity  of  Sicyone.  The 
tants :  Corinth  itself  contains  about  360  houses,  very  small  province  of  Phliasia,  remarkable  for 
Two  roads  diverge  from  the  town,  one,  turning  its  wines,  is  inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  are, 
towards  the  east,  leads  to  Megara;  the  other  perhaps,  descended  from  the  ancient  Dorians, 
westward  to  Sicyone.  without  any  mixture  of  other  nations.   On  a  hill 

On  the  road  to  Megara  we  pass  through  £x-  near  the  Asopus  are  the  ruins  of  a  tovm,  which 
amili,  a  village  dividel  into  hi^  and  low,  and    may  hare  been  Phlius. 

inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Albanians:  in  this  Argos,  the  kingdom  of  Agamemnon,  has  diared 
place  is  found  an  astonishing  quantity  of  the  frite  of  the  other  states  of  Greece ;  and,  in 
ancient  coins,  which  the  women  wear  as  oma-  later  times,  a  pacha  with  two  tails  governed  Uiis 
ments ;  and  near  the  village  are  the  remains  of  formerly  independent  province.  Many  historical 
a  temple  and  a  theatre,  fragments  of  marble  recollections  are  awakened  here,  by  every  town, 
and  gnnite^  and  pieces  of  antique  pottery.  From  river,  and  mountain :  ruins  abound  in  this  pro- 
the  number  of  pines  found  here,  it  has  been  con-  vince,  partaking  rather  of  the  indestructible 
lectured  that  in  this  place  the  Isthmian  games  solidity  of  the  ^yptian  monuments,  than  of  the 
were  celebrated.  light  and  graceful   character  of  die  Grecian . 

The  passage  of  Mount  £neus  vras  not,  until  architecture.  Some  of  these  ruins  probably 
ktely,  nee  from  danger,  and  varioui  recollections  equal  in  antiquity  the  pyramids  on  the  banks  of 
eoDtribttted  to  sadden  die  traveller.   The  torrent    the  Nile,  and  belong  to  the  style  called  Cydo- 

2S2 
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pean,  indicating  the  gigantic  stature  and  stiength  hid  himself:  ereiy  word  pronoiiiieed  tbens  it 

of  the  people  who  raised  them.    Instead,  how-  reverberated  bjr  the  rocks  in  an  astonishing  oaa- 

ever,  of  cyclops  and  descendants  of  the  ancients,  ner.    How  many  have  been  dupes  to  this  dwnt, 

there  are  now  scarcely  any  inhabitants  in  Argos  and  how  many  hopes  and  feats  has  it  eidted, 

but  Schypetars.  while  the  priests  of  Argos  hare  langhed  it  the 

Passing  tiirough  that  mountainous   district,  credulity  of  the  people  I    Within  the  walb  of  a 

which  is  bathed  on  one  side  by  the  gulf  of  large  church,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 

Argos,  and  on  the  other  by  the  sea  of  Saronica,  town,  are  the  frannents  of  some  colomns  of  the 

we  arrive  at  Nauplie.    At  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  Ionic  order ;  and  one  of  the  mosques  of  Argpi 

of  Argos,  now  the  gulf  of  Napoli  di  Romania,  is  said  to  be  built  with  the  remains  of  the  groOe 

we  find  a  town,  which  under  the  Venetian  of  Esculapius  in  Epidauros. 

government  was  the  capital  of  the  Morea ;  the  The  province  of  Argos  is  inhabited  by  Sdif- 

g>rt  is  still  the  depot  ot  the  productions  of  the  petars  to  the  number  of  8000  or  10^000,«ho 

recian  continent  and  islands.    To  this  place  employ  themselves  mostly  in  agricultare,  in  th« 

Samos  sends  its  sponge,  Laconia  its  silks,  Mity-  fine  phiins  watered  by  the  Inachus ;  their  hooso 

lene  its  excellent  oils,  tad  other  parts  of  Greece  are  very  neat,  and  their  women,  if  not  cqoal  Ui 

their  wines,  asoms,  and    vermillion :  ancient  the  ancient  .Aj^pans  in  beauty,  may  at  least  pus 

medals  of  various  sorts  are  also  found  here.    It  for  their  descendants. 

does  not  appear  that  any  modem  traveller  has  Two  leagues  further  north  are  the  luias  of 

explored  the  catacombs,  or  the  subterraneous  another  celebrated  city,  Mycens,  which  ftn 

labyrinth,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  lie  be-  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  was  reduced 

tween  Nauplie  and  the  city  of  Argos.    The  to  its  present  state  of  dilapidatioa  hj  the  Ar- 

acropolis  ot  Nauplie,  still  bearing  the  name  of  gians,  who  were  jealous  of  the  gloxj  ns  inhabi- 

the  hero  Palamedes,  is  yet  visible ;  but  the  most  tants  had  acquired  in  an  engagement  with  te 

remarkable  remains  of  antiquity  here  are  the  Spartans  at  Tbermopylc.     An  acropolis,  so^ 

ruins  of  Tyrinthia,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  rounded  by  cyclopean  walls,  rises  amidst  the 

league  from  the  town.    The  walls  of  Tyrinthia  unformed  ruins.    The  entrance  to  the  aadent 

are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  existing  long  before  citadel  is  still  plainly  seen;  and  is  composed  of 

the  Trojan  war ;  nor  have  thirty  centuries  been  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  upon  which  areochen 

able  to  destroy  them ;  travellers  who  have  ex-  lying  one  against  another,  and  forming  a  kiad 

amined  these  masses  of  stones  laid  one  upon  of  rude  arch,  finished  with  a  stone,  on  which  aic 

another  without  cement,  think  that  they  may  still  cut  two  lions  or  panthers  standing  against  a  piU 

remain  as  many  more.    Amongst  other  peculi-  lar;  similar  to  the  animal  figures  used  in  modaa 

arities,  the  use  of  the  ogive  is  observea  here,  heraldry.    Sculpture  of  tms  kind  and  of  tha 

which  proves  that  this  kind  of  arch  is  of  great  antiquity  is  surely  one  of  the  most  cnhons  ob- 

antiouity,  although  it  was  seldom  much  employed  jects  among  the  ruins  of  Greece :   it  is  nine  fat 

till  the  middle  ages.  m  height,  and  more  than  eleven  in  width  at  its 

In  going  from  Tyrinthia  to  the  ancient  Argos,  base :  the  eate  over  which  it  is  placed  is  nea* 

the  Inachus  must  be  crossed :  the  bed  of  this  tioned  by  Sophocles  and  Pausanias. 

river  during  a  part  of  the  year  is  dry,  but  at  On  the  outside  of  the  acn^lis  is  a  tnmalas^ 

other  times  almost  the  whole  plain  of  Argos  is  something  resembling  the  hypogsa  of  Egypt; 

inundated.  The  ruins  of  the  acropolu  are  in  the  some  old  steps  lead  to  the  entrance  gate  oTnLs 

same  cyclopean  style  as  those  of  Tyrinthia,  at  massv  structure.    On  the  top  of  this  entrance, 

least  in  the  foundations ;  for  the  rest  is  modem,  which  widens  as  it  advances,  is  an  enonnovi 

and  composed  partly  of  a  collection  of  more  lintel,  composed  of  a  single    brwchia  stooe, 

ancient  rains.    Many  classic  writers  mention  twenty-^even  feet  in  length,  seventeen  in  width 

the  cyclop^n  walls  of  Argos,  which,  from  their  and  about  four  and  a  half  in  thicknesa,  beiai 

great  soliditv,  the  inhabitants  of  Mycenie  were  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  ever  employed  la 

not  able  to  demolish.  Few  remains  of  the  build-  an  edifice.    In  the  interior  of  the  bnilding  is  a 

ings  of  this  city  are  to  be  found,  except  the  plan  room  terminating  in  a  point  like  that  in  the  »> 

of  the  theatre,  south-east  of  the  acropolis :  it  is  cond  pjrramid  of  Egypt,  from  which  we  past 

cut  in  a  rock,  and  had  apparently  two  wings,  into  a  smaller  apartment,  where  we  find  over  thi 

which  is  not  the  case  with  other  Grecian  tlieatres.  entrance  a  kind  of  ogive  like  that  over  the  cit»M. 

A  chapel,  situated  near  this  theatre,  appears  to  This  monument  has  been  called  the  treasorr  cf 

have  tsdcen  the  place  of  the  Hieron  of  v  enus,  in  Atrea,  from  a  supposition  that  the  ancient  Ore- 

which  the  inhabitants  erected  a  statue  to  Tele-  cian  kings  were  accustomed  to  deposit  tbo; 

silla,  a  woman  distinguished  equally  for  her  treasures  in  such  buildings:  some  learned  pccaonik. 

poetic  genius,  and  her  valor,  displayed  against  however,  believe  it  to  have  been  a  tomb ;  and 

the  Lai>edemooiana,  in  their  attack  upon  Argos.  there  are  others  who  tiiink  that  it  was  a  phce  far 

On  a  rock,  to  the  north-east  of  the  ancient  cita-  mystical  worship. 

del,  is  a  monastery,  probably  built  upon  the  The  tombs  of  i£gisthus  and  ClytemiiesCra  haft 

mins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Diradiotes ;  and  not  yet  been  found.      M.  de  ChaieanbriaBd 

we  are  assured,  that  this  rock  encloses  a  cavern,  imagined  he  had  discovered  them;  but  what  he 

which  was  formerly  used  for  oracles,  of  which  took  for  Grecian  tombs  ate  those  of  a  MttssoS- 

Argos  had  several.    Modem  travellers  have  dis-  man  and  his  servant,  who  were  muideced  thee 

covered  near  the  acropolis,  on  the  site  of  the  Uiirty  years  ago. 

sanctuary  of  an  ancient  temple,  a  subterraneous  A  little  further  to  the  north,  through  die  wood? 

passage,  which  led  to  the  altar,  and  in  which  the  defile  of  Treta,  we  arrive  at  the  ancient  oty  ^ 

unpoilor,  who  made  the  orade  speak,  probably  Nemea,  of  which  the   hamlet  of  Coloo^  se 
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■amtd  tnm  some  colnmns  of  a  temple  of  JupU  ceeded  the  ancient  Tliynea ;  and  the  towns  of 

ter,  is  all  that  remains,  and  a  few  solitary  trees  in  Prasto  and  Saint  Reontas,  which  form  the  see 

the  neighbourhood  indicate  the  site  of  me  forest  of  an  archbishop,  point  out  the  site  of  the  maritime 

which  formerly  covered  the  country :  here  the  town  of  Prasica :   since  the  last  century  a  new 

celebrated  games  were  solemnised,  and  the  in-  town,  called  Neoprasto  has  been  built  at  a  short 

habitants  tSXL  assemble  annually  on  the  15th  of  distance  from  the  two  preceding  ones.  The  temple 

August,  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Virgin,  of  Diana  appears  also  to  have  given  place  to  the 

near  a  ruined  church  under  a  very  old  wild  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  deCarga,  where  the  moun- 

pear-tree.  taineers  perform  their  devotions  with  the  same 

Following  the  course  of  the  Nemean  river,  xeal  as  their  ancestors.    The  Tzaconic  dialect, 

through  the  plaiu  of  Coutzomati,  we  enter  the  a  kind  of  gibberish,  in  which  some  remains  of 

canton  of  St.  George,  which  belongs  to  Coun-  the  ancient  Doric   have   been  discovered,  is 

thia,  and  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  vineyards,  spoken  here.    A  few  centuries  since,  the  Ian- 

Tlie  lion  subdued  by  Hercules  is  supposed  to  guage  of  the  Tzaconians,  that  is  of  the  district 

have  had  its  den  near  Nemea.     In  the  way  from  comprising  the  towns  of  Prasto,  Kastanitza,  and 

Aigos  to  Epidaurus  we  pass  near  a  hill  on  Satina,  was  not  understood  by  the  other  Greeks ; 

which  are  the  ruins  of  Lessa,  on  the  borders  of  the  but  commerce,  by  increasing  the  communication 

territory  of  Argos ;  and  all  along  the  road  are  to  among  the  different  states,  is  gradually  abolish- 

be  seen  tombs  of  great  antiquity,  composed  of  ing  this  particular  language,  and,  as  it  has  per- 

rough  stone ;  there  is  one  in  the  shape  of  a  py-  haps  never  been  written,  no  traces  of  it  will 

ramid,  like  the  Egyptian  tombs.  probably  be  left. 

Cotton,  com,  mulberry,  and  Domegranate  trees        Achaia,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Pelo- 

and  myrtles,  cover  the  beautiful  plaios  and  val-  ix>nnesus,  is  as  poor  and  unfruitful  as  in  ancient 

leys.    On  the  way,  and  near  the  sea,  are  fine  times,  although  it  possesses  one  of  the  principal 

woods  of  olive  trees.    Epidaurus,  the  chief  city  cities  of  the  peninsula,  that  of  Patras,  a  maritime 

of  this  province,  which  now  belongs  to  Corinth,  city  built  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Panachaikos. 

was  situated  in  sight  of  the  isle  of  £gina,  and  This  place  has   always  preserved  the  impor- 

has  been  succeeded  by  the  maritime  town  of  tance   which  it  owes  to    its   situation,    being 

Epiada.    The  temple  of  Esculapius  was  situated  with  Lepanto  the  key  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf; 

in  a  place  now  called  Ligoris,  and  adorned  with  the  walls,  of  which  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen, 

myrtles,  Indian  fie-trees,  and  other  shrubs.    The  formerly  reached    to  the    sea,  but  the  present 

temple  of  the  god  of  health  is  no  longer  stand-  town,  falling  &r  short  of  the  ancient  in  beauty, 

ing,  but  the  plan  is  still  visible.    The  ancient  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the 

Trezenia  and  Hermionides  form  the  extremity  coast.    In  the  modem  fortress,  itself  become 

of  a  peninsula,  and  are  badly  peopled,  unculti-  a   min,    are    the    remains   of  the    acropolis, 

▼ateo,  and  unhealthy.    Methone  still  exists  un-  where,  in  a  niche,  is  a  mutilated  statue  appa- 

der  die  name  of  Methana,but  it  is  merely  a  village  rently  of  Diana;  this  goddess  being  venerated 

like  most  of  the  other  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  at  Patras,  on  account  of  the  chase  in  the  fo- 

At  Hermione,  now  called  Thermis,  the  girls  no  tests  of  Panachiukos,  now  infested  with  lynxes 

longer,  as  in  the  golden  days  of  Greece,  conse-  and  other  wild  animals.    Bacchus  shared  widi 

crate  tiieir  hair  to  Venus  at  the  time  of  their  Diana  the  homage  of  the  Patracians,  and  justly, 

marriage;  and  the  sacred  wood  is  no  longer  forthevineshereare  still  magnificent, the  foliage 

preserved  in  honor  of  the  Graces.    Quantities  very  thick,  and  the  grapes  of  a  considerable  size. 

of  the  diells  used  in  the  manufiu^ture  of  purple,  These  vines  cover  a  valley  crossed  by  a  Roman 

which  formerly  rendered  this  town  fiunous,  are  aqueduct  on  two  rows  of  arches,  which  fumishes 

still  to  be  seen ;  but  Hermione  is  now  only  water  to  a  fountain  supplying  the  citadel.  There 

known  in  commerce  by  the  fine  sponge  found  on  is  another  fountain,  or  rather  covered  pit,  near 

its  coasts.     The  ancient  Calauria,  now  known  the  ancient  port,  and  the  rains  of  the  church  of 

by  the  name  of  Poros,  is  inhabited  by  Albanians.  Saint  Andr6,  erected,  ai  is  supposed,  on  the  site 

The  Cyroeria  of   the  ancients,    now  Saint  of  the  temple  of  Ceres.    This  fountain  was  ap- 

Pierre,  a  province  which  reaches  to  the  moun-  plied  to  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  by  invalids : 

tains  of  Laconia  and  Arcadia,  is  on  the  other  the  present  inhabitants,  more  cautious  than  their 

aide  of  the  gulf  of  Argos.    The  inhabitants  ancestors,  draw  water  here  on  Saint  Andrew's 

feed  a  number  of  sheep  on  their  mountains,  part  day  as  a  preventive  of  evil.    Saint  Andrew  is 

of  the  wool  is  exported,  and  the  remainder  is  manu-  the  patron  of  the  Patreans,  and  these  have  made 

&ctured  into  felt  and  carpets ;  they  likewise  make  vain  efforts  to  obtain  permission  from  the  Turks, 

annually  5000  quintals  of  cheese,  and  3000  barrels  for  the  rebuilding  of  his  church,  which  was  de- 

of  olive  oil ;  also  some  silk  and  Vermillion.   Be-  molished  by  the  Albanians  in  1770.    On  the 

fore  the  insurrection  of  1 82 1  they  were  accustomed  day  of  his  festival,  (he  Greeks  crowd  to  the  rains, 

to  repair  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  sell  but-  worship  the  sarcophagus,  which  contained  his 

ter,  and,  after  enriching  themselves  at  the  ex-  bones,  and  devouUy  drink  the  water  of  the  pit 

pense    of   Christians   and  Mussulmans,   they  consecrated  to  him ;  small  wax  tapers  are  lighted 

returned  to  their  mountains,  and  laid  out  their  each  night  upon  his  tomb. 

money  in  ammunition  from  the  neighbouring        Near  the  temple  of  Ceres  was  formerly  a  sa- 

islands  of  Hydra  and  Spezzia.    In  the  summer  cred  wood,  usedf  as  a  promenade  for  the  inhabi- 

the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  visit  these  mountains  tants :  it  is  succeeded  by  the  vines  of  Calamog- 

in  order  to  escape  the  damp  and  unhealthy  va-  darti,  where  have  been  found  some  relics.    The 

pors  prevalent  near  the  sea  at  the  equinoxes.  rains  of  two  piers,  and  the  bases  of  two  towers^ 

The  town  of  &unt  Pierre  seems  to  hare  sue-  are  all  that  remain  of  the  port  which  was  an 
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oiently  decorated  with  temples  and  itatues :  its  has  lost  its  splendor^  and  the  sni^  townof  T<m- 
waters  are  stagnant,  and  produce  fevers.     A  titza,  which  has  replaced  it,  has  experienced  too 
badly  screened  bay  receives  the  shifis,  which  many  calamities  to  admit  ofits  attaining  to  proi- 
load  principally  with  Corinthian  raisins,  for  perity:  there  are  some  remains  of  this  town  and 
which  production  there  are  magazines  near  the  a  fountain  formerly  dedicated  to  the  goddev  of 
custom-house,  also  store-houses  for  fish  and  salt  health.    The  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  ex- 
provisions.    The  bazaar  of  St.  George  appears  to  posed  to  earthquakes,  a  variable  climate,  and  a 
be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  market;  and  ao-  violent  wind,  which  blows  &om  Manichiotis; 
cording  to  M.  Poogueville,  wl^o  caused  this  land  and,  what  is  still  worse,  they  are  the  vasnb  of 
to  be  cleared,  the  garden  of  the  French  consul  some  Turkish  families,  to  whom  this  profince 
still  contains  the  Mosaic  which  served  as  a  pave-  was  given  on  the  conquest  of  Achaia.    They 
meot  to  the  temple  of   Bacchus  Esymnetus.  console  themselves,  however,  by  the  abundant 
This  gentleman  thmks  that  researches  in  the  ba-  fishery  of  their  gulf,  by  the  fertility  of  their  soil, 
zaar  would  bring  to  light  other  antiquities.  and  by  that  resignation  which  makes  us  endure 
The  present  Patras  will  transmit  scarcely  any  an  evil  that  we  know  cannot  be  remedied.   At 
monumeots  to  posterity:  streets  badly  paved,  the  ancient  Bura,  near  Tostitza,  Hercules  deli- 
dirty,  narrow,  and  in  some  places  shaded  by  vered  oracles  in  a  grotto,  which  is  still  seen:  it  is 
roo&  of  ivy ;  houses  built  on  ground  dried  by  opposite  Delphos,  which  may  be  seen  on  the 
the  sun,  small  churches,  and  mosques,  are  all  other  side  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,    The  Greek 
that  compose  a  city  which  passes  for  one  of  the  priests  have  never  been  able  to  impart  to  the 
first  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  wnich  contains  1 6,000  oracle  of  Bura  the  reputation  which  was  attached 
inhabitants,  three  parts  of  whom  are  Greeks,  to  that  of  Apollo:  they  pretend  that  the  monb of 
This  town  possesses  natural  advantages  which,  Negaspelion  have  deprived  them  of  their  tithei. 
under  a  free  government,  might  render  it  one  of  The  ancient  Pellenia,  whose  barren  soil  is  coveted 
the  first  cities  in  Greece  and  the  Levant:  under  with  pines  which  exhale  an  aromatic  odor,  ii 
that  of  the  Turks  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  now  inhabited  by  Albanians :  they  make  in  theii 
was  threatened  at  the  gates.    So  common  were  woods  pitch  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
assaults  in  the  road  which  passes  through  the        With  the  name  of  Arcadia  we  naturally  asso- 
woods  of  mount  Panachai'kos  into  Arcadia,  that  ciate  the  idea  of  the  golden  age,  and  the  kt- 
it  was  abandoned  and  stigmatised  by  the  name  cadian  shepherds.  Their  country,  which  occupies 
of  *  the  road  of  murders ; '  it  is  more  safe  to  go  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  is  an  elevated  plain 
toAreadia  by  sea.     Besides  vines,  the  neigh-  overlooked  by  mountains,  from  which  riveis 
bourhood  of'^  Patras  is  planted  wiUi  mulberry  flow  in  all  directions  and  water  the  provinces 
and  fig-trees,  myrtles  and  mastichs :    hysop,  inclining  toward  the  sea :  the  principal  of  these 
stocks,    and  other  flowers,  enamel  the  shore,  are  the  AJpheus,  the  Erimanthus,  the  Eurotas, 
Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  we  and  the  Inachus.    Fountains  of  water  gushing 
rarely  find  in  Patras  that  hardy  and  robust  race  from  all  parts  of  the  plain  impart  to  the  air  a 
which  formerly  peopled  Achaia :  those  bom  in  delightful  freshness ;  the  forests  which  clothe  the 
Patras  are  generally  afflicted  with  rickets,  per-  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  which  must  formerly 
haps  owing  to  the  want  of  cleanliness  and  proper  have  been  larger  and  thicker ;  charming  pastures; 
diet.    More  negroes  are  found  here  than  in  other  a  soil  abundantly  fruitful ;  mountains  sneltenng 
Grecian  cities ;  they  generally  succeed  in  obtain-  the  inhabitants  from  invasion ;  a  poverty,,  which, 
ing  their  liberty,  and  establishing  themselves,  though  not  amounting  to  indigence,  served  to 
and  then  become  exceedingly  arrogant.  discourage  the  greedy  conqueror ;  liberty,  with- 
in ancient  times  Patras  was  the  chief  place  of  out  which  all  other  enjoyments  are  unstable ;  and 
only  a  small  district,  which  was  increased  by  the  a  simple  and  frugal  life  undisturbed  by  violent 
Romans:  at  present  it  extends  from  the  Lanssus  passions;  in  these  advantages  consisted  the  hap- 
to  Meganitas,  and  comprises  ninety-five  villages  piness  of  the  ancient  Ar^ians :  they  enjoyed 
with  a  population  of  10,700  souls.  To  the  south-  that  felicity  which  poor.  Weak,  and  free  nations 
east  of  Patras,  after  crossing  the  river  Melas  at  seem  alone  destined  to  enjoy.    But  in  propor- 
Camenitza,  are  found  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  tion  as  the  popuUtion  around  Arcadia  increased, 
city  of  Phares,  on  which  the  Christians  have  the  inhabitants  felt  the  influence  of  foreign  man- 
built  a  chapel  to  St.  John.    The  small  village  of  ners :  their  simple  worship  was  loaded  with  the 
Cato-Achaia,  which  contains  all  the  population  pomps  of  superstition ;  tne  priests  subdued  the 
of  this  district,  abounds  in  mulberry,  almond,  spirit  of  the  people ;  ambition  and  jealousy  ei- 
and  fig  trees:  rivers,  fields  of  maize,  wheat,  cited  civil  feuds;  proud  of  their  own  libeity 
and  cotton,  form,  together  with  a  forest  of  oaks,  they  filled  their  country  with  slaves ;  the  shep- 
the  resources  of  the  modem   Phareans.     The  heids  forsook  their  mountains  and  shed  their 
greatest  number  of  relics  in.  this  district  are  to  blood  in  the  contests  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
be  seen  near  the  village  of  Chalanthistra,  which  indifferent  as  to  which  side  they  took  in  those 
some  centuries  ago  had  an  archbishopric  and  quarrels  which  ended  by  desolating  the  once 
several  churches;  and  which  probably  stood  on  happy  Achaia.    Under  tbcf Turks  they  preserred 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Tritea:  thus  this  city  has  a  kind  of  liberty,  at  least  in  their  mountains,  hot 
fallen  twice.    In  the  mountains  of  Craca  stands  it  was  not  that  of  their  ancestors.     It  is  a  stn^ 
the  richly  endowed  monastery  of  St.  Michael  larcircumstance  that  many  of  the  Arcadian  rivers 
the  archangel,  which  maintains  about  eighty  af^r  having  inundated  the  country  and  formed 
monks,  and  up  to  the  present  time  is  one  of  the  lakes,  hoUow  for  themselves  subterxaneoos  p^ 
largest  convents  in  Greece.  sages,  disappear  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
The  ancient  iEgeum,  built  on  a  promontory,  are  then  found  in  other  parts :  when  the  canals 
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by  ivliich  the  rirera  disappear  are  obstructed,  Perhaps  the  ftnest  monament  of  Arcadia  is 

the  neighbouring  villages  are  threatened  with  the  mined  temple  of  the  Epicurean  Apollo,  on 

deluges  similar  to  those  which  ruined  the  towns  mount  Cotyla,  near  the  ancient  Phigalia,  now 

of  the  ancient  Arcadia.  Paolizza;    it    was    erected    after  the    £unous 

Butter,  cheese,  and  wool,  are  the  chief  articles  plaeue,  to  Apollo  the  saviour,  under  the  direction 

of  exportation :  agriculture  might  have  added  of  Jotinus,  the  Parthenian  architect    With  tho 

other  riches,  had  it  been  encouraged  and  pro-  exception  of  two  only,  the  thirty  columns  of  the 

tected  under  the  reign  of  the  Turks.    Sufficient  Dorian  order,  which  adorned  the  portico  of  the 

domestic  tranquillity,  however,  remains  in  the  building,  were  still  standing  in  1812,  and  some 

mountains  to  preserve  the  primitive  beauty  of  fragments  of  bas  relief,  found  amongst  the  rub- 

the  Arcadians :  a  tall  figure,  expressive  features,  bisn,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.    But  the 

a  regular  profile,  and  flaxen  hair,  even  now  dis-  most  valuable  remains  found  here  are  twenty- 

tinguish  the  fair  sex.  three  marble  tablets,  with  figures  in  bas  relief. 

More  than  300  villages  contain  the  population  representing  the  two  combats  of  the  Centaurs 

of  the  (bur  cantons  of  this  province,  which  are  and  Lapithae,  and  the  Amazotis  and  Greeks, 

named  after  their  chief  towns.  Tripolitza,  which  Caritene  is  the  chief  town  of  a  well-peopled 

before  1821  was  the  residence  of  the  pacha,  and  district,  containing  230  villages,  and  waterea  by 

in  some  manner  tiie  capital  of  the  penrasula,  ap-  the  river  Alpheus  and  its  tributary  streams.    In 

pears  to  have  been  built  with  the  ruins  of  the  this  country,  under  a  more  liberal  government, 

cities  of  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  which  were  situ-  tobacco,   grain,  vegetables,    fruits,    silks,  and 

ated  in  the  neighbourhood  and  were  formerly  wines,  might  be  cultivated  so  as  to  produce  an 

rivals  in  power.  The  city  of  Tripolitza  is  situated  extensive  commerce.    Neglected  as  agriculture 

in  a  fertile,  and  well-cultivated  valley,  to  the  is,  it  yet  exports  wool  and  cheese, 

east  of  mount  Menalus,  now  Roino.    It  is  sur-  All  the  north  of  Arcadia  is  comprised  in  the 

rounded  by  walls  and  crowned  with  a  citadel,  canton  of  Calavista,  interesting  for  its  picturesque 

where,'  since  1821,  the  Greek  flag  waves  over  views  and  its  remains  of  antiquity.     Besides 

a  free  people.    The  pacha,  enclosed  in  his  se-  the  productions  common  to  the  before  mentioned 

raglio,  paid  little  attention  to  embellishing  his  districts,  it  has  an  abundance  of  Corinthian 

residence;  and  Tripolitza,  except  in  the  principal  grapes,  and  gum  adraganth.    In  the  mountains 

street,  which  crosses  the  whole  town,  presents  no  there  are  some  considerable  monasteries.    Car 

other  appearance  than  that  of  most  Turkish  cities,  lavista,  the  chief  town,  is  of  little  importance :  it 

A  market,  shaded  by  large  plantains,  occupies  is  situated  in  an  elevated  valley,  watered  by  the 

the  centre  of  the  town ;  and  four  mosques,  oma-  Cer3mitus,  the  inundations  of  which  render  the 

mented  with  ancient  columns  and  bas-reliefs,  ground  marshy,  and  the  air  unhealthy ;  while  the 

serve  for  the  worship  of  Mahomet:  a  caravansera,  neighbourhood   of  the   mountains  experiences 

shut  in  the  evening  like  a  prison,  with  iron  gates  violent  winds  and  severe  cold.    The  town,  in 

and  chains,  is  provided  for  the  reception  of  tra-  latter  times  containing  2500  Gieeks  and  300 

vellers.    The  plain  of  Arcadia,  exposed  to  the  Turks,  dates  its  foundation  only  from  the  middle 

heat  of  the  sun  in  summer,  and  covered  with  ages,  though  there  is  on  a  mountain  near  the 

snow  in  winter,  with  bad  water  and  few  trees,  city  an  ancient  ruined  fortress :  this  post  has 

presents  the  most  melancholy  spectacle  in  this  long  ceased  to  protect  the  country,  ana  a  range 

oeautiful  country;  but  its  soil,  if  properly  culti-  of  mountains,   some  leagues    from    Calavista,. 

vated,  is  capable  of  furnishing  pasture  for  cattle  bears  the  dreadful  name  of  the  defile  of  the 

and  of  producing  grain,  wool,  vermilion,  and  massacre,  on  account  of  the  numerous  murders 

cheese,  sufiicient  for  exportation.  About  seventy-  committed  there.    The  icy  summit  of  mount 

five  villages  belong  to  this  canton,  which  has  its  Olenos  overlooks  this  wild  country, 

archbishop  residing  in  the  chief  town.    A  few  The    monastery  of  Mega  Spelion,    situated' 

remains,  m  a  place  now  called  Pala;o-£piscopi,  three  or  four  leagues  to  the  north  of  Calavista, 

point  out  the  site  of  Tegea,  within  a  league  of  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Greece ;  in  the  road  to 

Tripolitza:  some  stumps  of  columns,  and  frag-  it  is  the  village  of  Kerpeni,  which,. enjoying  a 

ments  of  capitals,  in  which  are  seen  the  three  finer  climate  tfian  that  of  Calavista,  draws  away 

different  orders  of  architecture,  lie  on  the  ground,  its  inhabitants.    On  an  isolated  rock,  at  some 

Mantinea  has  been  still  less  spared  by  time  distance  from  this  village,  are  some  ruins,  called 
than  Tegea.  A  marsh  covers  the  spot  where  in  the  country  Old  Calavista :  they  are  probably 
Bpaminondas  vanquished  the  Lacedemonians,  those  of  the  ancient  Cynetha,  whose  inhabitants 
and  terminated  his  glorious  career;  and  no  had  the  reputation  of  being  thieves  and  highway- 
traces  remain  of  the  monument  erected  to  his  men ;  a  character  which  has  been  bequeathed  to 
memory ;  but  the  remembrance  of  the  hero  stiH  the  neighbouring  village  of  Suthera.  The  mo- 
inspires  his  descendants  in  their  strugt(Ies  with  nastery  of  Mega  Spelion  is  half  buried  in  a 
their  oppressors,  and  the  territory  of  Mantinea  high  rock,  and  shows  on  the  outside  scarcely 
and  Tegea  has  been  freed  by  their  valor.  In  the  any  thing  but  its  front;  the  entrance,  which  runs 
mountainous  canton  of  Leontaris,  or  Londari,  through  a  dark  arch,  is  shut  by  an  iron  portcul- 
there  are  not  twenty  villages:  the  inhabitants  lis,  having  on  the  two  sides  a  great  number  of  loop 
lead  a  pastoral  life ;  their  lands  producing  holes.  The  monks  are  defended  almost  entirely 
g^in  ana  cheese  barely  sufficient  for  their  own  by  nature  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies, 
consumption.  The  borough  of  Londaris,  pro-  The  Amaoutes,  not  being  able  to  get  possession 
bably  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  three  ancient  of  the  monastery,  once  climbed  the  rock  which 
cities,  bearing  the  name  of  Leuctra,  occupies  the  rises  perpendicularly  behind  the  cavern,  and 
centre  of  a  tolerably  fertile  and  healthy  valley.  rolled  down  masses  of  stone;  these,  however, 
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fell  over  the  cavern  and  did  no  harm  to  those  cities  of  antiquity,  for  which  they  care  no  more 

within.    The  monks  allow  no  one  to  enter  of  than  the  Turks.    The  cape  Fomesey  which  is  the 

whom  they  have   any  suspicion:  when    Mr.  most  prominent  pait  of  Elis  on  the  west,  received 

Dodwell  visited  the  monastery  they  were  ranged  its  modem  name  from  a  castle  now  dilapidated, 

on  each  side  of  the  entrance;  and  he  afterwards  The  city  of  Cyllena  is  now  only  a  village,  under 

learned    that   they  concealed    poniards  under  the  name  of  Andravida :  some  ruins  round  this 

their  ample  robes.    There  ^e  in  Bceotia  monas-  place  show  that  there  has  been  a  town,  and  the 

teries  to  which  the  only  way  of  admission  is  style  of  the  churches  proves  that  it  existed  in 

by  a  b jsket,  drawn  up  with  a  pulley.    By  such  the  middle  ages.    The  Penea  of  Elis  now  falls 

precautions  as  these  weak  men  lead  peaceful  into  the  sea,  near  cape  Fomese,  under  the  naine 

fives  in  the  midst  of  barbarous  countries.    This  of  the  Gastonni  River.    The  town  of  Gastonni 

convent  is  supposed  to  be  very  rich,  and  has  might  have  remained  as  a  monument  of  what 

large  farms  and  vineyards  of  Corinthian  grapes;  the  Turks  could  have  effected  every  where  if 

the  monks,  however,  exercise  hospitality  to  those  they  would ;  but  already  since  the  revolution  it 

who  come  here  to  worship  a  rough  image  of  the  presents  the  melancholy  aspect  of  a  declining  city: 

Virgin,  preserved  in  their  chapel,  and  which  they  at  the  time  of  M.  Pongueville*s  visit,  it  contained 

pretend  is  the  work  of  St  Luke.    The  small  from  1200  to  1500  inhabitants,  with  a  ghastly  coafr> 

chapel  is  ornamented  with  Mosaic  work,  gilding,  plexion,  living  in  houses  built  solely  of  mod. 
images  of  saints,  and  lamps  of  silver  and  ex-       Following  Uie  course  of  the  Peneus  we  meet 

voto ;  it  receives  but  a  feeble  light  from  without,  with  the  ruins  of  Elis,  which  the  shepherds  call 

and  the  kitchen  receives  none,  being  a  subter-  the  Palaeopole,  or  ancient  city ;  the  site  of  the 

faneous  cave.    The  library  of  the  convent  has  citadel  may  be  recognised,  and  other  remains 

been  twice  burned,    and  now   contains  only  would,  by  investigation,  most  probably  be  fouod« 

homilies  and  legends.     Their  celUr  contains  The    ruins  of  this   city   cover  the  space    of 

perhaps  the  largest  tuns  that  monks  ever  pos-  half  a  league;  those  of  Pylos  are  less  consider* 

sessed,  excepting  indeed  the  German  monks,  and  able.    Near  the  cape  anciently  called  Pheia  is  a 

these  are  filled  with  excellent  wine,  the  produce  monastery  bearing  the  name  of  the  neighbouring 

of  their  own  vineyards.    The  lay  brethren  direct  village,  Kanagia  Scophidia:  the  villagers  aie 

the  domestic  affairs.      Notwithstanding   their  scarcely  more  industnous  than  the  monks.    In 

good  wine,  the  monks  feel  the  dampness  of  the  the  town  of  Pyrgos,  near  the  Alpheus,  is  found 

cave,  and  are  afflicted  with  rheumatism.    Their  the  greatest  proportion  of  prosperity  and  indus- 

usual  walk  is  to  the  burying-ground,  situated  on  try :  this  tovm,  regarded  as  ue  finest  in  the 

an  eminence,  surrounding  a  chapel  and  shaded  Morea,  is  the  chief  place  of  a  small  canton,  ii^ 

with  cypress.  habited  by  1700  Greek  &milies,  who,  having 

The  convent  of  Taxiarchi  is  near  the  last  been  less  molested  by  the  Turks  than  those  of 

mentioned,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  cas-  other  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus,  are  very  sue- 

cade  of  the  Styx,  not  far  from  the  village  of  cessful  in  their  agricultural  afiairs.    Their  town, 

Vounari.    It  is  a  rivulet  formed  by  two  springs,  seated  on  an  eminence,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  ; 

which,  rising  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  on  the  hill  are  some  ancient  sepulchral  monts- 

unite  and  fail  into  an  abyss,  where  they  disap-  ments.    A  few  leagues  from   Pyrgos   is    the 

pear  with  the  waters  of  another  river,  which  is-  modern  village  of  Miraka,  in  ^e  neighbourhood 

sues  from  a  grotto.    But  not  far  from  here,  in  of  which  a  few  ruins  point  out  the  site  of  Olym- 

the  plain,  is  a  clear  rivulet,  which  is  most  proba-  pia,  without  showing  its  magnificence.    From 

bly  fed  by  the  subterraneous  reservoir  that  has  the  nature  of  the  antiquities  which  are  frequeo;^ 

cngulphed  the  two  springs.  ly  found,  it  seems  probable  that  the  demolitioQ 

Some  ruins,  found  in  a  plain  watered  by  the  of  Olympia  was  effected,  not  so  much  by  the 

JErymanthus,  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  hands  of  barbarians,  or  by  the  slow  opeiatioa  of 

the  ancient  Psophis ;  and  on  a  neighbouring  time,  as  by  one  of  those  earthquakes  so  frequent 

height  are  the  ruins   of  an  acropolis,  which  in  the  west  of  the  Pelopormesus.    Mr.  Doawell 

might  belong  to  the  city  of  Phegea,  whence  the  thought  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover 

inhabitants  went  to  build  Psophis  in  the  plain,  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.    He  found 

No  traces  remain  of  the  canal  which  they  dug  the  stumps  of  some  columns  of  the  Doric  order 

to  prevent  inundations,  but  there  are  still  some  and  fluted,  which,  judging  from  their  diameter, 

of  the  ancient  Raos,  and  of  another  town  near  must  have  surpassed  in  height  those  of  the  Pkr- 

the  village  of  Scoupi.  thenon  and  the  temple  of  Olympus  at  Athens. 

Elis,  the  theatre  of  the  Olympic  games,  next  The  famous  hippodrome,  or  area  for  chariot 

engages  our  attetition,  but  the  revolution  of  time  racing,  is  still  to  be  seen ;  but  the  present  inhs;^ 

has  spared  but  few  traces  of  the  ancient  splen-  bitants  instead  of  rejoicing,  are  employed  in 

dor  of  its  towns.    Elis  forms  a  maritime  pro-  wresting  their  country  from  the  hands  of  baibsr- 

vince  of  twenty  leagues  in  extent,  watered  by  rous  oppressors.   The  stade,  or  foot  race-ground, 

the  rivers  Peneus,  Alpheus,  ana  Meda,  and  di-  is  near  the  hippodrome,  and  is  being  gradoallj 

vided  by  mount  Pholo^  and.  other  mountains  wasted  by  the  waters  of  the  Alpheus.    The  new 

from  Arcadia.    The  Alpheus  has  lost  even  its  monuments,  built  in  this  city  by  the  emperor 

poetical  name,  and  is  now  called  the  Rouphia ;  Adrian,  have  not  better  resisted  the  attacks  of 

Olympia  and    Elis   are  uninhabited,  ana  the  time  than  those  or  older  date.    Near  this  place  are 

modern  towns  of  Gastonni,  Pyrgos,  and  Lala,  some  other  ruins,  probably  those  of  the  ancient 

contain  all  the  civilisation  of  the  province.    The  Pisa ;  the  windings  of  a  branch  of  the  Alpheus 

Schvpetars,  laborious  agriculturists,  have  esta-  whose  waves  are  yellowish  like  those  of  the 

blished  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  magnifictnt  Tiber ;  mountains  crowned  with  the  fine  vexdure 
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of  pines  and  oaks ;  meadows  watered  with  clear  Mount  Ithomey  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  po« 

rivulets,  and  shaded  with  myrtles   and  other  etically  compares  to  an  azure  vase  placed  in  the 

odoriferous  shrubs,  or  adorned  with  wild  roses  fields  of  Messenia,  we  arrive  at  an  ancient  ei>- 

«iod  other  field  flowers;  compose  a  landscape  closure  of  a  citadel,  which  encircles  the  mountain 

worthy  of  surrounding  a  fine  city.  like  a  crown:  this  enclosure  is  shut  with  stones 

The  river  Erymanthus  descends  from  heights  five  feet  in  length  placed  across :  the  foundations 

covered  with  snow,  and,  rolling  its  limpid  waters  of  the  tower  which  flanked  the  citadel  are  still 

through  a  fine  valley,  joins  the  Alpheos,  with  remaining,  and  likewise  a  door  made  of  only 

which  it  enters  the  sea.     Unfortunately,  clouds  three  stones.     In  the  enclosure  is  a  fountain,  as 

of  musquitos  drive  the  traveller  from  the  enchant-  in  the  acropolis  of  Corinth.    The  town  which 

ing  holders  of  the  two  rivers  issuing  from  Area-  this  citadel  protected  was  Messenia,  of  which 

dlo.  In  the  village  of  AgoUnitzathe  inhabitants,  there  are  few  remains,  and  the  small  village  of 

in  hot  weather,  sleep  in  the  open  air,  under  little  Marromati  gathers  its  harvest  on  the  site  <n  this 

tents  well  closed,  m  order  to  be  cool,  without  ancient  capital.    Mount  Ithome  is  difficult  of 

being  incommoded  by  the  musquitos.  ascent,  from  its  great  ruggedoess ;  the  rocks  are 

The  aspect  of  the  village  of  Lala  ofiers  a  sad  covered  with  mastichs  axd  bushes,  and  even  to 

contrast  to  the  delightful  country  around  it :  it  is  the  summit  the  purple  flax,  the  red  cressis,  and 

an  abode  of  Schypetar  robbers,  who  are  continu-  the  catananche  lutea  flourish.    At  the  foot  of 

ally  at  war  with  tne  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  Ithome  are  some  ruins  called  the  Destroyed  Vil« 

amongst  themselves:   they  have  not,  however,  lage:  it  is  supposed  that  the  city  of  Andania 

neglected  to  cultivate  the  land.     lala  is  one  of  occupied  this  site.     i£chalia  was  situated  in  the 

the  most  salubrious  spots  in  the  Peloponnesus,  neighbourhood, 
which   appears  from  the  healthy,  robust,  and        The  beautifiil  valley  of  Stenydaros  is  still  fer- 

{>roud  air  of  the  Laliots.  These  rustics  would  tile  in  grain :  it  contains  about  thirty  villages,  the 
et  no  Christian  stranger  approach  their  village  :  princi^  of  which  is  Court  Chaoux ;  they  are  all 
perhaps  the  fidl  of  the  Turkish  power  in  the  dependent  on  the  grand  seignior.  Ther  chief 
peninsula  has  a  little  abated  their  brutal  arrO-  place  is  Androussa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pa- 
gance.  Their  aga  resides  in  a  mean  dwelling,  misus :  man  languishes  here,  but  the  vegetatioQ 
and  is  always  guarded  by  men  completely  armed,  is  most  rich  and  the  verdure  almost  constant. 
The  LaKots  never  quit  their  arms,  of  which  they  Grain,  wine,  tobacco,  figs,  olives,  &C.,  abound  ; 
bear  a  great  number.  like  most  barbarous  ori*  and  the  fine  pasturage  feeds  numerous  flocks, 
ental  nations  they  roast  sheep  entire,  and  tear  the  wool  of  which  is  exported  together  with  silks, 
them  to  pieces  with  their  hanos  in  order  to  eat  cheeses,- and  goat«skins.  The  city  is  surrounded 
them  by  olive  plantations  and  tombs  shaded  by  cy- 
The  ancient  Triphylia  in  the  south  of  Elis,  presses :  it  is  die  see  of  a  bishop,  and  before 
and  on  the  gulf  or  Cyperissa,  now  contains  no  1821  was  governed  by  a  Turkish  voivode.  The 
remarkable  place;  nothing  remains  of  the  city  canton  of  Calamata,  6n  the  other  side  of  the  Pa^ 
of  Pylos,  unless  the  ruined  acropolis,  which  is  misus,  is  equally  delightfiil,  abounding  in  op- 
seen  near  the  village  of  Petrye,  may  have  be-  chards  and  gardens  filled  with  fruits  of  all  sorts, 
longed  to  it  The  country  of  Lepreum  is  bar-  and  meadows  and  fields  in  excellent  cultivation, 
ren  and.  produces  only  pines ;  and  Agio  Sederio,  where  a  vast  quantity  of  honey  is  deposited.  The 
where  there  is  a  bad  Garavan8era,is  the  only  con-  town  of  Calamata,  on  the  ancient  Nedon,  near 
siderable  village  in  thb  canton.  the  mouth  of  the  Pamisus,  consists  of  300  houses, 
Messenia  was  situated  to  the  west  of  Laced»-  interspersed  with  gardens,  resembling  the  dwell- 
inoo,  on  a  vast  gulf,  now  called  the  gulf  of  Co-  ings  of  the  Maniots ;  they  are  like  towers,  having 
ron.  At  the  ^ttom  of  this  gulf  the  Pamisus  strong  walls  pierced  with  loop-holes,  on  account 
disembogues,  after  a  short  course,  during  which  of  the  pirates  that  formeriy  infested  the  neigh- 
it  waters  one  of  the  finest  valleys  in  the  Pelopon-  bourhood.  On  a  bill  behind  the  town  we  per- 
nesus :  oranges,  olives,  and  pomegranates,  grow  ceive  the  ruins  of  a  Venetian  fortvess.  Latdy 
in  abundance :  the  sugar-cane  and  banana  also  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  choose  their 
succeed  with  a  little  cultivation.  Many  large  own  magistrates,  and  collect  their  tribute,  which 
plains  are  covered  with  «  fine  harvest,  fertile  they  sent  to  the  voivode,  who  commanded  a  little 
pastures  feed  a  number  of  cattle,  and  fishing  sup-  garrison  of  Janissaries.    It  is  at  once  the  princi- 

Slies  what  more  is  wanting  to  the  inhabitants,  pal  commercial  and  manu&cturing  place  in  the 
_  fothing  is  wanting  to  the  fine  country  watered  country ;  great  indolence,  however,  cnaracterises 
by  the  Pamisus,  but  free  inhabitants,  in  order  to  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is  the  Maniots  who  labor  for 
lestore  the  image  of  happiness  which  it  must  them.  They  weave  stufis  something  like  grograms, 
have  presented  before  the  invasions  of  the  Spar-  barracans,  and  handkerchiefs,  wluch  tlwy  sell  in 
tans.  Notwithstanding  so  many  ages  of  op-  the  archipelago.  Their  silk  yields  commonly  for 
pression  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  peopled  coun-  the  manu&cturing  labor  120  per  cent  upon  the 
tries  of  Greece :  it  has  350  villages,  and  more  first  cost  -  Silks,  oil,  tobacco,  honey,  and  goat- 
towns  and  sea-ports  than  the  other  provinces  of  skins  are  the  chief  exports  of  Calamata ;  they  were 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  waters  of  the  Pamisus,  formeriy  conveyed  in  French  ships,  but  now 
formerly  noted  for  their  salubrious  qualities, now  Greek  vessels  are  mostly  used.  Some  antiquities 
exhale  unwholesome  effluvia;  but  the  warm  near  it,  as  well  as  its  name,  make  it  prooa^le, 
and  fertile  land  through  which  they  flow  is  well  that  it  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Calame, 
cultivated*  and  the  plantations  on  their  banks  which  name  a  neighbouring  village  still  bears, 
show  the  value  of  the  soil.  Passing  by  Nisi  Ca-  It  has  a  bishopric  and  about  ten  villages  de- 
lamata  and  Androussa,   and  going  dinnrt  tG  pendent  on  it.    In  thui  neighbourhood  also  must 
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have  ftood  the  city  of  Pbaroe  and  the  wood  of  arrival  of  a  stranger,  they  might  he  lika  fcc 

Chierius.    A  narrow  defile  leads  from  Calamata  Turks.    There  is  a  fiNintain  in  2ietoini,pntebly 

to  Misitra,  about  eight  leagues  from  the  Pamisus ;  of  antique  construction  and  reiry  loUd ;  lad  «do- 

in  descending  along  the  western  side  of  the  ri-  ther  furnished  with  a  reservoir  spiingi  up  at  the 

ver  towards  Cape  Gallo,  formerly  Acritas,  Uiere  entrance  of  the  town,  which  besides  that  hasao 

are  some  remains  of  ancient  baths,  built  of  brick  other  water  than  what  is  brought  bj  meaas  of 

covered  with  stucco,  and  a  country  house  of  the  an  ancient  aqueduct  extending  to  a  comidefaUc 

bey  of  Coron,  defended  by  towers  and  encircled  distance,  but  of  which  only  100  arches  are  en- 

by  a  moat  with  a  draw-bridge.  tire.  From  these  ciscumstaooes,  and  the  damp- 

Coron  is  a  port  so  situated  on  the  gulf  as  to  tion  of  Thucydides,  it  would  seem  dntthik  was 

have  all  its  houses  on  the  sea  shore ;  so  that  it  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pylos.    The  town  does 

seen  rising  by  steps  on  the  declivity  of  a  moun-  not  contain  above  600  Turks,  and  t  Gwk 

tain  crowned  by  the  citadel,  the  ancient  aero-  suburb  of  130  souls;  the  whole  canton, cob* 

polls.    This  u  closed  by  a  gate  in  the  form  of  prising  thirtjr-six  villa^^es,  cannot  nombcr  bor 

an  ogive,  which  appears  to  have  been  built  in  than  1600  individuals.    The  had  chandv  d 

the  times  of  the  latter  empire :  the  Venetians  the  Turks  has  discouraged    Eoropeam  fna 

added  some  ornaments  to  it.    One  of  the  first  building  in  this  district,  or  engaging  in  theooa- 

houses  seen  is  that  belonging  to  the  French  con-  merce  of  tobacco,  olive  oil,  and  vermilion.  Pr^- 

sul,  the  terrace  of  which  advances  up  to  the  sea.  ceeding  across  olive  plantations  bj  ta  anciea 

The  800  Turks  who  lately  lived  here,  and  die  vray,  adorned  at  intervals  with  muntains,  n 

little  security  that  vessels  found  in  the  port,  reach  an  ancient  bridge  crossing  die  Cypa- 

banished  almost  all    the  maritime  commerce,  rissa,  and  afterwards  pass  a  cisteni  wheie  (U 

Coron  is  the  dbief  place  of  more  than  seventy  women  are  to  be  seen  diawing  water  in  redji^ 

small  villages  and  hamlets,  dispersed  amongst  of  an  elegant  form  and  painted  after  the  Ebu- 

woods  of  olive  trees,  and  the  well-watered  re-  can  manner.     Pbilathrea,  near  dusdnasiita 

gions  around ;  containing,  however,  hardly  4000  little  town  or  village,  irregularly  baih  is  (W 

souls,  it  has  been  so  reduced  by  the  vexation  of  midst  of  a  country  abounding  in  finit  tiw.  Ta 

the  Ottomans.     To  withdraw  themselves  from  traveller  is  struck  with  the  singular  coaitiwtin 

their  despotism,  many  fiunilies  have  retired  to  of  a  church,  and  the  dress  of  the  womea  isnt^ 

the  caves  of  the  mountains,  where  their  flocks  remarkable.     Red  and  yellow  are  the  picdoar 

and  themselves  find  an  asylum,  that  is  seldom  nating  colors,  by  which  it  appeair  probaUe,tki 

molested.     Some  of  these  trib^  are  complete  the  women  have  derived  their  awaphmwt  a 

masters  of  the  passes  over  the  mountains.  these  two  colors  from  old  time,  sinee  they  tsi. 

Near  Cape  Gallo  is  the  little  Island  of  Vene-  to  our  recollection  the  flammeum  of  theanooa 

tico,  fonnerly  Thiganussa;  here  is  a  sepulchral  They  have  chemises  with  large  ntfilcs  of  te 

grotto,  with  some  sarcophagi ;  it  is  now  inha-  colors  intermixed,  great  veils  boideicd  wiik  nrf 

bited.    A  little  to  Uie  right  we  perceive  the  and  yellow  fringes,  and  girdles  of  the  sunrtsfi 

islands  of  Cabrera,  Verte,  and  Sapience,  in-  Following  the  coast  vre  arrive  at  the  caaloec 

eluded  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  the  Arcadia,  the  most  southern  pait  of  MesMoia.  si 

iCnoses :  the  latter,  having  a  good  anchorage,  is  the  nearest  to  Elis ;  we  may  say,  also,  tfce  aas 

situated    opposite  to  the  continental  port  of  populous.      It  contains  more  than  100  viUipi 

Madon,  from  which  it  is  separated  bv  a  strait  and  the  richest  productions  ;  its  revenue  aaeni 

This  port,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Methone,  to  more  than  5,500,000  piMtM  aywr.    Itp 

vras  inhabited  before  1821  only  by  Turks,  who  duces  a  great  quantity  or  grain,  fruit%dyHKfc> 

had  banished  the  Greeks,  and  devoted  themselves  tobacco,  flax,  and  silk ;  vA  exports  bcsidote 

to  commerce.    They  also  cultivated  the  olive,  wood  for  building,  cattle  and  poaltiy,  gom^ia. 

which  forms  the  true  riches  of  Messenia ;  woods  wool,  cheeses,  and  its  vintage  is  valocd  at  b« 

of  these  trees,  which  in  some  places  would  be  than  100,000  small  barrels.     Its  popahoa 

taken  for  trees  of  great  height,  overshadow  all  amounts  to  about  15,000  souls.    In  the  ibs» 

the  coasts  of  this  province.    A  fort  built  on  a  tains  there  is  a  race  of  people  ragaided  as  &-•! 

tongue  of  land,  or  rather  on  a  small  island,  indigenous,  the  natives  of  Souliaa;  these  bn 

united  by  a  bridge  commands  the  passage  be-  never  known  the  Turkish  yoke.   Aradia,aw^ 

tween  liudon  and  die  island  of  Sapience.    The  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cypariw.  *)^ 

Turks  made  this  place  a  market  for  negroes,  on  the  contrary,  altogether  oocapied  bjr  >'- 

Fifty  little  villages  are  dependent  on  this  place,  Turks.    An  acropolis  overiooks  the  t0«a»  ^ 

which  b  not  more  than  two  leagues  distant  from  position  of  which  on  dae  road  from  Mcai«>a ' 

another  Messenian  port,  called  Navarin.    This  Elis  is  of  some  importance.    Thick  ftuHti* 

place  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  oriental  town;  that  of  Cocla,  and  defiles,  affording  a  revnt*-' 

orange  trees  shade  and  refresh  the  courts  of  the  bands  of  robbers,  have  to  the  present  fame  f*** 

houses,  palm  trees  elevate  themselves  among  the  dered  travelling    very    dangenras  in  ths  i> 

habitations,  groves  of  these  trees,  as  also  of  trict 

olives  and  planes,  and  vines  suspended  on  the  Crossing  the  barren  summits  of  Tfci|rcttti» » 

arge  trees  adorn  the  plain;  and,  to  complete  the  the  course  of  the  river  Eurotas,  runnioc  ^  * 

resemblance,  the  scarcity  of  water  and  great  foot  of  the  chain  now  called  Basili-PotaisoR.  > 

heats  dry  up  the  verdure  at  the  commencement  Royal  River,  we  arrive  at  Lacoaia,  the  ct9>f 

of  spring,  and  give  the  soil  the  appearance  of  of  the  ancient  Spartans.    It  is  almost  tora^ 

the  scorched  lands  of  Africa  or  Persia.    The  by  mountains ;  but  its  coasts  are  very  fr«vo*' 

character  of  the  people  is  also  oriental ;  by  their  for  commerce  and  communicttion  with  ^ 

phlegin»  their  inaolence,  their  carelessness  at  the  countries      The  Enrotas,  afttf  travtsn^  ^ 
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interior  of  thQ  country  from  north  to  south,  and  wax,  vermilion  and  gall-nuts,     it  consists 
empties  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Kolochina,  along  of  more  than  100  Tillages,  with  an  archbishop 
which  the  continent  extends  on  both  sides,  ter-  and  five  suffragans.    Mistra,  or  Maestra,  is  at 
minating  at  the  capes  Matapan  and  Mal^.    The  present  a  town  of  about  7000  souls.     The 
mountains  follow  the  same  direction,  and  branch  nouses,  built  of  wood,  are  of  one  story,  and  the 
out  towards  the  same  extremities ;  so  that,  with  streets  are  not  paved.    There  is  a  church,  an 
the  exception  of  the  north,  the  sea  either  washes  hospital,  and  even  a  synagogue.  -  Some  think  it 
every  side  of  Laconia,  or  is  at  a  short  distance  stands  on  the  site  of  ancient  Sparta,  but  others 
from  it.    The  present  inhabitants  know  better  that  this  is  to  be  found  at  Paleo-Cbori,  or  old 
how  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  their  coast,  town,  wh^re  tliere  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a 
than  the  ancient  Lacedemonians  did :  on  the  cottage  surrounded  by  trees,  with  a  few  ruins, 
east  they  have  first  the  commercial  port  of  Mo-  The  archbishop  bears,  it  is  true,  the  title  of  arch- 
nembasia,  the  principal  place  of  a  mountainous  bishop  of  Lacedaemon,  and  this  town  has  still  its 
district,  in  which  the  intkabitants  chiefly  subsist  ephori,  but  it  is  very  donbtfiil  indeed  if  Sparta 
by  agriculture  and  their  flocks.    The  name  is  a  was  situated  here.    It  is  most  astonishing,  that  a 
corruption  of  embasia,  that  is,  in  the  plain ;  the  republic  which  filled  the  world  with  its  renown 
Italians  called  it  Napoli  di  Malvisia,  of  which  should  have  left  no  trace  by  which  the  precise 
the  French  made  Malvoisie,  and  the  English,  seat  of  its  government  can  be  ascertained.    The 
Malmsey.    It  stands  upon  an  island,  and  has  an  want  of  great  cities  almost  gives  to  Laconia  that 
archbishop,  on  whom  six  suffragan  dioceses  are  rustic  appearance  which  it  had  in  the  earliest 
dependent ;  he  does  not  assume,  as  was  cu»-  times.    A  miserable  village,  Slavochori,  is  said 
ternary  in  the  times  of  the  latter  empire,  the  title  to  occupv  the  situation  of  the  city  of  Amyclea, 
of  panagiosini,  or  all  holiness.  On  Uie  bay  there  the  temple  of  which  was  counted  one  of  the  most 
are  some  ruins,  consisting  of  walls  in  blocks  of  beautiful  in  the  Peloponnesus.    Some  basso  re- 
granite,  of  Cyclopean  construction,  and  conse-  lievos,  that  are  found  suspended  in  the  little 
quently  very  ancient,  some  fragments  of  vaults,  church  of  the  village,  appear  to  have  come  from 
excavations,   &c.     A  citadel  probably  occu-  the  ancient  temple;  they  represent  articles  of  a 
pied  this  place;  it  is  thought,  it  was  that  of  woman's  toilet,  such  as  jewels,  paint  boxes, 
£pidaunis-Limera,  and  that  the  neighbourhood  combs,  slippers,  &c.,  supposed  to  oe  votive  ta^ 
was  what  the  ancients  called  Minoa.  The  native  blets  presented  by  the  women.     The  little  dis- 
inhabitants  call  these  ruins  Palseo-Embasia,  that  trict  of  Bardouria,  on  the  left  of  the  Eurotas,  is 
is  the  old  Embasia.     Other  ruins  are  scattered  inhabited  by  Ezerite  Albanians  from  Macedonia, 
near  the  shore,  and  in  the  caverns  and  ancient  who  have  founded  there  a  little  republic  or 
quarries,  by  which  the  rocks  are  excavated ;  some  anarchy,  as  some  other  Schypetars  hiive  done  in 
nmilies  of  shepherds  have  fixed  their  residence  the  district  of  Lala.     It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
among  them,  to  shelter  themselves  from  pirates  and  the  inhabitants  subsist  by  the  cultivation  of 
and   robbers.     Some  of  these    subterraneous  olive  plantations,  when  they  are  not  at  war,  or 
abodes  are  very  difficult  of  access ;  others  have  making  predatory  excursions.    From  this  place 
their  entrance  half  open,  and  a  litde  door  leads  as  far  as  Cape  Mal^  we  may  suppose  ourselves 
to  the  interior,  whither  die  flocks  retire  vnth  the  in  the  ancient  republic  of  Lacedemon.    Not 
shepherds  during  the  night,  and  in  times  of  dan-  'ong  since,  travellers  ran  the  risk  of  being  plun- 
ger.     Sometimes  enormous  dogs  are  the  guar-  deiikl  if  they  ventured  thither,  and  scarcely  ever 
dians  of  these  troglodytes,  whom  you  may  see  did  a  foreign  vessel  show  itself  on  the  inhos- 
in  the  morning  in  Uieir  cotton  coats,  bound  by  a  pitable  coast  east  of  the  gulf  of  Kolochina. 
leathern  girdle,  as  shepherds  are  represented  on      *  Disembarking  on  the  western  coast  we  enter 
ancient  monuments,  conducting  their  flocks  over  the  province  of  M4inaor  the  Magne,  the  country 
the  aiountains.    Those  who  live  in  the  k)fty  re-  of  tnose  celebrated  Mainiotes  who  form  a  distinct 
gions,  where  the  air  is  inclement,  muffle  them-  nation  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  and,  what  b  more, 
selves  up,  as  the  Walack  shepherds  of  Mount  a  mighty  and  formidable  people.    It  consists  of 
Pindiis  ao.    Some  of  the  shepherds  on  the  coast  an  assemblage  of  pet^  chiefs,  who  have  their  vas- 
ofien  change  their  abode,  estaolishing  themselves  sals,  live  intrenched  in  their  strong  forts,  contend 
in  the  first  cavern  they  meet  with,  and  having  with  the  power  that  would  oppress  them,  and 
often  no  other  water  than  what  drips  through  the  make  little  wars  among  themselves,  when  they 
rock.     The  canton  of  Monembasie  is  said  to  have  no  enemies  without  to  fear;  they  are  more- 
contain  fifty-four  boroughs  and  villages ;  it  ex-  over  barbarous,  brave,  daring,  and  even  hospita- 
teods  to  the  south  as  far  as  Cape  Mal^e,  but  there  ble,  when  a  stranger  furnished  with  recommen- 
is  no  remarkable  place  in  it ;  hills  covered  with  dations  places  himself  in  their  hands,  orpur- 
evefgreen  oaks,  and  wild  olives,  follow  the  di-  chases  tneir  protection  and  assistance.    These 
rection  of  the  coast.  chiefs  or  captains  live  in  isolated  towers  in  the 
Adjoining  the  above  district  is  that  of  Mistra,  midst  of  their  lands,  built  in  a  very  massive 
the  ancient  Sparta.     It  is  the  valley  of  Eurotas,  style,  having  only  one  low  and  narrow  door,  and 
bordered  by  two  chains  of  mountains  and  ca-  no  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  which  is  in  &ct 
pable  of  the  finest  cultivation,  while  the  moun-  only  a  cellar ;  the  only  openings  in  the  lower 
tains  afford  food  for  numerous  flocks.    Silk  is  parts  being  loop-holes  maae  for  the  defence  of 
here  an  article  of  considerable  export,  especi-  the  building ;  the  family  live  in  the  upper  story 
ally  to  France.     The  olives  on  the  oanks  of  the  as  in  an  observatory,  with  only  small  winnows  fur- 
Eurotas  yield  20,000  barrels  of  oil  in  a  year;  nished  with  iron  bars.    Sometimes,  within  the 
grain  is  produced  equal  to  the  consumption  of  precincts  of  the  walls,  a  court  extends  round  this 
the  country,  as  well  as  a  great  quantity  of  honey     little  fort.    We  abridge  the  description  <dven  of 
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One  of  these  fiotnesses  by  Mr.  Morritty  who  tra-  green  TeWet,  with  luge  open  sleeresysuid  loaded 

▼elled  through  the  country  under  the  protection  with  a  rich  embroidery.    Her  head-dress  con- 

of  the  captains.    'The  house  of  this  captain/  sisted  of  a  green  relTetcap,  covered  with  gold 

says  Mr.  Morritt,  *  consisted  of  two  stone  towers,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  crown,  to  which  was 

very  much  like  those  on  the  borders  of  England  attached  a  white  veil  worked  with  gold,  which 

ancl  Scotland,  with  a  range  of  offices  and  lodg-  passed  over  her  bosom,  then  under  her  arms, 

ings  for  the  servants,  stables  and  coach  houses  and  fell  down  her  back.   Her  uncle  was  dressed 

built  on  the  sides  of  a  court  by  a  door  in  an  ar-  in  pantaloons  of  a  bright  blue  color,  a  tight  vest 

cade  flanked  with  bastions.     An  armed  man  wiu  open  sleeves,  broidered  with  white  and  gold, 

came  to  meet  us,  and  spoke  to  our  guide,  who  a  red  and  gold  girdle  containing  his  pistols  and 

had  conducted  us  from  Myla.      He  went  in  poniard,  gaiters  of  blue  cloth  broidered  with  gold, 

again  and  told  the  chief,  who  ran  to  the  door  to  plates  of  silver  protecting  the  joints  of  the  thighs, 

receive  us,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  suit,  all  and  lastly  a  doliman  of  black  velvet  with  sleeves 

surprised   at  the   appearance   of  the  English  bound  with  fur.    When  he  went  out,  he  threw 

strangent  We  were  received  with  great  kindness,  over  his  shoulders  a  rich  mantle  of  cloth  blue 

and  led  to  a  commodious  room  in  the  principal  outside  and  red  within,  with  gold  borders  io  the 

apartment  of  the  tower,  inhabited  by  the  chief  front  and  along  the  sleeves.     His  torban  was 

himself  the  other  being  the  residence  of  his  niece,  green  and  gold,  and  his  gray  hair  hong  below 

who  bore  the  title  of  capitaness.     Zanetachi  this  head  dress. — ^The  costume  of  the  inferior 

Koutouphari  was  a  man  of  a  respectable  figure,  classes  resembles  this,  only  the  quality  is  diffe- 

about  fihy-six  years  old  ;  he  had  a  wife  and  four  rent  and  they  have  no  ornaments, 
daughters,  two  of  them  under  afl:e,  occupying  the       The  Mainiotes  are  trained  to  arms  from  tbeir 

flocr  below  ours.    The  old  chief  had  dined  ^y,  childhood,    especially   shooting  in  which  the 

Dpt,  according  to  the  rites  of  hospitality  peculiar  to  women  sometimes  tale  part;  the  warlike  spirit 

this  country,  he  sat  down  near  us  to  partake  our  of  the  men  communicates  itself  to  the  other  sex, 

xepast;  his  wife  and  daughters  waiting  on  us  so  that  women  have  more  than  once  been  seen 

with  much  etiquette  for  some  time  notwithstand-  fighting  with  the  same  bravery,  and  disphyiog 

ing  our  remonstrances,  and  afterwards  retiring,  the  same  daring,  and  even  the  same  croeity,  as 

leaving  an  old  servant  to  attend  us.     In  the  their  husbands  and  their  brothers.    They  enjoy 

evening  feather  beds  and  mattresses  were  brought  more  liberty  and  kindertrfeatment  than  the  Greek 

and  spread  on  the  floor ;  then  sheets  and  pillows  women  of  other  provinces ;  they  are  not  shut  np 

bordered  and  made  of  broad  bands  of  muslin  as  in  other  places,  and  this  may  be  one  reason  of 

and  silk  of  various  colors,  all  the  manufacture  of  their  fidelity,  which  the  fear  of  the  terrible  veo- 

the  females.    As  the  Greeks  alwajrs  lie  in  their  geance  with  which  the  Mainiotes  punish  adulter^ 

under  cfothes,  this  sort  of  bed  is  not  found  incon-  may  also  tend  to  preserve.      In  default  of  male 

venient    The  next  day  being  Easter  Sunday,  issue,  the  daughters  inherit  the  patrimony  and 

we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  and  par-  the  seignories  or  captainships ;  in  the  villaga 

taking  in  the  general  rejoicings  that  took  place  not  they  are  devoted  to  rustic  labor,  and  bear  fatigoe, 

only  in  the  castle  but  in  the  villages  round.    Id  without  seeming  to  feel  it  The  Mainiotes  profess 

every  house,  at  this  season,  a  lamb  is  killed,  and  the  Greek  religion,  but  make  it  consist  merely  in 

every  one  gives  himself  up  to  joy.    We  dined  acts  of  devotion  and  superstition ;  they  have  a 

with  our  host  and  his  family  at  half  past  eleven  multitude  of  little  churches,  to  whidi  fli^donot 

in  the  morning,  and  afterwards  haa  a  solemn  fail  to  repair,  after  having  committed  acts  of 

audience  with  his  niece  Helen  in  her  own  apart-  robbery    and    violence.     The  chapels  in  the 

ments.    She  was,  in  fact,  mistress  of  the  castle  mountains  are  all  dedicated  to  St.  Elias;  and  die 

and  of  the  surrounding  district,  which  she  re-  rocks  on  the  coast  have  many  excavations,  ioba- 

ceived  in  inheritance  from  her  fether.    She  was  bited  by  hermits.    They  believe  in  charms  and 

a  young  widow,  still  handsome,  and  with  much  amulets,  and  adore  a  multitude  of  saints,  hot  all 

grace  and  dignity  in  her  maimers ;  she  was  as-  this    does  not  soften  their  natural   barbarity, 

sisted  only  by  her  sister,  and  some  females  richly  When  attacked  on  land  they  take  refuge  in  the 

dressed.      When  we  entered  she  was  sitting  mountains,  with  every  pass  of  which  they  >k 

alone ;  after  inviting  us  to  sit  down,  she  made  acquainted,  and  from  thence  harass  and  destroy 

her  sister  take  a  seat  near  her,  and  ordered  her  their  enemy  in  detail.    In  the  bays  and' creeks 

suit  to  serve  up  coffee  and  refreshments.    The  they  have  a  great  number  of  long  boats,  capable 

women  were  all  very  beautifol,  and  this  is  com-  of  containing  from  twelve  to  twenty  men,  widi 

monly  the  case  with  the  females  of  many  of  the  which  they  venture  out  into  the  open  sea,  when 

Mainiote  villages ;  their  beauty  is  of  a  most  deli-  they  have  any  hope  of  a  booty.    In  these  btp 

cate  kind,  that  we  should  not  expect  from  their  they  watch  for  their  prey  like  the  wild  beast  in 

mannerof  living :  united  with  the  fine  physiognomy  his  den,  and  woe  to  the  imprudent  traveller  who 

of  the  Italians  and  Sicilians,  the  Mainiotes  join  a  in  unquiet  times  ventures  into  these  countries 

smooth  skin,  a  fine  complexion,  and  clear  chest-  without  a  sufficient  protection.    The  bravery  c( 

nut  colored  hair,  which  would  seem  peculiar  to  independent  mountaineen  is  generally  mixed 

Cvlder  climates.    The  men  also  are  well  proper-  with  frankness  and  honesty ;    but  among  the 

tioned,  of  a  middle  stature,  and  of  a  rather  slen-  Mainiotes  this  does  not  seem  to  exist.  According 

der  constitution,  but  muscular.    The  Capitaness  to  M.  Pongueville's  description  they  are  tretche^ 

wore  a  robe  of  blue  cachemere,  broidered  with  ous,  cowardly,  ferocious,  ffreedy,  and  6matica). 

gold,  fastened  by  a  girdle,  and  a  corset  of  crim-  We  would  hope,  however,  Uiat  this  character  does 

son    velvet   broidered   in   the   same    manner ;  not  apply  to  all  the  Mainioteswithoutdistinction- 

over  this  vesture  she  had  a  Polonese  robe  of  deep  It  is  true  that  for  many  ages  the  pirates  of  Magnt 
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have  been  the  scourge  of  Greece,  and  that  the  present  city.  A  rirulet  of  nltF-water  iasaes  from 
Algerine  corsairs  have  not  been  worse :  they  car-  the  rocks,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  the 
ried  away  Turks  to  sell  them  to  Chnsttans,  and  ancient  fountain  of  .£sculapius.  The  ruins  of 
Christians  to  sell  them  to  Turks  Families  who  some  baths  are  still  vuible,  and  some  fragments 
mhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Magne,  or  the  of  marble  have  been  sometimes  dug  out  of  the 
Magne  itself,  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  beautiful  earth.  Coutouphari,  the  residence  of  another 
children :  no  one  was  sure  even  of  his  neighbour,  captain,  is  a  village  built  among  mountains 
La  Guilleti^re  relates  the  history  of  two  Mainiote  covered  with  oaks;  Platza  and  Scardamoula 
pirates  who  had  often  committed  depredations  have  also  their  captains ;  that  of  Platza  has  his 
together,  but  at  last  disputed  as  to  the  division  tower  near  the  rocks  of  Pephnos,  on  which  a 
of  some  booty.  Animated  with  resentmeDt  Theo-  town  of  that  name  formerly  stood ;  the  thick 
dore  carried  away  the  wife  of  his  old  neighbour  walls  of  this  tower,  and  the  barrets  of  gunpowder 
and  associate  Anapliottis,  and  took  her  to&e  ve»-  ranged  on  the  platform,  put  his  residence  into  a 
sel  of  a  Maltese  corsair,  stationed  in  the  road  respectable  state  of  defence.  In  these  captain* 
between  Maina  and  Vitulo,  in  order  to  sell  her.  ships,  the  people  are  so  little  accustomed  to  see 
The  Maltese,  after  having  looked  at  the  woman,  strangers,  tliat  they  run  from  a&r,  when  a  Euro- 
refused  to  give  him  the  price  he  asked,  telling  pean,  under  the  protection  of  their  chiefs^  passes 
him  that  be  had  bought  two  hours  before  for  through  their  Tillages.  Scardamoula,  the  capital 
half  the  sum  a  much  more  beautiful  woman,  and  of  Androvistas,  is  only  a  little  village,  with  uiree 
in  order  that  the  Mainiote  might  judge  for  himself  or  four  towers,  inhabited  by  chieGi.  On  a  rock 
be  sent  for  her.  What  were  the  surprise  and  near,  which  has  been  rent  by  an  earthquake,  an 
rage  of  Theodore  when  he  saw  his  own  wife,  some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  acropolis  of  the  city 
whom  his  neighbour  Anapliottis  had  already  of  Cardamila,  and  the  remains  of  some  sepulchres 
sold:  he  was  less  anxious  to  recover  his  own  cut  in  the  rock  below.  At  the  village  of  Armyros, 
wife  than  to  sell  his  enemy's,  and  therefore  yield-  to  which  vessels  retire  during  the  winter,  there  is 
ed  his  prey  at  the  price  which  the  Maltese  chose  a  plentiful  spring,  which  turns  several  mills,  and 
to  give  him.  In  the  mean  time  Anapliottis,  hear-  wnich,  they  say,  swells  as  often  as  the  wind  is  in 
ing  that  his  wife  had  been  taken  to  the  corsair,  the  north,  and  subsides  when  it  is  in  the  opposite 
came  in  an  armed  shallop  :  Theodore  instead  of  quarter;  they  suppose  that  it  has  a  communica- 
cutting  his  throat  joined  with  him  in  forcing  the  tion  with  some  cavern  on  the  coast,  where  the 
Maltese  to  restore  their  wives :  the  two  rascals  waters  are  agitated  by  the  wind.  Vitulo,  the 
were  then  reconciled  and  continued  their  occu-  ancient  i£tilus,  is  built  on  the  sea  shore^  on  some 
pation  together.  rocks,  bordering  a  deep  and  narrow  bay,  called 
The  Magne  contains  about  ten  captainships,  Chiniova.  It  contains  about  3000  or  4000  iiH 
not  including  the  mountains  of  Cape  Matapan,  habitants,  who  are  pirates ;  they  have  a  bishop, 
inhabited  by  a  People  hitherto  unconquered,  the  and  a  few  papas.  &low  the  modem  houses  are 
Cacovouniotes.  liiey  are  brigands  by  choice  found  some  of  the  foundations  of  that  ancient 
and  by  necessity ;  in  the  bays,  near  which  their  city  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  of  which  Pau- 
cabins  and  hamlets  are  built,  they  vratch  till  sanias  describes  the  monuments ;  among  others 
•  some  shipwrecked  vessel  is  driven  by  the  tem-  the  temple  of  Serapis.  Leuctra  is  only  a  mean 
pests  on  their  shores.  Wo  to  the  men  that  are  village ;  and  at  Cape  Gros  there  are  some  ruins 
cast  on  these  barbarous  coasts !  they  are  pillaged,  which  indicate  the  situation  of  the  ancient 
and  even  massacred,  without  mercy,  by  these  Coenapolis. 

ferocious  mountaineers,  who  rejoice  in  their  mis-       The  maimers  of  the  Mainiotes  are  very  similar 

fortunes.    They  are,  however,  very  strict  in  ob-  in  all  these  districts ;  they  have  the  same  warlike 

serving  their  fasts ;  and  believe,  that  they  would  character,    and  manifest  the  same  hospitality 

be  much  more  culpable  in  eating  meat  on  a  hat  towards  those  who  put  themselves  under  their 

day,  than  in  putting  to  death  an  unfortunate  tra-  protection.    We  will  add  a  few  words  on  the 

Teller!  AtMarathonisi,  aportonthegulf of  Ko-  customs   practised  by  them  at  marriages  and 

lakyna,  resides  the  bach-bagon  of  the  Mainiotes ;  funerals.   A  Mainiote  never  sees  a  young  woman 

this  is  the  chief  place  in  the  Magne ;  it  is  only  a  in  private  before  his  marriage*;  these  people  do 

small  town,  divided  into  narrow  streets,  and  not  understand  jesting  upon  matters  ot  this  kind, 

built  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the  sea.  A  chief  told  an  English  traveller,  that  a  German 

The  market-place,  which  is  in  front  of  the  church,  musician,  who  had  been  in  the  country,  took  a 

is  the  only  paved  place ;  the  houses  are  built  fancy  one  day  to  make  a  declaration  of  love  to 

partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  brick,  of  one  story  one  of  their  females,  when  she  drew  out  a  pistol 

ID  height    The  captain  resides  on  a  height  near  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.    A  young  man, 

tb^  town ;  and  a  few  arms  and  straw  mats  form  who  was  betrothed  to  a  damsel,  but  too  impa- 

his  whole  furniture.    There  are  some  gardens,  tient  to  wait  for  the  wedding  day,  to  speak  to  ner 

and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  shaded  with  whom  he  loved,  took  the  opportunity  of  her 

pines  and  chestnut  trees ;  but  the  Mainiotes  are  going  out  of  her  house,  to  attempt  to  converse  a 

better  soldiers  than  husbandmen :  with  the  excep-  moment  vrith  her.    The  young  woman  was  near 

tion  of  fish,  which  their  coasts  supply  in  abun-  a  rock,  and,  conceiving  herself  dishonored  by 

dance,  th^  draw  all  their  provisions  from  the  this  attempted  conversation  before  marriage,  she 

islands.    The  port  of  Marathonisi  is  large,  but  preferred  flying  from  her  lover,  and  casting  her- 

not  one  of  the  safest.    Near  the  coast  there  are  self  headlons  from  the  precipice ;  and  the  young 

some  antiquities  of  Roman  construction,  which  man  threw  himself  after  her.    The  marriage  is 

the  Greeks  call  Faleopolit.  The  ancient  Gythium  celebrated  with  discharges  of  mnaquetry,  and 

must  have  stood  somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  great  festivals;  dried  fruits  are  thrown  out  of  the 
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window  to  the  passengers;  and,  after  eight  days,  malbeny  trees,  ▼ines,  grain,  ftuits,  and  oottoi^ 

tKe  married  couple  return  to  the  church,  and  die  abound  in  e^ery  island,  and  Utde  labor  and  can 

Soong  husband  receives  his  wife's  dowiy.    The  are  necessary  to  obtain  a  hanrest  more  than  equal 
ridegroom's  dress  consists  of  a  garment,  made  to  the  consumption.    The  sea  also  iiimiihes 
of  a  brilliant  colored  stuff,  with  broidered  seams,  abundance  of  6sh,  and  offers  to  the  inhabitanU 
red  drawers,  with  a  tuft  of  silk,  and  very  wide  of  these  islands  most  important  advanta^  in 
pantaloons.    The  women,  like  the  men,  wear  no  regard  to  naTigation.    By  crossing  the  Mediter* 
stockings ;  they  corer  themselves  with  a  fringed  ranean  they  can  reach  the  continents  of  Europe^ 
veil,  a  silk  cap,  a  robe  without  sleeves,  and  a  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  would  become  tooa  to 
scarlet  tunic  widi  very  wide  sleeves.    On  the  all  the  commercial  states  of  these  three  parts  of 
death  of  a  Mainiote,  the  corpse  is  exposed  in  the  the  world,  if  they  did  but  unite  with  thor  natn* 
house  with  the  hce  uncovered,  the  women  utter  ral  vivacity  of  mind,  and  habitual  sea£uiiig  lift^ 
lamentable  cries,  and  accompany  it,  as  well  as  a  genius  for  extensive  speculations;  or  if  tibeity 
tiie  men,  to  its  last  home.    As  no  fire  is  lighted  had  completed  their  civilisation  and  enabled 
:n  UfC  house  of  the  deceased,  the  relations  and  them  to  enter  into  a  community  of  viem  and 
trieiids  bring  their  food  ready  prepared,  and  eat  enterprises  with  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe. 
It  with  the  afflicted  fiunily ;  but,  strict  to  their  Formerly  every  island  had  its  king;  the  Greda 
rules  of  subordination,  the  men  never  suffer  the  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  of  Great  Greece  sab- 
women  to  approach  the  table,  till  they  are  satis-  dued  the  greater  part  of  these  islands ;  but,  sisoe 
fied.    Excent  in  families  of  the  first  rank,  the  the  fidl  of  the  Greek  empire,  die  Axchipeb^ 
women  hold  a  very  low  station  among  them,  has  always  enjoyed  some  degree  of  liberty:  the 
and  axe  burdened  with  the  most  laborious  avo-  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  and  other  Eoropean 
cations,  both  in  the  house  and  in  the  field.  They  powers  have  made  some  conquests  in  it;  and 
have  often,  however,  fought,  as  if  they  had  been  the  Turks  have  taken  possession  of  all  the  islands: 
equals  with  the  men,  and  not  their  slaves.   Their  but  it  would  cost  them  too  much  to  attend  to  tbe 
common  costume  consists  of  a  cotton  petticoat,  government  of  each   individual   island,  and, 
vrith  a  broad  red  or  white  border,  an  under  despots  as  they  are,  they  have  been  obliged  to 
waistcoat,  and  a  little  red  cap,  with  a  bandker-  leave  to  some  of  them  a  kind  of  liberty  and  iOf- 
chief  rolled  round  it.    The  rich  females  adorn  dependence,  which  has  eminently  favored  die 
themselves  with  rings  of  gold  and  silver.  development  of  the  natural  genius  of  the  Greeks. 
IV.  The  third  and  last  grand  division  of  Greece  There  exists  in  the  Archipehgo  so  great  a  nhety 
is  the  AacHiPELAGO,  consisting  of  a  number  of  of  temperature,  of  appearances,  of  soil,  of  maa- 
islands,  included  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  ners,  and  of  customs,  that  it  would  be  very  difficoh 
forty-first  degree  of  north   latitude,   and  the  to  give  a  general  view  of  them,  and  every  island 
twentieth  and  twenty-sixth  degree  of  east  longi-  seems  to  need  a  particular  description, 
tude ;  lying  scattered  over  the  sea  between  the        Nearest  to  the  Peloponnesus  is  Hydra,  fn- 
two  Greek  peninsulas  on  the  one  side,  and  the  senting  the  pleasing  spectacle  of  n  vigorous  po- 
coast  of  Natolia  or  Asia  Minor  on  the  other,  pulation,  creating  riches  for  itself  firom  a  nairov 
On  this  part  our  present  limits  will  not  permit  us  and  barren  territory,  and  having  a  considerable 
to  say  much ;  nor  is  it  very  necessary  since  some  degree  of  naval  power  and  enterprise.    It  has 
of  these  islands  have  been  already  described  several  little  islanas  surrounding  it,  among  which 
under  their  respective  articles,  and  others  will  is  Spezzia,  having,  next  to  Hydra,  the  mort 
occupy  a  place  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  powerful  navy  in  the   Archipelago.     At  the 
work.    We  can  only,  therefore,  specify  the  prin-  entrance  of  the  Archipelago,  south  of  the  p^ 
cipal  islands,  remarking  their  situation  and  their  of  Colochina,  is  Cengo,  formerly  Cytheia,  the 
most  striking  peculiarities,  referring  our  readers  famous  island  of  Venus,  having  a  rocky  aoilr 
for  a  more  detailed  account  to  the  articles  above  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  burning  son. 
mentioned.     There   are  about  sixty  of  these  There  are  here  some  ancient  remains,  bat  in  so 
islands,  some  of  them  very  mountainous  and  dilapidated  a  state,  that  it  is  difficult  to  asoertaio 
rocky,  others  almost  flat  and  covered  with  a  good  for  what  purpose  they  were  designed.   *n« 
soil;  some  well  peopled  and  rich  through  indus-  little  island  of  Cerigotto,  about  fifteen  wia 
try  or  the  gifts  of  nature,  others  sterile  and  distant  from  Cerigo,  to  the  south-«ast,  is  oarfol 
almost  deserted.    Fruitfulness,  however,  is  the  to  it  on  account  of  the  pastures  it  affords  for  i^ 
general  characteristic  of  the  Archipelago;  and  it  flocks;  it  has  but  one  house,  that  of  the  keeper, 
appears  like  a  vast  garden  intersected  by  canals,  whose    family    forms    the    whole    populstH|i^' 
or  a  labyrinth  of  verdant  islands  scattered  over  Milo,  anciently  Melos,  situated  at  a  greater  di»- 
an  immense  lake  of  a  light  bluish  color.    Some  tance  to  the  north-east,  with  its  surrounding  little 
of  them  have  been  overwhelmed  by  volcanic  islands,  especially  Antimilo,  Policandro,  or  Pbo- 
fires ;  but  vegetation,  far  from  being  annihilated,  lyandros,  and  Sicinos  or  Sikino,  bears  the  nariu 
only  makes  its  way  with  greater  vigor  through  of  volcanic  fires,  consisting  of  rocks  of  black 
cinders  and  pumice  stones.    The  heat,  which  lava,  and  a  light  and  porous  soil  of  the  qi»lit|f 
would  otherwise  be  insupportable,  is  tempered  of  pumice  stone.    It  was  formeriy  cel^isted 
by  delightful  breezes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  for  its  medicinal  baths,  which  are  now  situated 
Archipelago  scarcely  know  what  winter  means ;  between  tbe  town  of  Milo  and  its  port    Pto- 
not  one  mountain  penetrates  so  far  into  the  ceeding  again  to  the  south-east,  we  find  Then  cr 
higher  regions  as  to  become  the  depository  of  Santoriif,  the  Callisto,  or  fair  island  of  tka 
perpetual  snow;  a  constant  spring  prevails,  un-  ancients;  it  has  now,  however, lost  its  chancter, 
interrupted  either  by  the  excessive  heats  of  sum-  and  is  become  one  of  the  least  beautifiil  in  ^ 
Tp  or  by  floods  and  hurricanes.    Olive  and  Archipelago.    It  is,  as  it  were,  on  a  volcaiK 
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foundation,  and  is  rery  aubject  to  terrible  con-  them.  Nothing  but  the  advanti^es  of  nature  re- 
vulsions ;  yet  it  is  the  best  peopled  island  in  the  main.  Nonhward  of  Thermia  is  situated  the 
Archipelago.  These  convulsions  and  eruptions  little  island  of  Ceas,  now  called  Zea ;  it  still 
have  at  different  times  given  birth  to  severau  new  enjoys  a  fine  climate^  and  has  excellent  pasturage^ 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  Hiera  or  Kam-  but  its  monuments  are  fiillen  into  ruins.  Another 
meni,  Mich  Kammeni,  &c.  At  some  distance  of  the  Cyclades  is  Tine,  or  the  ancient  Tenos, 
to  the  north  of  Milo  is  Thermia,  anciently  ying  north-east  of  Syra;  it  presents  at  first  sight 
Cythnos,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  fine  pas-  only  barren  rocks  to  the  view  of  the  traveller, 
torage.  The  splendor  of  its  two  cities  is  still  but  on  the  sides  of  {he  bills  and  in  the  plains  Uie 
attested  by  the  fragments  of  white  marble  that  finest  cultivation  prevails,  the  soil  being  rendered 
are  yet  to  be  seen.  It  has  two  convents  and  very  rich  by  the  streams  of  two  rivers  which 
sixteen  churches.  To  the  south  of  Thermia  lie  water  it ;  but  unfortunately  this  fertility  is  dearly 
Serpho  or  Seriphos,  and  Syphnos  or  Syphanto,  purchased  by  the  prevalence  of  diseases  among 
where  Perseus  is  fiibled  to  have  turned  tne  meu  the  inhabitants,  arising  from  the  marshes  around 
into  stones.  The  former  has  a  dry  soil,  but  it  con-  them.  Opposite  to  Tine,  to  the  south-east,  is 
ceals  mines  ofiron  and  loadstone,which  have  never  the  island  of  Mycone,  which  b  rocky  and  un- 
been  worked  to  this  moment;  the  soil  of  the  fruitful,  and  very  much  in  want  of  water;  so  thai 
latter  is  more  fertile,  and  it  is  rich  in  mines  of  the  inhabitants,  not  finding  resources  in  the  soil, 
gold,  silver,  iron,  1^,  and  loadstone,  as  well  as  devote  themselves  to  seafaring  pursuits.  Not  fiir 
in  a  few  quarries  of  marble.  Cimolis  or  Argen-  from  Euboea,  or  Negropont,  is  situated  the  well 
tiere  is  a  banen  and  volcanic  island,  producing  watered  and  fertile  island  of  Andros,  oontaining 
only  a  little  barley,  wine,  oil,  and  cotton ;  provi-  about  thirty  villages,  and  carrying  on  a  consider- 
sions  are  very  scarce.  The  most  usefiil  produc-  able  export  trade  to  the  continent  of  Greece. 
tion  is  a  kind  of  talc,  proceeding  from  the  Veiy  fiir  to  the  north,  in  the  fortieth  degree  of 
decomposition  of  the  redi  porphyry,  used  in  latitude,  we  meet  with  the  island  of  Lemnos,  of 
scouring  wool,  and  exported  to  every  part  of  the  which  Vulcan  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  tutelary 
Levant  Faros  and  Antiparos  lie  between  god :  it  still  bears  on  its  surfiace  the  marks  of 
Sipbanto  and  Naxos;  they  are  rich  in  quarries  volcaniceruptions,thoughthesiteof  the  volcano, 
of  beautifiil  statuary  marble.  The  latter  is  in  which  Vulcan  was  fabled  to  have  worked,  is 
rendered  remarkable  for  its  fine  grotto.  To  the  now  matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  At 
Dorth-east  of  Paros  is  the  little  island  of  Icaria,  some  leagues  distance  to  the  west  are  three  capes, 
now  Nicaria,  the  poorest  island  in  the  Archipe-  forming  the  extremities  of  so  many  peninsulas, 
lago,  though  formerly  very  flourishing,  and  and  being  pan  of  Macedonia ;  the  most  easterly 
having  a  fine  temple  of  Diana.  Naxie,  anciently  of  these  is  the  famous  Mount  Athos,  or  the  Holy 
Naxos,  once  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  Mountain,  called  by  the  Greeks  Hagionoros ;  the. 
is  the  queen  of  the  Cyclades ;  it  is  celebrated  for  principal  seat  of  Greek  monachism.  It  is  alto- 
the  production  of  enormous  grapes,  as  large  gether  peopled  by  monks  and  hermits,  who  de- 
as  damascenes.  It  abounds  also  in  grain,  vote  themselves  to  mortifications  and  abstinence 
fiuits,  olives,  aromatic  plants,  and  has  game  in  of  the  most  severe  description.  This  country  is 
great  plenty :  it  is  in  every  respect  a  beautifiil  visited  by  devotees  firom  all  parts  of  Greece, 
country.  The  summit  of  Mount  Athos  is  discerned  from 
To  the  north  of  Paros  is  situated  the  island  of  a  great  distance,  though  it  is  by  no  means  one  of 
Del  OS,  fiimous  in  ancient  times  for  the  feasts  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Greece,  being  only 
Apollo,  frequented  by  all  the  Greeks.  It  has  now  4278  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  great, 
become  a  wild  desert,  producing  hardly  any  trees  variety  of  plants  grow  on  its  surface  and  fill  the 
but  mastichs,  which  grow  among  the  ruins  of  interstices  of  the  rocks,  and  little  gardens  full  of 
ancient  monuments.  A  narrow  strait  lies  between  olives,  vines,  and  different  sorts  of  fruit-trees, 
Delos  and  Rhenea,  which  is  much  more  fertile  adorn  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hermitages, 
and  of  greater  extent;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Sainte  Laure  is  the  principal  of  these  monas- 
Mycone  use  it  only  as  a  place  of  pasturage  for  teries,  containing,  it  is  said,  with  its  dependent 
Jieir  flocks.  Syra,  another  of  the  Cyclades,  is  on  convents  or  hermitages,  not  less  than  600  monks. 
the  west  of  Delos ;  it  answers  pretty  nearly  to  Proceeding  again  eastward  we  fall  in  with  Samo- 
the  description  given  of  it  by  Homer,  though  its  traki,  anciently  Samothrace,  a  colony  of  the 
fertility  does  not  equal  what  it  enjoyed  in  those  Thracians.  It  is  a  very  fertile  spot,  abounding 
times.  The  inhabitants  live  in  the  same  simple  in  fine  forests  and  charming  valleys,  supplying 
manner  as  formerly,  and  are  still  blessed  with  grain  more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
that  longevity  which  Homer  ascribes  to  them,  the  islanders,  and  pasturage  for  their  goats,  from 
There  are  but  few  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  milk  of  which  they  make  excellent  cheeses. 
Syros,  and  those  but  of  little  importance.  To  the  To  the  south  of  Samotraki  is  situated  the  island 
north-west  is  situated  the  little  island  of  Gyaros,  of  Imbra,  on  which  the  sea  has  made  great  in- 
now  called  Joura,  whence,  according  to  Pliny,  roads ;  wheat  is  its  principal  production,  and 
the  rats  drove  out  the  inhabitants,  and  which  the  chief  article  of  exportation.  Still  farther  to 
was  a  place  of  exile  under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  south  lies  the  famous  island  of  Metelin, 
To  the  east  of  Naxie  lies  the  island  of  Amorgo,  anciently  Lesbos,  where  the  Turks  have  more 
wnere  formerly  knowledge  and  industry  flou-  power  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  Archipelago, 
rished,  and  which  furnished  the  Greek  women  and  consequently  the  ancient  monuments,  which 
with  fine  and  brilliantly  colored  tissues  for  their  are  numerous,  are  crumbling  to  dust,  the  inhabi- 
dress,  but  all  that  once  embellished  it  is  destroyed,  tants  disappear,  and  vegetation  itself  seems  to 
and  its  manufiictures  have  left  no  tracer  behind  fail.    Scio,  anciently  Chios,  lies  still  Luther  to 
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the  toath;  it  was,  before  the  year  1822,  well  accounted  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
cnltivated  and  fruitful,  and  its  population  Indus-  world.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  small 
trious,  lively,  and  contented,  had,  by  their  inter-  islands;  particularly  that  of  Castel  Rosso,  fa- 
course  with  other  nations,  gained  an  easiness  mous  for  its  good  port ;  and  Symes  celebrated 
of  manners  that  rivalled  &e  most  polished  for  its  sponge  fishery.  At  an  equal  distance 
nations ;  at  that  period  it  was  devastated  by  the  from  Syria  and  Caramania  is  the  large  island  of 
Turks,  and  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  either  Cyprus,  now  called  Cypre  or  Chypre,  which 
cruelly  slaughtered  or  dispersed.  Its  women  after  having  been  successively  governed  by  the 
are  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  their  natural  Phcenidans,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  Vene- 
gaiety,  and  the  liberty  which  they  enjoy,  and  tians,  fell  into  the  hands  of  die  Turks  in  1572. 
which,  according  to  the  report  of  travellers,  does  The  Und  is  dry,  and  the  climate  unwholesome ;  the 
not  diminish  from  the  virtue  of  their  character,  plague,  the  despotism  of  the  Turks,  the  barbarity 
The  monks  were  almost  as  powerful  as  the  of  pirates,  eveiy  thing  conspires  to  the  ruin  oi 
Turks,  being  lords  over  not  fewer  than  thirty-  the  Cypriots,  and,  without  some  remarkable 
two  vilhuKS,  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  change  occurs,  they  will  soon  be  extirpated.  The 
island.  To  the  west  of  Cape  Nicole  is  situated  wine  of  Cyprus  is  still  very  fine,  and  the  island 
the  little  rocky  island  of  Psyra,  now  Ipsara;  the  produces  excellent  wheat,  its  bread  is  indeed  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  population  consists  of  oest  in  the  east  South  of  the  Archipelago  lies 
mariners.  Still  smaller,  and  to  the  west,  is  the  the  extensive  island  of  Candia,  anciently  Crete, 
rocky  and  elevated  island  of  Anti-Ipsara,  serving  being  nearly  200  miles  long.  Of  all  its  formerly 
as  a  shelter  for  the  port  of  Ipsara.  To  the  north-  splendid  cities  only  a  few  ruins  are  visible,  its 
west  of  these  is  the  island  of  Skiro,  or  Scyros,  picturesque  landscapes  are  now  deserts,  and  the 
forming  the  extremity  of  the  Cyclades,  and  con-  dominion  of  a  foreign  nation  has  extinguished 
taming  only  300  Greek  families,  with  scarcely  a  the  genius  of  the  people,  who  are  now  so  dimi- 
decent  house  within  its  limits.  Its  port,  called  nished  in  numbers  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  col- 
Saint  Georges,  is  dependent  on  the  monastery  tivate  one-fourth  part  of  the  soil.  Leprosy  is 
of  Saint  laure,  on  Mount  Athos.  Near  tlie  here  so  common,  that  most  of  the  inhabitants 
Ionian  coast  lies  the  island  of  Samos,  once  one  are  infected  with  it,  and  many  are  obliged  to 
of  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  in  Greece,  now  separate  themselves  from  the  society  of  their 
covered  with  marshes,  with  only  a  few  ruins  to  friends.  We  shall  mention  but  one  more  island, 
mark  the  situation  of  its  ancient  temples  and  that  of  Tenedos,  near  the  coast  of  the  Troad, 
palaces.  The  chain  of  mountains,  whicn  crosses  from  which  it  received  its  celebrity,  and,  as 
it,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  marble,  and  long  as  Troy  flourished,  it  shared  its  prosperity. 
its  natural  resources  are  still  so  extensive,  and  It  is  now  remarkable  for  its  vineyards,  and  its 
so  various,  that  the  inhabitants  would  find  abun-  situation  is  important  as  overlooking  the  entrance 
dant  and  profitable  employment,  if  there  existed  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  has  but  few  trees,  and 
among  them  any  spirit  of  industry  and  enter-  little  verdure.  Tlie  Troad,  a  large  country  oo 
prise.  To  the  south-west  of  Samos  is  situated  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor,  was  in  early  tima 
the  little  island  of  Patmos,  the  coasts  of  which  much  connected  vrith  Greece.  It  is  opposite  to 
are  surrounded  by  rocks  of  black  porphyry.  On  Tenedos,  and  contains  many  vestiges  of  its 
an  elevated  mountain  is  shown  a  grotto, -where  ancient  splendor;  but  we  must  refer  our  read- 
the  banished  apostle  John  is  said  to  have  written  ers  for  a  full  account  of  it,  to  its  appropriate 
the  Apocalypse ;  at  die  top  is  a  monastery  with  article. 

about  fifty  monks.  Hittory. — Since  the  year  A.  C.  146,  when 
A  number  of  little  islands  are  scattered  about  Greece  became  a  Roman  province,  under  the 
on  the  sea  to  the  east  of  Patmos,  bearing  the  name  of  Achaia,  the  history  of  this  country  has 
names  of  Nacri,  Lipso,  Agathonisi,  Fermaco,  been  more  or  less  mixed  and  identified  with 
&c.,  and  on  the  southern  side  are  those  of  that  of  its  successive  conquerors.  Though  the 
Capra,Caprone,  Calanc,  and  Lero.  The  charm-  splendor  of  Constantinople,  during  the  time  of 
ing  islana  of  Cos  lies  to  the  south-east,  the  its  prosperity,  might  have  reflected  some  lustre 
native  country  of  Hippocrates  and  Apelles.  upon  Greece,  yet  it  gained  scarcely  any  thing 
There  is  a  number  of  ruins  lying  on  the  site  of  under  the  miserable  emperors,  who  filled  the 
the  ancient  city  of  Cos,  and  the  vast  plane  throne,  of  which  they  were  not  worthy,  for  a 
tree  is  still  standing,  which  is  said  to  have  for-  long  time  previous  to  its  fidl,  and  w^o  were 
merly  covered  forty  shops  with  its  shade.  The  most  of  them  hurled  firom  it  by  the  hand  of 
island  is  yet  subject  to  the  Turks.  Still  farther  violence.  The  Latins,  the  enemies  of  the  Greek 
to  the  south-east  is  the  larger  island  of  Rhodes,  emperors,  seized  on  the  Morea,  and  laid  it  waste; 
which  has  lost  the  importance  it  has  at  difierent  the  Sicilians  and  the  Normans  afterwards  made 
periods  assumed,  but  the  inhabitants  still  retain  themselves  masters  of  part  of  the  same  penin- 
their  love  for  the  sea.  Two-thirds  of  its  popu-  sula;  a  marquis  of  Montserrat  succeedea  to  the 
lation  are  Turks,  and  there  are  about  1000  Jews,  government  of  its  ancient  republics,  and  an  ob- 
its ancient  cities  have  almost  entirely  disap-  scure  gentleman  of  French  origin,  Guy  de  U 
peared,  and  but  few  remains  of  its  ancient  Roche,  became  duke  of  Athens,  while  the  Mes- 
monuments  are  to  be  seen.  Every  thing  in  senians  and  Arcadians  were  condemned  to 
Rhodes  used  formerly  to  be  gigantic,  and  its  become  the  ser£i  of  a  lord,  who  was  not  evea 
celebrated  colossus,  even  without  believing  the  acquainted  vrith  their  language.  Tlie  crusades, 
fable  of  its  legs  reaching  from  one  pier  to  the  which  commenced  in  the  eleventh  century,  fort 
other  of  the  harbour,  must  have  been  an  asto-  length  of  time  aflected  Greece,  particularly  in 
aishing  monument,  and  well  worthy  of  being  some  of  its  islands,  on  which  several  of  tht 
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leaders  iti  those  mad  enterpnses  settled ;  but  it  the  Turks,  who  carried  off  a  great  multitude  of 

was  not  at  all  probable,  that  the  semi-barbarous  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.    It  is  confidently 

customs  of  the  feudal  system,  which  they  brought  stated  by  Eton,  in  his  Survey,  that  a  deliberate 

witji  them,  would  confer  any  real  benefit  upon  proposal  was  made  in  the  divan,  to  exterminate 

the   people,  or  re-kindle  the  torch  of  science,  all  the  Christians  in  the  Morea,  innocent  or 

which  was  nearly  extinguished.    The  same  re-  guilty,  of  whatever  sex  or  age,  and  that  this 

marks  will  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  knights  blood-thirsty  design  was  only  stopped  by  the 

templars,    and  Uie  knights  of  St.  John,   who  observation,  that  in  case  of  a  general  massacre 

about  the  same  time  exercised  an  influence  over  the  Ottoman  Porte  would  lose  the  benefit  of  the 

some  parts  of  this  country ;  the  blind  devotees  karatch  or  capitation  tax,  which  they  paid.  The 

themselves  of  a  senseless  and  degrading  super-  Albanians  conducted  themselves  with  so  much 

stition,  they  were  not  likely  to  improve  the  man-  cruelty,  that  at  length  the  Turks  were  obliged  to 

ners,  or  advance  the  real  prosperity  of  those  whom  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  peace  by  force  of  arms, 

they  governed ;  and  these  wisely  called  Christian  The  brave  Lambro,  a  native  of  Thebes,  who  had 

heroes  of  the  middle  ages  only  prepared  the  way  the  courage  to  keep  the  sea  against  the  power  of 

for  the  more  desolating  and  despotic  sway  of  the  the  Turkish  fleet,  was  proscribed,  and  compelled 

Turks.  to  wander  from  one  country  to  another,  as  a 

Under  the  barbarous  yoke  of  the  Mussulman  miserable  exile.  Notwithstanding  the  diminution 
power,  Greece  has  continued  with  very  short  of  the  population,  and  the  increased  distress 
intermissions,  until  in  modern  times  it  has  begun  which  prevailed  in  the  Morea,  the  karatch  was 
to  assert  its  claims  to  independence,  and  to  com-  estimated  in  1780  at  56,670  notes  from  three  ta 
mence  that  struggle  for  liberty  which,  whatever  eleven  piastres  each  for  the  whole  peninsula, 
may  be  its  termination,  entitles  it  to  Uie  sympar  with  the  exception  of  the  Magne ;  and  this  large 
thy  of  every  real  friend  of  man.  Towards  the  sum  did  not  exempt  them  from  the  payment  of 
«nd  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Venetians  the  tenths,  the  customs,  the  taxes  on  wine,  as 
invaded  the  country,  took  Athens,  and  extended  well  as  the  dues  attached  to  the  ancient  feudal 
their  power  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent  and  lands.  '  The  rise  of  Ali  Pacha,'  says  Mr.  Bla- 
some  of  the  islands;  but,  republicans  as  they  were,  quiere, '  not  long  after  the  peace  of  Kaimardgi, 
they  treated  in  the  most  despotic  manner  the  rendered  the  situation  of  the  Greeks  more  hope- 
sern  of  the  Morea :  still,  as  they  wished  to  rea-  less  than  ever ;  the  enterprising  and  ferocious 
lise  some  advantage  from  their  conquest,  they  spirit  of  this  chief  had  enabled  him  to  exting^uish 
encouraged  the  people  to  cultivate  agriculture,  the  last  remains  of  Christian  freedom  in  Epirus, 
It  is  to  them  that  they  owe  the  numerous  plan-  and  his  vicinity  to  the  Morea  gave  him  the  power 
tations  of  olives,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  at  all  times  of  pouring  in  any  number  of  those 
found  in  the  woods :  some  historians  assure  us,  barbarous  hordes,  to  whom  it  had  recently  been 
they  contived  to  manage  this  country  so  well,  given  up :  and,  in  order  to  render  such  an  ope- 
that  they  realised  a  revenue  of  300,000  crowns ;  ration  still  more  easy,  all  the  approaches  and 
they  rebuilt  several  ancient  fortresses,  and  were  passes  were  occupied  by  Albanians  devoted  to 
very  anxious  to    keep  a  conquest  which  they  nis  interests.* 

judged  necessary  to  secure  their  dominion  in  the        Notwithstanding  the  persecutions  which  fol- 

Archipelago.    But  Venice  experienced  changes  lowed  the  fruitless  struggle  of  the  Greeks,  in 

in  her  turn;  she  lost  one  possession  after  ano-  1770,  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  not  yet  broken, 

ther,  and  at  last,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh-  nor  their  anxiety  to  shake  off  the  insupportable 

teenth  century,  the  Morea  was  wrested  from  her  yoke,  under  which  they  groaned,  at  all  dimi- 

sdter  the  loss  of  Candia.  nished.      For  a  while,  however,  they  applied 

Again  the  Turks  became  masters  of  the  penin-  themselves  to  trade,  and  to  the  acquisition  of 
sola,  made  the  inhabitants  feel  the  weight  of  useful  knowledge,  judging  this  the  best  mode  of 
their  iron  sceptre,  and  imposed  the  karatch,  or  ultimately  securing  the  object  of  their  wishes, 
capitation  tax,  as  a  price  at  which  they  consented  The  French  revolution,  which  took  place  in  1789, 
to  spare  the  lives  of  the  vanquished.  The  inter-  was  very  favorable  to  their  interests  in  this  re- 
ference of  Christian  powers,  however,  especially  spect,  b>  bringing  them  into  relation  with  the 
of  Russia  in  the  year  1770,  only  tendea  to  in-  more  civilised  western  nations,  and  opening 
crease  the  miseries  and  aggravate  the  bondage  of  ^,  wider  field  for  their  commercial  speculations. 
the  unhappy  Greeks.  Peter  the  Great  had,  Uiere  No  people  ever  manifested  so  much  enthusiasm 
is  no  doubt,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  plan  for  as-  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  the  Greeks  have 


fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  towards  the  close  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  there  was 
of  the  year  1769,  which  took  possession  of  seve-  but  one  possessor  of  a  map  among  the  Fanariot 
ral  islands,  attacked  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  finally  Greeks,  who  from  their  residence  in  the  capital, 
succeeded  in  destroying  it  The  call  to  the  Greeks  and  admission  to  the  highest  political  employ- 
on  this  occasion  to  arm  themselves,  and  shake  off  ments,  might  have  been  consiaered  much  more 
the  yoke,  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  an  insurrec-  enlightened  than  the  rest,  of  their  countrymen, 
tion  took  place  throughout  the  Morea,  and  in  Yet,  before  the  recent  explosion,  there  was 
many  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  scarcely  an  individual  in  this  class,  who  had  not 
Russian  fleet,  however,  was  re*called,  and  the  experienced  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education, 
poor  Greeks  abandoned  to  their  fate.  The  Al-  while  many  were  distinguished  for  their  varied 
banians  ravaged  the  country'  in  conjunction  with  and  extensive  erudition ;  even  the  youno:  ladies 
Vol.  X.  at 
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of  Ihe  Fanar  joined  the  study  of  Homer  and  wailed  in  vain,  in  the  mid^t  of  the  great  events, 

'nkucydides  to  that  of  modem  languages  and  which  in  several  respects  have  changed  the  whole 

mntic.    Theve  have  been  numerous  examples,  fiice  of  Europe  in  tiiis  century,  the  Greeks, 

both  at  Constantinople  and  in  other  places,  of  taking  counset  only  of  their  despair,  and  indig- 

youtiis  denying  themsdves  the  necessaries  of  nant  at  living  always  as  Helots  on  the  rains  of 

life,  diat  they  might  be  aUc  to  attend  the  schools/  Sparta  and  of  Athens,  when  nations  Imt  of  yes- 

In  general  the  Turks  did  not  oppose  any  im-  terday  were  recovering  their  rights  and  recog- 

pediments  to  Ada  ardor,  or  to  the  orogress  of  nising  their  social  relations,  rose  against  their 

Knowledge  that  was  making  such  rapia  advances;  despotic  and  cruel  masten,  perhaps  with  greater 

though  individual  instances  of  arbitrary  conduct  boldness  than  prudence. 

were  sometimes  too  frequent.    It  is  said,  for  in-  The  first  decided   movement  in  these  later 

stance,  that  ^e  Turkish  commandant  of  Dara,  a  times  took  place  in  the  year  1800,  when  the  Ser- 

village  in  the  Morea,  happening  to  pass  Uie  vians,  provoked  by  the  cruelty  of  their  oppressors 

school,  while  pupils  were  Uking  their  lessons,  the  Turks,  made  a  general  insurrection,  which 

bad  tiie  didaacalos  or  master  dragged  out  and  was  headed  by  their  fimous  chief  Czemi  George, 

basttoadoed,  and  it  was  then  dangerous  to  com*  who  had  served  as  a  seijeant  in  the  Austrian 

plain.    The  most  flourishing  Greek  academy,  service,  and  afterwards  became  a  bandit  chief. 

was  that  at  Scio,  attended  by  several  hundreds  of  He  was  possessed  of  much  energy  of  character 

students,  and  fiimished  with  books,  chemical  and  braverv;  but  h^  was  extremely  despotic, 

apparatus,  and  astronomical  instruaoents.    The  and  is  said  to  have  murdered  his  &ther,  and 

colleges  of  Joannina,  Athens,  Bucharest,  Aivali,  caused  one  of  his  brothers  to  be  hanged.  Under 

and  Cvdonia,  were  slso  eminent ;  but  they  have  him  the  Servians  obtained  several  victories,   lie 

been  aestroyed  in  the  political  struggle.  blockaded  Belgrade ;  and,  one  of  the  gates  being 

Close  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Peloponnesus  surrendered  to  him,  he  made  his  entry  into  the 
lie  die  islands  or  rather  barren  rocks  of  Hydra  city  and  slaughtered  all  the  Turks  that  were 
and  Speuia,  and  near  Scio  is  situated  that  of  found  in  it  M  this  time  the  afiain  of  the  Porte 
Ipsara.  Furnished  by  nature  with  commodious  were  in  great  disorder ;  it  had  but  just  tenni- 
havens,  these  islands  afforded  a  refuge  to  some  nated  its  war  with  France,  and  the  efforts,  bj 
Albanian  families,  who  were  driven  out  of  their  whidi  it  had  been  endeavouring  to  reduce  Pas- 
own  country  by  tyranny  and  want,  and  who,  savend  Oglou,  pacha  of  Widden,  had  failed  and 
settliuff  on  them,  built  villages,  and  applied  ended  in  disgrace.  At  home  the  Janissaries 
themsMves  to  fishing.  By  degrees  a  coasting  were  ever  dissatisfied,  and  Roumelia  was  in  a 
trade  was  opened  to  them,  and  their  commerce  state  of  disturbance.  The  divan,  however,  ex- 
extended,  till  they  were  at  length  able  to  pur-  erted  themselves  to  quell  the  Servians,  and  they 
chase  the  right  of  governing  themselves,  paying  were  aided  by  the  Bosnians,  in  consequence  of 
a  tribute,  and  annually  famishing  the  Porte  with  which  many  sanguinary  combats  took  place. 
a  number  of  sailors.  Thus,  at  liberty  to  pur-  Reljring,  however,  on  the  promises  of  the  RussiaoSf 
chase  the  dictates  of  their  own  active  minds,  and  recdving  pecuniary  succors  from  Ipsilauti, 
they  became  some  of  the  most  hardy  and  skilful  the  hospodar  of  Walachia,  the  insurgents  con- 
seamen  of  Europe,  the  number  and  sixe  of  their  tinned  uie  contest,  taking  refuge  in  tbe  heights 
vessels  increased,  and  they  were  soon  the  car-  when  their  enemies  were  too  powerfo.  for  them, 
riers  of  the  productions  of  Russia  and  Asia  to  and,  when  these  were  obliged  to  retire  into  win- 
different  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  As  they  ter-quarters,  issuing  from  their  fastnesses  and 
were  mucn  exposed  on  these  voyages,  especially  marking  their  proeress  through  the  surroundii^ 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Barbaiy  pirates,  it  vras  country,  by  spreading  devastation  in  every  d>- 
necessary  to  have  their  vessek  armed,  and  the  rection.  In  the  mean  time  Russia  openly  de- 
transition  was  easy  to  the  formation  of  a  fleet  dared  against  the  Porte  in  1807,  and  carried  oo 
for  warlike  purposes.  T^eir  wealth  increased,  the .  war  until  Hie  year  1812,  when  the  treaty  t^ 
and  these  isumoen  soon  had  little  to  wish  for ;  Bucharest  was  negociated ;  and  tKongh  some 
but  they  felt  the  political  debasement  of  their  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  conveasion  in  fiivor 
countrymen,  and  in  the  recent  struggle  they  have  of  their  Servian  allies,  yet  one  difficulty  afler 
more  than  once  boldly  attacked  and  put  to  flight  another  being  stated  by  the  Porte,  a  peace  was 
the  Turkish  squadrons.  at  length  concluded,  as  before,  upon  such  terms 

At  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  the  French  as  lei%  the  insurgents  to  their  fete.    Tlie  Turks 

into  Bgypt,  the  Greeks,  strongly  excited  by  the  in  the  summer  of  1813  sent  Chonrshid  Picfaa 

events  of  the  vrar,  which  wras  thus  approaching  with  neariy  100,000  men,  who  over-ran  the 

them,  waited  for  them  as  liberators,  witli  the  firm  country,  meeting  vrith  scarceily  any  remstaoce, 

resolution  of  going  to  meet  them  and  conquer^  and  signalised  his  triumphs  by  treocueronsly 

ing  their  liberty ;  but  agaSn  their  hopes  were  executing  many,  and  among  the  rest  a  number 

disappointed,  and  the  succours  they  expected  of  persons  who  had  returned  to  their  homes 

fr^m  France  were  removed  to  a  dutance.    The  unaer  a  fiibe  promise  of  an  amnesty.  It  was  not 

brave  Rhigas,  at  once  a  poet  and  a  warrior,  and  long,  however,  before  the  Servians  took  up  amis 

the  author  of  the  famous  national  air  in  imita-  again,  and  obtained  some  advantages  over  tbeir 

tion  of  the  Marseillois,  which  is  to  this  day  the  enemies,  and  the  Porte,  at  length  wearied  oet, 

war  song  of  the  Greek  troops,  perished  at  Bel-  sent  a  Greek  bishop  to  conduct  tbe  negociatioo. 

grade  by  lAie  hands  of  the  oppressors  of  his  By  the  treaty  then  madei  it  vras  agreed,  dut  Mi- 

country;  but  his  blood,  and  that  of  other  less  losh,  brother-in-law  to  Cxemi  Geoige,  a  native, 

celebrated  cbieft,  have  only  served  to  inflame  should  be  their  prince,  that  the  sum  of  £lOO/)00 

the  nation  instead  of  discouraging  it    Having  should  be  paid  yearly  to  the  Turks,  whose  gsni- 
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SODS  in  the  fortresses  of  die  Danube  were  to  be  ed.    An  attempt  was  also  made  to  put  Milosn 

limited,  and  thaitbe  prince  should  maintain  a  few  out  of  the  way,  but  he  was  too  wury  to  be  taken 

national  forces,  for  the  regulation  of  the  internal  in  th^  snare  3  be  sent  deputies  to  Constantinople, 

policy ;  stipulations  decidedly  evincing  the  real  and  was  taking  measures  for  defending  himself, 

weakness  or  the  Porte.  when  the  attention  of  the  Turks  was  called  off 

The  period  that  intervened  between  1815  and  from  him  by  the  insurrection,  which  broke  out  in 

1830  was  apparently    tranquil:  the    Ottoman  the  south. 

afiaics  secmea  prosperous ;  the  sultan,  Mahmoud,  It  appears  that  the  Hetcrists  had  not  intended 
by  his  Tigonras  measures,  maintained  peace  with  to  commence  their  operations  before  1825,  leiT* 
his  neigfabourSy  quelled  the  spirit  of  the  mutinous  ing  sufficient  time  for  the  arrangements  they  had 
Janissaries,  suppressed  several  revolts  in  the  tomake ;  but  the  rupture  between  Ali  Pacha  and 
eastern  part  of  the  empire,  drove  the  Wechabites  the  Porte,  and  the  civil  war  that  ensued,  render^ 
from  Mecca,  and  gave  more  weight  to  the  impe-  ed  it  expedient  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of 
rial  firmans,  than  Siey  had  heretofore  possessed,  their  design  much  earlier.    The  Albanian  tyrant 
But,  under  this  appearance  of  tranquillity,  all  had,  until  this  period,  kept  the  Greeks  in  awe;  but, 
those  projects  were  forming  which  have  pro-  the  moment  an  attack  upon  himself  seemed  ine- 
duced  the  recent  concussions.   The  Greeks  soon  vitable,  he  called  up<m  them  to  arm  in  his  defiance ; 
became  more  open  in  their  plots  against  their  the  Porte  did  the  same,  and  some  of  his  best 
oppressors,  ana  entertained  tome  considerable  troops  forsook  him  on  this  occasion  ;  he  found 
hopes  from  the  probable  arrangements  of  the  opponents  also  in  the  peasants  of  Mount  Pindus; 
congress  at  Vienna :  but  that  congress  closed  ima  the  Souliotes,  his  old  enemies,  were  brought 
without  effecting  any  result  favorable  to  the  li-  to  the  continent  to  act  against  him.    The  Porte, 
berties  of  Greece.    This,  however,  did  not  damp  however,  did  not  fulfil  its  promises  to  those  who 
the    ardor  of  its  friends,  nor  induce  them  to  lent  it  their  assistance,  and  the  Greeks,  in  the 
abandon  the  phms  they  had  projected.     About  disappointments  they  experienced,    forgot  the 
this  time  was  formed  the  celebrated  association  despotic  acts  of  their  former  tyrant.    Ali  learned 
of  the  iletcria,the  true  object  of  which  was  the  all  these  circumstances  with  great  pleasure,  and 
emancipation  of  Greece,  though  this  design  was  availed  himself  of  them.      By  means  of  his 
concealed  under  the  show  of  distributhig  books  money  and  his  intrigue  he  soon  brought  over 
and  extending  the  benefits  of  education.  Almost  the  chiefe  who  had  deserted  him,   and  even 
all  the  Greeks  in  Europe,  and  men  of  great  note,  gained  the  Sonliotes  to  his  party  bv  surrendering 
repaired  to  St.  Petersburgh  where  its  head-quar-  to  them  their  strong  holds,  with  an  the  treasures 
ters  were  fixed,  under  pretence  of  commerce  and  and  ammunition  contained  in  them ;  so  thai 
other  business,  but  really  to  obtain  by  means  of  Souliotes,  mountaineers,  and  Klephtai  were  all 
count  Capodistrias,  their  countrjrman,  some  im-  soon  engi^ed  in  harassing  the  Tnrlcs,  and  cutting 
mediate  or  early  support  from  Russia ;  and,  off  their  communications.    These  again  drew 
though  he  told  them  that  at  present  nothing  off  the  flower  of  their  armed  force  from  Livadia 
could  be  attempted  openly  in  their  behalf,  he  dis-  and  the  Peloponnesus,  and  left  the  field  open  in 
played  much  interest  in  their  ailhirs,  and  gene-  those  quarters  for  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  free- 
rally  dismissed  them  vrith  a  present  from  the  dom.    A  subscription  immediately  commenced, 
emperor.  In  the  mean  time  Czemi  Geon^e,  who  and  a  commander-in-chief  was  appointed ;  the 
was  then  residing  at  Kiow,  and  count  Galati,  a  choice  of  the  Hetierists  fellonAlexandei  Ipsilanti, 
native  of  Corfu,  who  was  a  relation  of  the  Rus-  the  son  of  a  former  governor  of  Walachia,  who 
sian  secretary,  having  no  hope  of  immediate  aid  retired  and  died  at  Riow ;  he  bad  been  in  the 
from  abroad,  in  the  year  1817  resolved  upon  a  Russian  service,  and  was  at  that  time  aid-de- 
plan  to  begin  the  revolution,  relying  on  their  own  camp  to   the    emperor.     Prince  Cantacuzene, 
lesooTces  for  success.    The  formenvas  suddenly  another  Russian  general,  of  Greek  extraction^ 
to   nake  his  appearance  in  Servia,  and  thus  also  volunteered,  though  of  higher  rank,  to  serve 
creating  a  diversion  of  the  Turks  to  that  quarter,  under  the  generalissimo ;  and  Michael  Suggo, 
to  ^ffo^  Galati,  Colotroni,  and  other  patriots  an  hospodar  of  Moldavia,  engaged  to  join  them 
oppnrtnnity  of  making  an  effort  in  the  south,  on  dieir  reaching  Yassy.  A  conspiracy  was  afm- 
Iie  set  out  in  disguise  on  this  errand,  and  had  ised  in  the  capital,  and  it  was  thought  that  on 
reached  h«s  destination  in  safotv,  when  he  was  the  news  of  the  revolt  the  Servians  would  unite 
treacherously  assassinated  by  his  relative  and  with  the  Greeks. 

former  friend  Milosh,  and  his  head  sent  to  Con-  Some  of  the  chiefii  of  the  Amauts  or  Albanians 

stantinnple.    This  event  stopped,  for  the  present,  had  been  treated  with,  that  they  might  furnish  a 

the  progress  of  their  scheme,  and  Galati  retired  body  of  fbrces  to  act  under  Ipsilanti ;  but  while 

tf>  Bucharest,  where  he  died  soon  afterwards,  the  latter  was  making  his  arrangements,    and 

and  the  completion  of  his  mission  devolved  upon  about  to  give  the  signal,  another  individual  ap- 

other  agents.  peared,    influenced  by  private  and  interested 

The   degree    of  independence    enjoyed    by  motives,  to  raise  the    standard  in    Walachia. 

Servia,  was  a  source  of  disquietude  to  the  sultan  This  was  an  adventurer  named  Theodore  Vladi- 

and   the  divan,  and  they  seemed  determined,  if  miresco,  who  had  differed  with  the  Boyards  or 

possible,  to  violate  it.    The  fortified  posts  on  the  nobles  of  his  country,  on  account  of  some  claims 

bannhe  were  repaired,  and  well  stocked  with  he  pretended  to  have  for  money  spent  in  the 

proTisimis  and    ammunition ;    their  garrisons,  ^state  service :   but  the  divan  woula  not  jud  'e 

notwitfastandingthe  treaty  of  1B15,wereincreased,  the  affair,  till  the  new  prince  had  arrived.    He 

and  fresh  troops  called  in  from  all  sides,  profess-  therpfore  entered  the  field  against  tbeih,  at  the 

ediv  to  relieve  their  comrades ;  but  none  return-  head  of  300  well-armed  men.     The  divan  re- 

2T2 
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solved  to  call  upon  the  pacha  of  the  Danube  for  no  effort,  but  a  Greek  emissary,  who  was  $cu 

assistance ;  but  the  entrance  of  these  troops  was  among  them,  was  discovered  and  hung  by  tW 

opposed  l^  the  Russian  consul ;  and  the  Boyards  Turks.    The  state  of  his  own  armj  too  was  most 

upon  tliis  formed  a  body  of  Axnaut  horse,  Servians,  discouraging  to  Ipsilanti ;  he  wished  to  bring  it 

VValachians  and  others,  under  the  conduct  of  the  into  a  state  of  discipline,  and  to  sum  it  io  ^ 

aga,    Nicolas    V'acarisco.      He    had    scarcely,  European  manner;  but  the  envy  and  intngne 

however,  proceeded  a  day's  journey,  when  it  was  of  his  lieutenants  defeated  his  intentions,  iH 

intimated  to  him  by  the  troops,  that  he  need  not  the   soldiers    were    completely  uomaoagcalje 

go  farther,  as  it  would  be  both  useless  and  dan-  There  was  only  one  corps  on  which  he  tvi\i 

gerous.    Meetings  of  the  divan  were  held  daily,  place  any  reliance,  a  boay  of  Greeks,  who  bd 

and  more  urgent  representations  made  of  the  ne-  oeen  brought  up  in  Europe,  consisting  moitlT  o. 

cessity  of  c^lingin  the  Turks,  as  Vladimiresco  students  and   merchants  clerks,  on  whon^'oi 

was  rapidly  approaching.    In  this  situation  of  account  of   their  patriotism,  be  coofenvd  t> 

affairs,  some  news  from  Uie  north  gave  the  finish-  title  of  the  Sacred  Band,  and  who  jostly  1s^ 

ing  stroke  to  the  weak  government  of  the  divan,  rited  the  diitinction.    In  the  beginning  of  A^. 

\'ladimire8C0  was  not  connected  with  the  Iletse-  the  Turks  took  the  field,  and,*  afler  a  few  skir- 

rists ;  his  only  object  was  to  enforce  his  private  mishes,  captured  Galatz,  the  GnA  garrisoo  <i 

claims,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  he  put  which  place,  after  making  a  heave  but  ineffeciu' 

foithadeclaration,whichsoon  brought  Ipsilanti  to  resistance,  were  partly  cut  to  pieces,  aod  paiti> 

Yassy  at  the  head  of  200  men.    Surprised  at  this  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  dighL    The  Turb  ur- 

sudden  appearance,  the  Moldavians  were  about  rying  fire  and  swonl  wherever  they  came,  aid 

to  resist,  but  their  minds  were  quieted  by  prince  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex,  entered  Baciar^ 

Suzzo,  who  publicly  testified  his  participation  on  the  10th,  without  meeting  with  any  kos.' 

of  Jpsilanti's  measures,  and  withdrew  his  allegi-  ance.    Women  and  children  were  indiscnx- 

ance  from  the  Porte.    On  the  7th  of  March  1821  nately  butchered  in  this  neighbourhood.  Id  otr 

prince  Alexander  addressed  a  spirited  proclama-  monastery  alone  300  women  and  children  «r 

tion  to  his  countrymen,  calling  upon  them  to  shake  put  to  death  ;  and  the  Turkish  soldien  are  Ut^ 

off  the  Turkish  yoke,  to  follow  the  standard  of  oy  M.  Blacquiere  to  have  hung  nomben  of  ty 

the  cross,  and  in  conjunction  with  him  to  attempt  latter  by  the  feet  on  trees^  along  the  public  loiis 

the  liberation  of  Greece.     The  Hatserists  wor^        Vladimiresco,  whose  motives  were  alt<^etbt' 

a  uniform  entirely  black,  in  token  of  mourning  selfish,  and  who  was  envious  of  Ipsilanti's  bir^i. 

for  their  country,  and  a  phoenix  rising  from  its  the  chief  command,  was  tampered  with  by  i  f 

ashes  was  described  on  their  banners,  as  a  symbol  Turks,  and  promised  the  d  ignity  of  hospodar,  d* 

of  that  regeneration  they  hoped  to  achieve.  would  give  up  his  associates ;  he  therefore  reibc. 

Tidings  of  these  things  soon  reached  Bucha-  to  assist  the  prince,  who  wished  to  risk  a  battle  j 

test,  and  excited  great  consternation  ;  the  hopes  defence  of  Bucharest.     The  dty  was  ool.«^ 

of  the  divan  appeared  to  rest  on  Brancovano,  quently  abandoned,  and  a  retreat  to  Tercoos- 

the  Boyard,  who  possessed  most  influence  in  the  commenced :  here,  having  arrested  the  tni^f 

country ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  anxiety  he  dc-  the   prince  had  him  tried,  and  on  h:s  lit .. 

parted  one  morning  early  with  his  family  and  condemned  he  was   immediately  executed,.:- 

effects  for  Transylvania.    The  Russian  and  Aus-  his  troops  united   to  those  who  served  uri- 

Irian  consuls  also  left  the  town,  and,  to  increase  Ipsilanti.    This,   however,  did  not  put  a  « ' 

the  confusion  and  distress,  Madimiresco*s  troops  to  the  disaffection  and  treason  that  pKr^  - 

fell  upon  the  fugitives,  and  plundered  and  ill-  among  the  officers.    On  the  17th  of  June  a  U 

treatcKl  them  without  distinction ;  the  women  tie  took  place  between  Ipsilanti*s  forces  i^^-  - 

even,  some  of  them  of  high  rank  and  beauty,  Turkish  aivision  that  had  advanced  against  Lo 

weie  insulted.    That  chief  himself  took  po.^es-  for  along  time  the  contest  was  obstioaiely  mw 

sion  of  the  city,  and  gave  a  loose  to  his  disor-  tained,  but  treachery  was  at  work ;  the  inCicr* 

derly  forces  to  commit  various  excesses  ;    he  Karavia  fled  with  bis  Amaut  cavalry,  and  ir 

seemed,  indeed,  bent  on  making  war  on  his  own  vray  threw  the  corps  of  Nicolas  Ipsilaniu  ^ 

account,  and  nothing  but  the  influence  of  Douka,  prince's  brother,  into  such  disorder,  that  not . 

his  lieutenant,  who  had  entered  into  Ipsilanti's  nis  efforts  could  rally  his  men.    The  troop<«'' 

views,  made  him  agree  to  the  proposal  of  acting  upon  this  seized  with  a  panic,  aBd,norwitlbt-'  * 

in  conjunction  against  the  common  enemy.  This  ing  all  that  Alexander  could  do,  re^crwsni ' 

was  not  the  only  mortification  that  the  prince  Oltau,   and  abandoned  the  sacred  band  u>  t> 

experienced ;  he  had  expected  the  co-operation  enemy.    These,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  t^x ' 

of  Russia,  and  the  reception  he  had  met  with  in  ancestors  at  Therroopyls,  prefecred  a  glon.«* 

Moldavia  in  a  great  measure  was  to  be  attributed  death  to  flight  or  dishonor,  and  thus  neiry  4> 

to  the  expectations  of  this  succour;  but  in  the  Greek  youths  perished  amidst  slaughtered  H(.« 

midst  of  these  expectations,  and  while  the  Russian  of  their  enemies,  who  fell  arotmd  them  The  V*  " 

ambassador  was  daily  insulted  in  the  capital,  the  less  Ipsilanti  now  proceeded  to  Trieste  toj<vui  i 

emperor   published  a    manifesto,   treating  the  brotlier  in  the  Morea ;  but  the  Austriao  olo^ 

Greek  leader  as  a  rebel  and  incendiary.    This  arrested  him,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  cast.' ' 

turned  the  whole  tide  of  public  opinion,  and  re-  Mongatz  in  Hungary.     Af^er  this  the  pru%;tx 

duced  the  patriots  to  a  state  of  mingled  despair  submitted;  but  two  chiefs,  of  whom  the  K*!* 

and  rage.     Prince  Suzzo  ceased  to  have  any  in-  Giorgaki  was  one,  betook  themselves  to  i  ^*- 

fluence  in  Moldavia,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  vent  on  the  Pruth,  where  they  made  a  desp-*  ■ 

Uie  province:  the  plot  laid  in  the  capital  was  resistance.    One  of  them  died  on  bt<  «iv 

discovered  and  frustrated;   the  Servians  made  Constantinople,  the  other  was  behead^    ^' 
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beioic  Anastasius,  with  his  small  body  of  500  of  count  Metaxa,  with  a  few  pieces  of  cannon, 
men,  continued  to  keep  his  position  near  fhe  could  overcome  them,  and  one  of  the  best  con- 
river  for  three  days,  until  half  his  soldiers  were  tested  battles  of  the  whole*  war  took  place  on 
cut  off;  he  then,  with  his  brave  companions,  this  spot.  The  Laliots  were  forced  to  retire 
plunged  into  the  river,  and  was  received  by  the  from  their  town,  which  they  set  on  fire,  with  the 
Russians  on  the  other  side.  Not  fewer  than  4000  loss  of  300  men.  Skirmishes  occurred  conti- 
Turks  perished  on  this  occasion.  nually,  and,  both  by  the  one  party  and  the  other. 

The  news  of  the  revolt  in  Moldavia  produced  a  number  of  towns  and  villages  were  b  imed,  and 
in  Constantinople  the  usual  measures.  All  who  of  those  that  remain  the  greater  paft  have  been 
were  in  any  degree  related  to,  or  connected  with,  much  injured  four  or  five  different  times.  The 
the  revolters  were  immediately  massacred ;  and  it  citadel  of  Patras  at  this  time  had  nearly  been 
has  been  confidently  said,  that  the  divan  resolved  taken  by  the  Greeks,  but  was  relieved  by  Yusuff, 
on    the    complete    destruction   of  the    Greek    pacha  of  Negropont,  who  afterwards  also  raised 

Seople ;  orders  were  sent  to  the  provinces  to  the  siege  of  Lala. 
isarm  all  of  them,  and  the  consequence  was,  About  this  time  appeared,  to  aid  the  caivse  of 
that  massacres  took  place  at  Salonica,  Adriano-  the  Christians,  that  hardy  mountain  race  the 
pie,  Smyrna,  Aivali,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Candia,  Mainiotes.  The  whole  peninsula  by  the  middle 
and  in  every  place  where  any  plunder  was  to  be  of  May,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fortresses, 
obtained.  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  new 

Before  this  revolt  the  secret  of  the  Hetaerists  govemroentwas  established  consisting  of  archons 
had  been  confided  to  a  few  ecclesiastics,  some  and  bishops.  In  the  mean  time  the  seraskie* 
of  the  primates,  or  municipal  magistrates,  and  a  Chourshid  Pacha,  who  was  blockading  Ali 
select  number  of  the  klephtai  in  Uie  Morea.  A  Pacha  in  the  citadel  of  Joannina,  and  cutting  off 
set  of  emissaries  had  arisen,  called  apostles  by  his  coramunicatiou  with  the  Souliotes,  dismissed 
theiremployers,who  went  everywhere,  spreading  what  forces  he  could  spare  into  Greece:  2000 
reports,  that  the  sultan  had  determined  to  trans-  Albanian  cavalry,  with  his  kiayah  or  lieutenant 
port  all  the  Greeks  into  Asia ;  that  prince  Alex-  at  their  head,  landed  at  Patras,  raised  the  block- 
ander,  aided  by  Russia,  was  marching  with  a  ade  of  the  acropolis,  burnt  Argos,  and  proceeded 
large  force  to  Constantinople,  &c.,  the  people  to  Tripolltza,  where  he  took  the  command,  and 
greedily  receiving  their  information,  and  enga-  began  to  make  plundering  excursions.  In  one 
ging  at  once  in  the  enterprise.  The  inhabitants  of  these  excursions,  Nicetas,  or  Nikitas,  the 
of  Sedena,  a  large  village  in  the  north  of  Area-  bravest  and  most  magnanimous  of  the  Greek 
dia,  first  took  the  field.  The  Turks,  however,  had  commanders,  with  only  fifty  soldiers,  fell  in  with 
taken  the  alarm  and  proceeded  toTripolitzato  in-  nearly  3000  Turks,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
vite  the  Greek  bishops  and  primates  to  a  confer-  he  kept  up  such  a  spirited  fire,  that  he  repulsed 
ence,  detaining  in  confinement  those  who  Wf  re  so  the  enemy  with  great  loss.  Ali  Bey,  the  second 
incautious  as  to  venture  into  their  power.  A  few  in  command,  was  killed  by  a  musquet  ball, 
were  thus  ensnared  ;  but  the  attempt  to  make  On  the  6th  of  June  the  Greeks,  commanded 
the  people  deliver  up  their  arms  was  less  sue-  by  Colocotroni,  assisted  by  Anagnostoras  and 
cessml;  the  governor  of  Patras,  meeting  with  a  the  bey  of  Mama,  were  attacked  by  the  kiayah. 
decided  refusal  from  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  The  infidels  were  so  confident  of  victory,  that 
that  place,  fired  upon  the  town  from  the  castle,  they  celebrated  it  beforehand  by  Albanian 
and  easily  took  possession  of  it ;  but  the  next  dances ;  but  on  the  rocky  and  uneven  ground 
day  Germanos,  the  archbishop,  made  a  descent  on  which  they  had  to  act,  they  were  soon  thrown 
from  the  mountains  with  nearly  4000  peasants,  into  confusion,  and  the  vigorous  attack  of  the 
and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  again  in  the  Mainiotes  in  flank,  completed  the  rout;  200  of 
':itadel.  A  rising  immediately  took  place  them,  at  least,  were  slain.  After  this  the  Turks 
through  every  part  of  the  peninsula,  while  the  did  not  take  the  field  again,  and  the  Greeks 
standard  of  independence  was  unfurled  by  the  had  only  to  watch  the  fortresses.  Taking  up 
people  of  Hydra,  Spexzia,  and  Ipsara,  who  with  their  head  quarters  before  Tripolitza,  they  laid 
their  numerous  vessels  began  to  cruise  against  siege  to  Modon,  Coron,  and  Malvasia ;  Navarin 
the  Turkish  traders  with  the  utmost  celerity,  was  invested  by  2000  Peloponnesians  and  a 
Many  richly  laden  vessels  were  taken  by  them  band  of  lonians ;  and  a  body  of  Achaians,  with 
at  first ;  but,  when  the  news  of  tlie  revolt  was  allies  from  Cephalonia  and  Zante,  blockaded 
spread,  no  merchantman  would  venture  out  into  Patras.  The  Argolidan  militia  blocked  up 
tlie  Mediterranean.  Samos  and  other  islands  Napoli  di  Romania,  and  the  Corinthians  and 
declared  themselves  free,  and  Lesbos,  Rhodes,  Sicyonians  besieged  the  Acrocorinthos.  The 
and  Scio  were  kept  in  awe  only  by  the  Ottomnn  vessels  of  Hydra  and  Spezzia  cruised  along  the 
rarrisons..  In  Cyprus  the  introduction  of  10,000  coast  to  prevent  communication,  and  BiboUna, 
Syrians  prevented  the  rising  of  the  people,  and  the  heroine  of  Spezzia,  took  charge  of  blocking 
10,000  Christians  perished  here  without  any  up  Napoli,  with  seven  armed  ships,  her  own 
attempt  to  revolt.  property,  and  fitted  out  at  her  expense. 

The  Turks,  astonished  and  affrighted,  now  The  insurrection  in  the  nortnem  provinces 
betook  themselves  to  their  fortified  places.  The  continued  to  gain  ground.  In  Acamania  and  Elis 
agas  of  Calavrita  and  Oalamata  were  compelled  there  were  very  few  Turkish  troops,  and  in  Phocis, 
to  surrender  ;  in  £lis,  the  Mussulmans  at  Gas-  Attica,  and  Boeotia,  the  peasants  assembled,  but 
touni  and  Lala  had  sharp  contests  with  the  nothing  very  worthv  of  notice  occurred.  Oroer 
Greeks;  those  in  the  latter  place  gave  them  Vrioni,  a  celebrated  Albanian  chief,  marched  to 
much  trouble,  and  nothing  but  the  appearance    Athens  with  700  horse ;  here  a  few  Turks  were 
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»hut  up,  in  peat  straits  for  provisions^  and  the  and  excited  the  troops  to  a  pitch  of  fiuy;  aeon- 

llydriots  hadlaoded  a  body  of  men  with  some  siderable  number  of  the  garrisons  were  tfaerdbn 

ship-guns  at  the  Pirgeus.    Hearing,  however,  of  sacrificed,  and  it  y^n»  with  great  difiicai^,  dot 

Omer's  approach,  the  H^driots  sailed  away,  and  the  generals  interposed  to  save  any  of  tkem. 

the  Athenians  took  refuge  in  the  mountains.    In  IpsiUnti,  indignant  at  these  disorder^  paUiibed 

Macedonia  the  Greeks  had,  in  the  fiist  instance,  a  proclamation,  seyerely  reprehending  them;  and 

been  rather  successful,  and  had  advanced  as  fiir  resigning  the  command,  retired  to  Le^odari, 

as  Salonica;  but  they  pursued  no  settled  plan.  untU  the  alarmed  primates  and  capuins  seot  i 

Being  routed  in  a  rew  skirmishes,  they  were  deputation  to  his  retreat,  and  prevailed  on  turn 

seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  to  the  treble  penin-  to  return. 

sula  uf  Cassandra,  Torone,  and  Athos.     The  All   eyes    were    fixed  on  TripditB,  iriiidi 

Greek  inhabitants,  too,  of  Mount  Pelion,  were  was  now  in  a  state  of  dose  blockade,  and  its  fall 

excited  to  take  up  arms,  but  they  were  soon  daily  expected.     The   usual    popuUtion  wis 

overpowered  by  the  Turks.  about  15,000  souls ;  it  is  also  oomputed,  thtt 

At  sea  the  Greeks  were  greatly  superior,  keep-  the  garrison,  with  all  the  All^anians  of  the  Kia- 

ing  the  Turkish  ports  and  islands  of  the  i£gean  yah,  amounted  to  8000  men ;  there  oould  not, 

in  complete  blockade.     Two  Turitish  ships  of  therefore,  have  been  fewer  than  30^000  persons 

the  line,  however,  and  some  vessels  of  smaller  within  the  walls ;  yet  they  allowed  themselves  to 

size,  left  the  Hellespont  about  the  end  pf  May,  be  blockaded  by  5000  undisciplined  and  iU- 

and    proceeded  to  Lesbos.      'Pne  Greek  fleet  armed  Greeks  without  artillery  or  cavalry.  Wlule 

met  with  one  of  them  of  seventy-four  guns,  the  Turkish  horse  were  in  a  state  for  service,  the 

which  ran  into  the  ffulf  of  Adramiti ;  when  the  Greeks  did  not  attempt  any  thing  in  the  plain;  but 

Greeks  sent  in  two  fire-ships,  chained  together,  their  forage  soon  fiuled,  and  the  only  food  they 

while  the  Mussulmans  stood  still  on  the  deck,  oould  get  was  vine  leaves.      Provisions  were 

thinking  they  meant  to  board  them,  and  mistak-  become  very  scarce ;  and  the  Greeks  had  cut  tke 

ing  some  figures  they  had  dressed  up  for  men.  pipes,  and  thus  intercepted  the  supply  of  water. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Turkish  vessel  was  in  Ipsilanti,  however*  was  impatient  and  felt  anxiaQi 

flames ;  and  though  the  captain  c^t  his  cables,  to  begin  a  regular  siege;  but  he  had  neither pto- 

and  let  her  drive  to  the  shore,  the  crew  took  to  per  ordnance  nor  engineers.    Seme  cannon  aod 

the  sea  to  save  themselves,  but  were  opposed  in  mortars  had  inded  been  brought  from  Blslvasia 

their  attempts  to  land ;  so  that  hardly  one  out  of  and  Navarin,  and  were  entrusted  to  the  care  d 

800  escaped.  The  other  part  of  the  squadron  now  an  Italian  adventurer,  but  in  the  first  essay  he 

roarle  for  the  Dardanelles  with  all  possible  haste,  burst  a  mortar,  and  was  dismissed.   Things  wen 

Early  in  June  Demetrius  Ipsilanti  reached  the  in  this  state,  when  prince  Mavracordato  aimed, 
island  of  Hydra.  He  bore  a  commission  from  bringing  with  him  some  French  and  Itiliis 
his  brother,  appoiuting  him  commander-in-chief  officers.  About  the  same  time  arrived  Mr.  Go^ 
of  all  the  Greek  forces,  and  was  accompanied  by  don  of  Cairness,  who,  sympathising  with  the 
Cantacuzene  and  others.  'He  was  received  with  condition  of  the  Greeks,  loaded  a  vessel  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy.  Propeediog  to  the  cannon,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  raised  a 
Morea,  he  assumed,  at  Tripolitza,  the  command  few  followers  on  whom  he  covdd  rely.  Ipii' 
of  the  army.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  disastrous  lanti  now  resumed  bis  design  of  disciplaning  his 
termination  of  the  campaign  in  the  north  ^as  troops;  and  Mr.  Gordon,  who  had  been  an  officer 
divulged,  the  ardor  of  his  troops  cooled,  and  the  in  the  late  wars,  assisted  in  formins  companies, 
ephorsj  or  primates,  were  deaf  to  all  his  propo-  In  the  beginning  of  October  the  iWks  began 
sitions.  Candiotti  soon  left  the  Morea,  suspected  to  make  propositions  for  a  capitulation,  and  the 
of  having  appropriated  part  of  the  subscription  treaty  was  proceeding,  on  the  5th,  when  aa 
moueyhe  had  received.  Afleiidouli  also,  another  accidental  circumstance  rendered  it  of  no  afail, 
partizan  of  Russia,  went  to  Crete,  and  obtained  and  hastened  the  catastrophe.  Some  Gre^ 
the  command  of  the  independent  forces ;  but  he  soldiers,  having  approached  one  of  the  gates 
was  soon  considered  as  an  impostor,  and  very  began  to  converse,  and,  as  usual,  to  barter  ihut 
nearly  lost  his  life.  Ipsilanti's  wish  was  to  or-  with  the  sentinels.  The  Turks  imprudently 
ganisc  a  general  and  central  government  for  all  assisted  them  in  mounting  the  wall,  but  no  sooner 
Greece;  and  to  put  the  army  into  a  state  of  dis-  had  they  gained  the  top  than  they  threw  down 
cipline.  In  these  plans  he  met  with  much  oppo-  the  infiueb,  opened  the  gate,  and  displayed  the 
sition ;  the  captains  and  ephors  uniting  to  oppose  standard  of  the  cross  above  it :  immediacy  the 
him.  The  events,  too,  that  attended  the  sur-  Christians  rushed  from  all  quarters  to  the  asaolt, 
render  of  the  two  strong  fortresses  of  Malvasia  and  the  disorder  became  general.  Tlie  Turks  im- 
and  Navarin  in  the  month  of  August  gave  him  mediately  opened  a  brisk  fire  of  cannon  and 
still  greater  disgust  The  garrisons  of  both  these  small>shot ;  but  the  gates  were  carried ;  the  walb 
places  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation,  scaled ;  and  a  desperate  struggle  was  kept  op  io 
being  obliged  to  eat  their  slippers ;  and,  in  the  the  streets  and  houses.  Before  the  ena  of  Ae 
case  of  the  former,  to  feed  on  human  flesh,  eating  day  the  contest  was  over,  and  the  citadel,  whidi 
their  prisoners,  and  even  their  own  children,  held  out  till  the  next  evening,  surrendered  at 
The  one  surrendered  to  Cantacuzene,  and  the  other  discretion.  About  6000  Turks,  it  is  said,  perished, 
to  Tipaldo,  the  Cephalonian,  on  the  faith  of  being  some  thousands  were  made  prisoners,  aifid  nan- 
transported  in  Greek  vessels  to  the  coast  of  Na-  hers  fled  to  the  mountains, 
tolia ;  while,  however,  tliese  treaties  were  pend-  While  these  transactions  were  occniring  ^ 
ing,   the   news  arrived  of  the   murder  of   the  Tripolitza,  four  pachas  proceeded  in  the  month 

patriarch,  and  of  the  Greek  cleiey,  at  Adrianoplr,  of  August  from  the  frontiers  of  Tlieswly  w*^ 
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Maecdoola  to  Zeitouni,  with  the  design  of  fore-  Demetriut  adraiicedi  sumrooDiDg  tbe  gvriton  of 
ipg  the  straits  of  Thermopylc,  and  in  conjune-  tbe  acropolis  at  Corinth  on  his  way,  and  warn 
tioD  with  the  Ottoman  troops,  at  Thebes  and  ing  them  bv  the  &te  of  TripoUtza ;  hovhig 
Athens,  relieving  the  besieged  fortiesses  in  the  stopped  a  day  o<-  two  at  ^rgos,  and  visited 
Morea.  Odysseus  wa»  stationed  on  a  height  NapoU,  he  reached  Tripolitxa  on  the  15th.  The 
above  the  defiles  al  a  place  called  Fontana.  u^pearance  of  the  town  was  nx>st  wretched; 
They  sent  a  body  of  300  horse  to  lecoonoitr^  the  Maaniotes  had  carried  every  thing  off,  and 
bis  position,  but  this  detachment  was  cut  to  the  prince  was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  oom- 
pieces.  The  next  day  they  attadud  him  with  plaints  about  the  unequal  distribution  of  tbe 
their  whole  force ;  at  first  the  Greeks  gave  way,    Dooty. 

but  a  brave  chief,  named  Gouiaz,  made  a  stand,  An  assembly  was  now  called  to  meet  at  Argos 
and  rallied  the  fugitives.  They  returned  to  the  for  the  purpose  of  organising  a  government,  and 
charge,  end  the  infidels  were  routed  with  die  the  prince  repaued  thither  to  attend  it;  while 
loss  of  1200  men.  One  of  the  pachas  was  dain,  deputies  in  the  mean  time  arrived  from  different 
and  vast  quantities  of  baggage  and  ammunition  parts  to  demand  succours  from  the  adminjsti». 
taken.  This  was  on  the  SIstof  August,  and  was  tion  of  the  peninsula,  and  to  report  what  was 
a  victory  of  immense  importance  to  the  cause,  doing  in  their  districts.  In  MacedoniP  the 
About  the  same  time  the  bishop  of  Caiystus  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  provoked  by  the  violent 
raised  an  insurrection  in  Euboea,  and  endea^  proceeding  'of  tbe  Turks,  were  driven  into  re- 
voured  to  Intercept  the  communicatioo  between  volt.  Tbe  pacha  of  Salonica  had  summoned 
Athens  and  that  island.  them  to  receive  a  Turkish  garrison,  ao(L  without 

The  gprand  Ottoman  fleet  left  the  Dardanelles    waiting  for  a  reply,  seized  a  number  of  servants 
on  the  14tfa  of  August;  iC  consisted  of  thirty    who  cultivated  their  lands,  and  had  them  pub- 
sail  ;  four  of  them  of  the  line,  and  one  three-    licly  executed.    The  monks,  upon  this,  impri- 
decked  vessel.    After  an  unsuccessfol  attempt    soned   the  Turkish    governor,   and  opened  a 
on   Samos,    the   commander,  Kara    Ali,  the    communication  with  the  forces  at  Potidea  and 
capitana   b«y,    steered   his  course  northward,    Torone.     The  Turks  sent    expeditions  twice 
tile   Greeks  with    109  vessels  pursuing  him,    against  Cassandn,  and  were  as  often  repulsed ; 
but  only  attempting  to  separate  his  fleet,  al-    m  the  latter  attack  the  Christians  sallied  out  and 
tacking  it  with  fire  shins.     Tbe  Torks>  how-    took  nine  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.    Being  die- 
ever,  took  care  to  avoid  these  machines,  and    tressed  for  provisions  they  applied  to  the  Pelo- 
kept  m  a  close  body,  always  sailing.    After  thi»    ponnesians  for  assistance ;  but,  the  new  pacha  of 
Km.  AH  proceeded  to  Pelcmonnesus,  exciting    Salonica  coming  up  with  an  overpowering  foice^ 
a  general    consternation.      From  Modon   the    Cassandra  was  taken  by  stonn  on  the  12tb  of 
capitana    proceeded    to   Patras^  where    3000    November,  and  its  garrison  put  to  the  sword. 
Achaians  and  loniana  blockaded  the  place  on    Mount  Athos  f apitulated  soon  after, 
the  land  side,  and  several  light  vessels  cut  off       About  the  middle  of  October  a  deputation 
the  supplies  by  sea.    The  latter,  on  the  appear-    from  Mouat   Olympus  airived  at  TripoUtza, 
anee  of  the  fleet,  fled,  and  either  took  shelter  at    bringinK  i^ormation  ihtX  7000  Maceoonians 
Gahixidi,  or  ran  aground  m  the  shallows  of   were  ready  to  rise  there,  and  requesting  cannon, 
Messolonghi,  where  Htwy  were  burned  by  the    gun-powder,  and  oflicers.    Two  mortacs  were 
Turkish  boats.    Having  arrived  in  the  roads,    sent  to  them,  but  thev  were  no  sooner  landed, 
Kara  Alt  discharged  bis  artillery  upon  the  camp    than  the  Turks  seized  them ;  the  insurrectiou, 
of  die  Greeks,  and  the  garrison  made  a  sally  at    however,  took  place,  and  has  ever  since  con- 
tbe  same  time;  one  post  resisted,  but  the  re-    tinned.    In  the  Peloponnesus  nothing  vigorous 
mainder  of  the  besiegers  fled  to  the  mountains,    was    effected   except   at  Patias  and  Napoli. 
leaving  the  few  guns  diey  had  in  die  power  of   After  the  oapitana  bev  had  supplied  the  fortress 
the  Turks.    This  event  led  Ipsilanti  to  abandon    on  the  coast,  and  added  to  his  own  fleet  the 
Tripolitza,  for  the  purpose   of  renewing  the    squadron  that  had  actea  against  Ali  Pacha,  he 
blockade  and  obviating  the  consequences  of  this    prepared  to  return  to  the  Dardanelles.    Go  this 
defeat.    On  the  30th  of  September,  at  day  break,    the  siege  of  Patras  was  renewed;  towards  the 
having  learned  diat  the  forces  of  the  sultan    end  of  the  month  it  was  carried  by  assault,  and 
had  landed  at  Vostizza,  he  marched  to  meet    the  garrison  again  retired  into  the  citadel ;  but, 
them,  and,  approaching  the  coast,  took  his  sta-    on  the  15th  of  November,  Yusuff  Pacha,  who 
tion  on  an  eminence.    On  the  1st  of  October,  at    had  retired  into  the  castle  of  the  Morea,  came 
noon,  the  fleet  steered  to  the  north-east,  and  in    up  with  400  horse  and  foot,  unperoeived  by  the 
the  evening  arrived  off  Galixidi,  a  commercial    Greeks,  entered  the  gates,  and  commenced  an 
town  on  the  bay  of  Cynha,  near  the  entrance,    attack.    The  garrison  of  die  citadel  sallied  out 
and  immediately  summoned  it  to  surrender.    The    at  the  same  time,  and  the  Christians  were  routed. 
Galaxidiotes  answered  the  summons  by  firing  on    Mavrooordatoand  Caiadja  with  difiioulty  reached 
the  boat  that  brought  it.    Immediately  the  at-    a  boat,  which  conveyed  them  to  Messolonghi ; 
tack  commenced,  and  the  place  was  battered  for    their  cannon^  baggage,  and  1500  muskets  were 
two  hours,  till  night  came  on,  and  at  day-break    taken 

for  two  hours  more,  when  a  cloud  of  flame  and  Ipsilanti  wished  at  this  time  to  hasten  the  siege 
black  smoke  announced  but  too  plainly  the  of  Napoli,  and  colonel  Voutier,  a  French  oflicer, 
issue.  The  iDhabitants  had  fled  to  Salon  a  in  had  been  making  preparations,  but  they  were 
tlic  mountains,  after  destroying  their  batteries  greatly  deficient  in  means  for  attacking  so  strong 
and  vessels.  The  wind  chanc^ing  to  the  east,  a  place.  A  report  was  spread,  that  it  was  on 
the  Turkish  fleet  new  proceeded  towards  Paj^ras.    the  point  of  capitulating,  and  not  less  thai 
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12|000  peasants  were  attracted  to  shaTe  hs  spoils,  might  fell  into  their  hands,  prohibiting  it  undr 

Scaling  ladders  were  provided,  and  on  the  15th  the  severest  penalties ;  they  also  passed  another 

of  December  at  night,  arrangements  having  been  edict  for  a  compensation  for  military  semcei) 

made,  the  attack  was  commenced,  but  the  as-  and  a  movision  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 

sailants  were  completely  driven  back.     After  those  wno  should  fidl  in  battle ;  and  a  third  regu* 

thb  failure,  prince  Demetrius  went  to  Argos,  lating  the  internal  administration  of  the  provioces. 

and  held  fluent  meetings  of  deputies,  until  The  oiganisation  of  the  army  was  also  com- 

Mavrocordato  arrived,  when  Ipsilanti's  visitors  menced;  a  corps  called  the  first  regiment  of  tbe 

immediately  diminished,  and  a  rivalahip  was  line  was  formed  and  officered  from  the  volun* 

evident  between  these  leaders.    Ipsilanti,  there-  teers  of  different  nations,  and,  as  there  weremoie 

fore,  despairing  of  carrying  his  plans  into  effect,  of  them  than  were  requisite  for  this  service,  t 

directed  iiis  attention  to  the  war,  and  soon  after  second  was  formed  of  the  remainder,  which  took 

went  to  Corinth  with  Kiamel  Bey,  by  whose  in-  the  name  of  Philbellenes.      Patras  was  block- 

fluence  it  was  hoped  the  surrender  of  that  place  aded  again  by  3000  men,  and  a  smaller  body  under 

would  be  hastened ;  while,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  French  colonel  Voutier  was  sent  to  Atbens, 

the  siege  of  Napoli  vrithout  interruption,  it  was  to  reduce  the  acropolis ;  the  forces  before  Nspoli 

determined  that  the  congress  should  be  removed  were  augmented,  and  Modon  and  Coron  doselj 

to  Epidaurus.  invested  by  the  armed  peasantry  around. 

The  assemblage  of  a  congress  has  been  regard-  An  event,  the  most  terrific  and  atrocious  tkit 
ed  as  a  new  and  important  era  in  the  Greek  Re-  history  has  ever  recorded,  marked  the  commcoce- 
volution ;  the  anxiety  of  the  nation  for  the  or-  ment  of  the  second  campaign :  the  destruction 
ganising  of  a  government  was  evident  from  the  of  Scio,  and  its  miserable  inhabitants.  The 
eagerness  with  which  the  people  elected  the  de-  Sciots  bad  taken  no  part  in  the  movement  of 
pnties.  Bv  the  middle  of  December  not  less  1821.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  in  that  year,  a 
than  sixty  had  arrived,  including  ecclesiastics,  small  squadron  of  Ipsariots  appearing  ofi"  the  coast 
land-owners,  merchants,  and  civilians,  most  of  furnished  the  agavnth  a  pretext  for  his  oppressions, 
whom  had  been  liberally  educated.  They  first  and  he  began  by  seizing  forty  of  the  elders  and 
named  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  political  code ;  bishops ;  who  were  immured  as  hostages  for  the 
the  rest  were  occupied  in  examining  the  general  good  conduct  of  the  people, 
state  of  the  nation,  and  laying  plans  for  the  next  'On  the  33d  of  ApriV  says  Mr.  Blaquiere,  'a 
campaign.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1823,  the  fleetof  fifty  sail,  including  five  of  the  line, anchor- 
independence  of  the  country  was  proclaimed,  ed  in  the  bay,  and  immediately  began  to  bombard 
and  its  code  published  amidst  the  J03rful  accla-  the  town,  while  several  thousand  troops  wete 
mations  of  the  deputies,  the  array,  and  the  people,  landed  under  the  guns  of  the  citadel,  which  also 
The  government  was  for  the  present,  styled  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  Greeks.  Itwasinvaio 
'provisional,*  while  the  promulgation  of  the  con-  for  the  islanders  to  make  any  resistance:  de- 
stitution was  accompanied  with  an  address,  ex-  serted  by  the  Samians,  most  of  whom  embarked 
bibiting  the  reasons  for  shaking  off  the  Turkish  and  sailed  away  when  the  Turkish  fleet  hove  in 
yoke.  Five  members  of  the  congress  were  nomi-  sight,  they  were  easily  overpowered,  and  obliged 
nated  a?  an  executive,  and  prince  Mavrocordato  to  fly.  From  this  moment,  until  the  last  direful 
was  appointed  president.  Ministers  were  ap-  act,  Scio,  lately  so  great  an  object  of  admiradoo 
pointed  for  the  different  departments  of  war,  to  strangers,  presented  one  continued  scene  of 
finance,public  instruction,  the  intcrior,and police;  horror  and  dismay.  Having  massacred  every 
and  a  commission  named  of  three  individuals  to  soul,  whether  men,  women,  or  children,  whom 
superintend  the  naval  affairs.  they  found  in  the  town,  the  Turks  first  plunder^ 
In  the  mean  time  the  siege  of  Corinth  was  vi-  ed  and  then  set  fire  to  it,  and  watched  the  flama 
eorously  pushed ;  but  so  impregnable  was  this  until  not  a  house  was  left,  except  those  of  the 
fortress,  that  every  effort  was  made  to  induce  foreign  consuls.  Three  days  baa,  however,  been 
tlie  garrison,  consisting  of  not  more  than  600  suffered  to  pass,  before  the  infidels  ventured  to 
men,  to  surrender.  For  this  purpose  Kimail  Bey,  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  even 
who  had  fled  from  Corinth,  leaving  his  family  then  their  excesses  were  confined  to  the  low 
there,  was  brought  from  Tripolitza,  in  the  hope  grounds.  While  some  were  occupied  in  plun- 
that  he  might  use  his  influence  with  tht;  garrison,  dering  the  villas  of  rich  merchants,  and  others 
He,  however,  proved  treacherous,  and  diwarted  setting  fire  to  the  villages,  the  air  was  rent  with 
the  design.  A  new  tuni  was  then  given  to  the  the  mingled  groans  of  men,  women,  and  childreo, 
operations  before  Corinth  by  tlie  arrival  of  Pa-  who  were  foiling  under  the  swords  and  daggers 
nowria,  a  popular  chief  of  Salona,'who  persuaded  of  the  infidels.  The  only  exception  made  during 
the  Albanian  portion  of  the  garrison  to  capitulate,  the  massacre  was  in  favor  of  young  women  and 
On  their  leaving  the  place,  the  Turks  declared  boys,  who  were  preserved  to  be  afterwards  sold 
themselves  willing  to  surrender,  and  it  was  stipu-  as  slaves.  Many  of  the  former,  whose  husbands 
lated  that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  had  been  butchered,  were  running  to  and  fro 
be  transported  by  the  Greeks  to  the  coast  of  Asia  frantic,  with  torn  garments  and  dishevelled  hair, 
Minor;  but,  before  the  last  of  these  conditions  pressing  their  trembling  infants  to  their  breasts, 
could  be  fulfilled,  the  peasants,  who  had  suffered  and  seeking  death  as  a  relief  from  the  still  greater 
much  from  the  oppressions  of  Kiamil  Bey,  burst  calamities  that  awaited  them, 
into  the  place  and  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  *  Above  40,000  of  both  sexes  had  already 
manyofthem.  The  new  government  sign^ised  their  either  fallen  victims  to  the  sword,  or  been  select- 
liberality  by  a  decree  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  ed  for  sale  in  the  bazaars,  when  it  occurred  to 
as  wqJI  as  the  sale  of  any  Turkish  prisoners,  who  the  nacha,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  penuad- 
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log  those  who  had  fled  to  the  more  inaccessible  massacre,  aiBnn,  that  it  was  extremely  difficult 

parts  of  tiic  island  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to  obtaii.  even  temporary  protection  under  the 

submit.    It  being  impossible  to  effect  this  by  Christian  flags,  witnout  first  gratifying  the  ava* 

force,  they  had  recourse  to  a  favorite  expedient  ricious  demands  of  those  who  conceived  this  ap 

with  Mussulmans ;  that  of  proclaiming  an  am-  palling  event  a  legitimate  object  of  mercantile 

nesty.    In  order  that  no  doubt  should  be  enter-  speculation.' 

tained  of  their  sincerity,  the  foreign  consuls,  At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  Colo- 
more  particularly  those  of  England,  France,  and  cotroui  with  300  men  was  despatched  to  Patras, 
Austria,  were  called  upon  to  guarantee  the  pro-  where  a  part  of  the  Turkish  fleet  had  landed  a 
mises  of  the  Turks  :  they  accordingly  went  forth,  great  body  of  men  in  the  latter  end  of  February, 
and  invited  the  unfortunate  peasantry  to  give  up  On  his  approach  the  Turks  went  to  meet  hiin 
*heir  arms  and  return  Notwithstanding  tlieir  with  almost  all  their  force.  Colocotroni,  not 
long  experience  of  Turkish  perfidy,  the  solemn  considering  himself  strong  enough  for  them,  re- 
pledge  given  by  the  consuls  at  length  prevailed,  treated  to  the  mountains ;  but  suddenly  stopped, 
and  many  thousands,  who  might  have  success-  addressed  his  men^  and  wheeling  about  advanced 
fully  resisted  until  succours  ai rived,  were  sacri-  towards  the  enemy.  Upon  this  the  Turks,  struck 
liced  :  for  no  sooner  did  they  descend  from  the  with  a  panic,  thinking  he  had  received  notice  of 
heights,  and  give  up  their  arms,  than  the  infidels,  a  reinforcement,  turned  their  backs  and  were 
totally  unmindful  of  the  proffered  pardon,  put  pursued  by  the  Greeks  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
them  to  death  without  mercy.  The  number  of  town ;  500  of  them  were  slain  in  less  than  two 
persons  of  every  age  and  sex  who  became  the  hours,  and  Colocotroni  blockaded  the  place, 
victims  of  this  perfidious  act  was  estimated  at  The  Ottoman  fleet  was  pursued  by  the  Greeks 
7000.  under  Mianli  and  Tombasi,  and  the  admiral's 
'  After  having  devoted  ten  days  to  the  work  of  frigate  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
slaughter,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Marco  Bozzaris  and  Bango  gained  many  advan- 
monsters  who  directed  this  frightful  tragedy  tages  in  Epirus,  and  took  Arta,  the  key  of 
would  have  been  in  some  degree  satiated  by  the  Albania ;  but,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  Tairabos, 
blood  of  so  many  innocent  victims ;  but  it  was  it  was  abandoned.  Odysseus  and  his  companions 
when  the  excesses  had  begun  to  diminish,  on  the  endeavoured  to  check  the  enemy  in  Livadia  and 
part  of  the  soldiery,  that  fresh' scenes  of  horror  Negropont;  but  the  disaster  of  the  Greeks  at 
were  exhibited  on  board  the  fleet,  and  in  the  Cassandra  so  much  strengthened  them,  that  they 
citadel.  In  addition  to  the  women  and  children  advanced  again  and  threw  some  reinforcements 
embarked  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  to  into  Athens. 

the  markets  of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  se-  The  fall  of  Ali  Pacha  had  now  so  much  in- 
reral  hundreds  of  the  natiires  were  also  seized,  creased  the  resources  of  Choursid,  that  he  con- 
and,  among  these,  all  the  gardeners  of  the  island,  certed  measures,  which  would  have  been  the 
who  were  supposed  to  know  where  the  treasures  destruction  of  the  Greek  cause,  had  they  been 
of  their  employers  had  been  concealed.  There  skilfully  executed.  Mavrocoidato,  in  order  to 
wore  no  less  than  500  of  the  persons  thus  col-  frustrate  them,  laid  a  plan  to  undertake  an  expe- 
Icctcd  hung  on  board  the  different  ships;  when  dition  into  Epirus,  draw  off  the  Turks  from  the 
these  executions  commenced,  they  served  as  a  Morea,  relieve  the  Souliotes,  and  carry  the  war 
signal  to  the  commandant  of  the  citadel,  who  into  the  heart  of  Albania.  He  communicated  his 
immediately  followed  the  example,  by  suspend-  plan  to  the  executiye,  and  it  was  determined  to 
ing  the  whole  of  the  hostages,  to  the  number  of  place  5000  men  at  the  disposal  of  the  president, 
seventy-six,  on  gibbets  erected  for  the  occasion,  who  was  to  lead  the  expedition  in  person.  The 
With  respect  to  the  numbers  who  were  either  only  forces,  however,  which  could  be  mustered, 
killed  or  consigned  to  slavery,  during  the  three  were  the  corps  of  the  Philhellenes,  and  the  first 
weeks  that  followed  the*  arrival  of  the  capitan  regiment  of  the  line,  neither  of  them  complete, 
pacha,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  placing  the  with  700  men  commanded  by  general  Norman 
former  at  25,000  souls.  It  has  been  ascertained  and  Kiriakouli,  to  relieve  the  Souliotes.  He  ar- 
that  above  30,000  women  and  children  were  rived  at  Patras  on  the  12th  of  June;  but  Colo- 
condemned  to  slavery,  while  the  fate  of  those  cotroni  here  opposed  many  difficulties  to  any  of 
who  escaped  was  scarcely  less  calamitous,  his  troops  being  detached,  and  he  was  obliged 
Though  many  contrived  to  get  off  in  open  boats,  to  leave  without  the  expected  assistance.  Ac- 
or  such  other  vessels  as  they  could  procure,  cordingly  he  sailed  to  Messolonghi  with  only  a 
thousands,  who  were  unable  to  do  so,  wandered  few  hundred  men.  A  large  force  of  the  enemy 
about  the  mountains,  or  concealed  themselves  in  was  in  the  mean  time  collected  at  Larissa  and 
caves,  without  food  or  clothing  for  many  days  Zetonni ;  Colocotroni  suddenly  left  the  blockade 
after  the  massacre  had  begun  to  subside  on  the  of  Patras  and  proceeded  with  all  his  army  to 
plains.  Among  those  who  had  availed  themselves  Tripolitza,  leaving  an  opportunity  for  the  Turkish 
of  the  pretended  amnesty,  many  families  took  garrison  either  to  enter  the  Morea,  or  cross  the 
refuge  m  the  houses  of  the  consuls,  who  were  Lepanto.  Consternation  prevailed  in  the  Pelo- 
indced  bound  by  every  tie  of  honor,  and  human-  ponnesus;  Corinth  was  abandoned  and  re-occu- 
ity,  to  afford  them  protection.  It  has,  however,  pied  by  the  enemy,  not  without  the  suspicion  oi 
been  asserted,  upon  authority  which  cannot  well  treachery. 

be  doubted,  that  the  wretched  beings  thus  saved  The  situation  of  Ipsilanti  was  «t  this  time  very 
from  Mussulman  vengeance,  were  obliged  to  pay  critical,  he  had  no  money  or  provisions,  and 
large  ransjms  before  they  could  leave  Uie  island,  hardly  1300  men  to  oppose  to  30,000 ;  he  there- 
Nay  more,  numbers  of  those  who  escaped  the  fore,  in  order  to  stop  the  enemy's  progress,  thfew 
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himself  into  the  citadel  of  Argoa^  while  Coloco-  of  November^  when  the  blockadiog  squadrot 

troni  took  up  the  strong  position  of  Lemo  on  the  was  chased  away  by  six  vessels  bearins  the  Grer k 

west  of  the  eulf.    The  first  body  of  the  Turks,  flag;  and  on  the  14th  Mavromichalb  arrived 

consisting  of  7000  cavalry  and  4000  iRoot^  halted  with  the  long  eipected  succouis ;  a  torUe  w 

near  Aigosy  and  part  of  it  proceeded  to  Napoli;  then  made.    But  it  was  of  little  avail,  sod  the 

soon  after  Marchmout  Pacha  arrived  with  10,000  garrison  was   so  much  weakened,  that  Omes 

more.    The  Pacha,  however,  entered  Napoli,  Vrioni  determined  to  attack  the  place.    Accor- 

and    continued   several  days  inactive;   when,  dingly  on   the  morning  of  Christmas^lay,  at 

threatened  with  ^  extremities  of  fauDaine  and  five  oclock»  800  men  approached  the  valji 

drouffht,  he  gave  orders  for  the  return  to  Corinth,  with    scaling    ladders    ui^rceived,  and  had 

and  ms  army  set  out  in  the  greatest  disorder,  even  fixed  some,  but  they  were  iastanUy  cat 

Colocotroni attacked  and  destroyed 5000  of  them  down;  the  conflict  that  followed  was  desperate 

in  a  few  hours;  the  advanced  guard  was  attacked  and  sanguinary,  and  the  Turks  were  obliged  to 

in  the  defies  by  tiie  Mai'niotes  under  Nikitas,  retire  with  the  loss  of  1200  men  and  nioe  pieces 

and  1200  perished  in  the  first  onset    These  of  colors.     The  rising   now   became  general 

successes  happened  between  the  4th  and  7th  of  through  the  country,  and  the  retreat  of  thecnemj 

August.    On  the  IQth  the  Pacha  attempted  to  was  intercepted  in  all  quarters ;  so  that  of  the 

draw  the  Greeks  into  an  ambuscade,  but  they  whole  force  brought  into  the  country,  only  thne 

got  into  his  rear  and  he  was  defeated  with  great  months  before,  not  half  escaped.    Mavrocordato 

loss ;  the  next  day,  determining  to  regain  the  arrived  in  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  early  part  of 

position  they  had  lost,  the  Turks  again  attacked  April  1823^  after  an  absence  of  ten  months, 
under  Hadji  Ali,  who  was  slain  in  the  engage-        The  nalMnal  congress  met  at  Astros,  a  nnall 

ment,  and  nearly  2000  of  his  men  were  lost,  as  town  in  Argos,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1823,  ia  a 

well  as  a  large  quantity  of  baggage  and  several  garden  under  the  shade  of  orange  trees;  neariy 

hundred  horses.    The  Greeks,  however,  had  no  300  deputies  were  occupied  in   the  dehate^ 

means  of  following  up  their  successes.  which  began  at  sun-rise.    The  following  oath 

Ipsilaati  advanced  to  Napoli  to  assist  in  its  was  taken  at  the  first  meeting  by  each  member:— 

eedttdion,  while  the  troops  left  under  the  com-  *  I  swear,  in  the  name  of  God  and  my  country, 

mand  of  CoUopulo,  not  being  supplied  with  to  act  with  a  pure  and  unshaken  patriotism,  to 

rations  or  pay,  became  so  weary  of  tne  service  promote  a  sincere  union,    and   abjure  ereiy 

that  the  greater  part  withdrew,  leaving  Coloco-  thouebt  of  personal  interest  in  all  the  discussioos 

troiu's  eUest  son,  with  200  or  300  men  to  coin  which  shall  take  place  in  this  second  oational 

tinue  the  blockade  of  Corinth.    Soon  alter  this  congress.*    Having  settled  a  number  of  import- 

Golocotioni,  at  the  passes  near  the  isthmus,  ant  points,  its  labors  ended  on  the  30th.  The 

stopped  the  Turks  who  wished  to  bring  succours  third  meeting  of  tha  congress  was  deferred  for 

to  Napoli ;  and  they  being  driven  to  the  greatest  two  years ;  and  the  executive  and  legislatitf 

extremity  of  famine,  and  the  Palamida  or  citadel  body  was  transferred  to  Tripolitza,  where  intt> 

having  l^een  surprised,,  the  garrison  had  no  alter-  sures  were  immediately  taken  for  opening  the 

native  left  them  but  to  surrender.    The  Greeks  third  campa^n. 

look  possession  of  this  important  place  on  the  The  enemy  was  not  idle  as  the  sommei  ad- 
11th  of  January.  The  Turkish  commanders,  on  vanced;  a  fleet  of  seventeen  frigates,  and  listy 
the  aurrender  of  Napoli,  determined  to  proceed  smaller  vessels,  was  sent  with  stores  to  supply 
to  Patnas^  which  the  Greelu  had  lately  neglected  the  semaining  fortresses  in  Negropont,  Candi^ 
blockading.  Setting  out  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  the  Morea ;  and,  after  accomplishing  this  oh- 
they  had  reached  Akrata  near  Vostitza,  when  ject,  the  capitan  pacha  arrived  at  Patras  about 
a  dielacbment  from  Messolonghi  stopped  one  of  the  middle  of  June.  Yusuff  pacha  led  on  a 
the  passes,  and  shortly  afber  another  body  blocked  large  body  to  Thermopylte,  and  Mustapba  coo- 
up  me  other ;  so  that  the  Turks  were  reduced  ducted  another  to  tho  pass  of  Neopatxa,  near 
to  the  greatest  straits,  feeding  upon  horses,  the  Zeitouni,  the  former  especially  laying  waste  tbe 
herbs  on  the  rocks,  their  saddles,  and  at  last  one  whole  country,  and  committing  all  manner  of  a- 
another.  For  nearly  three  weeks  longer  the  place  cesses.  Odysseus  in  the  mean  time  arrived  Ctota 
held  out»  when  Oaysseus  arriving,  and  on  one  Athens,  and  Nikitas  from  Tripolitia,  and  a  sort 
of  the  beys  being  acquainted  with  him,  a  nego-*  of  guerrilla  warfare  was  commenced,  which  » 
ciation  was  commenced,  by  which  tlie  garrison  harassed  the  Turks  undei  YusuiT  that  they  k> 
obtained  permission  to  embark,  and  the  beys  treated  in  the  greatest  disorder.  Mustapha  was 
were  sent  prisoners  to  Napoli.  The  number  of  attacked,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Negropoiii 
the  enemv  that  perished  on  this  occasion  without  at  Carystos,  where  he  was  closely  blockaded* 
firing  a  snot  amounted,  it  is  said,  to  2000.  Thus  Marco  Botzaris,  who  commanded  the  Greeks  at 
ended  the  second  campaign  in  the  Morea,  costing  Crionero,  fell  on  the  Turks,  and  either  killed  or 
the  Turks  not  fewer  than  25,000  men  in  the  Pe-  captured  two-Uiirds  of  their  number.  The 
loponnesus  alone.  same  brave  leader  undertook  a  forced  mardi 

The  operations  in  Epirus,  though  on  a  smaller  against  Mustapha,  who  had  14,000  men,  iviulc 

scale,  were   little  less  interesting.      Mavrocor-  he  had   only  2000.    On  assigning  each  maa'^ 

dato  put  his  forces  in  motion,  and  first  making  par*  at  midnight  on  the  19th,  his  last  words 

a  feint,  as  if  he  wished  to  reach  Salona,  re-  were, '  If  you  lose  sight  of  me  during  the  comlat, 

turned  on  the  village  of  Therasova  and  entered  seek  me  in  the  pacha  s  tent.*    On  his  arrival  at 

Messolonghi  on  the  17th  of  October,  where  the  centre,  he  sounded  his  bugle,  as  agreed  upom 

greater  difficulties  than  ever  awaited  him.     Here  and  the  enemy,  panic-struck,  fled  in  all  iisf^ 

he  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  until  the  9th  tions.     In  the  midst  of  the  attack,  which  wn 
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now  general,  be  was  twice  wounded,  and  at  last  While  the  Egyptian  fleet  was  cruising  between 

carried  off  from  the  field  expirii^^ ;  the  struggle,  Moeri  and  Khodes,  the  capilan  pacha  was  pie- 

however,  was  maintained  till  day-light,  when  the  paring  for  a  descent  on  Samos,  wbeie  there  was 

Greeks  were  victorions  on  all  points,  and  the  loss  a  small  Gmek  squadron  under  the  command  of 

uf  the  enemy  was  not  less  than  9000.  One  of  the  Oeorgius  Tsctouri.    He  made  two  attacks  witb- 

first  acts  of  the  capitan  pacha^  on  his  arrival  out  success;   and  on  the  16th  of  August  ap- 

with  his  fleet,  had  beeii  to  declare  Messolongbi,  preached  with  all  his  force ;  but  the  Turks  wei« 

and  every  other  Greek  port  in  a  state  of  block-  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  liydriots  and  Spex- 

ade.    The  entrance  of  a  few  Greek  gun-boats,  ziots,  and  the  troops  colleoted  on  the  opposite 

however,  was  sufficient  to  set  the  capitan  paclm  hills  of  Asia  Minor  witnessed  the  entire  macom- 

at  defiance ;  having  remained  inactive  for  above  fiture  of  their  fleet. 

three  months,  and  lost  nearly  a  third  of  his  The  Greek  cause  now  continued  to  prosper, 

crews  by  epidemics,  he  at  length  made  the  best  Daily  successes  weni  obtained  in  the  west,  over 

of  his  way  to  the  Archipelago.  the  remains  of  Dervish  Pacha's  army.    Athens 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1894  pro-  Wtt  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  the  garrisokii 

clamation  was  issued  by  the  president  and  senate  continually  making  sallies  against  the  Turks, 

of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  de-  who  were  besieging  them :   and  though  new 

claring  their  neutrality,  and  their  firm  resolution  levies  were  made  by  the  Turks,  the  commanders 

not  to  take  any  part  in  the  contest;  also  pro-  complained,  that  the  recruits  were  continually 

hibiting  any  foreigner,  who  should  do  so,  wom  leaving  the  service. 

residing  in  the  Islands.    Among  the  Greeks  dis-  Paitud  actions  took  place  on  the  5tb  and  9th  of 

aentions  still  prevailed,  every  fection  following  September,  between  the  Turki^a  and  Greek  fleets, 

its    own    plans,  and  seeking    to '  advance  its  and  on  tike  10th  on  action  ensued  between 

own    influence.      Mavrooordato,    Colocotroni,  the  Greeks  and  the  united  fleets  of  Turkey  and 

and  Ipsilanti,  headed  diffinent  fiiotions,  among  Bgypt,  v^ien  the  former  burned  a  frigate,  a  cor* 

the  members  of  which  there  was  neither  una^*  vette,  and  two  brigs,  and  took  sixteen  trans- 

nimity  of  counsel,  nor  uniformity  in  action.  IH^*^    AAev  this  another  action  took  place  at 

The  Turkish  fleet  sailed  on  tlie  23d  of  April.  Fatmos,  in  which  the  Gre^  bumea  two  frigates 

The  Greek  senate  summoned  Colocotroni  to  surw  and  four  brigs,  and  took  prisoner  Ismael  GibraU 

render  himself,  and  to  deliver  up  Napoli  and  tar,  the  TripolitaA  commander,  and  the  biother- 

TripoUtza,  but  he  reftised;  the  troops  that  were  in-law  of  the  pacha  of  £gypt.    The  Turks  of- 

i&vesting  Patras  quarrelled  about  the  division  fered   900,000   piastres    for   his   ransom,    but 

of  some  of  their  booty,  suid  were  withdrawn;  in  Miaoulis  demanaed  eight  frigates,  and  whatever 

the  mean  time  the  IVirks  sailed  from  Lepanto  Gibraltar  had  under  his  command.    The  comr 

with  fourteen  ships,  and  blockaded  Messplonghi.  bined  fleets  were  pujnued  to  the  Dardanelles. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  Greeks  a  loan  of  On  the  IBlh  ot  April,  this  year,  lord  Byron 

£800^000  was  contracted  for  in  London.    About  died  at  Messolooghi,  of  an  inflammatory  fever^ 

this  period  Ipsarta  was  threatened  by  the  Turkish  after   having  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the 

fleet,  which  was  now  at  Mitylene.    The  island  of  cause  of  the  Greeks  from  the  time  he  first  huided 

Caso  was  attacked  on  the  8th  of  June  by  an  in  August,  1823,  up  to  the  period  of  his  death 

£g3rptian  squadron,  and  afrec  an  obstinate  re-  We  have  not  referred  to  these  exertions  in  the 

sistance  was  taken  on  the  9th;  400  died  with  pieceding  naisalive,  having  given  a  very  fiili  ao> 

arms  in  their  hands,  the  rest  took  refoge  in  the  count  of  them,  under  ihe  article  BvaoH,  which 

mountains,  leaving  behind  most  of  the  women  see.    But  one  of  the  great  topics  of  his  loid- 

and  children,  who  fell  a  prey  to  the  Turks.    On  ship's  anxiety,  the  divisions  among  the  Greek 

the  3d  of  July  the  capitan  pacha  again  attacked  leaders,  has  continued  to  this  day  deeply  to  in- 

Ipsara,  having  previously  gained  over  the  Schy-  jure  their  cause. 

petars,  who  garrisoned  &e  principal  forts.    The  Instead  of  spending  themnter,  now  drawing  on, 

first  victims  that  feu  by  the  swoids  of  the  inva-  in  preparations  for  the  appsoaching  campaign, 

ders  were  the  treacherous  Schypetars.  they  seemed  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  their  in- 

The  triumph  of  the  Turks,  howeveri  was  but  ternaldissentions.  The  people  of  the  Morea  broke 

short ;  the  Ipsariots  sent  most  of  their  wives  and  out  into  an  open  insurrection,  at  the  head  of 

children  to  Syra.    One  of  the  forts  was  garri-  which  were  Colocotroni  and  his  sons,  Niketae, 

soned  by  sixty  men,  and  surrounded  by  mines,  and  others.     They  attempted  the  capture  of 

A  Greek  named  Maroaki,  finding  himself  unable  Napoli ;  after  some  bloodied,  however,  by  the 

to  keep  the  place  hoisted  a  flag,  with  the  words,  ena  of  the  year,  the  rebellion  was  quelled. 

*  liberty  or  death,'  and  blew  up  Uie  fort  destroying  The  porte,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rery  active 

1200  Turks,    llie  Ipsariots  then  returned  upon  in  its  preparations,  and  the  troops  of  Mahomet 

the  Turks,  and  took  seventy  gun^boats.  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  were  directed  to  land  in 

In  Thessaly  several  Mussulman  corps  were  great  force  upon  the  Morea:  and  it  now  became 

attacked  in  the  month  of  June,  and  defeated  by  evident,  that  the  neighbourhood    of  Navarino 

the  Greeks.  was  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  war ;  the  Greek 

The  long  delay  in  paying  the  loan  in  London  troops  were  drawn  off  from  Patras,  to  march 

at  this  time  threatened  tireece  with  a  total  want  soutnward ;  while  Conduriottis,  the  commander^ 

of  funds ;  the  government,  however,  fouud  means  in^chie^  and  prince  Maviocordato,  were  pre- 

to  fit  out  two  fleets;  the  first  drove  away  the  paring  to  set   off  with  fresh  troops,   Ibvanim 

Cgyptian   squadron,  recaptured  Casa,  and  de-  received    reinforcements  from    Candia,    vdiich 

stToyed  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  island ;  the*  made  his  force  1.5,000  strong,  and  a  battery  was 

other,  by  the  brilliant  success  it  obtained,  repaired  immediately  erected  against  Neo-Castro,  or  Na- 

thc  fortunes  of  Ipsara.  varino.     Conduriottis  had  assembled  about 6000 
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men  at  Cremidi,  about  the  middle  of  April ;  but  sued,  which  lasted  with  little  interaiission  for 

on  the  19th  Ibrahim  attacked  and  routed  all  the  two  days  and  nights,  when,  the  wind  blowing 

troops  which  he  had  been  able  to  collect.  hard  from  the  eastward,  the  Greeks  were  obliged 

On  the  first  of  May  the  Egyptian  fleet,  from  to  retire.    On  the  29th  another  naval  action  U)ok 

sixty-five  to  seventy  sail,  left  the  port  of  Suda,  place,  and   skirmishes  on   the   two  next  days, 

where  it  had  been  watched  by  a  Greek  squadron  when  at  leneth,  on  the  2d  of  December,  the 

under  Miaoulis.  On  the  8th  Miaoulis's  squadron^  Greeks  forced  the  enemy  to  take  shelter  in  the 

amounting  to    twenty-two  vessels,    was    near  Gulf.     Oq  the  10th  of  August  preceding,  the 

Yante ;  the  Egyptian  fleet,  forty-six  in  number,  Greeks  had  attempted,  but  without  success,  to 

being  ofi*  Sphacteria,  and  Tsammados's  eight  ves-  bum  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
sels  inside  the  harbour.    In  about  an  hour  from        During  the  year  1826  the  afiairs  of  die  Greeks 

2000  to  3000  troops  effected  a  debarkation  from  began  to  wear  a  much  more  discouraging  aspect 

the  Egyptian  fleet,  on  the  island.  The  garrison  of  After  a  lengthened  blockade,  in  which  emy 

Old  Navarino  capitulated  on  the  10th,  and  the  efibrt  was  made  by  the  Greeks  to  defend  it,  and 

garrison  of  Navarino,  on  the  23d,  marched  out,  every  privation  endured,  the  important  fortress 

leaving  water  for  four  days  and  bread  for  ten.  of  Messolonghi  was,  towards  the  autumn  of  this 

After  the  surrender  of  Sphacteria,  a  great  part  year,  taken  by  assault  and  sacked  by  the  Turks. 
of  the  Egyptian  fleet  was  followed  by  Miaoulis        One  of  the  most  disastrous  events  of  the  jear 

into  the  harbour  of  Modon,  and  more  than  half  1827,  was  the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Turks, 

of  it  destroyed  by  fire-ships.  under  Kiutaki,  when  the  Greeks  lost  700  men  io 

A  body  of  Greeks  was  now  defeated  by  part  the  field  of  battle,  and  240  were  taken  prisoner. 
of  Ibrahim's  army  at  Mount  Aghiaon,  which  The  lengthened  and  sanguinary  conflicts,  which 
overlooks  the  town  of  Arcadia,  anciently  Cypa-  equally  disgraced  the  moral  character  of  the  op- 
ressus,  and  he  himself  took  possession  of  Gala-  pressors  and  the  oppressed,  were  viewed  with  dis- 
mata.  He  then  proceeded  into  the  interior,  and,  gust  by  the  great  European  powers,  who  never- 
having  met  with  a  loss  in  the  mountains  from  theless,  observed,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  strict 
the  division  under  Colocotroni  (restored  to  com-  neutrality  between  the  combatants.  At  length 
mand  by  the  Greek  government),  he  took  op  his  humanity  claimed  the  recognition  of  Christian 
position  on  the  20th  at  Tripolitza,  which  was  princes,  and  England,  France,  and  Russia,  find- 
half  in  ruins,  and  soon  after  made  his  appear-  mg  the  determined  resolution  of  the  Greeks  to 
ance  before  Napoli  dt  Romania.  Having  made  release  themselves  from  Mahomedan  rule,  coo- 
several  attacks  without  success,  and  failing  in  sented  to  interfere.  A  treaty  was  concluded  for 
his  design  of  surprising  the  town,  he  retreated,  this  purpose,  July  6th,  1827,  at  London,  and 
The  Turks,  also,  about  this  time  made  a  descent  count  Capo  dTstria,  a  Russian  subject,  was 
from  Epirus  and  Thessaly,upon  the  shores  of  the  chosen  president  of  the  provisional  government 
Corinthian  Gulf,  and  seized  Salona,  while  Red-  On  the  16th  of  August,  the  ambassadors  of  the 
schid  Pacha  appeared  before  Messolonghi.  three  powers  presented  to  the  Porte  the  treaty  of 

In  the  end  of  May  the  Turkish  admiral  left  pacification,  but  the  Reis  Efiendi  rejected  the 
the  Dardanelles,  and  on  the  1st  of  June  was  en-  intervention  of  the.<ie  high  powers,  and  continued 
countered  by  the  Hyjdriote  Sakhturi,  who,  by  hostile  operations.  On  toe  20th  of  October, 
means  of  his  fire-ships,  destroyed  three  men  of  1827,  a  combined  fleet,  of  English  under  admiral 
war  and  some  transports.  Soon  after  the  capitan  Codrington,  Russian  under  Count  Heyden,  and 
pacha  entered  Suda,  and  joined  the  Egyptian  French  under  admiral  Rigny,  totally  annihiiattid 
fleet  from  Navarino,  at  the  expense  of  three  fire-  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Navarino,  and 
ships.  The  Greek  fleet  was  aispersed  by  a  tem-  laid  a  secure  and  solid  foundation  of  Greciaa 
pest,  and,  having  no  fire-ships,  they  retired  to  liberty.  From  this  period,  negotiation  succeeded 
Hydra,  while  the  Turkish  admiral  landed  a  rein-  to  bloodshed,  and  Greece,  in  thirteen  depart- 
forcement  of  5000  men  at  Navarino,  and  went  roents,  continued  under  the  conduct  of  the  cau- 
to  Messolonghi  with  seven  frigates  and  many  tious  count  Capo  dTstria,  until  the  9th  of  October, 
smaller  vessels.  The  siege  was  now  vigorously  1831,  when  that  prudent,  politic,  and  able  states- 
pressed  ;  the  Lagune  was  penetrated  on  the  21st  man  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  By  the  protocol 
of  July,  and  Anatolico,  an  island  to  the  north,  of  March,  1829,  Greece  was  declared  free,  and  left 
surrendered  to  the  Turks.  The  supply  of  water  to  its  domestic  legislature,  subject  to  a  tribute  of 
was  now  cut  off,  batteries  had  been  erected  near  a  million  and  a  half  of  piastres,  payable  aiiDuall/ 
the  main  works  of  the  place,  the  ramparts  had  to  the  sublime*Porte.  It  was  also  decided  that 
been  injured,  and  part  of  the  ditches  filled  up  ;  the  future  form  of  government  should  be  mo- 
at lengUi  a  general  attack  was  ordered  on  the  narchical,  and  the  throne  hereditary  in  the  family 
1st  of  August,  and  the  town  assailed  in  four  of  a  Christian  prince,  the  first  election  to  be  made 
places  at  once.  The  Turks  were  every  where  by  the  three  great  powers,  England,  France,  and 
repulsed.  On  the  3d,  the  Greek  fleet,  consisting  Russia,  but  no  member  of  the  reigning  frroilies 
of  twenty-five  brigs,  attacked  and  destroyed  two  of  the  electing  monarchs  to  be  eligible,  la 
small  ships  of  war  and  all  the  boats  in  the  La-  conformity  with  the  conditions  of  this  agreemeot, 
gune,  relieved  Messolonghi,  and  obliged  the  prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  a  minor,  was  chosen 
enemy's  fleet  to  retire.  On  the  20th  the  fleet  king  of  Greece,  and  in  1834,  that  interesting  and 
of  the  Greeks,  about  thirty  sail,  commanded  by  ancient  country,  under  his  government,  is  in 
Miaoulis,  engaged  the  Turks  between  Zante,  the  enjoyment  of  repose,  although  not  of  com- 
Cephaloiiia,  and  Chiarenza,  and  an  action  en-  mercial  prosperity. 

GREE'DY,  adj,     ")     Sax.    ^  x*bi^ ;  Gothic  ther  in  appetite  or  desire ;   eager  :  it  is  a  wocd 

GREE'niN£Ss,  n.s.  >pradag;     Belgic    gretig.  which  simply  expresses  a  strong   and  vebemeot 

Gree'pily,  a«fv.     ^Ravenous;  voracious,  ei-  desire  of  possession. 
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If  thoa  wert  the  wolf,  thj  greedmeu  would  afilict  Nubia,  Lybia,  and  a  part  of  Arabia.     Damascus 

thee.  ShahMpeart.  Tmum, .  is  the  principal   residence  of  tlie  patriarch  of 

Gnedjf  to  know,  as  is  the  mind  of  man,  ^tioch,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  Mesopo- 

Their  cauM  of  death,  swift  to  the  are  "he  ran.  i^mia,  Syria,  Ciiicia,  and  other  provinces.     In 

„        ,     ^  ,  .    _,.     '*^f"'  Syria  there  are  three  bishops  who  claim  the  title 

He  made  the  greedif  «^«^ns  to  be  Ehjs  •  «Jtcrer,.  ^^^  ^^     •      ^^  patriarch  oY  Antioeh.     The  Brst 

•ad  bnng  him  fo<Hl.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  „^^^^*"'^'"  is  the  bishop  of  the  Melchites.  a  name  given  to 

A.  parched  earth  drinks  rain.  Denham.  ^^  Christians  in  Syria  who  follow  the  doctrine, 

I  with  the  same  greedinem  did  seek,  institutions,  and  worship  of  the  Greek  church  : 

As  waur  when  I  diirst.  to  swallow  Greek.    Id.  the  second  is  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  Syrian 

GrfedUy  she  engorgei*  withont  restraint.     Jftftoti.  Monophysites ;  and  the  third  is  the  chief  of  the 

Stemlookedihefiend,  as  frustrate  of  his  will,  Maronites,    who    hold    communion  with    the 

Not  half  sufficed,  and  greedg  yet  to  kill.  DrytUn,  church  of  Rome. 

W.^ilc  the  reaper  fills  his  ^re«fy  hands,  Th«    patriarch    of   Jerusalem   comprehends, 

And  b'mds  the  golden  sheaves  in  brittle  bands.  within  the  bounds  of  his  pontificate,  Palestine, 

Id,  Arabia,  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  Cana  in 

Even  deadly  plants,  and  herbs  of  poisonous  juice,  Galilee,  and  mount  Sion. 

Wild  hunger  seeks :  and,  to  prolong  our  breath.  The  episcopal  dominions  of  these  three  patri- 

We  gnedUjf  devour  our  ceruin  death.  Id,  archs   are   indeed   extremely   poor  and   incon- 

How  fearful  would  he  be  of  all  greedjf  and  unjus*  siderable ;  for  the  Monophysites  have  long  since 

ways  of  raising  their  fortune  !  Law.  assumed  the  patriarchal  seats  of  Alexandria  and 

Greek  Church   is  that  part  of  the  church  Antioeh,  and  nave  deprived  the  Greek  churches 

which  is  established  in  Greece,  Russia,  and  va-  of  the  gr^test  part  of  their  members  in  all  those 

nous  parts  of  Turkey.    It  ^  so  called,  in  con-  places  where  they  gained  an  ascendant.    And  as 

tradistinction  from  the  Latin  or  Romish  church ;  Jerusalem  is  the  resort  of  Christians  of  every 

also  tbe  £astem  church,  in  distinction  from  the  sect,  who  have  their  respective  bishops  and 

Western.    The  Romanists  call  the  Greek  church  rulers,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grecian  patriarch 

the  Greek  schism ;   because  the  Greeks  do  not  is  consequently  confined  there  within  narrow 

allow  the  authority  of  the  pope,  but  depend  limits. 

wholly,  as  to  matters  of  religion,  on  their  own  The .  right  of  electing  the  patriarch  of  Con* 
patriarchs.  They  have  treat^  them  as  schisma-  stantinople  is  vested  in  the  twelve  bishops  who 
tics  ever  since  the  revolt,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  reside  nearest  that  famous  capital ;  but  the 
patriarch  Photius.  right  of  confirming  his  election,  and  of  enabling 
The  Greek  church  may  be  considered  under  the  new  chosen  patriarch  to  exercise  his  spiritual 
two  main  divisions,  i.  e.  that  which  maintains  functions,  belongs  only  to  the  Turkish  emperor, 
religious  communion  with  the  patriarch  of  Con-  But  this  institution  is  subject  to  the  grossest 
stantinople,  and  that  which  i&  established  under  perversion  and  abuse  by  the  corruption  and 
ks  own  synod,  bishops,  and  rulers,  in  Russia,  avarice  of  the  reigning  ministers.  The  power  of 
The  Georgians  and  Mingrelians  also  adopt  this  patriarch  among  a  people  dispirited  by  op- 
the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  pression,  and  sunk  into  the  grossest  superstition 
church  ;  but  are  independent  of  all  jurisdiction  by  extreme  ignorance,  must  be,  and  actually  is, 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  prelate.  very  considerable  and  extensive.  Besides,  his 
That  part  of  the  Greek  church  connected  with  own  prerogatives  are  numerous ;  for  he  not  only 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  is  divided,  as  in  convenes  councils  by  his  own  authority;  but  by 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  into  four  large  the  special  permission  of  the  emperor,  he  ad- 
districts  or  provinces ;  Constantinople,  Alexan-  ministers  justice  and  takes  cognizance  of  civil 
dria,  Antioeh,  and  Jerusalem ;  over  every  one  of  causes  among  the  members  of  his  communion, 
which  a  bishop  presides,  who  has  also  the  title  His  influence  is  maintained  on  the  one  hand  by 
of  patriarch,  and  whom  the  inferior  bishops  and  the  authority  of  the  Porte,  and  on  the  other  by 
monastic  orders  unanimously  respect  as  their  his  right  of  excommunicating  the  disobedient 
common  fiither.  This  prelate  has  the  privilege  members  of  the  Greek  church.  The  revenue 
of  nominating  other  patriarchs,  though  that  dig-  of  this  patriarch  is  drawn  particularly  from 
nity  still  continues  elective,  and  of  approving  the  churches  that  are  subject  to  bis  juris- 
the  election  that  is  made;  nor  is  any  tiling  of  diction;  and  its  produce  varies  according  to 
moment  undertaken  or  transacted  in  the  church  circumstances. 

without  his  express  permission,  or  his  special  The  Greek  church  acknowledges  as  the  rule 
order.  Indeed,  in  the  present  decayed  state  of  of  its  faith,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
the  Greek  churches,  whose  revenues  are  small,  decrees  of  the  first  seven  general  councils ;  but 
and  whose  forager  opulence  is  almost  annihilated,  no  private  person  has  a  right  to  explain,  for  him- 
their  spiritual  rulers  enjoy  little  more  than  the  self  or  others,  either  the  declarations  of  Scrip- 
splendid  title  of  patriarchs,  ture,  or  the  decisions  of  these  councils;  the 

The  spiritual  jurisdiction  and   dominion  of  patriarch  and  his  bretliren  being  the  only  pe 

the   patnarch  of  Constantinople  are  very  ex-  sons  who  are  authorised  to  consult  these  oracles, 

tensive,  comprehending  a  considerable  part  of  and   to  declare  their  meaning.      The  Nicene 

Oreece,  the  Grecian  Isles,  Walachia,  Moldavia,  and  the  Athanasian  creeds  are  allowed  by  them, 

and  several  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  pro-  and  they  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but 

viiices  that  are  subject  to  t^ie  Turks.    The  patri-  with  this  qualification,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  pro 

arch  of  Alexandria  resides  generally  at  Cairo,  ceeds  from  the  Father  only,  and  not  from  the 

and  eiercisss  bis  spiritual  authority  in  Egypt,  Father  and  the  Son.    The  invocation  of  saints  it 
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ftlike  wectkwed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  commu-  tinople,  came  into  Russia^  and  ordained  Job,  (lie 

nion*    Tbe  Greek  drarch  admits  the  use  of  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  patriarch  of  all  Russia, 

picturee  to  instruct  the  ignorant^  and  to  assist  conferring  upon  him  equal  authority  and  poners 

the  derotion  of  others  by  those  sensible  repre-  with  the  eastern  patriarchs.    This  office  lasted 

sentations.    In  tbe  Greek  church  there  are  seven  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

mysteries,  or  sacraments,  as  they  are  called  in  when  the  disturbances  which  had  taken  place  in 

the  Latin  church,  yiz.  bapcism^  the  chrism,  or  the  preceding  reigns  between  the  princes  and 

baptismal  unction,  the  euchariat,  confession,  or-  the  patriarrhs,  induced  Peter  the  Great  to  abo- 

dination,  marriage,  and  the  holy  oil  or  extreme  lish  this  office,  in  order  the  better  to  carry  into 

unction.    As  to  baptism^  they  practise  the  trine  effect  his  plans  of  reformation,  both  in  church  and 

immersioo.    Chrism  is  called  the  unction  with  state. 

ointment,  and  extreme  unction  is  called  the  When  Peter  the  Great  ascended  tbe  throne, 

consecration  with  holy  oil.    The  chrism  is  a  the  power  of  the  patriarch  was  almost  equal  to 

mystery  peculiar  to  the  Greek  communion,  and  that  of  the  tzar,  after  whom  be  took  the  first 

holds  the  place  of  confirmation  in  the  Roman,  seat,  and  had  a  chief  voice  in  all  the  affairs  of 

It  immediately  follows  the  immenion  at  baptism,  the  empire,  both  civil  and  religious.    Without 

when  the  priest  anoints  the  person  baptised  on  his  blessing,  neither  war  was  undertaken,  nor 

the  principal  parts  of  the  body  with  an  oinU  peace  concluded.     From  these  peculiar  prhri- 

ment,  consecrated  with  many  curious  circum-  leges,  and  the  influence  he  poss^sed  over  the 

stances  for  that  purpose  by  a  bishop;  this  cere-  clergy  and  people,  an  influence  which  wasofteo- 

mony  is  always  used  at  the  reception    of  a  times  augmented  by  his  own  extensive  domains 

proselvte  from   any  other  church.      Children  and  femily  connexions,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 

immediately  after  Imptism  may  receive  the  con^  pened  that  the  patriarch  opposed  his  voice  to 

munion.      Predestination  is  a  dogma  of  the  that  of  the  txar  and  nobles,  in  national  ^Sbm  of 

Greek  church,  and  a  very  prevailing  opinion  importance,  for  no  oflier  reason  but  because  he 

among  the  people  of  Russia.    The  Greek  church  ban  not  been  previously  consulted.    On  this  ac- 

admits  prayers  and  services  for  the  dead  as  an  count,  Peter,  on  the  death  of  the  last  patriarch, 

ancient  ind  pious  custom,  and  even  prayers  for  Adrian,  in  1700,  abolished  tbe  patriarciial  office, 

the  remission  of  their  sins;  but  it  disallows  the  and  appointed  an  exarch,  or  vicegerent  of  tbe 

doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  determines  nothing  Holy  See^  with  limited  powers,  who  could  do 

dogmatically  concerning  the  state  and  condition  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  other  bishops, 

of  departed  souls.    It  also  pays  a  regard  to  the  and  was  obliged  to  refer  all  affairs  of  momeDt  to 

relics  of  saints  and  martyw  of  whidi  too  super*  the  decision  of  the  tzar  himself, 

sfitiotts  a  use  is  made.    Supererogation,  induU  The  person  appointed  to  the  exarchy  was 

gencies,  and  dispensaitions  are  utterly  dinllowed  Stephen,  metropolitan  of  Rezan,  under  whose 

in  this  church ;  nor  does  it  affect,  l^e  the  Latin,  presidency  the  schools  of  the  clergy  were  mock 

the  character  of  in£dlibility.  improved,  the  priests  and  monks  more  strictly 

The  best  modem  summary  of  its  doctrines  looked  after,  and  arrangements  made  for  that 

and  pratices  is  that  published  by  Platon,  late  forther  reformation  in  the  government  of  the 

metropolitan  of  Moscow;  and  which  Mr.  Pin*  church  which  soon  followed, 

kerton  some  years  ago  translated.    We  shall  In  1721    Peter  abolished  the  exarchy  also, 

avail  ourselves  of  his  kbors;  and  particularly  and,  in  place  of  it,  instituted  the  Holy  L£^l^ 

of  his  description  of  that  most  importBnt  part  of  tive  Synod,  and  fomished  it  with  instructioDs, 

this  church,  the  Greek  church  of  Russia.  for  the  government  of  spiritual  affairs,  under  his 

On  the    introduction    of  Christiani^   into  own  particular  cognizance.    This  spiritual  coud* 

Russia,  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  diurch  were  cil  waj  at  first  to  consist  of  twelve  members 

the  metropolitans,  who  were  chosen  by  the  grand  chosen  from  amongst  the  Azchir^  Arcbunm- 

princes  and  the  bishops,  and  ordained  by  die  drites,  and  Protoires ;  but  the  number  is  now 

fKitriarch  of  Constantinople.    Hence  the  patri-  indefinite,  and  the  choice  and  appointment  of  its 

archs,  notunfirequently,  without  consulting  either  members  depend  entirely  on  the  wiU  of  ^€  so- 

the  Russian  princes  or  clergy^  sent  them  metro-^  vereign. 

politans  and  bishops  of  their  own  choosing.  At  the  head  cf  the  Holy  Lc^ative  Synod 
though  the  grand  princes  generally  opposed  such  there  u  always  a  Imfmanj  denominated  the  Ober 
an  infringement  on  their  prerogative,  and  often  Procurator,  who  is  considered  as  sitting  there  od 
sent  them  back  again  to  Constantinople ;  and  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  has  a  negative  on  all 
even  some  of  the  grand  princes,  in  place  of  ap-  its  resolutions  till  laid  before  tbe  emperor, 
plying  to  the  patriarch,  commanded  tbe  Russian  The  Russian  clergy  are  divided  into  regular 
Dishops  to  ordain  their  own  metropolitans.  But,  and  secular.  The  former  are  all  monks,  and  die 
in  general,  the  person  chosen  to  be  metropolitan  latter  are  the  parochial  clergy.  The  superior 
of  all  Russia,  went  to  Constantinople  for  ordi-  clergy  are  divided  into  metropolitans,  arch- 
nation  ;  and  this  usage  conttiraed  till  the  taking  bishops,  and  bishops,  who  are  indiscriminately 
of  thai  city  in  1453  by  the  Turks,  when  a  final  styled  Archir^s  ;  but  the  title  of  metropolitan  of 
stop  was  put  to  the  ftee  commnnication  which  bishop  is  merely  personal,  and  not  properly  at- 
faao  so  long  subsisted  between  the  patriarchs  and  tached  to  the  see ;  and,  though  there  is  soib^ 
the  Russian  church.  On  this  account.  Tzar  The-  difference  among  the  superior  clergy  in  deaom^ 
odore  loanovitch,  in  1588,  appointixi  his  own  nation,  rank,  and  dress,  yet  it  scarcely  ever  bap- 
potriarch  in  the  Russian  church  ;  in  which  ap-  pens  that  one  archir^  is  subordinate  to  another 
pointaient  the  four  patriarchs  of  the  east  having  Before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  the  hi' 
acquiesced,  Jeremias,  the  patriarch  of  Constan-  shops  were  absolute  in  their  own  dioceses ;  aw 
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though,  at  consecration,  they  took  a  general  oath  pricsthoodi  and  are  for  erer  excluded  ham  that 

to  walk  in  the  spirit  of  their  office,  according  to  order. 

the  Holy  Scriptores  and  councib  of  the  fiithers,        The  duties  of  a  secular  priest  in  Russia  are 

yet  Peter  ImuxI  it  necessary,  in  1716,  to  make  peculiarly  laborious.    The  serrice  of  Uie  church 

their  duties  and  obligations  more  clear  and  spe-  which  must  regularly  be  performed  three  times 

eific,  as  the  moral  conduct  of  many  of  them  was  a  day,  and  which,  from  its  excessive  length,  is 

highly  unworthy  their  sacred  offide,  and  others  evidently  of  monastic  origin,  and  only  aiLipted 

were  remiss  in  the  performance  of  their  spiritual  for  such  as  are  entirely  wi^rawn  from  the  world, 

duties.  together  with  the  numerous  and  complicated  c^ 

Promotion  to  the  rank  of  bishop  depends  exk*  remonies  attending  the  administration  of  ba(^ 

tirely  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign.    When  a  va*  tism,  marriage^  burial  of  the  dead,  visiting  of 

cancy  takes  place  in  a  diocese,  the  holy  legisla-  the  sick,  &c.,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  his 

tive  sjruod  presents  to  his  imperial  majesty  two  time,  and  leave  him  but  little  leisure  for  study. 

or  three  candidates  from  among  the  eldest  of  the  To  this  cause,  in  part,  must  probably  be  attribut»l 

archimandrites,  or  chiefr  of  monasteries,  out  of  that  want  of  seal  and  activity  in  advancing  the 

whom  he  selects  one,  and  orders  him  to  be  or-  true  interests  of  religion  and  morality,  which,  in 

dained  an  arcbir^ ;  though  he  is  not  restricted  general,  forms  such  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 

in  his  choice  to  any  of  the  candidates  brought  character  of  the  Russian  clergy.     Perhaps  their 

forward  by  the  holy  synod.    Thus,  the  metrcv-  being,  as  it  were,  a  distinct  tribe,  tends  also 

politans,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  compose  the  greatly  to  produce  this  general  characteristic ; 

nighesi  class  of  the  Russian  clergy ;  of  whom  the  for,  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  who^  in 

greater  part  in  the  present  day  are  men  of  learn-  order  to  reform  the  irregularities  which  then 

ing,andmany  of  them  possessed  of  distinguished  existed  among  the  clergy,  ordered  them  all  to 

abilities,  whose  theological  writings,  especially  of  be  registered,  and  obliged  them  to  send  their 

late  years,  have  done  honor  to  their  profession  sons  to  the  spiritual  schools,  to  receive  a  suitable 

and  country ;  but,  unfortunately  for  their  literary  education  for  the  ministry,  none  have  been  ad* 

reputation,  they  write  in  a  language  which  isun^  mitted  to  the  offices  of  secular  priests,  but  the 

known  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  sons  of  the  clergy.      Hence,  many  thousands  of 

After  the  archir^,  the  next  in  order  of  dig*  these  men  have  entered  into  the  priestly  ordeiv 

nitf  are  those  who  in  Russia  are  called  tschomoe  not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity.    It  is  but 

duhovenstvo,  or  the  black  clergy,  to  which  class  iustic^  however,  to  add,  that  many  of  the  seco* 

belorw  the  arditmandrites,  or  chiefr  of  monaste-  lar  priests  are  learned  and  wormy  characteis^ 

ries,  from  amongst  whom  the  bishops  are  always  who  diligently  perform  the  duties  of  their  office^ 

ehosen ;  the  hegumins,  ohieis  of  small  convents,  and  speiKi  their  days  in  promoting  the  spiritual 

of  which  they  have  the  direction ;  teromonachs,  interests  of  the  flocks  committed  to  their  chaigc 

and  ierodiacons,  who  perform  divine  service  in  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  Russians 

the  monasteries ;  and  last  of  all  the  monks.  of  all  ranks  are  in  general  void  of  that  perse* 

All  the  black  clergy,  and  also  the  archil^  ao-  eating  rancor  against  other  religious  persuaaione, 

cording  to  the  regulations  of  the  Greek  church,  which  is  so  diarecteristic  of  Roman  Catholics : 

are  obliged  to  iMd  rigid  and  recluse  lives ;  are  and,  though  they  adhere  strictly  to  the  doctrioes 

forbidden  animal  food  ;  and  are  not  permitted  to  and  ceremonies  of  their  own  church,  yet  not  only 

marry,  after  entering  into  this  order.  They  com*  the  laity,  but  even  the  clergy,  are  frir  frtim  think- 

pose  the  regular  clergy,  and  consider  themselves  ing  that  there  is  no  salvation  without  her  pale. 

as  superior  to  the  secular  priests,  in  respect  both  In  most  of  the  churches  now,  both  in  towns  and 

of  rank  and  learning;  for  the  whole  powers  and  villages^  a  sermon   is  preached  every  Sunday, 

dignities  of  the  Russian  church  are  exclusively  and  on  the  chief  holidays.    Some  of  Aese  dis- 

▼ested  in  them.  courses,  which  are  delivered  in  different  paits  of 

The  secular  priests  are  called  beloe  duhoven-  the  empire,  for  aound  reasoning  and  clear  views 

stvo,  or  the  while  clergy,  and  consist  of  protoir^s,  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  might 

or,  as  they  were  formeriy  called,  protopopes,  have  done  honor  to  a  British  clcrg^rman.    In 

priests,  and  deacons,  together  wiUi  the  reaaers  some  of  the  churches^  may  also  be  heard  a  homily 

and  sacristans.  According  to  the  statement  pub-  read  by  the  priest  from  a  printed  book,  a  practice 

lished  by  the  Holy  Synod  in  1805,  the  numbef  which  is  not  uafrequent  in  the  country,  partiei^- 

of  protoir^  priests,  and  deacons,  m  actual  em-  burly  in  large  congvegatians,  where  the  duties  ef 

ploy  was  44,487;  and  of  readers  and  sacristans,  a  priest  leave  him  but  little  time  for  study. 

54,239 ;  in  all  98,726.  Among  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  clergy. 

The  protoir^,  priests,  and  deacons,  mtist  all  may  be  mentioned  their  complete  exemptioa  from 

lurve  been  educated  in  the  spiritual  s^ool^  and  ril  civil  taxes.     They  are  also  exempted  from 

must  be  married  befoie  thejr  can  be  ordained  to  corporal  punishment,  even  in  the  ease  ef  eea^> 

these  offices;  but  are  restricted  horn  marrying  mitting  capital  crimes:   and,  according  to  an 

yridewa.     lite  deadi  of  dieir  wives,  however,  nkaz  of  1801,  tiiey  are  permitted  to  bold  landsi 

does  not  now  prevent  them,  as  formeriy,  from  The  greater  pait  of  their  support  is  derived  from 

oAciatiBg  as  priests,  though  they  are  not  al-  the  free-will  offerings  of  their  parishiouers,  aad 

lowed  to  many  a  second  time.     But  they  are  at  their  revenues  aie  oompaiatively  small.    With 

Kberty  to  enter  into  the  order  of  the  black  clergy,  the  view  of  adding  to  uieir  respectability,  and 

by  becoming  monks ;  and  thus  tfie  way  is  open  exciting  them  to  diligence  in  their  sacred  catting, 

before  them  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  Russian  ihe  emperor  Panl  l^gan  to  bestow  upon  the  so* 

chareb.    Those,  again,  who  desire  to  marry  a  perior  clergy  the  orders  of  knighthood ;  and,  in 

isecond  time,  must  first  resign  their  office  in  the  1797,  he  appointed  golden  crosses  to  be  made 
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for  the  secular  priests,  to  be  worn  suspended  from  is  the  west  end  of  the  church,  tod  may  pioperly 

their  necks,  together  with  mitres  like  those  of  the  be  denominated  the  outer  court.   This  pin  » 

archimandrites,  and  other    marks    of  distinc-  usually  as  large  as  the  iuuer  court,  where  tikc 

tion  in  dress.    These  he  bestowed  on  such  of  congregation  assembles;  but,  on  holidays,  b(rtt( 

them  as  distinguished  themselves  in  their  holy  these  divisions  are  generally  filled  with  the  «<»• 

calling.  shippers. 

This  emperor,  also,  in  order  that  the  country        The  inner 'walls  and  domes  of  the  cfaiiicb6 

clergy  might  have  more  time  to  attend  to  their  are  covert  with  scriptural  paintings,  vhicb  u. 

spiritual  duties,  commanded   that  their  fields  general  represent  the  most  interestiDg  scenes  fi 

snould  be  cultivated  by  the  peasants  belonging  our  Saviour's  history.    The  ikooostas  is  ain^^ 

to  their  respective  parishes ;  a  regulation,  how-  richly  gilded  and  ornamented,  and  the  pictu>. 

ever,  which  has  since  been  laid  aside.  of  the  saints  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  pear\ 

The  whole  Russian  empire  is  divided  into  and  precious  stones, 
thirty-six  dioceses  or  eparchies,  which,  in  extent.       The  service  of  the  church  is  contained  n 

are  nearly  the  same  with  the  divisions  of  the  upwards  of  twenty  volumes  folio,  all  in  tk 

empire   into  provinces,  or  governments.      In  Slavonian  language,  which,  though  the  ascieji 

these    there  are  483   cathedrals,  and    26,598  language  of  the  country,  is  not  well  usdesi&ii 

churches,  which  are,   in    general,  magnificent  by  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  Rusaiau 

buildings.     Formerly  many  of  them  were  of  Twelve  of  these  volumes,  one  for  every  nwttv 

wood,  but  now  they  are  mostly  built  of  brick ;  contain  the  particular  services  and  hymiB  (•< 

and  comparatively  few  of  the  wooden  churches  the  festivals  of  the  saints,  who  are  so  maetfrj 

remain.      A  foreigner,  in  particular,  is  forcibly  in  the  Greek  kalendar,  that  there  are  tnoR  x 

struck  vnth  die  elegancr  of  these  fine  edifices,  them  than  there  are  days  in  the  year.    Tbac 

raising  their  gilded  spires  amidst  the  humble  twelve  volumes  are  called  the  Minceoo.  Trr 

izbas,  or  huts  of  the  peasantry.    Some  of  the  Octoechos  compose  two  volumes,  and  are  (L^'- 

churches  are  large  square  buildings,  but  the  ded  into  eight  voices  or  tones,  each  of  vi^t 

most  of  them  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  contains  hjrmns  for  the  days  of  one  week,  ^ 

In  general,  they  have  five  domes,  with  crosses,  are  mixed  in  the  service  according  to  the  «»> 

which,  in  monasteries  and  cathedrals,  and  even  jects  to  which  the  days  of  the  week  are  app 

in  some  parish  churches,  are  gilded,  and  have  a  priated.     Thus,  Sunday  to  die  resorrecm 

splendid  appearance.     Adjoining  to  the  church,  Monday  to  the  angels ;  Tuesday  to  Joho  6 

or  near  to  it,  there  is  always  a  steeple  or  belfry.  Baptist;  Wednesday  to  the  Viigin;  Thunia 

commonly  of  great  height,  provided  with  large  to  the  apostles;  Friday  to  the  passion  of  Chn:. 

bells ;  and,  like  the  churches,  overloaded  with  and  Saturday  to  the  saints  and  maityrs.  T 

decorations.  these  two  there  is  a  supplementary  voliimei  co- 

The  church  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  first,  taining  hymns,  to  supply  the  defideocy  in  tx 

the  sanctum  sanctorum,  called  the  altar,  and  into  Minoeon.    The  Psalter  and  the  Hoars  take  r 

which  females  are  not  permitted  to  enter.    In  another  volume.     The  Book  of  Psalms  is  > 

the  middle  of  the  altar  stands  the  holy  table,  vided  into  twenty  parts,  one  of  which  is  le^- 

upon  which  a  golden  or  silver  cross,  and  a  richly  a  service ;  so  that  the  whole  is  read  thnw;'! : 

ornamented  copy  of  the  Gospels,  are  always  laid,  the  course  of  a  week.     The  Book  of  Pn 

This  part  of  the  church  is  the. east  end,  so  that  contains  the  ordinary  daily  prayers  and  cctu.^ 

the  congregation  always  worship  with  tlieir  faces  for  the  priest  and  deacon,  in  the  vespen,  nuc'v 

towards  the  rising  sun.  and  communion  service.    Hie  Fast  Tnods  r 

The  altar  is  separated  from  the  nave  or  body  two  volumes,  which  contain  particular  serns 

of  the  church,  by  a  screen,  upon  which  pictures  for  the  great  fast  before  Easter,  and  for  the  -i<^ 

of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  the  Apostles,  and  of  Pentecost,  when  the  hvmns  in  the  Ocioor^ 

Saints,  are  always  painted.    This  screen  is  called  are  discontinued     The  rour  Gospeb  coup* 

the  ikonostas,  in  the  middle  of  which  are  the  another  volume,  a  portion  of  which  is  rcs^  • 

royal  doors,  which  are  opened  at  different  times  every  service.    The  Book  of  Offices  cobsl^i 

in  the  course  of  the  service.    Upon  a  platform  the  rites  of  baptism,  marriage,  burial  sen  ice.  i 

before  the  ikonostas,  raised  several  steps,  the  And,  lastly,  the  Book  of  Regulation,  which  ^  - 

readers  and  singers  stand  behind  a  low  rail,  to  tains  directions  how  to  use  ue  rest 
separate  them  from  the  congregation;  and,  in       The  lives  of  the  saints  are  contained  inst^^"* 

the  middle,  before  the  royal  doors  most  of  the  folio  volumes,  which   are   not    now  reai 

service  is  performed.  churches,  but  are  sometimes  read  in  moaute*^ 

The  second  division  is  the  nave  or  body  of  the  at  the  matins  or  morning  service, 
church,  which  properly  may  be  styled  the  inner        The  Russians  make  po  use  of  a  €omnleter<' 

court,  where  the  congregation  stand ;  for  there  of  the  Bible  in  their  churches ;  they  oa%(  • 

are  no  seats  in  the  Russian  churches,  neither  do  extracts  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the  f^< 

the  congregation  make  any  use  of  books.     In  interspersed  throughout  the  MiooM>n  aiid<k" 

tome  of  the  new  churches  in  Petersburg  and  echos ;  and  even  many  of  the  dergy  »  ^• 

Moscow  there  are  pulpits  erected  to  elevate  the  country  do  not  possess  an  entire  copy  df  * 

speaker ;  but  they  are  unknown  in  the  churches  Scriptures.      Botti  in  monasteries  and  f - 

in    other  parts  cf  the  empire,  in   which  the  churches  the  service  is  performed  three  tj .  ^ 

preacher,  while  delivering  his  discourse,  usually  day.     It  begins  in  the  evening  of  the  pncK  - 

stands  before  the  royal  doors,  behind  a  moveal>le  day,  as  among  the  Jews ;  the  vespers  at  sur.^ 

desk.  the  matins  between  four  and  five  in  the  mor  - 

The  third  division  is  called  the  trapeza,  which  and  the  liturgy  or  communion  service  bc<*^*- 
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nine  and  ten.    The  greater  part  of  the  service  God.    Can  there  be  a  ^eater  display  of  mercy? 

consists  of  psalms  and  hymns,  which,  according  Justice  so  holy  and  inviolable,  that,  without  a 

to  the  regulation,  ought  to  be  sung,  but  are  now  complete  satis&ction,  it  could  not  clear  us  of 

mostly  reiad.    The  length  of  the  service,  also,  guilt.    Infinite  wisdom,  that  devised  such  a  won- 

has  given  rise  to  the  unintelligible  manner  in  derful  plan,  not  only  to  satisfy  justice,  but  to 

whicn  most  of  it  is  now  performed ;  for  the  pour  upon  us  the  whole  fountain  of  goodness, 

priests  and  readers,  in  order  to  get  the  more  O  the  aepth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 

quickly  through  it,  have  fallen  into  the  practice  knowledge  of  God !    This  most  exalted  mystery 

of  repeating  and  reading  the  hymns  and  prayers  is  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the 

so  quickly,  and  in  such  a  tone  of  voice,  as  Greeks  foolishness ;  but  to  us,  who  are  thereby 

renders  the  greater  part  of  them  impossible  to  saved,  it  is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 

be  understood  by  the  congregation.    The  Gos-  God :  and  we,  with  Paul,  will  declare,  '  God 

pel,  however,  is  always  read  slowly,  and  in  a  forbid  that  we  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of 

distinct  and  audible  voice ;  so  that  it  is  much  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;'  Gal.  vi.  14. 

more  intelligible,  from  being  thus  read,  than  '  Cf  faith  m  ChritL — '  Verily,  Christ  died  for 

many  other  parts  of  the  service.  all.'  2  Cor.  v.  15.    And  there  is  no  one  so  great 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  extract  several  able  a  sinner  whom  his  grace  alone  is  not  able  to 

passages  from  Platon's  '  Orthodox   Doctrine,'  save.     But,  in  order  that  this  grace  may  become 

which  we  had  marked  with  that  view.    We  can  effectual  in  as,  ftiith  is  requisite,  that  is,  we  must 

only  take  the  following : —  heartily  receive  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  and 

Of  the  death  of  Chnst,  he  says,  '  The  death  of  without  doubting  rest  assured,  that  only  through 

Chnst  is  the  true  sacrifice.    A  sacrifice,  because  him  we  can  be  made  partaken  of  the  mercy  of 

Christ  offered  up  himself  upon  the  altar  of  the  God.     Without  the  infinite  merits  of  Christ  all 

cross,  as  an  innocent  lamb,  slain  by  the  justice  our  attempts  are  in  vain,  and  man  can  never  be 

of  God,  and  consumed  by  the  fire  of  Inye,  with  saved,    lliis  is  clearly  taught  eveiy  where  in  the 

which  he  burned  for  the  salvation  of  mankind ;  word  of  God,  John  iii.  15;  '  For  God  so  loved 

and  his  being  thus  consumed  was  a  spectacle  no  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 

less  wonderful  in  itself,  than  acceptable  to  God,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 

the  Father.  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life;'  and  verse  18, 

*  Christ  was  also  the  true  sacrifice ;  for  all  tlie  *  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned,  but 
other  sacrifices  were  nothing,  but  a  kind  of  types  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already.' 
or  images  of  this;  and  it  alone  was  capable  of  When  we  consider  fiuth  as  essential  to  salvation, 
satisfying  divine  justice,  meriting  for  ns  God's  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  we  mean  fiiith  un- 
mercy,  cleansing  us  from  our  sins,  and  of  re-  feigned,  sincere,  and  living,  that  is,  '  fiuth  which 
storing  us  to  our  original  state  of  blessedness,  worketh  by  love,'  Gal.  v.  6. 

The  word  of  God  bears  testimony  to  this;  '  But  *  Of  the  trufi  charch, — From  the  beginning  of 

Christ  being  come  an  high  priest  of  good  things  the  world  to  the  present  time,  and  to  the  very 

to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  taber-  end  of  time,  the  church  has  been,  and  will  be, 

nacle,  not  made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  always  one  and  the  same.  One,  because  there  is 

of  this  building;  neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  for  ever  one  faith,  one  foundation  of  iaith,  and 

and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood,  he  entered  in  one  head  of  the  church,  Christ ;  one  way  of  sal- 

once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  vation,  and  one  hope  for  all.    Thus  it  is  written 

redemption  for  us.    For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  to  the  £phesians,  'One  body  and  one  spirit, 

of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer,  sprinkling  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling ; 

the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  one  Loid,  one  faith.'  Chap.  iv.  4.    Hence  this 

flesh  ;  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  church  only  cuts  off  all  those  who  either  do  not 

who,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  receive  the  word  of  God,  or  mix  their  own  im- 

without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  proper  opinions  with  it ;  therefore,  the  society  of 

dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God  1'    Heb.  ix.  such  people  is  not  a  church,  but  an  assembly 

11,  12, 13, 14.  holding  heterodox  opinions,  which  is  governed 

'  This  sacrifice  jput  an  end  to  Che  sacrifices  of  by  the  spirit  of  division,  and  not  by  the  Spirit  of 

Aaron  or  of  the  did  Testament,  and  Christ  be-  God.   Even  nt  the  present  time,  to  the  offence  of 

came  the  only  and  eternal  priest.    The  only  Christians,  we  behold  three  chief  sects  or  parties 

priest,  because  another  sacrifice  is  impossible ;  In  Christianity  :   Papists,  Lutherans,  and  Cal- 
the  eternal  priest,  for,  according  to  the  words  of*  vinists.    They  are  mutually  in  opposition  to  one 

the  apostle,  *  He  continueth  ever,  liath  an  un-  another.    Popery,  exclusive  of  its  being  filled 

changeable  priesthood ;  wherefore  he  is  able  also  with  the  most  pernicious  superstitions,  and  the 

to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  edicts  of  Popes,  in  contradiction  to  the  word  of 

by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  God,  blindly  holds  the  tenet  in  regard  to  the 

for  them.'    Heb.  vii.  24,  25.  proceeding  of  the  Holy  Ghost  above  mentioned, 

*  This  great  high  priest  is  called  of  God  a  priest  and  explains  it  in  opposition  to  the  clear  testimony 
-not  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  but  after  the  order  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  has  also  taken  away  from 
of  Melchisedec.  Heb.  v.  10.  Now  in  this  there  the  common  people  the  cup  in  the  communion, 
is  a  great  mystery;  in  which  every  one  must  be  and  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  has 
astonished  to  behold  revealed  three  of  God's  ex-  further  devised  some  sort -of  a  purgatory  fire,  has 
cellendes,  mercy,  justice,  and  infinite  wisdom,  appropriated  to  itself  a  power  unknown  in  the 
Ulercy  so  great,  that  the  only  begotten  Son  of  gospel,  and  undertakes  to  convert  gainsayers  by 
Ood,  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father,  was  fire  and  sword. 

delivered  up  unt;  death  for  us  the  enemies  of  *The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  dissented  not 
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long  ago  from  popery  under  Lutber  and  Calvin^ 
whom  passion,  more  than  any  thing  else,  ex- 
cited to  this  novelty.  They,  in  avoiding  popish 
superstitions  and  superfluities,  threw  away,  to~ 
gether  with  them,  the  holy  apostolical  traditions 
of  the  firsit  churches.  Notwithstanding  they  held 
the  same  opinion  with  the  Romanists  in  regard 
to  the  proceeding  of  the  Holy  Ghost  But  ex- 
clusive of  this,  they  teach,  what  is  contrary  to 
scripture,  respecting  the  mystenr  of  the  com* 
munion  and  the  other  mysteries.  The  Lutherans, 
moreover,  attach  to  the  body  of  Christ  omni- 
presence*  which  is  an  attribute  peculiar  to  God 
alone,  and  the  Calvinists  draw  upon  men's  ac- 
tions an  inevitable  kind  of  predestination.  But 
our  Greeko-Russian  church  proves  its  genuine- 
ness by  mcontestable  evidences ;  for,  from  the 
very  time  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  day,  it 
has  preserved  inviolate  the  faith  preached  by 
them,  and  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  iWst 
churches.  Greece  was  converted  to  the  faith  by 
the  apostle  Paul  himself,  and  the  truth  which  she 
received  from  him  she  preserved  inviolate 
throughout  all  the  succeeding  ages ;  and,  if  there 
happened  to  be  sometimes  heretical  and  per- 
nicious doctrines  taught,  yet  they  were  always 
condemned  in  the  general  and  particular  councils. 

'  With  tnis  faitli,  thus  preserved  in  all  its  purity, 
it  pleased  God  at  last  to  enlighten  Russia.  And 
as  in  Greece,  so  in  Russia,  there  never  has  taken 
place  any  change  in  the  faith;  such,  for  instance, 
as  took  place  among  the  Papists  in  the  time  of 
Luther ;  yet,  amongst  those  who  bold  to  our 
church,  there  may  exist  a  certain  kind  of  super- 
stition and  abuse ;  but  our  church  does  not  jus- 
tify such  improprieties ;  she  rather  mourns  over 
them,  reproves  and  corrects  them.  '^  And  the  er- 
roneous opinions  of  a  few,  founded  on  ignorance 
of  the  truth,  can  never,  in  justice,  be  imputed  to 
the  whole  church.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  our 
orthodox  church  is  not  only  the  true  church,  but 
that  it  is  one  and  the  same  from  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  world.  From  the  very  foundation 
of  the  world,  I  say  ;  because  it  agrees  with  the 
Greek  church,  and  the  Greek  church  never  de- 
parted from  the  primitive  apostolical  church. 
Again,  the  apostolical  church  was  not  different 
in  the  essence  of  faith  from  the  Old  Testament 
church;  and  Oie  Old  Testament  church  was 
founded  upon  the  saving  truth,  which,  with  sted- 
fast  faith,  was  held  both  before  and  after  the 
flood  by  the  holy  patriarchs,  even  from  the  very 
foundation  of  the  world.  Hence  the  evangelical 
orthodox  fiaiith  of  our  church  refers  for  its  foun- 
dation to  the  very  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
shall  remain,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  assured  us, 
to  the  end  of  time.' 

There  are  many  passages  in  this  treatise  which 
would  do  honor  to  any  protestant  writer,  and 
which  prove  this  branch  of  the  Greek  Church  to 
be  possessed  of  much  *  sound  doctrine.' 

The  Greek  Language,  as  preserved  in  the 
writings  of  the  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity, 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Xenophon,  &c.,  has  a  great  variety  of  terms  and 
expressions,  suitable  to  the  genius  and  occasions 
of  a  polite  and  learned  people,  who  had  a  taste 
for  arts  and  sciences.  In  it,  proiier  names  are 
significant,  which  is  the  reason  that  the  modern 


languages  borrow  so  many  terms  from  it;  and 
that  when  any  new  invention,  instnimeot,  or 
machine,  is  discovered,  recourse  is  generally  hi 
to  the  Greek  for  a  name.    See  Language. 

Greek  Okders,  in  architecture,  are  the  Do- 
ric, Ionic,  and  Corinthian ;  in  contradistinction 
from  the  two  Latin  orders,  the  Tuscan  and  Com- 
posite.   See  AacHiTECTUBE. 


Saxon  spene; 
Germ,  gnm;  Dut. 
groen.  Having  z 
color  formed  com- 
monly by  com- 
pounding blue  and 
yellow  ;  of  the  co- 
>^  lor  of  the  leaves  of 
trees  or  heibs.  Fi- 
guratively, pale ; 
sickly :  from  wheocs 
we  call  the  maid's 
disease  the  green- 
sickness, or  chloro- 
sis, like  it  is  Sap- 


GREEN,  adj.  n.  $.  k  v,  a.  \ 

GrEEN'-BROOM,  11.  I. 

Green'-cloth,  n.s. 
Grern'-eyed,  adj. 
Green'-finch,  n.  s. 
Green'-gagf,  n.  s. 
Green -HOUSE,  n.  f. 
Green'ish,  adj. 
Green'ly,  adv. 

GrEEN'nESS  91.  t. 

Green -SICKNESS,  n  i. 
Gr£En'-sward»  n.  9. 

GrEEN'SWORD,  91.  s. 

Green'-weed,  n. «. 

GREEN'-WOOD,  91.  s. 

pho's  %X«i>por(pf|  voiof.  Flourishing ;  firesh ;  un- 
decayed  ;  not  dry ;  half-roasted ;  unripe,  accord- 
ing to  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  applied  as 
an  epithet;  a  green  color;  a  grassy  plain; 
shrub;  a  quantity  of  foliage.  Green-finch, 
a  kind  of  bird.  Green-gage,  a  species  of 
plum.  Green-house,  a  house  in  which  tender 
plants  are  sheltered  from  inclement  weather. 
Green-sward,  the  turf  on  which  grass  grows. 
Green-i¥Ood,  a  term  applied  to  the  woods  as 
they  appear  in  spring  or  summer.  Green-clotb, 
a  boara  or  court  of  justice  held  in  the  counting- 
house  of  the  king's  household,  for  the  taking  cog- 
nizance of  all  matters  of  government  and  justice 
within  the  king's  court-royal ;  and  for  correcting 
all  the  servants  that  shall  offend. 

• 

I  sawe  the  Uurer  Daphne  closed  under  node ; 
With  the  greene  laurer ;  and  the  whoUome  pint  | 
The  Mirre  also,  t}iat  wepeth  ever  of  kinde  ; 

The  Cedrei  hie,  ai  upright  a«  a  line  ; 

The  filbert,  eke,  that  lowe  doeth  encline 
Hir^  bowcfi  greene  unto  the  yerth  adonn,  adoun, 
Unto  hire  knight^  called  Bemophoon. 

Chuuner,  ComplaitU  of  the  Blaeht  Knigkt. 

With  goodly  greenish  locks,  all  loose,  ontyed. 
As  each  had  been  a  bride.  ^)e»sir. 

If  a  s{  ark  of  error  have  thus  far  prevailed  faIlio$ 
even  where  the  wood  was  green,  and  farthest  off  frou* 
any  inclination  nnto  furious  attempts  ;  most  not  th^ 
pf ril  thereof  be^eater  in  men,  whose  minds  are  of 
themselves  as  dry  fewel,  apt  beforehand  ontotii- 
tnults?  --  Hooktt^M  Dedicatum. 

Was  the  hope  drunk 
Wherein  you  drest  yourself?     Hath  it  slept  finc« ? 
And  wakes  it  now  to  look  to  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?      Shalupeun.  Macbeth. 
There's  never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to 
any  proof :   they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  grten  sick- 
ness. Id,  Henry  J  y. 
Youll  find  a  difference 
Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days. 
And  these  he  masters  now.  Id.  Heery  F. 
My  sallad  days. 
When  I  was  green  in  judgment,  cold  in  Wood ! 

Shaktpeafe. 

Kate,  1  cannot  look  greenly,  nor  gasp  out  my  *!•• 
qurnre ;  nor  have  I  cunning  in  protestation. 


Id. 
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Tb*  6oet  If  open.  Sir,  there  liet  joar  way, 
Yoo  may  be  jessing  while  year  booti  are  gtmm, 

owMipesw. 
OrieCi  are  green ; 
And   all  thy  fricnde,  whieh  thoa  matt  make  thy 

friends. 
Have  bat  their  ttinga  and  teeth  newly  taken  oat. 

Id. 
In  a  yaale, 
Wheie  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth, 
Uet  festering  in  his  blood. 

Id.    Romeo  and  JyKet. 
This  is  the  prettiest  low.bom  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  ^reeiwiearil.  Id.    Wmter'e  Tale, 

Doubtfol  thoaghtSy  and  rash-embraced  despair, 
And  shaddering  fear, and  ^eeiM^ed  jeaioaiy. 

^lakipeare. 
Her  mother  hath  intended 
That,  quaint  in  ^eeii,  she  shall  be  loose  enrobed. 

Id, 
For  this  down  trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greent  before  your  town.  Id, 

Of  fragility  the  cause  is  an  xmpotency  to  be  ex- 
tended, and  therefore  stone  is  more  fragil  than  metal, 
and  to  dry  wood  is  more  fri^l  than  green.      Bacon, 

For  the  gteendaih  law,  take  it  in  Uie  largest  sense, 
I  have  no  opinion  of  it.  Id,  Admce  io  VSUen. 

The  general  coloar  of  plants  is  green,  which  is  a 
colour  that  no  flower  is  of :  there  is  a  greenith  prim* 
rose,  bnt  it  is  pale  and  scarce  a  green.  Bacon, 

A  man  that  scudieth  revenge  keepeth  his  own 
wounds  green,  which  otherwise  would  heal  and  do 
well.  Id,  Euage, 

Among  wild  herbs  under  the  greenwood  shade. 

Fair/ax, 
Being  an  olive  tree 
'  Which  late  he  felled  ;  and  being  greene,  must  be 
Made  lighter  for  his  manage.  Chapman, 

In  a  meadow,  thoogh  the  meer  grass  and  greeimem 
delights,  yet  the  variety  of  flowers  doth  heighten  and 
beautify.  Ben  Joneon, 

Mj  reason,  which  disconrsen  on  what  it  finds  in  my 
phantasy,  can  consider  greetmeu  by  itself,  or  mellow- 
ness, or  sweetness,  or  coldness,  singly  and  alone  by 
itselt  Bighg  on  Bodice, 

O'er  the  smooth  enamelled  green. 
Where  no  print  of  step  hath  been. 
Follow  me  as  I  sing.  Milton, 

Whose  primitive  tradition  reaches 
As  fir  as  Adam's  first  green  breeches.     BittUr. 
About  it  grew  snch  sort  of  trees,  as  either  excellency 
«f  frnit,  Btatelinesa  of  growth,  continual  greenneee,  or 
poetical  fancies  have  made  at  any  time  famous. 


This  prince,  while  yet  the  errors  in  his  nature  were 
excused  by  the  greenmeat  of  his  youth,  which  took  all 
the  fault  upon  itself,  loved  a  private  man's  wife.  Id. 
If  you  but  consider  a  piece  of  green  wood  burning 
in  a  chimney,  you  will  readily  discern,  in  the  dis- 
banded parts  of  it,  the  four  elements.  Bogle. 
With  greene  and  flowers  recruit  their  empty  hives. 
And  seek  fresh  forage  to  sustain  their  lives.  Dryden. 
Every  brow  with  cheerful  green  is  crowned ; 
The  £eaats  are  doubled,  and  the  bowls  go  round. 

Id. 
The  fragrant  ^rsaw  I  seek,  my  brows  to  bind.  Id. 
It  happened  on  a  Summer's  holiday. 
That  to  the  greenwood  shade  he  took  his  way  ; 
For  Cymon  shunned  the  church.  Id. 

I  might  dilate  on  the  temper  of  the  people,  the 
power,  arts,  and  interest  of  the  contrary  par^,  but 
those  are  invidious  topicks,  too  green  in  our  remem- 
brance. Id, 
O  charming  youth,  in  the  first  opening  page  ; 
80  many  graces  in  to  green  an  age.                   Id. 


But  with   your  presence  cheered,   they  reate  to 
mourn. 
And  walks  were  frtehet greem  at  your  return.        Id. 
After  break  their  fast 
On yresnneord  ground,  a  oool  and  grateful  taste. 

Id. 
If  I  have  any  where  said  a  green  old  age,  I  have 
Yirgil's  authority  ;<sed  cruda  deo  viridisque  senectus. 

Id. 
The  young  Emilia,  fairer  to  be  seen 
Than  the  fair  lily  on  the  flowery  green.  Id. 

The  green  do  often  heat  the  ripe,  and  the  ripe, 
so  heated,  give  fire  to  the  green. 

MorthnerU  Btuhandrg. 
If  you  would  fat  green  geese,  shut  them  up  when 
they  are  about  a  month  old.  Id. 

The  chaffinch,  greenfinch,  dormouse,  and  other 
small  birds,  are  injurious  to  some  fruits.     Mortimer. 

If  the  season  prove  exceeding  piercing,  which  yon 
may  know  by  the  freezing  of  a  moistened  cloth  set  in 
your^reeiiAoHae,  kindle  some  charcoal.  Eoeign. 

Stubble  gccsc  at  Michaelmas  are  seen 
Upon  the  spit,  next  May  produces  green.  King. 
Take  the  picture  of  a  man  in  the  greenneet  and  vi- 
vacity  of  his  youth,  and  in  the  latter  date  and  de- 
clension of  his  drooping  years,  and  you  will  scarce 
know  it  to  belong  to  the  same  person.  South, 

Sometimes  our  road  led  us  into  several  hollow 
apartments  amoi^  the  rocks  and  mountains,  that  look 
like  so  many  neural  greenhomeee,  as  being  always 
shaded  with  a  great  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  that 
never  lose  their  verdure.  Addi$on. 

A  kitchen-garden  is  a  more  pleasant  sight  than  the 
finest  orangery  or  artificial  greenhou$e.         Spectator. 

Till  the  j^een-ticknest  and  love's  force  betrayed 
To  death's  remorseless  arms  the  unhappy  maid . 

Garth. 
Cinnabar,  illuminated  by  this  beam,  appears  of  the 
same  red  colour  as  in  day-light ;  and  if  at  the  lens 
yoo  intercept  the  green  making  and  blue  making  ray?, 
its  redness  will  become  more  frill  and  lively. 

Newton*§  Opticke. 
Of  this  order  the  green  of  all  vegetables  teems  10 
be,  partly  by  reason  of  the  intenseness  of  their  co- 
lours, and  partly  because,  when  they  wither,  some  of 
them  turn  to  a  greenuh  yellow. '  Newton. 

Sour  eructations,  and  a  craving  appetite,  especially 
of  terrestrial  and  absorbent  substances,  arc  the  case 
of  giris  in  the  greemickneu.  Arhuthnot. 

Groves  for  tvar  green.  Pope. 

In  shallow  soils  all  is  gravel  within  a  few  inches ; 
«  and  sometimes  in  low  ground  a  thin  greetuward,  and 
sloughy  underneath ;  which  last  turns  all  into  bog. 

Swiji, 
Under  this  head  we  may  rank  those  words  which 
signify  difiierent  ideas,  by  a  sort  of  an  unaccountable 
far-fetched  analogy,  or  distant  resemblance,  that  fancy 
has  introduced  between  one  thing  and  another  ;  as 
when  we  say  the  meat  is  green,  when  it  is  half 
roasted.  Wattt'e  Logick. 

Let  us  but  consider  the  two  colours  of  yellow  and 
blue  ;  if  they  are  mingled  together  in  any  considerable 
proportion,  they  make  a  green.  Id, 

Great  Spring  before . 
Greened  all  the  year;  and  frnita  and  Mosaoma 

blushed 
In  sodal  aweetnesa  on  the  self-Mune  boogh. 

Thoeuon. 
But  see  the  fading  many-colooxed  woods 
Shade  deep'ning  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown ;  crowded  umbrage  dusk  and  dun,    , 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 
To  sooty  dark.  Id.  Seaeone. — Autmm. 

Thus  is  Nature's  vesture  wrought 
To  instruct  our  wandering  thoi^ht ; 
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Thus  ihe  (IreMM^rvm  and  gay  channel  by  which   it  comiDunicates  with  Lake 

To  diapene  our  cares  away.                  Dyer,  Michigaa  is  of  sufBcient  depth  for  a  vesKl  of 

Fkom  tilem  mottntaim,   straight,  with  startliog  sixty  tons,  and  of  propoitionate  widsb.    Long, 

•ound,  87*  58'  W.,  lat.  45**  N. 

TorrenU  are  hnrled ;  ^rMn  hills  emerge ;  and  lo,  Greem  Briar  County,  a  large  and  fertile 

The  txeet  with  foliage,  cliffs  with  flowers  are  crowned,  county  in  Virginia,  surrounded  by  Bath,  Ran- 

Beattie'i  Mimirel.  dolph,    Harrison,    Kanhaway,    Botetoart,  and 

Greem  (John),  an  English  prelate,  bom  in  Montgomery  counties.  The  chief  town  is 
1706,  at  Beverly,  in  Yorkshire,  was  admitted  a  Lewisburg.  Population  in  1816,  5914. 
sisar  of  St.  John  s  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  Green-Cloth,  Board  of,  is  composed  of  tV 
he  became  a  fellow.  In  1744  he  was  appointed  lord  steward  and  officers  under  him,  who  sit 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  wlio  gave  him  daily.  This  court  has  power  to  maintain  tkt 
the  living  of  Borough-green,  near  Newmarket  peace  of  the  verge,  or  jurisdiction  of  the  conn- 
In  1748  he  was  elected  regius  professor  of  divi-  royal ;  which  is  every  way  about  200  yards  fron 
nity ;  and  two  years  after  master  of  Benedict  the  last  gate  of  the  palace  wheie  his  majeiiT 
College,  Cambridge.  He  became,  in  1756,  dean  resides,  it  takes  its  name  from  a  green  cloa 
of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  that  see.  spread  over  the  board  whare  Uiey  sit.  Witbovi 
In  1771  he  obtained  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  a  warrant  first  obtained  from  this  oomt,  none  oi 
He  died  in  1779.  He  was  one  of  the  writers  the  king's  servants  can  be  arrested  for  debt, 
of  the  Athenian  Letters ;  oesides  which  he  pub-  Green-Cloth,  Clerks  of  the,  were  two  of- 
lished  a  tract  on  Enthusiasm,  and  some  sermons,  ficers  of  the  board  of  green  cloth,  who  appointed 
&c.  the  diet  of  the  king  and  his  household;  and 

Green  (Matthew),  a  poet,  of  whom  little  is  kept  all  records,  legers,  and  papers  relatut; 
known,  except  that  he  was  brought  up  among  thereto ;  made  up  bills,  parcels,  and  debentorei 
the  dissenters  of  London,  and  had  a  situation  for  salaries,  and  provisions  and  necessaries  for 
in  the  custom-house.  He  died  in  1737.  His  the  officers  of  the  buttery,  pantry,  cdilar,  fcc 
poem,  entitled  The  Spleen,  is  an  ingenious  They  also  waited  upon  foreign  princes  when  en- 
piece,  and  was  printed,  with  others  of  this  au-  tertained  by  his  majesty.  But  this  was  abdisM 
thor,  in  Dodsley's  collection.  in  1782. 

Green  (William),  an  English  divine,  fellow  Greek  Earth.  Color  generally  celan^ne^ 
of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  rector  of  Hard-  green.  Massive,  and  in  globular  and  amygdi> 
ingham,  in  Norfolk,  died  in  1794.  His  works  loidal  shaped  pieces,  sometimes  hoUow,  or  ar 
are — 1.  The  Song  of  Deborah,  reduced  to  me-  incrusting  agate  balls.  Fracture  eaithy.  G^paqce. 
tre ;  with  a  Translation  and  Commentary,  4to.  Rather  grea^.  Adheres  slightly  to  the  toogne. 
2.  A  Translation  of  the  Prayer  of  Hahakkuk,  Sp.  gr.  2*6.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  is  eooverted 
atxe  Prayer  of  Moses,  and  the  139th  psalm,  with  into  a  black  vesicular  slag.  Its  constitneots  are. 
a  Commentary,  4to.  3.  A  new  translation  of  the  silica  53,  oxide  of  iron  28,  magnesia  %  pocask 
Psalms,  with  notes,  8vo.  4.  A  new  Translation  10,  water  6.  It  is  a  frequent  mineral  m  tfcc 
of  Isaiah,  from  •  the  seventh  to  the  fifty-third  amygdaloid  of  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  Ice- 
chapter,  with  notes,  4to.  5.  Poetical  parts  of  land,  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  It  ocean  x 
the  Old  Testament^  translated  frt)m  the  Hebrew,  Saxony,  near  Verona,  the  Tyrol,  and  Himga77 
with  notes,  4to.  It  is  the  mountain-green  of  artists    in    water- 

Greev,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  in  the  United  colors. 

States.    Greensburgh  is  the  chief  town.    Popu«  ^Green-House,  or  Cohsertatort,  is  a  booK 

lation  in  1815,  6735.  in  a  garden,  contrived  for  sheltering  and  pir- 

Green,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in  the  serving  the  most  curious  and  tender  exotic  phuiu, 

state  of  Ohio.    It  has  Clinton  county  on  the  which  in  our  climate  will  not  bear  to  be  exposed 
aouth,  Fayette  and   Maddison  counties  on  the  '  to  the  open  air,  especially  during  Ike  wistB 

east,  and  Champaign  and  Montgomery  counties  season.    These  are  generally  large  and  beBatifff 

on  the  west,  and  is  about  twenty-four  miles  structures,  eaually  ornamental  and  osefbl.  Tbeir 

square.    The  valleys  are  wide,  rich,  and  produc-  length  must  be  proportioned  to  the  nnmber  c 

tive ;  the  mqre  elevated  grounds  are  generally  of  plants  intended  to  be  preserved  in  them^  aac 

a  second  quality.    It  is  watered  by  the  Little  cannot  therefore  be  reuuced  to  rule:  bot  il^*r 

Miami,  Mud  River,  Caesar's  and  Massie*s  Creeks,  depth  should  never  be  greater  than  their  he-^pe 

and  several  other  inconsiderable  streams.    Zenia  in  the  clear;  which,  in  small  or  middling  hovsrv 

is  the  chief  town.    Population  in  1815,  8000  may  be  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  but  in  large  oea 

Green,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  United  States,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet;  and  the  leocts 

which  Imu  its  source  in  Lincoln  county,  and,  of  the  windows  should  reach  fnm  about  one  ixt 

pursuing  a  western  course,  enters  the  Ohio  200  and  a  half  above  the  pavement,  and  witkm  the 

miles  below  Louisville,  and  fifty  miles  above  the  same  distance  of  the  ceiling,  which  will  admit  c* 

mouth  of  Cumberland  River.    It  is  200  yards  a  cornice  roimd  the  building  over  the  beads  c*' 

wide  at  its  moudi,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  the  windows.    Their.breadth  cannot  be  m  pn^ 

nearly  200  miles.    In  summer  it  may  be  forded  portion  to  their  length ;  for  if  in   tlie    Urtec 

at  150  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio ;  traildings  they  are  more  than  seven  or  sewn  aad 

but  in  winter  it  is  frequently  swelled,  by  sudden  a  half  feet  broad,  they  wiQ  be  extremely  inear- 

and  violent  floods.  venient.    Tlie  piers  between  the  windows  murt 

Greek  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  be  as  narrow  as  may  be  to  suppoit  the  bailduig . 

Michigan,  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  but  vary-  for  which  reason  toey  should  either  be  of  stco 

ing  in  breadth  from  fifteen  miles  to  thirty.    The  or  of  hard  burnt  bricks.    If  the  pitit  ai« 
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ot  Stone,  tbey  should  be  thirty  inches  wide  in  of  the  wings  may  be  made  to  fttce  the  south-east 
front,  and  sloped  off  behind  to  about  eii^hteen  and  the  other  the  south-west  By  this  disposition 
inches,  by  which  means  there  will  be  no  comers  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  re6ected  from  one  part  oi 
to  take  off  the  rays  of  the  sun.  If  they  are  of  the  building  to  the  other  all  day,  and  the  front 
brick,  they  will  require  to  be  at  least  three  feet  of  the  main  greenhouse  is  guarded  from  the  cold 
in  front,  but  they  should  be  in  the  same  manner  winds.  These  two  wings  may  be  so  contriTcd  as 
sloped  off  behind.  Over  the  greenhouse  may  be  to  maintain  plants  of  different  degrees  of  hardi- 
rooms  for  drying  and  preserring  seeds,  roots,  ness,  which  may  be  easily  effected  by  the  situa- 
fcc,  and  behind  it  a  place  for  tools  and  other  tion  and  extent  of  the  fire-place,  and  the  manner 
purposes ;  and  both  those  behind,  and  the  rooms  of  conducting  the  flues :  the  wing  fi&cing  the 
above,  will  be  of  great  use  in  keeping  off  the  south-east  is  evidently  most  proper  for  the  warm- 
frosts,  so  that  the  wall  between  them  need  not  est  stove ;  this  may  be  divided  in  the  middle  by 
be  of  more  than  two  bricks  and  a  half  in  thick-  a  partition  of  glass,  with  glass  doors  opening 
ness.  The  floor  of  the  greenhouse,  which  should  from  one  division  to  the  other.  In  each  of  these 
be  laid  either  with  Bremen  squares,  Purbeck  there  should  be  a  fire-place,  with  flues  carried 
stone,  or  flat  tiles,  must  be  raised  two  feet  above  up  against  the  back  wall,  through  which  the 
the  surfiux  of  the  adjoining  ground,  or,  if  the  smoke  should  be  made  to  pass  as  many  times  the 
situation  be  damp,  at  least  three  feet ;  and  if  the  length  of  the  house  as  the  height  will  admit  of 
whole  is  arched  with  low  brick  arches  under  the  the  number  of  flues ;  for  the  longer  the  smoke 
floor,  they  will  be  of  great  service  in  preventing  is  in  passing,  the  more  heat  will  be  given  to 
damps ;  and  under  the  floor,  about  two  feet  from  the  house  with  a  less  quantity  of  fuel.  The . 
the  fiont,  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  a  flue  of  other  wing,  facing  the  south-west,  should  be  di- 
ten  inches  wide  and  two  feet  deep ;  this  should  vided  and  furnished  with  flues  in  the  same  man- 
be  carried  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  ner ;  and  thus  different  degrees  of  heat  may  be 
then  returned  back  along  the  hinder  part,  and  obtained,  according  to  the  seasons  and  the  par- 
there  be  carried  up  into  funnels  adjoinmg  to  the  ticular  sorts  of  plants  that  are  to  be  preserved, 
tool-house,  by  which  the  smoke  may  be  carried  If  there  are  no  shades  behind  these  wings,  the 
off.  The  fire-place  may  be  contrived  at  one  end  walls  should  not  be  less  than  three  bricks  thick ; 
of  the  house,  and  the  door  at  which  the  fuel  is  and  the  back  part  having  sloping  roofs,  which 
put  in,  as  also  the  ash-grate,  may  be  contrived  are  covered  vnth  tiles  or  slates,  should  be  lined 
to  open  into  the  tool-house,  and,  the  fuel  being  with  reeds,  &c.,  under  the  covering.  The  sloping 
laid  in  the  same  place,  the  whole  will  be  out  of  glasses  of  these  houses  should  be  made  to  slide 
sight  Bradley  advises,  that  the  front  of  green-  and  take  off,  so  that  they  may  be  drawn  down 
bouses,  in  the  colder  parts  of  England,  be  built  more  or  less  in  warm  weather  to  admit  air  ta 
in  a  sweep  or  semicircle,  so  that  one  part  or  other  the  plants ;  and  the  upright  glasses  in  front  may 
of  it  may  receive  the  sun's  rays  all  day.  The  use  be  so  contrived  as  that  every  other  may  open 
of  fires  must,  however,  be  very  spanng  in  this  as  doors  upon  hinges,  and  the  alternate  glasses* 
place ;  and  not  one  winter  in  three  ox  four  will  may  be  divided  into  two.  The  upper  part  of 
require  them  in  any  part ;  only  when  the  weather  each  should  be  so  contrived  as  to  be  drawn  down 
is  very  severe,  and  tne  fiost  cannot  well  be  kept  like  sashes,  so  that  either  of  them  may  be  used 
out  any  other  way,  this  expedient  may  save  a  to  admit  air,  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity  as  there 
whole  house  of  plants.  Witninside  of  the  win-  may  be  occasion.  As  to  the  management  of  the 
dows,  in  front  of  the  greenhouse,  there  should  be  plants,  Mortimer  recommends  opening  the 
good  strong  shutters,  made  with  hinges  to  fold  mould  about  them  from  time  to  time,  and  sprink* 
back  close  to  the  piers,  that  they  may  not  ob-  ling  a  little  fresh  mould  in  them,  and  a  little 
struct  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  back  part  of  the  warm  dung  on  that ;  as  also  to  water  them  when 
house  should  be  either  laid  over  with  stucco  or  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  and  curl,  and  not 
plastered  with  mortar,  and  whitewashed,  in  order  oftener,  which  would  make  Aem  fieule  and  be 
to  prevent  the  frosty  air  from  penetrating  through  sickly ;  and  to  take  off  such  leaves  as  wither  and 
the  walls.    When  the  greenhouse  is  wainscotted,  grow  dry. 

the  walls  should  be  postered  with  lime  and  hair  Green  Island,  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of 

behind  the  wainscot  to  keep  out  the  cold ;  and  North  America,   in  Prince  William's  Sound, 

the  wainscot,  as  well  as  the  ceiling,  and  every  about  twenty-four  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 

part  within  the  bouse,  should  be  painted  white,  surrounded  vdth  islets.     Long.  213^  T  £.,  lat. 

to  reflect  the  sun's  rays.    There  must  be  a  num-  60^  18'  N. 

ber  of  tressels  with  forms  of  wood  upon  them,  to  Green  Mountains,  a  range  of  mountains 
support  the  pots  of  plants;  the  tallest  to  be  extending  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  North  America, 
placed  hindmost,  the  lowest  within  four  feet  of  and  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  easterly 
the  windows;  and  the  rows  of  plants  should  rise  into  Connecticut  River,  from  those  which  flow 
gradually,  so  that  the  heads  of  the  second  row  westeriy  into  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George, 
should  be  entirely  above  the  first;  and  behind  and  Hudson^s  River.  The  land  generally  rises  to 
them  there  should  be  a  space  of  at  least  five  feet  its  height  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  distance 
for  the  convenience  of  watering  the  plants,  and  from  the  rivers.  The  growth  upon  these  moun- 
for  a  free  circulation  of  the  air.  The  wings  may  tains  is  hemlock,  pine,  spruce,  and  other  evei^ 
be  made  capable  of  a  greater  warmth  also  by  greens ;  hence  they  have  always  a  green  appear- 
more  flues,  and  may  be  made  to  contain  a  hot-  ance,  and  on  this  account  have  obtained  their 
bed  of  tanner's  bark,  for  raising  many  of  the  name.  In  some  parts  snow  lies  till  May,  and 
tender  plants,  natives  of  warm  climates.  Whilst  sometimes  till  June.  The  chain  extends  ibrough 
the  front  of  the  greenhouse  is  exactly  south,  one  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  terminates. 
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in  New  HaTen.     Kelliagton  Peak,  the  highest        GREENLAND,  an  extensive  ccutry  q£  the 

of  these  mountains,  it  about  3454  feet  above  the  Western  hemisphere,  haviug  the  Polar  Seas  of 

level  of  the  ocean.  some  unknown  regions,  for  its  northern  bomdaiy ; 

Green  River,  a  river  of  New  Brunswick,  the  Icy  Sea,  and  the  straight  which  sepwiles  a 

which  runs  into  the  St.  John.    Long.  67^  58'  W.,  from  Iceland,  on  the  east;  and  Baffin^  Baj  on 

lat.  47^  ao'  N. — ^Also  a  river  of  Canada,  which  the  west :  south,  and  south-east,  it  is  waaiied  Ij 

runs  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  115  miles  below  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    It  has  been  ooojeocured  to 

Quebec.  be  insular, — ^to  consist  of  a  duster  o£  islandi, 

GREENE  (Dr.  Maurice),  a  celebrated  musi-  &c.,  but  these  are  mere  sormises :   the  ooiy 

cal  composer.      He  was  brought  up    in   the  known  part  of  the  coast  is  Cape  Farewell,  and  a 

choir  of  Sl  Paul's,  and  was  afterwards  bound  portion  of  West  Greenland,  extending  to  abooi 

apprentice  to  Brind,  the  organist  of  that  ca-  76°  of  N.  lat.  The  eastern  coast  has  hten  totally 

thedral.      He  was  early  noticed  as  an  elegant  inaccessible  in  modem  times.    Hudson  saw  a 

organ  player  and  composer  for  the  church,  and  in  73".    In  1788  a  Danish  ship  is  said  to  have 

obtained  the  place  of  organist  of  St.  Dunstan  in  seen  this  coast  2"  SOT  £.  of  Cape  Farewell ;  aad 

the  West,  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  it  is  also  said  to  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  6m 

In  1717,  on  the  death  of  Daniel  Purcell,  he  was  the  mountains  of  Iceland,  in  lai.65".  The  Dotdt 

likewise  elected  organist  of  St.  Andrew's,  Hoi-  whalers,  it  appears,  used  formerly  to  visit  tha 

born ;  but  the  next  year,  his  master  Brind  dying,  coast,  between  the  lat  of  70**  and  76%  and  garv 

Greene  was  appointed  his  successor  by  the  dean  it   the  name  of  Galeharasques,  or   Hamkcn  i 

and  chapter  of  St  Paul's ;  upon  which  event,  he  Lund.    In  lat  70"  they  found  a  deep  indeoia- 

quitted  both  the  places  he  had  previously  oh-  tion  twenty-five  leagues  broad,  which  they  con^ 

tained.    In  1726,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Croft,  he  eluded  to  be  a  strait,  communicating  with  ths 

was  appointed  organist  and  composer  to  the  of  Davis,  from  meeting  the  same  species  of 

Chapel  Royal;  and  on  the  death  of  Eccles,  whales,someindividualsof  which  they 

1735,  master  of  his  majesty's  band.     In  1730  ally   took  with  the  harpoons   of   the 

he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music  at  Greenlanders  in  them. 
Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  public  music       The  knowledge  of  the  western  coast,  howmci; 

professor  in  the  same  university,  in  the  room  of  proves  that  no  strait  exists  between  Cape  Fare- 

Dr.  Tudway.    During  the  last  years  of  his  life  well  and  the  72^.    Des  Psges,  who  sappossd 

he  began  to  collect  ti^  services  and  anthems  of  himself  to  be  within  a  short  distance  of  tfaecoaet 

our  old  church  composers,  from  the  single  parts  of  Galehamsquts,  in  lat.  74**  20',  estimates  tt 

used  in  the  several  cathedrals  of  the  kingdom,  longitude  on  that  pamllel  at  15^  10^  W^  ni 

in  order  to  correct  and  publish  them  in  score;  a  says,  that  the  Dutch  placed  it  in  18^  14'»  oo  tkt 

plan  which  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish ;  but,  parallel  of  72°.    Combining  these  data  with  or 

oequeathing  his  papers  to  Dr.  Boyce,  it  was  reports  of  the  missionaries,  that  the  west  cxnst » 

afterwards  executed  m  a  very  splendid  and  an^  innabited  to  the  lat  of  76**,  we  may  ntionalhf 

pie  manner.    Dr.  Greene  died  m  1755,  and  was  conclude  that  both  the  east  and  west  ooaAs  a- 

succeeded,  as  composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal  and  tend  to  this  parallel. 

master  of  his  majesty's  band,  by  his  pupil  Dr.        Greenland,  according  to  the  Cbronides  was 

Boyce.  discovered  in  982.   The  fiivorable  aocaant  gnts 

Greene,  a  county  of  the  state  of  New  York,  of  it  by  the  first  visitors  caused  the  loebiideD 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson.  It  was  erected  and  Norwegians  to  send  a  colony  hither  in  906l 
from  Albany  county  in  1801,  and  is  bounded  on  In  1000  these  colonists  were  converted  toCbns- 
the  north  by  Schoharie  and  Albany  counties,  tianity;  and  until  1418  they  had  a  r^pakur  sec- 
east  by  the  Hudson,  south  by  Ulster  county,  and  cession  of  bishops  from  Denmark.  'Ae  cokm 
on  the  west  by  Delaware  county.  Its  form  is  was  divided  into  two  cantons,  named  East  sod 
irregular,  but  the  area  is  estimated  to  be  equal  West ;  in  the  former  were  Uie  two  towm  of 
to  508  square  miles.  Population  in  1816, 19,566.  Garda  and  Hrattalid,  twelve  chmches,  end  tw 
The  chief  town  is  Catskill.  convents ;  and  w  the  latter  four  churcfaes,  aw 

Greene,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in  100  (arms  in  cultivation.    The  plague^  wkich« 

East  Tennessee.    Greenville  is  the  chief  town,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenlh  ccbSbiv. 

Population  9713.  ravaged  all  Europe,  and  depopulated  the  hora 

GREEN  EVILLE,   a    town  of  the  state  of  in  particular,  carried  off  the  majori^  or  the  m- 

Tennessee,  in  Greene  county,  situated  on  Nola-  habitants  of  Greenland ;  and  in  1418 

chucky  river,  seventy-five  miles  east  of  Knoxville.  known  fleet  arrived,  and,  attacking  the 

GREENFIELD,  a  post  town,  the  capital  of  colonists,  destroyed  every  thing  by  fire  and 

Franklin  county,, Massachusetts,  North  America,  The  division  of  the  ancient  Sosndittaviaii  eoloei 

on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut ;  twenhr  in  Greenland  into  East  and  West  baa  given  ner 

miles  south  of  Brattleborough ;  twenty-one  north  to  a  great  geographical  error.  It  being  coooeivK 

of  Northampton ;  nine^-five  W.  N.  W.  of  Bos-  that  the  eastern  canton  occupied  the  coast  opp^ 

ton  ;  406  west    It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  site  to  Iceland,  while  it  issatisftiCtorily  proved  b« 

fertile  tract  of  country,  and  contains  a  court-  the  routes  of  the  voyagers  from  Norway  and  Icr» 

house,  a  jail,  a  printing-office,  a  cotton  manufac-  land  that  this  canton  occupied  the  moe 

tory,  an  oil-mill,  and  three  religious  societies,  part  of  the  west  coast;  and,  indeed,  it  i»  I 

two  congregational,  and  one  episcopal.    It  is  that,  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer,  a  bnllisBt 

situated  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  dure  justifies  the  name  of  GieenlaDd  pvcfi  i» 

.river;  is  very  pleasant,  handsomely  built,  and  this  countiy  by  the  Icelanders.     The  sairs  ^ 

flonrishine,   ana    has    considerable  trade.      A  the  two  ancient  colonies  have  been  disowqte 

weekly  newspaper  is  published  here.  by  the  missionaries,  who  have  Ibund  the  niifts  d 
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.seren  dnucbes  on  the  loutb-weit  coast,  and,  wood,  brought  to  the  shores  by  the  currents.  The 

after  passing  a  space  without  any  such  vestiges,  sea-water  deposited  in  the  crerices  of  the  rocks 

they  are  again  met  with  a  little  to  the  north  of  is  formed  into  salt  by  natural  eraporatton.    The 

Cape  Desolation.  quadrupeds  are  white  bears,  white  and  gray  foxes. 

From  the  year  1418  to  1576  Greenland  seems  white  bares^  wolves,  and  dogs,  used  by  the  na^ 

to  have   vanished  ftom   observation.     In  the  tives  to  draw  their  sledges,  as  well  as  occasionally 

latter  vear  its  south  extremity  was  visited  bv  for  food ;  lein-deer  are  also  tolerably  plentiful, 

Frobisher»  who  named  it  West  Friexeland ;  ami,  but  the  Greenlanders  do  not  take  the  pains  to 

having  picked  up  some  black   stones  which  domesticate  them. 

proved  to  be  the  maxcasite  of  gold,  Elizabeth        The  Greenlanders  are  evidently  the  same  race 

gave  the  country  the  name  of  Meta  Incognita  as  the  Esquimaux  of  the  neighbouring  continent 

(unknown  limit),  and  determined  on  forming  a  Their   number  is  very  inconsiderable,  being 

colony  here,  for  which  purpose  Frobisher  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  small-pox  introduced 

sent  out  on  his  third  voyage,  but  the  loss  of  the  from  Copenhagen  in  1772.    The  missionaries 

ships,  with  the  materials  for  building,  frustrated  calculate  under  1000  the  fixed  Greenlanders  in 

this  plan;  and  Greenland  was  again  neglected  their  establishments,  and  Crantz  estimates  the 

until  1720,  when  Egede,  a  Dane,  inspired  by  wandering  tribes  at  7000  souls.    In  180A  the 

leli^ous  zeal,  determined  to  visit  it,  and  seek  Europeans  were  6000. 

for  the  remains  of  the  ancient  colonies.  Being  Greenland  is  politically  divided  into  two  in- 
followed  by  other  missionaries,  with  their  (ami-  spectorships,  named  Horn  and  South,  separated 
lies,  severad  establishments  were  formed  on  the  by  the  strait  of  Romelpoot,  in  lat.  68^.  In  the 
west  coast,  and  many  of  the  Pagan  natives  con-  southern  inspectorship  are  seven  establishments 
verted.  In  1765  the  Moravian  brethren  began  of  the  missionaries  and  three  of  Moravians,  viz. 
to  form  settlements  on  the  same  coast.  Julian's  Harbour,  61^ ;  Frederick's  Harbour, 

Greenland  forms  an  assemblage  of  rockv  62^  30';  Fiskenhoset,  63^  SO';  Good  Haven  64^ 
mountains,  whose  summits  are  crowned  with  10';Sukertoppen  65^40"  ;Kigurtursok,  and  Hol- 
etemal  snow  and  ice.  The  most  elevated  on  the  steinborg,  67^  lO'.  The  Moravian  are  New  Hem- 
west  coast  rises  in  three  peaks,  called  Deer's  haut,  near  Good  Haven,  Lechtenfels,  63^,  and 
Horns,  that  are  seen  forty  leagues.  The  moun-  Lichtenau,  five  leagues  north-east  of  Cape  Fare- 
taina  are  composed  of  granite,  argilkceous  stone,  well . 

and  a  colored  stone,  of  which  the  natives  make        In  the  northern  inspectorship  the  miseion- 

their  lamps,  boilers,  and  other  utensils.     The  aries'  establishments  are  eleven ;  one  on  each  of 

fligns  of  metals  have  been  observed,  and  asbestos  the  blands  of  Prince  Royal  and  Crown  Prince, 

is  met  with  in  the  mountains.    A  new  mineral  Egedesminde,  68^  20* ;  Jacob's  Haven,  68^  40' ; 

named  cryolite  has  also  been  found  here.  Christian's  Haven  68^  50' ;  Claus  Haven,  Good 

The  summer,  towards  the  south,  commences  Haven  69^  10',  in  the  isle  of  Disco ;  Fortune 

at  the  end  of  May,  and  lasts  till  the  beginning  Bay,  eight  miles  farther  north,  Rutter's  Bank, 

of  September.    This  season  would  be  agreeable  70^  lOT ;  Umauak,  71° ;  Uppemavik,  72°  30'. 
did  not  the  thick  fogs  obscure  the  atmosphere        The  Greenlanders  are  a  migratory  people,  and 

and  weaken  the  power  of  the  sun.    At  the  ap-  often  transfer  their  abodes,  in  the  winter  season, 

proach  of  winter  storms  are  often  violent,  but  from  one  place  to  another.    They  build  their 

during  the  greatest  cold,  which  is  in  February  houses  generally  at  the  mouths  of  friths,  or  on  the 

and  March,  it  is  usually  calm.    Thunder  and  shores  of  small  islands.  The  following  is  a  list  of 

rain  are  uncommon.    The  Aurora  Borealis  is  places  inhabited  by  them  from  1810  to  1813, 

frequent  and  very  bright.    The  tides  in  the  bays  supplied  to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal 

are  said  to  rise  sometimes  eighteen  feet.    In  the  by  Sir  Charles  Giesecke  of  Dublin, 
isle  of  Onastok,  in  lat.  60°,  is  a  constant  boiling        I.  Jvliakas-baab  district — In  the  south  of 

apring.  Greenland,  that  is  in  60°,  or  the  most  southern 

The  soil  is  clay  mixed  with  sand.    To  the  district  of  Julianus-haab,  round  Cape  Farewell 

north  the  only  vegetation  is  mosses ;  but  to  the  are  inhabited : — 

south  are  found  small  juniper,  willows,  and        1.  Alluk  (that  is  the  soles),  two  small  islanda 

birches  two  or  three  yards  nigh,  together  with  presenting  the  shape  of  the  soles  of  the  foot, 
various   beny- bearing  bushes,   wild  angelica,        2.  Kippingajak,  an  island  to  the  south  of 

sorrel,  tansey,  rosemary,  scurvy-grass,  and  other  Alluk. 

antiscorbutic  plants,  and  some  grasses.    On  the        3.  Pysursoak,  a  small  bay  to  die '  north  of 

south  the  missionaries  have  endeavoured  to  raise  Staatenhuck. 

wheat,  but  the  plant,  after  forming  a  stalk  of        4.  Nettingiak,  on  the  continent,  eastward  from 

some  height,  always  dries  up  and  dies :  they  Cape  Farewell. 

have,  however,  succeeded  better  with  cabbages,        5.  Nennortelik  (that  is  Bear-land),  an  island 

turnips,  and  radishes.  eastward  from  Cape  Farewell. 

The  coasts  are  indented  with  gulfs,  filled  with        6.  Tessermint,  a  large  frith  to  the  north  of 

islands,  and  well  stocked  with  fish,  particularly  Cape  Farewell,  formeiiy  inhabited  by  the  old 

cod,  hsdlibut^  and  herrings.     The  rocks  are  the  Norwegians.     At  the  mouth  of  this  frith  there 

resorts  of  several  species  dT  seals,  and  of  innumer-  are  several  Greenland  houses,  sixty-four  miles 

able  aquatic  birds,  amongst  which  is  the  eider  south  ftom  the  colony  of  Julianas-haab,  in  60°. 
duck.    The  rivers  are  in  general  small,  and  as        7.  Rognamint,  to  the  south  of  Julianas-haab^ 

well  as  the  springs  freeze  in  winter,  and  many  on  the  continent. 

of  them  dry  up  in  summer.    Thev  afford  salmon        8.  Innersutalik,  an  island  forty  miles  soutk- 

•ad  Cray  fish.    The  principal  fuel  is  the  drift  ward  ftom  Julianas-haab. 
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9.  Agluttsoeky  on  the  continent,  thirty  miles  the  colony.    The  population  of  diis  district  ii 

southwaxd  from  the  colony.  304 ;  viz.  143  males  and  161  femalei. 

1(X  Sardlok,  an  island  sixteen  miles  southward        VI.  Hoisteinsbueg  District  is  the  hit  in 

from  the  colony.  South  Greenland. 

11.  Omenalik^  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  the  31.  The  district  of  Holsteinsbnig  begins  at 
colony.  66°  16^  and  ends  with  67®  45'.    The  natives, 

12.  Upemaviannik,  sixteen  miles  towards  the  being  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  have  all 
east  of  the  colony.  their  winter-nouses  round  the   colony.     Hie 

13.  Itiblik,.  twenty  miles  towards  the  east  of  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  is  196, 
the  colony.  Atthecolonyof  Julianas-haab,  only  viz.  eighty-seven  males  and  109  females.  Tlins 
natives  are  employed  in  the  service  of  the  trade,  the  whole  population  of  South  Greenland,  the 
who  live  in  Greenland  houses.  Between  61**  limits  of  which  are  fixed  to  the  Strom  Frith  in 
and  62''  are  inhabited.  68°,  comprehends  a  number  of  3583  souls. 

14.  Ikertongoak,  an  island  eight  miles  towards  North  Greenland  commences  in  lat  67^43*, 
the  west,  at  the  mouth  of  the  frith  called  Kakor-  and  comprehends  the  following  districts : 

*''l5.Narksak,inthevicinity  of  the  continental  *\^^"''*^  ^^^""^.^  .o^.  .oo 
.      \_^  \r^x        !li:     _j  4-^   -u  ^•"Y'*"'"***        tendmg  from    .        .        .  67°  43^  to  68® 

ice,  twenty  mil«  northwarf  from  <^  colouy.  ,   ChrisUanshaab  district. 

16.  Knmataluitwnilt,  an  uland  forty  miles  3  jacobshavn  district  . 

noithwaid  ftom  Julianas-haab.  ^   Rittenbenks  district 

y«S^^!?*™'f'"*H''**'j^v*'j5'i?!f  5!  Omenaks  district     '. 

miles  from  the  colony.    Here  ends  the  district  g   UDemaviks  district 
called  Julianas-haab.    It  is  inhabited  by  1762  ^ 

natives,  viz.  754  males  and  1008  females.  The  population  of  North  Greenland  is  not  en- 

II.  (18.)  Fredebicks-ha4B  district  extends  tirely  ascertained,  but  it  does  not  exceed  the 
from  the  Nunarsoi  Island  to  the  Ice-blink,  about  number  of  3000  souls.  The  country  from  67°  to 
20*  to  the  north  of  Fredericks-haab.  Of  the  69°  is  uninhabited.  The  first  district  of  Noith 
southern  part  of  the  district  are  inhabited : —  Greenland  is  that  of  the  colony  Egedes-minde. 

19.  Tomgarsuk,  an  island  thirty-two  miles  to  The  natives  belongingto  this  and  Sie  other  dis* 
the  south  of  the  colony.  tricts  situated  round  Disko-Bay,  or  Fish-Baf, 

20.  Kangarsuk,  a  cape  of  the  continent  of  have  their  houses  at  the  colonies,  for  the  sake  o( 
Greenland.  the  whale-fishery.    The  Greenlanders  of Omenak 

21.  Narksalik,  twenty-eight  miles  southward  district  are  the  only  natives  of  the  whole  coast 
from  the  colony :  and,  who  live  during  winter  in  the  interior  of  that  ex- 

22.  Sioramint,  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  the  tensive  frith,  having  their  supply  in  catdiing  the 
colony.  The  population  of  this  district  compre-  seals,  by  means  of  nets  whidi  are  set  under  the 
hends  552  natives,  viz  234  males  and  318  fe»  ice. 

males.  The  most  northern  district  b  that  of  Upenavik ; 

III.  FiSKER-NJKR  District  cxtcuds  from  62°  it  begins  at  72°,  and  reaches  to  the  remotest 
52'  to  63°  30*.  north ;  but  it  is  only  inhabited  to  the  73°.  Sooth- 

23.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  Fiskemar  wards  from  Upemavik  is  situated  Kangersoietsiak, 
have  their  houses  at  the  settlement  of  the  Mo-  an  island  inhabited  by  natives.  At  Upemarik 
ravian  Brethren,  called  Lichtenield.  llieir  four  or  five  Greenland  fiimilies  have  their  abode, 
number  is  280,  viz.  112  males  and  168  females.  At  Tessiursak,  an  island  in  74°  15',  eighty  miles 

IV.  GoDT-H4AB.  The  district  of  the  colony  northward  from  Upemavik,  one  fiunily  termi- 
Godt-haab  begins  at  63°  30',  and  reaches  to  64°  nates  the  population  of  this  foriom  country. 
52'.    The  following  places  are  inhabited : —  GREENOCK,  a  town  in  the  lower  vrard  of 

24.  Karitet,  eight  miles  southward  from  the  Renfrewshire,  and  the  principal  sea-port  of 
colony.  Scotland,  is  situated  in  long.  0°  18'  58'  W.,  iat 

25.  New-Sterm-Hut,  a  Moravian  settlement,  55°  57'  2'  N.  Seated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
situated  between  the  frilbsofAmeraglik  and  Baals  Frith  of  Clyde;  it  has  in  front  a  poble  bey, 
River.  anciently  csdled  the  bay  of  St  Lawrence,  the- 

26.  Godt-haab,  the  Danish  colony  in  Baals  river  expanding  here  to  the  breadth  of  more  than 
River,  and  five  miles.   The  advance  of  Greenock  to  its  pie- 

27.  Sarlok,  to  the  north-east  of  Baals  River,  sent  commercial  importance,  from  an  obscure 
— ^The  population  of  this  district  amounts  to  489  fishing  village,  has  been  steadily  progressive,  yet 
natives,  viz.  186  belonging  to  the  Danish  mission  rapid.  In  1757,  at  which  period  the  popukitioa 
and  303  belonging  to  the  Moravian  mission.  The  was  under  4000,  it  was  erected  into  a  burgh  of 
former  consists  of  eighty-one  males  and  105  barony  by  Sir  John  Schaw^  who  at  the  same 
females,  the  latter  of  123  males  and  180  females,  time  conferred  upon  the  feuars  and  burgesses 

V.  SuKKER-TOP.  The  district  of  Sukker-top  the  power  of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  a 
(sugar  loaf)  begins  at  64°  52'  and  ends  at  66°  17'.  privilege  rarely  possessed  in  Scotland. 

In  Uiis  district  the  following  places  are  inhabited       Though  a  modem  town,  Greeniick  is  vne^ 

by  natives.   Towards  the  south  of  the  colony :—  larly  built,  and  the  streets  in  the  lower  part  of  it 

28.  Nappasok,  an  island  situated  forty  miles  very  narrow.  The  principal  line,  however,  which 
southward  from  Uie  colony.  extends  about  a  mile  from  east  to  west,  is 

29.  The  colony  Sukker-top  itself,  called  Ma-  tolerably  spacious  and  well-built,  and  at  the 
netsok  by  the  natives ;  and  west  end  of  the  town  the  streets  are  judidooslf 

30.  Akpamiut,  sixteen  miles  northward  from  laid  out,  and  the  houses  handsome.    Near  the 
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eastern  extremity  is  a  square,  containing  a  spa-  ship-caq)enters.    It  was  frum  this  port  that  the 

cious  parish  church,  with  a  spire  146  feet  in  first  vessels  which  navigated  the  open  sea  be- 

height.     In  the  same  square  is  an  elegant  read-  tween  Holyhead  and  Dublin  were  fitted  out,  and 

ing  room,  and  still  further  eastward  are  placed  subsequently  those  which  run  between  the  Clyde 

the  &Echange  Buildings,  containing  another  pub-  and  Mersey ;  and,  at  a  more  recent  date,  the 

lie  reading  room,  assembly  rooms,  &c. ;  and  on  laigest  and  most  splendidly  equipped  steam- 

the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  Tontine,  an  vessel  in  the  world,  the  United  Kingdom,  was 

extensive  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  tra-  built  and  finished  here,  at  an  expense  little  short 

Tellers.  of  £40,000. 

In  1826  James  Watt,  Esq.,  of  Soho,  son  of  the  In  1827,  beside  those  steam-packets,  many  of 
celebrated  improTer  of  tiie  steam-engine,  to  them  of  large  dimensions  and  power,  which 
whom  Greenock  bad  the  distinguished  honor  of  conveyed  goods  and  passengers,  or  the  latter 
giving  birdi,  bestowed  a  sum  of  £2000,  to  be  ex-  exclusively,  to  and  from  this  port  and  Liverpool, 
pended  in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  hall  for  a  Dublin,  Belfast,  Deny,  ana  the  Western  and 
public  library,  the  site  of  which  was  judiciously  Northern  Highlands,  a  number  plied  within  the 
laid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  public  buildings  just  range  of  Greenock  and  Glasgow  only,  making 
mentioned ;  and  m  this  edifice  is  to  be  placed  a  an  aggregate  number  of  about  sixty  vessels  of 
fulUlength  marble  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  Watt,  this  description  alone.  By  this  means  an  incal- 
from  the  chisel  of  Chantry.  In  1817-18  an  ex-  culable  number  of  persons  are  annually  con- 
tensive  edifice  was  erected  by  government,  at  an  veyed  in  every  direction ;  and  places  previous  to 
expense  of  £33,000,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  introduction  of  steam-vessels  deemed  remote, 
the  customs  and  excise  departments :  it  is  finely  and  comparatively  inaccessible,  are  now  brought 
placed,  close  upon  the  river,  and  being  a  hand-  into  communication  by  a  voyage  of  a  few  hours, 
some  structure,  with  a  spacious  ^nt,  and  with  ease,  safety,  and  certainty, 
elegant  portico,  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order,  is  a  In  local  manufactures  Greenock  has  not  held 
venr  attractive  object  in  approaching  the  harbour,  so  prominent  a  rank  as  in  commerce;  still  it 

The  chief  foreign  trade  of  Greenock  is  carried  contains  many  works  on  a  respectable  scale  of 
on  with  the  West  Indies,  North  and  South  magnitude.  Its  sugar  refineries,  five  in  number, 
America,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Mediterranean,  in  all  of  which  the  process  is  carried  on  by 
The  principal  imports  are  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  steam,  are  extensively  employed;  it  possesses 
cotton,  timoer,  ashes,  grain,  &c.  An  extensive  two  large  works  for  the  manu&cture  of  steam- 
coasting  trade  is  also  carried  on ;  much  of  the  engines,  and  other  machinery ;  a  flint-glass 
agncultural  produce  of  Ireland  is  brought  hither,  work,  the  products  of  which  are  much  esteemed ; 
and  the  hernng  fishery,  originally  its  only  trade,  a  bottle-work,  breweries,  distilleries,  a  pottery, 
is  still  an  important  branch;  the  number  of  rope-works,  chain  cable,  and  duels  manufac- 
barrels  cured  in  the  ten  years  preceding  the  5th  tories.  Hatp-ittaking  is  also  pretty  extensively 
of  April,  1826,  according  to  toe  official  reports,  carried  on ;  and,  to  the  enterprise  of  two  gentle- 
giving  an  average  of  18,608  barrels  annually.  men  in  this  place,  the  British  public  are  indebted 

In  the  vear  1825  the  duties  of  customs  col-  for  the  manu&Cture  of  straw-plat,  in  imitation 
lected  at  this  port  amounted  to  £414,447  2i.  7<f.,  of  that  imported  from  and  known  by  the  name  of 
and,  notwithstanding  the  commercial  depression  Leghorn,  which  they  in  a  short  period  brought 
of  the  following  year,  the  sum  of  £395,774  2s.  Sd.  to  so*  mucb  perfection  as  to  rival  in  every  re- 
was  collected  in  that  which  terminated  on  the  spect  the  foreign  commodity.  But  in  1825,  a 
5th  of  January,  1827.  From  the  5tb  of  Janu-  period  in  which  so  many  absurd  projects, 
ary,  1826,  till  the  period  just  mentioned,  54,037  amongst  some  of  unquestionable  utili^,  round 
tons  of  British  shipping  cleared  inwards  at  this  ready  patrons,  a  scheme  was  first  set  in  motion, 
port,  and  2380  Foreign  ditto;  58,519  tons  Bri-  of  a  novel  description  certainly,  but  calculated 
tish,  outwards,  and  2260  foreign  ditto ;  39,299  at  no  distant  day  to  render  Greenock  as  con- 
tons  of  shipping  cleared  inwards,  and  71,031  spicuous  in  a  manufjaictaring  as  a  commercial 
outwards,,  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  registered  point  of  view.  It  was  shortly  this :  to  take  the 
shipping  of  theport,  at  this  date,  amounted  to  advantage  of  the  natural  facilities  which  were 
26,534  tons.  The  haibonrs,  which  have  been  present^  by  a  chain  of  hills  that  extend  several 
enlaiigred  from  time  to  time,  are  spacious  and  miles  to  the  westward  of  Greenock,  and  by  means 
commodious,  and  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  of  these  to  lead  a  considerable  stream,  known 
great  burden.  There  are  two  graving-docks,  by  the  name  of  the  Shaw's  Water,  along  a  high 
one  of  them  very  extensive,  constructed  at  an  level  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  from 
expense  of  £30,000 ;  and,  upon  the  whole  works  the  heights  behind,  which  it  might  descend  in 
for  the  accommodation,  of  shipping,  upwards  of  successive,  falls,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
jCI 20,000  have  been  expended.  The  revenues  of  machinery  employed  in  the  various  manufactures^ 
the  town  and  harbours  exceed  £10,000  annually,  by  a  less  expensive  agent  than  steam.  A  joint 
llie  business  of  ship-carpentry  is  extensively  stock  company  was  accordingly  formed,  and  in- 
carried  on  here,  there  being  four  building-yards,  corporated  by  act  of  parliament  with  a  capital 
-which  employ  a  great  number  of  men,  and  annu-  of  £30,000,  and  the  execution  of  the  plan  con- 
ally  launch  some  of  the  finest  vessels  of  which  fided  in  Mr.  Robert  Thom,  of  the  Kotliesay 
the  mercantile  marine  can  boast.  Since  1812,  cotton  works,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  inven- 
^prhen  on  the  Clyde  the  first  successful  experi-  tor  of  artificial  water-power,  having  successfully 
nient  was  made  of  applying  steam  to  the  pur-  carried  into  practice  the  same  plan,  though  on  a 
poses  of  navigation,  tne  building  of  steam-boats  smaller  scale,  at  Rothesay. 
has  given  no  inconsiderable  employment  to  the       The  necessary  w^orks  were  commenced,  by 
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embanking  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Tidley  charitable  institution*  in  the  town.    There  in 

through  which  the  Shaw's  Water  flowed,  to  the  two  local  banking  companies,  both  of  which 

height  of  fifty-six  feet,  by  which  a  reservoir  Jssue  notes,  but  no  branch  establishments  in 

covering  315  acres  of  groupd,  and  capable  of  town.    A  newspaper  is  published  in  it  twice  a 

oontainipg  250,000,000  cubical   feet  of  water,  week.    Fairs  are  neld  twice  a  year,  in  July  aod 

was  formed.    Less  reservoirs  were  also  made,  November.    It  is  distant  from  Glasgow  about 

increasing  the  quantity  to  300,000,000,  and  the  23  miles  west :  sends  one  member  to  ParliamcDt. 

whole  was  computed  to  be  adequate  to  the  GR££N  VILLE,  a  post  town  of  North  Caro- 

entire  consumption,  for  four  months,  of  a  stream  lina,  the  capital  of  Pitt  country ;  twenty-three 

whose  power  should  be  equal  to  that  of  100  miles  from  Washington,  fifty-three  south  west  oC 

horses ;  for  other  four  months  of  the  year  the  Edenton,   444  of  Philadelphia,     iong  2°  19' 

current  natural  supply  was  calculated  to  meet  W.  of  that  city,  lat.  35^  35  N. 

the  demand;  and  the    floods    of   the  winter  GREENWICH,  a   Borough  town  of  Kent, 

months  were  estimated  not  merely  to  do  so,  but  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 

likewise  to  replenish  the  exhausted  reservoirs,  five  miles  east  of  London.    It  had  formerly  a 

In  the  execution,  this  leading  part  of  the  plan  royal  palace,  built  by  Humphry  duke  of  Glon- 

E roved  eminently  successful,  the  supply  of  water  cester,  enlarged  by  Henry  VII.  and  completed 
eing  most  abundant  From  the  reservoir  the  by  Henry  VIII.  The  latter  often  chose  this 
aqueduct  was  formed  by  cutting  an  embankment  town  for  his  place  of  residence ;  as  did  also  the 
along  the  chain  of  hills  alieady  noticed :  inclu-  (|ueens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  who  were  both  bom 
ding  the  numerous  curvatures,  it  measures  nearly  in  it.  Duke  Humphry  began  a  tower  on  the  top 
seven  miles  in  length,  and  where  it  first  branches  of  the  steep  hill  in  the  park  which  was  finished 
ofi"  into  two  distinct  streams,  each  possessing  a  by  Henry  VII.  but  afterwards  demolished,  and 
moving  power  of  fifty  horses,  with  a  thirty  reet  a  loyal  observatory  erected  in  its  place  by  Charles 
fiUl,  it  holds  an  elevation  of  51 2|  feet  above  the  II.  mmished  with  mathematical  instruments  ibr 
level  of  the  Clyde.  Thus  a  power  is  supplied,  astronomical  observations,  and  a  deep  dry  wdl 
which,  by  successively  acting  on  machinery  for  observing  the  stars  in  the  day-tune.  The 
placed  at  given  distances,  yields  an  equivalent  palace  having  fallen  into  decay,  king  Charles  IL 
to  the  power  of  8234  horses,  working  eiaht  hours  pulled  it  down  and  began  another,  of  which  he 
per  diem  ;  and  as  the  value  of  a  horsed  power,  lived  to  see  the  first  wing  magnificently  finished. 
where  steam  is  employed,  is  estimated  at  £30  But  king  William  III.  in  1694,  granted  it,  with 
per  annum,  these  works  in  their  present  state  nine  acres  of  ground,  to  be  converted  into  a  royal 
give  an  equivalent  power  of  tne  value  of  hospital  for  old  and  disabled  seamen,  the  widows 
£l  17,930  yearly ;  yet  the  entire  undertaking  did  and  children  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
not  cost  more  than  £20,000,  and  at  an  incon-  service,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  navigation 
siderable  expense  this  prodigious  power  is  The  wing,  which  cost  king  Charles  £35,000,  a 
capable  of  being  doubled  in  amount.  Many  now  the  first  wing  of  the  hospital  towards  London, 
ingenious  yet  simple  contrivances  are  resorted  to  The  front  to  the  Thames  consists  of  two  ranges 
for  regulating  the  supply  of  water,  which  cannot  of  stone  buildings,  with  the  ranger's  house  in  the 
be  here  pointed  out :  they  are  all  self-acting,  and  centre  of  the  area,  but  detached  from  any  part  of 
contrived  to  work  with  admirable  precision,  the  hospital.  These  buildings  correspond  with 
This  novel  undertaking  was  completea  early  in  each  other,  and  have  their  tops  crowned  with 
the  summer  of  1827.  But  for  the  convulsion  of  strong  balustrades.  The  buildings  which  fiicetbc 
1826  in  the  mercantile  world,  the  means  thus  area  correspond  with  them,  though  in  a  finer  aod 
afforded  of  obtaining  a  moving  power,  which  is  more  elegant  style ;  and  have  domes  at  their  ends, 
let  by  the  Shaw's  Water  Company  at  about  one-  which  are  120  feet  high,  supported  on  couoled 
eighUi  the  expense  of  that  derived  from  steam,  columns.  Under  one  of  these  is  the  hall,  wnidt 
would  have  induced  many  manufactories  to  be  is  finely  painted  by  Sir  James  Thomlully  aod 
set  down  here;  ^nd  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  contains  many  royal  portraits;  and  under  the 
in  a  few  years  this  will  be  the  case.  Grain-mills  other  the  chapel.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  hospital 
have  already  been  erected  on  one  of  the  sites,  on  the  2d  of  January  1779,  and  totally  consumed 
and  several  manufactories  new  to  the  district,  the  dome  at  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  build- 
but  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  eligible  by  the  pos-  ing,  with  the  chapel,  which  was  the  most  elegaat 
session  of  this  economical  power,  and  the  prox-  in  the  world,  the  great  dining-hall,  and  eight 
imity  of  an  extensive  shipping  port,  will  be  wards,  containing  the  lodgings  of  nearly  600  peo- 
successively  established.  Nor  can  there  be  any  sioners.  The  dome  was  rebuilt  about  1786.  On 
question,  that,  where  similar  local  facilities  can  the  sides  of  the  gate  which  opens  to  these  build' 
be  found,  the  plans  of  Mr.  Thorn  will  be  speedily  ings  from  the  park,  are  placea  a  large  terrestrial 
embraced,  as  their  importance  and  successful  and  celestial  globe,  in  which  the  stars  are  gilt; 
operation  become  known,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  and  in  the  centre  of  the  area  is  a  statue  of  Geoije 
far  more  expensive  agency  of  steam.  The  popu-  II.  About  3000  old  disabled  seamen  are  nais- 
lation  of  Greenock,  by  the  census  taken  in  1811,  tained  in  this  hospital.  Besides  private  bene 
was  then  19,042 ;  in  1821,  22,594 ;  and  in  factions,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £60,000  the 
1832  was  calculated  at  25,571  souls.  The  British  parliament,  in  1732,  settled  upon  it  Ae 
town  is  divided  into  three  parishes ;  and  besides  earl  of  Derwentwater*s  estate,  to  the  value  of 
three  established  churches,  and  two  chapels  of  £6000  per  annum.  As  well  as  the  seamen  and 
ease,  possesses  dissenting  chapels  of  various  widows  above  mentioned,  about  100  boySy  the 
denominations ;  an  episcopal,  and  a  Roman  sons  of  seamen,  are  bred  up  for  the  aervioe  of  the 
Catholic  chapel.    There  are  several  excellent  royal  navy ;  but  there  are  no  out-pensionen  •* 
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at  Chdsea.    The  raurk  is  well  stocked  with  deer,  GREET,  v.  a.  &  v.  n.  )    Sax.  jpetan ;  Belg 

and  affords  as  mucli  variety,  in  proportion  to  its  GbefVer,  n.  i.              ygreetan;  Lat.  g-*a/or 

size,  as  any  in  the  kingdom ;  but  the  views  from  Gree'ting,  n.  s.           J  To  address  m    any 

the  observatoiy  and  the  one-tree  hill  are  beautiful  manner,  but  especially  with  kindness,  compli- 

beyond   imagination,    particularly  the'  former,  ments,  or  congratulations ;  to  meet. 

The  projection  of  these  hills  is  so  bold,  that  one  when  AlU  saw  Us  wif.  fairo  he  hir«  yrette ; 

does  not  look  down  upon  a   gradually  falling  And  wept,  that  it  wot  roathe  for  to  tee  ; 

slope  or  flat  enclosures,  but  at  once  upon  the  For  at  the  finte  look  he  on  hire  eette, 

tops  of  branching  trees,  which  grow  in  knots  and  He  knew  wel  veraily  that  it  woe  she. 

clumps  out  of  deep   hollows  and  dells.    The  Chauotr,  The  Man  of  Lawet  TaU. 

cattle  which  feed  on  the  lawns,  which  appear  in  His  lady,  seeing  all  that  channel  from  far, 

breaks  among  them,  seem  moving  in  a  region  of  Approachi  in  haste  to  greet  his  victorie.    ^^eiwer. 

fairy-land.    This  is  Uie  foreground  of  the  land-  ^              }fy  °°*»^«  P*«*«'     , 

scape :  a  litUe  farther,  the  eye  falb  on  that  noble  You^«f#  with  present  grace,  and  gi«at  pi^icUon ; 

structure,  the  hospital  in  the  midst  of  an  amphi-  ^^  '"*'  y^**  *^^^  ^;  ^    .  ^^^'^  ^~*^' 

theatre  of  wood,  then  the  two  reaches  of  the  nver  j^^^  ^^^^       ^  Itwessfo*  yoor  officers  • 

make  that  beautifol  serpentine  which  forms  the  This  diamond  he  ^raeff  yoar  wife  witha*!. 

Isle  of  Dogs,  and  present  the  floating  treasures  By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess.             Id. 

of  the  Thames.     To  the  lefi  appears  a  fine  tract  Now  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  torn  to  thee, 

of  country  leading  to  the  capital,  which  there  And  mark  my  greeting  well  ;  for  what  I  speak, 

finishes  the  prospect.      The   parish   church  of  My  body  shall  make  good.            Jd,  Richard  11, 

Greenwich,  rebuilt  by  the  commissioners   for  1  from  him 

erecting  the  fifty  new  churches,  is  a  very  hand-  Give  you  all  greetinge,  that  a  king,  as  friend, 

some  structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Alphage,  arch-  ^^f  ■•nd  hU  brother.               /d.  Wmter^i  Tale. 

bishop  of  Canterbuiy,  who  is  said  to  have  been  •'^  **»"*'  ^**  "•y*^'  *^'  ^»**"*  «»"«•  ^  ^re^ 

slain  oy  the  Danes  in  1012,  on  the  spot  where  ^  ,  ^?^                        ...     , .        .  , 

the  church  uow  stands.    There  is  a  cofiege  at  the  -^  jJJ"^  "»"  '^  ""^           SwL^S' 

end  of  the  town,  fronting  the  Thames,  for  the  Y^j^,  ||n,|^               anoMpeare. 

maintenance    of   twenty    decayed    old    house-  Is  now  urged  on  yon. 

keepers,  twelve  out  of  Greenwich,  and  eight  We  will  ^ert  the  time.        Id.  King  Lear. 

alternately  chosen  from  Snottisham  and  Ca^de-  There  greet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  are  wont. 

Rising^  in   Norfolk.      This  is  called   the  duke  And  sleep  in  peace.                               Shahpeare. 

of   Norfolk's    college,   though  it  was   founded  I  think  if  men,  which  in  these  places  live, 

and  endowed  in  1613  by  Henry  earl  of  Nor-  Burst  look  in  themselves,  and  themselves  retrieve, 

thampton,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  brother,  and  by  They  would  like  strangers  ^e«<  themselves.     Donne. 

him  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Mercers'  Com-  .          ^^"^  ^**'  ^^^^^  ^•^ 

pany.    To  this  college  belongs  a  ohapel,  in  which  J^^  ^»  ^"^^  net,  high  towenng  to  descry 

5ie  earl's  body  is  laid  ;  which,  as  well  as  his  ^^  "^"*  •  approach,  and  greet  her  with  hi.  song. 

monument,  was  removed  hither  several  years  ago  Ones  had  the  early  matrons  run 

from  the  chapel  of  Dover  Castle.     The  pen-  Toyresrherof  a  lovely  son.                   id. 

sioners,  besides  meat,  dnnk,  and  lodgings,  are  The  sea's  our  own,  and  now  all  nations  greet, 

allowed  18fi{.  a  week,  with  a  govro  every  year,  With  bending  sails,  each  vessel  of  our  fleet.  WaUer. 

linen  once  in  two  years,  and  hats  once  in  four.  Thus  pale  they  meet,  their  eyes  with  fury  burn  .- 

In  1560  Mr.  Lambard,  author  of  the  Perambu-  None  greets;  for  none  the  greeting  will  return  ; 

lation   of   Kent,  also  built  an    hospital,    called  But  in  dumb  surliness,  each  armed  with  care. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  College,  said   to  be  the  first  His  foe  pmfest,  as  brother  of  the  wsr.          Drj/dcn. 

erected  by  an  English  Protestant.    There  are  '  ^°'****  8^***'^  8°' 

lilcewisc   two    charity    schools    in    thU    parish.  To  sfrert  my  Pallas  with  such  news  below.        Id. 

The  Thames  is  here  very  broad,  and  the  channel  ^  ^""^^  "^  ^''  ''f*,^"  ^^*^  .VT^i  ^^'V*^' 

deen  •  and  at  verv  high  tides  the  water  is  salt  ^'^  Greece  assembled  stemm  d  the  udes  to  Troy, 

deep ,  and  at  venr  nign  uoes  ine  water  is  salt.  ^^^       j     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  detested  shore. 

This  IS  the  chief  harbour  for  the  king  s  yachts,  q^,  ^      ^^appy '.  never  greeted  more.          Pope. 

A  market  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  was  msti-  ^^  ^n„.l  j^^  ^^e  redd'ning  shoou  to  greet, 

tuted  in  1737,  the  direction  and  profits  of  which  Or  see  the  stretching  branches  long  to  meet.          Id. 

belong  to  the  governors  of  the  hospital :   this  Thus  as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet, 

place  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  English  With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet — 

astronomers  reckon  tlieir  longitude  from  Greei>-  Thus  join  the  bands  from  mutual  wrong, 

wich.  And  fate  and  fury  drive  along.                 Byron. 

GaESNwicH,  a  post  town  of  Fairfield  county,  GREEZE,  n.  i.      Otherwise  written  greece. 

on  Long  Island  Sound,  in  the  south-west  comer  See  Greece,  or  Grieze,  or  Grice;  from  de- 

of  the  state;  fourteen  miles  W.  S.W.  of  Nor-  urees.     A  flight  of  steps;  a  step, 

walk,  forty-five  W.S.W.  of  New-Haven,  west  "  GRE'GAL,  ocj^'.       ?     Latgrex.    Belonging 

259.  Gregar'ious,  «§.    3 to    a    flock;    going    in 

Greenwich,    a   post  town   of  Washington  flock  or  herds  like  she.' p  tr  partridges, 

county,  New  York,  eight  miles  west  of  Salem,  No  birds  of  prey  are  gro  ariom. 

thirty-seven  north   of   Albany,   391    west.     It  Aoy  on  the  Creation. 

contains  two  houses  of  public  worship,  one  for  GREGORIAN  Calenoar,  that  which  shows 

congregationalists,  and   one   for    baptists ;    an  the  new  and  full  moon,  with  the  time  of  Easter 

academy,  a  distillery,  and  extensive  cotton  and  and  the  moveable  feasts  depending  thereon,  by 

iwooUen  manufactories.  means  of  epact«  disposed  tiirou^h  the  several 
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months  of  the  Gregorian  year.   See  Ckbokoijdoy        G recort  (Tlieodoie),  somamedTliaiifflitnrgaf 

and  Kalesdar.  oo  accoaot  of  his  mirades,  was  the  idiobr  of 

GaEcoRiAH  Sttls»  or  new  style,  ihe  style  Origen ;  and  was  elected  bishop  of  NeooEsua, 

now  used,  which  succeeded  the  Julian  Style,  in  his  biitb-plaoe,  about  A.  D.  340,  during  his  ab- 

firitain  in  1752.  sence.    He  assisted  at  the  council  of  Antioch 

Geecoriah  Year.    See  Chrorologt.  in  355,  against  PRulus  Samosatenns;  and  died 

GREGORIO  (St.),  an  island  in  the  morince  in  270.    He  had  the  satisbction  of  leaTing  only 

of  Quamaro,  three  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  seventeen  idolaters  in  his  diocese,  where  tliere 

broad.    The  natives  deal  chiefly  u  sheep,  of  were  but  serenteen  Christians  when  he  was  or- 

which  there  are  2500  on  the  island.  dained.    Of  his  works  there  are  still  extant,  A 

GREGORY,  the  name  of  fifteen  popes  of  Gratnlatory    Oration  to  Origen:  a  CaBooiol 

Rome.    See  Italy.    Of  these  we  shall  here  only  Epistle;  and  some  other  pieces, 
mention  three  of  the  most  eminent,  yiz.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa,  one  of  the  €ithen 

Gregory  L  sumamed  the  Great,  pope  of  of  the  churdi,  and  author  of  the  Nicene  creed, 

Rome,  was  bom  at  Rome,  of  a  patrician  omily,  was  bom  in  Cappadocia,  about  A.  D.  331.   He 

A.  D.  544.    He  discovered  such  abilities  in  the  was  chosen  buhop  of  Nyssa  in  372,  and  banished 

exercise  of  the  senatorial  employments,  that  the  by  the  emperor  Valens  for  adhering  to  the 

emperor  Justin  the  younger  appointed  him  pre-  council  of  Nice.    He  was  afterwards,  bomtm^ 

feet  of  Rome.     Pope  Pelagius  II.  sent  him  employed  by  the  bishops  in  several  importao! 

nuncio  to  Constantinople,  to  demand  succours  afiairs,  and  died  in  396.    He  vrrote,  Commen- 

against  the  Lombards.    When  he  thought  of  en-  taries  on  the  Scriptures ;  Sermons  on  the  Myste- 

joying  a  solitary  life  he  was  elected  pope  by  the  ries ;  Moral  Discourses ;  Dogmatical  Treatises; 

cleigy,  the  senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome,  A.  D.  Panegyrics  on  the  Saints;  Letters  on  Chord 

590.    Besides  his  learning  and  diligence  in  in-  Discipline ;  and  other  works.    His  style  is  ferf 

strocting  the  church,  both  by  writing  and  preach-  allegorical. 

ing,  he  by  his  talents  procured  the  acknowledg-        Gregory   (George    Florentius),    bishop  of 

ment  of  several  princes  of  his  temporal  as  well  Tours,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  bishops  and 

as  spiritual  right  over  their  kingdoms.      He  writers  of  the  sixth  century,  was  descended  from 

undertook  the  conversion  of  the  English,  and  a  noble  femily  in  Auveigne.    He  was  educated 

sent  over  some  monks  of  his  order,  under  the  by  bis  uncle  Gallus,  bbhop  of  Clermont;  and 

direction  of  Augustin  their  abbot.    With  respect  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  learning) 

to  ^e  chastitjr  of  churchmen,  he  was  very  rind ;  that  in  573  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Tours.    He 

and  he  likewise  exerted  himself  against  such  as  afterwards  went  to  Rome  to  visit  the  tombs  of 

were  found  guilty  of  calumny.    He,  however,  the  apostles,  where  he  contracted  a  frieodsfaip 

flattered  and  favored  the  emperor  Phocas,  while  with  Gregory  the  Great,  and  died  in  595.   He 

his  hands  were  vet  reeking  vrith  the  blood  of  was  extremely  credulous  with  regard  to  mincies. 

Mauritius,  and  of  his  three  children,  who  had  He  wrote,   1.  The  History  of  France;  2.  Tie 

been  butchered  in  his  sight.     He  is  accused  of  lives  of  the  Saints ;   and  other  works.    Hie 

destroying  the    noble    monuments  of  ancient  best  edition  is  that  published  by  F.  Rumait,  in 

Roman  magnificence,  that  those  who  visited  the  1699. 

city  might  not  attend  more  to  the  triumphal  Gregory,  sumamed  Nazianzen,  from  Vvm- 
arches  than  to  religion';  and  he  burnt  a  multitude  zum,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  his  hihe 
of  the  works  of  the  ancients,  among  which  were  was  bishop,  was  bom,  A.  D.  324,  at  AziaQzam> 
several  manuscripts  of  livy,  lest  the  attention  to  a  village  near  it,  and  was  one  of  the  most  illus- 
heathen  literature  should  supersede  the  monkish  trious  ornaments  of  the  Greek  church  in  the 
and  ecclesiastical  studies  of  Utie  age.  He  died  fourth  century.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Coo- 
in  605.  His  Dialogues,  principally  an  account  stantinople  in  379  ;  but  finding  his  election  coo* 
of  Roman  Catholic  miracles,  and  three  of  his  tested  by  Timotheus,  archbishop  of  Alexandria, 
Letters  to  Phocas,  are  extant.  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  dignity  about  382,  io 

Gregory  XHL  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  the  general  council  of  Constantinople.  Hiswoiis 

succeeded  Pius  V.  in  1572.    He  was  the  most  are  extant,  in  2  vols.,  printed  at  Paris  in  1609- 

deeply  versed  in  the  canon  and  civil  law  of  any  His  style  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  motf 

in  his  time.    He  ornamented  Rome  with  many  celebrated  orators  of  ancient  Greece, 
fine  buildings  and  several  fountains.    He  cor-       Gregory  (David),  F.R.S.,  Savilian  professor 

reeled  Gratian*s  Decretals,  and  wrote  learned  of  astronomy  at  Oxford.    He  was  bora  at  Aber* 

notes  on  them.     But  his  chief  merit  lies  in  his  deen  in  1661,  and  received  the  earlier  parts  of  his 

alteration  of  the  Kalendar,  which  was  efiected  education  in  that  city.  He  completed  his  studies 

under  his  orders  by  Lewis  Lilio,  a  Roman  phy-  at  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 

sician.    See  Chronology.    A  short  time  before  his  age,  was  elected  professor  of  madiematics  is 

he  died  he  received  ambassadors  from  Japan,  the  university  of  that  city;  and  published,  io  the 

acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  same  year,  ExercitatioGeometricade  Dimension 

He  died  in  1585,  aged  eighty-three.  Figuramm,  sire  Specimen  Metbodi  Generalis 

Gregory  XV.  was  also  a  native  of  Bologna,  Dimetiendi  Quasvis  Figuras,  Edinburgh ;  1664. 

and  descended  of  an  ancient  family.    His  name  4to.    He  saw  very  early  the  excellence  of  ^ 

was  Alexander  Ludovisio.    He  was  elected  pope  Newtonian  philosophy ;  and  had  the  men:  of 

in  1621,  and  vras  author  of  several  works,  par-  being  the  first  who  introduced  it  into  the  schooU 

ticularly  one  entitled  Epistola  ad  Regem  Persa-  by  his  public  lectures  at  Edinburgh.    *  He  bad/ 

rum,  Schah  Abbas ;  published  cum  notis  Hegal-  says  Mr.  Whiston, '  already  caused  several  of  h& 

sont,  in  1627,  8vo.  scholars  to  keep  acts,  as  we  call  tem,  «pof 
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reveial  branches  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy ;  moram  Astronomife  Problematon  Resolutionem 

whilst  we  at  Cambridge,  poor  wretches,   were  Exhibens;  London,  1663;    in  which  work  he 

ignominiously  studying  the  fictitious  hypothesis  first  published  an  account  of  an  invention  of  his 

of  the  Cartesians.'    in  1691,  on  the  report  of  own,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  modern 

Dr.  Bernard's  intention  of  resigning  the  Saviliao  discoveries,  viz.  the  reflecting  telescope.    This 

professorship  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  David  discovery  attracted  the  attention  of  the  mathe- 

Gregory  went  to  London ;  and  being  patronised  maticians,  who  were  soon  convinced  of  its  great 

by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  warmly  befriended  by  importance  to  the  sciences  of  optics  and  astror 

Mr.  Flamstead,  he  obtained  the  vacant  professor-  nomy.    The  manner  of  placing  the  two  specula 

ship,  for  which  Dr.  Halley  was  a  competitor,  upon  the  same  axis  appearing  to  Sir  Isaac  New- 

This  rivalship,  however,  instead  of  animosity,  laid  ton  to  be  attended   with  the   disadvantage  of 

the  foundation  of  friendship  between  these  emi-  losing  the  central  rays  of  the  larger  speculum, 

nent  men ;  and  Halley  soon  after  became  the  he  proposed  an  improvement  on  the  instrument, 

coUea^e  of  Gregory,  by  obtaining  the  professor-  by  giving  an  oblique  position  to  the  smaller 

ship  of  geometry  in  the  same  university.    Soon  speculum,  and  placing  the  eye-glass  in  the  side 

after  his  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  Gregory  had  of  the  tube.    But  the  Newtonian  construction 

been  elected  F.R.S. ;  and,  previously  to  his  elec-  of  that  instrument  has  been  long  abandoned  for 

tion   into  the  Savilian  professorship,  had   the  t}\e  original  or  Gregorian,  which  is  now  univer- 

degree  of  M.  D.  conferred  on  him  by  the  uni-  sally  employed  where  the  instrument  is  of  a 

versity  of  Oxford.    In  1693  he  published  in  the  moderate  size ;  though  Herschel  preferred  the 

Philosophical  Transactions  a  resolution  of  the  Newtonian  form  for  the  construction  of  those 

Florentine  problem  de  Testudine  Veliformi  qua-  immense  telescopes,  which  he  so  successfully 

dribili ;  and  he  continued  to  communicate  to  the  employed  in  observing  the  heavens.    The  uni- 

public,  from  time  to  time,  many  ingenious  mathe-  versity  of  Padua  being  then  in  high  reputation 

znatical  papers  by  the  same  channel.    In  1695  for  mathematical  studies,  James  Gregory  went 

he  printed  at  Oxford  Catoptrics  et  Dioptricse  thithersoonafterthe  publication  of  his  first  work; 

SphsericsB  Elementa ;  a  work  which  contains  the  and  fixing  his  residence  there  for  some  years,  he 

substance  of  some  of  his  public  lectures  at  published  in  1667  Vera  Circuli  et  Hyperboles 

£dinburgh.    This  valuable  treatise  was  repub-  auadratura :   in  which  he  propoimded  another 

lished  first  with  additions  by  Dr.  William  Brown,  discovery  of  his  own,  the  invention  of  an  in- 

with  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Jones  and  Dr.  finitely  converging  series  for  the  areas  of  the 

Desaguliers ;  and  afterwards  by  the  latter,  with  circle  and  hyperbole.    To  this  treatise,  when  re- 

«n  appendix  containing  an  account  of  the  Gre-  published  in  1668,  he  added  a  new  work,  entitled 

Srian  and  Newtonian  telescopes,  together  with  Geometris  pars  universalis,  inserviens  quanti- 
r.  Hadley*s  tables  for  the  construction  of  both  tatum  curvarum  transmutationi  et  mensurs;  in 
these  instruments.     In  1702  our  author  pub-  which  he  is  allowed  to  have  shown,  for  the  first 
lished  at  Oxford,  Astronomic  Physics  et  Geom-  time,  a  method  for  the  transmutation  of  curves, 
etriea  Elementa ;  a  work  which  is  accounted  his  These  works  attracted  the  notice  and  the  cor- 
master-piece.    It  is  founded  on  the  Newtonian  respondence  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of 
doctrines,  and  was  esteemed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  the  age,  among  whom  were  Newton,  Huygens, 
himself  as  a  most  excellent  explanation  and  de^  and  Wallis ;  and  their  author,  being  soon  after 
fence  of  his  philosophy.    In  1703  he  published  a  chosen  F.R.S.  of  London,  contributed  to  enrich 
folio  edition  of  Euclid  in  Greek  and  Latin.   Dr.  the  Philosophical  Transactions  by  many  valuable 
Gregory  engaged,  soon  after,  with  his  colleague  papers.    Through  this  channel  he  commenccMl 
Halley,  in  the  publication  of  Apollonius*s  Conies,  a  controversy  with  Huygens,  occasioned  by  his 
but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  in  this  undertaking  treatise  on  the  quadratures  of  the  circle  and 
before  he  died,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  hyperbole,  to  which  that  able  mathematician  had 
at  Maidenhead  in  Berkshire.    To  the  genius  and  started  some  objections.    In  1668  Mr.  Gregory 
abilities  of  David  Gregory,  the  most  celebrated  published  at  London  his  Exercltationes  Geome- 
znatliematicians  of  the  age.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  tries,  which  contributed  still  to  extend  his  re- 
£>r.  Halley,  and  Dr.  Keill,  have  given  am-  nutation.    About  this  time  he  was  elected  pro- 
pie   testimonies.      Besides  those   works  pub-  lessor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  St 
lished  in  his  lifetime,  he  left  in  MS.  A  Short  Andrews ;  an  office  which  he  held  for  six  years. 
Treatise  of  the  Nature  and  Arithmetic  of  Loga-  In  1 674  he  was  called  to  fill  the  mathematical 
r  ithms,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Keiirs  chair  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.    This  place 
translation  of   Commandine*s  Euclid ;  and  a  he  had  held  for  little  more  than  a  year,  when,  in 
Treatise  of  Practical  Geometry,  which  was  after-  October,  1675,  being  employed  in  showing  the 
wards  translated,  and  published  in  1745,  by  Mr  satellites  of- Jupiter  Uirough  a  telescope  to  some 
Maclaurin.  of  his  pupils,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  total 
GfiEGoar  (James),  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  most  blindness,  and  died  a  few  days  after,  at  the  early 
eminent    mathematicians    of    the    seventeenth  age  of  thirty-seven.    He  was  a  man  of  an  acute 
century,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1638.    He  and  penetrating  genius, 
received  his  education  in  the  languages  at  Aber-  Gregory  (John),  M.D.,  professor  of  medicine 
deen,  and  went  through  the  usual  course  of  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  was  bom  at 
academical  studies  in  the  Marischal  College.    At  Aberdeen,  in  1724.    Losing  his  father,  in  the 
the  age  of  twenty-four  he  published  his  treatise,  seventh  year  of  hb  age,  the  care  of  his  educa- 
entitled  Optica  Proroota,  seu  abdita  radiorum  tioi    devolved    on    his  grandfather.  Principal 
reflexotum  et  refractomm  mysteria  geometrice  Chalmers,  and  on  his  elder  brother.  Dr.  James 
enucleata;  cui  subnectitur  appendix  subtilissi-  Gregory,  who,  upon  the  resignation  of  his  finther  a 
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tiioit  tiine  before  his  death,  had  been  appointed  and  the  pnctice.  The  wniy  ledsnB  lAuxk  1m 
to  succeed  him  in  the  professorship  of  medicine  committed  fully  to  writing,  were  dune  iatm* 
in  King's  College.  Tne  rudiments  of  his  clas-  ductory  discourses  which  he  read  at  the  beg;ii^ 
sical  education  he  received  at  the  grammar  school  ning  of  his  annual  course,  and  which  are 
of  Aberdeen ;  and,  under  the  eye  of  his  g^nd-  published  under  the  title  of  Lectares  on  the 
&ther,  he  completed,  in  King's' College,  his  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Physician.  These 
studies  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  lectures  were  first  published  in  1770,  and  after- 
in  the  sciences  of  ethics,  mathematics,  and  natural  wards  in  an  enlarged  and  more  perfect  form  in 
philosophy.  His  master  in  philosophy  and  in  1772;  when  he  also  published  Elements  of  the 
mathematics  was  Mr.  Thomas  Gordon,  professor  Practice  of  Physic,  ror  the  ,use  of  Students ;  a 
of  philosophy  in  King's  College.  In  1742  Mr.  work  intended  solely  for  his  own  pupils,  and  to 
Gregory  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  school  be  used  by  himself  as  a  text-book  to  be  com- 
of  medicine  was  then  rising  to  that  celebrity  mented  upon  in  his  course  of  lectuies.  Dr. 
which  has  since  so  remarkably  distinguished  it.  Gregory,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and, 
The  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  instituted  as  he  himself  says,  'for  the  amusement  oif 
for  the  free  discussion  of  all  questions  relative  his  solitary  hours,'  employed  himself  in  the 
to  medicine  and  philosophy,  had  begun  to  meet  composition  of  a  tract,  entitled  A  Father's 
in  1737.  Of  this  society  Mr.  Gregory  was  a  Legacy  to  his  Daughters;  which  was  published 
member  in  1742,  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Mark  after  the  author^s  death  by  his  eldest  son.  Tlieie 
Akenside,  his  fellow  student  and  intimate  com-    letters  were  evidently  written  under  the  impres- 

ftanion,  was  a  member  of  the  same  institution,  sion  of  an  early  death,  which  Dr.  Gregory  had 
n  1745  our  author  went  to  Leyden,  and  attended  reason  to  apprehend  from  a  constitution  subject 
the  lectures  of  those  celebrated  professors  Gau-  to  the  gout,  which  had  begun  to  appear  at  ir- 
bius,  Albinus,  and  Van  Royen.  While  at  this  regular  intervals  even  from  his  eighteenth  year, 
place  he  had  the  honor  of  receiving  from  the  His  mother,  from  whom  he  inherited  that  disease, 
king's  College  of  Aberdeen,  an  unsolicited  de-  died  suddenly  in  1770,  while  sitting  at  table, 
gree  of  M.D.  and  soon  after,  on  his  return  from  In  the  beginning  of  1773,  in  conversation  with 
Holland,  was  elected  professor  of  philosophy  in  his  son.  Dr.  James  Gregory,  the  latter  remaricing, 
that  university.  In  this  capacity  he  read  lectures  that  having  for  the  three  preceding  years  had  do 
in  1747, 1748,  and  1749,  on  mathematics,  and  return  of  a  fit,  he  might  expect  a  pretty  seme 
on  experimental  and  moral  philosophy.  In  the  attack  at  that  season ;  he  received  the  ohaemt 
end  of  1749,  however,  he  resigned  his  professor-  tion  with  some  degree  of  vexation,  as  he  felt 
ship  of  philosophy,  his  views  being  turned  chiefly  himself  then  in  his  usual  state  of  health.  The 
to  the  practice  of  physic.  Previously,  however,  prediction,  however,  was  too  true;  for  havitf 
to  his  settling  as  a  physician  at  Aberdeen,  he  gone  to  bcKcl  on  the  9th  of  February,  1773,  widi 
went  for  a  few  months  to  the  continent.  Some  no  apparent  disorder,  he  was  found  dead  in  die 
time  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  Dr.  Gregory  morning.  His  death  had  been  instantaneooS) 
married,  in  1752,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  and  probably  in  his  sleep ;  for  there  was  not  the 
lord  Forbes,  and  widi  her  he  received  a  hand-  smallest  discomposure  of  limb  or  of  ieataie,— 
some  addition  to  his  fortune.    Of  her  character    a  perfect  Euthanasia. 

It  is  enough  to  say,  that  her  husband,  in  his  Gregory  (George),  an  English  clergymu 
work,  entitled  A  Father's  Legacy  to  his  Daugh-  and  general  writer,  was  descend^  fromaScottiA 
ters,  declares,  that,  'while  he  endeavours  to  family,  but  bom  in  Ireland,  where  his  &ther  was 
point  out  what  they  should  be,  he  draws  but  a  prebendary  of  Ferns.  He  was  at  twelve  years 
very  faint  and  imperfect  picture  of  what  their  old  removed  to  Liverpool,  and  is  said  to  have 
roomer  was.'  The  field  of  medical  practice  at  spent  some  years  in  a  counting-house  at  that 
Aberdeen  being  at  that  time  in  a  great  measure  Port.  He,  however,  studied  at  Edinbuxgh,  wfaert 
pre-occupied  by  his  elder  brother.  Dr.  James  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  mathemati^^  aod 
Gregory,  and  others,  our  author  went  to  London  philosophy,  and,  having  tsJcen  orders,  obtained! 
in  1754,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  F.R.S.  curacy  at  Liverpool  in  1778.  In  1782  bebe 
In  this  city  his  professional  talents  would  doubt-  came  curate  or  Cripplegate,  London,  but  re- 
less  have  procured  him  a  very  extensive  prac-  signed  his  office  in  1785  on  being  elected  mominf 
tice ;  but  the  death  of  his  brother.  Dr.  James  preacher :  he  also  officiated  at  the  asylum.  At 
Gregory,  in  November,  1755,  occasioning  a  va-  this  time  he  made  himself  known  by  the  puh- 
cancy  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  which  he  lication  of  a  volume  of  Historical  Essays.  Ths 
was  solicited  to  fill,  he  returned  to  his  native  was  followed  in  1789  by  a  Translation  of  bishop 
country  in  1756.  Here  our  author  remained  Lowth's  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the 
till  the  end  of  1764,  when  he  changed  his  place  Hebrews;  after  which  appeared  tiie  Life  ^ 
of  residence  for  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1766,  on  Chatterton,  reprinted  in  the  Biographia  Bli- 
the resignation  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  he  succeeded  tannica;  Church  History,  2  vols.  8vo.;  ane« 
as  professor  of  the  practice  of  physic ;  and  was  translation  of  Telemachus ;  and  the  Economy 
appointed  first  physician  to  his  majesty  for  of  Nature,  3  vols.  8vo.  In  1804,  through  the 
Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Whytt.  On  his  interest  of  lord  Sidmouth,  he  was  presented  tc 
first  establishment  in  the  university  of  Edin-  the  living  of  Westham  in  Essex,  bavinji  pR- 
burgh,  Dr.  Gregory  gave  lectures  on  the  prac-  viously  obtained  a  small  prebend  in  St  Paol'si 
tice  of  physic,  in  1767, 1768,  and  1769.  After-  which  he  resigned,  on  being  preferred  to  the 
<^ards,  by  an  arrangement  with  Dr.  Cullen,  rectory  of  Stapleford  in  HerSbrdahire.  In  his 
professor  of  the  theory  of  physic,  these  two  retirement  at  Westham  he  superintended  the 
eminent  men  gave  alternate  courses  of  the  theory    publication  of  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences} 
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2  TcL*  4to.    His  last  UDdertaking  was,  preparing^        GRENADA,  one  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  the 

for  the  press  Letten  on  Literatuie  and  Taste,  last  of  the  Windward  Caribbees,    lies  thirty 

published  after  his  death,  which  took  place  at  leagues  north  of  New  Andalusia,  ou  the  coin 

Westham,  March  12th,  1808,  in  the  fifty-fborth  tinent     According  to  some,  it  is  twenty-four 

year  of  his  age.  leagues  in  compass ;   according  to  others  only 

Gbegort  (James),  M.D.  F.R.S.,  professor  of  twenty-two.    It  is  twenty-eight  miles  long,  and 

physic  in  the  univenity  of  Edinburgh,  was  bom  in  some  places  fifteen  broad.    The  6hief  port, 

at  Aberdeen  in  1753.    He  was  the  author  of  formerly  called  Louis,  now  St.  George's,  stands 

various  works  on  scientific  subiects,  and  con-  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  in  the  middle  of 

neeted  with  his  profession,  and  among  them  A  a  large  bay,  with  a  sandy  bottom.    It  is  said 

dissertation  De  Morbis   CgbU  Mutatione  Me-  that  1000  barks,  from  300  to  400  totis,  may  ride 

dendis,  8to.  1774 ;  Conspectus  Medicins  Theo-  secure  from  storms ;  and  that  100  ships,  of  1000 

retics,  1780,  2  vols.  8vo.,  which  went  through  tons  each,  may  be  moored  in  the  harbour.    A 

four  editions ;  Philosophical  and  Literary  Essays,  large  round  basin,  which  is  parted  from  it  by  a 

1702,  2  vols.  8ro;   Memorial  presented  to  the  bank  of  sand,  would   contain  a  considetable 

Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  number  of  ships,  if  the  bank  were  cut  through. 

4to.,  1800;  Cullen*s  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  The  island  abounds  with  game,  fish,  and  very 

of  Physic,  with  Notes,  2  vols.  8yo.    This  latter  fine  timber.    A  lake  on  a  high  mountain,  about 

work  went  through  seren  editions.     He  also  the  middle  of  the  island,  supplies  it  with  streams 

Sublished  a  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  of  fresh  water.  Several  bays  and  harboura  lie 
Loyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Theory  of  round  the  island,  some  of  which  might  be  for- 
the  Moods  of  Verbs.  Dr.  Gregory  died  April  tified  to  great  advantage ;  so  that  it  is  very  con- 
2nd,  1821.  venient  for  shipping,  not  being  subject  to  hur- 
Gbegort,  Cape,  a  high  rocky  bluff,  on  the  ricanes.  The  soil  is  capable  of  producing 
north-west  coast  of  North  America,  nearly  per-  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  peas,  and  millet.  On 
pendicular.  Captain  Vancouver  places  this  the  west  side  it  is  a  rich  black  mould,  or  a  sub- 
cape  in  lat.  43°  23'  N.,  long.  235°  50'  E. ;  cap-  stratum  of  yellow  cUy.  To  the  south  the  land 
tain  Cook  in  lat.  43°  30^  N.,  long.  235°  57'  E.  is  in  general  poor,  and  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  the 

GREIFSWALDE,  a  fortified  town  in  Prus-  same  extends  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 

sian  Pomerania,  on  the  Rick,  and  having  a  bar-  interior  country.    On  the  whole,  however,  it  ap* 

bour  at  the  influx  of  the  river  into  the  Baltic,  pears  to  be  fertile  in  a  high  degree,  and  by  the 

Here  are  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  salt;  variety,  as  well  as  excellence  of  its  returns, 

also  some  maritime  trade.     Population   3800.  seems  adapted  to   every  tropical    production. 

The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  founded  as  Indigo,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton, 

far  back  as  1456,  but  long  fallen  into  decay:  thrive  well  in  it.    The  rivers  abound  in  eels, 

some  new  buildings  were  erected  in  1750,  but  trout,  and  various  other  fish.    In  the  woods  are 

the  number  of  students  continues  very  small,  found    in  great  numbers  partridges,    pigeons. 

The  library  belonging  to  it  contains  a  number  of  thrushes,  parrots,  &c.    Grenada  contains  about 

MSS.  on  the  history  of  Pomerania.     Fifteen  80,000  acres  of  land ;  but  the  quantity  actually 

miles  south-east  of  Stralsund.  cultivated  has  never  exceeded  50,000.     It  is 

GREIG  (Samuel  Carlowitz),  an  eminent  naval  divided  into  six  nirishes,  St.  George,  St.  David, 

officer  in  ^  Russian  service,  bom  at  Inver-  St  Andrew,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  John, 

keithing  in  Fifeshire.      While  in  the  navy  of  and  its  chief  dependency,  Cariacou,  forms  a 

Great  Britain,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  seventh  parish.    The  other  towns  of  Grenada, 

defeat  of  Conflans  by  admiral  Hawke,  die  taking  besides  St.  Georges,  are,  probably  speaking,  in- 

of  the  Havannah,  and  several  other  engagements  considerable  villages  or  hamlets,  which  are  gene- 

in  that  successful  war.    After  the  peace  of  1763  rally  situated  at  the  bays  and  shipping  places  in 

he  entered  into  the  Russian  service ;  and  fhere,  the  several  out-parishes. 

at  the  battle  of  Chio,  contributed  principally.  In  1638  M.  Poincy,  a  Frenchman,  attempted 
by  his  advice  and  exertions,  to  the  destruction  to  make  a  settlement  in  Grenada ;  but  was 
of  the  whole  Turkish  fleet.  Sensible  of  his  driven  off*  by  the  Caribbeans,  who  resorted  to 
great  professional  merit,  her  imperial  majesty  this  island  in  greater  numbers  than  to  the  neigh- 
promoted  him,  though  a  foreigner,  to  the  chief  bouring  ones.  In  1650  M.  Parquet,  governor 
command  of  the  Russian  navy,  which  he  raised  of  Martinico,  carried  over  from  that  island  200 
to  a  degree  of  respectanility  and  importance  it  men,  fumislied  with  presents  to  reconcile  the 
never  before  had  attained  In  reward  of  his  savages,  and  with  arms  to  subdue  them  in  case 
g^eat  services,  the  empress  bestowed  on  him  they  should  prove  intractable.  The  savages  are 
msuiy  honorable  marks  of  distinction,  and  an  said  to  have  oeen  frightened  into  submission  by 
estate  in  Livonia,  which  his  family  now  enjoy,  die  number  of  the  Frenchmen  :  but,  according  to 
I  a  tne  last  war  between  the  Russians  and  Turks,  some  French  writers,  the  chief  not  only  welcomed 
which  last  were  joined  by  the  Swedes,  he,  in  the  the  new-comers,  but,  in  consideration  of  some 
Baltic,  defeated  the  Swedish  fleet ;  and  had  not  knives,  hatchets,  scissars,  and  other  toys,  yielded 
a  part  of  his  squadron,  through  cowardice,  r&-  to  Parquet  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  reserv- 
fused  to  come  into  action,  he  probably  had  cap-  ing  to  themselves  their  own  habitations.  The 
til  red  or  sunk  the  whole  of  them.  Soon  after  abb^  Raynal  informs  us,  that  these  first  French 
this  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died  at  Revel,  colonists,  imagining  they  had  purchased  the 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1788.  isUmd  by  these  trifles,  assumed  the  sovereignty, 

GRE'MI AL,  adf.    Lat.  gremium.    Pertaitung  and  soon  acted  as  tyrants.    The  Caribs,  unable 

to  the  lap.  to  contend  with  them  by  force,  took  their  usua. 
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method  of  murdering  all  those  whom  they  found    the  people  of  that  island  the  value  of  their  soil, 
ID  a  defenceless  state.    This  produced  a  war ;    which  only  required  culdvation.    Some  tiaden 
and  the  French  settlers,  having  received  a  rein-    furnished  the  inhabitants  with  slaves  and  uteo- 
forcement  of  300  men  from  Martinico,  forced    sils  to  erect  sugar  plantations.    An  open  aooouBt 
the  savages  to  retire  to  a  mountain ;  whence,    was  established  between  the  two  colonies.    Gte- 
after  exhausting  all  their  arrows,  they  rolled    nada  was  clearing  its  debts  gradually  by  its  rich 
down  great  logs  of  wood  on  their  enemies,    produce,  and  the  balance  was  on  the  point  of 
Here  they  were  joined  by  other  savages  from  the    being  closed,  when  the  war  in  1744  interrupted 
neighbouring  islands,  and  again  attacked  the    the  communication  between  the  two  islands,  and 
French,  but  were  defeated  anew;  and  were  at    stopped  the  progress  of  the  sugar  plantations. 
last  driven  to  such  desperation,  that  forty  of   This  loss  was  supplied  by  the  culture  of  coffee, 
them,  who  had  escaped   from  the  slaughter,    which  was  pursued  during  the  hostilities  with 
jumped  from  a  precipice  into  the  sea,  where    activity  ana  eagerness.     The  peace  of  174S 
they  all  perished,  rather  than  &11  into  the  hands    revived  all  the  labors,  and  opened  all  the  former 
of  their  enemies.    From  thence  the  rock  was    sources  of  wealth.    In  1753  the  population  of 
called  le  Mome  des  Sauteurs,  or  ^the  hill  of  the    Grenada  consisted  of  1262  white  people,  175 
leapers;' which  name  it  still  retains.  The  French    free  negroes,  and   11,991   slaves.     The  cattle 
then  destroyed  the  habitations  and  all  the  pro-    amounted  to  2968  horses    and    mules,  2456 
visions  of  the  savages ;  but,  fresh  supplies  of   homed'  cattle,  3278  sheep,  902  goats,  and  331 
Caribbeans  arriving,  the  war  was  renewed  with    hogs.    The  cultivation  rose  to  eighty-tiiree  sugar 
great  vigor,  and  great  numbers  of  the  French    plantations,    2,725,600    coffee-trees,     150,300 
were  killed.    Upon  this  they  resolved  totally  to    cocoa-trees,  and  800  cotton  plants.    The  provi- 
exterminate  the  natives;  and,  having  accordingly    sions  consisted  of  5,740,450  trenches  of  cassado, 
attacked  the  savages  unawares,  they  inhumanly    933,596  banana  trees,  and  143  squares  of  pota- 
put  to  death  the  women  and  children,  as  well    toes  and  yams.    The  colony  made  a  rapid  pro- 
as the  men ;  burning  all  their  boats  and  canoes,    gress,  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  its  soil ; 
to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  few    but  in  1762  the  island  was  taken  by  the  British. 
survivors  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Notwith-    At  this  time  one  of  the  mountains  at  the  side  of 
standing  all  these  barbarous  precautions,  how-    St.  George's  harbour  was  strongly  fortified,  a&d 
ever,  the  Caribbeeans  proved  the  irreconcilable    might  have  made  a  good  defence,  but  sunca- 
enemies  of  the  French ;  and  their  frequent  in-    dered  without  firing  a  gun ;  and  by  the  treaty 
surrections  at  last  obliged  Parquet  to  sell  all  his    concluded  in  1763  the  bland  was  ceded  to  fin- 
property  in  the  island  to  the  Count  de  Cerrillac    tain.    On  this  cession,  and  the  management  c^ 
m  1657.    The  new  proprietor,  who  purchased    the  colony  after  that  event,  the  abbe    RajmJ 
Parquet's  property  for  30,000  crowns,  sent  thi-    has  the  following  remarks.    *  This  long  train  ot 
ther  a  person  of  brutal  manners  to  govern  the    evils,'  the  ambition  and  mbmanagement  of  ka 
island.    He  behaved  with  such  insupportable    countrymen, 'has  thrown  Grenada  into  the  hands 
tyranny,  that  most  of  the  colonists  retired  to    of  the  English,  who  are  in  possession  of  tkb 
Martinico;   and  the  few  who  remained  con-    conquest  by  the  treaty  of  1763.     England  bas 
demned  him  to  death  after  a  formal  trial.    In    not  made  a  fortunate  beginning.    In  the  iim 
the  whole  court  of  justice  that  tried  this  mis-    enthusiasm  raised  by  an  acquisition,  of  mhadt 
creant,  there  was  only  one  man  (called  Arch-    the  highest  opinion  had  been  previously  formed. 
angeli)  who  could  write.    A  fiirrier  was  the    every  one  was  eager  to  purchase  estaites  there. 
[>erBon  who  impeached :  and  he,  instead  of  the    They  sold  for  much  more  than  their  real  value, 
signatures,  sealed  with  a  horse-shoe ;  and  Arch-    This  caprice,  by  expelling  old  colonists  who 
angeli,  who  performed  the  office  of  clerk,  wrote    were  inured  to  the   climate,  has    sent  aboct 
round  it  these  words  in  French,  *  Mark  of  M.    £1,553,000  out  of  the  mother  country.     Ths 
de  la  Brie,  counsel  for  the  court.'    It  was  ap-    imprudence  has  been  followed  by  another.     Tbp 
prehended  that  the  court  of  France  would  not    new  proprietors,  misled,  no  doubt,  by  natioGai 
ratify  a  sentence  passed  with  such  unusual  for-    pride,  have  substituted  new  methods  to  those  d 
malities;  and  therefore  most  of  the  judges  of   their  predecessors.     They  have  attempted  tp 
the  governor's  crimes,  and    witnesses  of  his    alter  me  mode  of  living  among  their  slaves. 
execution,  disappeared.    Only  those  remained    The  negroes,  who  from  their  very  ignorance  as? 
whose  obscurity  screened  them  from  the  pursuit    more  attached  to  their  customs  than  other  meai 
of  the  laws.     By  an  estimate,  taken  in  1700,    have  revolted.    It  hath  been  found  necessary  tr 
there  were  at  Grenada  no  more  than  251  white    send  out  troops,  and  to  shed  blood.    The  \9h6k 
people,  fifty-three  free,  savages  or  mulattoes,  and    colony  was  filled  with  suspicions.    The  nmsfeenk 
525  slaves.    The  useful  animals  were  reduced    who  had  laid  themselves  under  a  necessity  et 
to  sixty-four  horses  and  569  homed  cattle.    The    using  violent  methods,  were  afraid   of    betK; 
whole  culture  consisted  of  three  plantations  of   burnt  or  massacred  in  their  own  plantatk»n». 
sugar  cud  fifty-two  of  indigo.    The  island  had    The  labors  have  declined,  or  been  totally  19- 
been  sold  in  1664  to  tlie  French  West  India    terrupted.       Tranquillity  has  at   length    ben 
Company  for  100,000  livres.    This  unfiivorable    restored.    The  number  of  slaves  have  been  is- 
state  of  afiairs  was  changed  in  1714,  owing  to    creased  as  far  as  40,000,  and  the  produce  hs 
the  flourishing  condition  of   Martinico.    The    been  raised  to  the  treble  of  what  it  was  under 
richest  ships  from  that  island  were  sent  to  the    the  French  government.    The  plantations  will 
Spanish  coasts,  and  in  their  way  touched  at  Gre-    still  be  improved  by  the  neighbourhood   of  » 
nada  to  take  in  refreshments.    The  privateering    dozen  of  islands,  called  the  Grenadilloes,   tha 
traders,  who  undertook  this  navigation,  taught    art  dependent  on  the  -colony.*     In   1779   tht 
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cotiqueftt  of  this  island  was  accomplished  by  encounter  a  vast  superiority,  and  uf  consequence 
D'£stais;n  the  French  admiral.  Immediately  suffered  exceedmgly.  The  battle  was  carried  on 
after  his  conquest  of  St.  Lucia,  being  reinforced  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  same  unequal 
by  a  squadron  under  M.  de  la  Motte,  he  set  sail  manner ;  nor  were  the  British  commanders, 
for  Grenada,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-six  sail  of  with  their  utmost  efforts,  able  to  bring  the  French 
the  line,  and  twelve  frigates,  haying  on  board  to  a  close  engagement.  Thus  captains  Coiling- 
10,000  land  forces.  Here  he  arrived  on  the  2d  wood,  Edwards,  and  Cornwallis,  stood  the  fire 
of  July ;  and  landed  3000  troops,  chiefly  Irish,  of.  the  whole  French  fleet  for  some  time.  Cap- 
being  part  of  the  brigade  composed  of  natives  tain  Fanshaw  of  the  Monmouth,  a  sixty-four 
of  Ireland  in  the  service  of  France.  These  were  gun  ship,  threw  himself  singly  in  the  way  of  the 
conducted  by  count  Dillon,  who  disposed  them  enemy's  van ;  and  admiral  Rowley  and  captain 
b  such  a  manner  as  to  surround  the  hill  that  Butchard  fought  at  the  same  disadvautage ;  so 
commands  George's  Town,  together  with  the  fort  that,  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  the  en- 
and  harbour.  To  oppose  these,  lord  McCartney,  gagement  with  any  probability  of  success,  a 
the  governor,  had  only  about  150  regulars,  and  general  cessation  of  firing  took  place  about 
300  or  400  armed  inhabitants :  but,  though  all  noon.  It  recommenced  in  the  same  manner 
resistance  was  evidently  vain,  he  determined  about  3  P.  M.,  and  lasted,  with  different  inter- 
nevertheless  to  make  an  honorable  and  gallant  niptions,  till  evening.  During  this  action  some 
defence.  The  preparations  he  made  were  such  of  the  British  ships  had  forced  their  way  into 
as  induced  D'&taign  himself  to  be  picsent  at  St.  George's  harbour,  not  imagining  that  the 
the  attack;  and,  even  with  his  vast  superiority  enemy  were  already  in  possession  of  the  island, 
of  force,  the  first  attack  on  the  entrenchments  They  were  soon  undeceived,  however,  by  per- 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  second  continued  ceiving  the  French  colors  flying  ashore,  and  the 
two  hours ;  when  the  garrison  were  obliged  to  guns  and  batteries  firing  at  them.  This  disco- 
yield  to  the  immense  disparity  of  numbers  who  very  put  an  end  to  the  design  which  had  brought 
assaulted  them,  after  having  Killed  or  wounded  on  the  engagement ;  and  as  it  was  now  high  time 
300  of  their  antagonists.  Having  thus  made  to  think  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  British 
themselves  masters  of  the  intrenchments  on  the  transports,  which  were  in  danger  from  the  num- 
hill,  the  French  turned  the  cannon  of  them  to-  ber  of  the  enemy's  frigates,  the  engagement  was 
wards  the  fort  which  lay  under  it ;  on  which  finally  discontinued.  During  this  action  some 
the  governor  demanded  a  capitulation.  The  of  admiral  Byron's  ships  had  suffered  extremely, 
terms,  however,  were  so  extraordinary  and  un-  The  Lion  of  sixty-four  guns,  captain  Cornwallis, 
urecedented,  that  both  the  governor  and  inha-  was  found  incapable  of  rejoining  the  fleet, 
oitauts  agreed  in  rejecting  them ;  and  determined  which  were  plying  to  windward ;  and  was  there- 
rather  to  surrender  without  any  conditions,  than  fore  obliged  to  bear  away  alone  before  the  wind, 
upon  those  which  appeared  so  extravagant.  On  Two  other  ships  lay  fiir  astern  in  a  very  dis- 
this  occasion  D'Estaign  is  said  to  have  behaved  tressed  situation ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
in  a  very  haughtv  and  severe  manner;  indulging  take  them,  nor  did  the  French  admiral  show  the 
his  soldiers  also  m  the  most  unwarrantable  liber-  least  inclination  to  renew  the  engagement.  Gre- 
ties,  and  in  which  they  would  have  proceeded  nada  was  restored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  peace 
much  fiirther,  had  they  not  been  restrained  by  in  1783.  George's  Town,  or  St.  George's,  is  the 
the  Irish  troops  in  the  French  service.  In  the  residence  of  tli0  governor,  and  the  governor, 
mean  time  admiral  Byron,  who  had  been  con-  general  Matthew,  made  a  present  to  the  citizens 
voying  the  homeward  bound  West  India  fleet,  of  a  clock  and  bells  in  1790.  The  garrison  then 
hastened  to  St.  Vincent,  in  hopes  of  recovering  consisted  of  artillery,  two  regiments  of  Euro- 
it  ;  but  being  informed,  by  the  way,  that  a  de-  peans,  and  one  of  blacks.  As  there  are  several 
scent  had  been  made  at  Grenada,  he  changed  his  small  islands  subject  to  the  laws  enacted  in  G re- 
course, hoping  that  lord  M'Cartney  would  be  nada,  they  each  elect  a  person  to  represent  them 
able  to  hold  out  till  his  arrival.  On  the  6th  of  in  the  general  assembly,  which  is  always  held  in 
July  he  came  in  si^ht  of  the  French  fleet ;  and,  St.  George's.  As  none  of  the  Grenadines  have 
without  regarding  D'Kstaign's  superiority  of  six  a  harbour  fit  for  large  vessels,  the  produce  of 
ships  of  the  line  and  as  many  frigates,  deter-  them  is  conveyed  in  small  vessels  to  St.  George's, 
mined  if  possible  to  force  him  to  a  close  en-  whence  it  is  exported  to  the  different  plrxes 
gagement.  The  French  commander,  however,  of  Europe,  Africa,  America,  &c.  Although  by 
was  not  so  confident  of  his  own  prowess  as  to  the  peace  of  1763,  all  the  French  inhabitants 
run  the  risk  ot  an  encounter  of  this  kind ;  and»  who  inclined  to  remain  in  the  island  became 
having  already  achieved  his  conquest,  had  no  invested  with  the  privileges  of  British  subjects, 
other  view  than  to  preserve  it.  His  designs  were  and  although  these  privileges  were  confirmed  in 
facilitated  by  the  good  condition  of  his  fleet;  1768,  yet  the  treatment  which  they  experienced 
which,  being  more  lately  come  out  of  port  than  from  die  British  settlers,  proved  so  extremely 
that  of  the  British,  sailed  faster,  so  that  he  was  oppressive,  that  they  at  last  broke  out  into  a  for- 
thus  enabled  to  keep  at  what  distance  he  pleased,  midable  insurrection.  On  the  3d  of  March, 
The  engagement  began  about  eight  in  the  morn-  1795,  the  old  French  inhabitants,  being  joined 
ing,  when  admiral  Barrington,  with  his  own  by  the  mulattoes  under  Fedon,  seized  the  town« 
and  two  other  ships,  got  up  to  the  van  of  the  of  Grenville  and  Gouyave,  plundered  the  former, 
enemy,  which  they  attacked  with  the  greatest  murdered  ele#efi  of  me  English  Inhabitants,  and 
spirit.  As  the  other  ships  of  his  division,  how-  took  the  rest  prisoners.  On  the  5th,  130  troops 
ever,  were  not  able  to  get  up  to  his  assistance,  were  sent  against  the  rebels,  but  were  obliged  to 
tlic;*.  il.rrc  ships  ^Tcre  ncccssar.ly  obliged  to  retreat.  The  most  barbarous  massacres  now 
Vol.  X.  2  X 
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took  place  oo  both  sides ;  and  general  Lindsey,  &c.,  and  a  piece  of  fringed  or  tQft^  cloth  upcA 

finding  himself  unable  to  quell  the  insurrection,  their  shoulders,  called  a  wing :  in  some  armies 

put  an  end  to  his  own  Itfe.    On  the  IGth  of  tliey  have  more  pay  than  a  common  soldier. 

April  general  Nichols,  arriving  from  Martinico,  They  are  always  the  tallest  and  stoatest  men, 

assumed  the  command,  and  various  engagements  cons«*quently  the  first  upon  all  attacks.    ETeiy 

took  place,  wherein  sometimes  the  insurgents  battalion  of  foot  has  generally  a  company  of 

and  sometimes  the  British  had  the  advantage,  grenadiers  belonging  to  it,  which  takes  the  right 

In  this  distracted  ptate  the  island  continued  till  of  the  battalion. 

December  1795,  when  the  French  landed  a  body        GRENADILLOES,    or  Grexadihks.   See 

of  troops,  who  joined  the  rebels,  and  reduced  Granadilloes.    These  islands  are  from  three 

great  part  of  the  island ;  but  on  the  lOthof  July  to  eight  leagues  each  in  circumference,  bat  m 

1796  the  French  commandant,  Jossey,  surren-  said  to  be  all  destitute  of  water,  except  the  uhnA 

dered  all  the  French  posts  by  capitulation  to  the  Cariacou,  wherein  one  spring  has  been  discorer- 

British  under  general  Abercrorabie ;  and  Fedon  ed  by  digging,  which  is  kept  locked  up  by  the 

and  his  associates  escaped  iuto  the  woods,  after  proprietor.    The  capital  of  that  island  is  Hilsbo- 

having  murdered  all  their  prisoners.    The  Bri-  rough,  which  has  a  churcn.    See  Grevada. 
tish  obtained  complete  possession  on  the  19th  of        GRENAILLE,  a  name  given  by  the  Fieoch 

June ;  Grenada  is  123  miles  south-west  of  Bar-  writers  to  a  preparation  of  copper,  which  the 

badoes,  and  seventy-one  north-west  of  Tobago.  Chinese  use  as  a  red  color  in  some  of  their  finest 

Long.  61**  40*  W.,  lat.  12°  0'  N.  '  China,  particularly  for  that  color  which  is  called 

GRENADE,'  n. ». '}     Fr.  grenadier;    Latin  oil-red,  or  red  in  oil. 

Grenadier,'  ygranatum.     A  globe  or        GRENOBLE,  a  laiige,  populous,  and  ancient 

Grena'do.  j  ball  of  iron,  or  other  me-  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Isere,  and 

Ul,  which,  being  filled  with  gun-powder,  is  set  ci-devant  province  of  Dauphiny,  anciently  Accn- 

on  fire  by  means  of  a  fiisee.    Grenadier  is  a  siorum  Colonia.    It  contains  a  great  number  of 

foot  soldier,  of  whom  tnere  was  one  company  handsome  structures,  particularly  churches,  and 

formerly  in  every  regiment:  such  men  being  em-  ci-devant  convents.    It  is  seated  on  the  Iseie, 

ployed  to  throw  grenades.  over  which  there  are  two  bridges  leading  into  a 

„      .  .  single  street,  of  great  length,  and  having  the  ap- 

Vet  to  exprcM  a  Scottish  enterpme,  pearance  of  a  suburb.     Grenoble,  though  not  i 

Not  all  thcMic  mouth  ir^^fo*  can  .office.  g^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^     ^^^ 

,       ^     Clemfeiamd.  gunx)unded  with  ramparts,  and  entered  by  draw- 

You  may  a.  well  try  to  quench  a  Bammg  ^^  bridges ;  its  popubltibn  is  about  23,000.  Ainon? 

with  a  .hell  of  fairwater,  a.  hope  to  .ucceed.  WaiU.  ^^  »   ^^^^  biuSings  that  attract  the  atlenUon  of 

Peace  allay,  the  .hepherd'.  fear  travellers  is  the  ancient  Hotel  de  Lesdiguieres, 

Of  wearing  cap  of  ^enactter.  Gajf's  Poitoraii.  ^^^  ^^e   town-house  :    the    court  house;  awl 

Grenade,  or  Granado,  is  a  kind  of  small  the   cathedral,    a  heavy  edifice  in  the  Gothic 

bomb  or  shell,  of  the  same  diameter  as  a  four-  style.      On    an    eminence,    near   the  middW 

pound  bullet;  it  weighs  about  two  pounds,  being  of  the  town,  stand  the  ruins  of  a  once  strong 

charged  with  four  or  five  ounces  of  powder,  and  citadel,  called    the   Bastile.       From  the  stun- 

is  thrown  by  the  hand,  whence  they  are  most  mit  is  enjoyed  a  delightfiil  view  as  far  as  Mont 

generally  styled  hand-grenades.    They  have   a  Blanc,  a  distance   of  thirty  leagues.     Oatside 

touch-hole  in  the  same  manner  as  a  shell,  and  a  of  the   town  are   two   hospitals,  one  for  tbc 

fusee  of  the  same  composition.    The  fiisee  is  military,  another,  on  a  larger  scale,  fi>r  the  pooi 

fired  with  a  match,  and  the  grenades  being  thrown  in  general.    The  literary  and  scientific  institn- 

the  powder  becomes  inflamed,  and  the  shell  in-  tions  are  a  small  university,  a  provincial  school, 

stantly  bursts  into  splinters,  that  kill  or  maim  an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences  established  is 

whomsoever  they  may  reach.    They  were  invent-  1796,  societies  of  medicine  and  agriculture,  tbe 

ed  about  1594.    The  author  of  the  Military  Die-  schools  of  surgery  and  midwifery,  and  the  artil- 

tionary  has  the  following  remark  on  the  use  of  lery  school.    To  these   institutions   beloog  > 

grenades:  <  Grenades  have  unaccountably  sunk  library  of  60,000  volumes,  a  museum,  a  botnnki] 

into  disuse^,  but  we  are  persuaded  there  is  nothing  garden,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  snail 

more  proper  than  to  have  grenades   to  throw  cabinet  of  antiquities. 

among  the  enemy  who  have  jumped  into  the  The  principal  manufiictures  are  of  gloves,  eot- 
diteh.  During  the  siege  of  Cassel,  under  count  ton  articles,  and  different  kinds  of  liqueun.  Is 
de  la  Lippe,  in  the  campaign  of  1762,  a  young  glove  manufactures  have  long  been  celebrated, 
engineer  undertook  to  carry  one  of  the  outworks  and  employ  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population^ 
with  a  much  smaller  detachment  than  one  which  It  has  likewise  manufactures  of  hemp.  Its  con- 
had  been  repulsed,  and  succeeded  with  ease  from  merce  is  &vored  by  the  Isere,  which  is  nangn- 
the  use  of  grenades  ;  which  is  a  proof  that  they  ble  to  a  considerable  distance  above  the  town* 
should  not  be  neglected,  either  in  the  attack  or  and  is  made  to  convey  quantities  of  timber,  heiais 
defence  of  posts.*  fiax,  linen,  leather,  iron,  and  marble.  Greiioo« 
Grenadier,  Granadier,  a  foot  soldier  is  likewise  the  staple  for  the  cheese  made  oeai 
armed  with  firelock,  bayonet,  and  in  some  ser-  Sassenage,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
vices  with  a  hanger;  grenadiers  carry,  besides  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  governor  and  parl:>- 
their  arms,  a  cartridge  box  that  will  hold  thirty-  ment  of  Dauphiny,  and  is  now  the  residence  <4 
six  rounds.  They  are  clothed  differently  from  the  prefect  of  the  departmen  of  one  of  the  htgi)- 
the  rest  of  the  battalion  they  belong  to,  by  wear-  er,  and  of  several  smaller  courts  of  justice.  It  i> 
iog  a  high  cap,  fronted  with  a  plate  of  brass,  on  likewise  the  head-quarters  of  a  military  division, 
«»k;«k  #1,^  king's  arms  is  generally  represented,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.    The  climate  he«  » 
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very  variable,  and  afiected  by  the  exhalations  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  president  of  Wales,  was 

from  the  neighbouring  marshes.    This  was  the  nominated  to  some  lucrative  employments  in  that 

first  place  of  note  that  opened  its  gates  to  Napo-  principality.    He  continued  a  constant  attendant 

leon  on  his  return  from  Elba;  he  entered  it  8th  at  court,  and  a  &vorite  with  the  queen  to  the 

March    1815.     Twenty-seven  miles  south    of  end  of  her  reign ;  during '.which  he  obtained  the 

Chamberry.  office  of  treasurer  of  marine  causes,  a  grant  of  the 

GRENOUILLES,  Les,  a  cluster  of  rocks  in  manor  of  Wedgnock,  and  the  honor  of  knight- 

the  West  Indian  Ocean,  about  thirty-six  miles  hood.    In  her  reign  he  was  several  times  elected 

south-east  from  Point  Morand,  in  the  island  of  M.  P.  for  Warwickshire,  and  his  name  often  ap- 

Jamaica.  pears  in  committees.    On  the  accession  of  king 

GRESHAM  (Sir  Thomas)^  an  opulent  mer-  James  I.  he  was  installed  knight  of  the  Bath : 
chant  in  London,  descended  from  an  ancient  fa-  and  soon  after  obtained  a  grant  of  the  ruinous 
mily  of  Norfolk.  He  was  born  in  1519.  His  castle  of  Warwick,  which  he  repaired  at  a  con- 
Cither  was  king's  agent  at  Antwerp,  and  Sir  Tho-  siderable  expense.  In  1614  he  was  made  under 
mas,  being  appointed  to  the  same  office  in  1551,  treasurer,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  one  of  the 
removed  to  that  city  with  his  family.  This  em-  privy  council,  and  gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber; 
ployment  was  suspended,  on  the  accession  of  and  in  1620  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
queen  Mary,  but  was  restored  to  him  again,  baron.  He  was  also  privy-counsellor  to  king 
Queen  Elizaibeth  knighted  him,  and  made  him  Charles  I.,  in  the  beginning  of  whose  reign  he 
her  agent  in  foreign  parts.  About  this  time  he  founded  a  history  lecture  in  Cambridge.  Hav- 
built  a  large  mansion-house  on  the  west  side  of  ing  thus  attained  the  age  of  seventy -four,  through 
Bishopsgate  Street,since  named  Gresham  College,  a  life  of  continued  prosperity,  universally  ad  mired 
He  now  proposed  to  build  a  house  or  exchange  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  he  fell  by  the 
for  the  merchants  to  meet  in,  instead  of  walking  hands  of  an  assassin,  one  of  his  own  domestics, 
in  the  open  street;  and  offered,  if  the  citizens  who  immediately  stabbed  himself  with  the  same 
would  provide  a  proper  piece  of  ground,  to  build  weapon  with  which  he  had  murdered  his  master, 
the  exchange  at  nis  own  expense ;  which  being  This  fellow's  name  was  Haywood ;  and  the 
accepted,  he  fulfilled  his  promise  after  the  plan  cause  is  said  to  have  been  a  severe  reprimand, 
of  the  exchange  at  Antwerp.  On  the  29tn  of  for  his  presumption  in  upbraidine  his  master  for 
January  1570,  when  the  new  edifice  was  opened,  not  providing  for  him  after  his  aeath.  He  had 
the  queen  came  and  dined  with  the  founder ;  and  been  witness  to  lord  Brook's  will,  and  knew  the 
caused  a  hei'ald  with  a  trumpet  to  proclaim  it  by  contents.  Lord  Brook  was  buried  with  great 
the  name  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  In  pursuance  pomp  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Warwick,  m  his 
also  of  a  promise  to  endow  a  college  for  the  pro-  own  vault,  over  which  he  had  erected  a  monu- 
fession  of  the  seven  liberal  sciences,  he  made  a  ment  of  black  and  white  marble,  ordering  at  his 
testamentary  disposition  of  his  house  in  London  death  the  following  inscription  to  be  engraved 
for  that  purpose.  See  College.  He  left  several  upon  his  tomb  :  *  Fulke  Greville,  servant  to 
other  beneractions,  and  died  in  1579.  He  was  queen  Elizabeth,  counsellor  to  king  James,  and 
a  great  friend  and  patron  of  the  celebrated  mar-  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Trophaum  Peccati.' 
tyrologist,  John  Fox.  He  was  well  acquainted  He  wrote  several  works  in  verse  and  prose, 
with  the  ancient  and  several  modem  languages ;  among  which  are  two  tragedies,  Alaham  and 
and  had  a  very  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Mustapha.  A  Treatise  of  Human  Learning,  &c., 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce.    He  transacted  in  verse,  folio.    The  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

3ueen  Elizabeth's  mercantile  affairs  so  constantly  An  Inquisition  upon  Fame  and  Honor,  in  eighty- 

lat  he  was  called  the  royal  merchant;  and  his  six  stanzas.    Cecilia,  a  collection  of  109  songs, 

house  was  sometimes  appointed  for  the  reception  His  Remains,  consisting  of  political  and  philoso- 

of  foreign   princes  upon  their  first  arrival  in  phical  poems. 

London.  GREUT,  n.  ».    A  kind  of  fossile  body. 

Gresham  College.    See  College.  A  tort  of  tia  ore,  with  iu  gma  ;  that  it,  a  oooge- 

GRESSIE,  or  Gbessec,  a  town  on  the  north-  net  of  cryittalR,  or  iparks  of  ipar,  of  the  bigntst  of 

east  coast  of  Java,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  a  baytalt,  aad  of  a*  brown  shining  colour  immersed 

kingdom.    It  has  comparatively  few  European  therein.  Grew't  Mmmm. 

inhabitants,  but  the  native  population  and  the        GREW.    The  preterite  of  Grow,  which  see. 
Chinese  are  numerous.    The  latter  have  a  temple  The  pleasing  task  he  faib  not  to  renew ; 

reared  by  their  own  priests.    The  saltpetre  works       Soft  and  more  toft  at  every  touch  it  grew. 
are  very  extensive ;  out  the  want  of  good  watte,  Drjfdm, 

and  the  general  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  may        GREW  (Nehemiah),  a  learned  English  writer, 

be  considered  as  the  causes  of  its  decline.  Long,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  had  considerable 

US'*  50r  E.,  lat  7®  y  S.  practice  as  aphysician  in  London,and  succeeded 

GREVILLE  (Fulke),  lord  Brook,  a  poet  and  Mr.  Oldenburgh  in  the  office  of  secretary  to  the 

miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  1554,  and  descend-  Royal  Society.     In  this  capacity,  pursuant  to  an 

ed  from  the  noble  &milies  of  Beauchamps  of  order  uf  coujicil,  he  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the 

Powick  and   Willoughby  de  Brook.     In  com-  natural  and  artificial  rarities  belonging  to  the  so- 

pany  with  his  cousin  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney,  he  began  ciety,  under  the  title  of  Musseum  regalis  Societa- 

his  education  at  a  school  in  Shrewsbury  :  thence  tis,  &c.,  1681.     He  also  wrote  besides  several 

he  went  to  Oxford,  and  afterwards  to  Cambridge,  pieces  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1.  The 

He  next  visited  foreign  courts,  and,  on  his  return  ComparativeAnatomyofthe  Stomach  and  Entrails, 

CO  England,  was  introduced  to  queen  Elizabeth  folio.  2.  The  Anatomy  of  Plants,  folio.  3.  Tracta- 

by  his  uncle  Robert  Greville:  and  by  means  of  tusdesalisCatharticinaturaetusu.  4.Cosmologia 
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Sacra,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Universe  as  it  is  the  Somerset,  arrived  at  the  height  of  (Mywer,  began, 

Creature  and  Kingdom  of  God,  fiilio.    He  died  on  the  decline  of  king  Edward's  health,  to  think 

suddenly  in  1721.  how  to  prevent  any  reverse  of  fortune  upon  his 

GREWIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyan-  death.     No  o^er  remedy  was  jadged  sufficient 

dria  order,  and  gynandria  class  of  plants :  natural  but  a  change  in  the  succession  of  the  crown,  and 

order  thirty-seventh,  columniflerae :  cal.  penta-  transferring  it  into  their  own  families,  by  render- 

phyllous ;  petals  five,  each  with  a  nectariferous  ing  Lady  Jane  queen.     Those  excellent  and 

scale  at  the  base ;  berry  quadrilocular.     Eleven  amiable  qualities,  which  had  rendered  her  dear 

species :  the  chief  are,  to  all  who   had  the  happiness  to  know  her, 

1.  G.  Africana,  with  oval  spear-shaped  ser-  joined  to  her  near  affinity  to  the  king,  subjected 
rated  leaves,  a  native  of  Senegal  in  Africa,  her  to  become  the  chief  tool  of  ambition  not  her 
whence  its  seeds  were  brought  by  Mr.  Adanson.  own.  With  this  view  she  was  married  to  lord 
In  this  country  it  rises  with  a  shrubby  stalk  five  Guildford  Dudley,  fourth  son  of  the  dukeof  !<or* 
or  six  feet  high,  sending  out  many  lateral  thumberland,  without  discovering  to  her  the  i«al 
branches,  with  a  brown  hairy  bark,  and  garnished  design  of  the  match ;  which  was  celebrated  wii*i 
with  spear-shaped  serrated  leaves ;  but  Uie  plants  great  pomp  in  the  end  of  May ;  and  was  so  macfa 
do  not  flower  in  Britain.  This  species  b  tender,  to  the  king's  satisfaction  that  he  contributed 
and  must  be  kept  constantly  in  a  warm  bark  largely  to  the  expense  of  it.  Edward  VI.  died  in 
stove.  In  summer  it  requires  a  large  share  of  July  following;  and  Lady  Jane,  with  infinite 
the  free  air,  and  should  have  water  three  or  four  reluctance,  overpowered  by  the  solicitations  d 
times  a  week  in  warm  weather;  but  in  winter  her  ambitious  friends,  allowed  herself  to  be  pio- 
they  must  be  sparingly  watered  The  negroes  of  claimed  queen  of  England,  on  the  strength  of  a 
Senegal  highly  value  a  decoction  of  the  bark,  deed  extorted  from  that  prince  by  her  fetber-io- 
and  use  it  as  a  never-fiadling  remedy  against  law,  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  which  set 
venereal  complaints.  aside  the  succession  of  queen  Mary,  queen  Eb- 

2.  G.  occidentalis,  with  oval  crenated  leaves,  zabeth,  and  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  Her  regal 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  pageantry  continued  but  a  few  days.  Qneea 
grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  The  Mary's  hereditary  right  prevailed;  andtheunfor- 
stem  and  branches  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  tunate  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  «ere 
small  leaved  elm,  the  bark  being  smooth,  and  of  committed  to  the  tower,  and  on  the  13tk  of  >> 
the  same  color  with  that  when  young.  The  leaves  vember  arraigned  and  found  guilty  of  high  tio- 
are  also  very  like  those  of  the  elm,  and  fall  off  in  son.  On  the  12th  of  February  following  they 
autumn.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly  along  were  both  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  Her  maf- 
the  young  branches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  nanimity  in  this  dreadful  scene  was  astouisbie 
and  are  of  a  bright  purple  color.  This  species,  Immediately  before  her  execution,  she  addressai 
though  a  native  of  a  warm  climate,  will  bear  the  herself  to  the  weeping  multitude  with  composore 
open  air  in  this  country;  only  requiring  to  be  and  coherency.  Feckenham,  Maiy's  chaplain, 
sheltered  in  a  green-house  during  winter.  It  visited  her  in  the  Tower,  and  tried  to  conmt 
maybe  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  layers,  planted  her  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  found  her  by  &r  hb 
in  pots  filled  with  soft  loamy  earth.  superior  in  argument.    Her  writings  are,  1.  Foai 

GREY,  <M§.    Fr.  grii.    More  properly  writ-  I^tin  Epistles  ;  three  to  Bullenger,  aad  one  t 

ten  gray.    See  Gray.  her  sister  lady  Catharine.    The  last  was  writteii 

This  ancient  ruffian.  Sir,  whose  life  I  spared  at  the  night  before  her  execution,  in  a  blank  leafed 

anit  of  hit  grey  beard.          Shahtpeare,  Kmg  Lear.  a  Greek  Testament:  a  circumstance  which  seets^ 

Oar  green  youth  oopiea  what  ^rey  sinners  act »  to  have  led  Dr.  Watkins,  in  his  Biographic 

When  venerable  age  commends  the  fact.       Drydem,  Dictionary,  to  say  it  was  written  *  in  the  Gre« 

Gbet  (Lady  Jane),  a  most  illustrious  and  un-  langu^e.^    These  letters  are  printed  in  a  wwi 

fortunate  lady,  descended  of  the  blood  royal  of  entitled  Epistolee  Helvetica  Reformatoribus,  ^ 

England  by  both  parents,  was  the  eldest  daughter  ad  eos  scripts,  8cc.,  Tiguri,  1742,  8vo.     2.  Her 

of  Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,  and  Frances,  Conference  with  Feckenham.     Ballard.    3.  i 

the  daughter  of  Charles  Brandon,  lord  Suffolk,  letter  to  Dr.  Harding,  her    father's  chapltu^ 

by  Mary,  the  dowager  of  Louis  XIL  king  of  Printed   in  the   Phoenix,  vol.  ii.  p.  28.   4.  A 

France,  who  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Henry  Prayer  for  her  own  use  during  her  confinenxsi 

Vn.  king  of  England.    She  was  bom  in  1537,  In  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments.     5.  Four  \M 

at  Broadgate,  her  father's  seat,  in  Leicestershire,  verses ;  written  in  prison  with  a  pin.    They  v^ 

She  discovered  an  early  propensity  to  all  kinds  as  follows : — 

of  literature  ;  and  having  considerable   genius,  Non  alien*  pntea,  homini  quas  obtingere  pown* 

improved  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Aylmer,  after-  gors  hodiema  mihi,  eras  erit  ilia  tibi. 

wards  bishop  of  London,  she  made  a  surprising  jane  Dodlr^- 

progress  in  the  languages,  arts,  and  sciences.  She  To  mortals'  common  fate  thy  mind  resign, 

understood  various  branches  of  philosophy,  and  My  lot  to-day  to-morrow  may  be  thine ! 

could  express  herself  in  Latin  and  Greek.     Sir  Deo  javante,  nil  nocet  livor  mains  : 

Thomas  Chaloner  (Strype  s  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  Et  non  juvante,  nil  juvat  labor  gravis, 

p.  93),  says,  that  she  was  well  versed  in  Hebrew,  Post  tenebras  spero  Incen. 

Chaldee,  Arabic,  French,  and  Italian.   He  adds,  Freely  rendered  thus: 

that  <  she  played  well  on  instrumental  music,  Harmless  all  malice  if  our  God  he  nigh, 

writ  a  cunous  hand,  and  was  excellent  at  the  Fruitless  all  pains,  if  he  his  help  deny ; 

needle.'     In  1553  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Nor-  Patient  I  pass  these  gloomy  boors  away 

thumberland,  who  were  now,  after  the  fall  of  And  wait  the  morning  of  eternal  day. 
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6.  Her  speech  on  the  Scaffold.    It  began  thus  :  In  breeding  these  dogs,  the  bitch  is  prinapallj 
'  My  Lords,  and  you,  good  Christian  people,  to  be  regarded  ;    for  it  is  found  by  experience, 
who  come  to  see  me  die,  I  am  under  a  law,  and  that  the  best  dog  and  a  bad  bitch  will  not  get  so 
by  that  lawy  as  a  never^rring  judge,  I  am  con-  good  puppies,  as  an  mdifferent  dog  with  a  good 
demned  to  die;  not  for  anything  I  have  offended  bitch,  'me  dog  and  bitch  should  b«  as  nearly  as 
the  queen's  majesty ;  for  I  will  wash  my  hands  possible  of  the  same  age ;  and,  for  breeding  per- 
guiltless  thereof,  and  deliver  to  my  God  a  soul  lect  dogs,  they  should  not  be  more  than  tour 
as  pure  from  such  trespass  as  innocence  from  years  old.    An  old  bitch  may  be  used  with  a 
mjustice ;  but  only  for  that  I  consented  to  the  young  dog,  but  the  puppies  of  a  young  bitch  and 
thing  I  was  forced  unto,  constraint  making  the  an  old  dog  will  never  be  good  for  any  thing. 
law  believe  I  did  that  which  I  never  understood/  the  general  food  for  a  greyhound  is  chippings 
&c.    UoUingshed,  Sir  Richard  Baker,  Bale,  and  or  raspings  of  bread,  with  soft  bones  and  gristles ; 
Fox,  tell  us  that  she  wrote  several  other  things,  and  those  chippings  ought  always  to  be  soaked 
but  do  not  mention  where  they  are  to  be  found,  in  beef  or  mutton  broth.    The  proper  exercise 
Grey  (Richard),  D.  D.,  a  learned  English  is  coursing  him  three  times  a-week,  and  reward- 
divine,  bom  in  1693,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  ing  him  with  blood;  which  will  animate  him 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1719.     He  in  the  higliest  degree,  and  encourage  him  to 
obtained  the  rectories  of  Kimcote  in  Leicester-  prosecute  his  game.    But  the  hare,  also,  should 
shire,  and  Hinton   in  Northamptonshire,  with  always  have  fair  play.    She  should  have  the 
other  benefices.    He  published  many  sermons  law,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  have  leave  to  run 
and  religious  tracts;   besides  the  following: —  about  twelve  score  yards  before  the  dog  is  slipped 
Memoria  Technia,  or  a  New  Method  of  Artifi-  at  her,  that  he  may  have  some  difficulty  in  the 
cial  Memory ;    of  which  the  first  edition  was  course,  and  not  pick  up  the  game  too  easily.    If 
printed  in  1730,  and  a  fourth  in  1756  ;  A  System  he  kills  the  hare  be  must  never  be  suffered  to 
of  English  Ecclesiastcal  Law,  8vo.  1741  ;  The  tear  her;  but  she  muLt  be  taken  from  him,  his 
Miserable  and  Distracted    State  of  Religion  in  mouth  cleaned  of  the  wool,  and  the  liver  and 
England,  upon  the  Downfall  of  the  Church  Estab-  lights  given  him  by  way  of  encouragement.  Then 
lished,  8vo.,  1736;  A  New  and  Easy  Method  of  he  is  to  be  led  home,  and  his  feet  washed  with 
lieaming  Hebrew  without  Points,  1738;  His-  butter  and  beer,  and  about  an  hour  after  he  is  to 
toria  Josephi,  et  Paradigmata  Verborum,  1739;  be  fed.    When  the  dog  is  to  be  taken  out  to 
Liber  Jobi,  1742 ;  Answer  to  Warburton*s  Re-  course,  he  should  have  nothing  in  the  morning 
marks,   1744;    Nova  Methodus  Hebraic^   dis-  but  a  toast  and  butter,  and  then  he  is  to  be 
cendi,  &c.,  1751;  and  A  Translation  of  Mr.  H.  kennelled  till  uken  out  to  the  field.    The  keo- 
Browne's  poem,  De  Animi  Immortalitate.    He  nelling  these  dogs  is  of  great  use,  dlways  giving 
was  married;   and  died  February  28th,   1771,  them  spirit  and  nimbleness  when  they  are  let 
aged  seventy-eight,  leaving  several  daughters.  loose.  The  best  way  of  managing  a  fine  greyhound 
Grey  (Zachary),  L  L.  D.,  an  English  divine,  is  never  to  let  him  stir  out  of  the  kennel,  except 
bom  in  1687.     He  studied  and  graduated  at  when  feeding,  walking,  or  coursing. 
Cambridge.    He  was  vicar  of  St.  Giles's  and  St.  GREYWACKE,  a  mountain  formation,  con- 
Peter's   in  Cambridge,  and  was  author  of  about  a^sting  of  two  similar  rocks,  which  alternate  with 
thirty  different  works ;  particularly,  An  Answer  to  ^Qd  pass  into  each  other,  called  greywacke,  and 
Neale's  History  of  the  Puritans  ;  3  vols.  8vo.  His  greywacke-slate.  The  first  possesses  the  characters 
editionofHudibras,  1744,  was  satirised  by  War-  of  the  formation.     It  is  a  rock  composed  of 
burton  and  Henry  Fielding.    He  died  in  1766,  pieces  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  slate^  cemented  by 
aged  seventy-nine.  a  clay-slate  basis.    These  pieces  vary  in  size 
GRE'YHOUND,  n. ».     Sax.  j[iijhunb.     A  ^om  a  hen's  egg  to  little  grams.    When  the  tex- 
tall  fleet  dog  that  chases  in  sight.  ^ure  becomes  exceedingly  fine-grained,  the  rock 
GnUktJI^  he  hadde  as  iwift  as  foul  of  flight.  constitutes  greywacke-slate.     Its  color  is  usually 
Chauetr.    Prohgut  to  Canterlmry  Taiet.  ""  or  smoke-gray,  and  glimmers  from  inter- 
Ftrtt  may  a  trusty  greyhound  transform  himself  into  spersed  scales  of  mica.     It  contains  quartz  veins, 
«  tyger.                                                     Sidmey.  but  no  beds  of  quartz.  Petrifactions  are  found  in  it 
So,  on  the  Downs  ire  see.  near  Wilton  fair,  Th^^  «>cks  are  stratified,  forming,  when  alone, 
A  hastened  hare  from  greedy  greyhowtdi  go.    Id,  round-backed  hills,  with  deep  valleys  between 
The  impatient  greyhound,  slipt  from  far,  them.     Immense  beds  of  trap,  flinty-slate,  and 
Bounds  o'er  the  glebe  to  catch  the  fearful  hare.  transition  limestone,  are  contained  in  this  forma- 

Drgden.  tion  ;  as  well  as  numerous  metallic  ores  in  beds 

Greyhouhd.    See  Canis  and  Dog.    Among  and  large  veins. 

a  litter  of  greyhound's  puppies,  the  best  are  al-  GREZZANA,  or  Grezzano,  a  town  of  the 

ways  those  which  are  lightest.    These  will  make  Veronese,  in  Maritime  Austria,  according  to  the 

■he  nimblest  dogs  as  they  grow  up.    The  quali-  division  of  that  province  between  the  emperor 

tics  of  a  good  greyhound  are  well  expressed  in  *"d  ^^^  Cisalpine  republic,  made  by  the  treaty 

the  following  lines.    According  to  them  he  is  o^    Carapo    Formio,    in    1797;    but    by   the 

lo  hare  conquest  of  the  Veronese,  by  the  French  and 

A  Head  like  a  snake  Cisalpines  under  general  Brune  in  December, 

Neck  likeadrako,  1800,  and  subsequent  annexation  of  the  whole 

Back  /ike  a  beam '  province,  it  became  part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic. 

Side  like  a  bream,  Tlus  town  is  twelve  miles  north  of  Verona,  and 

Tail  like  a  rat,  two  of  Breonio ;  and  is  seated  near  the  Bridge  of 

Foot  like  a  ca*  Beja,  a  remarkable  bridge  formed   by  nature. 
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which  connects  two  hiUs  together.  Its  arch  is 
fifty  Veronese  feet  broad,  and  no  fewer  than  114 
feet  high. 

GRIASy  in  botany,  a  genns  of  the  monogynia 
order,  and  polyandria  class  of  plants :  cor.  te- 
trapetalous:  cal.  quadrifid;  the  stigma  sessile 
ana  cruciform:  the  fruit  is  a  plum  with  an 
eight-furrowed  kernel.  There  is  but  one  species, 
viz.  G.  cauliilora,  the  anchovy  pear,  a  native  of 
Jamaica.  The  leaves  are  nearly  oval,  and  about 
three  feet  long.  It  has  a  straight  stem,  upon 
the  upper  part  of  which  come  forth  the  flowers. 
The  fruit  u  1^"^»  ^^^  contains  a  stone  with 
eight  furrows.  These  fruits  are  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants. 

GRIBALDUS  (Matthew),  a  learned  civilian 
of  Padua,  who  left  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, in  order  to  make  a  public  profession  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  Afler  having  been  for  some 
time  professor  of  the  civil  law  at  Tubingen,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  it,  having  imbibed  some  doubts 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity :  but  he  was 
seized  at  Berne,  where  he  would  have  met  with 
very  severe  treatment,  had  he  not  renounced  his 
opinions.  Hehowever  relapsed  again, and  would 
certainly  have  been  put  to  death,  had  he  not 
died  of  the  plague  in  1664.  He  wrote  De 
Methodo  ac  Ratione  Studendi  in  Jure  Civili ; 
and  several  other  works  which  are  held  in  general 
estimation. 

GRIBNER  (Michael  Henry),  a  learned  ci- 
vilian of  Germany,  bom  at  Leipsic  in  1682. 
After  writing  some  time  in  the  Journal  of  Leip- 
sic, he  was  made  professor  of  law  at  Wittem- 
berg:  whence  he  passed  to  Dresden,  and  was 
at  last  recalled  to  Leipsic  to  succeed  M.  Mencke. 
He  died  in  1734.  Besides  several  academical 
dissertations,  he  wrote  1.  Principia  Processus 
Judiciarii ;  2.  Principia  Juris  Prudentiae  Natu- 
ralis,  a  small  work  much  esteemed ;  3.  Opuscula 
Juris  Public!  et  Privati. 

GRICE,  fi.  s.  Dan.  and  Swed.  grii,  A  step 
or  greeze ;  a  little  pig. — Gouldman. 

No,  not  tigriee; 
This  ft  ilep  to  love. 

Shaktpean,  Twdfih  Nigki, 

To  GRIDE,  r.n.  Ital.  gridsre.  To  cut;  to 
make  way  by  cutting.  A  word  elegant,  but  not 
in  use. 

His  poignftnt  spear  he  thnut  with  paiiisant  tway. 
That  through  his  thigh  the  mortal  steel  did  gride. 

Sptfuer, 

So  sore 
The  gridimg  sword,  with  discontinaoos  wound. 
Pasted  thioagh  him.  MH»on*t  Pondiae  Lott, 

GRI'DELIN,  a<f/.  Yt,  grU  de  Un,  A  color 
mixed  of  white  and  red. 

The  ladies  dressed  in  rich  symars  were  seen 
Of  Florence  sadn,  flowered  with  white  and  green^ 
And  for  a  shade  betwixt  the  bloomy  gridslm. 

Drydm, 

GRIDIRON,  n.  s.  Isl.  mnd^  a  grate,  and 
iron.  A  portable  grate  on  vmich  meat  is  laid  to 
be  broilea  upon  the  fire. 

He  had  added  two  bars  to  the  gridtron, 

Sffgctator, 


GRIEF, ».  f. 
Griev'amce,  n.  i. 
Grieve,  v.  a.  &  «.  n* 
Griev'xmgly,  adv, 
Griev'ous,  adf, 
Griev'ously,  adv, 
Griev'ousness,  n.  i.^ 


Fr.  grever;  ItaliiD, 
grave;  Flem.  griever; 
yfdsAigrif;  Lat.grs- 
>vis.  Sorrow  and  regret 
for  something  past; 
pain  or  dis^;  in- 
jury; a  hann;  what- 


ever lies  as  a  weight  upon  the  heart.  The  reib 
signifies  to  afflict;  to  mjure  or  make  sorrowfol: 
when  applied  to  &ults,  the  word  grievous  is  ex- 
pressive of  atrocity ;  it  also  sometimes  implies 
discontent;  to  be  in  pain;  to  mourn;  to  sor- 
row, as  for  ^e  dea^  of  IHends.  It  has  sosm- 
times  at  and  sometimes  for  before  the  cauie  of 
grief;  perhaps  at  is  proper  before  our  misfor- 
tunes, andybr  before  our  fiiults. 

It  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  nan  oaths 
earth,  and  it  grieeed  him  at  hb  heart.  Om.  vi. 

They  fled  from  the  swords,  from  the  drawn  iwoid, 
and  bom  the  bent  bow,  and  from  the  grmtmmm  of 
war.  /«.  izi<  1& 

For  he  doth  not  afllict  willingly,  nor  grim  d» 
children  of  men.  Ltdu  vL  33. 

Forty  years  long  wnl  armed  with  this  geaentiM. 

Pislw. 
She  was  to  blame  me  to  Icto  ; 
The  whiche  now  doelh  me  sor^  griect, 

Ckamcer,     Bomami  oftkeBm* 

The  aire  of  the  place  so  attempre  was, 
That  ner  was  ther  grewaamee  of  hot  ne  cold 

There  was,  eke,  every  wholesome  spice  and  gim; 
Ne  no  man  male  there  waxen  aike  ne  old. 

Id,  The  AmmhU  of  Fvukh 

And  evermore,  distrained  with  sicknesse. 
Beside  all  this  he  was  fall  grevotuiie. 

Id,  CompUuHi  of  the  Bleekt  Km^ 

Wide  was  the  wound,  and  a  large  lukewaim  floirf, 
Red  as  the  rose,  thence  gushed  grieemdg.    S^mr. 

Next  him  went  Grief e  and  Fory,  matdityfeit; 
Grief  all  in  sable  sorrowfolly  dad, 
Downe  hanging  his  doll  head  with  heavy  chers. 
Yet  inly  being  more  then  seeming  sad. 

Id,  Faaie  Qmm. 

I  see  how  a  number  of  souls  are,  for  want  of  rigk 
information,  oftentimes  grewmefy  vexed.        Htokir. 

To  the  flesh,  as  the  apoetle  himself  graaletk,  lU 
aflliction  is  naturally  grioeoiu,  '^ 

Crying  sins  I  call  those  which  are  so  heinov,  ^ 
in  their  kind  so  grieoom,  that  they  hasten  God'iM* 
ment,  and  call  down  for  speedy  vengeance  apoa  tk 
sinner.  M*"^^' 

When  one  man  kills  another,  thinki^  that  k 
killeth  a  wild  beast ;  if  the  same  man  rememberefi 
afterwards  what  he  hath  done,  and  is  not^riew^^ 
the  fact,  in  this  case  he  hath  sinned  •,  because  hisn^ 
grieving  is  offensive  unto  God,  though  the  fsct  «cx 
merely  besides  his  will.  '^ 

Grittus  perceiving  how  grienomdg  the  matter  «tf 
taken,  with  the  danger  he  was  in,  began  to  ioobc 

rwJfai- 

He  cannot  come,  my  lord :  he's  grienom  si^« 


Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  g'i^'' 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far 
As  who  goes  farthest.  '^ 

The  king  hath  sent  tokiMV 
The  nature  of  your  griep,  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  dvil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility  f  Id.  Bmig  /|- 

Do  not  you  giri&oe  at  this. 

Crieeimgig,  I  think. 
The  peace  between  the  French  and  as  not  vaIsM 
The  cost  that  did  conclude  iL      Id.  Bmg  f'" 
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1  viU  iaslniet  ny  tonow  to  be  pmnd ; 
Fttr^riff  »  ptood,  and  awkes  hit  owner  itout. 

Shaktpmire. 
It  WM  a  irrieeoMf  fault, 
Aai  ffiaowuljf  hath  Catar  antwered  it.  Id, 

At  thj  appearaiiee  Cttm^  itaelf  is  eaid 
To  ehake  his  wiiifpi  and  louao  hie  head« 

Cawlejf, 

It  gri«Ma  me  when  I  see  what  fate 

Doee  on  the  beet  of  mankind  wait.  Id, 

He  dant  not  disobey,  bnt  sent  grieoom  complaints 

to  the  parliament  of  the  usage  he  was  forced  to  sub 

mic  to.  Clarendon, 

How  didst  thou^fi0M  then,  Adam,  to  behold 
The  end  of  all  thy  offspring  end  so  sad.  Milton, 

Balms  for  the  grieved  we  draw  and  pastes 
We  mould  as  baits  for  curious  tastes.         MarveU. 
What  magic  could  me  thus  confine 
Within  another's  grief  to  pine  ?  Id. 

With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear  \ 
Nor  joy  nor  griem  too  much  for  things  beyond  our 

care.  Dryden, 

Houses  built  in  plains  are  apt  to  be  griewnuig  an- 
noyed with  mire  and  dirt.  Ro^  on  the  Creaeion, 

Wringing  of  the  hands,  knocking  of  the  breast,  are 
Imt  the  ceremonies  of  Borrow,  the  pomp  and  ostei^ta- 
tioa  of  an  effeminate  grief,  which  speak  not  so  much 
the  greatness  of  the  miiery  as  the  smallneM  of  the 
mind.  South, 

The  mother  was  so  much  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  a 
fine  boy,  who  was  her  only  son,  that  she  died  for 
grief  of  it.  Additon, 

Grieved  at  the  thought,  he  vowed  his  whole  endea- 
vour 
Should  be  to  close  those  breaches.  ilowe. 

.    Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  fair  Plpasure's  smiling  traiu  \ 
Hate,  Pear,  and  Orief.  the  family  of  Pain.      Pope, 

What  remedy  can  be  found  against  grietaneei,  but 
to  bring  religion  iiito  countenance,  and  encourage 
those  who,  from  hope  of  future  reward,  and  dread  of 
future  punishment,  will  be  moved  to  justice  and  inte- 
grity •  Swiy>. 

To  own  a  great  but  griewnu  truth,  though  they 
quicken  and  sharpen  the  invention,  they  corrupt  the 
temper.  Wattt. 

Yet  leave  me  not ;  I  would  allay  that  grief. 

Which  else  might  thy  young  virtue  overpower ; 
And  in  thy  converse  I  shall  find  relief 

When  the  dark  shades  of  melancholy  lower. 

Beattie, 
Ah,  how  shall  I  pursue 
My  theml^!  To  heart-consuming  yrtef  resigned, 

Here  on  his  recent  grave  I  fix  my  view, 
And  pour  my  bitter  teais.     Ye  flowery  lays  adien  ! 

Id. 

Grits.  The  inflaence  of  this  passion  on  the 
body  is  veiy  great  Its  effects  resemble  in  seve- 
ral instances  those  of  fear,  with,  however,  some 
variations,  owing  perhaps  to  its  being  in  general 
of  longer  duration.  Grief  diminishes  the  bodily 
strenglJi  in  general,  and  particularly  the  force  of 
the  heart  and  circulation ;  as  appear  by  the  fre- 
quent sighs  and  deep  respirations  which  attend 
it,  which  seem  to  be  necessary  exertions,  in  order 
to  promote  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs.  It  diminishes  perspiration,  obstructs  the 
menstrual  discharge,  produces  paleness  of  the 
skin,  and  cedematous  complaints,  and  scirrhus  of 
the  glandular  parts.  It  asgravates  the  scurvy, 
and  the  malignity  of  putrid  and  contagious  dis- 
tempers ;  and  renders  people  more  apt  to  re- 
ceive the  infection  of  them.    When  it  comes  on 


suddenly,  and  in  a  great  degree,  it  causes  a  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  and  renders  the  pulse  ir- 
regular. Blindness,  gangreqe,  and  sudden  death, 
hare  followed  the  excess  of  this  sensation.  Its 
effects  of  changing  the  color  of  the  hair  are  well 
known.  Opiates,  in  small  doses,  are  good  cor- 
dials in  ihiR  case. 

GRIELUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  penta- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  class  of 
plants  :  cal.  quinquefid :  there  are  five  petals : 
the  filaments  persisting  :  and  five  monosper- 
mous  seed-cases.  Species  one  only ;  an  Etnio- 
pian  shrub. 

GRIERSON  (Constantia),  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, was  born  of  poor  parents,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  in  1733.  She  was  an  ex- 
cellent Greek  and  Latin  scholar;  and  studied 
history,  divinity,  philosophy,  and  mathematics. 
She  proved  her  skill  in  Latin  by  the  dedication 
of  the  Dublin  edition  of  Tacitus  to  lord  Carteret, 
and  by  that  of  Terence  to  his  son ;  to  whom  she 
also  addressed  a  Greek  epigram.  She  wrote 
many  elegant  English  poems,  several  of  which 
were  inserted  by  Mrs.  barber  among  her  own. 
When  lord  Carteret  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, he  obtained  a  patent  for  Mr.  Grierson  to 
be  the  king's  printer ;  and,  to  reward  the  uncom- 
mon merit  of  his  wife,  caused  her  life  to  be  in- 
cluded in  it. 

GRIESBACII  (John  James),  a  celebrated 
German  divine  and  critic,  was  born  at  Buzbach 
in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  where  his  father  was  a  Lu- 
theran minister.      He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Frankfort,  Tubingen,  Halle,  and  Leipsic;  and 
finally  became  professor  of  theology  at  Halle. 
In  1774  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Histo- 
rical Books  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  2  vols 
8vo.,  with  a  copious  collection  of  various  readiqgs. 
The  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
subsequently  given  to  the  world   in  the  same 
manner ;  and  an  improved  edition  of  the  whole 
work,  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  duke  of 
Grafton,  in  4  vols.  4to.  reprinted  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
both  in  German  and  English.    Griesbach  was 
also  the  author  of  Symbols  Criticas  ad  supplen- 
das  et  corrigendas  variarum  Novi  Testamenti 
Lectionum,  1785 — 1793,  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  many 
other  valuable  biblical  works.      He  removed 
from  Halle  to  Jena,  where  be  became  professor 
of  theology,  rector  of  the  university,  and  privy 
counsellor  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  the  duke  of 
Saxe  Weimar.    He  died  here  in  March  1812, 
aged  sixty-seven. 

GRITFIN,  a.  s. )       This  should  rather  be 
G  R IFFON .  )  written  gfyfon,  or  gryphon  ; 

g^ypty  ypv^f;  but  it  is  generally  writteii  ^ri/fbn. — 
Dr.  Jonnson.  A  fabled  animal,  said  to  be  gene- 
rated between  the  lion  pnd  eagle,  and  to  have 
the  bead  and  paws  of  the  lion,  and  the  wings  of 
the  eagle. 

That  one  did  pleto  on  the  Pope's  side 
A  Oriffon  of  a  grimme  statare. 

Chaucer.  The  PUnemaH*»  Tale. 

Of  all  hearing  among  these  winged  creatares,  the 
griffin  is  the  most  ancient.      Peaeham  on  BloMoning, 

Aristeas,  a  poet  of  Proconesos,  affirmed,  that  near 
the  one«eyed  nations  grijftnt  defended  the  mines  of 
gold. 
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Griffon,  Gryphus,  was  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  have  four  legs,  wings,  and  a  beak  ;  the 
npper  part  representing  an  eagle,  and  the  lower 
a  lion ;  and  to  watch  over  gold  mines,  hidden 
treasures,  feci    This  imaginary  animal  was  con- 
secrated to  the  sun ;  and  the  ancient  painters 
vepresented  the  chariot  of  the  sun  as  drawn  by 
CTiffons.     M.  Spanheim  observes  the  same  of 
those  of  Jupiter  and  Nemesis.    The  griffon  is 
commonly  seen  on  ancient  arms;  and  is  borne 
in  coat  armour.     Guillim  blazons  it  rampant; 
alleging  that  any  very  fierce  animal  tnay  be 
blazoned  as  well  as  the  Hon.     Sylvester,  Mor- 
^n,  and  others,  use  the  terms  segreant  instead 
of  rampant.    The  griffon  is  also  an  ornament  of 
architecture  in  constant  use  among  the  Greeks, 
and  was  copied  from  them,  with  the  other  elegan- 
cies of  architectural  enrichments,  by  the  Romans. 

See  Sphinx.  .  .       ^ 

The  Griffon,  in  Scripture,  is  that  species  of 

the  eagle  called  in  Latin  ossifraga,  the  osprey ; 

and  Onu,  of  the  verb  D^D,  paras,  to  break.    See 

Falco.  1.    1    j     1 

GRIG,  n.  ».  Bavarian  krkkey  a  little  duck. 
It  seems  originally  to  have  signified  any  thing 
below  the  natural  size ;  a  small  eel ;  also  a  merry 
creature :  supposed  from  Greek  ;  Lat.  graculu$ 

fettivut. 

Hard  it  ber  heart  af»  flint  or  stone. 

She  laugh*  to  tee  me  pale  ; 

And  merry  at  a  grig  it  grown, 
And  britk  at  bottle-ale.  Swifl. 

GRILL,  V,  n.     ")     Fr.  grille;  qu.  Lat.  crati- 
Grillade',  u.  I.  ycula.    To  broil  on  a  grate 
Gril'ly,  v.  tf.     J  or  gridiron  :  and  hence  fi- 
guratively, to  harass,  tcaze,  or  ridicule  a  man. 

While  we  wrangle  here  and  jar, 
•        We  are  ^ffei  all  at  Temple-bar.    Hudibm, 

GKlMj  adj.  -V     Sax.  ^ji'^ma;  Goth. 

Grimace',  n.  I.        fS[!^^>    Swedish    grym. 
Grime,  n.«.&w.  a.  > These   words  signify  a 
Grim'ly,  flrfv.         I  countenance  of  terror; 
Grim'ness  n.  t.      3  any   thing    hideous   or 
frightful;    ugly  or  ill-looking.     Grimace  is  a 
distortion  of  conntenance,  either  from  affecta- 
tion or  insolence.     Grime  is  dirt  deeply  insi- 
nuated.   Grimness,  a  countenance  of  horror. 

Some  taide  he  looked  grim,  and  woldo  fighte. 
Ho  hath  a  sparth  of  twenty  pound  of  wighle. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightee  Tale. 
He  loketh  at  it  were  a  grim  leown, 
%nd  on  hit  toot  ho  rometh  up  and  donn  ; 
Him  deigned  not  to  tet  his  feet  to  ground. 

Chaucer.  The  Nmnee  Preettes  Tale. 
The  innocent  prey  in  haste  he  does  forsake, 
Which  quit  from  death,  yet  quakes  in  every  limb. 
With  change  of  fear  to  see  the  lion  look  so  grim. 

aipei^euf. 

The  augurs 
bay  they  know  not  j  they  cannot  tell ;  look  grimly. 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge.       Sha^xpeaire. 

Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  nothing  so  clean 

kept ;  for  why  ?     She  sweaU  :  a  man  may  go  over 

shoes  in  the  grime  of  it.  '^■ 

Qrim  visaged  war  hath   smoothed   his  wrinkled 

front.  .  ^^ 

Venus  was  like  her  mother ;  for  her  father  is  but 

qrim.  ^^' 

.    My  face  111  grims  with  filth. 
Blanket  my  loins,  elf  all  my  hair  m  knots.       Id. 


Their  dear  causes 

Would  to  the  bleeding  and  the  jriM  slam 

Excite  the  mortified  man.  /d.  UeMk. 

Thou  hast  a  grim,  appearance,  and  thy  ^fV^ 

Bears  a  command  in't.  «•  Unatais. 

We've  landed  in  ill  time  :  the  skies  look  frnkg. 

And  threaten  present  blusters.  Slofcptw. 

Grim  Saturn  yet  remains. 
Brand  in  those  gloomy  caves  with  «i*«»«»»«^- 

Straight  stood  up  to  him 
Divine  Ulysses  •,  who,  with  lookes  exceeding  fpm 

and  grim. 
This  better  check  gave.  Cftsptt. 

He  that  darts  to  die. 
May  laugh  at  the  grim  face  of  law,  and  tcora 
The  cruel  wrinkle  of  a  tyrant  brow, 

DeiJnm**  5^- 
What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  grim  fim, 
Awaked,  should  blow  them  into  seven-fold  nge 

Expert  to  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle,  open  when  and  where  to  dose 
The  ridges  of  grim  war.         H-  Pe^^^  "*- 

He  had  not  spared  to  show  his  piquet, 
Against  the'  haranguer's  politicks. 
With  smart  remarks  of  leering  faces,  ^^^ 
And  annotations  of  grymaeee !  "j 

The  favourable  opinion  and  good  ^  «^f 
comes  ofientimei*  at  a  veiy  easy  rate ;  wd  by  «  » 
demure  looks  and  affected  whims,  set  off  witn  «■ 
odd  devotional  postures  and  grimaeet,  •^^^'^ 
little  arts  of  dissimulation,  cunning  nien ydl  dot» 

ders.  .       ^^IJ** 

So  Pluto,  seised  of  Proserpine,  conveyed 
To  hell's  tremondout  gloom  th'  affrighted  otKl ; 
There  grimlji  smUed,  pleased  with  the  betti«» 

prize,  . 

Nor  envied  Jove  his  sunshine  and  hit  tta«^ 

Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  pl«». 
Doubling  the  native  horrour  of  the  war. 
And  making  death  more  grim.  ,    ''»•  ^ 

The  French  nation  is  addicted  to  grieuee. 

OoHow  is  the  word  by  which  ^^"^^ 
grime  of  burnt  coals  or  wood.     Woo^ard  ea  r<»* 
Vice  in  a  vixard,  to  avoid  grimace. 
Allows  all  freedom,  but  to  aec  the  to' 

Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  wsi  thon 

And  grimlg  darkled  o'er  their  fac»  p«le. 

And  the  dim  desolate  deep.  '^ 

Achilles  'self  was  not  more  grim  and  gory 

Than  thousands  of  this  new  and  polished  ntu* 

Whose  names  want  nothing  but— pronunotf* 


GRIMALDI  (Francis),  an  eminwjt  p«s* 

also  called  Bolognese,  was  bom  at  Bolog«»  * 

1606,  where  he  became  a  disciple  of  Am^, 

Caracci,  and  proved  an  honor  to  that  illoan* 

master.     From  the  school  of  Annibal  he  w«tf  • 

complete  his  studies  at  Rome,  and  m^' 

himself  daily,  until  his  superior  talente  les^ 

mended  him  to  Innocent  X.,  who  affoid«<i  ^ 

immediate  opportunities  of  exerting  his  fr 

in  his  palace  at  Monte  Cavallo,  and  mlK/^'^ 

can.    His  merit  soon  engaged  the  atteot»»^ 

the  public,  and  increased  the  number  « - 

friends ;  among  whom  were  prince  rm^^ 

and  the  principal  nobility  of  Rome.    Htf  i^^ 

tation  reached  cardinal  Maxanne  at  Pans  -^ 

sent  for  him,  settled  a  large  pension  on  hiro,  - 
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employed  him  for  three  years  in  embellishing  children  of  the  count  de  Schomberg,  and  was 

laj  palace  and  the  Louvre,  by  the  order  of  Louis  appointed  reader  to  the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha.  At 

Xin.  The  troubles  of  the  state,  and  the  clamors  this  period  he  became  acquainted  with  Rousseau, 

raised  against  the  cardiual,    whose  party  he  Diderot,  d'Alembert,  d'Holbach,  &c.  The  couut 

warmly  espoused,  placed  him  in  so  mucn  danger,  de  Friese  at  last  made  him  his  secretary,  with 

that  his  fri«M:ds  acl vised  him  to  retire  among  the  lucrative  appointments.     He  published  in  1753 

Jesuits.  H^  did  so,  and  painted  a  decoration  for  a  pamphlet  entitled  Le  petit  Prophet  de  Bech- 

the  exposition  of  the  sacrament  during  the  holy  mischbrode,  in  defence  of  the  It-dian  opera, 

days,  according  to  the  custom  of  Rome.    This  On  the  death  of  his  patron,  de  Friese,  he  was 

piece  was  much  admired  at  Paris,  and  the  king  nominated  principal  secretary  to  the  duke  of 

commanded  him  to  paint  such  another  for  his  Orleans;  soon  afterwhich  we  find  him  employed, 

chapel    at  the   Louvre.     Grimaldi    after    that  in  conjunction  with  Diderot,  in  transmitting  to 

returned  to  Rome,  and  found  his  patron  Innocent  the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha  an  account  of  the  wri- 

X.  dead ;  but  his  successors  Alexander  VII.  and  tings,  friendships,  quarrels,  &c.,  of  the  authors  of 

Clement  IX.  honored  him  equally  with  their  the  day.    In  1776  he  became  envoy  from  the 

friendship,  and  found  him  variety  of  employ-  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha  to  the  French  court,  and 

ment.    The  following  instance  of  his  benevo-  was  honored  with  the  title  of  baron,  and  several 

lence  may  serve  to  characterise  Grimaldi.    A  orders.    On  the  revolution   breaking  out,  he 

Sicilian  gentleman,  who  had  retired  from  Messina  retired  to  the  court  of  Gotha.    In  1795  the  em- 

with  his  daughter  during  the  troubles  of  that  press  of  Russia  appointed  him  her  plenipoten- 

country,  was  reduced  to  the  misery  of  wanting  tiary  to  the  states  ot  Lower  Saxony ;  and  he  was 

bread.    As  Grimaldi  Uved   near  him,  he  was  confirmed  in  that  post  by  her  successor  Paul, 

soon  informed  of  it;  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  but  ill-health  obliged  him  to  relinquish  it,  and 

erening,  knocking  at  the  Sicilian's  door,  without  return  to  Gotha,  where  he  died  December  19diy 

making  himself  known,  tossed  in  money,  and  1807.    His   principal  work  was  published  in 

retired.    The  thing  happening  more  than  once,  difierent  portions,  under  the  following  titles  :— 

raised  the  Sicilian^  curiosity  to  know  his  bene-  Correspondance    Literaire,    Philosophique,   et 

fector.  Discovering  him  at  last,  by  hiding  himself  Critique,  address^  &  un  Souverain  d'Allemagne, 

behind  the  door,  he  fell  down  on  his  knees  to  depuis  1770,  jusqu'en  1782,  par  le  Baron  de 

thank  the  hand  that  had  relieved  him.  Grimaldi  Grimm  et  par  Diderot,  Paris,  1812,  5  vols.  8vo.; 

remained  confused,  offered  him  his  house,  and  Correspondance  Literaire,  &c.  en  1775, 1776, 

continuedhis  friend  till  his  death.    He  died  of  a  1782, — 1790.    Troisi^me  et  dem.  part.    1813, 

dropsy  at  Rome  in  1680,  and  left  a  considerable  5  vols.  8vo.;  and  Correspondance  Literaire,  &c, 

fortune  among  six  children.    The    genius   of  depuis  1753  jusqu*en  1760.     Prem.  part.  6  vols. 

Grimaldi  directed    him  chiefly  to  landscape.  8vo.    A  selection  from  this  voluminous  colleo- 

His  coloring  is  strong ;  his  touch  light  and  deli-  tion  was  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  in  French  and 

cate;  his  situations  are  uncommonly  pleasing;  English. 

and  the  leaves  of  his  trees  are  admirable.  Some-        Grimm,  or  Grimma,  a  town  of  Upper  Sax- 
times,  indeed,  his  coloring  appears  rather  too  ony,  in  the  circle  of  Leipsic.    It  has  a  castle, 

^  green ;  but  those  landscapes  which  he  painted  three  churches,  and  a  college.    Its  chief  trade  is 

ID   the  manner  of  the  Caracci,  may  serve  as  in  linens,  flannels,  thread,  beer,  and  wood.    It 

models  for  all  those  who  admire  the  style  of  that  is  fifteen  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Leipsic,  and  forty-two 

;•  school ;  and  he  designed  his  figures  in  elegant  W.  N.W.  of  Dresden. 

L  taste.    The  pictures  of  this  master  are  very  rare,        GRIMOARD  (count  de),  a  French  diploma^ 

especially  those  of  bis  best  time ;  and,  when  they  tist  and  general,  was  descended  from  the  fiunily 

are  to  be  purchased,  they  obtain  large  prices,  of  pope  Urban  V.     Louis  Xl^l.  entrusted  him 

>  *"         Of  his  children,  the  youngest,  named  iUezander,  vrith  a  negociation  in  Holland ;  and  on  his  return 

(3-         proved  a  good  painter,  m  the  same  style  and  he  formed  the  plans,  ofiiensive  and  defensive,  of 

taste  with  his  father,  though  far  inferior  to  him  :  the  campaign  of  1792.    The  fiill  of  the  king 

some  of  the  pictures  of  Alexander,  however,  are  intenupted  his  career,  and  he  retired  to  private 

either    artfully  or    injudiciously    ascribed    to  life,  in  which  he  wrote  Essai  Theorique  et  Pra- 

Francis.  tiquesur  les  Batailles,  1775,  4to.;  Traits  sur  la 

GRIMA'LKIN,  n.  i.    Fr.  grtf,  gray,  and  mal-  constitution  des  Troupes  legeres,  et  sur  leur 

Arm,  or  little  MoUf  says  Dr.  Johnson ;  (grayv  and  emploi  k  la  Guerre,  1782, 8vo. ;  R«cherches  sur 

Teut.  nud,  of  Lat.  macuia,  a  spot. — Mr.  Thom-  la  force  de  Tarm^  Franyaise,  &g.,  1806,  8vo; 

son.)    Gray  little  woman ;  the  name  of  an  old  Tableau  Historique  de  la  Guerrt  de  la  Revolu- 

cat.  tion  de  France,  1808,  in  conjunction  with  gene- 

OriauUkm,  to  domettick  vermin  tworn  ral  Servan,  of  which  work  only  three  volumes 

An  everlMtiAg  for.  with  watehfol  eye  were  published,  when  Buonaparte  suppressed  it. 

Liee  nightly  brooding  o'er  a  chinky  gap.  He  died  in  1 81 5. 

Protendimg  her  fell  cUwe,  to  tbooghtleas  mice  GRIMSBY,   a   sea-port    town   of  Lmcolu- 

8ure  ruin.  PhiUpi,  giji^e,  168  miles  from  London,,  and  one  of  the 

GRIMM  (Frederick  Melchior),  baron  de,  most  ancient  corporations  in  Ensland.    It  was 

coutftsellor  of  state  of  the  Russian  empire,  was  a    mayoralty    in    the   reign    of    king    John, 

bom  in  1723  at  Ratisbon,  of  humble  parents,  and    returned    two   members    to    parliament; 

who  bestowed  on  him  however  a  superior  educa-  it  now  sends  but  one.    The  right  of  election 

lion.    His  taste  for  literature  manifested  itself  in  is   in  the  resident    free  burgesses  paying  scot 

a  tragedy,  which  he  wrote  in  his  youth.    He  and  lot.    All  the  sons  of  freemen  born  in  the 

went  early  in  life  to  Paris  as  governor  to  the  town  are  entitled  to  their  freedom,  as  well  as 
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every  person  manying  a  freeman's  dai^^hter  or 
widow.  It  had  anciently  three  convents  and  a 
castle.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  high  steward, 
recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  twelve  common- 
cooncil-men,  two  bailiffs,  two  coroners,  and  a 
town-clerk.  It  has  several  streets  of  good  houses, 
and  a  handsome  church.  Its  harbour  was  for- 
merly choked  up,  but  a  fine  dock  has  been  con- 
structed, and  the  harbour  deepened  and  improved, 
«nd  the  road  before  it  is  a  good  station  for  ships 
that  wait  for  a  wind  to  get  out  to  sea.  Its  chief 
trade  is  in  coals  and  salt  to  the  Baltic,  which 
are  brought  by  the  Humber. 
^  GRIN,  V.  n.  &  n.  s.,  ^     Sax.  sponian ; 

Gaiv'NBa,  fi.  s.  >  Dut.  gnfinen,  grtn- 

Gbin'ninglt,  adv,  j  den^   undoubtedly 

of  the  same  origin  with  to  frind^  as  we  now  say, 
to  grind  the  teeih  ;  Fr.  grincer.— Johnson.    To 
fix  the  teeth  as  in  wrath,  or  anguish,  or  mirth. 
And  griimuig  for  diipitoiu  nge  ; 
Her  noM  ytnorted  up  for  ten* 
Fal  hidoai  wu  the  for  to  eene. 

Chauoer,  Romauni  of  the  Romm 
What  TBloar  were  it  wh^n  a  cur  doth  grm. 
For  one  to  trout  hii  hand  between  hii  teeth. 
When  he  might  •pom  him  with  his  foot  away. 


GRIND,  V.  a.  &  v.  a.^     Preter.  I  grouid; 

Gbind'er,  n.  s.  (p^'^    P'^  gnmod. 

Gaiii'i»LEST«)NE,  II.  s.  1  saxon   iitmlttn  ^ 

Grind'stonb,  n.  t.  J  ^pin^en.  To  ledooe 
to  powder  by  friction  ;  to  sharpen  any  iostn- 
ment  by  rubbing  on  something  nard;  and  6^ 
ratively  to  harass  or  oppress.  Gtindcr  ti  or 
that  works  in  a  mill ;  also  the  name  of  the  doo- 
ble  teeth.  A  grind-stone  is  that  slooe  on  ubici 
knives,  kc^  are  sharpened. 

To  ^fMo  ovr  coni  and  cnny  it  kane  ijcia , 
1  pray  joa  spede  vs.      Ckamoar,  Tim  Ami  T«k 
WhoM  fint  comath  to  the  mill  finte  jnal. 

Id.  Pfdogim  to  the  Wtf»f  BmUm  Ttk. 
Bat  in  helle,  hir  aight  shall  be  fall  oC  duiaiw 
and  of  smoke ;  and  her  eyen  lUl  of  teres,  aad  hirkn- 
ing  fall  of  waimentittg  and  frmUmg  of  teeth. 

U.  ThtPmttmTA. 


He  the  raging 
The  roaring  lion  with  hb  jaTelin  wooada 
Scatters  their  whelpe,  their  grmdtn  breiki ;  lo  tk^ 
With  the  old  hontera  starre  for  warn  of  pRj. 


I  like  not  such  grimumg  honoar  as  Sir  Walter  hath  : 
give  me  life,  which  if  I  can  save,  eo ;  if  not,  honoar 
comes  anlooked  for,  and  there's  an  end. 

Id.  Henry  IV. 
Death,  death !  oh,  amiable,  lovely  death  ! 
Come  grim  on  me,  and  I  will  think  thoa  smilett. 

I  asked  which  way  was  the  wind. 
For  I  thought  in  some  talk  we  mast  enter, 

'  Why,  Sir  (she  answered  and  grinned). 
Have  yoa  just  sent  year  wits  for  a  ventare  T ' 

Sir  Ji^  SueUmg 
ft  was  no  unpleasant  entertainment  to  me  tn  see 
the  varioas  methods  with  which  they  have  attacked 
me ;  some  with  piteous  moans  and  outcries,  others 
griiuuHg,  and  only  showing  their  teeth.    StUtipg/Uet, 
He  laughs  at  him  :  in's  face  too. 
— 'O  you  mistake  him ;  'twas  an  humble  ^rwt. 
The  fawning  joy  of  courtiers  and  of  dogs. 

Drgden* 
A  lion's  hide  he  wears; 
About  his  shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  skin  ; 
The  teeth  of  gaping  jaws  severely  grin.  Id. 

They  neither  could  defend,  nor  can  pursue  ; 
Bat^rtmietf  their  teeth,  and  cast  a  helpless  view.  Id. 
The  muscles  were  so  drawn  together  on  each  side 
of  his  faee,  that  he  shewed  twenty  teeth  at  a  grin. 

Additem. 
The  frightfnl'st  grvmer. 
Be  the  winner.  Id,  Spectator. 

Madnesa  we  fancy,  gave  an  ill-timed  birth 
To  grummg  laughter,  and  to  firantick  mirth. 

Pfsor. 

What  lords  are  those  saluting  with  a  grin  t 
One  is  just  oat,  and  one  is  lately  in.  Yotmg. 

Fools  grin  on  fools,  and  Stoicklike  support. 
Without  one  sigh,  the  pleasures  of  a  court.     Id. 

Cam  to  our  coffin  adds  a  nail  no  doubt, 
4nd  every  grin,  so  merry,  draws  one  out. 

Dr.Wmleet. 

Griv,  n.  f.  Sax.  spyn,  jfypene.  A  snare; 
a  trap. 

The  grin  shall  Uke  him  by  the  heel»  and  the  robber 
shall  prevail  against  him.  Joh,  xviii.  9. 

like  a  bride  that  hasteneth  to  his^ryn. 
Not  knowing  the  perile.  Chancer. 


His  heart  a  solid  rock,  to  fear  nnkaeva, 
And  harder  than  thi»  grinder^a  nether  stoae.   M. 
8o  ap  he  let  him  rise ;  who  with  grim  look. 
And  countenance  stem,  npatanding,  'gaa  \»fnd 
His  grated  teeth  for  great  disdain.  S^mm. 

He  that  will  have  a  cake  oat  of  the  wheat,  we 
needs  tarry  the  grinding. 


Some  merchants  and  tradesmen,  noder  csloca 
fumiihtng  the  colony  with  neceasaries,  maj  ssc  gtm 
them  so  as  shall  always  keep  them  in  poreitj. 

J3acois'«  Admee  f  Filn 

The  teeth  are  in  men  of  three  kinds  ;  ihaip  ■  ^ 
foreteeth  ;  broad  as  the  back-teeth,  whieh  ««  al\  ty 


molar-teeth,  or  grinden;  and  pointed  tectboroa^ 
which  are  between  both.  Bern- 

Harsh  sounds,  as  of  a  saw,  when  it  is  ikaip«w^ 

and  grinding  of  one  stone   agmaast  aaocher.wibt 

shivering  or  horror  in  the  body,  and  set  the  M«k« 

edge.  Id.  NaianlBnn' 

Such  a  light  and  metaned  di 

Saw  yoa  never  yet  in  France ; 

And  by  the  lead-men  for  the 

That  torn  round  like  grindieetenei. 

BenJmn 

Meeting  with  Time,  alack  thing,  said  I, 
Thy  sith^  is  dull,  whet  it,  for  shame : 

No  marvel.  Sir,  he  did  reply. 
If  it  St  length  deserve  some  blame ; 
But  where  one  man  would  have  aae  ^ied  H* 
TVenty  to  one  too  sharp  do  find  it.      lf«^ 

Fettered  they  eend  thee 
Inio  the  common  prison,  thets  tn  grind 
Among  the  slaves  and  asaea. 

MUm'tJg^ 
One,  who  at  the  sight  of  sapper,  opened  «i^ 
His  jaws  before,  and  whetted  grindert  tryi. 


Both  he  bcooght; 
He  mouthed  them,  aad  betwixt 


Not  knowing  'twas  my  labour,  I 
Of  sadden  shootings,  and  of 
My  throes  come  thicker,  a<id  my 


Against  a  stamp  his  tosk  the 
And  in  the  sharpened  edge  now  vigoor 

The  jaw-teeth  or  grmdert,  ia  Latin 
made  flat  aad  broad  a-top,  aad  withal 
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«ven  mud  ngfed,  that,  Vy  tMr  knobs  and  UttU  cavi-  rotation  produced  by  the  lathe  was  so  great  as  to 

tie*,  they  may  tba  boner  MtaiA*  jriwd,  and  commix  tum  the  apparatus  about  five  revolutions  in  a 

the  alimenta.                            Roy  en  <he  Gtmiim,  second.    Yet  the  stone  operated  but  slowly,  and 

Smiths  that  make  hinges  brighien  them,  yet  efldom  ^^  trough  was  quickly  exhausted  ;  so  that  the 

file  them  j  but  ^rtad  them  on  a  erriidi^Me  till  Wi^  workman  was  obliged  to  sUcken  the  velocity  on 

Jwooa.  recount  of  the  h^L    The  emery  cylinder  cut 

•n,   ».•  A  .'^^'^  •!*'"!       ,  ,  .  ^   .  father  faster.    But,  although  the  friction  was 

Thv  hmds  to  exercite  the  pointed  steel  .     ^               .      ^          .   ",         jur 

On  die  hard  rgck.  and  giveV  whealy  form  "J^^e  to  operate  sucoess^ely  and  by  frequent 

To  the  expected  prouisr.                      PhiUpi. ,  change.  On  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  file,  It  Boon 

Shrinking  sinews  start,  became  too  hot  to  be  held ;  and,  when  a  cloth 

And  smeary  foam  works  o'er  my  ^rindM^  jaws.  Was  used  to  defend  the  workman's  hand,  the 

Rawe,  work  not  only  went  on  awkwardly,  but  the  heat 
Another  way  the  Spaniards  have  taken  to  jfrmi  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  oil  was  de- 
the  Neapolitans,  and  yet  to  take  off  the  odium  from  Composed,  and  emitted  an  empyreumatic  smell, 
thenuelves.                                              Addison,  ^e  Stone  was  then  allowed  to  diy,  and  the  file 
That  the  stomach  in  animals  grindi  the  substances  tried  upon  its  face.    It  almost  instanUy  became 
which  it  receives,  is  evident,  from  the  di»ection  of  ^^       ^^  ^^      .^on  after  red-hot     Both  the 
mnm^  which  have  •waUowed  metals,  wh.ch  have  cylinders  were  then  covered  with  tallow,  by 
beenfo«.dpoIahedonthesaJ^n«^^^  Elding  the  end  of  a  candle  to  each  while  turnl: 
Katoie  u  at  a  gieat  deal  of  labour  to  transmute  ve-  "»8   «>^<*»  "^L^^^'^  was   sprinkled   on   the 
Seublee  into  animal  substances  ;   therefoie  herb-eat-  wooden  one.     The  file  was  then  applied  to  the 
ing  animals,  which  do  not   ruminate,  have  strong  ffrind-stone  while  in  rapid  moUon.     At  first  the 
^TM^en,  and  chew  much.                        Arbiiik$iot,  friction  was  hardly  observable,  but  very  soon 
Wbat  relation  or  affinity  is  there  between  a  minute  afterwards,  the  zone  of  tallow  pressed  by  the  file 
body  and  cogitation,  any  more  than  the  greatest?    Is  became  melted,  and  the  stone  cut  very  rapidly, 
a  small  drop  of  rain  any  wiser  than  the  ocean  ?     Or  Yet  the  file  was  for  a  long  time  hardly  heated  at 
do  we  grmd  inanimate  corn  into  living  and  rational  all;  and,  when  at  last  it  began  to  feel  warm,  its 
™«*1 '                                        Benilejf't  Semum,  temperature  was  instantly  lowered  by  removing 
Grinding  is  also  used  for  rubbing  or  wear-  it  to  another  zone  of  the  cylinder.    The  same 
ing  off  the  irregular  parts  of  the  siinace  of  a  effects  were  produced  on  the  wooden  cylinder, 
body,  and  reducing  it  to  the  destined  figure,  This  is  easily  explained  upon  the  modem  theory 
whether  that  be  flat,  concave,  or  the  like.    The  of  heat.    When  oil  was  used  on  the  wooden 
grindim;  and  polbhing  of  glass  is  a  considerable  cylinder,  the  heat  produced  by  the  friction  was 
art;  for  which  see  Glas»-makino ;   and  for  employed  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  file 
grinding  of  optical  glasses,  see  Optics.  ana  the  oil;  but  when  tallow  was  used,  instead 
Grinoing,  in  cutlery,  the  operation  of  sharo-  of  the  oil,  the  greatest  part  of  the  heat  was  ex- 
ening  edge-tools.    This  operation,  as  usually  hausted  in  melting  this  substance.    From  the 
practised,   is  attended  wim    no  small  incon-  increased  capacity  of  the  tallow  when  fused,  the 
▼enience,  from  the  production  of  heat  by  friction,  heat  was  absorbed  and  became  latent,  instead  of 
The  heat  produced  is  so  great,  that  hard  tools  raising  the  te/nperature :  and  when  the  melted 
are  often  softened    and  spoiled  by  the  steel  tallow  began  to  grow  hot,*  together  with  the  file, 
becoming  ignited  during  the  grinding.    To  pre-  the  temperature  was  easily  reduced  by  employing 
went  this  effect,  the  grind-stone  is  partly  im-  the  heat  on  another  zone  of  tallow.    Mr.  Kichol- 
mersed  in  a  trough  of  water;  but  in  this  case  son  used  these  two  cylinders  in  a  considerable 
the  rotation  of  the  stone  must  be  moderate,  and  Quantity  of  work  with  great  satisfoction.    This 
the  work,  of  course,  slow,  else  the  water  will  be  aiscoverv  bids  fair  to  be  of  great  utility. 
thrown  off  by  the  centrifugal  force.    When  »he  GKINSTED,  East,  a  market  town  of  Sus 
water  is  applied  from  above  by  a  cock,  the  quan-  sex,  twenty-nine   miles    from  London,  seated 
tity  is  too  small  to  counteract  the  heat,  and  pre-  on  a  hill  near  the  borders  of  Surrey.    It  has  a 
serve  the  necessary  low  temperature.    It  has  handsome  church,  which  was  rebuilt  after  hav. 
even  been  found,  that  the  edge  or  point  of  a  ing  been  burnt  down  in  1683.    On  the  12th  of 
hard  tool  ground  under  water  will  be  softened,  November,  1785,  the  beautiful  tower,  having 
if  it  be  not  held  so  as  to  meet  the  stream,  sparks  fallen  to  decay,  fell  down,  and  partly  lighting  on 
being  often  produced  even  under  water.    To  the  church,  very  considerably  damaged  it.    An 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  Mr.  Nicholson  made  hospital  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.,  for  thirty- 
the  following   experiments: — He    procured  a  one  poor  people  of  this  town,  was  built  and 
Newcastle  grind-stone  of  a  fine  grit,  ten  inches  endowed  with  £330  a  year.    It  was  a  borough 
in  diameter,  and  a  mahogany  block,  to  be  used  by    prescription,  governed    by   a    warden  and 
with  emeiy  on  it;  both  mounted  on  an  axis,  to  two  gentlemeiMissistants ;  and  sent  burgesses  to 
be  applied  between  Ute  centres  of  a  strong  ladie.  parliament  ever  since  the  first  of  Edward  II., 
Both  were  of  the  same  diameter,  and  turned  who  were  elected  by  about  thirty-five  burgage- 
truly  cylindrical.    The  face  of  the  mahogany  holders :  it  had  a  charter  for  a  monthlv  market 
block  was  grooved  obliquely  in  opposite  direc-  from  Henry  VII.      This    privilege,  however, 
tions,  to  afford  a  lodgment  for  the  emery :  the  was  withdrawn  by  the  reform  bill,  in  the  year 
face  of  the  stone  was  smooth,  and  a  trough  with  1832.     Its   market  is  on  Thursday.    At  the 
water  was  placed  below  it.    The  wooden  cylin-  east  end  of  the  town   is    a  hirge  handsome 
der  was  heed  with  oil  and  emery.    The  tool  to  building,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  called  Sack- 
be  ground  was  a  file,  from  which  it  was  intend  -  ville  College,   founded  by  Sackville,   duke  of 
ed  to  grind  off  all  the  teeth.  The  velocity  of  the  Dorset,  about  the  year  1616,   for   twenty-four 
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a^ed  persons  of  both  sexes,  where  each  has  % 
comfortable  room,  and  a  yearly  allowance  of  £8. 
GRIP,  71.  t,    A  small  ditch. — Aimworth. 
GRIPE,  V.  a.y  17. n.,  &  n.  s.'n     Saxon  ;n^pan ; 
Gri'per,  n.  <.  (^  Gothic    greipan; 

Gri'pingly,  adv.  i  I)ui.gnjpen;^cot. 

Gri'ple,  n.  s.  ^gripp*    To  grasp; 

to  hold  hard ;  to  catch  ;  to  press,  or  squeeze ;  a 
seizure  of  the  hand  or  paw.  Gripes,  a  name 
given  to  the  colic  or  pain  in  the  bowels :  hence, 
figuratively,  oppression  or  aflSiction.  A  griper  is 
an  extortioner ;  a  usurer.  Griple  is  a  griping  or 
covetous  miser. 

If  I  maie  gripe  a  riche  man, 
[  shall  to  puUe  him,  if  I  can. 
That  he  shall  in  a  few  stoundes 
Lese  all  his  markes  and  his  potmdes. 

Cftaucer.  Ronunmt  of  the  Roee, 
A  wonderous  way  it  for  this  lady  wroogbt. 
From  lion's  claws  to  pluck  the  griped  prey,    ^pjwwr. 
Therefore  still  on  high 
He  over  him  did  hold  his  cruel  claws. 
Threatening  with  greedy  gripe  to  do  him  dy.     Id* 

rhey  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlineal  hand. 

BhttktpetBrem 
SHonld  I 
Slaver  with  lips,  as  common^as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol ;  join  ^npes  with  hands 
Made  hardy  with  hourly  falsehood  as  with  labour. 

Id. 
He  gave  me  his  hand,  • 

And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says,  dear,  my  lord. 
Command  my  service.  Id,  Henry  V. 

I  take  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gripei  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it 
To  a  most  noble  judge,  the  king  my  master. 

Shakepeare. 
You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  woo'd. 
To  gripe  the  general  sway  into  your  hands.  Id» 
He  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist. 
Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action 
With  wrinkled  brows.  Id,  King  John, 

Clysters  help,  lest  the  medicine  stop  in  the  guts, 
and  work  gripinglg,  Baeon't  Naimal  H'utorg, 

Others  pretend  seal,  and  yet  are  professed  usurpers, 
gripers,  monsters  of  men,  and  harpies.  Burton, 

It  in  mean  revenue,  by  being  scattered,  in  the  worst 
of  times  growing  upon  him,  when  others  that  had  great 
ones,  by  griping,  made  them  less,  and  grew  stark 
beggars.  Fell. 

Adam,  at  the  news 
Heart-struck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood. 
That  all  his  senses  bound  !      Milion't  Paradiae  Loti. 

Canst  thou  bear  cold  and  hunger  ?  Can  these  limbs. 
Framed  for  the  tender  offices  of  love. 
Endure  the  hiiUt  gripes  of  smarting  poverty  T  Otwajf, 
Thus  full  of  counsel  to  the  den  she  went. 
Griped  all  the  way,  and  longing  for  a  vent. 

Drsfden, 
I  fell ;  and  with  my  weight  the  helm  constrained 
Was  drawn  along,  which  yet  my  gripe  retained. 

Id,  JBneid, 
Fired  with  this  thought,  at  once  he  strained  the 
breast; 
*ris  true*  the  hardened  breast  resists  the  gripe. 
And  the  cold  lips  return  a  kiss  unripe.  Drgden, 

And  first  the  dame  came  rushing  through  the  wood  ; 
And  next  the  famished  hounds  that  sought  their  food, 
And  griped  her  flanks,  and  oft  essayed  their  jaws  in 
blood.  Id,  Fables, 

He  seized  the  shining  bough  with  griping  hold, 
And  rent  away  with  ease  the  lingering  gold. 

Iirgden, 


Many  people  would,  with  reason,  prefer  the  fripuf 
of  an  hungry  beUy  to  those  dishes  which  are  a  imi 
to  others.  Ltth. 

Manna,  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  andmotim  o/ 
iu  parts,  has  a  power  to  produce  the  sentatioai  of 
aickness,  and  sometimes  of  acute  pains  or  gripafi  in 
va.  /  II 

In  saucy  state  the  griping  broker  sits. 
And  laughs  at  honest  and  at  trudging  viti. 

Gflf. 
In  the  jaundice  the  choler  is  wanting ;  sad  tkc 
ieterical  have  a  great  sourness  and  gripes,  widi  viadi- 
neas.  Pkfer. 

Unlucky  Welted !  thy  nnfeeling  master, 
The  more  thou  ticklest,  j^rtpes  hb  hand  the  fMtn. 

Pspt. 

GRISA'MBER,  n.  s.  Used  by  MQton  for 
ambergrise. 

Beast  of  chaae,  or  fowl  of  game, 
In  pastry  bnilt^  or  from  the  spit,  or  Unled, 
Chrisamber  steamed.  llUtais's  Pamiits  BefdKl 

GRISE,  n.  s.  See  Greece,  as  it  should  be 
writteu.    A  step,  or  scale  of  steps.     , 

Let  me  speak  like  ourself  ;  and  lay  a  saiten«i, 
Which  as  a  griee  or  step,  may  help  these  loven 
Into  your  favour.  Shakspeme,  OdUb. 

GRISGRIS,  a  superstition  greatly  in  rogue 
among  the  negroes  in  the  interior  parts  of  A^o. 
The  grisgris,  according  to  Le  Maire,  are  certiia 
Arabic  characters,  mixed  with  magical  fi^K^ 
drawn  by  the  Marabuts  or  priests  upon  pap^ 
Labat  affirms,  that  they  are  nothing  else  this 
scraps  of  the  Alcoran  in  Arabic ;  but  the  words 
are  probably  of  the  Mandingo  language,  thoofb 
the  characters  are  an  attempt  to  imitate  the 
Arabic.  The  poorest  negro  never  goes  to  «v 
witiiout  his  grisgris,  as  a  charm  against  woandj; 
and,  if  it  proves  ineffectual,  the  priest  transien 
the  blame  on  the  immorality  of  his  condQCt 
These  priests  invent  grisgris  against  all  kinds  d 
dangers,  and  in  favor  of  all  desires  and  appe 
tites ;  by  virtue  of  which  the  possessors  mij 
obtain  or  avoid  whatever  they  like  or  dislike. 
No  priests  in  the  world  are  more  honored  id 
revered  by  the  people  than  these  impostors  ue 
by  the  neg^roes ;  nor  are  any  p<H>ple  in  the  worid 
more  impoverished  by  their  pnests  than  diee 
negroes  are,  a  grisgrb  being  nrequently  sold  A 
three  slaves  and  four  or  five  oxen.  The  griM^ra 
intended  for  the  head  is  made  in  the  fDnn  of  > 
cross,  reaching  from  the  forehead  to  the  oed 
behind,  and  from  ear  to  ear ;  nor  are  the  aron 
and  shoulders  neglected.  Sometimes  they  iR 
planted  in  their  bonnets  in  the  form  of  horns; 
at  other  times  they  are  made  like  serpents, 
lizards,  or  some  oUier  animals,  out  of  a  kiod 
of  pasteboard,  &c. 

GRI'SKIN,  fs.  t,  Irish  grisginy  roast  mest 
The  vertebrae  of  a  hog  broiled. 

GRISLEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mooo- 
gynia  order,  and  octandria  class  of  plants' 
natural  order  seventeenth,  calycanthemse :  ciu 
quadrifid ;  and  there  are  four  petals,  one  fron 
each  incisure  of  it.  The  filaments  are  vefT 
long,  ascending  or  running  upwards :  caps,  glo- 
bose, superior,  unilocular,  and  polyspennous. 
Species  two;  one  an  East  Indian  shrub  with  i 
fine  red  flower;  the  other,  G.  secunda,  a  Sotiih 
American  tree,  with  leaves  like  the  bay-tref 
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GRI'SLY,  atlj     Sax.  xnipl"-   Dreadftil ;  hor- 
rible; hideous;  frightful;  terrible. 

Emong  all  thin — to  romblen  gan  the  hevcn ; 
The  thonder  mred  with  a  gtidjf  •teren. 

Chaucer.  Legende  of  Oood  Women. 
All  peinted  was  the  wall,  in  length  and  brede, 
T^ike  to  the  estres  of  that  gridjf  place 
That  hight  the  gret  temple  of  Man  in  Trace. 

id.  The  Knightei  Tale. 
Fall  black  and  gtietiy  did  hi*  face  appeare. 
Besmeared  with  emoke  that  nigh  hie  eye  eight  blent  \ 
With  rugged  b^ard,  and  hoarie  shagged  heare 
The  which  he  never  wont  to  combe  or  comely  sheaie. 


Bis  gridg  locks,  long  growen  and  onbonnd. 
Disordered  hung  aboat  his  shoulders  round.     Id, 

Where  I  was  wont  to  seek  the  honey  bee. 
The  gfvdjf  toadstool  grown  there  might  I  see.    Id. 

My  griiiy  o>antenanee  made  others  fly ; 
Noa^  dunt  come  near,  for  fear  of  sadden  death. 

Shaktpeart.  Hettrjf  VI. 
Back  stfepped  those  two  fair  angels  half  amaied, 
80  sadden  to  behold  the  gridp  king ; 
Yet  thns,  oamored  with  fear,  acooet  him  soon. 

MOton. 
For  that  damned  magician,  let  him  be  girt 
With  all  the  grid^  legions  that  troop 
Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron.  Id. 

The  beauteoos  form  of  fight 
Is  changed,  and  war  appears  ayriify  nght. 

Dfyden, 
In  vision  thou  shalt  see  his  gruip  face. 
The  king  of  terrors  raging  in  thy  race. 

Id.  Imioeemee, 
Thus  the  gridy  spectre  spoke  again.  Drgden. 
Close  by  each  other  laid,  they  pressed  the  ground. 
Thair  manly  bosoms  pierced  with  many  a  grUljf  wound. 

Id. 
80  nshes  on  his  foe  the  grislg  bear. 

Additon, 
Lo !  in  the  Tale  of  years  beneath 

A  gridg  troop  are  seen. 
The  painful  family  of  Death 
More  hideous  than  their  queen.         Groiy. 

GRISONS,The,  the  largest  canton  in  Swiuer- 
landy  is  bounded  by  Upper  Austha,Venetian  Lorn- 
hardy,  and  the  small  cantons  of  Ticino,  Uri, 
Glarus,  and  St  Gall.  It  comprehends  sixty 
principal  and  lateral  valleys,  and  has,  in  all,  a 
superficial  extent  of  2500  square  miles.  Its 
population,  classed  according  to  their  language, 
has  been  thus  estimated  :— 

Those  who  speak  German  26,000 

Italian  10,000 

Romanish  or  the  an- 
cient Rhetian  language  37,000 


Total 


73,000 


It  is  still  divided  into  three  leagues,  viz.  the 
Orison  or  Gray  League,  the  League  of  the  house 
of  God,  and  the  ten  Jurisdictions ;  which  united 
formed  one  republic.  The  two  first  lie  toward 
the  south,  and  the  third  towards  the  north.  The 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  named  Gri- 
BODSy  from  the  gray  coats  they  wore  in  former 
times.  This  country,  lying  among  the  Alps,  is 
Tery  mountainous,  yielding  good  pasture  for  the 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  with  some  rye  and 
barley :  in  the  valleys  there  is  plenty  of  grain, 
pu!te,  fruits,  and  wine.    It  abounds  also  with 


hogs  and  wild  fowl ;  but  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
fish  and  salt,  and  their  horses  are  mostly  pur- 
chased of  foreigners.  The  principal  rivers  &re 
the  Rhine,  the  Inn,  and  the  Adda.  It  has  abo 
several  lakes,  most  of  which  lie  on  the  tops  of 
the  hills.  The  culture  of  potatoes  was  intro- 
duced here  so  lately  as  1772,  and  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  considerable  extent.  Some  parts  are 
covered  with  valuable  timber.  The  valley  of 
the  Engadiu  exports  large  quantities  to  Tyrol  by 
the  Inn ;  and  the  northern  districts  have  opened 
a  trade  in  that  article  with  Holland,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Rhine.  This  country  is  also 
rich  in  minerals:  there  are  no  manufactures 
however  except  a  few  cotton  works  at  Coire. 
Their  exports  are  cattle,  wood,  and  minerals. 
From  Suabia  and  the  Tyrol  they  import  com; 
salt  from  the  Tyrol  and  Bavaria;  and  from 
different  parts  of  Switzerland,  linen,  and  English 
and  French  cloths. 

This  country  was  anciently  a  part  of  Rhetia. 
After  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  west,  it  was  some  time  subject  to  its  own 
dukes,  or  those  of  Swabia.  Then  the  bishop  of 
Coire,  and  other  petty  princes,  dependent  on 
the  emperors  of  Germany,  became  masters  of 
great  part  of  it:  at  last,  by  the  extinction  of 
some,  purchase,  voluntary  grants,  and  force,  it 
got  rid  of  all  its  lords,  and  was  erected  into  three 
distinct  republics.  Tliis  country,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  Switzerland,  suffered  much  during  the 
late  wars,  having  been  repeatedly  and  succes- 
sively overrun  by  the  Frencn  and  Austrians.  In 
1797  these  republics  were  acknowledged  by 
France,  and  in  the  following  year  'the  Grisons 
with  its  dependencies  was  formed  into  one  of 
the  Swiss  cantons.  The  leagues  are  divided  into 
communes. 

GRISSAUNT  (William),  an  eminent  English 
physician,  astronomer,  and  mathematician  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Being,  from  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  the  times,  suspected  of 
magic,  he  retired  to  France,  gave  up  mathe- 
matics, and  applied  solely  to  medicme.  His 
son  was  elected  pope,  and  took  the  name  of 
Urban  V. 

GRIST,  n.  I.  Sax.  zi^^T^  A  corruption  of 
grindst.  Com ;  supply ;  provision :  *  Grist  to 
the  mill' — is  profit  or  gain. 

Get  gritt  to  the  mill  to  have  plenty  in  store, 
Leet  miller  lack  water.  Tmwr'f  Hiuhamdry. 

The  computation  of  degrees,  in  all  matrimonial 
caosee,  ia  wont  to  be  made  according  to  the  rolee  of 
that  law,  because  it  brings  griel  to  the  mill.    Ayliffe. 

A  mighty  trade  this  luity  miller  drove ; 
Much  griti  inm  Cambridge  to  hie  lot  did  ftdl. 
And  all  the  com  they  need  at  echolar't  hall. 

MiUer  of  Tnmp, 
Hatter,  at  wise  logicians  tay. 
Cannot  without  a  form  lubtitt : 

And  fonn,  eay  I,  as  well  as  they, 
Hnit  fail,  if  matter  brings  no  griit.      Swift, 

GRI'STLE,  11. 1.  )     Saxon  jniftle ;  Teuton. 
Gri'stlt,  a^.      S  croettel.      A  cartilage ;   a 
part  of  the  body  next  in  hardness  to  the  bone. 

No  living  creatures,  that  have  shells  vexy  hard,  as 
oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  and  especially  the  tortoi«c, 
have  bores  within  them,  but  only  little  gri»*te». 

Baeon*»  Natural  //ftfon. 
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At  latt  they  iptt  o«t  pieoM  of  their  I«age;  it  may 
be  small  grisUjf  bite,  that  are  eaten  off  from  the  lung- 
pipee.  AoHMy. 

She  haa  made  the  back-bo&e  of  eeTeral  rertebra^ 
aa  being  more  fit  to  bend,  more  tough,  and  Iom  in 
danger  of  breaking,  than  if  they  were  all  one  intisa 
bone  without  these  grittlg  jnnctnrea.  Jferti. 

Fins  are  made  tdgriadg  ■pokes,  or  rays  eonnected 
uy  nmmLranes ;  so  that  they  may  be  contracted  or 
extended  like  women's  fans.  Ray, 

Lest  the  asperity  or  hardness  of  cartilages  should 
hurt  the  cstophagos  or  gullet,  which  is  tender  and  of 
a  skinny  substance,  or  hinder  the  swallowing  of  unr 
meat,  U&erefore  the  annulary  griatUi  of  the  windpipe 
are  not  made  round,  or  iniire  circles ;  but,  where  the 
gullet  touches  the  windpipe,  there,  to  fill  tip  the  circle, 
is  only  a  soft  membrane,  which  may  easily  giro  way 
to  the  dilatation  of  the  gullet.  Id, 

They  have  a  louder  and  stronger  note  than  other 
birds  of  the  same  bigness,  which  have  only  a  grutlg' 
windpipe. 

Bach  pipe  distingulahsd  by  its  yrittly  rings. 
To  cherish  life  aerial  pasture  brings.      Bladtmon, 

GRIT,  n. «.  "\     Saxon  si^^^  speoc 

GsiTS,  fi.  I.  f  The  coarse  part  of  meal ; 

Gri t'TiN ESS,  n.  fl.  ^  oats  huskea,  or  coarsely 
Grit'tt,  adj,        J  ground ;  sand ;  rough  hard 
particles. 

In  fuller's-earth  he  could  find  no  sand  by  the  mi- 
croscope, nor  any  griitmem.     Mortiimr^t  Hvthcmirjf. 
The  sturdy  pear-tree  here 
Will  rise  luxuriant,  and  with  toughest  root 
Pierce  the  obstructing  grU  and  restive  marl. 

PluXipt, 
Sileeian  bole,  crackling  a  little  betwixt  the  teeth, 
yet  without  the  least  particle  of  ytii,  feels  as  smooth 
as  soap.  Grsis. 

I  could  not  discern  the  unevenness  of  the  surface 
of  the  powder,  nor  the  little  shadows  let  fall  ^m  the 
griUy  particles  thereof.  NtwUm. 

Grit,  Argillaceous,  a  genus  of  argillaceous 
earths.  Its  texture  is  more  or  less  porous, 
equable,  and  rough  to  the  touch.  It  does  not 
gire  fire  with  steel,  nor  effervesce  with  acids. 
When  firesh  broken,  and  breathed  upon,  it  ex- 
hales an  earthy  smell.  Kirwan  mentions  two 
kinds ;  one  from  Hollington  near  Utoxeter,  of  a 
yellowish  or  whitish  gray,  and  about  the  specific 
gravity  of  2288.  Another,  from  Knepersly  in 
Staffordshire,  is  of  the  specific  gravity  of  2568 ;  and 
so  unfusible  as  to  be  used  for  fire  stones.  Ac- 
cording to  Fabroni,  the  grit-stone  is  of  greater 
or  less  hardness,  mostly  of  a  gray,  and  some- 
times of  a  yellowish  color,  composed  of  a  sili- 
ceous and  micaceous  sand,  but  rarely  of  a  sparry 
kind;  with  greater  or  smaller  particles  closely 
compacted  by  an  argillaceous  cement  It  gives 
some  sparks  with  steel,  is  indissoluble  for  the 
most  part  in  acids,  and  vitrifiable  in  a  strong 
fire,  it  is  used  for  millstones  and  whetstones; 
and  sometimes  for  filtering  stones  and  for 
building. 

*    GRI^ELIN,  luijf     More  properly  gridelin 
See  Gridelin. 

The  Burgundy,  which  is  a  grtMelin  or  pale  red,  of 
aQ  others,  is  surest  to  ripen  in  our  climate.  Tsmpls. 

GRIZ'ZL£,n.i.^     Fr.  grit,  gritaUU,      A 
GRit'zLED,  adj.    >  mixture  of  white  and  black ; 
Griz'zly,  adj.     J  a  gray  color. 
To  the  boy  Cesar,  send  this  grifriad  head. 


beard  waa^nsHW? 
It  was  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life.  Id.  Hm^ 
O  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt  thoe  be, 
When  time  hath  sowed  a^rtsafe  on  thy  free  ? 


Living  creatarea  generally  do  change  their  hair 
with  age,  tnmed  to  be  grsy  and  white  -,  si  is  msb  it 
men,  though  soom  earlier,  some  later ;  ia  bona  thit 
are  dappled  and  tun  white  ;  and  in  old  s^viiyeU,  thai 
tun  griaUjf.  Btm. 

His  hair  just  grimded, 
As  in  a  green  old  age. 

DrydgnmndUetiEiifm. 
Thoee^ruorfsd  locks,  which  natars  did  pnride 
la  plenteooa  growth  their  assas'  sen  to  hide. 

GROAN,  V,  ».  &  n.  f .  ^     Sax.  jpanan ;  Belf . 
Groan'ftjl,  ot^'  \gronen,  htvi.    To 

Groan'ino,  fi.  I.  )  breathe  with  a  home 

noise  as  in  pain  or  agony :  any  hoanedeep  me- 
lancholy  sound.  A  groaning  is  an  eiprwioo 
used  by  the  common  people  to  signify  ui  ac- 
couchement. 

Men  ^ecm  from  out  of  the  city,  and  tl^  soul  of  the 
wounded  crieth  out.  JA  xxiv.  \X 

Repenting  and  gfoamimg  lor  anguish  of  spirit. 

Wiadm^.X 
Thai  spared  not,  but  smote  incessanntlie ; 
To  satisfie  hir  malice  thei  were  busie  \ 
Thei  spit  in  his  Esce,  thei  smote  here  and  then. 
He  grmod  full  sore  and  swete  many  a  terc. 

Chaucer,  Lament  of  Mary  Magidm. 
Adown  he  kest  it  with  so  puissant  wrest. 
That  back  again  it  did  aloft  rebound. 
And  gave  againit  his  mother  earth  a  gnamfd  wd 

Sfoep* 
Such  sheeu  of  fire,  such  buraU  of  horrid  thosder, 
Such  groamt  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard.      Shaktpeare,  Km§  Uf. 

Many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices,  for  my  wan. 
Have  I  heard  groom  and  drop. 

Id.  Carkinm. 
Alas,  poor  country. 
Where  sighs  and  groemt,  and  ahrieks  that  reoi  ^ 

air. 
Are  made,  not  marked !  Id.  Madtik 

So  shall  the  world  go  on. 
To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  beniga. 
Under  her  own  weight  ya<wi'iiy. 

Jf atfoie's  PeradiM  M 
Thus  when  without  noise  unknown 

I  have  lived  out  all  my  apan, 
I  shall  die  without  a  5^roaN, 

An  old  honest  oountiyman.  Ifereii 

I  led  to  slaughter,  and  to  slaughter  leave ; 
And  even  from  hence  their  dying  ^roamt  receive. 

Nothing  can  so  peculiarly  gratify  the  noble  diip- 
sitiotts  of  humanity,  as  for  one  man  to  see  another  a 
much  himself  as  to  sigh  hie  grieCi  and  groeu  hie  pt» 

&mA 
The  woods  recede  around  the  naked  seat. 
The  Sylvans  ^roon — ^no  mattei^--lor  the  fleet.   Pipe 
On  the  biasing  pile  hSs  parent  Isj, 
Or  a  loved  brother  groomed  his  life  awaj. 

Pope's  Odgmtj. 
Hence  aching  bosoms  wear  a  visage  gay. 
And  stifled  groama  Sequent  the  ball  and  play.  Yom^ 
To  each  his  sufiierings ;  ail  are  men 

Condemned  alike  to  groan  ; 
The  tender,  for  another's  pain  ; 
The  unfeeling,  for  his  owm.  Gro§ 
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GROAT,  11.  $.  Belg.  groot  (i.  e.  great) ;  Ital. 
groito.  A  piece  valued  at  four-pence ;  a  pro- 
verbial name  for  a  small  sum.  Groats,  oats  that 
have  the  hulls  taken  off. — Aimworth 

And  yeve  that  Cove&t  foar-mnd-twenty  gm^i 
And  yeva  that  frere  a  peny,  and  let  him  go. 

Chmuer,   Tks  Sompnomei  Tale, 
f  shall  qaiten  eveTy  groi. 

id.  Pniogue  io  the  Freres  Tale. 
My  mother  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  rassals,  things  created 
To  bay  and  sell  with  greait, 

Shaktpeare.  CarMamu. 
I  dare  lay  n  groat, 
A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot. 

Drgdem's  Fdbleg. 
Imagine  a  person  of  quality  to  many  a  woman 
raach  his  inferior,  and  wathoot  a  groat  to  her  fnTtune. 

To  hoild,  to  plant,  whatOTer  yoo  intend. 
To  rear  the  colamn,  or  the  arch  to  bend. 
To  swdl  th«  terrace,  or  to  sink  the  ^roof , 
In  all  let  Nature  never  be  foigot.  Pope. 

GROCER,  II.  I.)     This  should  be  written 
Gao'cERT,  n.  i.    )  grosser,  from  gross,  a  large 

3uantity;  a  grocer  originally  being  one  who 
ealt  by  wholesale ;  or  itom  grostut  a  fig,  which 
their  present  state  eeems  to  fiiTor.^-Johnson. 
Minsheu  says  *  from  Fr.  grottier^  ex  grot,  mag- 
num.' Grocers'  ware,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  raisins, 
spice. 

Bis  troops  being  now  in  a  country  where ^ey  were 
not  expected,  met  with  many  cart  loads  of  winr,- 
ifroeerg,  and  tobacco.  Clairemden, 

A  grocer  is  a  man  who  buys  and  sells  tea,  sugar, 
and  plums,  and  spices,  for  gain. 

Watts'*  Logkh. 
But  still  the  offspring  of  your  brain  shall  prove 
The  groeer^e  care,  and  brave  the  rage  of  Jove. 

Garth. 

GROCYN  (William),  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, of  the  fifteenth  century,  bom  in  Bristol,  in 
1443.    He  held  a  disputation  at  Oxford  before 
king  Richard  III.,  who  rewarded  him  liberally. 
In  1485  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln. 
In    1488  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  studied 
Greek  under  Politian  and  Demetrius  Chalcon- 
dylas.    Upon  his  return  he  taught  it,  and  intro- 
duced the  pronunciation  of  those  masters  into 
England.    Jle  was  the   friend  and  patron  of 
Erasmus.     He  died  at  Maidstone,  in  1522,  of 
the  palsy,  aged  eighty.     His  works  are  menti- 
onea  by  Bayle.    His  Latin   Epistle  to  Aldus 
Manutius  is  prefixed  to  Linacre's  translation  of 
Proclus  de  Sphsr^.    Venice,  1494. 

GRODNO,  a  town,  province,  and  gcvem- 

ment  of  Russian  Poland,  on  the  right  bank  of 

the  Niemen:  tlie  town  stands  partly  on  a  hill 

surrounded  by  several  eminences.    It  consists 

of  a  mixture  of  wooden  huts,  and  of  houses 

once  the  residence  of  noblemen,  but  now  in 

ruins.     The  population  is  about  5000,  of  whom 

the  Jews  form  about  1500.    In  1673  the  Polish 

diet  resolved  that  a  third  part  of  its  meetings 

should  be  held  at  Grodno;  but  this  rule  was 

never  strictly  observed.    It  was  the  retreat  of 

Staoialaus,  during  the  troubles  of  1795,  and  the 

plac^  where  he  made  a  final  abdication  of  his 

crown.     Grodno  has  an  academy,  and  in  the 

neighbourhood  are  maru&ctures  of  silk,  linen, 


and  fire-arms,  established  m  1776.  It  is  140 
miles  north-east  of  Warsaw,  and  140  south-east 
of  Konigsberg. 

The  government  of  Grodno  forming  oart  of 
Lithuania,  and  adjacent  to  the  governments  of 
Wilna,  Minsk,  and  Volgnsk,  is  fully  11,000 
square  miles  in  extent :  popuUition  about  620,000. 
The  surface  is  level,  and  much  of  it  covered 
with  wood :  the  rest  is  partly  a  light  sandy  soil, 
and  partly  marshy,  but  m  general  fertile.  Agri- 
culture is  in  a  backward  state ;  yet  some  com  is 
exported,  and  forms,  together  with  the  export 
of  cattle,  the  only  source  of  subsistence  to  the 
inhabitants :  the  little  trade  that  is  carried  on  is 
in  the  hands  of  Jews.  This  country  is  divided 
into  eight  circles,  and  lies  between  51^  36'  and 
54**  19^  of  N.  lat  It  was  formerly  called  the 
government  of  Slonim. 

GRO'GERAM,  ii.  t.  ^     Fr.  grot,  grain  ;  low 
GRo'oaAM,  n.  i.  >  Latin    g;rottog;ranut. — 

Gro'gran,  fi.  I.  3  Ainsworth.  Stuffwoven 
with  large  woof  and  a  rough  pile. 

Certet  they're  neatly  clothed  :  I  of  this  mind  aoit 
Your  only  wearing  it  your  grogeram.  Demne, 

Natalia  affordi  great  store  of  chamelots  and  ^ro* 
gramg,  Sandgi. 

Some  men  will  lay  this  habit  of  John'a  was  neither 
of  camel's  ekin  nor  any  coane  textore  of  ita  hair» 
bat  rather  some  finer  weave  of  camelot,  grogram,  or 
the  like.  Browne. 

The  natural  aweetneta  and  innocence  of  her  bo- 
haviour  ahot  me  through  and  through,  and  did  more 
execution  upon  me  in  grogram  than  the  greateat 
beauty  in  town  had  ever  done  in  brocade     Adduoni 

The'  imperial  flower,  hia  neck  with  pearl  atUrea  ; 
The  lily  high  her  ailver  grogram  rears , 
The*panay  her  wrought  velvet  garment  bears  ; 
The  red-roae,  acarlet,  and  the  provence,  damadt  wears. 

Fletcher^ B  Pmple  blamd. 
Plain  goody  would  no  longer  down  ; 
Twaa  madam  in  her  grogram  gown.  Sw^* 

GROIN,  n.  I.  Of  uncertain  derivation. — John- 
son. Minsheu  says  k  Belg.  grom.  The  part  next 
above  the  thigh. 

Antipleua,  a  aonne  of  Priam,  threw 
Hia  lance  at  Ajax  through  the  preaaae,  which  *is«iit 

by  him,  and  flow 
On  Lencua,  wiae  Ulyaaea'  friend :  Hia  groime  it  amoto. 


The  faul  dart  arrivea. 
And  through  the  border  of  hia  buckler  drivea ; 
Paaacd  through  and  pierced  hia  froia;    the  deadly 

wound 
Caat  from  hia  chariot,  rolled  him  on  the  ground. 

Drgdem. 

Groin,  among  builders,  is  the  angular  curve 
made  by  the  intersection  of  two  semi-cylinders 
or  arches :  and  is  either  regular  or  irregular.  A 
regular  groin  is  when  the  intersecting  arches, 
whether  semi-circular  or  semi-elliptical,  are  of 
.the  same  diameters  and  height  An  irregular 
groin  is  where  one  of  the  arches  is  semi-circular, 
and  the  other  semi-elliptical. 

GRONINGEN,  a  province  and  town  at  the 
north-east  extremity  ot  the  Netherlands,  bounded 
by  the  German  Ocean  on  the  north,  by  Hanover 
on  the  east,  and  by  the  Dutch  provinces  of 
Drenthe  and  Friesland  on  the  south  and  west. 
Its  superficial  extent  is  about  770  square  miles, 
and  its  population  146,000.    The  surface  lies  so 
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low,  that  the  whole  province  is  intersected  by  a  treated  other  great  men  who  diff«red  from  him 

multitude  of  canals  and  wet  ditches,  for  the  exposed  him  to  just  censure, 

purpose    of    carrying  off  the  water,  and  pro-  GROOM,  n.i.    Belg.  grom.  A  boy;  a  waiter; 

tected    by  dykes  against  inundations.     In   se-  a  servant ;  a  young  man ;  a  man  newly  married. 

veral  parts  there   are  swamps,  and  the  soil  is  in  Renneu  and  crie,  m  ihoa  weid  wode, 

general  marshy.    The  wealth  of  the  province  is  On  JEolnt,  the  god  of  windes, 

in  its  pastures,  but  com  is  raised ;  and  wood  .  To  blow  out  of  all^  kindet 

abounds  in  the  south.     In  the  towns  there  are  So  loude,  that  he  sboald  ydrencfae 

manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen.     The  other  Lorde  and  ladie,  and  ^ome  and  wenche, 

sources  of  support  are  the  fisheries  along  the  ^  »11  ^«  Trojane*  nacion. 

coast,  and  some  foreign  trade.    The  province  is  ^         „   ,  ,         Chatieer.  The  Home  of  Fane. 

divided   into  the  three  nearly  equal  districts  of  ^'"^^.^Vd"  '  ^'^'     **                 L«r 

Groningen,  Appingadam,  and  Wir^hoten ;  ^^^^  ''^^^  then,  ^fioul !  that  death  i.  but  a  ^' 

ther  of  the  latter  towns  has  3000  mhahitonts ;  which  bring,  .  tiper  to  the  outward  room.   D««f. 

and  Delfeyl,  a  small  sea-port,  nas  not  above  1000.  p„„  ^^^,^  ^^^  ambawadoart  they  come ; 

The  town  of  Gronmgen  is  walled,  and  situated  xhem  many  a  aquize  attends,  and  many  a  grom, 

on  the  rivers  Hunse  and  Fivel.    It  is  of  a  circular  Fdr/cx. 

form,  and  the  houses  in  general  are  well  built,  and  i  presume  for  to  intreat  this  ^room, 

the  streets  regular.  It  has  three  public  squares,  and  And  silly  maid,  from  danger  to  redeem.      II 

some  handsome  public  buildings  ;   in  particular  In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  lived  Strrnhold,  wko 

the  prince's  palace,  the  provincial  assembly-house,  K^ing  Heniy  his  father  had  made  groom  of  hit  ch»m. 

the  arsenal,  and  the  custom-house.     The  Gothic  *>er,  for  turning  of  certain  of  David's  V^^ 

church  of  St.  Martin  has  a  tower  of  great  height.  ^*"**  _.,.,,      .          ,    .               PeaOm. 

The  university,  founded   in  1614,  is  endowed  Would  st  thou  be  touchwi 

witli  the  revenues  of  several  monasteries,  and  By  the  presuming  hands  of  saucy  pr«««? 

consists  of  five  faculties,  with  ninet^n  prof«^  ^^.^  ^^^.^,^  ^^           „^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

sors.      There  are  here  likewise  academies  for  xi^^j,  shepherds,  nor  the  grooms  their  bulls  csa  keep. 

drawing,  navigation,  and  agriculture;  an  esta-  ii 

blishment  for  me  deaf  and  dumb,  &c.     The  trade  By  this  the  brides  are  waked,  their  groomt  an 

is  much  promoted  by  the  Hunse  being  navigable  dressed ; 

for   large   vessels   up    to   the  town.     The  chief  AH  Rhodes  is  summoned  to  the  nuptial  fratt.     II 

trade  is  in  agricultural  produce,  the  linen  and  There  many  a  groom,  the  busy  cook  attends, 

woollen  manufactures,  and  quills.      100  miles  In  under  offices.                   Fleicher^M  PwftU  liia»i. 

north-east  of  Amsterdam.     Population  26,500.         *»  ^«»»~'  "»*  ^»  ^«  ?*■*• 

GRONOVIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo-  ^•"^  o"*"  y««  '^^^'^  '*'*»«»  ^^'^  •  "^^ 

nogynia order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants:  ^^ 

natural  order  thirty-fourth,  cucurbitacese :  petals  Groom  is  also  applied  to  several  supenor  ofii 

five;  stamina  five,  inserted  into  a  campanulated  cers  belonging  to  the  king's  household,  as  pwn 

CAL.;  the  berry  is  dry,  monospermous,  and  in-  of  the  chamber,  groom  of  the  stole.    See  Stou 

ferior.    Species  one:  a  Vera  Cruz  plant.  and  Wardrobe. 

GRONOVIUS  (John   Frederic),    a  learned  GROOVE,  n.  «.  &  «.  a.    Goth,  grmf;  ba^ 

critic,  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1613.     Having  tra-  xnapan ;  to  dig  or  engrave.     A  deep  caTcni  « 

veiled  thiDugh  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  he  hollow  in  mines;  a  channel  cut  with  a  tool:  u> 

was  made  professor  of  polite  learning  at  Deven-  cut  any  thing  hollow. 

ter,    and  afterwards  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  He  might,  to  avoid  idleness,  work  in  a^« 

in  1671.     He  published,  1.  Diatribe  in  Statii,  mine-pit  thewabouu,  which  at  that  time  wm  im^ 

^c.    2    De  Sestertiis.     3.  Correct  editions  of  •«««•"«<*•                    v  ^    r    .    i    -ii  t.««m 

Sen^  SUtius,  Ury   Pliny's  Natural  History.  ^^l^t^^^,^^!j^^^ 

Tacitus,    Auliis     Gellius,    Phadrus,    &C.,  with  those  boles  ate  threads  ^oo«»d  inwards,  which  r"^- 

notes ;  and  other  works.  g^  j^^  respective  taps  that  belong  to  them. 

Gronovius   (James),  son  of  the  precedmg,  Moxom*s  Modiamoal  Bxereiiei. 

was  educated  at  Leyden.   He  then  went  over  to  of  the  boa  every  joint  was  well  groooed,     Smtfi- 

England,  where  he  visited  the  universities,  con-  Groove,  among  miners,  is  the  shaft  or  fit  s«.l 

suited  the  cunousMSS, and  form^  an  acquaint-  j        ^   ^  sometimes  in  the  vein,  and  son^ 
ance  with  several  learned  men.    He  was  chosen 

by  the  grand  duke  to  be  profeMor  at  Pisa,  witfi  a  ""^l^^'  ^          ^^^  ^.^  chamiel  m«le  t- 

wnsiderablc    salary,   but    returned   mto    Hoi-  their  plough  in  the  edge  of  a  moulding,  style,  f 

land,  after  he  had  resided  two  years  in  Tuscany,  ..  ^     *  ^  .   _-_  J|i.  j_  ^  wainscc^ng- 

and  consulted  the  MSS.in  the  Medicean library.  Vinrfrp  «  «  £«  /i  i    Sm  Tnonan    tok- 

In  1679  he  was  invited  by  the  curators  of  the  gj^p^r?."            lort^^aCnythin: 

university  of  leyden  to  a  professorship;  and  his  ^       one 'cakuot  see :  one  who  searches  in  ti' 

inaugural  dissertation  was  so  highly  approved  of,  ,    , 

that  the  curators  added  400  florins  to  his  stipend,  ^^;          ^^^  ^^  ^^  y^^  ,^^  yj^^^  „j  ^,  ^... 

and  continued  it  to  his  death  in  1716.     His  pnn-  ^  jf  ^^  j^j  ^^  ^„^,                         /mihA  li».  1 " 

cipal  works  are.  The  treasure  of  Greek  antiqui-  ^.j^.j^  curates  ben  so  negligent  and  slow 

lies,  in  13  vols,  folio;  and  a  great  number  of  To  ^rop«n  tendrcly  a  conscience, 

dissertations,  and   editions  of  ancient  authors.  Chawer,  Tfie  Sompwmret  Ta''- 

He  was  compared  to  Schioppus  for  the  virulence  She  gropeth  alway  foriher  wi'h  hrr  hond 

<f  his  style ;    and  the  severity  with  which  he  And  fond  the  bed.                 id.  The  JUrt*  ^j-'. 
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Tliej  meet  with  darknen  in  the  deareet  light ;  GROSS,  AJf.  &fi.  I.  )     Swed.  and  Teut.  groti  * 

Aa4srr0|M  At  noon,  M  if  inTolved  with  night,  fioii^^  Gross'ly,  ttfo.        SFr.  grot;    Ital.   grouo. 

In  yoirth  befoM  I  westd  old,  Gro8s'ness,ii.  ».     3  Lat.  crosfitf ;  barb.  Lat 

The  blind  ^,  Venm'  biiby,  ^,.0,^,    Thj^k ;  bulky ;  enormous ;  unrefined : 

For  went  of  cimntng  m^de  me  bold  T«*»Ur«.«» .  m*,-.TxiA  .  i^JJl,^  ,  ..^v^.    *u       u  - 

In  hitter  hyre  to  ^  for  honny.  .?*i  ??f  Vfi!!^.^''^ '  '°P^'  ^'  the  substan- 

&MiiMr  Pomm  '  signifies  the  main  body ;  the  whole  as  op- 

My  eep^fown  ■cerf  about  me,  2Xde^       *  P^?«/  to  parts :  the  number  of  twelve  dozen ;  the 

Oraped  I,  to  find  oat  them.     Skahptan.  Hamki.  ^'^*®*^  P"* '»  ^^e  main  mass. 

How  Tigilant  to  gnpf  men's  thonghte,  and  to  pick  Wise  meh,  that  he  over-fat  and  fleshy,  go  to  aojoam 

ont  aooMwhat  whenof  they  might  oomplain.  abroad  at  the  temperate  diet  of  eome  sober  man ;  and 

so,  by  Hide  and  little,  eat  away  the  gromtm  that  ia 


They  have  left  our  endeavours  to  ^rope  them  out    in  them.  Atdkam, 

by  twilight,  and  by  darkness  almost  to  diMover  that.        They  can  say  that  in  doctrine,  in  discipline,  in 


whoee  existence  is  evinced  by  light.              Brcwm*  prayers,  and  in  sacraments,  the  church  of  Rome  ha|h 

A  boy  was  gropmg  for  eels,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  very  foul  and  ^rroif  corruptions.                     Hooker. 

a  snake.                                                     L'Btinmge.  So  far  hath  the  natural  understanding,  even  of 

This,  no  doubt,  is  better  for  men  than  that  they  sundry  whole  nations,  been  darkened,  that  they  haT» 

should  in  the  dark  ^ropf  after  knowledge  ;  as  St.  Paid  not  discerned,  no,  not  ^rroif  iniquitj  to  be  stn.      /d. 

tells  us  all  nations  did  after  God.                     Xodkt.  He  ripely  considered  how  ^rroif  a  thing  it  were  foi 

He  heard  us  in  our  o>urse,  men  of  his  quality,  wise  and  grave  men,  to  live  with 

AjuI  with  his  ouutretched  arms  around  him  greped*  such  a  multitude,  and  to  he  tenants  at  will  under 

Addiaam,  them.                                                                    Id. 

O  truth  divine !  enlightened  by  thy  ray.  Such  kind  of  ceremonies  as  have  been  so  gnudy 

I  gnpe  and  guess  no  more,  but  see  my  way.  .  and  shamefully  abused  iu  the  church  of  Rome,  where 

Arbmtknoi,  they  remain,  are  scandalous.                                 Id. 

But  Strephon,  cautious,  never  meant  Certain  general  inducements  are  used  Co  make 

The  bottom  of  the  pan  to  ^rope.                Swift,  saleable  your  cause  in  ^rroif.                                 Id. 

GROSE  (Francis),  Esq.  F.  A.  S.,  an  eminent  .  «•  hadi  ribbons  of  all  die  colours  in  the  nlnbow  ; 

English  antiquary,  wasbom  in  1731,  and  was  *W  «™  to  him  b,  the  gram.                Shakipmr,. 

t  A        -J         J  '  *  r^_*           u  .  u  J       *  -  J-  *  cannot  instandy  raise  up  the  grom 

leftan  independent  fortune;  but  had  not  a  dw-  offuU  direediousidducati.      ^^         Id. 

positoon  to  preserve  it.     He  wrote,  1 .  The  Anti-  Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  togedier, 

quities  of  England  and  Wale?,  in  8  vols.  4to.  and  As  two  yoke  devils  sworn  to  odieis'  purpose ; 

Hvo.,  which  be  began  in  1773,  and  completed  in  Working  so  grottl^  in  a  natural  cause, 

1787;  containing  589  views,  besides  forty  plans.  That  admiration  did  hot  whoop  at  them.          Id, 

he.    9.    The  iGitiquities  of  ScoUand,  2  vob.  And  thine  eyes 

4to.  and  8vo.,  containing  100  views  wiUi  a  map.  See  it  so  ^rwd^  shown  in  thy  behaviour, 

3.  The  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  2  vols.  4to.  and  That  in  dieir  kind  diey  speak  it.                   Id, 

8vo.     4.  A  Treatise  on  Ancient  Armour  and  ^'^^-  ■«  ^«  c««kolds  ere  vre  have  deserved  it  t 

Weapons,  4to.,  1785,  witii  a  supplement  in  1789.  — ®P«*^  "«*  w  ^^!!^»        't  **''***^  ^f  ^•»''*- 

5.  A  Classical  Dictionary  of  die  Vulgar  Tongue,  ^     ,          ^^^  ■**  f*"*  ^»  ^T***^       . 

SVC  1785.    6.  Military  Antiquities,  2  vols.  4to.  I^!;i!r!i.7n^^^;r'7.K  ■**^*''' 

178^-88.     7.  The  History  V  Dover  Casdel  i^^^^^^^          ^^S!L^ 

4to.,  1 786.  8.  A  Provincial  Glossary,  widi  a  Col-  Examples  ^ro«  as  earth  exhort  me.      ^"^"^i! 

lection  of  Local  Proverbs  and  Popular  Supcrsti-  The  crows  and  choughs,  diat  wing  die  midway  air, 

tions,  8vo.,  1788.    9.  A  Guide  to  Health,  Beauty,  shew  scarce  so  ^roit  as  beedes.         Id,  Kmg  Leaf. 

Honor,  and  Riches,  8vo.     10.  Rules  for  Draw-  The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  substance, 

ing  Caricatures,  8vo.,   1788.     11.  The  Olio:  a  Whose  ^tomimsv  liule  characters  sum  up. 

collection  of  £ssays,  8vo.    In  summer,  1789,  he  ShaJupeare. 

set  out  on  a  tour  in  Scodand,  and  began  td  com-  -^ad  I  will  purge  diat  orortal  ^roMMM  so, 

municate  his  observations  in  folio  numbers,  widi  T^**  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go.              Id. 

(bur  plates  each,  in  1790.    Before  he  had  com-  '  ~  *^«  ^/  four  Umes  in  die  thought  they  were 

Dieted  diiswork,he  went  to  Dublin,  wiA  die  «**«"««  J  and  yet  d»e  guiltiness  of  my  mmd  drov*, 

f_*^ .: _r    1 •: -    -i— :i^-  „-i-     -_:*i.  the  jroMii«B  of  the  foppery  mto  a  received  belief  that 


intention  of   executing    a  similar  work,  widi  -- *^j;^jjj ««  "Fi^Tr  ««.  •  n:cc.ve«  «e»w  «s 

views  and  descriptions  of  die  antiquities  of  Ire-  4,  ^^  ^^  '^^     j,        ^^  ,^^  ,,^„,^^  i,  ^^^ 

land,  executed  in  the  «une  elegant  manner  with  ^,«,g^  of  the  vapours  which  rise  and  enter  into  the 

those  of  Great  Britain ;  but  being  seized  with  an  eells  of  the  brain.                                        Baem. 

apoplectic  fit,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hone  in  Dcib-  Comets,  out  of  question,  have  likewise  power  and 

lin,  he  died  on  the  12th  of  May,  1791,  aged  effect  over  die  yraw  and  mass  of  things.               Id. 

about  sixty.    He  had  great  skill  in  drawing,  The  articulate  sounds  are  more  confused,  though 

which  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  executing  die  the  gre$t  of  the  sound  be  greater, 

works  m  which  he  engaged :  and,  being  of  an  ^^  Natural  Hietorg. 

agreeable,  humorous,  and  communicative  dispo-  ^*  »  manifest,  diat  when  die  eye  standedi  in  the 

sition,  he  was  much  esteemed  in  die  extensive  ^fw  medium,  and  die  ol^ect  is  in  the^roMsr.  things 

circle  of  his  friends.     He  visited  almost  every  '^•''.»^'!f '  **"'  coniranwwe    when  the  eye  i. 

part  of  die  three  kingdoms.    He  married  a  tody  ^^^  '"  ^^  ^"^  '"•^™'  "^  *^*  ^'^^^  ''"/^'^ 

at  Canterbury,  by  whom  hef  had  several  children ;  'xy.  was  my  error,  dtis  my  otum  mistake, 

of  whom  captain  Daniel  Grose,  after  serving  MyseU  a  demi  votary  to  make.                 CawUg. 

several  campaigns  in  America,  was  appointed  Belial  came  last,  dian  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 

deputy   governor  of  the  settlement  of  Botany  Fell  not  from  heaven,  or  more  grov  to  love 

B  ay,  in  1790.  Vice  for  itself.                        MUum's  Pantdin  Lea. 

Vol.  X.  2  Y 
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Th«n  ftU  thii  earthly  gromeai  quit ;  ^      .      .                  .          .               ,^ 

Attired  ^ith  Stan  wo  .hall  for  ev.r  iit,  .     ^***  ™  ^!^, nerer  boast  the  present ho«, 

Triumphing  over  death.                      MiUam.  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^'  »*  "  *»^«»**  ^^"^  P^"--  ^'^' 

GROSS-BEEREN,  battle  of,  August  23rd,  GROSSTESTE  (Claude),  a  French  prot». 

1813.    August  I7th,  1813,  the  armistice  having  tant  diviue,  who  came  lo  London  on  the  Tev». 

expired,  the  war  between  the  allies  and  Napoleon  cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.    He  was  minister 

commenced  anew,  and  the  emperor  of  France  of  the  Savoy.    He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Inspi- 

desired  to  hurl  his  bolts,  at  the  same  time,  into  ration  of  the  Sacred  Books,  and  several  sermons. 

the  camps  at  Breslau,  Prague  and  Berlin.    They  He  died  in  1713. 

recoiled  upon  himself  on  the  Katzbach,  at  Culm  GROSSULLARIA.    See  Rides. 

and  Gross- Beeren.      Berlin    was   protected   by  GROT,  n.  ».    (    Fr.  gro*te;Ital.gr(rt/i;Gr. 

the  militia  and   the  northern  army,  commanded  Grot'to,  n.  i.  $  k^wttoc-    A  cave ;  a  cavern 

by  Bernadotte,  then   crown  ])rince  of  Sweden,  for  coolness  and  pleasure, 

and  consisting  of  the  third  and  fourth   Prussian  Thtix  careless  chiefs  to  the  cool  groHoi  ran, 

divisions,  the  Russian  corps  under  VVoronzow,  The  bowers  of  kings,  to  shade  them  from  the  wn^ 

Winzingerode    and    Czernitschef,    and    about  j     j  •     t       ^'^ 

22,000  Swedes.    The  French  army,  reinforced  n      •           !!*fu  *       ?  *     i  ^  S!li., 

by  the  forces  of  Wurtembun?,  Bavar.a,  Darm-  ^•"^^^  *^  "••*  ^  ^^*  *^  •^^•'  *^J^. 

stadt,  and  Saxony,  was  formed   into  four  divi-  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^          ^^          i„  ^ 

sions,    led  by   Oudinot  (the   general-in-cnief),  peak«                                                   Wooimul 

Victor,  Regnier,  and  Bertrand,  and  was  together  x^^\  ^^  the  Egerian  grot.        Pm- 

with  the  cavalry,  under  Arrighi,  from  80,000   to  Ko  crowded  in  Wignito't  gloom» 

90,000  strong.     Its  destination  was  the  capture  All  hope  extinct  they  wait  their  doom. 

of  Berlin,  and  it  was  supported  by  general  Girard,  Btotii. 

with  the  garrison  of  Magdeburg ;  but  the  crown-  And  the  stained  glass  which  lighted  this  Uitgnt 

prince  performed,  in  detail,  the  same  operations  Tinted  each  ray.                                 _,^*^i 

against  this  body  as  the  allies  against  the  main  GROTE'SQUE,  a^.      Fr.  grot€$jve;  M 

body  of  the  enemy.      His  army  formed  a  curve  grottetco;  Span,  grutaque.   Distorted  of  figure; 

from  BuchhoUz,  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing,  unnatural;  wildly  formed, 

through   Mittenwalde.    Klein-Beeren,   Heiners-  The  champaign  head 

dorf,    Blankenfeld,  Ruhlsdorf,     to    Beliu   and  Of  a  steep  wUdernes.,  whose  baby  sides 

Treuenbriezen,  the  extreme   right    wing    from  With  thicket  ovei^rown,  jroja^wandjj^^^ 

which  the  Russian  line  inclined  inwards  towards  ^^«?"  **f"y***"         ^    f  ^*^/  ^Z^ 

T  .    L     1          u'l     »u      D                  •      *i      ^  *  There  IS  yet  a  lower  sort  of  poetry  and  p»mta|. 

Juterbock ;  while  the   Prussians  m  the  centre  ^^.^  j^  J^  ^^    ^^  a  flrce  U  thst  in  po«y 

were  advanced  to  Trebbm      The  Prussian  gene-  ^^ich  gr^aesqMB  »  in  a  picture  :  the  person.  udK. 

rals  Uirschfeld    and   Puttlitz  observed    Magde-  tions  of  a  farce  are  all  unnatural,  and  the  msaMii 

burg  beyond  Brandenburg.     On  both  wings  the  false,  that  is,  inconsisting  with  the  chaitcien  rf 

light  troops  were  dispersed  as  far  as  Wittenberg,  mankind  :  grot$9juB  painting  is  the  just  xetemUns 

Guben  and  Baruth.     On  the  22d,  the  enemy  en-  of  this.                                                      ^^f^ 

tered  the  curve — Reigner  in  the  centre,  Bertrand  An  hideous  fignre  of  their  foes  they  drew, 

on  the  right,  and  Oudinot  on  the  left  wing.  They  Nor  lines,  nor  looks,  nor  shades,  nor  colous  tme, 

atUcked  the  Prussians  at  Trebbin,  who  gave  way.  And  this  ifrotmqm  design  exposed  to  pebliek  w^ 

On  the  23d,  Bertrand  fell  upon  general  Tauoizien  «    «.       .     j 

at   Blankenfeld,  but  was    repulsed.      Reigner  PaUadian  waUs,  Venetian  doors/ 

forced  his  way  to  Gross-Beeren,  the  key-sTone  ^^^"^''^  "^^^  ^^  •^'^^  ^"^  ,     ^ 

of  the  arch,  about  ten  miles  from  Berlin.    Here  Grotesque,  in  sculpture  and  pamting,  sooe 

he  was  unexpectedly  attacked    bv  the  brave  thing  whimsical,  extravagant,  and  moMtrtes, 

Bulow.    At  the  same  lime,  Borstell  s«urrounded  consisting  either  of  things  that  are  merely  a^ 

the  right  wing  of  the  enemy.    The  Prussians  ginary,  or  so^distorted  as  to  raise  Sttrpnse^ 
fought  with  great 
tal.     A  mounted 
outflanked  and  taken, 

The  discharge  of  lire-arms  being  rendered  impos-  nent  persona  were  enclosed, 

sible  by  the  rain,  the  soldiers  feuffhi  with  the  GROTIUS  (Hugo),  or  more  propeny  W 

butt-ends  of  their  muskeu  and  with  bayonets,  de  Groot,  was  bom  at  Delft  in  1583.    H«?^ 

Gross-Beeren  was  taken  by  storm;   the  Saxon  so  rapid  a  progress  in  his  studies,  ^bat  *tM^ 

and   the  second  French  division  were  driven  he  had  attained  great  knowledge  m  P**"**®?? 

from  the  field,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  duke  of  divinity,  and  civil  law;  mad  a  yet  greater  P^ 

Padua  routed.    Oudinot  now  broutfht  up  the  ciency  in  polite  literature,  as  appean  by  w 

three  divisions  of  reserve,  which  were  attacked  commentaiy  he  had  made  at  that  age  on  mPS^ 

by  the  Russians  and  Swedes  as  they  deployed  nus  CapelU.     In  1598  he  a^compamedw 

from  the  wood.    Cardell,  colonel  of  the  Swwlish  Dutch  ambassador  into  France,  and  was  boaorw 

forces,  supported  by  an  attack  of  cavalry,  took  with  several  marks  of  esteem  by  Henry  IV.  "t 

the  enemy's  artillery.    Oudinot  now  abandoned  took  his  degree  of  L.L.D.  in  that  kingdom ;  ao^ 

the  struggle,  and  retreated  to  Wittenburg  and  at  his  return  to  his  native  country,  pleaded  at  t-' 

Torgau  on  the  Elbe.   He  lost  thirty  cannons  and  bar  before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  » 

more  than  2000  prisoners.  The  Prussians  gained  not  twenty-four  when  he  was  appoinledattorrtr 

possessionof  Juterbock,  and,  on  the  28th,  of  general.     In  1613  he  settled  at  Rotterdwn.  a^ 

Luckau.    A  pyramid   of  cast    iron  has  been  was  nominated  syndic  of  that  city ;  hut  did  ty^ 

erected  on  the  spot  by  Frederic  William  III.  aocept  of  the  office,  till  a  promise  was  io»- 
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him  that  he  should  not  he  removed  from  it.  This  Grotius  (William),  brother  to  Hugh,  was  an 

prudeot  precaution  he  took,  foreseeing,  that  the  eminent  lawyer,  and  wrote  several  books  on  jo- 

Anninian  controversy,  which  had  already  given  risprudence.     lie  died  in  1662. 

rise  to  many  Actions  in  the  state,  would  occasion  GROTON,    a   township  of  Connecticut  in 

revolutions  in  the  chief  cities.    The  same  year  New  London  county,  bounded  on  the  west  by 

he  was  sent  to  England,  on  account  of  the  divi-  the  Thames,  and  on  the  south  by  Fisher  s  Island, 

sions  that  reigned  between  the  traders  of  the  two  It  contains  two  parishes,  and  had  3946  citizens 

nations,  on  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  northern  in  1795.    It  comprehends  Fort  Griswold,  which 

seas  ;  but  be  could  obtain  no  satisfaction.     He  defends  the  harbour  of  New  London. 

was  afterwards  sent  to  England,  to  persuade  the  GROTON,a  tt  wn  in  the  above  township,  oppo- 

king and  the  principal  divines  to  favor  the  Arm i-  site  to  New  London  city.    It  was  burned    by 

nlaos;    and  he  had    several    conferences  with  general  Arnold,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1781, 

king  James  I.  on  that  subject.    On  his  return  to  and  sufieieil  loss  to  the  amount  of  £23,217. 

ilolland  his  attachment  to  Barnevelt  involved  GaoTTo^orGROTTA,  in  natural  history,  a  large 

him  in  great  trouble ;  for  he.  was  seized,  and  deep  cavern  or  den  in  a  mountain  or  rode.    £l> 

sentenced,  in  1619,  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  den  Hole,  (Jkly  Hole,  Peake's  Hole,  and 

and  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chatteb.    But  Pool's  Hole,  are  fiimous  among  the  natural 

after  having  been  treated  with  great  rigor  for  caverns  or  grottos  of  England.    See  these  arti- 

above  a  year  and  a  half  in  his  confinement,  he  cles.     In  grottos  are  frequently  found  crystals  of 

was  delivered  by  the  advice  and  artifice  of  his  the  rock,  stalactites,  and  other  natural  conglacia- 

wife,  who  having  observed  that  his  keepers,  who  tions,  and  those  of  an  amazing  beauty.    See 

had  often  fatigued  themselves  with  searching  and  Antiparos.     At  Foligno  in  Italy  is  another 

examining  a  great  trunk  of  foul  linen,  which  grotto,  consisting  of  pillars  and  orders  of  architec- 

used  to  be  wash^  at  Gorkum,  now  let  it  pass  ture  of  marble,  with  their  ornaments,  &c.,  scarcely 

without  opening  it,  advised  him  to  bore  holes  in  inferior  to  those  of  art. 

it  to  prevent  his  being  stifled,  and  then  to  get  Grotto  is  also  used  for  a  little  artificial  edi- 

into  iL    He  complied  with  this  advice,  and  was  fice  made  in  a  garden,  in  imitation  of  a  natural 

carried  to  a  friend's  house  in  Gorkum;   where  grotto.  The  outsides.of  these  grottos  are  usually 

dressing  himself  like  a  mason,  and  taking  a  rule  adorned  with  rustic  architecture,  and  their  inside 

and  trowel,  he  passed  through  the  market-place,  with  shell-work,  fossils,  &c.,  finished  likewise 

and  stepping  into  a  boat  went  toValvet  in  Brabant,  with  jets  d*eau  or  fountains,  &c.    A  cement  for 

Here  he  made  himself  known  to  some  Arminians,  artificial  grottos  may  be  made  thus : — ^Take  two 

and  hired  a  carriage  to  Antwerp.    At  first  there  parts  of  white  rosin,  melt  it  clear,  and  add  to  it 

was  a  design  of  prosecuting  his  wife,  who  staid  tour  parts  of  bees'  wax ;  when  melted  together, 

in  the  prison ;  and  some  judges  were  of  opinion  add  two  or  three  parts  of  the  powder  of  the  stone 

that  she  ought  to  be  kept  there  in  her  husoand's  you  design  to  cement,  or  so  much  as  will  give 

stead ;  however  she  was  released  by  a  plurality  the  cement  the  color  of  the  stone ;  to  this  add 

of  voices,   and  universally  applauded  for  her  one  part  of  the  flower  of  sulphur :  incorporate 

behaviour.    He  now  retired  into.  France,  where  all  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  aftenvards 

he  met  with  a   gracious   reception  from  tliat  knead  them  with    your  hands  in  warm  water, 

court,  and  Louis  XIII.  settled  a  pension  upon  With  this  cement  the  stones,  shells,  &c.,  after 

him.     Having  resided  there  eleven  years,  he  re-  being  well  dried  before  the   fire,  may  be   ce- 

turned  to  Holland,  on  his  receiving  an  invitation  mented.    Artificial  red  coral  branches,  for  the 

from  Frederic  Henry  prince  of  Orange  ;  but,  his  embellishment  of  grottos,  may  be  made  in  tl.c 

enemies  renewing  their  persecution,  he  went  to  following  manner; — ^Take  clear  rosin,  dissolve  it 

Hamburgh;  where,  in  1634,  queen  Christina  of  in  a  brass-pan;  to  every  ounce  of  which  add 

Sweden  made  him  her  counsellor  and  sent  him  two  drams  of  the  finest  vermilion :  when  you 

;£mbas<iador  into  France.      After   having  dis^  have  stirred  them  well  together,  and  have  chosen 

c  harmed  the  duties  of  this  office  above  eleven  your  twigs  and  branches,  peeled  and  dried,  take 

years,  he  returned  to  give  an  account  to  queen  a  pencil  and  paint  the  branches  all  over,  whilst 

i'hrisiina  of  his  embassy,  and  in   his  journey  the  composition  i*>  warm;  afterwards  shape  them 

visited  Amsterdam.    He  was  introduced  to  the  in  imitation  of  natural  coral.  This  done,  nold  the 

queen  at  Stockholm;  and  there  begged  that  she  branches  over  a  gentle  coal  fire,  till  all  is  smooth 

would  grant  him   a  dismissal,  that  he  might  and  even  as  if  polished.     In  the  same  manner 

return  to  Holland.     This  he  obtained  with  diifi-  white  coral  may  be  prepared  with  white-lead, 

culty.    As  he  was  returning,  the  ship  in  which  and  black  coral  with  lamp-black.    A  grotto  may 

iie  embarked  was  cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Po-  be  built  with  little  expense,  of  glass,  cinders, 

merania;    and,    bein«^  sick,    he  continued  his  pebbles,pieces  of  large  flint,  shells,  moss,  stones, 

journey  by  land ;'  but  he  was  forced  to  stop  at  counterfeit  coral,  pieces  of  chalk,  &c.,  all  bound 

itostock,  where  he  died  on  the  28th  of  August,  or  cemented  together  with, the  above-described 

1645.     llis  body  was  carried  to  Delft,  to  be  in-  cement. 

terred  in  the  sepulchre  of  *iis  ancestors.     Not-  GROVE,  n.  i.   From  grave.   Sax.  jpapan.  A 

withstanding  the  embassies  in  which  he  was  em-  .,^jjj  covertd  by  trees  meeting  above, 
ployed,  he  composed  a  great  number  of  works  ; 

•he  principal  of  which  are,  1.  De  Jure  Belli  el  And  in  the  grooe,  at  time  and  place  yteiie, 

Pacis,  which  is  esteemed  a  master-piece.     2.  A  Thit  Ardie  and  this  Palarnon  ben  mctte. 

Treatise  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.  ^^^'  ^**  ^"'S'*'"  ^«''- 

3.  Commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.      4.  Colin !  to  heare  thy  rymea  and  ronndetayes. 

The  History  and  Annals  of  Ilolland ;  and  a  great  Which  tboa  wcrt  wont  on  waauful  hille*  to  sing, 

number  of  letters,  sdl  written  in  Latin  2  Y  2 
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I  mort  delight  then  Urke  in  sommer  dajet, 
VhoM  eccho  made  the  neighbour  gnnn  to  ring. 

^Mnwr.  The  ShejOiard^s  CaleHdmr, 
I  looked  toweid  Bimaniy  end  enon  methonght 

The  wood  begmn  to  more : 

Within  this  thxee  mile  may  yon  aee  it  coming ; 

I  eey,  a  moving  yrDoc  Skakipean,  MaebtA, 

FoTtnnate  fielde,  and  grwtet,  and  flowery  ▼elet ; 

Thrice  happy  itles !  MUiim. 

She  left  the  flowery  field,  and  waving  ^tom. 

Banished  from  courts  and  love. 
Abandoned  troth  seeks  shelter  in  the  ^oos. 

OrwnUle. 
GfOM  nods  at  gro^e,  each  alley  has  a  brother. 
And  half  the  platform  jost  reflecu  the  other. 

Pope. 
Oan  fierce  passions  vex  his  breast. 
While  every  gale  is  peace,  and  wtry  groee 
Is  melody  T  Thomaon'»  Spring . 

Sweet  were  your  shades,  O  ye  primeval  grove*  ! 
Whose  boughs  to  man  his  food  and  shelter  lent  ^ 

Pure  in  hu  pleasures,  happy  in  hit  loves. 
His  eye  still  smiling,  and  his  heart  content. 

Beattie, 

GaovEy  in  gaideDiDg,  a  small  wood  of  trees. 
Groves  are  not  only  great  ornaments  to  gardens, 
but  also  afiford  great  relief  against  the  violent 
beats  of  the  sun,  affording  shade  to  walk  under 
in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  day,  when  the  other 
parts  of  the  garden  are  useless;  so  that  every 
garden  is  defective  which  has  not  shade.  Groves 
are  of  two  sorts,  viz.  either  open  or  close.  Open 
groves  are  such  as  have  large  shady  trees,  which 
stand  at  such  distances  as  that  their  branches 
approach  so  near  each  other  as  to  prevent  the 
rajfs  of  the  sun  from  penetrating  through  them. 
Close  groves  have  frequently  large  trees  standing 
in  them ;  but  the  eround  under  these  is  filled 
with  shrubs  of  unaerwood:  so  that  the  walks 
which  are  in  them  are  private,  and  screened  from 
winds ;  bpr  which  means  they  are  rendered 
agreeable  for  walking  at  those  times  when  the  air 
is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  in  other  parts  of  the 
garden.  These  are  often  contrived  so  as  to 
bound  the  open  groves,  and  frequently  to  hiile 
the  walls  or  other  enclosures  of  the  garden: 
and  when  they  are  properly  lai4  out,  ^dth  dry 
walks  winding  through  ttiem,  and  on  the  sides  of 
these  sweet^melling  shrubs  and  flowers  irregu- 
lariy  planted,  they  have  a  charming  effect. 
Groves  have  been  in  all  ages  held  in  great  ve** 
neration.  The  proseucbse,  and  high  places  of 
the  Jews,  whither  they  resorted  for  the  purposes 
of  devotion,  were  probably  situated  in  groves. 
See  Joshua  xxiv.  26.  The  proseuchas  in  Alex- 
andria, mentioned  by  Philo>  had  groves  about 
them,  because  ne  complains  that  the  Alexandri- 
ans, in  a  tumult  against  the  Jews,  cut  down  the 
trees  of  their  proseuchse.  The  ancient  Romans 
had  a  sort  of  groves  near  several  of  their 
temples,  which  were  consecrated  to  some  god, 
and  called  luci,  by  antiphrasis,  a  non  lucendo,  as 
being  shady  and  daric.  The  reneiation  which 
the  ancient  Druids  had  for  grores  is  -men. 
known. 

G|iovE  (Henry),  a  learned  and  ingenious  pres- 
byterian  divine,  bom  at  Taunton  in  Somerset^ 
shire  in  1683.  Having  obtained  a  classical 
education,  he  went  through  a  course  of  acade- 
mical learning  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wanen  of 


Taunton.     He  then  removed  to  London,  and 
studied  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowe,  to  whom  he 
was  neariy  related.  Here  he  contracted  a  fiieod- 
ship  with  Dr.  Watts,  which  continued  till  his 
death;  and,  after  two  years,  returned  into  the 
country,  and  began  to  preach  with  great  repota- 
tion.    Soon  after  beginning  to  preuh,  he  ma^ 
ried ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Warren,  fll^ 
ceeded  him  in  the  academy  at  Taunton;  where 
he  preached  for  eighteen  years  to  two  small  co&* 
gregations  in  the  nei^bouihood.    In  1708  he 
published  a  piece  entitled  the  Regulation  of  Di- 
versions, drawn  up  for  the  use  uf  nis  pupils.  He 
next  wrote  several  papers  printed  in  the  Specti- 
tor,  viz.  Numbers  588,  601,  626, 635.    The  last 
was  republished,  by  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gibson, 
bishop  of  London,  in  the   Evidences  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  by  Addison.     In  1725,  Mr. 
James,  his  partner  in  Uie  academy,  dying,  he  hk- 
ceeded  him  in  his  pastoial  cha^  at  Fulwood, 
near  Taunton ;  and  in  this  situation  Mr.  Giore 
continued   till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1738.    Besides  the  above  pieces,  he  wrote— An 
Essay  towards  a  Demonstration  of  the  Sool'i 
Immortality ;  An  Essay  on  the  Terms  of  Chris- 
tian Communion ;  The  Evidence  of  our  Sarioar's 
Resurrection  Considered ;  Some  Thoogfats  con* 
ceming  the  Proof  of  a  Future  State  fromReason; 
A  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature  and  Dttign 
of  the  Lord's  Supper;  Wisdom  the  first  spring  of 
Action  in  the  Deity;  A  Discourse  on  Samj^ 
Faith;    Miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse;  ai^ 
many  Sermons,  &c.      After  his  decease  bis 
posthumous  works  were  published  by  subscnp* 
tion,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  with  the  names  of  nearly  700 
subscribers. 
GROVEL,  r.  fi.  I    Goth,  ftii^  ;  Isl.  g«/*t 
Gaov'ELiKO,  ac^,  ]  ^stt  on  ttie  face.    *  It  nuy 
perhaps  come  by  gradual  corruption  from  grouod 
tell,'  says  Johnson ;    but  this  seems  a  curioos 
guess.  To  lie  prone ;  to  creep  low  on  the  ground ; 
to  be  mean  or  without  dignity. 

The  itMl-hMul  pawage  wrooght. 
And  through  his  thoolder  pierced;    wherewith  to 

ground 
He  greiMKmg  fell,  all  gored  in  his  gushing  woead. 


What  see'et  thou  there  t  king  Henzy'f  diedca, 
Inchaied  with  all  the  honoais  of  the  worid  \ 
If  10,  gase  on,  and  groed  on  thy  lace. 
Until  Uiy  head  be  dfded  with  the  same. 


Oke  mast  and  beech,  and  comell  fiuit  they  tale, 
Orovelmg  like  ewine  on  earth,  in  fowleet  loit. 


Now  they  lie 
Oroeetmg  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire.  Ifita* 
Upon  thy  belly  groeiitig  thoa  ehalt  go.     i^ 
Let  as  then  conclade  that  all  painters  oagbt  to  rf 
qnire  this  part  of  excellence  :  not  to  do  it»  i«  to  vitf 
courage,  and   not  dare  to  ahew  theaeelvet :  'w  ^ 
creep  and  grocd  on  the  ground.  Dtyi^ 

1  mutt  disclaim  whatever  he  can  cxprcM ; 
Hia  groeslimf  adhae  will  ahew  my  puaaion  leM.  i^ 
Several  thoughts  may  be  nntnnil  which  an  I** 
and  grmidmg.  Addmm't  apeMtv- 

Wilt  thou  debase  the  heart  which  God  reAaad  * 
No  ;  let  thy  heaven-taught  aeol  to  heaven  aapii* 
To  fancy,  freedom,  harmony  resigned  ; 
Ambitioua  groedmg  crew  for  ever  left  behind. 
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GliOUND,  n.  $.  Sax.  ^yiunb ,  Belg.  grond : 
Dan.  grondt;  Teat,  grund.  The  earth  consi- 
dered as  saptrfidally  extended,  and  therefore 
related  to  tiUage,  tiavely  habitation^  or  almost 
any  action.  The  main  mass  of  terrene  matter  ia 
never  called  the  ground.  We  nerer  distinguish 
the  terraqueous  globe  into  ground  and  water, 
but  into  earth,  or  l^nd,  and  water ;  again,  we 
oeyer  say  under  earth,  but  under  ground. 

Icrael  thall  go  on  dry  gnmnd  throagh  the  lea. 

Exod.  xiv.  16. 
She  touched  him  with  her  harp*  and  raited  him 
from  ihmgntmid; 
The  tbaken  etrinp  melodiooily  resound.       CcwUjf, 
Man  to  till  the  ground 
None  was,  and  from  the  earth  a  dewy  mist 
Went  up,  and  watered  all  the  ground,     MUtom,  . 

Prom  the  other  hill 
To  their  fixed  station*  all  in  bright  array. 
The  cherobim  descended*  on  the  gremmd 
Gliding  meteoroos.  Id, 

A  black  bituminoos  guga 
Boils  np  from  under  grmmd.  Id, 

Hyde  stamps*  and  straight  upon  tha  grwmd  the 


Ol  carrent  mynnidons  appear  in  arms.  Jforaell* 

And  yet  so  nimbly  he  would  bound* 
As  if *he  scorned  to  touch  the  yns—rf.  iTwIiftnw. 

I1ie  earth  as  distinguished  from  air  and  water. 
And*  as  my  blessed  hap 
And  gode  aTenture  was,  right  sone  I  fouade 
A  tabernacle  reised  from  the  grounde 
Where  Venus  sat  and  Cupide  by  her  side. 

CAoHcer.  The  Court  of  Lo9e. 
I  have  made  man  and  beast  upon  the  ground. 


There  was  a  dew  upon  all  the  groumd, 

Judgei  vi.  40. 
Thej  summed  their  wings*  and  soaring  the'  air 
sublime* 
With  clang  despised  the  ground,  MfUton. 

Too  Iste  young  Tnmus  the  delusion  found ; 
Far  on  the  sea*  still  making  from  the  ground, 

Drgdm, 
Hilton's  strong  pinion*  now  not  heaven  can  bound* 
Now  serpent-like  in  prose  he  sweeps  the  ground. 

Pope, 
Land;  country. 

The  water  breaks  its  bounds. 
And  orerflows  the  level  grounde,  HudSbrat. 
When  genial  Spring  a  living  warmth  beetows. 
And  o'er  the  year  her  verdant  mantle  throws. 
No  ewellii^  inundation  hides  the  groundt, 
Bot  crystal  currents  glide  within  their  bounds. 

Gag, 
Region;  territory. 

On  heavenly  ground  they  stood,  and  from  the  shore 
They  viewed  die  vast  immeasurable  abyss.     MiUon, 

With  these  came  they,  who  from  the  bordering  fiood 
Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts 
Cgypt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  general  names 
Of  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth.  Id,  Paradiee  Lett, 

Bstate;  possession. 

Uneasy  still  within  these  narrow  bounds. 
Thy  next  design  is  on  thy  neighbour's  grounde: 
His  crop  invites*  to  full  perfection  grown ; 
Thy  own  seems  thin*  because  it  is  thy  own. 

Drgden. 
Land  occupied. 

The  sea  o'erflowed  mj  ground. 
And  my  best  Flandtn  mate  was  drowned. 

Milton, 


The  floor  or  level  of  the  place. 
Wherefore  should  I  smite  thee  to  the  ground  f 

2  Sam,  u.  22. 
Dagon  was  fsllen  on  his  face  to  the  ground, 

I  8am,  V.  4. 
A  multitude  sit  on  the  ground, 

Man,  XV.  35. 
Some  part  of  the  month  of  June,  the  water  of  this 
lake  descends  under  ground,  through  many  great  holes 
at  the  bottom.  Broume, 

Dregs ;  lees ;  fteces ;  that  which  settles  at  the 
bottom  of  liquors. 

Set  by* them  cyder*  veiQuioe,  sour  drink*  or  groundt, 

Mortuner, 
Some  insist  upon  hairing  had  particular  success  in 
stopping  gangrenes*  from  the  use  of  the  groundt  of 
strong  beer*  mixed  up  with  bread  or  oatmeal. 

Sharp^t  Surgerg. 
The  first  stratum  of  paint  upon  which  the 
figures  are  afterwards  pamted. 

We  see  the  limner  to  begin  with  a  rude  draught 
and  the  painter  to  lay  his  groundt  with  daiksoma 
o>lottrs.  HakeviO, 

When  solid  bodies*  sensible  to  the  feeling  and  dark* 
are  placed  on  light  and  transparent  groundt,  as*  for 
example,  the  heavens,  the  clouds  and  waters,  and 
every  other  thing  which  is  in  motion*  and  void  of  dif- 
ferent objects ;  they  should  be  more  rough*  and  more 
distinguishable*  than  that  with  which  they  are  en- 
compassed. Drgden't  Ihtfretnogm 

The  fundamental  substance;  that  by  which 
the  additional  or  accidental  parts  are  supported. 

O'er  his  head 
A  welUwmught  heaven  of  silk  and  gold  was  spread 
Asure  the  ground,  the  son  in  gold  shone  bright. 

Cowleg. 

Indeed  it  was  but  just  that  the  finest  lines  in  na» 
tore  should  be  drawn  upon  the  most  durable  gromtd. 

Pope, 

Then  wrought  into  the  soul*  let  viztnes  shine* 
TheoroiNMl  eternal  as  the  work  divine.  IToim^. 

The  plain  song ;  the  tune  on  which  descants 
are  raised. 

Get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand* 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord  ; 
For  on  that  ground  111  build  a  holy  descant. 

Shaktpettre, 

First  hint ;  first  traces  of  an  invention ;  that 
which  gives  occasion  to  the  rest. 

Though  jealousy  of  state  the'  invention  found* 
Yet  love  refined  upon  the  former  ground; 
That  way  the  tyrant  had  reserved  to  fly* 
Pursuing  hate*  now  served  to  bring  two  lovers  nigh. 

Jftymen, 

The  first  principles  of  knowledge. 

The  concords  will  easily  be  known*  if  the  fore- 
ground* be  thoroughly  beaten  in. 

Ptefaee  to  Aecidenee, 

Here  statesmen,  or  of  them  they  which  can  read* 
May  of  their  occupation  find  the  groundt.       Donne, 

The  groundt  are  already  laid  whereby  that  is  un- 
questionably resolved ;  for  having  granted  that  God 
gives  sufficient  grace,  yet  when  he  co-operates  moal 
effectually*  he  doth  it  not  irresistibly.        Hammond. 

After  evening  repasu,  'till  bed-time*  their  thoughts 
will  be  best  Uken  up  in  the  easy  grmmdt  of  religion* 
and  the  story  of  scripture.  MiUon, 

The  fundamental  cause;  the  true  reason; 
original  principle. 

And  al  the  groundt  of  this  bis  woful  chaunce. 

Chaucer.  Campiami  of  the  Eiacke  Kmghi, 

The  use  and  benefit  of  good  laws  all  that  live  under 
them  may  enjoy  with  delighn  and  comfort,  albeit  the 
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grmmdt  uid  first  original  causei  from  whence  thej 
have  tpnuig  be  unknown.  Hooktr, 

It  it  not  easy  ta  imagine  how  any  each  tradition 
could  arise  so  early,  and  spread  so  universally »  if 
there  were  not  a  real  ground  for  it.  WUkmM, 

Nor  did  either  of  them  ever  think  fit  to  make 
any  particular  relation  of  the  gnmmdi  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, or  the  causes  of  their  misadventures. 


Thou  could'st  not  have  discerned^ 
Fraud  in  the  serpent,  speaking  as  he  spake. 
No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known* 

*  Jftbon. 
In  the  solution  of  the  Sabbatizer's  objection,  my 
method  shall  be»  to  examine,  in  the  first  place,  the 
main  grotmdt  and  principles  upon  which  he  buildeth* 

He  desired  the  steward  to  tell  him  particularly  the 
ground  and  event  of  this  accident.  8iiii&jf» 

Sound  judgment  is  the  gmmd  of  writing  well. 


If  it  be  natural,  ought  we  not  to  conclude  that 
there  is  some  ground  and  reason  for  these  fears,  and 
that  nature  hadi  not  planted  them  in  us  to  no  purpose. 

TiUoUon, 
Thus  it  appears,  that  suiu  at  law  are  not  sinful  in 
themselves,  but  may  lawfully  bo  used,  if  then  is  no 
unlawfulness  in  the  ground  and  way  of  management. 

KottleweU, 
Love  once  given  from  her,  and  placed  in  you. 
Would  leave  no  ground  I  ever  would  be  true. 

Drydon, 
The  miraculous  increase  of  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity was  without  any  visible  gnmtdM  and  cause,  and 
contrary  to  all  human  probability  and  appearance. 

Upon  that  prince's  death,  although  the  grounds  of 
our  quarrel  with  France  had  received  no  manner  of 
addition,  yet  this  lord  thoi^ht  fit  to  alter  his  sentl« 
ments.  Smfi, 

The  field  or  place  of  action. 

Hero  was  thy  end  decroed,  when  these  men  rose  \ 
And  even  with  theirs  this  act  thy  death  did  bring. 
Or  hastened  at  the  least  upon  this  ground.     Daniel. 

The  space  occupied  by  an  army  as  they  fight, 
advance,  or  retire. 

At  length  the  left  wing  of  the  Arcadians  began  to 
lose^roMMf.  Sidnqf, 

Heartless  they  fought,    and  quitted   soon  their 
ground. 
While  ours  with  easy  victory  wero  crowned. 

Drgden. 

He  has  lost^ouiul  at  the  latter  end  of  the  day,  by 
pursuing  his  point  too  far,  like  the  prince  of  Conde 
at  the  battle  of  Seneffe.     JOrgden't  FabUt.  Prefaoe. 

The  intervening  space  between  the  flyer  and 
pursuer. 

Evening  mist. 
Risen  from  a  river,  o'er  the  marish  glides* 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  labouror's  heels. 
Homeward  rotuming.         MiUon's  Pamtdue  Lo$t, 
Superion  think  it  a  detraction  from  their  merit  to 
see  another  get  ^tmiihI  lypon  them,  and  overtake  them 
in  the  pursuits  of  glocj.  Adduon't  Spectator 

Bven  whilst  we  speak  our  conqueror  comes  on. 
And  gathers  ground  upon  ns  every  moment. 

Adduon, 

The  state  in  which  one  is  with  respect  to  op- 
ponents or  competitors. 

Had'st  thou  swayed  as  kings  should  do^ 
Olving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  Yodc* 
They  never  then  had  sprung. 

'"'sAqMorv.  Bomy  VL 


If  they  get  ground  and  'vantage  of  tbe  ki^ii 
Then  join  you  with  them  like  a  rib  of  steel. 
To  make  them  stronger.  Id.  Beunf  If, 

Whoever  ground  we  may  have  gotten  upoa  on 
enemies  we  have  gotten  none  upon  our  vicci,  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  two ;  but  aro  even  subdued  ud 
led  o^itive  by  the  one,  while  we  triumph  to  gloriooily 
over  the  others.  IL 

State  of  progress  or  rec^ion. 

I  have  known  so  many  groat  examples  of  this  on, 
and  beard  of  its  being  so  familiar  in  Auttris,  that  I 
wonder  it  has  gained  no  moro  ground  in  other  plaoei. 

Teaple. 

The  squirrel  is  peipetually  turning  the  wheel  is  her 
ci^ :  she  runs  apace,  and  weanes  heiself  with  her 
continual  motion,  and  gets  no  ground,  Diyta. 

The  foil  to  set  a  thing  off. 

Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground. 
My  TCformalion  glittering  o'er  my  fault. 
Shall  shew  moro  goodly,  and  attract  mors  eyei, 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  ofL 

okokipton. 

To  fix  on  the  ground. 

Jo  found,  as  upon  cause,  reason,  or  principle. 

Wisdom  groundM  her  laws  upon  an  iafsUiUe  nh 
of  comparison.  Bookr. 

The  church  of  Bngland,  walking  in  the  good  aad 
old  way  of  the  orthodoxical  primitive  fathers,  gnrnd- 
oth  the  roligious  observation  of  the  Lord's  day,  lad 
of  other  Christian  holidays,  upon  the  natural  equty, 
and  nol  upon  the  letter  of  the  fourth  commandmest. 

White, 

It  may  serve  us  to  ground  conjectures  more  ap- 
proaching to  the  truth  than  we  have  hitherto  net 
with.«  Bc^ 

If  your  own  actions  on  your  will  you  gromd, 

Mine  shall  henafker  know  no  other  bound. 

ZHjisefc 

Some  eminent  spirit  having  signalised  his  nlew, 
becomes  to  have  influeDce  on  the  people,  to  growths 
leader  in  wariike  expeditions  ^  and  this  is  gremdd 
upon  the  principles  of  natoro  and  common  rcsMt 
which,  whero  pradence  and  courage  are  requited,  n^ 
ther  incite  us  to  fly  to  a  single  penoa  than  a  aihi- 
tude.  Su^ 

To  settle  in  first  principles  or  rudiments  of 
knowledge. 

Being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love. 

Bfh.  iiu  17. 

GaoDiffD,  the  preterite  and  part.  past*,  of  giiwi- 

Now  dull  and  rugged  ere  'tis  ground 
And  polished,  looks  a  diamond.  BudSnt. 

Ground  is  much  used  in  composition  for  ^ 
which  is  next  the  ground,  or  near  the  groaod. 

Ground-Ash,  n.  $.  A  sapling  of  ash  tska 
from  the  ground ;  not  a  branch  cut  from  a  tree. 

A  lance  of  tough  ground^uh  the  Trojan  threw, 
Rough  in  the  rind,  and  knotted  as  it  grew. 


Some  cut  the  young  ashes  off  aboot  an  inch  ih«** 
the  ground,  which  causes  them  to  make  vexy  1»P 
straight  shoots,  which  they  call  ground  osfc. 


Ground-Bait,  ».  i.  From  ground  and  W- 
A  bait  made  of  barley  or  malt  boiled ;  wfai<^ 
being  thrown  into  the  place  where  you  deii^ 
to  angle,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  diawi  the  ii 
to  it. 

Take  the  depth  of  the  place  whero  jfou  oMaa  sftff 
to  cast  your  ground  hoii,  and  to  fish. 

WnbmU  Aogltf' 
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Ground-Floos,  n,s.  Ground  and  floor.  The 
lower  story  of  a  house. 

GftouND-IvT,  n.  I.  Lat.  kedera  terrcttrit. 
AJehoof,  ortunhoof. 

AleKoof  or  gnmnd-tog  u,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  most 
excellent  we  and  virtae  of  any  plants  among  ni. 

Tmmple. 

Ground-Oak,  a.  i.    Ground  and  oak. 

.  U  the  planting  of  oaka  were  more  in  uae  for  on- 
derwooda,  it  would  apoil  the  cooper's  trade  for  the 
making  of  hoops,  either  of  hasel  or  ash ;  because  one 
hoop  made  of  the  young  shoots  of  a  gromd-odk,  would 
outlast  six  of  the  best  ash. 


GBOUNS-PiNEy  fi.  I.  Lat  ekanue^pityt,  A 
plant. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  Teiy  singular  smell,  resem- 
bling that  of  resin  ;  whence  iu  name  gntmd-pme.  It 
grows  on  dry  and  barren  hills,  and  in  some  places  on 
tke  ditch  banks  by  road  sides.  HUL 

Grouvd-Plate,  11.  f.  In  architecture.  The 
outermost  pieces  of  timber  lying  on  or  near  the 
ground,  and  framed  into  one  another  with  mor- 
tises and  tennons.  In  these  also  are  mortises  made 
to  receive  the  tennons  of  the  joists,  the  summer 
and  girders;  and  sometimes  the  trimmers  for 
the  stair-case  and  chimney-way,  and  the  binding 
joist.^  Harrif. 

In  the  orthographical  schemes  there  should  be  a 
tive  delineation,  if  it  be  a  timber  building,  of  the 
•ererul  siaee  of  the  grmmd-ptatM,  breast  summen,  and 
beams.  Mortimer. 

GaouND-PLOT,  fi.  s.  The  ground  on  which 
any  building  is  placed.  * 

Wretched  Gjnecia,  where  canst  thou  find  any 
email  grotmd-plol  for  hope  to  dwell  upon  T      Sidmjf. 

A  grcmnd^pliOt  square  five  hiTcs  of  bees  contains ; 
Emblems  of  industry  and  yiftuous  gains.         Hmrte* 

Ground-Rent,  n.  i.  Rent  paid  for  the  prin- 
l^e  of  building  on  another  man's  ground. 

A  foot  in  front,  and  thirty-three  five-sevenths  deep, 
w#nld  bring  in  a  grommi  rmi  of  five  pounds. 

ArhtUhmot  en  Comt, 
The  site  was  neither  granted  him,  nor  given ; 
n*was  nature's,  and  the  grotmi^tmi  due  to  heaven. 

/fans. 

Ground-Room,  n.  a.  A  room  on  the  level 
^th  the  ground. 

I  beseeched  him  hereafter  to  meditate  in  a  gromid' 
r^Km ;  for  that  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for 
no  artist  of  any  other  kind  to  live  near  him.  Tatler, 


These  words 
(compounds  from 
ground)  signify 
>>nrmnes8  either  in 
principles  or  sub- 
stance, and  are  op- 
posed to  whatever 


GROUNITEDLY,  adv, 

Ground'less,  adj. 

Ground'lessly,  adv. 

Ground'lessness,  n.  t, 

Grouvd'ling,  n.  s. 

Goound'ly,  adv. 

Ground'work,  n.s. 
is  fictitious,  causeless,  or  superficial.  A  ground- 
ling is  a  fish  which  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the 
^ater,  and  hence  a  name  applied  to  the  vulgar. 
A  grroundwork  is  the  first  part  of  an  undertak- 
ing; the  foundation  ;  the  outline;  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  a  science;  or  the  original  reason  of  a 
thing. 

A  man,  grotmOff  learned  already,  may  take  much 
profit  b'mself,  in  using  by  epitome  to  draw  other  men's 
«  orks,  'or  his  own  memory  sake,  into  shorter  rpom. 

Atduaii. 


The  greimdwork  thereof  is  nevertheless  true  and 
certain,  however  they  through  ignorance  disguise  the 
same,  or  through  vanity.     Spenaer.  SiaU  of  IreUtnd. 

It  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a  robusteous 
perriwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very 
rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  grotmdUitfft, 

Shahtpmre,  Hmdtt. 

The  main  skill  and  groundwork  wfll  be  to  temper 
them  auch  lectures  and  explanatimis,  upon  every 
opportunity,  as  may  lead  and  draw  them  in  willing 
obedience.  Jfi/fon. 

He  nath  given  the  first  hint  of  speaking  ground 
odijf,  and  to  the  purpose  upon  this  subject.  GlanciUe. 

Divers  persons  have  produced  the  like  by  spirit  of 
vitriol,  or  juice  of  lemons ;  but  have  gromtUesdg 
ascribed  the  effect  to  some  peculiar  quality  of  those 
two  liquors.  Bogle  om  Coioun. 

He  durst  not  cite  the  wurds  either  of  my  book  or 
sermons,  lest  the  readers  should  have  discovered  the 
notorious  falsehood  and  grommdleamen  of  his  calumny. 

TiUotwn. 
A  way  there  is  in  heaven's  expanded  plain. 

Which,  when  the  skiee  are  clear,  is  seen  below. 

And  mortals  by  the  name  of  milky  know ; 

Tlie  gromidworh  is  of  stars.  Drgdem'§  Fables. 

The  moral  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet,  as  being 
the  groimdmork  of  his  instruction.  Drgden. 

But  when  vain  doubt  and  gromtileu  fear 

Do  that  dear  foolish  bosom  tear.  Prfer. 

We  have  great  reason  to  look  upon  the  high  pre- 
tensions which  the  Roman  church  makes  to  mirsides 
as  groumdlem,  and  to  reject  her  vain  and  fabulous  ac- 
counts of  them.  Aftsri«ry. 

The  party  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  seal 
for  the  present  establishment,  should  be  careful  to 
discover  such  a  reverence  fdr  religion,  as  may  shew 
how  jrroiwrftoii  that  reproach  is  which  is  cast  upon 
them,  of  being  averse  to  our  national  worship. 

Freekolder. 

GROUNDSEL,  n.  i.  Sax.  ^Jiund  and  pie, 
the  basis,  perhaps  from  Lat.  ieUa,  The  timber 
or  raised  pavement  next  the  ground. 

The  window-frame  hath  every  one  of  ite  lights  rah* 
betted  on  its  outside  about  half  an  inch  into  the  frame ; 
and  all  these  rabbeta,  but  that  on  the  gromtdeei,  are 
grooved  square ;  but  the  rabbet  en  the  grotmdsel  is 
levelled  downwards,  that  rain  or  snow  may  the 
fireelier  fall  off.  Moxom, 

Gro'umdsel,  n.  $.    Lat.  tenedo,    A  plant 
GROUP,  II. «.  &  V.  0.    Fr.  groupt ;  ItaL  grep- 
po,  a  bunch  or  knot.    See  Grape.    A  crowd ;  a 
cluster ;  a  hurdle ;  a  number  thronged  together. 

In  a  picture*  besides  the  principal  figures  which 
compose  it,  and  are  placed  in  the  midat  of  it,  there 
are  less  grompe  or  knota  of  figures  disposed  at  proper 
distances,  which  are  parts  of  the  piece,  and  seem  to 
carry  on  the  same  design  in  a  more  inferior  manner. 

Drgden*%  Dufreamtg, 

The  difficulty  lies  in  drawing  and  disposing*  or,  as 
the  painters  term  it,  in  grotipuig  such  a  multitude  of 
different  objects,  preserving  still  the  justice  and  con- 
formity of  stile  and  colouring.  Prior. 

I  cannot  doubt  but  the  poet  had  here  in  view  the 
picture  of  Zetus,  in  the  funous  gromp  of  figures  which 
represents  the  two  brothers  binding  Diice  to  the  horns 
of  a  mad  bull.  Adiiaom, 

You  should  try  yoar  graving  tools 
On  this  odious  gromp  of  fools.  Swi/i, 

Such  wera  the  sounds  that  thrilled  the  rocks  along. 
And  unto  ears  as  rugged  seemed  a  song  I 
In  scattered  grotipet  upon  the  golden  sand 
They  game — carouse    converse — or  whet  the  brand. 

Bgromm  Coreait' 
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Groups,  The,  a  name  given  by  captain  Cook  first  canon*s  place  in  the  church  of  LincolD  Ihat 

to  several  islands  in  the  &>uth  Pacific  Ocean,  in  should  become  vacant ;  and  sent  a  bull  to  the 

1769;  and  extending  from  north-west  by  north,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Innocent,  then 

to  south-east  by  south,  about  nine  leagues.    The  papal  legate  in  England,  commanding  them  to 

two  largest  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  see  tlie  provision  made  efiectual ;  which  they 

channel  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and  surroundvd  transmitted  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln.    But  thai 

by  small  islands,  to  which  they  are  joined  by  brave  and  virtuous  prelate  boldly  refined  to  dbet 

reefi.    These  islands  are  supposed  to  have  been  this  unreasonable  mandate,  and  sent  an  inswcr 

first  discovered  by  Roggewein.     The  southern-  to  the  papal  bull,  containing  a  severe  reproach 

most  lies  in  long.  142^  42'  W.,  lat.  18^  12*  S.  against  his  holiness  fi>r  abusing  his  power:  'If 

GROUPUS,  a  handsome  sea-port  on  the  coast  we  except,'  said  he,  'the  sins  of  Lacifpr  and 
of  Brasil,  South  America.  It  has  a  fine  and  ca-  Antichrist,  there  nei^er  is  nor  can  he  a  greater 
pacious  harbour,  with  good  anchorage.  The  crime,  nor  any  thing  more  contrary  to  the  doc- 
climate  is  pfood ;  and  the  soil  yields  100  fold  for  trine  of  the  gospel,  or  more  odious  and  abomi- 
whatever  is  planted  in  it  It  is  particularly  nable  in  the  signt  of  Jesus  Christ,  than  to  niia 
noted  for  its  delicious  fruits.     Lat  26^  26^  S.  and  destroy  the  souls  of  men,  by  denrivingthem 

GROUSE,  fi.  «.    Lat  ericeut,    A   kind    of  of  the  spiritual  aid  and  minirtry  of  tneir  paston. 

fowl ;  a  heath-cock.  This  cnme  is  committed  by  those  who  command 

The  'aqoirea  in  Mora  will  fly  the  hooia  the  benefices  intended  for  the  support  of  ablr 

For  better  game,  and  look  for  gntm.  Swift,  pastors,  to  be  bestowed  on  those  who  are  incapa- 

Grous£,  or  Growse.    See  Tetabo.  ole  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  naiuinl 

GROUT,  n.s.    Sax.  ^nut:.    In  Scotland  they  office,    it  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  holy 

call  it  groats.    Coarse  meal  or  pollard ;  that  apostolic  see,  which  received  its  authority  from 

which  purges  off;  a  kind  of  wild  apple.  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  for  edification,  and  not  Cor 

Sweet  honey  some  condense,  aome  purge  the^fMil ;  destruction,  can  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime,  or 

The  reet,  in  cells  apart,  the  liquid  nectar  shout  any  thing  approaching  to  such  a  cnme,  lo  hate 

Dffitn,  ful  to  (Jod,  and  so  hurtful  to  men.    For  this 

King  Hardicanute,  'midst  Danes  and  Saxons  stout,  would  be  a  most  manifest  corruption  and  abuse 

Caroused  in  nut-brown  ale,  and  dined  on  ^roHl.*  of  its  authority,  which  would  forfeit  all  its  gloij, 

Which  dish  its  pristine  honour  still  retains,  and  plunge  it  into  the  pains  of  hell.'    Upi 

When  oach  prince  is  crowned  in  splendour  leigns.  reading  this  letter,  his  holiness  became  frantic 

''"V*  with  rage,  and  threatened  to  make  the  bishoou 

GROUTHEAD,  or  Greathead  (Robert),  a  object  of  terror  and  astoniahment  to  the  whole 
learned  bishop  of  Lincoln,  bom  at  Stow  in  Lin-  world.  *  How  dare,'  said  he,  '  this  old,  dei( 
colnshire,  or  Strad brook  in  Suffolk,  in  the  end  of  doating  fool,  disobey  my  commands?  Is  not  his 
the  twelfth  century.  His  parents  were  so  poor,  master  the  king  of  England  my  subject  ?  Cid- 
that  when  a  boy  he  was  obliged  to  do  the  mean-  not  he  cast  him  into  prison,  and  crush  him  io  ^ 
est  o6Sces,  and  even  to  beg  his  bread;  till  the  moment?'  But  the  cardinals  induced  the  pope 
mayor  of  Lincoln,  struck  with  his  appearance,  to  think  more  calmly,  and  to  take  no  notice  d 
took  him  into  his  &mily,  and  put  him  to  school,  this  letter.  The  bishop  did  not  long  survirethb 
Here  his  ardent  love  of  learning  soon  appeared,  noble  stand  against  the  gross  corruptions  aod 
and  procured  him  many  patrons,  who  enabled  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  fell  sick  at 
him  to  prosecute  his  studies,  first  at  Cambridge,  his  castle  of  Bugden  that  same  year;  and,  see- 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  and  at  last  at  Paris.  In  sible  that  his  death  was  drawing  near,  he  callei 
these  three  famous  seats  of  learning  he  spent  his  clergy  into  his  apartment,  and  made  a  loif 
many  years  in  the  most  indefatigable  pursuit  of  discourse  to  them,  to  prove  that  the  reignioE 
knowledge,  and  became  one  of  the  most  univer-  pope  Innocent  IV.  vms  Antichrist  Widi  tkis 
sal  scholars  of  the  age.  He  was  master  not  only  exertion,  his  strength  was  so  much  exbaosiii 
of  the  French  and  Latin,  but  also  of  the  Greek  that  he  expired  soon  after,  October  9th,  1351 
and  Hebrew  languages,  a  very  rare  accomplish*  A  contemporary  historian  says,  *  He  was  a  fiK 
ment  in  those  times.  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  and  bold  reprimander  of  the  pope  and  the  knT. 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  says  that  he  an  admonisner  of  the  prelates;  a  corrector  of  tbe 
spent  much  of  his  time  for  almost  forty  years  in  monks ;  an  instructor  of  the  clersy ;  a  support? 
the  study  of  geometry,  astronomy,  optics,  and  of  the  studious ;  a  censurer  of  the  incootuxtt; 
other  branches  of  mathematical  learning,  in  all  a  scourge  and  terror  to  the  court  of  Rome;  i 
which  he  very  much  excelled.  Theology  was  diligent  searcher  of  the  scripturet ;  and  a  6^ 
his  &vorite  study,  in  which  he  read  lectures  at  quent  preacher  to  the  people.  At  hii  table  ht 
Oxford  with  great  applause.  In  the  mean  time  was  hospitable,  polite,  and  cheerful.  lo  ^ 
he  obtained  several  preferments  in  the  church,  church  be  was  contrite,  devout,  and  soleos; 
and  was  at  length  elected  and  consecrated  bishop  and  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  his  office  ^ 
of  Lincoln,  A.  D.  1235.    In  this  station  he  soon  was  venerable,  active,  and  indefotigable.'  ^ 


proved  the  vices,  and  opposed  the  arbitrary  man-  Marisco^  are  the  two  most  learned  men  in  ^ 

dates  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  of  this  last  we  shall  worid,  and  excel  all  the  rest  of  mankind  both  a 

give  one  example.     Pope  Innocent  IV.  had  divine  and  human  knowledge/    Hiis  ae^ 

§  ranted  to  one  of  his  own  nephews,  named  Fre-  prelate  was  a  very  voluminous  wiiler,  and  cea^ 

erick,  who  was  but  a  child,  a  provision  to  the  posed  a  prodigious  number  of  tmtiaes  oa  < 
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gTe>t.  variety  of  subjects  in  philosophy  and 
divinity,  a  catalogae  of  which  is  given  by  Bayle. 
GROW,  V.  n.  preter,  grew,  part,  pasM,  grown. 
Sax.snopan;  Belg.  groyen ;  Goth.groa;  Swed. 
gro.  The  general  idea  given  by  this  word  is 
procession  or  passage  from  one  state  to  another. 
It  is  always  change,  but  not  always  increase ;  for 
a  thing  may  grow  less,  as  well  as  grow  greater. 
To  vegeute ;  to  have  vegetable  motion ;  to  in- 
crease by  vegetation. 

He  cmuMth  the  gnM  to  grew  for  Um  eatde,  mod 
her»i  for  the  ienrice  of  mmn.  Pmlm  dv.  14. 

It  U  Botthe  ^rvwny  of  firmt  that  nowith  man ;  hot 
it  n  thy  woid  which  preterveth  them.  WM,  xvi  26. 
To  be  produced  by  vegetation. 

And  tho  thiid  apple  of  the  thre. 
Which  grameth  lowest  on  the  tree,  [ 
Wbo  it  bene,  ne  may  not  faile 
That  to  his  plesamee  may  availe. 

Chmuer^9  Jhmmg. 
A  bag  Ouigrameth  in  tho  fields,  at  the  first  b  hard 
like  a  tennis-ball,  and  white,  and  tSUargroweth  of  a 
mnshroom-coloor,  and  foil  of  light  dost. 

Bosni'*  iVolMrai  Hutory. 
In  this  eoontiy  grameth  abnndance  of  that  wood, 
which  since  is  bnmght  into  Eoiope  to  die  red  colours. 

Ahbot. 

But  say.  where  gromt  the  treot  from  henoe  how  far  ? 
'  MSiUm. 

In  colder  regions  men  compose 
Poison  with  art ;  bat  here  it  grow*.     WaOtr, 
Those  towers  of  oak  o'er  fertile  plains  might  go» 
And  visit  moontains  where  they  once  did  gram.  Id. 
To  shoot  in  any  particuUur  form. 

ChUdicn,  Uke  tender  osiers,  take  the  bow  •, 
And,  as  they  first  are  frtshioned,  always ^row. 

Jhgden'i  JwotmU. 

To  increase  in  stature. 

The  poor  man  had  nothing,  save  one  little  ewe-lamb, 
^bich  he  had  bought  and  reared  up  *,  and  it  grtw  up 
tocether  with  him  and  with  his  cbUdren. 
^  2  Am.  xii.  3. 

I  long  with  all  my  heart  to  see  the  prince ; 
I  hone  he  is  mnch  grcvm  since  last  I  saw  him.         * 
"^  8kaMipmr€.  Bichmd  III. 

To  come  to  manhood  from  iu&ncy ;  commonly 

followed  by  t^.  .  _,         v 

Tb  mischief  trained,  e'en  from  his  mothers  womb, 
Gramm  old  in  fraud,  though  yet  in  manhood's  bloom. 
Adopting  aits, by  which  gay  yUlains  rise. 
And  nach  the  heighU  which  honest  men  despise. 

Oft  am  I  by  tho  women  told. 
Poor  Anacrson !  thou  grawttt  old.      Cowleg,^ 
Kow  tho  prince  ^»wMl^  if»  fast  to  be  a  man,  and  is 
•f  a  sweet  and  excellent  disposition. 

Baeom'i  Adeiee  to  TiBMrv. 
The  mva  thing  to  be  considered,  in  every  action  of 
m.  di9d,  is  how  it  will  become  him  when  he  is  bigger, 
mnd  whither  it  will  lead  him  when  he  Ugnwnmp. 
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To  increase  in  bulk;  to  beoome  greater,  or 

more  numerous. 

Bones,  after  foil  growth,  continue  at  a  stay :  as  lor 
nails,  they  orow-continoally. 

Booon's  Naimnd  Htatarg, 
Then  their  numbeis  swell. 
And  grow  upon  us.  Demham, 

Divisions  grow  upon  us,  by  neglect  of  practick 
duties :  as  every  age  degenerated  from  primidve  piety, 
they  advanced  in  nice  enquiries.       Decag  of  Pietg* 

To  improve ;  to  make  progress. 

Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  2  Pei.  iii.  18. 

He  then  dispensed  his  best  of  legacies,  his  bleesings  ; 
most  passionately  exhorting  the  young  growmg  hopes 
of  the  family.  ^'^ 

As  he  grow  forward  in  years  he  was  trained  up  to 
learning,  under  one  Pronapides,  who  taught  the  Pelas- 
gick  letter,  invented  by  Linus.  Popo, 

To  advance  to  any  state. 

Thev  doubted  whersunto  this  would  grow. 

'  AeU  V.  24. 

Nature,  as  it^rowt  again  towards  earth. 
Is  fashioned  for  the  journey  dull  and  heavy. 

Shdiupeafo. 

The  king,  by  this  time,  was  grown  to  such  an  height 
of  reputation  for  cunning  and  policy,  that  every  acci- 
dent and  event  that  went  well  was  laid  and  imputed 
to  his  foresight.  Beam. 

But  when  to  ripened  manhood  he  shall  grow^ 
The  greedy  sailor  shall  the  seas  forego.         Drgdem, 

To  come  by  degrees;  to  reach  any  state 
gradually. 

After  they  grew  to  rest  upon  number,  rather  eompo- 
tent  than  vast,  they  grow  to  advantages  of  place,  cun- 
ning diversions,  and  the  like ;  and  they  grow  mora 
skilful  in  the  ordering  of  their  battles. 


The  royal  evil  so  malignant  grorn, 
'  Nothing  the  dire  contagion  can  oppose. 

Jvofwll. 
Verso,  or  the  other  harmony  of  prose,  I  have  so 
long  studied  and  pracdsed,  that  they  ara  ^rmsit  into  a 
habit,  and  become  familiar  to  me.  Drgdoiu 

The  trespasses  of  people  are  ^roisn  up  to  heaven* 
and  their  sins  are  got  beyond  all  restraiato  of  law  and 
authority.  Bogon. 

To  come  forward;  to  gather  groond. 

Some  seeing  tho  end  of  their  government  nigh,  and 
troubloos  practice  j^rofsni^  up,  i^ieh  may  woik  tioabla 
to  the  next  govemoar,  wUl  not  attempt  redress. 

fjpiiMsr  on  IroUmd, 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  October,  and  Winter 
began  to  grow  fast  on :  great  rain,  with  terrible  thun- 
der and  lightning,  and  mighty  tempests,  then  fell 
abundantly.  KooUot* 

To  be  changed  from  one  state  to  another ;  to 
become  either  better  or  worse ;  to  turn. 

A  good  man's  foftone  moygrew  out  at  hoels. 


We  are  brought  into  the  world  childivnv  ignorant 
suftd  impotent ;  and  wogrowoip  m  vanity  and  foUy. 

fvSUM. 

But  who  can  view  the  ripened  rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it  t  who  can  curiously  behold 

Hie  smoothness  snd  the  sheen  of  beauty's  eheek> 
ICor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  ^fws  old. 

Bgroiu  CkUdo  Harold. 

To  issue,  as  plants  from  a  soil,  or  as  branches 
^Vom  the  main  trunk. 

They  will  seem  not  struck  into  him,  but  growmg  out 
-  Drgdm'*  JBmtid,  DodioaUom. 


Sdpio  Nasaca  feaicd  lest,  if  the  dread  of  that 
enemy  wew  taken  away,  tho  Romans  would  ^rom 
either  to  idleness  or  civil  dissension.  AftAsf. 

Tell  me  of  liberty,  the  stoiy's  fine. 
Until  yon  all  grow  consuk  in  your  wine. 

Mfatvoll, 
Henee,  hence,  and  to  some  haibarons  climate  fly. 
Which  only  brutes  in  human  form  does  yield. 
And  man  growt  wild  in  natare's  common  field. 


The  nymph  grow  pale,  and  in  a  mortal  fright* 
Spent  with  the  labour  of  so  long  a  flight.  Md, 
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Patient  of  command 
In  time  be  grew ;  and  gtmomg  used  to  hand. 
He  watted  at  hit  maater't  boaird  for  food.  Id, 

We  may  trade  and  be  busy,  and  grow  poor  by  it, 

vilew  we  regulate  our  expenees.  Loike, 

Deloty  by  being  reckoned  a  aacred  place,  ^reae  to  be 

a  firee  port,  where  nations  warring  traded,  as  in  a  nett« 

tral  coontiy.  ArbmAmoi. 

At  with  cold  lips  I  kissed  the  sacred  veil. 

The  shrines  all  trembled,  and  the  lamps  grew  pale. 

Pope, 
You  will  grew  a  thing  contemptible,  unless  you  can 

supply  the  loss  of  beauty  with  more  durable  qualities. 


Some  for  renown,  on  scraps  of  learning  doat. 
And  think  they  grow  immortal  as  they  quote.  Yomi^. 
By  degrees  the  rain,  deluded  elf, 

Qrew  out  of  humour  with  his  former  self.   Harte, 

To  proceed  as  from  a  cause  or  reason. 

Take  heed  now  that  ye  fail  not  to  do  this :  why 
should  damage  grow  to  the  hurt  of  the  king  ? 

Sm.  iv.  22. 

What  will  grow  out  of  such  errours,  as  masked 
under  the  cloak  of  divine  authority,  impossible  it  is 
that  ever  the  wit  of  man  should  imagine,  till  time 
have  brought  forth  the  fruits  of  them.  Hooker. 

Shall  we  set  light  by  that  custom  of  reading,  from 
whence  so  precious  a  benefit  hath  ^roien  f  Id, 

Hence  growt  that  necessary  distinction  of  the  saints 
on  earth  and  the  saints  in  heaven ;  the  first  belonging 
to  the  militant,  the  second  to  the  triumphant  church. 


Forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  taQ  wood. 

JfibiB. 

The  trade  of  a  country  arises  from  the  veiSntfneAt 
of  the  soil  or  seas.  Te^fk. 

I  had  thought,  for  the  honov  ef  oar  Baiiott»  dtt 
the  knight's  tale  was  of  Bngiiah  growth,  and  Chnm'i 
own.  Drffim. 

Our  little  world,  the  image  of  the  gnat. 
Of  her  own  growth  hath  all  that  nature  cmvct, 
A  nd  all  that's  rare,  as  tribute  from  the  waves.  WAr. 

Increase  in  number,  bulk,  or  frequency. 
What  I  have  tried,  or  thought,  or  heard  apoa  tltn 
subject,  may  go  a  great  way  in  preventing  the  gnoA 
of  ihiM  disease,  where  it  is  but  new.  Teeifk. 

Increase  of  stature;  advance  to  maturity. 
They  say  my  eon  of  York 
Has  almost  overt^n  him  in  his  gnwA. 


The  stag,  now  omiacioua  of  his  fatal  gromA, 
To  some  dark  covert  his  retreat  had  made. 


The  want  of  trade  in  Ireland  proceeds  from  the 
want  of  people ;  and  this  is  not  ^roien  from  any  ill 
qualities  of  the  climate  or  air,  but  chiefly  from  so 
many  wars.  Temple. 

To  accrue ;  to  be  forthcoming. 

Even  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  you. 
Is  growing  to  me  by  Antipholis.  fifcaJbyers. 

To  adhere ;  to  stick  together. 

Honour  and  policy,  like  unsevered  friends, 

I'  the'  war  do  grow  together.  Id,  Coriolamu. 

The  frog's  mouth  growe  up,  and  he  continues  so  for 
at  least  six  months  without  eating.  Walton, 

In  burnings  and  scaldings  the  fingers  would  many 
times  ^roip  together;  the  chin  would  grow  to  the 
breast,  and  the  anns  to  the  sides,  were  they  not 
hindered.  Witeman't  Swrgerg, 

To  swell:  a  sea  term. 

Mariners  are  used  to  the  tumbling  and  rolling  of 
•hips  from  side  to  side,  when  the  sea  is  never  so  little 
grown,  RtUeigh, 

GROWN,  adj,  \     Advanced     in     growth : 
Growth,  n.  t,  i  covered    or   filled   by    the 
growth  of  any  thing. 

I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vine- 
yasd  nf  the  man  void  of  understanding ;  and  lo,  it 
was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had 
covered  ^e  face  thereof.  Proverbt, 

Arrived  at  full  growth  or  stature. 

I  saw  lately  a  pair  of  China  shoes,  which  I  was 
told  were  for  a  grown  woman,  that  would  scarce  hava 
been  big  enough  for  one  of  our  little  girls.       Loehe, 

Vegetation;  vegetable  life;  increase  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

Deep  in  the  palace  of  long  growth  there  stood 
A  laurel's  trunk  of  venerable  wood. 

Vrgden't  JBneid. 

Those  trees  that  have  the  slowest  growth,  are,  for 
that  reason,  of  the  longest  continuance.     Atterhwg, 

Product ;  productioo ;  thing  produced ;  act  of 
pipducing. 


Though  an  animal  arrives  at  its  fall  grmeikui 
certain  age,  perhapa  it  never  comes  to  its  fdl  balk  till 
the  last  period  of  life.  Artuthnat  on  ilineMt. 

If  parents  ahoold  be  duly  calling  upon  God  is  i 
solemn,  deliberate  manner,  altering  and  exteadia; 
their  intercessions,  as  the  state  and  grow^  ti  thai 
children  required,  such  devotion  would  have  a  m^ 
influence  upon  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Lot- 

Improvement;  advancement. 

It  grieved  David's  rel^ous  mind  to  coasidir  ^ 
growth  of  his  own  estate  and  dignity,  the  sfiain  of  n* 
ligion  continuing  still  in  the  former  manner. 

GROWER,  n.f.    From  grow.   Aninctwsc. 
It  will  grow  to  a  great  bigness^  being  the  qniekiit 
grower  of  any  kind  of  elm.  MorHme. 

To  GROWL,  v.  n.  Flem.  grottcn.  Toaa'. 
or  murmur  like  an  angry  cur:  to  murainr;t? 
grumble. 

Othello,  neighbours — ^how  he  would  roarabotft 
foolish  handkerchief !  and  then  he  Would  growl  w^tk- 
folly.  6^ 

They  roam  amid  the  fury  of  their  heart. 

And  ^rowl  their  horrid  loves.      Thomten'i  Spritf 

Dogs  in  this  country  are  of  the  aixe  of  common  ■* 
tifb,  and  by  nature  never  bark,  bat  ^rotol  whcs  tb; 
are  provoked.  Elk 

GRaWTHEAD,!!.!.)     IjaX.  ea^o.  Fio 
GRo'wmoL,  n.  s.  )  gross    or   greadio^ 

A  kind  of  fish.— Ainsworth.  An  idle  lazy  feilu* 

Obsolete. 
Though  sleeping  one  hour  refreabeth  Ms  soo;, 

Yet  trust  not  Hob  growthead  for  sleeping  loo  loa^ 

GRUB,v.a.&fi.s.  )      Goth,  ^rabanj  pre^ 

Grub'ble,  v,n,  S  gr6b,  to  dig.  To  dig^^ 
root  out  of  the  ground ;  eradicate.  A  grub  u  i 
small  worm  that  eats  holes  in  bodies ;  a  dynr 
to  grubble*  to  feel  in  the  dark. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  gfrub  and  aboiteiit 
and  yet  your  butterOy  was  a  gnb,  Skakptet 

John  Romano,  a  short  clownish  gr^,  woaU  ^ 
the  whole  carcaae  of  an  o«,  yet  newer  togged*^ 
him.  Cmet- 

Thou  hast  a  colour ; 
Kow  let  me  rowl  and  gntbUe  thee  : 
Blind  men  say  white  feels  smooth^  and  black  M> 

rough: 
Thou  hast  a  rugged  skin ;  I  do  not  like  tiiee. 
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New  creatarM  nu, 
A  moving  maM  at  taU,  and  ihoit  of  thighs ; 
Till  ihoodng  oat  with  legs,  and  imped  with  wingt. 
The  gnbt  proceed  to  beca  with  pointed  stingt.       Jd, 

Forest  land, 
Wnm  whence  the  iorly  ploughman  gnbt  the  wood. 

Id. 
A  foolish  heir  caused  all  the  bashes  and  hedges 
about  his  Tineyard  to  be  gnMed  ap.         L*Eiiramg§. 

The  jft'wkhmjf  ap  of  woods  and  tiees  may  be  rery 
needfalf  upon  the  accooht  of  their  anthrtltiness. 


Omdge  not  one  against  anoChar,  brsthren,  lest  ye 
be  condemned.  /oMSt  v.  9. 

He  gan  to  gruteh,  and  blamen  it  a  lete. 

C%a«Q0r.   ProloguB  to  A»  tUnet  Tok, 
For  where  a  lover  thinking  promote, 
Envie  wil  gnUekg,  repining  at  his  wale. 

Id.  Ths  CmnH  of  tat. 
The  poor  at  the  endosare  doth  jrmfdb, 

Becaose  of  abases  that  fall. 
Lest  some  men  should  hare  but  too  mocfa. 
And  some  again  nothing  at  all. 


Tha^ni6» 
Oft  onobserred,  invades  the  vital  core  \ 
Pernicious  tenant !  and  her  secret  cave 
Enlaigca  hourly,  preying  on  the  pulp 
Ceaseless.  TlSikpo. 

As  for  the  thick  woods,  which  not  only  TiigU  bat 
Homer  mentions,  they  are  most  of  them  gmbbed  up, 
since  the  prompntoiy  has  been  cultivated  and  in- 
habited. Addiaom  on  Ikdg. 

GftUBy  in  zoology,  is  the  English  name  of  the 
hexapode  worms,  produced  from  the  eggs  of 
beetles,  &c.,  and  which  at  length  are  transformed 
into  winged  insects  of  the  same  species  with 
their  parents.    See  Eruca. 

GRUBENHAGEN,  a  principality  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover.  It  is  fertile,  bat  the 
greater  part  is  mountainous,  and,  besides  feed- 
ing a  great  number  of  sheep  and  black  cattle, 
abounds  with  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
sulphur,  calamine,  and  .zinc ;  quarries  of  marble, 
slates,  limestones,  alabaster,  amd  jasper  of  dif- 
f«reDt  kinds.  It  has  also  some  mines  of  gold, 
but  these  are  not  rich.  The  forests  abound  with 
oak,  beech,  firs,  elms,  &c.  The  inhabitants  ax6 
Lutherans,  and  carry  on  linen  manu&ctures. 
Eimbeck  is  the  capital.  Population  about 
60,000. 

GRU'BSTREET,  n.f.  The  name  of  a  street, 
near  Moorfields,  London,  much  inhabited  at  one 
time  by  writers  of  small  histories,  dictionaries, 
and  temporary  poems;  whence  any  mean  pro- 
duction IS  callea  Grubstreet. 

Xoip  IBami  fur  di^Xof  fur*  dKyta  wtspa 
' AtfmMiMc  riov  Hoc  ororofMn. 
The  first  part,  though  calculated  only  for  the  me- 
ridian of  OmUinet,  was  yet  taken  notice  of  by  tha 
better  soil.  Arbuthnot. 

I'd  sooner  ballads  write,  and  OrmbUroet  lays, 

Gasf. 

GRUCIUS  (Nicolas),  a  French  author  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  bom  at  Rouen.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  lectured  on  Aristotle  in 
<Jreek.  He  wrote  several  works:  the  chief  of 
which  are,  1.  A  Treatise  De  Comitiis  Romano- 
rum  :  3.  Tracts  against  Sigonius:  and  A  Trans- 
lation of  Castanedo's  History  of  the  Indies.  He 
died  at  Rochelle,  in  1572. 

GRUDGE^  V.  a.,  v.n.  &  n.  f .  '^  Sax.  sewjuec, 
Grudg'jkoly,  adv.  SfromFr.gn^cr, 

Orutch,  v.  n,  k  n.t.  J  according      to 

Skinner,  to  grind  or  eat.  In  this  sense  we  say 
of  one  who  resents  any  thing  secretly  he  chews 
it.  Crrtpgnachj  in  Welsh,  is  to  murmur;  to 
grumble.  Orim^A,  in  Scotland,  denotes  a 
grumbling  morose  countenance.  To  envy ;  re- 
pine ;  to  give  unwillingly ;  to  murmur :  an  old 
quarrel;  malevolence;  suUenness;  anger;  re- 
morse; reluctance 


They  knew  the  foree  of  that  dreadful  curse,  where- 
unto  idolatry  maketh  subject ;  nor  is  there  cause  why 
the  guilty  sustaining  the  same  should  gnidgo  or  com- 
plain of  injustice.  Hoohor. 
Tis  not  in  thee 
To  gntdgo  my  pleasarea,  to  eat  off  my  train. 


Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity. 
From  ancient  ffruigo  break  to  new  mutiny. 
Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean.  Id. 

Let  me  go  in  to  see  the  generals : 
There  is  some  gntifo  between  Vm ;  'tis  not  meet 
They  be  alone.  Id.  J^Jim  C^uar. 

Many  times  they  go  with  as  great  gntdgmg  to  senra 
in  his  msjesty's  ships,  as  if  it  were  to  be  slaves  in  tha 
gallics.  RaMgk. 

Those  to  whom  you  have 
With  grudge  preferred  me.       Ben  Jamom. 
But  what  we're  born  for  we  must  bear. 
Our  frail  condition  it  is  such. 

That  what  to  all  may  happen  here. 
If  t  chance  to  me  I  must  not  gmtdk.  Id. 

In  it  he  melted  leaden  bulleta 
To  shoot  at  foee,  and  sometimes  pullets ; 
To  whom  he  bon  so  fell  a  gnUeh, 
Ha  ne'er  gave  quarter  to**  any  such.  Httdibrae, 
What  means  this  banishing  me  from  your  counsels  t 
Do  you  love  your  sonow  so  wall,  as  xogrmige  me  part 
of  it!  aidmtg. 

Many  oountiias  about  her  were  full  of  wars,  which, 
for  old  gmigm  to  Coiinth,  were  thought  still  would 
condnda  there.  I^ 

He  struggles  into  birth,  and  cries  for  aid  ; 
Then  helpless  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid  : 
He  creeps,  he  walks ;  and,  issuing  into  man, 
'  QrudMe  their  life  from  whence  his  own  began. 
^'  Drgdm. 

These  clamours  with  disdain  he  heard. 
Much  grmdgod  the  praise,  but  m:;re  the  robbed 
reward.  '^ 

My  Dolabella, 
Hast  thou  not  stiU  some  grndgimge  of  thy  fevert 

Id. 

Yon  steer  betwixt  the  country  and  tha  oonrt. 
Nor  gratify  whatever  the  great  desire. 
Nor  grudgmg  give  what  poUick  needs  require. 

B'en  in  the  most  sincere  advice  he  gave, 
Rehada^md^H^stiUtobeaknava.  Id. 

Let  me  at  least  a  funeral  marriage  ctmve. 
Nor  gmigo  my  cold  embraces  in  the  grave.  Id. 

Like  harpies  they  could  scent  a  plenteous  board  ; 
Then  to  be  sure  they  never  failed  their  lord : 
The  rest  #as  foim,  and  bare  attendance  paid  ; 
Then  drank  and  eat,  and  grtudgimglg  obeyed.        Id. 

Do  not,  as  some  men,  run  upon  the  tilt,  and  taste 
of  the  sedimente  of  a  ^rw^is!^  uncommunicative  dis- 
position. iiddMSi*.  ^MBlaisr. 

They  have  gmdged  those  contributions,  which  have 
set  our  country  at  the  head  of  all  tha  V^^'^'V^}^^^ 
Europe. 
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Deep  fietteTcd  haU : 
A  gnSge  in  both,  time  oat  of  Bind,  bogiuif 
And  mutoaUy  bcqncatbed  froB  tiie  to  mnl. 

TtUe, 
W«  do  not  §vmd§§  or  fcpiaie  at  ow  poftion,  bat  are 
Contented  with  thoee  drmmafanma  which  the  prori- 
denee  of  God  hath  made  to  be  oar  loL  IVefaon. 

Let.  OS  coneider  the  inerhaaited  treaanree  of  the 
ocean ;  and  though  eome  hare  jiarljBif  the  great  share 
that  it  takes  of  the  soiface  of  the  earth,  yet  we  shall 
inopose  this  too,  as  a  cbnspicaoas  mark  and  charac- 
ter of  the  wisdom  of  God.  Benflqf. 

I  have  often  heard  the  Piesbjterians  say  they  did 
not  gmdjf  OS  oor  employments.  Smift» 

The  god  of  wit,  to  shew  his  gntigt, 
Clapl  ass's  ears  upon  the  jodge.  Id, 

GRUEL,  n.  f .  Fr.  gnum,  grudU.  Food 
made  by  boiling  oatmeal  in  water ;  any  kind  of 
raiirtore  made  by  boiling  ingredients  in  water. 

Finger  of  birth-etrangled  babe, 
Ditch-delirered  by  a  drab ; 
Make  the  gt^  thick  and  slab. 

Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cniel 
Upon  the  strength  of  water  gmd  ?        Prior. 
Qrmd  made  of  grain,  broths,  malt  drink  not  much 
hopped,  posset-drinks,  and  in  general  whatever  relax- 
eth.  Arhahnoi, 

Bat  keen  Xantippe  scorning  borrowed  flame. 
Can  vent  her  thonden  and  her  lightnings  play 
O'er  cooling  gruel  and  composing  tea.         Fowy . 

GRUFF,  adj,       ^     Belg.  groff;  Swed.  mf. 
GrufF'lt,  ado.     >  Sour  of  aspect ;  harMi  of 
Gruff'ness,  n.  s.  j  manners ;  ragged ;  rough. 
Hoarse  as  applied  to  sounds. 

The  form  of  Mars  high  on  a  ebarioi  stood, 
AU  sheathed  in  aims,  and  gmj/hf  looked  the  god. 

Jhpdem, 
The  appellation  of  honoorwas  sach  an  one  the 
gntff,  each  an  one  the  stocky.  Addmm, 

Around  the  fiend,  in  hideoos  order,  sat 
Fool  bawling  infamy  and  bold  debeto, 
Oruff  discontent  throogh  ignorance  misled. 

GmrtiL 

GRUM,  g^F.  -\  Gothic  grtim,  anger, 
Grum'ble,  17.  n.  #  Swed.  grtifiii!a,to  trouble. 
GRffM'BLEK,  n  Xi  \To  murmur  with  discon- 
GRrM'BLiNG,  n.'s. i  tent;  to  growl;  to  make 
Grcu'ly,  a/i;.  J  a  deep  hoarse  noise  as 
thunder ;  to  mutter. 

A  bridegroom 
A  gnmMmg  groom,  and  Uiat  the  •ill  shall  find. 

Skakipean, 
Thoa^nanNcff  and  raileit  every  hoar  on  Achilles, 
and  thoa  art  as  fall  of  envy  at  his  greatness  as  Cer- 
beros  is  at  Proserpina's  beaaty.  Id. 

I  have  served 
Withoat  or  gradge  or  yn— Miiy.  Id, 

The*  Bccnrst  PhiUstiaa  stands  on  the'  other  side, 
OrmmUmg  aload,  and  smiles  'twixt  rage  and  pride. 

Ctmltjf 
The  Hon,  thoogh  he  sees  the  toils  are  set, 
Tet  pinched  with  raging  hanger,  sooon  away  ; 
Hnnte  In  the  face  of  danger  all  the  day ; 
At  night,  with  sallen  pleasore,  grmnUn  o'er  his  prey. 

Dr^dm. 
Providence  has  allotted  man  a  competency :  all 
beyond  it  is  soperflooos ;  and  there  will  be  grmMmg 
without  end,  if  we  reckon  that  we  want  this,  becaose 
we  have  it  not.  L'Sttrtrntfe. 

Suitors,  all  bat  one,  will  depart  grumblmg,  becaase 
they  mills  of  what  they  think  their  due.  Somik. 
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GRUME,  fi.s.        1     Fr.    grumeau;    lit 

Gru'movs,  adj.        ^gntmus*    A  thick  viscid 

Gru'mouskess,  n.  s.  \  consistence  of  a  fluid ; 

as  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  clotted  like  cold  blood. 

GRU N BERG,  a  considerable  manufacturing 
town  of  Sile^'ia,  the  chief  place  of  a  district  io 
the  principality  of  Glogau.  The  iohabitaots  are 
employed  chiefly  in  manufocturing  cloth.  The 
environs  of  the  town  are  fertile,  and  partly  Qnder 
the  culture  of  the  vine.  Fullers'  earth  is  alio 
found  here.  Twenty  miles  nonh  of.  Sagao,  aod 
thirty  north-west  of  Gross  Glogau.  PopulatioD 
8000. 

Gruner,  Charles  Justus  von,  bom  Feb.  28lli, 
1777,  studied  in  Halle  and  Gottingen.  Io 
1803,  he  received  an  office  under  the  Prassiao 
government  When  the  French  entered  Po§en, 
Gruner  was  making  a  collection  for  the  widow 
of  Palm,  the  bookseller,  who  was  shot  by  tlv 
French  for  having  published  a  pamphlet  against 
thera.  Gruner  was  therefore  denounced  to  mar- 
shal Davoust  as  a  suspicious  person ;  upon  which 
he  went  himself  to  Davoust  with  the  list  ofsab- 
scribers,  and  the  marshal  subscribed  a  large  sum. 
Afterwards,  feeling  unsafe,  he  fled  to  Tilsit.  He 
was  then  appointed  the  president  of  the  police  Id 
Berlin,  at  that  time  a  very  dangerous  and  deli- 
cate situation.  In  1811,  he  was  indirectly 
obliged,  by  the  French,  to  give  up  his  office.  Ii 
1812,  he  went  to  Bohemia  (whether  sent  by  govern- 
ment or  not  is  not  known),  and,  supported  hy 
Russia  and  England,  established  conoexioa 
throughout  Germany  for  the  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon's domination.  The  plan  was  to  begin  viih 
the  burning  of  the  French  magaxines,  wha 
their  troops  were  far  advanced  in  Runia ;  b«t 
the  vigilance  of  the  French  rendered  this  pin 
abortive,aiidthe  Prussian  government  was  obligsd 
to  demand  his  arrest  of  the  Austrian  goveraonL 
He  remained  in  confinement  a  year,  when  the 
Russian  government  delivered  him  from  hs 
prison.  During  the  war  against  the  French,  ht 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  Rhenish  prorioe^ 
where  he  was  very  active.  The  empeior « 
Russia  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  ot.  AnM 
of  the  first  class.  After  Napoleon's  second  &11 
he  was  made  Prussian  director  of  the  police  (tf 
P^is  and  the  environs,  in  which  capacity  he 
counteracted,  with  great  decision  and  dexten:i, 
the  cunning  of  Fouch^,  who  em|)loyed  e^m 
means  to  retain  the  works  of  art  which  had  \k» 
collected  in  Paris.  After  the  peace,  the  kinf  » 
Prussia  made  him  a  noble,  and  appointed  loii 
minister  to  the  Swiss  republics.  He  died  Feh. 
8th,  1820.  Gruner  has  written  setreral  talMW 
works  on  subjecU  connected  with  politics  and 
the  police. 

GRUNSEL»  «,  f.  More  usnally  ^ooM 
unless  Milton  intended  to  PfeKrve  the  Sawi 
Sfiunb,  says  Dr.  Johnson.  The  groundsel ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  building. 

GRUNT,  V.II.&II.S.)     LaL  grmBW ;  Goth. 

Gruhtls,  v.  n.  f  and    Swed.  r»*r  * 

Grumter,  «.  f.  iboar.  To  murmur  li« 

Gruhtliho,  II.  s.       ^  a  hog ;  a  young  pij. 

And  neigb,  and  bark,  and  gnmt,  and  row,  ud  has. 
Like  horM,  hoond,  hog,  bear,  fire,  mt  evoiy  oni. 
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CBMd  all  in  loclbaonifl  mira :    no  word ;  Gryll  latter  being  paler  colored,  and  having  more  of  a 

eoald  bat^rwtf.                  Fletakm^t  Purple  laUmd.  vf^low  cast,  and  the  former  more  of  a  brown. 

Tbe  aopliUt'i  fope  of  oobwob  he  shall  twine.  The  antennae  are  as  slender  as  a  thread,  and 

Mope  o'er  the  edioolmaa'i  peevishness ;  or  moom  nearly  equal  to  the  body  in  length.    The  head  is 

And  delve  for  life  in  Mammon's  dirty  mine,.  large,  and  round,  with  two  large  eyes,  and  three 

Sneak  with  the  scowulfel  fox,  or  gnmi  with  glatton  smaller  ones  of  a  light  yellow  color,  placed  higher 

«"»«■                                           Beattis.  qq  tjjg  ^^  q(  ^g  depression,  from  the  centre  of 

GRUT£R  (James),  a  learned  philologer,  and  which  originate  the  antennc ;  the  thorax  is  brood 

one  of  tbe  most  laborious  writers  of  his  time,  was  and  short  -  In  the  males  the  elytm  are  longer 

bom  at  Antwerp  in  1560.  .  When  a  child,  his  tbm  the  body,  veined,  as  it  were  rumpled  on  the 

&ther  and  mother,  being  persecuted  for  the  Pro-  npper  part,  crossed  one  over  the  other,  and  en- 

testant  religion  by  the  duchess  of  Parma,  carried  fiuoing  part  of  tbe  abdomen,  with  a  projecting 

him  into  England.    He  imbibed  the  elements  of  angle  on  the  sides ;  they  have  also  at  their  base 

learning  from  his  mother,  who  was  one  of  the  a  pale-colored  band.    In  the  females  the  elytrc 

most  learned  women  of  the  age,  and  besides  leave  one-third  of  the  abdomen  uncovered,  and 

French,  Italian,  and  English,  was  a  complete  scarcely  cross  each  other ;  and  they  are  all  over 

mistress  of  Latin,  and  well  skilled  in  Greek.  He  of  one  color,  veined  and  not  rumpled :  nor  do 

studied  at  Cambridge,  afterwards  at  Leyden,  and  they  wrap  round  so  much  of  the  abdomen  un- 

at  kist  applied  himself  wholly  to  polite  literature,  demeath.    The  female,  moreover,  carries  at  the 

After  travelling  much  he  be^me  professor  in  the  eltremity  of  its  body  a  hard  spine,  almost  as 

University  of  Heidelburgfa ;  near  which  city  he  long  as  the  abdomen,  thicker  at  the  end,  com- 

dted  in  1627.    He  wrote  many  works ;  the  prin-  posed  of  two  sheaths,  which  encompass  two  la- 

cipal  are,  1.  A  large  collection  of  Ancient  In-  mine :  this  implement  serves  the  insect  to  sink 

scriptions.    2.  Thesaurus  Criticus.    3.  Delicie  and  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  ground.    Both  the 

Poetarum  Gallorum,  Itilorum,  et  Betgarum,  &c.  male  and  female  have  two  pointed  soft  appen- 

GRUTIIN,  a  plain  of  Switzerland,  near  the  dices  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,    llieir 

lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  hinder  feet  are  much  larger  and  longer  than  the 

fiunous  for  being  the  scene  of  the  association  of  rest,  and  serve  them  for  leaping.  They  are  very 

the  three  first  cantons,  in  defence  of  their  liberty^  shy  and  cautious,  and,  feeling  a  person's  footsteps 

A.  D.  1307.  as  he  advances,  they  stop  short  in  tbe  midst  of 

GRUYERES,  Gbuters,  or  Gkutires, a  town,  tbei r  song,  and  retire  backward  nimbly  into  their 

and  formeriy  county  and  bailiwic  of  Switzerland,  burrows,  where  they  lurk  till  all  suspicion  of 

in  the  canton  of  Friburg,  fomous  for  cheese;  danger  is  over. 

which  is  exported  to  a  considerable  amount  to  G.  domesticus,  the  domestic  or  hearth  cricket, 

France^  Germany,  and  Italy.    A  dangerous  in-  does  not  require  to  be  sought  after  for  examina- 

sarrection  broke  out  here  in  1781,  which  threat-  tion :  it  resides  altogether  within  our  dwellings, 

ened  the  destruction  of   the  ci^  of  Friburg,  intruding  itself  upon  our  notice,  whether  we  wish 

before  it  was  quelled  by  the  assistance  of  troops  for  it  or  not 

from  Berne.  It  lies  fifteen  miles  south  of  Fri^  G.  gryllotalpa,  the  mole  cricket,  is  of  a  very 
burg.  Long.  7^  23'  E.,  lat.  46°  35'  N.  '  unpleasant  form.  Its  head,  in  proportion  to  the 
GRYLLUS,  the  son  of  Xenophon,  who  slew  size  of  its  body,  is  small  and  oolong,  with  four 
the  celebrated  Theban  general  Epaminondas,  long  thick  palpi,  and  two  long  antennae  as 
and  was  also  killed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Man-  slender  as  toreads.  Behind  the  antenne  are 
tinea,  A.  A.  C.  363.  Xenophon,  who  was  sacri-  situated  the  eyes,  and  between  those  two  eyes 
ficing  when  he  heard  of  his  death,  instantly  are  seen  three  siemmata  or  less  eyes,  amount- 
threw  off  his  garland,  but,  upon  being  fartlier  in-  ing  to  five  in  all,  set  in  one  line  transversely. 
formed  that  his  son  had  slain  the  enemy's  gene-  The  thorax  forms  a  kind  of  cuirass,  oblong, 
raS,  immediately  replaced  it.  almost  cylindrical,  which  appears  as  it  were 
Gbtllvs,  in  entomologv,  a  genus  of  insects,  velvtty.  The  elytra,  which  are  short,  reach 
belonging  to  the  order  of  hemiptera,  compre-  but  to  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  are  crossed 
bending  the  crickets,  locusts,  and  grasshoppers,  one  over  the  otlier,  and  have  huge  black  or 
The  general  characters  are  these :  the  head  is  brown  nervous  fibres.  The  vrings  terminate  in 
inflected,  armed  with  jaws,  and  frimished  with  a  point,  longer  not  only  than  the  eljrtra,  but 
palpi :  the  antenne  fi&ibnn ;  the  wings  are  de-  even  than  the  abdomen.  This  latter  is  soft,  and 
fleeted  towards  and  wrapped  round  the  sides  of  ends  in  two  points  or  appendices  of  some  length, 
the  body ;  the  under  ones  are  folded  up,  so  as  to  But  the  chief  singularity  of  this  insect  is  in  its 
be  concealed  under  the  elytra :  the  thorax  is  flat  fore  feet,  which  are  very  large  and  flat,  with 
and  marginated.  All  the  feet  are  armed  with  *  broad  legs,  ending  outwardly  in  four  large  ser- 
two  naib;  and  the  hind  ones  are  formed  for  rated  claws,  and  inwardly  in  two  only;  between 
leaping.  Under  our  article  EmtomoijOGt  we  which  claws  the  tarsus  is  situated.  The  whole 
have  in  some  measure  described  the  habits  of  animal  is  of  a  brown  dusky  color.  It  haunts 
this  destructive  genus  of  insects,  and  their  depre-  moist  meadows,  and  fr^uents  the  sides  of  ponds 
dations  on  particular  occasions.  We  shall  here,  and  banks  of  streams,  performing  all  its  func- 
therefore,  only  enumerate  the  difierent  species,  tions  in  a  swampy  wet  soil.  With  a  pair  of 
with  an  account  of  some  of  their  haunts,  habits,  fore-feet,  curiously  adapted  to  the  purpose,  it 
Ice  burrows  and  works  under  ground  like  the  mole, 
G.  campestris,  the  field  cricket,  and  the  do-  raising  a  ridge  as  it  proceeds,  but  seldom  throw- 
mestic  cncket,  are  varieties  of  the  same  spe-  ing  up  hillocks.  As  mole  crickets  often  infest 
cies,  differing  only   in  color  and  habits;   the  gardens  by  the  sides  of  canals,  they  are  ua- 
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welcome  guests  to  tbe  gardener^    laisinff  up  which   sometimes  appear    in  doods  of  vaai 

ridges  in  £eir  subterraneous  progress^  and  ren-  eztrnt. 

dering  the  walks  unsightly,    if  they  take  to  the  6.  tetligonie,  grasshoppers,  or  locusts  anned 
kitchen  quarters,  they  occasion  great  damage  at  the  tail.    The  females  of  this  family  are  d^ 
among  the  plants  and  roots,  by  destroying  whole  tinguished  by  a  tubular  dart  at  the  exUvoitty  ^. 
beds  of  cabbages,  young  legumes  and  flowers,  their  abdomen :  in  both  sexes  the  aoteonc  are 
When  dug  out,  they  seem  very  slow  and  helpless,  setaceous,  and  longer  than  the  abdomen;  and 
and  make  no  use  of  their  wings  by  day ;  but  at  the  tarsi  composed  of  four  articulationa.   Tbey 
night  thgr  come  abroad,  and  make  long  ezcui^  leap  by  the  help  of  their  hinder  legs,  which  are 
stons.    In  fine  weather  about  the  middle  of  strong  and  much  longer  than  tl^  km  aaa. 
April,  at  the  close  of  day,  they  begin  to  scdace  Their  walk  is  heavy,  but  they  fly  tolenably  well 
themselves  with  a  low,  duU,  jarring  note^  con-  Their  females  depeoit  their  eggs  in  the  gnood, 
tinned  for  a  long  time  without  interruption,  and  by  means  of  tbe  appendices  which  they  cany 
not  unlike  the  chattering  of  the  fern  owl,  or  in  their  tail,  which  consist  of  two  laraioe,  and 
goat-sucker,  but  more  inward.    About  the  b^pn-  penetrate  the  ground.    They  lay  a  great  numoer 
ning  of  May  they  lay  their  eggs,  as  Mr.  White  of  eggs  at  a  time ;  and  those  eggs,  united  is  a 
informs  us,  who  was  once  an  eye-witness :  for  thin  membrane,  form  a  kind  of  group.   The 
a  gardener,  at  a  house  where  he  was  on  a  visit,  little  larva  that  spring  from  them  are  wholly 
happening  to  be  mowing  on  the  6th  of  that  like  the  perfect  insects,  excepting  in  aiie,  and 
month,  by  the  side  of  a  canal,  his  scythe  struck  their  having  neither  wings  nor  elytra,  but  only  a 
too  deep,  pared  off  a  large  piece  of  turf,  and  kind  of  knobs,  four  in  number,  which  contain 
laid  open  to  view  a  curious  scene  of  domestic  both,  but  undisplayed.    The  unfolding  of  them 
economy.    There  were  many  caverns  and  wind-  only  takes  place  at  time  of  the  metamonhosis, 
ing  passages  leading  to  a  kind  of  chamber  neatly  when  the  insect  has  attained  its  full  growth,   b 
smoothed  and  rounded,  and  about  the  size  of  a  these  insects,  when  examined  inten^y,  besides 
moderate  snuff-box.    Within  this  secret  nurseiy  the  gullet,  we  discover  a  small  stomach;  and, 
were  deposited  near  100  eggs  of  a  dirty  yellow  behind  that,  a  very  large  one,  wrinkled  and  for- 
color,  and  enveloped  in  a  tough  skin,  but  too  rowed  within  side.    2/iwer  down  there  is  ftill  a 
lately  excluded  to  contain  any  rudiments  of  third ;  so  that  it  is  thought,  and  with  some  p (o* 
young,  being  fall  of  a  viscous  substance.    The  bability,  that  all  the  animals  of  this  genus  cfae* 
eggs  lay  but  shallow,  and  within  the  influence  the  cud,  as  they  so  much  resemble  ruminaat 
of  the  suu,  just  under  a  litde  heap  of  fresh  animals  in  tbeir  internal  conformation, 
mowed  mould,  like  that  which  is  raised  by  ants.  G.  verrucivoms,  the  wart-eating  grasshopper, 
When    mole  crickets    fly,  they  move  'cursu  has  greeu    wings,    spotted  with  brown,  and 
undoso,*  rising  and  felling  in  curyes,  like  the  is  caught  by  the  common  people  in  Sweden  to 
other  species  mentioned  before.    In  different  destroy  warts,  which  they   are  said  to  do  bjr 
parts  of  this  kingdom  people  call  them  Fen*  biting  off  the  excrescence  and  dischaiging  a 
crickets,  churr-worms  and  evechurrs,  all  veiy  corrosive  liquor  on  the  wound, 
apposite  names.  GRYN^US  (Simon),  a  learned  German,  tk 
G.  locusts  (the  grylli  of  Fabricius),  or  locusts  son  of  a  peasant  of  Suabia,  bom  at  Veringen,  d 
unarmed  at  the  tail.    This  femily  is  distinguished  Hohenzollem,  in  1493.    He  was  Greek  nroftaor 
by  having  the  tail  purple :  their  antennae  are  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  at  Heid«Dergi  in 
flliform  or  cvlindrical,  and  half  shorter  than  the  1523.    Being  a  Protestant  he  was  exposed  to 
abdomen ;  they  have  three  stemmata,  and  three  much  persecution,  and  in  1531  tocA  refuge  a 
joints  to  the  tarsi.    According  to  the  observation  England ;  where  he  was  received  with  gieai 
of  the  abb^  Pouet,  those  which  have  their  abdo-  kindness  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  whom  Ens- 
men  furnished  with  the  tube  or  dart,  above  men-  mus  had  recommended  him.    He  was  tbe  ia^ 
tioned,  lay  their  eggs  in  a  stiff  sort  of  earth  who  pub^shed  the  Almagest  of  Ptoleny  ^ 
which  that  instrument  perforates.    During  the  Greek.    He  also  published  a  Greek  Euclid,  w^ 
operation  the  dart  opens ;  and,  being  hollow  and  Plato's  works,  witn  some  commentaries  of  Fio* 
grooved  on  each  side  within,  the  egg  slides  down  clus.    He  died  at  Basil  in  1541. 
along  the  grooves,  and  is  deposited  in  the  hole.  GRYPHTTES,  in  natural  history,  or  ciovV 
Of  those  which  have  the  tails  simple,  i.  e.  which  stone,  an  oblong  fossil  shell,  very  narrow  at  the 
have  no  dart,  some  have  long  wings,  and  some  head,  and  becoming  gradually  wider  to  the  a* 
very  short.    The  long  winged  sort  lay  their  eggs  tremity,  where  it  ends  in  a  circular  limb;  the 
on  the  bare  ground,  and  have  no  use  for  a  per-  head  or  beak  of  this  is  very  hooked  or  bent  is- 
forating  instrument ;  but  they  cover  them  with  a  ward.     They  are  frequently  found  in  our  giavd 
glutinous  substance,  which  fixes  them   to  the  or  clay  pits  in  many  counties.    Hiere  are  three 
soil,  and  prevents  their  being  injured  either  by  or  four  distinct  species ;  some  extremely  rofnod 
wind  or  wetness.    Those,  again,  which  have  and  convex  on  the  back,  others  less  so ;  and  the 
short  wines,  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand ;  and,  plates  of  which  they  are  composed  are  in  san» 
to  make  the  holes  for  this  purpose,  they  have  the  smaller  and  thinner,  in  others  thicker  andbip^* 
power  of  elongating  and  retracting  their  abdo-  in  specimens  of  the  same  bigness, 
minal  rings,  and  , can  turn  their  body  as  on  a  GRYPHIUS  (Sebastian),  a  celebrated  prioter 
pivot ;  in  which  operation  long  wings  would  of  Lyons  in  France,  was  bom  in  Suabu  oeai 
nave  been  a  material  impediment.    The  annals  Augsburg,  in  1494.  He  restored  the  axtof  pnn(* 
of  most  warm  countries  are  filled  with  accounts  ing   at  Lyons,  which  was  before  exceedipe^y 
of    the    devastations     produced    by    locusts,  corrupted;    and    the    books    printed  by  i<"» 
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are  still  Tallied  by  connoisseurs.     He  printed  The  pasturage  of  sheep  is  the  principal  agricul- 

many  books  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  with  tural  object.    It  is  divided  into  three  partidas 

new  and  very  beautiful  types ;  and  bis  editions  and  three  tienas. 

are  no  less  accurate  than  elegant.  Thus  a  cer-  Guadalaxara,  a  province  or  intendancy  of 
tain  epigrammatist  has  observed,  that  Robert  Mexico,  part  of  the  former  kingdom  of  New 
Stephens  was  a  very  good  corrector,  ^Colinsus  Gallicia,  almost  twice  the  extent  of  Portugal.  It 
a  very  good  printer,  but  that  Giyphius  was  both  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  intendancies  of 
an  able  printer  and  corrector.  He  died  ih  1556,  Sonora  and  Durango,  on  the  east  by  the  inten. 
in  his  sixty-third  year ;  and  his  business  was  dancies  of  Zucatecas  and  Guanaxuato,  on  the 
carried  on  with  reputation  by  his  son  Anthony  south  by  the  province  of  ValladoUd,  and  on  the 
Gryphius.  One  ot  the  most  beautiful  books  of  west,  for  a  length  of  369  miles,  by  the  Pacific 
Sebastian  Gryphius  is  a  Latin  bible :  it  was  Ocean.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  300  miles,  and  its 
printed  in  1550,  with  the  largest  types  that  had  greatest  length  (from  south  to  north)  350  miles, 
then  been  seen,  in  2  vols,  folio.  It  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  tiie  Rio  de  Sao- 
GRYPHUS.  See  Griffon.  tiago,  which  communicates  with  the  lake  of 
GUADAGNI  (Gaetono),  in  biography,  a  na-  Chajnla.  All  the  eastern  part  of  this  province 
tive  of  Vicenza,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  opera  is  the  Table  Land,  and  western  declivity  of  the 
singers  of  the  last  century,  and  also  greatly  ad-  Cordilleras  of  Anahuac.  The  maritime  regions, 
mired  for  his  dignity,  grace,  and  intelligence,  as  which  stretch  towards  the  great  bay  of  Bayonne, 
an  actor.  He  first  came  into  England  with  a  are  covered  with  forests,  and  abound  in  ship- 
company  of  burletta  singers,  brought  hither  by  building  wood.  But  the  climate  is  considered 
Croza,  an  adventurous  impresario,  in  1748.  The  unhealti^y.  The  interior  is  much  better  in  this 
music  he  sung  was  the  most  simple  imaginable ;  respect 

a  few  notes  with  frequent  pauses,  and  opportuni-  The  Volcan  de  Colima  of  this  province  b  tfat 

ties  of  being  liberated  from  the  composer  and  the  most  western  of  the  volcanoes  of  New  Spain, 

band,  were  all  he  wanted.  And,  in  these  seemingly  The  province  contains  two  cities,  six  towns,  and 

extemporaneous  effusions,  he  proved  the  in  he-  332  villages.    The  tikosX  celebrated  mines  are  at 

rent  power  of  melody  to^y  aivorced  from  bar-  Arientos  de  Oburra,  Bolanos,  Hostiotipaquillo, 

mony,  and  unassisted  even  by  unisonous  accompa-  Copala,  and  Guichichila.     The  population  in 

niment  Surprised  at  such  great  effects, from  causes  1803  was  630,500.    The  extent  of  surface  9612 

apparently  small,  musical  critics  frequently  tried  square  leagues. 

to  analyse  the  pleasure  he  communicated  to  the  au-  Guadalaxara,  an  episcopal  city  qf  Mexico, 
dience,  and  found  it  chiefly  arose  from  his  artful  capital  of  the  above  intendancy,  is  both  large  and 
manner  of  diminishing  the  tones  of  his  voice,  handsome,  containing  eight  squares,  many  con- 
like the  dying  notes  of  the  iEolian  harp.  Most  vents,  and  two  colleges  for  education.  It  was 
other  singers  captivate  by  a  swell,  or  messa  di  built  anno  1531,  and  is  situated  in  a  delightful  and 
voce ;  but  Gnadagni,  after  beginning  a  note  or  fertile  plain*  watered  with  several  streams  and 
passage  with  all  the  force  he  could  safely  exert,  fountains.  It  boasts  a  handsome  aqueduct,  and 
fined  it  off  to  a  thread,  and  gave  it  all  the  effect  spacious  gardens,  replenished  with  excellent 
of  extreme  distance,  though  neither  his  voice  nor  fruits.  Here  is  a  manu&ctory  of  cigars,  and  the 
execution  contributed  much  to  charm  or  excite  natives  make  a  sort  of  jars  of  a  fine  scented 
admiration.  He  finally  quitted  England  in  the  earth,  in  much  request.  Guadalaxara  is  about 
summer  of  1771 ;  in  1772  he  performed  at  Ve-  280  miles  north-west  of  Mexico,  and  contains 
rona,  and  afterwards  accompanied  the  electress  19,500  inhabitants. 

dowager  of  Saxony  to  Munich,  where  he  conti-  GUADALOUPE,  one  of  the  Caribbee  or 

nued  till  1776,  when  he  appeued  on  the  stage.  Leeward  Islands,  lying  about  mid-way  between 

for  the  last  time,  at  Venice.    After  which  he  set-  Antigua  and  Martinico.    It  is  forty-five  miles 

tied  at  Padua  in  the  service  of  Sant'  Antonio,  long,  thirty-eight  broad,  and,  being  of  an  irregu- 

where  be  lost  his  sight  in  1786,  by  a  paralytic  lar  figure,  is  about  240  miles  in  circumference. 

stroke,  and  soon  after  his  life.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  small  arm  of 

GUADALAVIAR,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  the  sea,  which  is  not  above  six  miles  long,  and 

rises  on  the  confines  of  Arragon  and  New  Cas-  from  fifteen  to  forty  fathoms  broad.    This  canal, 

tile,  and  running  by  Turvel,  m  Arragon,  crosses  named  the  Salt  River,  is  navigable,  but  only 

the  kingdom  of  Vsdencia,  passes  the  town  of  carries  vessels  of  fif^  tons  burden.    That  part 

that  name,  and  soon  after  falls  into  the  Mediter-  of  the  island  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole 

ranean  Sea  a  little  below  Valencia.  is,  towards  the  centre,  full  of  craggy  rocks, 

GUADALAXARA,  a  province  and  town  of  where  the  cold  is  so  intense,  that  nothing  will 

Spain,  in  New  Castile ;  the  town  is  seated  on  the  grow  upon  them  but  fern  and  some  useless  shrobs 

Herares,  and  contains  nine  churches,  fourteen  coverea  with  moss.     On  the  top  of  these  rocks 

convents,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants.    Here  a  mountain  called  la  Souffriere,  or  the  Brimstone 

is  a  palace  of  the  duke  del  Infantado,  and  a  ca-  Mountain,  rises  to  an  immense  height    It  ex- 

thedral  cbureh  of  some  eminence ;  also  a  large  hales,  through  various  openings,  a  thick  black 

manu&cture  of  cloth,  carried  on  by  the  public  smoke,  intermixed  with  sparks  that  are  visible 

authorities.    It  is  fifty-six  miles  north-east  of  by  night    from  all  these  hills  flow  numberless 

Madrid.  bpnngs,  which  fertilise  the  plains  below,  and 

The  province  contains  a  territorial  extent  of  moderate  the  burning  heat  of  the  climate  by  a 

1050  square  miles,  and  122,000  inhabitants.    It  refreshing  stream,  so  celebrated,  that  the  galleons 

is  very  elevated  land,  intersected  by  mountains,  which  formerly  used  to  touch  at  the  Windward 

and  traversed^  by  the  Tagus  and  othm  streams.  Islands,  had  orders  to  renew  their  provision  with 
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*kis  pure  and  salubrious  water.    Such  is  that  namber  of  cattle  was  5060  horses,  4854  mnlei, 

pAil  of  the  island  properly  called  Guadaloupe.  Ill  asses,  17,378  homed  cattle,  14,895  sheep 

That  which  is  commonly  called  Grande  Terre  and  goat^  and  2669  hogs;  the  namber  of  plan- 

has  not  been  so  much  fevored  by  nature.    It  is  tations  was  1983.    The  sugar  works  employed 

indeed  less  rugged,  but  it  wants  springs  and  414  mills.    The  annual  prepuce  of  Guadaloupe 

rivers.    The  soil  is  not  so  fertile  nor  the  climate  and  the  adjacent  islands  was  estimated  many 

•0  wholesome.    No  European  nation  had  taken  years  ago  at  46,000,000lbs.  of  sugar,  21^)00,000 

possession  of  this  island  when  550  Frenchmen  of  coffee,  320,000  of  cotton,  and  8000  of  cocoa; 

arrived  there  from  Dieppe  on  the  28th  of  June,  besides  logwood,  ginger,  rum,  skins,  &c.  This 

1635.    Their  provisions  were  so  ill-chosen,  that  island  was  again  taken  by  the  Brituh  in  April 

thejr  were  spoiled  in  the  passage,  and  were  all  1794;  retaken  by  the  French,  under  Victor 

eiluiusted  in  two  months.    St.  Christopher's  re-  Hughes,  in  1795 ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  British  in 

fused  to  spare  them  any :  and  their  first  attempts  February,  1810.  In  1812,  according  to  a  return 

in  husbandry  could  not  as  yet  afford  any  thing,  to  the  house  of  commons,  it  contained,  12,7^7 

No  resource  was  left  but  from  the  savages  ;  but  whites,  94,328  slaves,  and  7764  free  blacb.  Its 

the  superfluities  of  a  people,  who  cultivate  little,  exports  in  1810  were — 
an4  never  laid  up  stores,  could  not  be  gr^        12,700,437  lbs.  of  brown  and  other  sagan. 
The  new-comers  «iine  to  a  resoluUon  to  plunder  r,s34^87  gallons  of  liquor, 

fhem;  and  hosUUties  commenced  on  ^e  16th  2js6U26  lbs.  coffee.  ^ 

of  January,  1636.    The  Canbs,   not  thinkmg  '^^ ^  ^08  do.  cotton, 

themselves  m  a  condition  openlv  to  resist  an  '^  ^^  ^^^^^    . 

enemy,  who  had  so  much  the  advantage  from  ' 

the  superiority  of  their  arms,  destroyed  their  own  Jq  isil . 

provisions  and  plantations,  and  retired  to  Grande 

Terre,  and  the  neighbouring  islands.      From  8,216,249  lbs.  of  brown  and  othtf  sagais 

thence  the  most  desperate  came  over  to  Guada*  1,380,816  gallons  of  liquor, 

loupe,  and,  concealing  themselves  in  the  forests,  1,601,686  lbs.  coffee, 

they  attacked  with  their  poisoned  arrows  all  the  SI 9,009  do.  cotton. 

Frenchmen  who  were  hunting  or  fishing.    Dur-  963  do.  cacao, 

ing  night,  they  burned  the  hous^  and  destroyed        j^       £^„j  430  34.  ^  440  15*  w.  of  Femv 

the  plantations.    A  dreadful  nunme  was  the  con-  ^ax  from  15**  55'  to  16^  3^  N 
?^Y®°?®: ,  The  colonisU  were  reduced  to  graze        GUADALQUIVER,  one  <if  the  most  femow 

in  the  fields,  and  even  to  dig  up  dead  bodies  for  ^^^^  ^f  g^     ^ses  in  Andalusia,  near  thtcw- 

Uieir  subsist^ce.    At  last  the  government  of  fines  of  GiSada,  and  running  quite  through  At 

Anbert  brought  about  a  peace  with  the  savages  ^alusia.  by  the  towns  of  Baisa,  Andaxar,  Cfl^ 

mt  Ae  end  of  1640.    The  remembrance  of  the  j        Seville,  fells  at  bst  into  the  Bay  of  CadiL 
hardships  they  had  suffered  proved  a  powerful        qUADIANA,  the  ancient  Anas,  a  lai«e  ri^ 

incitement  to  culUvate  all  articles  of  immediate  ^f  g^    ^^j^  ^^  ^^  ^ew  Castile,  and,  pass- 

necessity ;  and  afterwards  induced  an  attention  ^    »^  ^^  y^^y^  mountains,  falU  down  to  the 

to  those  of  luxury  consumed   in  the  mother  jj^  ^j^  q.^  ^  Guadiana;  from  whence  4 

county.    Such  as  had  ^ped  the  calamities  ^^  ^  Calatiava,  MedeUn,  Mersda,  and  Bad> 

they  had  drawn  upon  Aemselves,  were  soon  jor,  i„  Estremadura  of  Spain ;  and,  after  having 

joined  by  some  colonuts  from  St.  Christophers,  {^.^ersed  Alentejoin  Portu^,  separates Algaffe 

and  horn  Europe.    But  still  the  prosperity  of  ^^  Andalusu/and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Cadii, 

Guadaloupe  was  iinpeded  by  obstacles  arising  between  Castro  Marino  and  Agramontc. 
from  Its  situation.    The  facihty  with  which  the        gUADIX,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  wi& 

puates  from  the  neighbouring  islands  could  cany  ^  bishop's  see      It  was  t^n  from  the  Moors  is 

off  their  cattle,  their  slaves,  and  their  crops,  dis-  ^^53,  w'bo  afterwards  retook  it.  but  the  Spania* 

^»sed  thein  greatly     IntesUne  broils,  arising  again  got  possession  of  it  in  1 489.  Itis«tuawi 

from  Jalousies  of  authority,  often  disturbed  the  ^^^  theSierra  Nevada  and  the  Alpuians 

quiet  of  the  plantere.    And  the  adventurers,  who  Mountains,  so  that,  from  the  elevation  and  ite 

went  over  to  the  Windward  Islands,  disdaimng  consequent  cold,  the  inhabitants  are  prechidid 

m  hmd  that  was  fitter  for  ^nculture  tba^  for  fromV^iti^ating olives  and  oranges.    Tbeccwi; 
naval  eipediUons,  were  «jsily  drawn  to  Marti-  j^  adapted,  however,  to  pasture,  com,  and 

mco  by  Its  convenient  roads.    In  1700  the  num-  ^^ous  friitt.    The  town  has  five  churches  «kI 

ber  of  inhabitants  amounted  only  to  3825  white  ^^^  convent  with  8300  inhabitants.     He« 

P*^Pltd^^'*'^^J^  "^^~^  *?"*  mulattoes;  ,«  a  few  manufiictnres  of  hemp  and  flai,  also  o( 

and  6725  slaves.    There  were  only  sixty  small  ^^    Twenty-eight  miles  E.  Nl  E.  of  Grtiflda. 
plantatioMof  sugar,  Mdsixty-six  of  indig^^        GUAIAClJM, «.  1.    A  phyttcal  wood, 
cocoa,  and  cotton.    But  at  the  end  of  1755  the  '  «    •       1 

colony  was   peopled  with    9643  whites,    and        Ouamtrnm  U  atteniiattt  and  aperimt.    It  u^ 

41,140  slaves.    Such  was  the  state  of  Guada.  I«nt  »  «wy  duonidt ««»,  •»«*  ~*?^?*T^ 

loupe  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  British,  in  ^^  ^^  ^*  '^Tt^'^:J^^  M  i^ 

peace  of  1763.    By  the   survey  m   1767,  this  guaiaemn,  ^' 

island,  including  those  of  Deseada,  St.  ^Bartho-  *^    ^^        '  ^ 

lomew,    Marigalante,    and    Saints,    contained        Guaiacum,  in  botany,  lignuin  vilip,  or  po«* 

1 1,863  white  people ;  752  free  blacks  and  mu-  wood ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  vaa  «- 

lattocs ;  72,761  slaves ;  in  all  85,376  souls.    The  candria  class  of  plants ;  natural  order  foorteeon. 
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gruiDalejK:   cal.  quinquefid  and  unequal;  the  heated.  ItdiiTers  from  resins  in  its  habitudes  with 

petals  five,  and  inserted  into  the  calyx :  caps,  nitric  acid,  as  Mr.  llatchett  first  showed.  Its  tpe- 

angulated,  and  trilocular  or  quinquelocular.  cific  gravity  is  1*229.  It  is  transparent, and  breaks 

1.  G.  Afruro,  with  many  blunt-pointed  leaves,  with  a  resinous  fracture.  Its  odor  is  not  disagree^ 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  able,  but  when  a  very  little  of  its  powder,  mixed 
plants  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  out  have  with  water,  is  swallowed,  it  excites  a  very  un- 
never  yet  flowered  in  this  country.  This  species  pleasant  burning  sensation  in  the  fauces  and 
is  to  be  propagated  by  layers,  and  will  live  all  stomach.  Heat  fuses  it,  with  the  exhalation  of 
the  winter  in  a  good  green-house.  a  somewhat  fragrant  smell. 

2.  G.  officinale,  the  common  lignum  vitie  used  Water  dissolves  a  certain  portion  of  it,  a& 
in  medicine,  is  a  native  of  the  West  India  quiring  a  brownish  tinge,  and  sweetish  taste. 
Islands,  and  the  wanner  parts  of  America.  There  The  soluble  matter  is  left  when  the  water  is  eva- 
it  becomes  a  large  tree,  having  a  hard,  brittle,  porated.  It  constitutes  nine  per  cent,  of  the 
brownish  bark,  not  very  thick.  The  wood  is  whole,  and  resembles  what  some  chemists  call 
firm,  solid,  ponderous,  very  resinous,  of  a  blackish  extractive.  Guaiacum  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
yellow  color  in  the  middle,  and  of  a  hot  aro-  This  solution,  which  is  brown  colored,  is  decom- 
matic  taste.  The  smaller  branches  have  an  ash-  posed  by  water.  Aqueous  chlorine  throws  down 
colored  bark,  and  are  garnished  with  leaves  a  pale  blue  precipitate  from  it.  Guaiacum  dis- 
divided  by  pairs  of  a  bright  green  color.  The  solves  readily  in  alkaline  lies,  and  in  sulphuric 
flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  at^he  end  of  acid;  and  in  the  nitric  with  effervescence.  From 
the  branches,  and  are  composed  of  oval  concave  the  solution  in  the  last  liquid,  oxalic  acid  may  be 
petals  of  a  fine  blue  color.  This  species  can  only  procured  by  evaporation,  but  no  artificial  tannin 
be  propagated  by  seeds,  which  must  be  procured  can  be  obtained,  as  fix>m  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
from  the  countries  where  it  generally  grows,  on  the  other  resins. 

They  must  be  sown  fresh  in  pots,  and  plunged^      The  tree  also  yields  a  spontaneous  exudation 

into  a  good  hot-bed,  where  they  will  come  up  in  from  the  bark,  which  is  called  the  native  gum, 

six  or  eight  weeks.    While  young  they  may  be  and  is  brought  to  us  in  small  irregular  pieces  of  a 

kept  in  a  hot-bed  of  tan  bark  under  a  frame  bright  semipellucid  appearance ;  it  differs  from 

during  summer;  but  in  autumn  they  must  be  the  former  in  being  much  purer.    In  the  choice 

removed  into  the  bark  stove,  where  they  should  of  the  wood,  that  which  is  the  freshest,  most 

constantly  remain.    Tlie  wood  of  this  species  is  ponderous,  and  darkest  colored,  is  the  best ;  the 

of  great  use  both  in  medicine  and  in  the  mecha-  largest  pieces  are  to  be  prefeiTed  ;  and  the  best 

nical  arts.  It  is  so  compact  and  heavy  as  to  sink  method  is  to  rasp  them  as  wanted,  for  the  finer 

in  water.    The  outer  part  is  often  of  a  pale  yel-  parts  are  apt  to  exhale  when  the  raspings  or 

lowish  color ;  but  the  heart  is  blacker,  or  of  a  deep  chips  are  kept  In  choosing  the  resin  prefer  those 

brown.    Sometimes  it  is  marbled  with  different  pieces  which  have  slips  of  the  bark  adhering  to 

colois.     It  is  so  hard  as  to  break  the  tools  used  them,  and  that  easily  separate  therefrom  by  a 

in  felling  it ;  and  is  therefore  seldom  used  as  fire  ouick  blow.  The  resiu  is  sometimes  mixed  with 

wood,  but  is  of  great  use  to  the  sugar  planters  the  gum  of  the  mandiineal  tree ;  but  this  is  easily 

for  making  wheels  and  cogs  to  the  mills.    It  is  detected  by  dissolving  a  little  in  spirit  of  wine 

also  often  made  into  bowls,  mortars,  and  other  uten-  or  rum.    The  true  gum  imparts  a  whitish  or 

m\a.  It  is  brought  over  to  Britain  in  large  pieces  milky  tinge,  but  the  manchineal  gives  a  greenish 

of  4  cwt  or  5  cwt.  each ;  and,  from  its  hardness  cast.    Mouch  advises  a  few  drops  of  spirit,  nitri 

and  beauty,  is  in  great  demand  for  various  arti-  dulc.  to  be  added  to  the  spirituous  solution,  and 

cles  of  turnery  ware.  The  wood,  gum,  bark,  fruit,  then  to  be  diluted  with  water,  by  which  the  gum 

and  even  the  flowers  of  this  tree,  possess  medi-  wfll  be  precipitated  in  a  blue  powder ;  but  the 

-cinal  virtues ;  but  only  the  first  three,  particularly  adulteration  will  appear  floating  in  white  strioe, 

the  wood  and  resin,  are  now  in  general  use  in  &c.  Guaiacum  was  first  introduced  into  Europe 

£urope.  The  wood  has  little  or  no  smell,  except  as  a  remedy  for  the  venereal  disease  in  1508.   It 

when  heated,  or  while  msping,  and  then  a  sli^nt  was  attended  witli  great  success  in  slight  affec- 

aromatic  one  is  perceived.     When  chewed  it  tions,  but  failed  where  the  disease  was  deep 

impresses  a  mild  acrimony, biting  the  palate  and  rooted;  and  was  at  length  superseded  by  mer- 

fiaiuces.      Its  pungency  resides  in   its  resinous  cury,  to  which  it  now  only  serves  occasionally 

matter,  which  it  gives  out  in  some  degree  to  as  an  adjuvant  in  the  decoctum  lignorum,  of 

water  by  boiling,  but  spirit  extracts  it  wholly,  which  guaiacum  is  the  chief  ingredient.     It  is 

Of  the  bark  there  are  two  kinds;  one  smooth,  esteemed  a  warm  stimulating  medicine;  strength- 

the  other  unequal  on  the  surface :  they  are  both  ening  the  stomach  and  other  viscera,  and  re* 

-weaker  than  the  wood ;  though,  in  a  recent  state,  markably  promoting  the  urinary  and  cuticular 

they  are  strongly  cathartic.    The  gum,  or  resin,  discharges ;  hence,  in  cutaneous  defedations,  and 

is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  in  different  other  disorders  proceeding  from  obstructions  of 

parts  of  the  tree,  or  by  what  has  been  called  the  excretory  glands,  and  where  sluggish  serous 

Jagging.    It  exudes  copiously  from  tlie  wounds,  humors  abound,  it  is  useful;  rheumatic  and  other 

though  gradually ;  and  when  a  quantity  is  found  pains  have  often  been  relieved  by  it.    It  is  also 

accumulated  upon  the  several  wounded  trees,  laxative.    The  watery  extract,  kept  in  the  shops, 

hardened  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  it  is  gathered  proves  considerably  weaker  than  that  made  with 

and  packed  in  small  kegs  for  exportation.    This  spirit.     This  last  extract  is  cf  the  same  quality 

substance  is  of  a  friable  texture,  of  a  deep  green-  with   the  native   resin,  and  differs  from  that 

ish  color,  and  sometimes  of  a  reddish  hue ;  it  has  a  brought  to  us  only  in  being  purer.    The  gum  or 

pungent  acrid  taste,  but  little  or  no  smell  unless  extracts  are  given  from  a  few  grains  to  a  scruple 

Vol.  X.  2  Z 
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or  half  a  drachm,  which  last  dose  proves  for  the  the  RngKsh,  without  imccess,  in  1739,  and  t743. 

most  part  coDsiderably  purgative.    The  officinal  It  is  seven  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Caracas, 

preparations  of  guaiacum  are  an  extract  of  the  and  contains  6000  inhabitants.    Long.  67^  f 

woody  a  solution  of  the  gum  in  rectified  spirit  of  W.,  lat.  10^  48^  N. 

wine,  a  solution  of  volatile  spirit,  and  an  empy-  GUALIOR,  or  Gualbor,  a  celebrated  fortress 

reumatic  oil  distilled  from  the  wood.    The  resin  of  Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Agia.    By  the 

dissolved  in  rum,  or  combined  with  water,  by  nearest  route  it  is  upwards  of  800  miles  from 

mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  in  form  of  the  Calcutta.    In  the  ancient  division  of  the  empire 

volatile  tincture  or  elixir,  is  employed  in  gout  it  is  classed  in  the  Soubab  of  Agra,  and  is  ohea 

and  chronic  rheumatism.    The  tincture  or  elixir  mentioned  in  history.    In  the  year  1008,  and 
has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  half  an  ounce  ~  during  the  two  following  centuries,  it  was  thrice 

twice  a  day,  and  is  sometimes  usefoUy  combined  reduced  by  famine.    It  must,  in  all  ages,  have 

with  laudanum.  been  deemed  a  military  post  of  consequence, 

3.  G.  sanctum,  with  many  pairs  of  obtuse  both  from  its  situation  in  respect  to  the  capital, 

lobes,  has  many  small  lobes  placed  along  the  and  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  site.  It  stands  oq 

mid  rib  by  pairs  of  a  darker  green  color  than  the  principal  road  from  AgratoMalwa,Gazerat, 

those  of  the  foregoing  sort.     The  flowers  are  and  the  Deccan  ;  near  the  place  where  it  entm 

produced  in  loose  bunches  towards  the  end  of  the  hilly  tract  which  advances  from  Bondelcacd 

me  branches,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  color,  with  Malwa,  and  Agimere,  along  the  banks  of  die 

petals  fringed  on  the  edges.  This  species  is  also  Jumnah.    Its  palace  was  used  as  a  state  prison 

m  native  of  the  West  India  Islands,  where  it  is  as  early  as  1317,  and  continued  to  be  such  until 

called  bastard  lignum  vitse.    It  may  be  propa-  the  downfal  of  the  empire.    Gualeor  then  ap 

gated  like  the  last.  pears  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  rajah  of  ttie 

GUAILAS,  or  Huailas,  a  province  of  Peru,  Jat  tribe ;  who  assumed  the  government  of  the 
South  America,  bounded  north-east  and  east  by  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  under  the  title  of 
the  province  of  Conchucos,  south-east  and  south  rana  of  Gohud.  Since  that  period  it  has  changed 
by  that  of  Caxatambo,  and  west  by  that  of  Santa,  masters  more  than  once ;  the  Mahrattas  faariDg 
It  is  forty-five  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  sometimes  possessed  it,  and  at  other  times  the 
and  sixteen  wide.  In  the  middle  the  tempera-  rana:  but  the  means  of  transfer  were  always 
ture  is  mild,  and  at  either  side  cold,  especially  either  famine  or  treachery.  Gualeor  was  in  ihe 
towards  the  east  or  mountainous  part.  It  is  possession  of  Madajee  Scindia,  a  Mahratta  chief, 
watered  by  several  streamlets.  These,  being  m  1779,  when  the  Bengal  government  undertook 
connected,  form  the  Santa  Fe.  This  province  is  to  siege  it  for  the  rana  of  Gohud.  Captain 
fertile  in  wheat  and  other  grain :  the  whole  year  Scott,  then  Persian  interpreter  to  major  Popharo, 
round  there  are  crops  of  wheat,  and  they  are  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  major  John  Scott,  diui 
putting  the  grain  into  the  ground  at  one  place,  describes  the  fort  and  the  occasion  of  it:i  cap- 
while  it  is  ripe  and  ready  to  cut  at  another.  It  ture : — *  The  fortress  of  Gualeor  stands  on  a  vaM 
is  the  same  with  the  various  fruits.  The  province  rock  of  about  four  miles  in  length,  bat  narrow, 
contains  mines  of  silver,  alum,  and  copper,  and  and  of  unequal  breadth,  and  nearly  flat  at  the  top. 
some  gold.  The  sides  are  so  steep  as  to  appear  almost  per* 

GUAIRA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  pendicular  in  every  part ;  for,  where  it  was  not 

government  of  the  Caraccas,  and  province  of  naturally  so,  it  had  been  scraped  away ;  and  die 

Venezuela,  founded  in  1588.    It  has  a  port,  and  height  from  the  plain  below  is  from  200  to  300 

is  defended  by  a  castle.    Here  a  heavy  surge  feet.    The  rampart  conforms  to  the  edge  of  die 

generally  rolls  in  from  the  ocean,  which  contri-  precipice  all  round ;  and  the  only  entrance  to  it 

butes  greatly  to  augment  its  inconveniences,  and  is  bv  steps  running  up  the  side  of  the  rock,  d^ 

the  sand,  being  raised  firom  the  bottom,  is  car-  fended  on  the  side  next  the  country  by  a  wall 

ried  along  by  Uie  current,  and  deposited  upon  the  and  bastions,  and  farther  guarded  by  seven  stooe 

anchors,  so  that  in  about  a  month's  time  it  be-  gateways,  at  certain  distances  from  each  odier 

comes  impossible  to  hoist  them.     The  worm  The  area  within  is  full  of  noble  buildings,  reset- 

also,  which  is  common  in  all  the  ports  of  this  part  voirs  of  water,  wells,  and  cultivated  lands ;  ^ 

of  South  America,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  a  that  it  is  really  a  little  district  of  itself.    At  die 

few  months,  eats  into  the  ships'  bottoms,  so  as  north-west  foot  of  the  mountain  is  the  towo, 

to  render  them  unfit  for  use,  is  peculiarly  fatal  pretty  large,  and  well  built;  the  houses  aii  o^ 

here.    The  town  of  Guaira  is  defended  by  bat-  stone.    To  have  besieged  this  pUce  would  be 

teries,  and  so  surrounded  with  mountains,  that  vain,  for  nothing  but  a  surprise  or  blockade  couU 

there  is  no  visible  horizon  but  that  formed  by  the  have  carried  it.  A  tribe  of  banditti  from  the  dir 

sea  to  the  south ;  and  the  inhabitants  frequently  trict  of  the  rana  had  been  accustomed  to  toh 

receive  injury  firom  the  falling  stones.   The  situ-  about  this  town,  and  once  in  the  dead  of  nigbt 

ationofthe  place  accounts  also  for  the  intense  heat:  had  climbed  up  the  rock  and  got  into  the  foit 

the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  constantly  rising  to  This  intelligence  they  had  communicated  to  the 

25°  and  28*^.  The  whole  place  was  laid  in  ruins  by  rana,  who  often  thought  of  availing  himself  of 

an  earthquake,  26th  March  1812,  which  only  it,  but  was  fearful  of  undertaking  an  enterprise 

lasted  two  minutes.     The  rocks  and  mountains  of  such  moment  with  his  own  troops.  At  hn<:th 

were  rent  asunder,  and  hundreds  of  the  inhabi-  he  informed  major  Popham  of  it ;  who  sent ) 

tants  were  seen  mixed  with  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  party  of  the  robbers  to  conduct  some  of  hu  own 

and  imploring  assistance  from  their  fellow  citi-  spies  to  the  spot.'    They  accordingly  climbed 

zens,  who  were  all  the  while  prostrating  them-  up  in  the  night  of  the  3d  of  August,  found  the 

selves  before  images.     Guaira  was  attacked  by  guards  asleep,  and  thu.%  meeting  with  little  re- 
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sistauce,  In  the  space  of  two  hours  this  impor-  which  are  either  rivulets  or  torrents,  abound  in 
tant  and  astonishing  fortress  was  completeW  excellent  fish  :  turtle  grow  here  as  large  as  in  the 
reduced,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man  killedf,  island  of  Ascension,  but  are  not  eaten  either  by 
and  twenty  wounded.  On  the  side  of  the  enemy  the  Indians  or  Spaniards.  The  crops  cultivated 
Bapojee,  the  governor,  was  killed,  and  most  of  are  rice,  maize,  mdigo,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  sugar- 
the  principal  officers  wounded.  Thus  fell,  on  canes.  The  maize  is  of  astonishing  fertility.  The 
the  4th  of  August  1780,  the  strongest  fortress  in  gardens  are  stored  nfith  mangoes  and  pine- 
Uindostan,  ganisoned  by  a  chosen  body  of  1200  apples.  The  former  is  one  of  the  finest  fruits 
men ;  and  which,  before  the  capture  of  it  by  the  imsu^nable.  Horses  have  been  brought  to  Guam 
British,  was  pronounced  impregnable.  In  1783  from  Manilla,  and  asses  and  mules  from  Aca- 
Madajee  Somdia  besieged  this  fortress,  then  pulco.  The  land  rises  gradually  from  the  shore 
possessed  by  the  rana  of  Grohud,  with  an  army  towards  the  centre  by  a  gentle  acclivity,  but  is 
of  70,000  men,  and  effected  the  reduction  by  thie  not  very  mountainous.  The  mdigenous  inhabi- 
treachery  of  one  of  the  rana's  officers,  who  tants  are  such  as  they  were  described  by  Magel- 
fonned  the  plan  of  admission  of  a  party  of  Scin-  Ian ;  of  short  stature,  rather  ugly,  black,  and  in 
dia*s  troops :  these  were  immediately  supported  general  dirty,  though  much  in  the  water.  The 
by  another  party,  who  attacked  an  opposite  women  are  handsome,  well  made,  and  of  a  red- 
quarter,  and  got  admission  also.  It  was  retaken  dish  color.  Both  sexes  have  long  hair.  They 
by  the  British  in  1805,  but  afterwards  ceded  to  have  become  gentle,  honest,  and  hospitable.  The 
the  Mahrattas.  Long.  78®  26^  £.,  lat.  26°  14'  N.  men  drink  freely  of  the  wine  of  the  cocoa-nut. 
GUAM,  or  GuAHAN,  the  largest  of  the  La-  They  are  fond  of  music,  dancing,  and  cock- 
drone  Islands.    It  is  about  120  miles  in  circum-  fighting. 

ference ;  and  has  a  town  built  in  the  European        GUAMA,  a  large  river  of  the  province  of 
style,  with  a  regular  fort  and  church.    The  air  Para,  Brasil,  which  enters  an  arm  ot  the  Ama- 
is  excellent,  the  water  good,  and  the  garden  stuiTs  zons  at  the  town  of  Para.    There  is  a  river  of 
and  fruits,  the  flocks  of  buffaloes,  goats,  hogs,  the  same  name  to  the  north  of  Lima. 
and  all  kinds  of  poultry  innumerable.    When       GUAMACHUCO,  a  province  of  Peru,  bound- 
first  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521,  with  the  ed  east  by  the  province  of  Caxamarquilla,  north- 
other  eight  principal  islands  that  lie  north  of  it,  east  by  that  of  Chochapoyas,  nortli  b^  Caxa- 
they  were  all  crowded  with  inhabitants,  but  marca,  north-west  and  west  by  TruxiUo,  and 
afforded  no  refreshment  to  navigators,  except,  south  by  Conchucos.    It  is  thirty  leagues  long, 
fisQ,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  bread  fruit;  and  and  ten  wide,  and  for  the  most  part  cold ;  but  is 
even  these  could  not  be  procured  but  by  force,  fruitful  in  maize,  wheat,  barley,  &c.    Here  are 
amidst  the  showers  of  arrows  and  lances  of  the  also  all  sorts  of  cattle,  particularly  sheep,  from 
natives.    The   Spaniards  carried  thither  from  the  wool  of  which  clo^  is  manu&ctured.     Popu- 
America  the  first  stock  of  cattle,  fowls,  plants,  lation  11,000.  The  capital  is  of  the  same  name, 
seeds,  fruits,  and  garden  stuffs,  which  are  all       GUAMALIES,  or  Htjamalies,  a  province  of 
now  found  in  such  abundance.    See  Lad  rone.  Peru,  bounded  north  by  the  province  of  Pataz, 
Guam  alone  contained  at  this  time  upon  its  east  by  the  Andes,  south-east  by  the  province  of 
coasts  mote  than  20,000  people.     These  fierce  Guanuco,  south  by  that  of  Tarma,  south-west  by 
islanders,  after  having  long  defended,  by  cruel  Caxatambo,  and  north-west  by  Conchucos.    It  is 
wars,  the  right  of  living  like  wild  beasts,  being  an  extensive  valley  about  250  miles  long  from  north 
at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Spanish  arms,  took  to  south,  and  from  forty  to  ninety  broad,  through 
the  resolution  of  administering  potions  to  their  which  runs  the  Amazon,  rising  about  eighteen 
women  to  procure  abortions.    This  desperate  miles  beyond  its  southern  boundary.     Towards 
resolution  was  persisted  in  with  so  much  obsti-  the  south  the  temperature  is  cold ;  but  to  the 
nacy  in  the  nme  Ladrone  islands,  that  their  north  the  heat  i^'  intense.      Several  mines  of 
population,  which  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  quicksilver  have  been  discovered  in  this  province. 
consisted  of  more  than  60,000  souls,  did  not       GUAMANGA,  or  HuAMANGA,aprovinceand 
lately  exceed  900.    About  fifty  years  ago  the  town  of  Pern,  bounded   north  and  north-east 
remains  of  the  original  natives  were  collected  by  the  province  of  Guanta,  south   by  that  of 
and  established  in  the  island  of  Guam.    The  Vilcas  Huaman,  and  west  by  that  of  Castro- 
principal  town  and  settlement,  Agana,  is  situated  Vireina.    It  is  high,  and  of  cold  temperature ; 
about  twelve  miles  north-east  of  the  landing  yet  it  abounds  in  pasture   and  wheal.    There 
place,  on  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  some  hills,  in  are  also  some  rich  silver  mines,  which  are,  how- 
a  beantifiil  well-walered  country.     There  are  ever,  overflowed.     The  town  was  founded  by 
smaller  settlements  of  Indians  round  the  island,  Pizarro  in  an  extensive    and    beautiful  plain^ 
on  the  shore.    The  centre  is  uncleared.    The  watered  by  a  river  rising  in  the  mountains.    Its 
trees  are  fit  for  building  houses  and  boats,  and  the  buildings  are  all  of  stone,  and  have  gardens  and 
Ibrests  very  thick.  •  Among  the  indigenous  trees,  orchards  annexed..  The  public  places  and  squares 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  cocoa-nut  and  bread-  are  magnificent,  amd  the  entrances  are  adorned 
fruit.     The  woods  also  abound  with  guavas,  with  rows  of  trees.    There  is  a  university  and  a 
bananas,  plantains,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  the  seminary  enjoying  a  good  revenue.    Besides  its 
small  dwarf  thoray  china  orange  with  red  fhiit,  present  name,  it  has  also  the  name  of  San  Juaa 
and  caper  bush.    As  many  of  these  trees  are  de  la  Victoria,  in  memory  of  the  retreat  of 
constantly  in  flower,  they  perfume  the  air  with  Manco,  the  inca,  after  he  had  well  nigh  conquered 
the  most  agreeable  smells, . and  delight  the  eye  the  Spaniards;  also  that  of  San  Juan  de  la 
the  richest  colon.    The  rivers  of  Guam,  Fronteia;  bat  its  most  common  name  is  Ona- 
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manga :  188  miles  south-east  of  Lima,  and  176  When  exposed  to  the  fiie,  the.brownisb-jrellow 

north-west  from  Cuzco.  color  of  the  guano  is  conrerted  into  blsick  ^  it 

GUANARE,  a  town  of  the  Caraccas,  in  the  gives  out  white  fumes,  and  the  smell  of  empy- 

province  of  Varinas,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  reumatic  ammonia.    Water  dissolves  part  of   it, 

same  name.    The  streets  are  straight  and  wide,  becomes  thereby  of  a  reddish  color,  and  acquires 

and  the  houses  neat.    There  is  an  hospital,  with  an  acid  taste.    Potassa  dissolves  much  more  of 

a  moderate  revenue,  and  a  large  handsome  parish  it  than  water ;  the  solution  is  of  a  deep  brown 

church.     It  owes  a  part  of  its  splendor  to  pos-  color,  and  is  produced  under  an  abundant  de- 

sessing  an  image  of  our  lady  of  Comorato,  to  velopment  of  ammonia.    The  result  of  the  che- 

whose  shrine  numerous  pilgrimages  are  made,  micad  analysis  made  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin 

Guanare  has,  towards  the  west,  the  most  fertile  is,  that  the  principal  constituent  part  is  coocreie 

lands,  possessing  immense  herds  of  oxen  and  uric  acid. 

mules.  They  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  raising  Klaproth  obtained  nearly  the  same  results  as 

tobacco   of  a  very  good  quality.     Population  the  French  chemists ;  his  experiments  prove  that 

12,300:   193  miles  S.S.  W.  of  Caraccas,  and  the  essential  component  pans  of  the  guano,  ex* 

sixty-four  miles  south-east  of  Truxillo.    Long,  elusive  of  the  admixed  sand,  are  ammoniacal 

66°  55'  15'  W.,  lat.  8°  14'  N.    The  river  runs  uric  acid,  phosphate  of  lime,  oxalate  of  lime, 

into  the  Apure.  and   a  residuum  of  animal   colla,  or    similar 

GUANAXUATO,  one  of  the  intendancies  of  animal  inflammable  component  part    The  oxalic 

llexico,  wholly  situated  on  the  ridge  of  the  acid,  however,  Klaproth  supposes  not  to  be  an 

Cordillera  of  Anahuac.     Its  capital,  founded  in  original  constituent  part  of  the  guano,  but  the 

1554,  is  of  the  same  name,  and  stands  6836  feet  product  of  a  long  continued  action  of  the  at- 

above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  ports  and  mospheric  oxygen  of  the  uric  acid ;  an  opinion 

mines  of  the  neighbourhood  contain  70,000  in-  founded  on  his  own  experience  respecting  the 

habitants.    The  length  of  the  intendancy,  from  easy  conversion  of  uric  into  oxalic  acid,  by  the 

the  lake   of  Chapala  to  the  north-east  of  San  application  of  nitric  and  oxygenated  muriatic 

Felipe,  is  fifty-two  leagues ;  and  its  breadth  from  acid.    The  proportion  of  the  constituent  parts 

the  Villa  de  Leon  to  Celaya  thirty-one  leagues,  is  as  follows  : — ammoniacal  uric  acid  16  ;  pho»- 

The  most  elevated  point  of  this  mountainous  phate  of  lime  10;  oxalate  of  lime  12*75;  silica  4; 

country  was  found,  by  Humboldt,  to  be  9235  muriate   of  soda  0*50 ;   sandy  admixture  28 ; 

fWet  above  the  level  of  ihe  sea.    The  cultivation  water,  inflammable  animal  remains,  and  loss, 

of  this  fine  province  is  almost  wholly  to  be  28'75. 

ascribed  to  the  Europeans,  who  arrived  there  in  GUANTA,  a  province  of  Peru,  bounded 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  mines  are  very  pro-  north  and  north-west  by  the  province  of  Xauxa, 
ductive.  From  1796  to  1803  thev  yielded  north-east  and  east  by  the  Andes,  south  and 
nearly  40,000,000  of  dollars,  or  £5,000,000  south-west  by  the  provinces  of  Ai^^anaes,  Gna- 
sterling  annually.  Humboldt  estimates  the  sur-  manga,  and  Castro  Vireyna ;  on  the  south- east 
fece  of  tliis  province  at  911  square  leagues,  and  it  touches  upon  the  province  of  Andubnailas 
the  population  at  517,300  persons.  and  Vilcas-huaman.  it  extends  in  length  satj 
GUANCABELICA,  or  Guancavelica,  a  leagues  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  b 
town  of  Peru,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  An-  forty  leagues  broad ;  consisting  chiefly  of  high 
garaez.  It  is  situated  in  a  broken  glen,  formed  lands  and  hot  valleys,  which  yield  -fruits  of  all 
by  the  Andes,  and  is  so  elevated,  that  the  tem-  kinds,  sugar,  and  cocoa.  Population  10,000. 
perature  is  extremely  cold,  and  the  weather  Its  capit^  is  of  the  same  name.  The  gold, 
always  changing.  The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  silver,  copper,  and  lead  mines,  which  abound  in 
are  rich  in  gold  and  silver  ores.  But  it  is  chiefly  this  country,  are  neglected,  the  pits  not  being 
remarkable  for  a  mine  of  quicksilver.  This  sunk  to  a  sufficient  depth.  Some  of  the  ores 
mine  yielded  an  immense  produce;  but,  not  yield  from  nine  to  ten  marks,  and  others  twenty- 
being  worked  in  a  proper  and  regular  manner,  two  marks  of  silver  of  eight  ounces  in  everj 
the  pit  fell  in ;  and  they  are  compelled  now  to  50  cwt.  Fifty-three  miles  west  from  Gia- 
dig  in  places  less  abundant  in  ore.  manga,  and  140  south-east  from  Lima.    Long. 

GUANO  is  a  yellowish-brown  eartny  substance  74"*  51'  W.,  lat.  12®  56'  S. 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  without  taste  and  of  a  smell  '  GUANUCO,  or  Huanuco,  a  town  and  pn- 
resembling  that  of  Castoreum.  This  substance,  vince  of  Peru,  bounded  north  and  east  by  the 
which  for  centuries  has  been  used  by  the  Peru-  desert,  south-east  and  south  by  the  province  of 
vians  as  a  manure,  is  the  production  of  some  Tarma,  and  west  by  the  south  part  of  the  pro- 
neighbouring  rocky  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  vince  of  Guamalies.  The  town  stands  in  the 
from  whence  large  quantities  are  annually  brought  royal  road  of  the  incas ;  and  every  where  are  to 
to  the  continent  of  America.  The  guano,  says  be  seen  the  ruins  of  some  of  their  superb  ediflcei. 
M.  Humboldt,  is  found  not  only  in  the  Chiche  Long.  75°  36'  W.,  lat  10<»  6'  S. 
Islands,  near  Piseo,  but  it  exists  also  on  the  GUAPORE,  a  large  river  of  Brasil,  which, 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  its  isles  situated  more  to  according  to  Mr.  Mawe,  has  its  rise  in  the  pro- 
the  south,  at  Ilo,  Iza,  and  Arica.  vince  of  Matto  Grosso,  in  lat.  14"  42'  S.  Sixty 
The  strata  in  which  the  guano  is  disposed  are  miles  north-east  of  Villa  Bella ;  and,  running 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  thickness,  and  they  are  north  360  miles,  flows  into  the  Arinos,  and  their 
worked  in  the  same  manner  as  the.  iron  ochre  conjunct  streams  form  the  great  river  Tapayos. 
mines.  It  is  an  excellent  manure  for  the  Indian  GUARANTEE,  n.  t.  )  Fr.  garant,  gora^- 
corn  or  maizi ;  but,  if  too  much  of  it  be  applied)  Guaranty,  n.  «.  \  tir.  A  power  who  uc- 
the  root  is  be  mt  and  destroyed  by  it.  dertakes  to  see  stipulations  performed. 
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Fr.  gardeTj  from 
our  word  ward, 
^the  to  being 
changed  by  the 
French  into  g; 
as     Galles    tor 


Qod,  the  great  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  man- 
kind, where  laws  cannot  secure  it,  may  think  it  the 
ooncem  of  his  providence.  South» 

A  prince  diatingnished  by  being  a  patron  of  Pro> 
testants,  and  guarantee  of  the  Westphalian  treaty. 

Add%a(m  on  the  War. 

An  oath  is  a  promise  made  to  6od«  and  God  is  oar 
superior,  superior  to  kings.  And  ho  is  also  the  gua- 
rantee and  avenger  of  all  breach  of  faith  and  injustice. 

Ledey, 

GUARAPICHE,  a  river  of  South  America, 
in  Cumana,  which  rises  in  the  eastern  declivity 
of  mount  Brigantin,  and  running  in  a  winding 
course  through  mountains  and  unknown  countries, 
enters  the  gulf  of  Paria,  between  the  point  of 
Paria  and  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  lat.  lO** 
8'  N.  It  receives  the  waters  of  numerous  and 
considerable  streams. 

GUARiy,  V.  a.j  V.  n.  &  n.  s.^  _  Ital.  guards  ; 

Guard' AGE,  n.  s. 

Guabd'er,  n.  s. 

Guard'ian,  yi.  s.  &  adj. 

Guard'ianship,  ft.  s. 

Guard'less,  adj, 

Guard'sbip,  n.  s. 
Wales.  See  Ward.  To  watch  over  and  pro- 
tect; to  defend;  to  preserve;  to  provide  against 
objections ;  to  adorn ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  caution. 
A  guard  is  a  limited  number  of  men  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  watch  by  way  of  prevention ;  a 
part  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword.  Guardage  is  a  state 
of  wardship.  Guardian  is  one  that  has  the  care 
of  an  orphan ;  a  repository  or  storehouse.  Guard- 
ship  is  a  king's  ship  to  guard  the  coast. 

The  guard  bare  them,  and  brought  them  back  into 
tbe  guard  chamber.  1  Kiug»  xiv.  28. 

Give  him  a  livery 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows. 

ShaJupeare, 
See  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley,  guarded  with  yellow.      Id, 
Where  is  Duncan's  body? 
—Carried  to  Colmeskill, 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors. 
And  guardian  of  their  bones.  Id, 

I  am  sorry  for  her,  as  I  have  just  cause,  being  her 
nncle  and  her  guardian. 

Id.  Mudk  Ado  Ahaui  Nothing, 
T  gave  you  all. 
Made  you  my  guaxdiam,  my  depositaries ; 
But  kept  a  reservation  to  be  followed 
With  such  a  number.  Id,  King  Lear, 

The  great  alteration  which  he  made  in  the  state 
ecclesiastical,  caused  him  to  stand  upon  his  guard  at 
liome.  Damei, 

And  since  love  ne'er  will  from  me  flee, 
A  mistress  moderately  fair. 
And  good  as  guardian  angels  are. 

Only  beloved,  and  loving  me  *.  Cowleg, 

They  missed  courts,  guardt,  a  gay  and  numerous 
train. 
Oar  judges,  like  our  laws,  were  rude  and  plain.  Id, 
Up  into  heaven,  from  paradise,  in  haste 
The'  angelick  guardt  ascended,  mute,  and  sad 
For  man.  3IUton9  Paradi$e  Loti, 

That  of  four  sees  dominion,  and  of  all  their  ^uordui^, 
t9<»  token  should  appear  but  a  poor  copper  farthing. 

BlarveU, 
Naked  the  graces  guarded  you  from  all 
J>angen  abroad,  and  now  your  thunder  shall. 

WdOer. 


So  on  the  guardkn  herd,  their  keeper  slain. 
Rashes  a  tyger  in  the  Libyan  plain.  /dL 

With  lifted  hands,  and  gazing  eyes. 
His  guardt  behold  him  soaring  through  the  skies. 

Drgdert* 
Your  power  you  never  use,  but  for  defence. 
To  guard  your  own  or  other's  innocence.  Id, 

Fixed  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow         « 
To  gaard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe.        Id, 
Now  he  stood  collected  and  prepared. 
For  malice  and  revenge  had  put  him  on  his  guard. 

Id.' 

My  charming  patroness  protects  me  unseen,  like  my 

guardian  angel ;  and  shuns  my  gratitude  lik^  a  fairy, 

who  is  bountiful  by  stealth,  and  conceals  the  giver 

when  she  bestows  the  gift.  Id. 

Temerity  puts  a  man  o£f  his  guard. 

L  Ettrattge, 
It  is  wisdom  to  keep  ourselves  upon  a  guard. 

Id. 
The  curate  stretched  hik  patent  for  the  cure  of 
souls,  to  a  kind  of  tutelary  guardianthip  over  goods 
and  chattels.  Id. 

He  must  be  trusted  to  his  own  conduct,  since  there 
cannot  always  be  a  guard  upon  him,  except  what  you 
put  into  his  own  mind  by  good  principles.        Locl^, 

Others  are  cooped  in  close  by  the  strict  guardt  of 
those  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  them  ignorant.  Id. 

One  would  take  care  to  guard  one's  self  against 
this  particular  imperfection,  because  it  is  that  which 
our  nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to.        Additon. 

The  port  of  Genoa  is  very  ill  guarded  against  the 
storms.  Id.  on  Italy, 

A  rich  land,  guardlett  and  undefended,  must  needf 
have  been  a  double  incitement.  South, 

Hocus,  with  two  other  of  the  guardiam,  thought 
it  their  duty  to  take  care  of  the  interest  of  the  three 
giris.  Arbuthmi^ 

Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage. 
The  promised  father  of  the  future  age.  Pope. 

Mean  while  Minerva,  in  her  guardian  care. 
Shoots  from  the  starry  vaults  through  fields  of  air. 

Id. 
They,  usurping  arbitrary  power,  had  their  guardt 
and  spies,  after  the  practice  of  tyrants.  Sunfl. 

Theseus  was  the  first  who  established  the  popular 
state  in  Athens,  assigning  to  himself  the  guardianthip 
of  the  laws,  and  chief  commands  in  war.  Id, 

How  blessed  am  I,  by  such  a  man  led ! 
Under  whose  wise  and  careful  guardth^ 
I  now  despise  fatigue  and  hardship.  M, 

To  guard  against  such  mistakes,  it  is  necessary  to 
acquaint  ourselves  a  little  with  words.  Wattt. 

Unless  corruption  first  deject  the  pride 
And  guardian  vigour  of  the  freebom  soul, 
AU  crude  attempts  of  violence  are  in  vain. 

Thornton, 
Man's  caution  often  into  danger  turns. 
And  his  guard  falling  crushes  him  to  death. 

Young't  Nighi  Thoughlt. 

If,  ye  powers  divine ! 
Ye  mark  the  movements  of  this  nether  world. 
And  bring  them  to  account,  crush,  crush  those  vipers. 
Who,  singled  out  by  a  community 
To  guard  their  rights,  shall  for  a  gnash  of  air 
Or  paltry  office  sell  'em  to  the  foe. 

JftOsr'f  Mahomei. 
The  lost  in  all  things  differing  from  the  other. 

Fall  from  an  hill,  and  close  together  go. 
Embracing  as  they  run ;  each  with  his  brother 
Guarded  with  double  trenches  sure  they  flow. 

FUtcker't  Purpie  lOami, 
The  guardt  mechXnicaUy  fcimed  in  ranks. 
Playing  at  beat  of  drum  thei   martial  pranks. 
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Shoulderiag  and  itaading  at  if  ttawtk  to  itoiM,         moants  in  g^airison  at  diflerent  houn,  aocoidiiv 

Wlule  eoodaMendiBg  m^mj  looks  on.    Camptr.      to  the  pleasure  of  the  governor. 

A  gordly  linecare  no  doabt!  bat  made  Piquet  Guard,  a  number  of  bone  and  foot, 

Mom  tmf  by  tho  abtenoe  of  all  man  always  in  readine»  in  cast  of  an  alarm :  the 

Xseept  hifl  m^eaty,  who  with  har  aid,  horses  are  generally  saddled,  and   the    riden 

And  ^wmb,  and  bolts,  and  now  ud  than  booted.    The  foot  draw  up  at  the  head  of  the 

A  ahght  example,  jnat  to  ei^  a  shade  battalion,  frequently  at  the  l^ng  of  the  tat^ ; 

Along  the  re.^,  contrived  to  keep  hi.  dan  ^^^  afteiwaA  retam  to  their  t^ts,  whenTthW 

Of  beaaues,  cool  as  an  luliaik  conTsnt,  v  ..    .• ,       ^y-*-  •vimcu  •««»•,  ^ucc^uiigr 

Where  all  the  passions  have  alas  bat  oM  vent.  hold  themselves  in  readuMSS  to  much.    This 

BMnm,      fi»^^''^  K  to  resist  in  case  of  an  attack,  until  the 
Secore  in  gwarM  coldness,  he  had  ndxed  ^'^  fS^  ready. 

Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind,  Qwirter  GuAKD  is  a  small  guard  commanded 

And  deemed  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  fixed  ^J  a  subaltern  officer,  posted  in  the  front  of 

And  sheathed  with  an  invulnerable  mind,  each  battalion,  222  feet  oefore  the  front  of  the 

That  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurked  behind.  regiment 

Bgnm.  CMUe  Hmnid.  Rear  Guabd,  that  part  of  the  army  iHiich 

Guard,  in  the  military  art,  is  a  duty  performed  brings  up  the  rear  on  a  march,  generally  conh 
by  a  body  of  men,  to  secure  an  army  or  place  JB?*^  of  all  the  old  grand  guanls  of  the  camp, 
from  being  surprised  by  an  enemy.  In  garrison  The  rear-guard  of  a  par^  is  often  eight  or  ten 
the  guards  are  relieved  every  day :  hence  every  horse,  about  500  paces  behind.  Hence  tfie  ad- 
soldier  mounts  niard  once  every  day  in  time  of  vance-guard,  going  out  upon  a  party,  form  the 
peace,  and  much  oftener  in  time  of  war.  See  rear-guard  in  their  retreat  Rear-guard  is  also  a 
Honors.  corporal's  guard  placed  in  the  rear  of  a  regiment, 

Guard,  Advanced,  or  van-guard.    See  Ad-    ^o  ieep  good  order. 
VANCE-GUARD.  ^  Standard  Guard,  a  small  ffuard  under  a  cor- 

Artiliery  Guard  is  a  detachment  from  the  poral,  out  of  each  regiment  of  horse,  who  mount 
army  to  secure  the  artillery  when  in  the  field,  on  foot  in  the  front  of  each  regiment,  at  the  dis- 
Their  corps  de  garde  is  in  the  front  of  the  park  tance  oC twenty  feet  from  the  streets,  opposite  the 
of  artillery,  and  their  sentries  are  dispersed  round    main  street. 

the  same.    This  is  generally  a  forty-eight  hours        Trench  Guard  only  mounts  in  the  time  of  a 

guard;  and  upon  a  march  this  guard  marches  siege,  and  sometimes  consists  of  three,  four,  or  sis 

in  the  front  and  rear  of  artillery,  and  must  be  sure  battalions,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 

to  leave  notliing  behind.     If  a  gun  or  waggon  siege.    This  guard  must  oppose  the  besieged 

breaks  down,  the  officer  that  commands  the  guard  when  they  sally  out,  protect  the  workmen,  &c. 
is  to  leave  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  assist        Guards  also  imply  the  troops  kept  to  guard 

the  gunners  and  matrosses  in  raising  it  'he  king's  person,and  consist  both  of  horse  andiboL 
Artillery  quarter  Guard  is  frequently  a  non-        Foot  Guards  are  regiments  of  foot  appointed 

commissioned  officer's  guard  from  the  royal  regi-  ^r  the  guard  of  his  majesty  and  his   palace, 

raent  of  artillery,  whose  corps  de  garde  is  always  There  are  three  regiments  of  them,  numerically 

in  the  front  of  their  encampment.  titled.    They  were  raised  in  1660 ;  and  the  con- 

Baggage  Guard  is  always  an  officer's  guard,  mand  of  the  fiist  given  to  colonel  Russel,  that  of 

who  has  the  care  of  the  baggage  on  a  march.  The  the  second  to  general  Monk,  and  the  third  to  the 

waggons  should  be  numbered  by  companies,  ^^1  of  Linlithgow.    The  second  b  always  csUed 

and  follow  one  another  regularly ;  vigilance  and  the  Coldstream,  from  a  place  named  Coldstream, 

attention  in  the  passage  of  hollow  wap,  woods,  a  small  market  town  in  Berwickshire,  where  the 

and  thickets,  must  be  strictly  observed  by  this  °>€n  were  first  raised.    This  regiment  in  point  of 

guard.  •  standing  is  older  than  the  first,  luiving  been  raised 

Forage  Guard,  a  detachment  sent  out  to  se-  sooner,  and  commanded  by  general  Monk,  horn 

cure  the  foragers,  and  who  are  posted  at  all  whom  it  originally  was  call^  Monk's  regimeci 

places,  where  either  the  enemy's  party  may  come  or  corps ;  and  in  compliment  to  whom  it  was 

to  disturb  the  foragers,  or  where  tliey  may  spr^ul  made  one  of  the  three  royal  regiments  by  Chario 

too  near  the  enemy,  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  II* 

being  taken.    It  consists  both  of  home  and  foot,        Hone^grenadier  Guards  were  divided  into 

who  must  remain  on  their  posts  till  the  foragers  two  troops,  called  the  first  and  second  troops  of 

are  all  come  off  the  ground.  horse-grenadier  guards.     Tlie  first  troop  was 

Grand  Guard,  three   or  four  squadrons  of  raised  in  the  year  1693,  and  the  conmnnd  given 

horse,  commanded  by  a  field  officer,  posted  at  to  lieutenant-general  Cholroondeley :  the  second 

about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  tne  camp,  in  1702  and  the  command  given  to  lord  Forbes, 

on  the  right  and  left  wings,  towards  the  enemy.  This  corps  was  reduced  in  1788,  and  the  officen, 

for  the  better  security  of  the  camp.  &c.,  were  allowed  to  retire  upon  full  pay. 

Main  Guard  is  that   from  which  all  other        Hor$e    Guards,  in   Britain,    are  gentlemen 

guards  are  detached.    Those  who  are  moimting  chosen  for  their  bravery,  to  be  entrusted  with  the 

guard  assemble   at  their    respective    captain's  K^^s^  of  the  king's  person;  and  were  formertj 

quarters,  and  march  from  thence  to  the  parade  divided  into  four  troops  named  numerically, 

in  good  order ;  where,  afler  the  whole  guard  is  But  the  four  troops  are  now  turned  into  two 

drawn  up,  the  small  guards  are  detached  to  their  regiments  of  life-guards.      Although  the  liie- 

respective  posts :  then  the  subalterns  throw  lots  guards  generally    do  duty   about  the    metro- 

for  their  guards,  who  are  all  under  the  command  polis,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  they  were 

of  the  captain  of  the  main  guard.    This  Quard  not    raised    for    that    specific    purpose    only 
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They  are  enlisted  for  general  service,  like  the  committed,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see.    He 

men  of  the  line  or  foot-guards,  and  no  stipulation  may  be  either  guardian  in  law,  or  jure  toBgi^ 

of  any  sort  is  made  with  them.  tratOs,  as  the  archbishop  is  of  any  diocese  wiudn 

With  respect  to  rank,  in  addition  to  what  has  his  province;  or  guardian  by  delegation,  as  be 

already  been  said  on  that  subject,  it  is  necessary  whom  the  archbi^op  or  vicar  general  doth  for 

to  state,  that  the  majors  in  the  life-guards  rank  as  the  time  depute. 

lieutenant-colonelsy  and,  b^  his  majesty's  order,        GUARDIARA,  a  river  of  Spain  which  rises 

they  can  only  exchange  with  lieutenant-colonels,  in  New  Castile,  runs  through  tne  provinces  of 

The  lieutenant-colonels  rank  as  full  colonels,  and  La  Mancha  and  Estremadura ;  then  enters  Por- 

cannot  exchange  with  any  one  under  that  rank,  tugal  a  few  miles  west  of  Badajoz,  and,  after 

For  the  like  reason  that  rank  would  not  be  ob-  running  through  the  province  of  Alentejo,  falls 

tained  by  an  exchange;  a  major  of  the  life-guards  into  the  Atlantic  between  Ayamonte  and  Castro- 

cannot  exchange  with  a  major  in  the  line,  nor  a  marin. 

lieutenant-colonel  with  one  of  the  same  rank.        A  Guard-Ship  is  a  vessel  of  war  appointed 

This  corps  distingqished  itself  at  the  memorable  to  superintend  the  marine  in  a  harbour  or  river, 

battle  of  Waterloo  in  1B15.  They  are  now  made  and  to  see  that  the  ships  which  are  not  commis- 

cuirasiiers.  sioned  have  their  proper  watchward  kept  duly, 

Yeonien  of  the  Guard  were  first  raised  by  by  sending  her  guard-boats  around  them  every 

Henry  VII.  in  1485.    They  were  a  kind  of  pom-  night.    She  is  also  to  receive  seamen  who  are 

pous  foot-guards  to  the  king's  person ;  ana  are  impressed  in  tfie  time  of  war. 
generally  called  the  Beef-Eaters.    They  were        UUAREA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 

anciently  250  men  of  the  first  rank  under  gentry ;  gynia  order,  and  octandria  class  of  plants :  cal. 

and  of  larger  stature  than  ordinary,  each  being  quadrifid :  the  petals  four;  the  nectarium  cylin- 

required  to  be  six  feet  high.     At  present  there  dric,  having  the  anthers  in  its  mouth :  caps. 

are  but  100  in  constant  duty,  and  seventy  more  quadrilocularandquadrivalvular:  seeds  solitary^ 

not  on  duty;  and  when  any  one  of  the  100  dies  Species  one  only,  a  West  Indian  tree  with  » 

his  place  is  supplied  out  of  the  seventy.    They  strong  musky  odor. 

go  dressed  after  the  manner  of  king  Henry        GUARINI  (Guarino),  a  native  of  Verona,  de- 

Vlll.'s  time.    Their  first  commander  or  captain  scended  of  an  illustrious  &mily,  celebrated  as 

was  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  their  pay  is  2s.  6d.  having  been  the  first  who  taught  Greek  after  the 

per  day.  restoration  of  letters.    He  had  acquired  their 

The  Scott  Guards,  a  celebrated  band,  which  language  at  Constantinople.    He  died  in  1460. 
once  formed  the  first  company  of  the  ancient        Guarini  (John  Baptist),  a  celebrated  Italian 

gardes  du  corps  of  France.  poet,  grandson  to  the  preceding,  bom  at  Ferrara, 

Gc7ARD,  in  fencing  and  the  broad  sword  exer-  in  1537.    He  was  secretary  to  Alphonso  duke  of 

cise.     See  Fencing  and  Sword  Exercise.  Ferrara,  who  entrusted  him  with  several  import- 

GuARiHBOAT,  a  boat  appointed  to  row  the  ant  commissions.    After  the  death  of  that  prince 

rounds  amongst  the  ships  of  war  which  are  laid  he  was  successively  secretary  to  Vincent   de 

up  in  any  harbour,  &c.,  to  observe  that  their  Gonzaga,  to  Ferdinand  de  Medicis,  grand  duke 

officers  keep  a  good  looking-out,  calling  to  the  of  Tuscany,  and  to  Francis  Maria  de  Feltri  duke 

guard-boat  as  she  passes,  and  not  suffering  her  of  Urbino.    He  was  well  acquainted  vrith  polite 

crew  to  come  on  board  without  having  previ-  literature ;  and   acquired  lasting  reputation  by 

ously  communicated  the  watch-word  of  the  night,  his  Italian  poems,  especially  by  his  rastor  Fido, 

GuARniAN,  in  law,  signifies  one  who  has  the  the  most  admired  of  all  his  works,  and  of  which 

custody  and  education  of  such  persons  as  have  there  have  been,  at  different  times,  almost  innu- 

not  sufficient  discretion  to  take  care  of  themselves  merable  editions  and  translations.    He  died  in 

and  their  own  affairs,  as  children  and  ideots.  the  year  1012. 

The  guardian's  business  is  to  take  the  profits  of  GUATIMALA,  the  largest  of  the  five  states 
the  minor's  lands  to  his  use,  and  to  account  for  of  central  America.  It  extended  on  the  narrow 
the  same ;  to  sell  all  moveables  within  a  reason-  part  of  the  continent  of  America,  from  the  pro- 
able  time,  and  to  convert  them  into  land  or  vinces  of  Oaraca  and  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico, 
money,  unless  the  minor  is  near  of  age,  and  may  southward  to  Veragua,  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
want  such  things  himself;  and  to  pay  interest  for  and  includes  various  districts  but  little  known, 
the  money  in  his  hands,  that  might  have  been  so  According  to  another  division  of  this  country,  the 
placed  out;  in  which  case  it  will  be  presumed  following  are  the  provinces  ofwhich  it  is  composed, 
that  the  guardian  made  use  of  it  himself.  He  is  namely,.  Tab^co,  Chiapa,  Guatimala,  Yucatan, 
to  sustain  the  lands  of  the  heir,  without  making  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Vera  Paz.  Guati- 
destruction  of  any  thing  thereon,  and  to  keep  them  mala  is  extremely  fertile,  and  well  peopled,  and 
safely  for  him:  if  he  commits  waste  on  the  lands,  so  much  the  better  cultivated,  as  the  isoil,  con- 
it  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  guardianship ;  3  Edward  vulsed  with  volcanoes,  contains  almost  no  metal- 
I.  And  where  persons,  as  guardians,  hold  over  lie  mines.  Its  general  appearance  is  fertile  in 
any  land,  without  the  consent  of  the  person  the  extreme ;  and  it  produces  abundantly  com, 
who  is  next  entitled,  they  shall  be  adjudged  cochineal,  honey,  wax,  cotton,  the  sugar-cane, 
trespassers, and  shall  be  accountable:  6  Ann. cap.  indigo,  maize,  pimento,  and  chocolate.  The 
xviii.  farming  districts  produce  cattle  and  sheep.   The 

Guardian    of    the    Cinque    Ports.     See  whole  country  is  mountainous;  but  of  the  particu- 

Warden  and  Cinque  Ports.  lar  ridges  little  is  known.    On  the  western  shore. 

Guardian  or  THE  Spiritualities,    he   to  from  Oaxaca  and  Veragua,  the  country  is  dread- 

whom  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  any  diocese  is  fully  subject  to  the  most  tremendous  eaithquakeit 
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which  have  at  times  involved  whole  cities  in  the  (armen  to  send  their  cattle  to  the  Andes.  In 

ruins,  and  exterminated  complete  tribes.     No  the  rainy  season,  fevers,  dysenteries,  diarrhceas, the 

fewer  than  twenty  volcanoes  are  known  to  exist  black  vomit  or  yellow  fever,  and  other  disorders, 

here  which  are  in  constant  activity.  The  western  are  common,  and  carry  off  great  numbers  of 

coast  is  in  general,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  people.    At  this  period,  also,  snakes,  scorpions, 

America,  the  healthiest.    In  some  parts  the  tern-  vipers,  and  scolopendras,  find  their  way  into  the 

pei-ature  is  exceedingly  hot  and  moist.    The  rains  houses,  and  are  sometimes  even  found  in  the 

last  from  April  to  September,   when  violent  beds.    The  boba,  a  serpent  of  immense  size,  is 

storms  are  frequent.  also  common.    These,  with  swarms  of  musqpi- 

GuATiMALA  Proper,  a  province  of  the  above  toes,  and  other  venomous  insects,    render  the 

government,  extends  about  130  leagues  along  towns  very  unpleasant  during  this  season;  and 

the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  in  some  alligators,  of  an  enormous  size,  cause  the  rivers 

places  from  thirty  to  forty  in  breadth.    It  is  and  flooded  places  to  be  very  dangerous.    The 

bounded   on  the  north-east  by  Vera  Paz  and  inundations  spread  to  such  an  extent,  in  some 

Chiapa,  on  the  east  by  Honduras,  on  the  south-  parts,  that  Babahoyo,  one  of  the  departments,  is 

west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  south-east  by  converted  into  a  large  lake,  and  the  villagers, 

Nicaragua,  and  on  the  north  and  west  by  Oaxaca.  which  are  always  on  heights,  can  be  approached 

The  country  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  only  with  boats.    These  floods  add,  however, 

and  covered  with  forests  of  fine  wood.    The  very  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  country,  as  the 

valleys  are  fertile,  and  produce  the  most  delicate  cacao  plantations  and  meadows  thrive  exceedingly 

fruits,    k  also  abounds  in  corn,  cattle,  indigo,  when  the  water  subsides.     In  the  summer,  iht 

and  cochineal.  heat  being    moderated    by  the  sea  and  land 

GuATiMALA,  Santiago  de,  the  capital  of  the  breezes,  the  number  and  activity  of  all  thee 

above  province,  was  founded  in  1524.     At  first  creatures  is  much  decreased ;  and  this  season, 

it  was  founded  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  at  which  is  the  coldest,  renovates  the  inhabitants, 

whose  summit  was  a  volcano,  in  a  valley  uf  three  who  have  been  rendered  listless  and  indolent  by 

miles  in  breadth,  and  was  then  called  St  Jago.  It  the  suffocating  heat  which  prevails  during  the 

contained  about  7000  families :  in  this  situation  rains. 

the  unfortunate  city  was,  in  the  year  1751,  over-  Guayaquil  grows  cacao,  tobacco,  wax,  coUon, 

whelmed  by  an  earthquake,  and  by  the  matter  timber  for  naval  and    architectural  purposes, 

from  the  volcano.    Another  and  a  more  tremen-  sugar,  maize,  and  plantains ;    and  rears  gieai 

dous  convulsion  again  destroyed  this  place  in  quantities  of  cattle.     The  quantity  of  cacao 

1775,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  being  gathered  annually  in  Guayaquil,  for  exportation 

buried  in  the  ruins.    The  city  was  af^n  rebuilt  and  home  consumption,  amounts  to  50,000  loads, 

on  the  spot  where  it  now  stanos,  which  is  twenty-  at  £81  the  load.    The  rivers  furnish  fish  in  great 

five  miles  to  the  south  of  the  old  town.    It  is  a  plenty,  but  the  city  is  scantily  supolied,  owing 

magnificent  place.    Population  19,000.  to  the  putridity  which  so  soon  takes  place  in 

GUAVA,  m  botany.    See  Psidium.  transporting  fresh  fish.    The  coasts  abomnd  with 

GUAYAQUIL,  is  the  largest  and  most  import-  lobsters,  oysters,  and  most  kinds  of  salt-water 

ant  district  of  Quito,  Colombia:    it  begins  at  fish.    All  the  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Guayaquil 

Cape  Passado,  21'  S.  of  the  equinoctial  line,  and,  abound  with  large  alligators,  some  of  which  are 

stretching  south,  includes  the  island  of  Puna;  five  yards,  in  length.  They  destroy  vast  quantities 

being  terminated  by  Piura  in  Peru,  and  mostly  of  the  fish,  and  are  usually  seen  basking  on  the 

a  continued  plain.    The  river  Guayaquil  is  not  marshy  shores,  or  employed  in  catching  their 

only  the  largest  But  the  most  important  of  all  the  food :  they  feed  also  on  flies,  musquitoes,  fcc^ 

streams  in  the  jurisdiction.   It  rises  in  the  Andes,  which  they  catch  b^  keeping  their  huge  months 

and,  pursuing  a  serpentine  course,  flows  into  the  open  until  filled  with  these  insects,  which  soon 

Pacific  in  the  Bay  of  Puna.  The  torrents,  which  happens  in  a  country  where  the  air  swarms  with 

flow  in  all  directions  from  the  mountains,  con*  them.    Calves  and  colts  in  the  meadows,  as  well 

tribute  to  swell  this  river,  and  it  inundates  the  as  dogs  and  other  small  animals,  often  hX\  a  prey 

country  to  a  great  extent.    Its  mouth  is  about  to  these  amphibious  creatures,  who  approach  the 

three  miles  wide  at  Isla  Verde ;  and  at  Guaya-  pastures  in  which  they  feed  in  the  night,  and 

qui!  still  broader.    The  distance  on  it  from  this  carry  them  off.    Many  of  the  small  rivers  on  the 

city  to  the  custom-house  of  Babahoyo  is  twenty-  coasts  of  Spanish  America  are  said  to  contract  a 

four  leagues  and  a  half,  and  it  is  navigable  four  musky  smell  and  taste,  firom  the  vast  mimbecs  of 

leagues  further.    The  tides  reach  as  far  as  the  alligators  with  which  they  abound ;  and  it  is 

custom-house  in  summer,  but  in  winter  the  cur-  even  asserted  that  seamen  are  aware  of  the  pre- 

rent  is  so  strong,  that  the  tides  are  often  imper-  sence  of  these  animals,  by  the  peculiar  wkitc 

ceptible.    Tlie  mouth  of  the  river  is  so  ftiU  of  color  of  the  water  which  they  firequent,  hot, 

shifting  sands,  that  the  passage  of  large  vessels  is  nevertheless,  do  not  refiain  from  supplying  their 

rendered  very  dangerous.  Its  banks  are  decorated  ships  with  that  article  from  such  streams,  as  it 

with  country-seats,  and  cottages  inhabited  by  has  never  been  discovered  that  the  change  in  taste, 

fishermen.     The  other  large  rivers  are  those  smell,  and  color,  imparts  any  noxtoosL  quadity  lo 

called  Yaguacbe,  Baba,  and  Daule,  along  the  the  fluid. 

banks  of  which  most  of  the  Indians  have  formed  Guayaquil  exports  the  produce  of  its  depart- 

their  habitations.  ments  to  Peru,  Panama,  and  Quito,  receivmg 

During  the  winter  months  this  district  is  in-  European  goods  from  Tierra  Firme ;  fiom  New 

lested  by  insects  and  vermin,  and  is  subject  to  Spain  and  Guatimala,  naphtha,  tar,  cordage,  and 

dreadful  storms  and  inundations,  which  oblige  indigo.     In  the  annual  domestic  and  forei^ 
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trade  of  Guayaquil,  the  exportations,  of  which  But  fish  not  with  this  melancholy  bait, 

the  principal  article  is  cacao,  are  valued  in  good  For  this  fool's  gmdg0om,  this  opinion, 

seasons  at  £119,170,  whilst  die  importations  in  a  Bkaktpearg, 

like  period  arise  to  £260,000  sterling.  T^»  *»•  did  to  dnw  yon  in,  lika  so  many  gttdgeomt, 

GuayaquU  is  divided  into  seven  departments,     ^  •»»"ow  his  faU«  argamanu.  Swifi. 

Puerto  Viejo,  Punta  de  Santa  Elena,  the  island        Tl*  trae*  no  twbois  dignify  my  boards ; 
of  Puna,  Yaguacbe,  Babahoyo,  Baba,  and  Daule.     ®"^  ^«^y««#  iloundors,  what  my  ThamM  affords. 
The  capital  of  the  whole  district  is  Guayaquil,  ^9P^ 

a  city  of  considerable  importance  at  the  bottom  Gudgeon,  inichthylogy,  a  species  of  cyprinus. 
of  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil,  and  at  the  mouth  of  See  Cyprinus.  These  fish,  though  small,  are 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  2*  12'  S.  lat.,  of  a  pleasant  taste,  very  little  inferior  to  smelt, 
and  79°  6'  W.  long.  In  1693* great  additions  They  spawn  twice  in  summer;  and  their  feed- 
were  made  to  it,  on  the  other  side  of  a  branch  of  ing  is  much  like  the  barbels  in  streams  and  on 
the  river,  which  now  divides  the  city  into  two  gravel,  slighting  all  kinds  of  flies :  but  they  are 
parts,  known  by  the  names  of  the  New  and  Old  easily  taken  with  a  small  red  worm,  fishing  near 
towns,  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  long  the  ground ;  and,  being  a  leather-mouthed  fish, 
bridge.  The  houses  are  constructed  mostly  of  ^ill  not  easily  get  ofi"  the  hook  when  struck, 
wood  or  whitened  earth.  It  has  suffered  re-  Tbey  may  be  fished  for  with  float,  the  hook 
peatedly  by  conflagration,  and  was  reduced  to  lying  on  the  ground ;  or  by  hand,  with  a  run- 
ashes  in  1764;  since  which  the  government  have  ning  line  on  the  ground,  without  cork  or  float 
forbid  the  inhabitants  to  thatch  Uieir  houses  with  But,  although  the  small  red  worm  is  the  best  bait 
straw.  The  streets  of  the  New  Town  are  straight,  for  these  fish,  yet  wasps,  gentles,  and  cadbaitsdo 
wide,  and  well  paved.  Arcades  run  along  before  ^eiy  well.  They  may  also  be  fished  for  with 
all  the  houses,  so  that  the  people  can  wadk  pro-  two  or  three  hooks  at  once,  and  afford  pleasant 
tected  from  the  rain  and  sun.  It  is  now  one  of  sport,  where  they  rise  any  thing  large.  When 
the  handsomest  towns  of  South  America.  It  has  angling  for  them,  stir  up  the  sand  or  gravel  with 
a  handsome  church,  college,  convents,  and  an  &  long  pole ;  this  will  make  them  gather  &ster 
hospital.  There  is  also  a  treasury  and  revenue  to  that  place,  and  bite  &ster  and  more  eagerly, 
office,  for  the  receipt  of  the  Indian  capitation  GUELDERLAND,  a  province  of  the  Nether- 
taz,  the  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  and  other  Umds,  bounded  on  its  respective  frontier  lines  by 
taxes.  The  number  of  inhabitanU  is  10,000.  Oveiyssel,  Westphalia,  North  Brabant,  Holland, 
The  women  are  proverbially  handsome,  which  ^d  Utrecht.  Its  extent  b  about  2020  square 
causes  many  Europeans  to  marry  and  settle  here,    miles ;  its  population  243,000.    The  sur&ce  is 

Guayaquil  was  named  a  royal  dock-yard  in  level,  but  not  so  flat  as  part  of  the  Netheriands. 
1767,  and  the  abundance  of  excellent  timber  1^®  soil  is  in  some  parts  heavy  and  turfy,  in 
produced  in  its  neighbourhood  renders  it  very  others  light,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  very  fertile. 
fit  for  this  Durpose.  The  balsam  tree,  and  several  The  province  is  watered  by  the  Rhine,  the  Waal, 
others,  yield  excellent  knees,  and  are  celebrated  the  Yssel,  the  Leek,  and  the  Maese,  and  several 
for  resisting  worms  and  rot.  Notwithstanding  l^^g^e  canals.  The  principal  productions  are 
these  advantages,  the  building  of  vessels  is  neg-  buck-wheat,  potatoes,  fruit,  tobacco,  and  hops ; 
lected,  and  the  river  and  coasting  trade  is  carried  'Hie  pasturage  is  very  good.  The  inhabitants 
on  in  balsas,  which  receive  the  cargoes  of  the  ^'e  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  but  also  in 
vessels  arriving  fiom  Europe,  Lima,  or  Panama,  manufactures ;  linen  being  made  in  this  province. 
These  balsas  or  rafls  are  peculiar  to  the  coast  of  <dso  paper  and  leather.  Guelderland  is  the  seat 
the  provinces  of  Cundinamarca.  They  are  made  of  many  old  Dutch  fiunilies,  who  are  uncon- 
of  five,  seven,  or  nine  trunks  of  an  exceedingly    nected  with  trade. 

light  tree  called  balsa;  and  are  made  larger  or  The  chief  branch  of  commerce  is  the  transit  of 
smaller,  according  as  they  are  wanted  for  fishing,  Roods  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  of  Germany, 
for  the  coasting  trade,  or  for  the  rivers.  The  city  The  duties  are  nominally  only  3  per  cent,  id 
is  defended  by  three  forts ;  two  on  the  borders  valorem,  but  considerably  exceed  this  limit  on 
of  the  river,  and  the  other  inland.  wine  and  other  articles,  of  which  the  bulk  b 

GUBEN,  a  handsome  town  of  the  Prussian  large  in  proportion  to  the  value.  The  greater 
States  in  Lower  Lusatia,  seated  on  the  Neisse,  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants.  The 
and  seventy  miles  north-east  of  Dresden,  It  has  province  sends  six  members  to  the  state»-general, 
a  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  a  good  trade  in  flax  and  in  point  of  jurisdiction  is  under  the  high 
and  linen.    Inhabitants  about  6000.  court  at  the  Hi^e.    The  provincial  states  con- 

GUBERNATION,  n.  i.  Latin  gubematio.  sist  of  ninety  members.  Guelderland  is  divided 
Government ;  superintendency ;  superior  direc-  into  four  districts,  viz.  Amheim,  with  74,000 
tioD.  inhabitants ;  Nimeguen,  with  49,000 ;  Zutphen, 

Perhaps  then  it  liule  or  nothing  m  the  govern-  ^>*  79,000 ;  and  Thiel,  with  46,200.  These, 
ncnt  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  grace,  but  what  bowever,  do  not  comprise  the  whole  extent  of 
b  trmnsicted  by  the  man  Jesus,  inhabited  by  the  di-  the  ancient  duchy  of  Gueldres.  After  the  decla- 
vine  power  and  wisdom,  and  employed  as  a  medium  ration  of  independence,  made  by  the  maritime 
or  conscious  inscnunent  of  this  eaUnsive  pA^matiam.    provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  three  of  the  quar- 

Wmttt,      ters,  viz.   Nimeguen,  Zutphen,    and  Amheim 

GU'pGEON,  11.  f.  Fr.  goujcn,  A  small  fish  (constituting  Lower  Gueldres),  joined  the  league 
found  in  brooks  and  rivers,  easily  caught,  and  of  Utrecht  in  1579,  and  formed  the  Dutch  pro- 
therefore  made  a  proverbial  name  for  a  man  vince  of  Guelderland.  The  fourth  (of  Rure- 
easily  cheated ;  a  bait  or  allurement.  monde),  then  called  Upper  Gueldres,  remained 
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fubject  to  Spain  until  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  when  GUE'RDON,  n.i.    Fr.  guerdon,  eardom.    A 

it  was  made  over  to  the  king  of  Prussia.    Part  reward ;  a  recompense,  in  a  good  and  bad  sense, 

of  it  was  afterwards  ceded  bv  Prussia  to  the  A  word  now  no  longer  in  use. 

United  Pronnces,  and  the  whole  in  1795  to  Tb«  aixte  tluag  that  sbold  move  a  maa  ta  contri- 

France.     This  lasted  till  1814,  when  the  whole  tion  it  th«  hope  of  three  thiages, — that  is  to  eaj, 

once  more  changed  masters :  a  part  of  Upper  forgeveneese  of  tinne ;  and  the  yeft  of  gnce  for  to  do 

Gueldies  is  included  in  the  Prussian  piovinoe  of  ^•^  f  «<*  «^«  8><>»«  »^  ^^''•^  ^^  ^*»«^  C«*  *>**> 

the  Rhine ;  hut  the  greater  part  belongs  to  the  P«»**  »«  f»  hi*  good  dedet. 

Netherlands,  and  is  included  in  the  province  . ,  «^*«*^-  J^  Ptrwrnet  TaU. 

DOW  de8crib<>d                              ^           r  I  lo^e  m  well  u  ye ; 

j^wrt^-r  -r^-rCnn         ^~m                           «•                «  Asd  leiinr  hftve  served  hire  in  sbv  dMxe  t 

GVELVEBS,  or  Geldbbs,  a  small  town  of  ^^^  if  shTshoald  have  loved  for  Lgto^ag, 

the  PruMiaii  stetes,  in  the  goverment  of  Cleves :  jo  ae.  aloae^  had  be  the  gm^^m^. 

It  was  the  chief  town  of  Prussian  Guelderland,  /4.  AnemUe  0/  Fm^kt. 

and  originally  gave  name  to  the  whole  province.  But  Love,  alas  *  quite  him  ao  Ul  his  wage. 

It  now  has  only  1550  inhabitants,  who  are  em-  With  oroel  daanger,  plainly  at  the  lasu 

ployed  in  manufactures.    The  castle,  one  of  the  That  with  tlie  dethi  ^nerdonteMt  he  paste, 

strongest    fortresses    in    the  Netherlands,  was  ^^  Comfiauu  ofths  Btaeke 

demolished  in  1764.    Twenty  miles  S.  S.E.  of  But  to  the  virgin  comes,  who  all  this  whflc 

Cleves,  and  thirty  N.  N.W.  of  Dusseldorff.  Amazed  stands  herself  so  mocked  to  see, 

GUELPH,  the  sumaraeofthe  royal  family  of  „  ^^  him  who  hasthe^ii«rA|s  of  his  guile^ 

Great  Britain.  "^  misfeig&m^  her  true  knight  to  be.  apemwr. 

r*«...  ...^        r«^.              ii.4ji*A*  Fame  is  the  spar  Uiat  the  clear  spirit  doth  raiw 

GUEIPHS,  or  GuELPs,  a  ce  ehrated  faction  m  ,f ^  ^„  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

IbUy,  antagonists  of  the  Gibelms    The  Guelphs  But  the  f«r  j^isnta.  when  we  hope  to  fiod, 

and  Gibelms  kept  Germany  and  Italy  m  per-  ^nd  think  to  bust  omt  into  sadden  blase, 

petiial  agitation  dunng  the  greater  part  of  three  Comes  the  bUnd  fary  with  the  abhorred  sheers, 

centuries.  The  former  supported  the  pretensions  And  tliu  the  thin-spon  life.                         Jfibsa. 

of  the  popes,  the  latter  those  of  the  emperor.  Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youths — bot  I  am  not 

Their  nse  is  referred  by  some  to  the  time  of  So  yoong  as  to  regard  mea's  frown  or  smile 

Corrad  III.,  A.  D.  1139 ;  by  others  to  that  of  As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot ; 

Frederic  I.;  and  by  othen  to  that  of  hb  sue-  '  *^^^  *"<*  »^*»d  alone,  remembered  or  forgoc 

cessor  Frederic  XL,  A.  D,  1240,  upon  his  being  B^wom, 

excommunicated  by  pope  Gregory  IX.    But  the  GUERICHE,  or  Guericke  (Otho),  a  native 

most  probable  opinionisthat  of  Maimbourg,  who  of  Prussia,  the  most  celebrated  mathematician 

says,  that  the  two  factions  arose  from  a  quarrel  of  his  time,  was  born  in  1602.    He  is  said  to 

between  two  ancient  and  illustrious  houses  on  the  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  air-pump;  and 

confines  of  Germany,  viz.  the  Henries  of  Gibel-  was  author  of  several  works  in  natural  pbiloso- 

ling,  and  the  Guelphs  of  Adorf.    The  name  phy,  the  chief  of  which  is  his  ExperimentaMag- 

Guelph  is  said  to  have  been  formed  from  Welfe,  deburgica.     He  died  in  1686. 

or  Welfo,  on  the  following  occasion :"The  em-  GUERNSEY,  one  of  the  most  consideiable 

ESTor  Conrad  III.  having;  taken  the  duchy  of  of   a  group  of  islands  on  the  French  coast, 

avaria  from  Welfe  VI.,  brother  of  Henry,  duke  once  a  dependency  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy, 

of  Bavaria,  Welfe,  assisted  by  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient  sovereignty 

made  war  on  Conrad,  and  thus  eave  birth  to  the  of  England  over  France.    They  are  situated  in 

faction  of  the  Guelfs.    Others  derive  the  name  the  gulf  of  St  Malo,  from  three  to  six  leagues 

from  the  German  Wolf,  on  account  of  the  grie-  from  the  French  coast 

voiis  evils  committed  by  that  cruel  faction:  Guernsey,  the  largest,  (the  Samia  of  Anto- 

others  deduce  the  denomination  from  that  of  a  ninus),  is  thirteen  miles  lung  and  eight  bioad. 

German  called  Guelfe,  who  lived  at  Pistoye ;  On  the  south  and  south-west  3ie  shores  are  high, 

adding,  that  his  brother,  named  Gibel,  gave  his  precipitous,  and  broken  by  deep  ravines.    On 

name  to  the  Gibelins.    It  is  said  by  some,  that  the  north  and  east  they  are  low,  indented  by 

the  Gibelins,  when  driven  out  of  Italy  long  after  bays  separated  by  rocky  head-lands,  and  lined 

the  year  1229,  at  which  period  the  contest  be-  with  sunken  rocks,  which  with  the  strength  of 

twecn  them  and  the  Guelphs  ran  very  high,  and  the  currents  are  a  strong  natural  defence  to  the 

settled  at  Amsterdam,  were  the  inventors  of  the  island. 

mercantile  practice  of  re-change,  or  re-exchange,  The  climate  is  humid,  and  the  winters  stormy, 

on  bills  of  exchange,  on  account  of  the  damages  The  face  of  the  island  is  diversified  by  moderate 

and  charges  they  were  put  to,  and  the  interest  hills,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams,  serving 

of  the  money  of  their  bills  protested,  which  had  to  turn  mills  and  fertibsine  the  valleys,  evay 

been  given  to  them  for  the  effects  they  had  been  inch  of  which  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest 

obliged  to  leave  behind  them,  care,  affording  the  pleasing  appearance  of  in- 

GUEMENE'E,  a  neat  town  of  Brittany,  situ-  dustiy  and  its    attendant    comfort,  which   is 

ate<l  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  Inferieure.  conspicuous  in  the  neat  seats  of  the  gentiy  sor- 

Nine  miles  north  of  Blain.    Population  3600.  rounded  by  orchards  and  gardens,  and  the  deas 

GUERANDE,  a  large  town  of  Brittany,  in  the  habitations  of  the  peasantry, 

department  of  the  Loire  Inferieure,  between  the  The  chief  produce  of  the  island  is  cora  and 

mouth  of  the  Vilaine  and  the  Loire.    It  contains  apples,  and  the  principal  manufacture  that  of 

7200  inhabitants,  and  has  extensive  manufac-  worsted  jackets,  caps,  and  stockings,  of  the  first 

tures  of  salt.    Thirty-six  miles  west  of  Nantes,  of  which  there  is  a  great  consumption  hj  sea- 

and  thirteen  south  of  Roche  Bernard.  men.    Guernsey  sends  vessels  to  the  Newfound- 
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land  firiiery^  and  in  war  fits  oat  many  priva* 
teers;  in  peace  smuggling  with  the  coast  of 
England  is  an  organised  business,  the  objects 
being  French  brandies  and  lace,  &c.  Some  emerjr 
stone  is  also  exported,  there  b^g  a  rock  of  this 
substance  on  the  island. 

The  Norman  feudal  hvws  are  still  in  use  in 
these  islands^  but  meliorated  by  time,  which  has 
worn  down  tbeir  oppression ;  they  are  collected 
in  a  book  called  'le  grand  Costumier.'  The 
king's  writs  from  Westminster  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted in  these  islands,  and  consequently  they 
ofier  an  asylum  for  insolvent  debtors;  neither 
are  they  bound  by  any  act  of  the  British  legis- 
lature unless  specifically  named,  nor  can  these 
acts  be  put  in  iorce  until  sanctioned  by  the  civil 
government  of  the  islands.  The  Norman  French 
is  the  language  most  generally  spoken,  and  many 
Norman  customs  are  observed.  An  q>peal  lies 
from  the  courts  of  the  island  to  the  king  m  coun- 
cil. The  population  is  about  15,000.  St.  Pierbb 
is  the  cnief  town;  which  see.  Among  the 
marine  productions  found  on  the  shores  are  the 
sea  aur^  delicate  shell-fish,  the  sea  mouse, 
aphrodita  aculeator,  and  the  sea  anemone. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  coast  is  La  Cave 
Mahie^  on  a  level  with  the  sea  near  Prevolet 
Point  on  the  south ;  from  an  entrance  of  nine 
feel  wide  and  six  high,  it  expands  to  fifty  feet 
in  height  and  breadth  and  300  feet  in  length, 
ending  in  granite  points.  The  base  of  the  island 
is  entirely  of  this  substance,  and  several  of  its 
heights  consist  of  conical  ascents  of  this  grand 
substratum,  raised  apparentiy  by  a  power  acting 
vertically. 

G U ESS,  V. a.  Scn.s.'^     Germ.  gis$en;  Goth. 

GuessTer,  n.  I.         ygieta;  Ishgiska;  Swed. 

GuESsTiMGLY,  adv.  Jgissa.  Any  thing  put  to- 
gether without  design ;  to  judge  without  certain 
principles ;  to  conjecture  either  on  probabilities 
or  by  accident.  A  guesser  is  one  who  judges 
without  certain  knowledge. 

Ye  saw«  the  lettir  that  the  wrote  I  geam, 
Naie,  aever  yet  iwis,  qaod  Troilas. 

Ckttueer,  TroUua  and  Cremde. 
Incapable  and  shallow  innocents ! 
You  cannot  gueu  who  caused  your  father's  death. 

Shaktpeare, 
Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for  ever. 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaTiest  soond 
That  CTer  yet  they  heard. 
— Ham!  I^Mesiatit.  Id,  JfoeM*. 

The  tnemy's  in  view ;  draw  up  yow  powers : 
Hard  is  the  gttui  of  their  trae'streugih  and  forces. 

I  have  a  letter  guun$tf1gf  set  down.  Id. 

He  that,  by  reason  of  bis  swift  motions,  can  inform 
himself  of  all  places  and  preparations,  should  he  not 
very  often  ^hmi  rightly  of  things  to  come,  where  God 
pleaseth  not  to  give  impediment  ?  Raleigh'i  Hutoty, 

Longer  I  durst  not  stay,  but  soon  I  gueued 
Ye  were  the  two  she  meant ;  with  that  I  sprung 
Into  swift  flight,  till  I  bad  found  you  here  ; 
Bat  further  know  I  not.  MUton's  Conmt. 

Quoth  she,  there  are  no  bargains  driven, 
Ko  marriages,  clapped  up  in  heaven ; 
And  that's  the  reason,  as  some  gmu. 
There  is  no  heaven  in  marriages.  Hudibrat, 

Hts  ornate  was  osoally  as  near  to  prophecy  as  any 
L  FeU. 


.1,  that  his  meanu^, 

as  to  the  Inferioar  deitiefl,  was,  that  th^  who  would 
have  them  migbt,  and  they  who  woold  not  might  let 
them  akme  ;  but  that  hunaelf  had  a  right  opinioBTon- 
CMnuagthetraeGod.  fikiilM^i^. 

There  issoe  swaimfing  bands 
Of  ambashed  men,  whom,  hj  their  arms  and  dress. 
To  be  Taxcallan  enemies  I  gmm.  Dryden, 

A  poet  most  confess 
His  art's  like  phyaick,  hat  a  happy  ff^em,       U. 

It  is  a  wrong  way  of  proceeding  to  vanton  a  greater 
good  for  a  lass,  upon  nnceclam  gumm,  bclon  a  due 
examination,  Locke, 

Wo  may  soake  soma  ^IMW  at  the  distinfition  of 
I,  into  those  that  axe  aooording  to^  above,  and 
contrary  to  reason.  id. 

If  Xmes  was  able  to  call  evsry  oonmon  soldier  by 
his  name  in  his  army,  it  may  be  gmtted  he  got  not 
this  wonderful  abiU^  by  learning  his  lessons  by  heart. 

Id. 
Tide  problem  yet,  this  oftpring  of  a  guem, 
Itft  us  for  once  a  child  of  truth  confess.        Prior. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  divers  good  guetten,  that  the 
last  fit  will  not  be  mora  violent  than  advantageous. 

Pope. 
If  fortane  should  please  but  to  take  such  a  crotchet. 
To  thee  I  apply,  great  Smedley's  meeessor. 

To  give  thee  lawn  sleeves,  a  mitre  and  rochet. 
Whom  wouldst  thoa  resemble  T  I  leave  thee  a  gmeaer. 

Smfi. 
The  same  author  ventures  to  gueu  at  the  particular 
fate  which  would  attend  the  Roman  government. 

Id. 
Kor  can  imagination  gueu  ; 
How  that  ungrateful  chwming  maid 
My  purest  passion  has  betrayed.  Id. 

No  man  is  blest  by  accident,  orgmm. 
True  wisdom  is  the  price  of  happiness.   Yoimg. 

You  ^Hsif  each  circumstance  of  Edwin's  birth. 

Beattie'i  Mmelrd. 
'  There  is  a  tide  in  the  aiEsirs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood'— you  know  the  rest. 
And  most  of  us  have  found  it  now  and  then ; 

At  least  we  think  so,  though  but  few  have  gueeeed 
The  moment.  .£|yron. 

GUEST,  n.r.  -j     Sax.    xcft,    gir«; 

GuESi^BiTEyf!.!.  >  Welsh  gwett :  Swed. 

GuKSt'-CHAMBER,n.r.  land  Teut  gast;  Goth. 
giest.  One  entertained  at  the  house  or  table  of 
another;  a  stranger:  guestrite,  offices  due  to  a 
guest :  guest-chamber,  a  chamber  of  entertain- 
ment. 

Where  is  the  gtieaidktmber,  where  I  shall  eat  the 
passover  with  my  disciples  T  Mark  xiv.  14. 

They  all  murmured,  saying,  that  he  was  gone  to  be 
gtmi  with  a  man  tbat  is  a  sinner.  XoAe  tux.  7. 

Whilom,  ther  was  dwelling  in  Osenforde, 
A  riche  gnol,  that  geetee  held  to  borde. 

Ckamcer.  The  MtUeret  Tak, 
No  wonder  is  thov^h  that  she  be  astoned 
To  see  so  gret  a  gest  come  in  that  place ; 
8he  never  was  to  none  swiche  ^etlet  woned. 
For  which  she  loked  with  ful  pale  face. 

Id.  The  Clerhea  Tale. 
Methinks  a  fioher 
If,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son,  a  gueti 
That  best  becomes  the  table.        Shahtpeare. 

Those  happiest  smiles 
That  played  on  her  ripe  lip,  seemed  not  to  know 
What  gue$i$  were  in  her  eyes ;  which  parted  thence 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropL  Al. 
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Ulywet  so  dear 
A  gift  esteemed  it,  that  he  would  not  beare 
In  his  black  fleete  that  gueti'^ite  to  the  war. 

Cheqtman, 

0  deserts,  deserts !  how  fit  a  gueai  am  I  for  yoa, 
since  my  heart  can  people  you  with  wild  ravenous 
beasts^  which  in  you  are  wanting  T  Sm&i^. 

Tell  my  royal  putt 

1  add  to  his  commands  my  own  request.    Jhyden, 

Bat  here  the  Mother  of  the  Maids  drew  near 
With  '  Ladies  it  is  time  to  go  to  rest ; 
I'm  pozsled  whi^  to  do  with  you,  my  dear/ 
She  added  to  Juanna,  their  new  gueti,  Bgron. 

GUETTARDA,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  the 
heptandria  order,  and  monoecia  class  of  plants : 
natural  order  thirty-eighth,  tricoccae :  male  cal. 
cylindrical :  cor.  cleft  into  seven  parts,  and  fuu- 
nel-shaped :  female  cal.  cylindrical :  coa.  cleft 
into  seven  parts ;  one  pistil,  and  the  fruit  a  dry 
plum.   Species  four ;  natives  of  the  West  Indies. 

GUG'GLE,  V,  n.  Ital.  gorgoliare.  To  sound 
as  water  running  with  intermissions  out  of  a 
narrow-mouthed  vessel. 

GUIANA,  an  extensive  country  of  South 
America,  bounded  on  the  east  and  north-east  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Oronoco;  on  the 
south  by  the  Amazon ;  and  on  the  west  by  Gre- 
nada and  New  Andalusia,  in  Terra  Firma,  from 
which  it  is  separated  on  the  west  and  north  by 
the  Oronoco.  It  extends  above  1200  miles  in 
length,  from  north-east  to  south-west ;  i.  e.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco  to  that  of  the  Ama- 
zon, and  from  300  to  600  in  breadth.  The 
Portuguese,  French,  and  Dutch,  all  formed  set- 
tlements along  the  coast.  Dutch  Guiana,  as  we 
have  stated  in  our  article  America,  South,  is 
now  wholly  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

Guiana,  French,  occupies  160  leagues  of 
coast  from  the  Maroni  on  the  north  to  the  Carar 
pooa  on  the  south ;  this  latter,  which  falls  into 


the  Amazon  in  6"^  SO'  N.  lat.,  being  agreed  oa 
as  the  limit  by  France  and  Portugal  in  1801. 
The  French  first  established  themselves  on  this 
coast  in  1625,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  equinoc- 
tial France ;  but  in  1654  they  again  abandoned 
their  only  establishment  at  Cayenne,  and  the 
Dutch  sought  to  fix  themselves  on  it,  but  the 
French,  returning  in  1664,  drove  them  out,  and, 
though  the  island  was  again  taken  by  the  Dutch 
in  1676  they  were  obliged  to  restore  it  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

In  1809  the  colony  was  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Portuguese  forces  combined,  but  it  was 
restored  to  France  by  the  peace  of  1814. 

The  whole  coast  of  French  Guiana  is  lined 
by  drowned  mangrove  islands  and  mud  banks, 
which  bar  the  mouths  of  the  numerous  rivers, 
and  the  navigation  of  which  is  also  generally  im- 
peded by  ledges  of  rock.  The  rains  which  pre- 
vail from  January  to  July,  form  stagnant  ponds 
and  marshes,  that  render  the  climate  exceedingly 
unhealthy.  The  currents  are  very  strong  and 
irregular  along  this  coast  The  colony  has  nevn- 
been  of  any  considerable  advantage  to  France,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  statements  of  its 
population  and  exports. 

Population  of  the  colony,  exclusive  of  Cay- 
enne Island. 


1776. 

1788. 

1798. 

Whites 

Free  people  of  color 

Slaves 

1,300 
8,000 

1,307 

394 

10,748 

1,800 

9,300 

12,449 

In  1772  Cayenne  Island  contained  only  ninety 
white  families,  125  caribbs,  and  1500  slaves. 
The  exports  of  the  colony  were : — 


Sugar. 

Coffee. 

Cacao. 

Cotton. 

Rocoa. 

Wood. 

Hides. 

1775. 
1788. 

qmmt. 
840 
20 

quint, 

900 

159 

qvdnt, 

1000 

210 

gmnt. 

1000 

925 

quint, 
6000 
Indi( 

fulfil  • 
1400 
;o50 

No, 
350 

The  only  place  worthy  of  mention,  north  of 
Cayenne,  is  Sinamari,  a  miserable  post  contain- 
ing in  1798  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  huts,  the  re- 
mains of  a  settlement  founded  in  1763.  Cayenne 
Island  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  Oyak  Kiver, 
forming  two  branches.  The  northernmost,  named 
Cayenne  River,  has  but  thirteen  feet  soft  mud ; 
the  southern  branch  is  called  the  Mahun.  The 
island  is  sixteen  leagues  in  circuit,  and  is  ex- 
tremely unhealthy ;  for,  the  interior  being  lower 
than  the  shores,  the  rain  water  stagnates  and 
forms  putrid  marshes.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
north-west  point  of  the  island,  and  is  a  wretched 
place,  the  streets  steep  and  narrow,  and  paved 
with  sharp  stones. 

Among  the  numerous  islands  off  Cayenne,  the 
only  ones  deserving  mention  are  the  Two  Con- 
stables, or  Gunners,  barren  conical  rocks 
whitened  with  birds'  dung.  The  Malingre 
Islands,  three  leagues  south-east  of  Cayenne,  are 
•lm09t  inaccessible ;  on  ooe  of  them  is  an  hospi- 


tal for  lepers,  this  malady  being  very  common  tf. 
Cayenne. 

South  of  Cayenne  the  principal  rivers  are  the 
Approuak,  which  has  twelve  feet  depth  at  its  en- 
trance ;  the  Oyapok,  which  empties  itself  west 
of  Cape  Orange;  the  Cassipour,  Coanwine,  &c. 

Guiana,  Portuguese,  occupies  the  left  bank 
^f  the  Amazons.    See  Amazons. 

The  two  principal  mouths  are  here  senarated 
by  the  swampy  alluvion  island  Caviana;  besides 
which,  many  similar  islands  are  formed  by  its 
mud. 

The  only  places  in  Portuguese  GuiaDt,of 
which  any  thing  is  known,  are  the  little  fort  of 
Macapa,  and  the  fortified  village  of  Paru,  both 
on  the  Amazons. 

GUICCIARDINI  (Francis),  a  celebrated  his- 
torian,  bom  at  Florence  in  1482.  He  profijaed 
the  civil  law  with  reputation,  and  was  emnloyed 
in  several  embassies.  Leo  X.  gave  him  the  go- 
vernment of  Modena  and  Reggio,  and  Clement 
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Vn^  that  of  Romag^a  and  Bologna.  Guicci- 
ardini  was  also  lieutenant^eneral  of  the  pope's 
army,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
on  several  occasions ;  but,  Paul  III.  having  taken 
from  him  the  government  of  Bologna,  he  retired 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  made  counsellor  of 
state,  and  was  of  great  service  to  the  house  of 
Medicis.  He  at  length  retired  into  the  country 
to  write  his  history  of  Italy,  which  he  composed 
in  Italian,  and  which  extends  from  1194  to  1532. 
This  history  is  greatly  esteemed,  and  was  con- 
tinued by  John  Baptist  Adriani,  his  friend.  He 
died  in  1540. 

GuicciARDiNi  (Lewis),  nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, wrote  a  history  of  the  Low  Countries  and 
Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe,  from  1530  to 
1560.  He  wrote  with  great  spirit  against  the 
persecution  of  the  duke  d'Alva,  for  which  he  im- 
prisoned him.    He  died  in  1583. 

GUIDE,  n.*.&v.a.^    Tr,  guide  ;lta\.  guidu; 


Gui'dagc,  n.  $, 
Gci'dance,  n.  t. 
Guide'less  adj. 
Gui'oER,  n.  J. 


Span,  and  Port,  guia ; 

ab  nj,  to  lead  a  troop 
or  army.  —  Miosheu. 
To  direct,  lead,  influ- 


ence, or  govern;  to  regulate  and  superintend. 
A  guide  is  one  who  directs  the  way  or  conduct 
of  another :  guidage,  an  old  word  which  signi- 
fies the  reward  given  to  a  guide :  guideless,  hav- 
ing no  superintendent  or  governor. 

And  for  to  maken  yoa  the  more  mery 
I  wol  my  telven  gladly  with  yon  ride. 
Right  at  my  owen  cost,  and  be  yoar  gide, 

Chaucer,  Prologue  to  Cani,  Tides. 
Calliope,  thou  sister  wise  and  sly ! 
And  thoa  Minenra  gmde  me  with  thy  grace. 
That  langnage  mde  my  matter  not  deftice. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Laoe. 
They  charge  me  with  neglecting  the  guidance  of 
wiser  men.  Spemer. 

Who  the  guide  of  nature,  bat  only  the  Ood  of  na- 
tore  ?  In  him  we  live,  move,  and  are.  Those  things 
which  nature  is  said  to  do,  are  by  divine  art  per> 
formed,  using  nature  as  an  instrument :  nor  is  there 
any  such  knowledge  divine  in  nature  herself  working, 
but  in  the  guide  of  nature's  work.  Hooker. 

Our  guider  come !  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct  us. 

Shaktpeare. 

Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 
So  far  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance  ? 
And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way. 
Than,  led  by  a  false  guide,  to  err  by  day  ?    Denham. 

They  have  all  the  same  pastoral  guida  appointed, 
authorised,  sanctified,  and  set  apart  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  God,  by  the  direction  of  the  Spirit,  to  direct 
and  lead  the  people  of  God  in  the  same  way  of  eternal 
salvation.  Peafson. 

While  yet  but  young  his  father  died. 
And  left  him  to  an  happy  guide.  WaUer, 

Upon  these,  or  such  like  secular  maxims,  when 
nothing  but  the  interest  of  this  world  guide*  men, 
they  many  times  conclude  that  the  slightest  wrongs 
are  not  to  be  put  up.  Kettlewell. 

There  fierce  winds  o'er  dusky  valleys  blow. 
Whose  every  puff  bean  empty  shades  away, 
Which  gtddeleu  in  those  dark  dominions  stray. 

Drgden. 
The'  ambitious  Swede,  like  restless  billows  tost. 
Though  in  his  life  he  blood  and  ruin  breathed. 
To  his  now  guid^en  kingdom  peace  bequeathed.  Id, 
Some  truths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  tried. 
But  we  have  aure  experience  for  our  guide.       Id, 


That  person,  that  being  provoked  by  ezeeisive  pcdn« 
thrust  his  dagger  into  his  body,  and  thereby,  instead 
of  reaching  his  vitals,  opened  an  imposthume,  the 
unknown  cause  of  all  his  pain,  and  so  stabbed  himself 
into  perfect  health  and  ease,  surely  had  great  reason 
to  acknowledge  chance  for  his  chirurgeon,  and  Provi- 
dence for  the  guider  of  his  hand.  South. 

Whosoever  has  a  faithful  friend  to  gmde  him  in  the 
dark  passages  of  life,  may  carry  his  eyes  in  another 
man's  head,  and  yet  see  never  the  worse.  Id, 

Particular  application  must  be  left  to  Christian 
prudence,  under  the  guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
who  knows  our  necessity  before  we  ask,  and  our  ig- 
norance in  asking.  Roger». 

As  to  those  who  lived  under  the  guidance  of  reason 
alone,  without  the  assistance  of  supernatural  light,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  miracles,  or  a  message  from, 
the  dead,  would  persuade  them.  Atterbury, 

A  prince  ought  not  to  be  under  the  guidance  or  in- 
fluence of  either  faction,  because  he  declines  from  his 
office  of  presiding  over  the  whole,  to  be  the  head  of  a 
party.  Swi/t. 

Women  neglect  that  which  St.  Paul  assigns  them 
as  their  proper  business^  the  guiding  of  the  house. 

Decay  of  Pieiy, 

The  new  light  served  to  guide  them  to  their  neigh- 
bours' coffers.  Id, 
This  to  the  young — but  thy  experienced  age 

Wants  not  the  guidance  of  a  former  sage.    SeweU* 
How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art. 

But  as  it  mends  the  life  and  guidee  the  heart 

Yomtg, 

Once  more  upon  the  waters  I  yet  once  more. 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.     Welcome  to  their  roar. 
Swift  be  their  guidance  whereso'er  they  lead. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold. 

GUIDI  (Alexander),  an  eminent  Italian  poet, 
bom  at  Pavia  in  1650.  At  Rome  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  queen  Christina,  of  Sweden,  who 
retained  him  at  her  court;  he  also  obtained  a 
considerable  benefice  from  Pope  Innocent  XI. 
and  a  pension  from  the  duke  of  Parma.  For 
an  important  political  service  he  rendered 
the  state  of  Milan,  with  prince  Eugene,  he  was 
enrolled  among  the  nobles  and  decurions  of  that 
town;  he  di^  in  1712.  His  exterior  form 
was  unfavorable;  he  was  short  and  crooked, 
his  head  was  large,  and  he  was  blind  of  his 
right  eye.  His  works  were  published  at  Verona 
in  1726. 

GUIDO  Aretin.    See  Ahetin. 

GuiDO  Ken  I.    See  Reni. 

The  GUIDON  is  a  flag  borne  by  the  king's  life- 
guard, broad  at  one  extreme,  and  almost  pointed 
at  the  other,  and  divided  into  two.  It  is  tlio 
ensign  or  flag  of  a  troop  of  horse  guards. 

Guidon,  the  officer  who  bears  the  guidon, 
is  that  in  the  horse-guards  which  the  ensign  is 
in  the  foot;  and  takes  place  next  below  the 
cornet. 

GUIDONS,  guidones,  or  schola  guidonum, 
were  a  company  of  priests  established  by  Charle- 
magne, at  Home,  to  conduct  and  guide  pilgrims 
to  Jerusalem,  to  visit  the  holy  places :  tney  were 
also  to  assist  them  in  case  they  fell  sick,  and  to 
perform  the  last  offices  to  them  in  case  they  died. 

GUIENNE,  a  province  in  the  south-west  of 
France,  to  the  north  of  Gascony,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  river  Garonne :  the  other  principal 
rivers  are  the  Dordogne,  the  L?t,  the  Yam,  iod 
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Aveyron.     The  modern  division  of  this  exten-        The  ancient  capital  of  the  proWkce  was  N^ 
sive  district  is  into  the  fire  departments  of  the  '  herwalla  or  Puttun  (the  city).    Its  present  ea- 

Gironde,  the  Lot  and  Garonne ;  the  Dordogne,  pital  is  Ahmedabad ;   but  it  possesses  also  the 

the  Lot|  and  the  Areyron.    The  soil  is  various,  following^  towns  or  cities,  viz.  Sarat,  Brooch, 

bein^  in  many  places  sandy,  in  others  fertile,  Cambay,  Gogo,  and  Champaneer.     Before  the 

but  in  general  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  were 

vine ;   and  the  collective  population  is  about  few  countries  in  the  world  that  carried  on  a 

1,900,000.     In  the  fourteenth  century  this  part  more  extensive  commerce,  or  that  exhibited  a 

of  France  was  long  the  scene  of  war  between  greater  progress  in  the  arts. 
the  French  and  English,  under  Edward  III.  and        This  country  was  first  subjected  by  the  Mns- 

the  Black  Prince.  sulman  arms,  A.  D.   1022,  when    Mahmoud, 

GUJERAT,  or  Gujrat,  a  large  province  of  sultan  of  Ghizne,  on  his  way  to  plunder  the 

Hindostaii,  chiefly  situated  between  the  twenty-  temple  of  Somnath,  took  the  capital,  and,  the 

first  and  twenty-fourth  degrees  of  northern  lat^  Rajpoot  prince  Byram  Deo  having  ned,Mahmoiid 

tude.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  placed  a  Brahmin  on  the  throne.    The  Rajpoots* 

of  Ajmeer,  on  the  east  by  Malwah  and  Khan-  however,  soon  recovered  their  authority ;  and, 

deish,  on  Uie  south  by  Aurungabad  and  the  sea,  in  the  year  1 179,  one  of  them,  named  Bmi  Deo, 

and  on  the  west  by  a  sandy  desert,  the  gulf  of  defeated  the  Maiiommedans  with  great  slaugfa- 

Cutch,  and  the  sea ;  and  has  been  computed  to  ter.     It  was  again  overrun  by  Cuttub,  the  A^faon 

be  320  miles  long,  by  about  180  broad.     Parts  king  of  Delhi,  in  1202 ;  and  a  tiiird  time  io 

of  this  country  are  fertile  in  cotton,  tobacco,  1297,  by  the  troops  of  Alia  I.,  who  brought  away 

indigo,  gum,  and  sugar;  but  other  portions  are  with  him  Cumladi,  the  beautiful  wife  of  the 

very  barren.    This  province  is  intersected  by  the  rajah,  who  became  his  spouse. 
Puddar,  the  Myhic,  the  Nerbudda,  the  Tap  tee,        In  1390  the  emperor  Mohammed  the  IVth. 

and  other  rivers,which,  being  navigable  from  the  appointed  one  of  his  father's  slaves,  by  birth  a 

sea  to  a  considerable  distance,  afford  much  iaci-  Bramin,  to  the  government  of  Gujerat,  who, 

lity  both  to  trade  and  piracy.  upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  in  the  year  1396, 

On  the  north-west,  along  the  bank  of  the  assumed  the  royal  dignity  and  title  of  Muznfier 
Puddar  or  Bunass,  there  is  a  fenny  tract,  in  Shah.  His  family  retained  possession  of  Gujerat 
which  they  breed  excellent  horses  and  camels,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  His  g^randsoD, 
and  the  cattle  are  superior  to  those  of  any^other  sultan  Ahmed,  founded  the  city  of  Ahmedabad. 
part  of  India.  Some  of  their  bullocks,  which  In  the  year  1535  the  emperor  Homayon  in* 
are  in  general  white,  with  large  humps,  are  six-  vaded  Gujerat,  and  possessed  himself  of  all  its 
teen  hands  high,  and  will  trot  in  a  carriage  as  principal  holds ;  but,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
halt  as  good  horses.  Agriculture  is  impeded  in  abandon  his  throne,  a  nephew  of  the  last  sultan 
many  places  by  a  want  of  water,  the  peasants  got  possession  of  the  province ;  and  it  coationed 
being  obliged  to  dig  wells  100  feet  deep;  and  to  oe  ruled  by  that  dynasty  in  a  very  divided 
their  crops  and  flocks  being  frequently  carried  state,  till  the  year  1572,  when,  the  emperor  Akbar 
off  by  roobers.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  having  advanced  against  it,  Sultan  Muzuffer  sar- 
the  lower  classes  of  Hindoos,  called  Coolies,  rendered  himself  and  kingdom  into  the  imperial 
Bheels,  and  Grassias ;  the  Rajpoot,  or  military  hands.  From  that  period  Gujerat  again  became 
tribe,  form  a  second  class;  Brahmins  the  third ;  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  so  con- 
Jains  the  fourth ;  Mahommedans  and  their  de-  tinned  till  the  death  of  Aurungzebe.  It  was 
scendants  a  fifth ;  genuine  Mahommedans  and  shortly  after  that  event  invaded  by  the  Mahiattas. 
their  descendants  a  sixth;  and  Farsees  (fire  Surat  and  some  other  towns  were,  however,  de- 
worshippers)  a  seventh ;  all  of  whom,  except  the  fended  by  their  governors,  who  retained  their 
last,  are  subdivided  into  innumerable  sects.  The  allegiance  to  the  court  of  Delhi.  During  the 
one  most  deserving  of  notice  is  that  called  war  of  1780  the  British  got  possession  of  a 
Angrea,  whose  profession  is  to  convey  money,  portion  of  it ;  and  at  present  the  best  parts  of  it 
jewels,  bills  of  exchange,  &c.,  from  one  part  of  oelong  to  them,  to  the  Gnicowar,  and  to  the 
the  country  to  the  other.  They  have  been  fre-  Pesbwa.  The  British  territory  consists  of  a 
qnently  known  to  die  in  defence  of  the  property  considerable  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  gulf  of 
confided  to  them.  In  this  province  they  have  Cambay,  and  includes  the  populous  cities  of 
hospitals  for  old  or  deceased  animals.  Surat,  Broach,  Cambay,  Kaira,  and  Goso.    Hie 

The  Gujeraty  language  nearly  resembles  the  sea  coast  between  the  gulf  of  Cambay  and 
old  Hindy,  and  is  written  in  the  Dewanagari  Cutch  is  occupied  by  different  independent 
character;  but  in  the  large  towns  a  mixed  Ian-  chie&.  The  northern  and  western  borders  are 
guage  is  generally  spoken.  Infanticide  and  also  possessed  by  a  number  of  baibarous  plan- 
self-immolation  were  till  lately  very  common,  derers. 

It  was  in  Gujerat  that  the  Parsees,  or  followers        GUILANDINA,  the  nickar  tree,  a  genus  of 

of  the  Magi,  were  first  received  by  a  Hindoo  the  monogynia  order,  decandria  clan  of  plants; 

chief,  possessor  of  the  town  and  district  of  Seyjan,  natural    order  thirty-third,  lomentaces:   cal. 

who  granted  them  his  protection,  on  condition  monophyllous  and  salver-shaped ;    the  petals, 

of  their  changing' their  mode  of  dress,  and  laying  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the    calyx,  neariy 

aside  their  arms.     They  are  now  numerous,  equal ;  the  seed-vessel  a  legumen.    There  arr, 

and  a  very  inoffensive  and  industrious  race,  fol-  species 

lowing  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.    They  have  a        1.  G.  bonduca.  the  yellow  nickar. 
great  aversion  to  extinguish  a  fire,  and  boast  that       2.  G.  bonducella,  the  gray  nickar.    These  are 

thejr  still  possess  the  sacred  flame  brought  by  climbing  plants,  natives  of  the  West  Indies, 

their  anceitors  from  Persia,  ncaily  1200  years  ago.  where  Uiey  rise  to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet:  tfat 
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flower*  come  out  at  the  wings  of  the  stalks;  and  courts^  at  which  his  brethren  of  the  gaild  were 

are  composed  of  five  concave  yellow  petals,  bound  to  attend ;  managed  the  common  stock  of 

They  are  succeeded  by  pods  about  three  mches  the  guild ;  and  amerced  and  collected  fines, 
long  and  two  broad,  closely  armed  with  slender        GUILDFORD,  or  Guldefoao,  a  borough 

spines,  opening  with  two  valves,  each  enclosing  town  of  Surrey,  on  the  Wye,  near  the  ruins  of 

two  hard  seeds,  about  the  size  of  pistol  bullets,  of  an  old  castle.    In  the  Saxon  times  it  was  a  royal 

a  yellowish  oolor.  villa,  where   many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 

3.  G.  moringa,  the  morunga  nickar,  is  a  na-  used  to  pass  their  festivals.    It  is  a  corporation 

tive  of  Ceylon^  and  some  places  on  the  Malabar  consisting  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  &c. ; 

coast.      It  rises  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  and  has  sent  two  members  to  parliament  ever 

having  flowers  produced  in  loose  bunches  from  since  parliaments  commenced.    The  great  road 

the  sides  of  the  branches,  and  composed  of  an  from  London  to  Chichester  and  Portsmouth  lies 

unequal  number  of  petals.    These  plants,  being  through  this  town ;  and  the  assizes  are  held  here, 

natives  of  warm  climates,  require  to  be  kept  Here  were  formerly  two  monasteries,  the  remains 

through  the  winter  in  a  stove  in  this  country,  of  one  of  which  afibrd  accommodation  for  the 

They  are  propagated  by  seeds ;  but  those  of  the  judges  during  the   assizes ;   and  part  is  con- 

bonduca  sfe  so  hard,  that  unless  they  are  soaked  verted  into  a  boarding-school.    The  structure  is 

some  days  in  water  before  they  are  put  into  the  Gothic.    Its  manufactory  formerly  was  cloth,  of 

ground,  or  placed  under  the  pots  in  the  tan-bed  which  there  are  still  some  small  remains.    Here 

to  soften  their  covers,  they  wlU  remain  for  years  is  a  school  founded  by  king  Edward  \^. ;   an 

without  ve;^etuting.    The  roots  of  the  moringa  almshouse  endowed  with   lands,    worth  £300 

are  scraped  when  young,  and  used  by  the  inha-  a-year^  and  two  charity  schools  for  thirty  boys 

bitants  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar  as  those  of  horse-  and  twenty  girls.  There  are  three  fine  churches, 

radish  are  in  Europe.  The  wood  dyes  a  beautiful  There  is  a  fine  circular  course  for  horse  races 

blue  color.     It  is  the  lignum  nephriticum,  or  near  the  town,  which  begin  when  the  Newmarket 

nephritic  wood  of  the  dispensatories ;  and  is  races  are  ended.    King  William  III.  founded  a 

brought  over  in  large,  comoact,  ponderous  pieces,  plate  of  100  guineas  to  be  run  ^for  here  every 

without  knots,  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellow  color  May,  and  used  to  honor  the  race  with  his  pre- 

on   the  outside,  and  dark-colored  or  reddish  sence ;  there  are  also  three  subscription  plates 

within :  the  bark  is  usually  rejected.    This  wood  run  for,  exclusive  of  private  matches ;  these  are 

imparts  to  water  or  rectified  spirit  a  deep  tine-  often  very  brilliantly  attended,  and  the  town  is 

ture;  appearing,  when  placed  between  the  eye  crowded  with  the  numerous  visitants.    The  an- 

and  the  light,  of  a  golden  color;  in  other  sitna-  cient  cockpit  is  now  converted  to  a  butter  and 

tioDS  blue :  pieces  of  another  wood  are  some-  poultry  market    The  Wye  is  made  navigable 

times  mixed  with  it,  which  give  only  a  yellow  to  the  town,  and  by  it  a  great  quantity  of  timber 

color  to  water.    It  has  scarcely  any  smell,  and  is  carried  to  London,  not  only  from  thb  neigh- 

yei^  little  taste.    It  has  been  recommended  in  bourhood,  but  from  Sussex    and   Hampshire 

difficulty  of  urine,  nephritic  complaints,  and  all  woods,  thirty  miles  off.    Guildford  is  thirty  miles 

disorders  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages.  south-west  of  London. 

GUILD,  n.  f.    Sax,  jil'fr;  Go}h.fteid:  Belg.        Guild-Hall,  or  Gild-Hall,  the  great  court 

wad  Svied,  gild ;  T&iU  gilde,    Asoctety;  a  cor-  of  judicature  for  London.    In  it  are  kept  the 

poration ;  a  fraternity  or  company,  combined  mayor's  court,  the  sheriff's  court,  the  court    o 

together  by  orders  and  laws  made  aunong  them-  hustings,  court  of  conscience,  court  of  common 

selves.    Hence  the  common  word  gild  or  guild-  council,  chamberlain's  court,  &c.    Here  also  the 

hall  proceeds,  being  a  fraternity  or  commonalty  judges  sit  upon  nisi  prius,  &c.    See  London. 
of  men  gathered  into  one  combination,  support-        GUILE,  ».  i .  ^      Old  Fr.  guilU^  gilU ; 

ing  their  common  charge  by  mutual  contribution:        Guile'fuLjO^;.  the    same    with    wile. 

I  Deceit;  cunning;  trea- 
^chery ;    secretly    mis- 
chievous, or  artifiil ;  in- 

.„      ^      ,.  .  .        .  ,.  , J  sidious:    guileless   im- 

W«  .h.pel«h  fo^to^n  «^-^  ^^  plies  the  opposite  of  such  characteristics,  or 

Towwd.  thwc  or  four  o'clo^  ""P^T  ^''n^y'.^^''  '.r*''"'' 
Look  for  the  now.  that  th«  guOd  h.11  affonU.  O'  ^  ??k''*"!k*  *"  ^^"^ 

Sikfeare.  Richard  III.  <»•*  "7  father,  the  trechour. 

In  woollen  cloth  it  ai#art,  by  those  ancient  gmUt  Chamoer.  Rmmami  of  the  Wm. 

ihat  were  settled  in  England  for  this  mahnfactare.  The  itrong  the  feble  oveigothe ; 

that  this  kingdom  greatly  flourished  in  that  ait.  Bat  I,  that  were  my  simple  clothe^ 

HaU^a  Origm  of  MamkM,  Robbe  bothe  the  robbed  and  robboors. 

As  when  the  long-eaied  milky  mothen  wait  And  giU  the  giUd  and  gUomn.  id. 

At  some  sick  miser's  triple-bolted  gate,  A  gUomt  thai  himself  begiled  be. 

For  their  defrauded  absent  foals  they  make  £d.  The  Revet  Tale. 

A  moon  so  loud,  that  all  the  ipuld  awake.    Pope,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^  j^  ^jl  ^  ^^y^ 

Guild,  Dbav  of.     Evenr  royal  borough  in         And  weD  perceived  his  deceitful  sleight; 
Scotland  had  a  dean  of  guild,  who  was  the  next  Ne  miflbred  lust  his  safety  to  betray ; 

magistrate  below  the  bailie.     He  judged  of  con-        So  goodly  did  beguile  the  gmUr  of  the  prej 
trorersies  among  men   concerning  trade;  dis-  Spenter 

putes  between  inhabitants  touching  buildings.        With  fawning  words  he  oouxted  her  aw  MI >•, 
lights,  water-oourseSy  and  other  nuisances ;  called    And  looking  lovely,  aa4  oft  sighing  sorp. 


and  Belg.  gild  is  also  a  contribution.  GuiLE'FULLY,iidiD. 

Wei  semed  echo  of  hem  a  fayre  burgeis,  GuiLE'FULNESS,n.  f. 

To  sitten  in  a  ^  halle  on  a  deis.  GuiLfi'LESS,  adj. 

Bverich,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can,  Gui'ler  n.  t. 
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Her  coMUm  heart  did  coon  with  divtfs^nlr;  hts  qoceo  and  aunt,  and  moltitiides  of  penOBS 

Bat  wonb  and  looks»  aad  sighft  she  did  abhor,      td,  of  both  sexes,  and  tff  all  lanks,  who  were  attadied 

The  way  not  to  be  inveigled  by  them  thai  are  ao  io  the  loyal  cause  in  France,  sufiered  death  ilk 

gtdUfwl  through  skill,  is  thorooghlj  to  be  insbrocted  ia  ii^,  ^^^y. 

that  which  maketh  skUfol  against  ^wZr.         Hpoker.  ^his  machine  is  not,  howeTer,  a  new  inren- 

I  tnined  tby  brethren  to  that  gmUfid  hole,  fion,  bat  only  an  improTement  on  an  instrament 

Where  the  dead  coipa  of  Baasianw  lay.  used  in  Scotland  ana  at  Halifaix,  and  called  the 

Skahpean.  maiden.    The  cloths,  at  the  first  erection  of  the 

WithoQt  expenee  at  all,  woollen  manu&ctures,  having  been  often  stolen 

By  ^.Oe^  fair  words,  pear,  nay  bo  ^tamed.    ^^  in  the  nig^t,  a  Uw  was  made,  by  which  the  ma- 

When  I  have  most  need  to  employ  a  frieJISr      "  gistrates  of  Halifia  were  empK«rered  to 

Deep,  hoUow,tfeache«a.,  and  ftUUf^mfa,  ^  offenders,  if  ihqr  were  tdten  m  the  fact,  or 

Be  he  IO  me !  This  do  I  beg  of  heaven,  ^^^  '^  ^'^^J^f  ^^^  <^*^  "^  ^*^?"^^  "l»; 

When  I  am  cold  in  seal  to  yon  or  yoois.  them,  provided  the  cnme  was  committed,  and 

Skaktpetrg.  the  criminal  apprehended,  within  the  liberties 

We  may,  with  more  snccessfal  hope,  resolve  of  the  forest  of  Hardwick.     Those  found  guilty 

To  wage  by  force  or^wfe  eternal  war.            MUtom.  were  thus  executed :  an  axe  was  drawn  by  a 

Nor  thon  his  malice  and  false  ^mie  contemn  :  pulley  to  the  top  of  a  wooden  engine,  and  fostemed 

Sabtle  he  needs  most  be  who  coold  seduce  by  a  pin,  which  being  pulled  out,  the  axe  fell 

Angels.                                       Id,  Faradim  Loai.  down  in  an  instant.     If  they  had  stolen  an  ox, 

He  saw  his  g^Uefwl  act  horse,  or  any  otlier  beast,  it  was  led  with  them 

By  Eve,  thoagh  all  nnweeting,  seconded  to  the  scaffold,  and  there  fostened  by  a  cord  to 

Upon  her  hasband.                                      id.  the  pin,  tliat  held  up   the  axe ;  and  when   the 

To  whom  the  tempter  putr/kffjr  replied.      MliUom.  sigiud  was  given  by  the  jurors,  who  were  the  tint 

The  ffviUftd  phantom  now  forsook  the  shrowd,  burghers  within  the  several  towns  of  the  forest. 

And  flew  sablime,  and  vanished  in  a  cload.  the  beast  was  driven  away,  and  the  pin  plucked 

Drydm'a  JBmmd,  o^t,  upon  which  the  axe  fell,  and  beheaded  the 

GUILLIM  (John),  of  Welsh  extraction,  was  criminal. ' 
bom  in  Herefordshire,  about  1565i.  Having  <  This  instrument,'  says  Mr.  Pennant,  '  was 
completed  his  education  at  Brazen  Nose  College,  yery  freely  used  during  the  reign  of  Elinbeth : 
Oxford,  he  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  the  records  before  that  time  were  lost :  twenty- 
Arms  in  London ;  and  was  made  rouge  croix  five  suffered  in  her  reign,  and  at  least  twelve 
pursuivant,  in  which  post  he  died  in  1621.  He  from  1623  to  1650;  after  which  I  beUere  the 
published,  in  1610,  a  celebrated  work,  entitled  privilege  was  no  more  exerted.  This  madiine 
the  Display  of  Heraldry,  in  folio,  which  has  gone  of  dea&  is  now  destroyed ;  but  I  saw  one  of  die 
through  many  editions.  same  kind  in  a  room  under  the  parliament-house 

GUILLOTINE,  an  engine  of  decapitation,  at  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  introduced  by  the 
decreed  by  the  French  National  Assembly  to  be  regent  Morton,  who  took  a  model  of  it  as  he 
the  sole  punishment  of  persons  condemned  to  passed  through  Halite,  and  at  length  suffered 
death,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1792 ;  so  named  by  it  himself.  It  is  in  form  of  a  painter's  easel, 
from  Dr.  Guillot,  a  member  of  the  assembly,  and  about  ten  feet  high :  at  four  feet  from  the 
who  proposed  it  as  an  instrument  of  mercy,  by  bottom  is  a  cross  bar,  on  which  the  felon  lays 
giving  tne  criminal  a  more  expeditious  death  his  head,  which  is  kept  down  by  another  placed 
than  any  other  means  can  afford.  Its  effect,  it  above.  In  the  inner  edges  of  the  frame  are 
must  be  allowed,  is  instantaneous.  This  ma-  grooves;  in  these  is  placed  a  sharp  axe,  with  t 
chine  consists  of  two  upright  posts,  ten  feet  high,  vast  weight  of  lead,  supported  at  the  very  sum- 
joined  at  the  top  by  an  horizontal  piece  of  tim-  mit  with  a  peg ;  to  that  peg  is  fostened  a  cord, 
ber.  At  four  feet  from  the  bottom  is  a  cross  bar,  which  the  executioner  cutting,  the  axe  foils,  and 
on  wliich  the  neck  of  the  criminal  is  laid,  over  decapitates  the  culprit.' 

which  there  falls  a  similar  bar,  shaped  like  the  GuILT,  n.  %\            '\      Sax.  sylc,  originally 

front  board  of  our  pillory.    On  the  inner  foces  Guil'tily,  a^v.            signifying  the  fine  or 

of  the  frame  are  grooves,  along  which  the  ex-  Guil'tiness,  n.  i.        mulct  paid  for  an  of- 

treme  edges  of  an  axe  slide  up  and  down.    This  Gt7iLi^LEss,ad;.          >fence;    afterward    the 

axe  is  heavily  laden  with  lead,  and  is  so  con-  Guili^lesslYjCu/v.     |  offence  itself.      Goth. 


trived  that  the  oblique  edge  falls  upon  tlie  neck        GuiLT'LESSMESS,n.s. 
in  a  diagonal  direction,  so  as  to  sever  the  cul-        Guil'ty,  ady 


and  Swed.  ^ddt.     See 
GifiLO.    The  contiarv 


prit's  head  from  his  body  by  a  sliding  cut.  The  to  innocence,  as  wickedness ;  crime;  a  state  of 

upright  side  of  the  axe  is  wholly  included  in  the  corruption  and  sin ;  chargeable  with  misconduct : 

groove  which  guides  it,  by  means  of  a  cord  and  guiltless  is  innocent ;  blameless ;  free  from  guilt, 

pulley,  up  to  a  catch  or  pin,  with  which  a  sepa-  We  are  verily  ^tcUiy  coDcerning  out  brother,  in  ihv. 

rate  cord  is  connected.     The  criminal  is  pre-  ^*  •■^  die  anguish  of  hie  loul  when  he  besoai^ht  o«, 

pared  for  his  fate  by  the  executioner,  who,  having  "»<*  ^^  ^^"^^  ^^  ^••»-                      ^^'  »'"•  21- 

first  cut  off  his  hair,  ties  him  in  a  standing  pos-  ,  J^*°  »^*"  the  wmi  be  ^elaw  from  iniquiiy,  w»d 

ture  to  a  board,  which  he  afterwards  inclines,  so  ^'*"  TTuk      ?*V  ^  u-  ^^"v^    ?'***^  J' 

as  to  lay  the  body  horizontally  with  the  fece  v^f t  hi??SL  k1  h!    w^'  S^^^'^ 

.1^™,^^    J          J       ..1- *u    u     J    J           J  I  et,  m  n»  Keion,  he  hem  both  exca«ed. 

downwards,  and  with  the  head  advanced  over  a  ^tecer.  Xfce  K^kua  T^. 

basket  placed  for  its  reception.  The  string  being  a  Breton  book,  written  with  Evannlo, 

pulled  by  the  executioner,  the  axe  descends,  and  Wes  fet,  and  on  thU  book  he  ewoie  aaoo 

the  liead  is  severed  in  an  instant.     Louis  XVI.,  She  ^/ was.         Id.  Tha  Man  of  lamtt  Tak 
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And  atke  mercy,  and  gUtMeue'i  what  nctle? 
And  if  that  I  complaine  what  life  I  Iciic, 
Yon  ncketh  not ;  that  know  I  oat  of  drede. 

Id,  Atmdida  end  FaUe  AreUe, 
I  am  in  this  commanded  to  deliver 
The  noble  dake  of  Clarence  to  your  hands : 
I  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby. 
Because  I  will  be  guiitUu  of  the  meaning. 

SAoAipeaft. 
Many  worthy  and  chaste  dames  thus, 
411  guUlku,  meet  reproach.  Id,  OtMlo, 

Close  p«^nt  up  guiUt 
Rave  yoor  concealing  continents,  and  ask 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace.     Shakapeare, 
Is  there  not  a  ballad  of  the  king  and  the  beggar  ?— 
The  world  was  jpvi^y  of  such  a  ballad  some  three  ages 
since.  Id,  Looe**  Labour  Lost- 

Marked  you  not 
How  that  the  ffyiUg  kindred  of  the  queen 
Looked  pale,  when  they  did  hear  of  Clarence  death  ? 

ShakMpeare, 
Fbe  last  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny  : 
O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  tenour  of  thy  guiltineti,  id, 

I  should  be  gutitier  than  my  gmUineu,  Id, 

Bloody  and  gmUig ;  guiUUg  awake. 
And  in  a  bloody  .battle  end  thy  days  : 
Think  on  lord  Hastings,  and  despair,  and  die. 

Id,  Richard  III. 
It  was  neither  gmlt  of  crime,  nor  reason  of  state, 
that  coitld  quench  the  envy  that  was  upon  the  king 
for  this  execution.  Baeom'i  Henry  VII, 

Thott,  who  doest  all  thou  wishest  at  thy  will. 
And  never  wiliest  aught  but  what  is  right. 
Preserve  this  gmUleu  blood  they  seek  to  spill ; 
Thine  be  my  kingdom.  Fnirfas, 

I  wonld  not  have  had  any  hand  in  hia  deaUi,  of 
whose  guiUUmMtt  I  was  better  aasnrod  than  any  man 
living  eonld  be.  King  ChoHm, 

The  gmUg  serpents,  and  obscener  beaati. 
Creep  conscious  to  their  secret  rests : 
Natvre  to  thee  does  reverence  pay, 
ni  omens  and  ill  sights  removes  out  of  thy  way. 

Coukeg, 
The  gwlUsu  damsel,  flying  the  mad  pursuit 
Of  ber  enraged  siepdame  Guendolond, 
Commended  her  fair  innocence  to  the  flood. 
That  stud  her  flight  with  his  cross-flowing  course, 

Mittm'M  Ccmu, 
4  good  number,  tmsting  to  their  number  more  than 
to  their  valouTy  and  valuing  money  higher  than  equity, 
lelt  that^ioMsBMMs  is  not  always  with  ease  oppressed. 

Sidney. 
He  thought  his  flight  rather  to  proceed  of  a  fearful 
gmlthten  than  of  an  humble  faithfulness.  Id, 

Oit^lau  of  greatness,  thus  he  always  prayed. 
Nor  knew  nor  wished  he  that  those  vows  he  made 
On  his  own  head  should  be  at  last  repaid.    Dryden, 

The  teeming  earth  yet  gtrildeaa  of  the  plough. 
And,  unprovoked,  did  fruitful  stores  allow.  Id. 

With  mortal  hatred  I  pursued  his  life, 
Kor  he,  nor  you,  were  guiiiy  of  the  strife ; 
Nor  I,  but  as  I  loved ;  yet  all  eombined. 
Your  beauty  and  my  impotence  of  mind.  Id, 

Farewell  the  stones 
And  threshold,  gtuUy  of  my  midnight  moans.  Id, 
Ko  penance  can  dissolve  our  guiUy  fame, 
Kor  tears,  that  wash  out  sin,  can  wash  out  shame. 

Prior, 
,  like  a  dog,  could  bite  as  well  as  whine. 
And  first  complained  whene'er  the  gvilt  wai  mine. 

Pope. 
Thou  knowest  how  guiliUu  first  I  mrt  thy  flanip, 
^Isen  love  approached  me  under  friendship's  name. 


Id. 


Vol.  X. 


When  these  two  are  taken  away,  the  pouibility  of 
gidU,  and  the  possibility  of  innocence,  what  restraint 
can  the  belief  of  the  creed  lay  upon  any  man  T 

HammonA  on  Fundamentatt, 
All  the  tumult  of  a  guilty  world. 
Tost  by  ungenerous  passion,  sinks  away. 

rAomfOH. 
A  pert  prim  prater  Of  the  northern  race, 
ChuU  in  his  heart,  and  famine  in  his  face. 

CkurehilL 

GUINEA,  n.  t.  From  Guinea,  a  country  in 
Africa  abounding  with  gold.  A  gold  coin 
ralued  at  one  and  twenty  shillings. 

By  the  word  gold  I  must  be  understood  to  design  a 
particular  piece  of  matter  ;  that  is,  the  last  guinea  that 
was  coined.  Loche, 

Ladies,  whese  love  is  constant  as  the  wind  : 
Cits,  who  prefer  a  guinea  to  mankind.  Young, 

Guinea,  a  large  tract  of  country  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  which  some  geo- 
graphers have  extended  to  all  the  country  be- 
tween th«  Gambia  and  Benguela,  dividing  it 
into  Upper  and  Lower ;  while  others  confine  it 
to  the  coast  between  the  Mesurado  and  Cross 
ftiver.  We  take  a  middle  course,  indicated  by 
similarity  of  climate  and  seasons,  and  consider 
Guinea  as  comprised  between  the  Gambia  and 
Cape  Lopez  Gonsalvez. 

Our  navigators  give  the  name  of  Windward 
Coati  to  the  space  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Cape  Palroas,  because  the  winds  are  generally 
from  the  north,  and  consequently  it  lies  to 
windward  relative  to  the  gulf  of  Guinea. 

That  from  the  Mesurado  to  Cape  Palmas  is 
named  the  Grain  Ccatty  from  a  species  of  pepper 
called  by  the  natives  manigatta,  and  by  Euro- 
peans the  grain  of  Paradise. 

The  Ivory  or  Tooth  Coast  extends  from  Cape 
Palmas  to  me  river  Frisco  or  Lagos,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  quantity  of  elephants*  teeth 
procured  on  it,  these  animals  it  is  thought  being 
particularly  attracted  to  this  part  of  the  coast  by 
Its  abundance  of  suG^ar  canes,  of  which  they  are 
extremely  fond.  This  extent  of  coast  is  free 
from  danger,  and  may  be  sailed  along  within  a 
league. 

The  Quaqua  Coast,  from  the  river  Frisco  to 
Assinee.  This  extent  is  more  usually  included 
in  the  Ivorv  Coast. 

The  Gold  Coasty  according  to  different  writers, 
commences  at  Assinee,  at  Cape  ApoUonia,  and 
at  Cape  Three  Points,  and  generally  is  terminated 
at  the  river  Volta.  It  has  its  name  from  the  quan- 
tity of  c^old-dust  brought  by  the  negroes  for  sale, 
and  which  they  collect  in  the  sands  of  the  brooks 
and  torrents. 

The  Slave  Coast  extends  from  the  Volta  to 
Cross  River.  It  is  sometimes  subdivided  into 
Dahomey,  or  Whidah,  from  the  Volta  to  Porto 
Nova;  Benin  from  the  latter  river  to  that  of 
Formosa,  and  Ouary  to  Cross  River.  See  Da- 
homey. 

The  coast  from  Cross  River  to  Cape  Lopez  has 
no  general  appellation,  but  is  marked  by  the 
names  of  its  negro  tribes,  Biaffra  and  Calhonga^ 
and  Kalainir  and  Gabon,  from  the  rivers  of  these 
names. 

On  the  we^t  coast  of  Africa,  washed  by  the 
Atliuitic  from  the  strait  of  Gibrallnr  to  the  Sene- 
gal, there   is  no  river  of  any  consequence,  ana 
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DOt  a  single  port.    The  coast  of  Guinea  has,  it  coast  between  June  and  October  toniadoa  are 

is  true,  a  great  number  of  rivers,  but  most  of  frequent,  and  chiefly  come  from  between  Uie  east 

them  are  barred  and  inaccessible  to  ships,  and  and  souUi-east ;  they  blow  with  all  dw  fioloHe 

the  ports  formed  by  the  islands  that  line  it  aie  of  a  hnrricane,  but  seldom  longer  than  tn  kov 

few  and  inconvenient.     Beyond  this  icgioa  Ae  or  two,  and  their  approadi  is  denoted  by  bkck 

great  extent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  bat  heavy  clouds,  rising  in  the  south-east  an  hour 

two  or  three  rivers,  and  an  equal  number  of  before  their  arrival.    Other  writers  say  these 

ports.  All  the  rivers  of  Africa,  within  the  tropics,  storms  are  announced  by  a  small  white  cloud, 

are  subject  to  periodical  inundations,  caused  by  but  this   captain  Beaver  positively  contradicb 

the  heavy  rains,  when  the  sun  is  vertical  in  the  from  the  experience  of  seventy  of  them;  ofwhid 

equatorial  region.    The  banks  of  most  of  the  sixty-three  came  from  between  east  and  south- 

rivers  of  Guinea  are  either  marshy  and  covered  east,  two  at  E»  N.  £.,  three  at  north-east,  and 

with  impenetrable  mangrove,  or  close  forests,  two  at  north-west.    The  word  tornado  is  Portii- 

and   in  few  instances  afford  any  dry  elevated  guese,  and  signifies  a  whirlwind, 

grounds ;  there  are,  however,  spots  on  the  banks  Between  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Palmas  the 

of  the  Sierra  Leone,  which  ofier  a  picturesqiie  prevailing  winds    are    from    north-west  aod 

and  varied  mountainous  scenery.     The  whole  N.  N.W.,  but  after  passing  this  cape  they  blov 

west  coast  of  Africa  is  beaten  by  a  violent  surf,  throughout  the  gulf  of  Guinea  from  south-west 

and  infested  by  sharks,  while  the  rivers  abound  toS.S.W.     The  general   current  sets  to  the 

in  equally  voracious  alligatois,  and  the  fresh  south-east  to  Cape  Palmas,  round  which  it  carve 

water  swamps  with  the  hippopotamus.  to  the  £.  N.  £  into  the  gulf.    On  the  equator,  in 

The  climate  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  the  current  sets  at  tines  stroog 

the   latitude   of  20°  N.  to  the   equator,   is  in  to  the  west,  chiefly  in  June,  Julv,  and  Augost, 

general   extremely   destructive    to  Europeans,  and  particularly  at  the  new  and  full  moon.— 

uiough  some  spots  are  found  more  saluorious  Horsburgh's  Ind.  Direct.     We  are  iodined  to 

than    others.    The    rainy    season    commences  attribute  this  westerly  current  to  the  great  quao- 

throughout  this  tract  in  May,  lasts  till  October,  tity  of  fresh  water  emptied  into  the  eastern  port 

and  is  at  its  height  in  June  and  July,  with  al-  of  the  gulf  during  these  rainy  months, 

most  constant  thunder  and  lightning.    The  ex-  The  Grainy  Ivory^  and  Gold  Coasts  are  lov 

halations  from  the  marshes,  formed  by  the  over-  and  thickly  woodedi ;  but  inland,  at  a  sboit  dis- 

flowiiii;  of  the  rivers,  from  the  rank  vegetation  tance,  the  country  is  pleasantly  diversified  with 

on  their  banks,  and  from  the  vegetable  and  ani-  hills  and  plains  extremely  fertile,  and  with  abuo- 

roal  corruption  which  covers  the  ground,  produce  dance  of  good  water,  an  article  that  is  both 
mortal    dysenteries    and   inflammatory  fevers.  *  scarce  and  bad  near  the  shore.    The  seasons 

During  the  dry.  season,  from  November  to  May,  are  similar  to  those  already  noticed,  but  the  hal 

the  climate  is  less  unhealthy,  the  atmosphere  is  greater  on  the  Gold  Coast  than  even  in  Se&e 

being  then  clear,  and  the  heat  tempered  by  sea  gambia,  (he  thermometer  rising  in  the  open  air 

breezes.    In  Senegambia  the  greatest  heat  is  in  to  134^    On  the  whole  coast  of  Guinea,  from 
July,  when  the  thermometer  rises  in  the  open  t  the  Gambia  to  Cape  Lopez,  a  singular  wind, 

air  to  120^  or  even  130*^,  and  in  the  night  never  called  the  harmattan,  blows  from  the  interior  oi 

fidls  below  100^.    The  winds  during  the  wet  Africa,  occasionally  in  December,  January,  aod 

season  on  this  coast  blow  constantly  from  the  February.     It  has  no  regular  period  of  duntioo, 

north  with  strong  southerly  currents,  by  means  sometimes  continuing  only  a  few  hours,  atothen 

of  which  ves*>els  run  from  the  Senegad  to  Goree  for  several  days ;  it  is  cold,  and  always  attended 

in  twenty-four  hours,  while  it  re(]uires  ten  or  with  a  dense  diy  fog,  through  which  the  son  « 

fifteen  days  to  beat  hack.  During  the  dry  season  noon  appears  oi  a  pale  red.    The  extreme  drj- 

the  thermometer  varies  in  the  day  between  88°  ness  of  tnis  wind  withers  the  leaves  of  vegetable 

ai)d  68°,  and  during  the  night,  when  there  are  *  At  some  seasons  it  is  considered  malignant,  pr&- 

heavy  dews,  ftJls  to  60°.  bably  after  wet  weather,  when  it  is  loaded  i»iif» 

The  coast  between  the  Gambia  and  Cape  marsh  miasma ;  at  others  it  arrests  the  progress 

Veiga,  a  distance  of  250  miles,  is  formed  by  a  of  epidemic  diseases.    From  the  whitish  powder 

chain  of  low  and  fertile  islands  separated  from  which  seems  to  compose  the  fog,  and  which  sub- 

the  main,  and  from  each  other,  by  narrow  but  sides  on  the  earth,  it  has  been  supposed  thalilw 

deep  straits.    Beyond  Cape  Verga  these  low  wind  blows  from  some  volcano  in  the  unexplonrd 

islands  are  succeeded   by  an   elevated   coast,  interior  of  Africa.    On  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leon^ 

which  increases  in  height  till  south  of  Sierra  it  blows  from  the  E.  S.  £.,  on  the  Gold  uosi 
Leone  it  presents  alpine  peaks  apparently  of    from  north-east,  and  towards  Cape  Lopez  uoio 

volcanic  origin.    On  this  extent  of  coast  the  N.  N.  £.                                            -       v  \ 

rains  commence  the  same  time  as  to  the  north.  The  Slave  Coast,  between  the  rivers  \^ol[a 

but  are  not  so  intense  nor  the  climate  so  insalu-  and   Formosa,   is  low  and   in  general  thiDij 

brious :  the  extremes  of  the  thermometer  through-  wooded ;  it  is  lined  by  a  chain  of  lagoons,  sep*- 

out  the  year  are  63^  and  98°,  from  May  to  August,  rated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  border  of  laii^. 

North-west  winds  are  roost  prevalent,  and  south-  called  by  the  French  La  Pr^,  the  meadow,  aw 

west  in  September  and  October.    In  November,  which  are  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  riveis. 

December,  and  January,  north-east  winds  pre-  From  the  Formosa  to  the  Camerons  the  coast » 

vail,  with  fogs,  and  the  thermometer  descends  intersected  by  the  mouths  of  numerous  nv«»^ 

the  lowest.    In  February,  March,  and  April,  by  some  supposed  to  be  branches  of  the  1^' 

land  and  sea  breezes  are  pretty  regular,  the  latter  which  still  conceals  its  embouchure  from  the  r^ 

frx)m  the  south-west  in  the  evening.    On  this  searches  of  geographers.    These  rivets  carry  oo 
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great  quantmo  of  mud,  which  elevate  the  bottom  evil  principle ;  and,  in  their  feasts,  the  king  and 

of  the  sea,  and  it  seema  probable  that  the  pro-  nobles  dip  their  coral  necklaces  in  the  blood  of 

jecting  land  of  Cape   Formosa,  which  sepa-  the  victims,  and  pray  to  the  gods,  that  they  may 

rates  the  gulf  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  is  entirely  never  be  deprived  of  this  mark  of  pre-eminence, 

formed  of  alluvion.    A  considerable  number- of  The  tribes  between  Benin  and  Loango  are 

elephants  frequent  this  part  of  the  coast;  but  little  known      A  second  tribe  of  Bia/ers  inha- 

their  tusks  are  said  to  be  of  an  inferior  ivory,  bit  the  banks  of  the  Formosa,  and  are  said  to 

The  fresh  water  swamps  are  also  frequented  by  sacrifice  their  children  to  the  devil.    To  them 

the  hippopotamus.    Between  the  rivers  Came-  succeed  the   OUhongtu^  occupying  the  country 

rons  and  S.  Benito,  the  coast  is  mountainous,  through  which  run  the  Rio  del  Reyand  San  Be- 

and  in  the  tract  called  the  hieh  land  of  Ambozes  nito :  they  are  painted  .as  the  least  civilised  of 

some  of  the  peaks  are  thought  to  equal  that  of  the  negro  nations,  going  naked,  and  selling  their 

Teneriffe  in  elevation.  children  and  relations  as  slaves. 

After  crossing  the  equator  the  wet  season  is  The  Comma  and  Gobbi  succeed  the  Calbon- 

from  September  to  November,  the  rains  prevail-  gas,  and  extend  to  Cape  Lopez :  they  resemble 

ing  at  each  side  of  the  equator  in  the  respective  their  southern  neighbours  of  Loango. 

summer  solstice ;  they  are  also  retarded  in  going  Under  this  vague  and  general  denomination 

to  the  south,  commencing  at  Loango  in  Decern-  we  have  thus  sketched  the  great  features  and  ge- 

ber  and  lasting  till  Mareh.  After  passing  Loango  neral  appearance  ol   this  coast.     Asbantee, 

there  is  strictly  speaking  no  wet  season.  Sierra  Leone,  and  other  places  of  particular 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  general  character  of  the  importance,  will  be  treated  ot  in  their  respective 

tribes  inhabiting  thb  coast  will  not  be  unintfr-  places  of  the  alphabet. 

resting.  For  the  progress  of  modern  discovery  in  this 

From  the  Gambia  to  ti)e  Cassaman9a  occur  neighbourfabod,  see  the  latter  part  of  the  article 

the  Ftloopiy  a  tribe  of  idolaters,  who  are  de-  Africa. 

acribed  as  melancholy  and  revengeful,  but  also  GUrNEA-DROPPER,  n.  $.     Guinea  and 

honest  and  grateful.    The  succeeding  tribes  on  drop.    One  who  cheats  by  dropping  guineas. 

Uie  coast  are  the  BagnM*,  on  the  banks  of  the  ^ho  now  the^uMeadh^TMrr*!  bait  regardj, 

St  DommgO,  who  are  said  to  be  peaceful  cultl-  Tricked  by  the  tharper't  dice,  or  juggler*!  cards, 

vators ;  the  FapeU  and  Balontei  occupy  the  coast  Gay. 

peb  wonhip  two,  <w  honw,  and  .11  «ort«  of  Guinea-Hen.    See  Nukida. 

yis.We*jects.   WJum  their  fang  d.«.  a  new  one  ouraEA-PEPPER,  ». ,.    Ux.  cap,mm.   A 

IS  elected  in  a  singular  manner;  the  corpse  of  ."      **-»■*"        »,..«..  i<^wHm.   a. 

the  deceased  monarch  is  placed  on  a  bier,  en-  P  Gu'ikea-Pbpper     See  Capsimii. 

circled  by  die  chief  nobles,  and  being  tossed  up  J^npwc  I  mA       7     a  J^  n      •     i    -.k 

in  the  air,  the  noble  on  ^m  it  fells  in  its  de-  .  9".^  ^l^^^i,";!'   ^,^  T^\T^  " 

scent  is  thereby  duly  elected.  P'f  '  *"?\*'~"*^' r'  ^'  *  '^'  *^'"  ^^ 

The  aoTrn'occu^y  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  g^  "^^Wheat     &^  Zea 

•and  Nones  is  the  tribe  of  Ntdoeiy  whose  lands  GUISE,  n.s.    The  same  with  wtse,  Fr.  guue; 

are  well  cultivated  and  produce  indigo  and  cotton,  Sax.  pija ;  the  p  or  ii»  bemg  changed,  as  is  cem- 

but  with  whom  it  is  necessary  to  be  guarded.  ™on,  into  g.    See  Guile.    Manner;  ezteriMl 

The  Bissagos  Islands  are  inhabited  by  different  demeanor;  practice;  custom;  fashion,  either  m 

tribes  of  idolaters,  generally  ferocious  and  trea-  conduct  or  attire. 

cherous,  adorning  their  huts  with  the  scalps  of  And,  as  the  guue  was  in  hit  coantree, 

their  enemies ;  and,  in  the  island  of  Bissao,  the  F»l  highe  upon  a  char  of  gold  stood  he. 

fiivorite  wives  of  the  king  are  sacrificed  on  his  Chauea^.  The  Knightst  ToU, 

death  and  burnt  with  his  corpse.  Yet  had  natare  taaght  her  after  her  guue 

The  negroes  of  the  Grain  Coast  are  said  to  be  To  know  her  foe,  and  dread  him  evermore, 

jealous  of  strangers,  and  are  little  known.    The  Wgatt. 

Ivory  Coast  to  Cape  La  Hou  is  also  occupied  by  Hit  own  sire,  and  master  of  his  guite, 

an  unfriendly  and  warlike  tribe,  described  as  an-  I>i<l  *>f^n  tremble  at  his  horrid  view.    Spenaer, 

thropophagi,  whence  the  Portuguese  give  them  ^  7^'  ^"^.^^^ ***"? •  ^^}*  ^•^  l^  ^"^i 

the  namiTof  malos  gentes.     East  of  Cape  La  ««*•  »I»*  "^  hfe.  fwt  asleep :  obsenre  her.  ««nd 

Hou  are  the  Quaquas,  or  bo^  gentes,  who,  lik«  ^^-                _           ^  ^    ShaMtpeare.  MaMh, 

the  Hindoos,  are  divided    into  casts,  the  son  Thw  women  know,  and  thnsAeyose  the  ^««^^ 

always  following  the  profession  of  the  father.  '^  *»«J^«*  ^«  ^»"'  «^  ^^'^"^  *^«  "^'pairfar 

The  coast  between  the  Volta  and  Benin  is  ,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^             „,^^  ^^ 

subject  to  the  king  of  Dahomey,  which  see.  g         ^^  commands  the  foole,  and  moves  the  wise. 

The  negroes  of  Benin  are  nearly  as  barbarous  Chapman. 

as  the  Dahomeys.    Their  king,  who  can  bring  This  would  not  be  slept ; 

100,000  fighting  men  to  the  field,  is  worshipped  old  ^Mist  must  be  kept.            Ben  Jotum. 

as  a  demi-god,  is  supposed  to  live  without  food,  ti^^  pomp  of  kings  they  should  ooafesa 

and,  when  he  appears  to  die,  is  thought,  like  the  At  their  crownings  to  be  less 

Orand  Lama,  to  revive  under  another  human  Than  a  lover's  humblest  ^im» 

form.    Here  human  victims  are  sacr  ficed  to  the  When  at  his  mistress'  feet  he  lies,          Cowkg. 
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They  tund  a  horrid  front  but  the  arpeg^os  ought  to  be  made  between  tW 

Of  dreadful  length,  and  datzling  arms,  in  gui*»  rose  and  the  last  fret  of  the  neck,  that  is,  abuut 

Of  warriort  old,  with  ordered  apcar  and  shield.  the  middle  of  the  strings,  to  avoid  the  hanbDea 

Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief  resulting  from  the  playing  too  near  the  bhd;;;e, 

Had  to  impoM.                        MUion't  Parudm  Lott,  ^h^re  the  strings  are  more  stubborn  and  umna- 

Back,  «hepherdt,  back :  nageable  than  towards  the  middle. 

Here  be  without  duck  or  nod,  r^rTrfu--     -»      r--^— t..*       i-      cl- 

n.v     .•  ..i.-.^u   ^^A  tfULCil,  n.».    7     From Lat.fiao.-^kuiDer. 

Other  trippings  to  be  trod,  g^      >                     Ik  i-*.^!    _i  .* 

f\t  \\»v.*Z\Jr.  anri  .M^K  /.«..-*  .tw^  GuL  CHfN,  ft.  I.  >  A  little  slattoo. 

SlCrdTfit^  tu."*^     MiU^n.  GULDElisTAEDT  (Jofn  An&ooy),  M.D, 

When  I  was  very  jouni?.  nothing  was  so  much  was  born  at  Riga,  Apnl  26th,  1745,  and  in  1763 

talked  of  as  rickeU  among  children,  and  consumptions  ^as  admitted  into  the  medical  college  of  Ber- 

amon^  young  people  :  after  these  the  spleen  came  in  I  in.     He  completed  his  Studies  at  Frankfort  upon 

play,  and  then  the  scurvy,  which  was  the  general  the  Oder,  where,  in  1767,  he  received  his  degree. 

complaint,  and  both  were  thought  to  appear  in  many  Being  invited  to  Petersburgh,  in  1768,  he  was 

various  ^oM.                                            Tmple,  cre&ted  adjunct,  and   in  1770  member  of  the 

The  swain  replied,  it  never  was  our  gmm  Imperial  Academy,  and  professor  of  natural  his- 

To  A\%ht  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise,  i^^y      !„  June,  1761 ,  he  set  out  upon  his  travels, 

-,,    „                              J  .        ■  -i         \^i  ^^^  was  absent  seven  vears.      From  Moscow, 

The  Hugonou  were  engaged  m  a  civil  war,^the  ^^^^  ^^  conUnued  till  'March  1769,  he  passed 

specious  pretences  of  some,  who,  under  the  ovtfe  of  ,-,           ^»,      ..       .^                  jt'-n  ' 

riligion,  sacrificed  so  many  thousands  to  thSTowu  ^^  Voronete,  TzanUin  Astracan,  and  KiUar,  iMur 

ambition.                                                      Swift.  Pefsw-      In    1770    he    exammed  the  distnct^ 

Their  external  shapes  are  notoriously  accommodated  watered  by  the  Terek,  Sunsha,  and  Alksai,  ii 

to  that  law  or  ^msw  of  life  that  nature  has  designed  the  east  extremity  of  Caucasus ;   and  in  1771 

them.                                                           M^re.  penetrated  into  Ossetia,  in  the  bluest  part  of  tlit 

Thtti  hid  in  arms  she  seemed  a  goodly  knight,  same  mountain ;  where  be  collected  vocabuia- 

And  fit  for  any  warlike  exercise  :  ries  of  the^  languages  spoken  in  those  regions. 

But  when  she  list  lay  down  her  armour  bright.  Having  visited  Cabarda,  and  the  north  of  Cauca- 

And  back  resume  her  peaceful  maiden's  gmae ;  g^g^  he  proceeded  to  Georgia,  and  was  admitted 

The  furest  Maid  she  was  that  ever  yet  n,  p^nce   Heraclius,  who  was   encamped  ten 

Prwoned  her  locks  withm  a  golden  net,  ^^^  ^^^  r^^^       ^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^y^^^^  i„ 

Or  let  them  wav«g  hang,  wjb ^^/-^eu^  a.d  explored  Oie^uth  d. 

And  answered  like  a  .uteaman,  or  a  p^phe^  ^"^^«  inhabited  by  the  Turcoman  Tartars  in  the 

In  such  ^its  that  she  «mld  make  nothing  of  it.  company  of  a  Georgian  magnate,  whom  he  had 

Byran  cured  of  a  dangerous  disorder.      In  July  be 

GUISE  (Henry),  duke  of.     See  Lobbain.  '  P?^  f^  ^""^I?^*  ?  penetrated  into  the  middk 

GUITA'R   n  t     Yt  evitarrt '  l\aX  ehitara  <^"3un  of  mount  Caucasus,  visited  the  confines  of 

A  stringed  instrument  of  music.  '                      '  Mingrelia,  Middle  G^rgia,  and  Eastern  wA 

And  L  wel  coud  he  play  on  a  gitene.  Lower  Imerelia ;  and  after  escaping  many  imm. 

Chamer,  The  MiUerf  Tale.  ^^^^  dangers,  returned  to  Kislar  on  the  18lh  m 
allads  and  eggs,  and  lighter  hxe,  November,  where  he  passed  the  winter,  collect- 
Tune  the  Italian  spark's  gmimr.                Prior,  ing  various  information  concerning  the  neighbour- 

And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  hum-  ing  Tartar  tribes  of  Caucasus,  particularly  the 

ming,  L^gees.    In  the  following  summer  he  jouneyed 

OuUan,  and  every  other  sort  of  stmmming.   Bjfron.  to   Cabardo  Major,    continued    his  coarse  to 

GuiTAB,  a  stringed  instrument,  in  which  the  mount  Beshton,  the  highest  point  of  the  fint 

strings  are  fiistened  to  a  bridge  fixed  to  the  lower  ridge  of  the  Caucasus,  inspecting  the  mines  o( 

part  of  the  belly,  and  supported  by  a  nut  4t  the  Madshar,  and  went  to  Tcherkash  upon  the  Don- 

end  of  the  neck.    The  stnngs  are  governed  by  Thence    he    made  expeditions    to  Azof  aixi 

pegs  or  metad  pins  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  Taganrog,  and  thence  along  the  new  limits  to 

instrument  had  at  first  but  four  strings,  which  the  Dnieper;  he  finished  this  year's  route  at  Kre- 

have  since  been  increased  to  five  double  strings,  raentshuk,  in  New  Russia.      In  the  following 

of  which  the  first  three  are  tuned  unisons,  and  spring,  he  was  proceeding  to  CrimTartary;  but. 

the  fourth  and  fifth  octaves  to  each  other.  Some^  receiving  an  order  of  recal,  he  returned  throujh 

times  the  fifth  string  has  no  octave  lest  it  should  the  Ukraine  to   Moscow  and   St.  Petersbur:, 

overpower  the  rest ;  and  the  first  string  is  so  often  where  he  arrived  in  March  1775.    Unon  his  ft- 

fcilse  that  it  is  frequently  played  single.   This  in-  turn  he  began  to  arrange  bis  papers ;  but,  before 

strument  is  tuned  and  played  so  many  difierent  he  could  finish  them  for  the  press,  was  seiirJ 

ways,  that  it  must  be  strung  according  to  the  with  a  violent  fever,  which  carried  hiin  off  m 

pitch  and  tuning.    There  are  two  ways  of  per-  March  1781.    A  list  of  his  writings  is  given  m 

lorming  on  this  instrument,  either  by  sweeping  Coxe*s  Travels. 

or  pinching  the  strings.    The  most  extensive,  GULES,  (uf;.  Fr.gueu/es.  Pethaps  from  ^^ 

and  the  most  susceptible  of  execution,   is  the  the  throat.     Red  ;  a  barbarous  terra  of  heral«irT. 

pinching  of  tlie  strings.    Tlie  arpeggios  are  more  pollow  thy  drum  -, 

harmonious,  because  all  the  strings  are  in  vibra-  with  man's  blood  piini  the  ground  :  g^es,  fpdfs; 

tion ;  but  they  must  be  touched  very  lightly  and  Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel ; 

delicately  with  the  right  hand,  and  with  firm-  Then  what  should  war  be  ?           Shahtpearf.  TinMn. 

ncss,  and  correct  position  of  the  left  hand,  to  He  whose  sable  arms, 

produce  a  good  effect.     The  strings  are  pinched  Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  knight  resett.ble, 

or  thrummed  between  the  rose  and   the  bridge ;  When  he  laid  couched  in  the  ominous  hor»e. 
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ilaUii>o«hi.dr*«d»iUb1«d.i™npl*Monrae»n;rl  A  GuLp,  in  geography,  is  a  capacious  bay 
WithbEnldTymniedumili  htid  u  foot,  between  two  promoiilories,  goTQeiiraes  talcing  (he 
Now  he  ii  loul  puis.  Sakipeare.  tame  of  a  xfa,  when  vary  exteniiTe ;  but  parti- 
Hit  icvon-fplil  utge  ■  Belri  o(  jbIh  dLd  uun ;  culaily  when  it  only  communicates  with  the  lea 
la  .Lich  two  ••orfi  ha  bon  :  till  word, '  Diyido  »nd  j,  ^  j,^j(  guch  are  the  Euiine  or  Black  Sea, 
nigD.'  PIMOur;  P^tfU  Iiltmd.  ^.j,^  ^^  ^,f  ^j  Constantinople  ;  ihe  Adriatic 
GuLB  or  AuonsT,  the  day  of  Si.  Peler  ad  ^g^or  Ihe  gulf  of  Venice;  the  gulf  of  Lyon^ 
vincula,  which  is  celebrated  on  the  Islof  August.  ^^^  Fiance,  and  the  gulf  of  Siena,  near  [Jar- 
ll  iscalledtbeguleof  Auguslfroingula,athroat,  ^^^  AH  these  are  in  the  Mediterranean.  There 
liecauw  one  Quirinus,  a  tribune,  baring  a  ^jj  ^^  gul(j  of  Mexico,  Si.  lawrance,  and  Ca- 
daughler  diseased  in  her  throat,  went  to  pope  lifomia,  in  North  America;  Ine  gulf  of  Persia,  or 
Alexander,  the  siilh  from  SL  Peter,  and  desired  ^^  jj^  gea,  between  Persia  and  Arabia;  the 
of  him  to  see  the  chains  that  St.  Peter  was  ^jf  of  Bengal  in  India;  and  the  giilft  of 
chained  with  under  Nero ;  which  request  being  Cochin-China  and  Kamtschatka,  near  those 
granted,  she,  on  kissing  the  chains,  was  cured  of  countries. 


iier  disease;  whereupon  the  pope  instituted  Ihii 
feast  in  honor  of  St,  Peter.  Hence  the  day  was 
called  also  that  of  St.  Peier  ad  vincula. 

G  u  LES,  a  corruplio  n  of  the  French  woid  gueulci, 

which  in  heraldry  signifies  red,  ^^^ 

is  reptesenled  in  engraving  by  fjiij ""  '  "J 
perpendicular  Imes.     See  dia-     |i'  I 

gram.     This  color  \s  by  the  ge-     ,  J 

neiality  of  the  English   heralds     l,,  || 

ranked  before  azure/    But  the     |  ,  ^ 

ci-devanl    French   heralds  pre-     S    ■ijmmI'^ 

GCLF.n.  t.J      Fr.  golft ;   Ital.  gotfo;  Gr. 

GuT.p'r.odj.  i  i(oiXoc;Goth,gtai/iir.  A  deep, 
conca'e,  receptacle  for  water;  a  bay;  an  un- 
faihoraable  abyss ;  a  whirlpool  ot  eddy :  figura- 
tively applied  to  any  thing  insatiable,  as  woe,  or 
<lcsi>air;— thus  hell  is  tertned  a  fiery  gulf. 

Thfnte  laming  bu\,  in  •iloneo  wft  l(i»J  r— '- 


Steeau.    SeeFioKioi,  Bay  or. 

GULL,t..o.  &.n.i.  ^       Fr.   guUler;   Golh 

Giill'-catcheb,  ii.».  f  goela,    guala;    Teut. 

Gul'leb,  n.  I.  i  giliea-        To     cheat; 

GnL'LEBT,  n.1.  '  trick,  or  deceive.  Gull 

is  the  name  of  a  sea-bird:  a  stupid  animal; 
one  easily  cheated :  guller,  an  impostor,  ot 
knave:  gulleiy  a  cheat:  gull-catcher,  one  who 
catches  silly  people. 

Ai  ihal  uDgEndi  gall,  the  cnckow  bird, 

Uicth  Ihs  tpwiDW.  Stakipur*.  Hemf  lY. 

Why  btiva  joa  luffand  me  lo  ba  impiuoned, 
Xspt  ia  K  duL  houa,  viiiud  by  the  priait. 
And  made  tb>  moat  nntorimu  gack  ud  gM 
Thai  e'er  invnuian  pliywl  on.     U.    Twalftk  Sight. 

1   .hm ■ 


bearded  felloo  ipeaki  it. 


To  yawain;  j/idjA  of  di 


an  Bdmital  ■itbdreo  himielf  fatlhcr  off 

id  Corfu,  into  Ihe  yW^  of  iha  Adriaiick. 

KneOa. 


It  I  do  DOI  ^  bim  il 
him  m  common  reciaAtioii 
ennugh  to  lie  ilrugbt  in  m 


Id.     Muck  Aie  oloW  f/iaimg 


lee  lo  jM  thing  on  motbet  for  my  It 
That  palby  story  ia  nutnM, 


ED^Iand  hi»  &[tfjroKehn  onkei  as  fierea 
As  wven  10  tli«  tucking  ot  a  <^/.  K. 

Of  utmdat  Tweed,  or  Ouc,  or  gutfy  Don. 

MUlim. 

Thii  is  Ihe  J«i/  Lbroogh  which  Viigil'a  Alecloihoou 

lienelf  into  beU  ;  the  fall  of  waiew.  ihe  woodt  ihai 


He  would  have  gaOid  him  wiiL  a  iHci, 
Rut  Man  wn*  too  u»  politick.  1 

For  thin  advsntago  age  from  youth  ba*  won, 
At  not  lo  be  oui-ridtlpii,  though  Qui-nio  ; 


The   Koman  peopln 


9,  while  hr  jwfled  the  god. 

Z>Tydn. 
wen  gmaly  jpUed  Iwie*  at 
eiulaved  in  oneccnlary,»iid 


All  who  the  wai  often 

And  tcapcd  the  peritt  c 

High  o'er  .  pdfy  tea 


liillowi,  Itnglhening  U 
w  Kooped  in  goSfi,  wit 


and  ihallowa,  lo  the  niter 
ar  our  headt  iboold  totn 
if  gaping  abjaaea  aad  on- 

I  the  OK*k*  arrived, 
ong  ycm  lurvived, 
;  the  gUfs  maio.      PofW. 


!ith.Tlhpjhav. 


with  the  same  iriek. 
L'EMmig$. 


Btallit''  l/»unrj. 


nsni  cbrat  uid  gutl.  Gtnwmwiif  of  ihe  Tomga: 

TU  eigle  loan  alone  :  ibe  p>U  and  ciow 

Flock  u'lT  their  carrion,  juH  a*  moftalt  do.    Bgnm. 
Gull,  in  omitholc^.    5ee  Larus. 
GUL'I.ET,  n.i.     J      Fr.  gi™/e(;  Lai.  gniii 
Gi:i.'r.'iTY,  n.  I.     S  Out.  go/pen.  The  passage 
GLLP.u.o.fcn.s.Jthrough   which   the  food 

pa-scs,  talleil  by  j-naluinisLs  cesophagus :  a  small 

f(n;ini,   or    hi.!-.      Gulosity   is   greedinest,   or 
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gluttony:  gulp,  to  iwallow  eagerly,  or  suck 
down  without  intermission. 

Oat  of  the  hardy  boaet,  ksocken  they 
The  mary  ;  for  they  caaiten  noaght  away 
Thi^  may  go  throogh  the  gvUet  soft  and  eote. 

Chamoer,  The  Pardomeret  Tale. 

England  hit  approaches  makes  as  fierce 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulf,       Skakipmte. 

The  Euxine  sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  small  gul- 
Utt,  if  compared  with  the  ocean.  J7<(yfyn. 

It  might  be  his  doom 
One  day  to  sing 
With  gullet  in  string.  Denkam. 

Many  have  the  gidlet  or  feeding  channel  which  have 
no  lungs  or  windpipes ;  as  fishes  which  have  gills, 
whereby  the  heart  is  refrigemied  ;  for  such  thereof  as 
have  lungs  and  respiration  are  not  withont  wiason,  as 
whales  and  cetaceous  animals. 

Browme'i  Vutgar  Rmmn, 
As  oft  as  he  can  catch  ngulp  of  air. 
And  peep  above  the  seas,  he  names  the  fair. 

He  loosens  the  fish,  gulpe  it  down,  and  at  soon  at 
ever  the  morsel  was  gone  wipes  his  mouth. 

L  Setiwage* 
I  see  the  doable  flaggon  charge  their  hand ; 
See  them  puff  off  the  froth,  and^p  amain. 
While  with  dry  tongue  I  lick  my  lipe  in  vain. 

The  liquor  in  the  stomach  is  a  compound  of  that 
which  is  separated  from  itji  inward  coat,  the  spittle 
which  is  swallowed,  and  the  liquor  which  distils  from 
the  guUet,  Afbmkmii, 

In  deep  sutpirations  we  take  more  large  ^i^pf  of 
air  to  cool  our  heart,  overcharged  with  love  and  tor* 
low.  Men, 

'  Give  me  the  oytter,  then — 'tit  well'-^ 

He  opens  it,  and  at  one  sup, 

Gulpt  the  contested  trifie  up. 

And  smiling  gives  to  each  a  shell.  SomerviOe, 

To  Gul'ly,  ti.  n,  Corropted  fiwm  gurgle.  To 
run  with  noise. 

Gu'llyhole,  n.  s.  From  gully  and  hole.  The 
hole  where  the  gutters  empty  themselves  in  the 
subterraneous  sewer. 

GUM,  n.t4k.v,a,^  Lai. gummi;  Gr.  KOfi/u, 
GuM'MiKEss,n.i.  /a  vegetable  substance, 
Gum'mosity,  n.f.  S  differing  from  a  resin, 
Gvv^MOvs,  adj.  I  in  being  more  viscid 
Gum'm  Y,  adj.  J  and  less  friable,  and  gene- 
rally   dissolving    in    aqueous     roenstruums 

Quincy.  Sax.  Coma ;  Dut.  gtunme.  The  fleshy 
covering  that  invests  and  contains  the  teeth.  To 
close  or  smear  with  gum :  gummy  and  gummous 
are  applied  to  whatsoever  consists,  is  productive 
of,  or  overgrown  with,  gum. 

That  for  to  speken  of  gomme,  herbe  or  tie, 
Comparaison  may  none  imaked  be. 

Chauoer,  Prologue  to  Legende  of  Oood  YTomtn. 
The  babe  that  milks  me, 
I'd  pluck  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gunu. 

Shakepeare. 
One  whose  eyes. 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood. 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.  id^  OAette, 

From  the  utmost  end  of  the  head  branches  there 
ittueth  out  a  gummy  juice,  which  hangeth  downward 
like  a  cord.  Raleigh, 

He  ripens  spices,  frait,  and  precious  gum. 
Which  from  remotest  regions  hither  come.  Waller. 


Thedondt 
Tine  the  tlant  lightening  ;  whote  thwart  fiamtdrifea 

down, 
Kindlee  the  gmumg  bark  of  fir  and  pine.        If i&st. 
Nor  all  the  gummg  alone  AraUa  yields. 

Drgiee. 
How  each  arising  alder  now  appears. 
And  o'er  the  Po  distils  htrgummg  tears.  U. 

The  yawning  youth,  scarce  half  i  wake,  essaya 
His  lazy  limbs  and  dosy  head  to  raise  ; 
Then  rubs  his  gummy  eyes,  and  tcrubt  hit  pate.    Id, 
Her  maiden  train. 
Who  bore  the  vests  that  holy  ritea  require. 
Incense,  and  odorous  guuu,  and  covered  firs.   Id. 
Obtervationt  concerning  Ifaglish  amber,  and  i«ia> 
tions  about  the  amber  of  Pnstiaf  prove  thtt  amber  ti 
not  a  gmamnm  or  reainout  tubetance  drawn  oot  of 
trees  by  the  tun't  heat,  but  a  natural  fossil. 


Sugar  and  honey  make  windj  liquors,  and  the  eln* 
tick  fermenting  pmtidet  are  detained  by  their  uuute 
gummeeity,  Fleg^. 

The  tendont  are  involved  with  great  j—eiiwgii  atd 
eollection  of  matter.  Ifttsnaa'f  Smyerg. 

The  eyelids  are  ^>t  to  be  gmmeted  together  with  s 
viscnouB  humour.  It, 

She  untwists  a  wire,  and  from  her  yume 

A  set  of  teeth  completely  oomea.  &i^. 

Flowers  whote  wild  odours  breathe  but  agooies. 
And  trees  whote  gueu  are  poison.  Bgnu, 

Gum  is  the  mucilage  of  vegetables,  and  is  of 
no  particular  smell  or  taste.  It  becomes  viKoos 
and  tenacious  when  moistened  with  water;  totally 
dissolves  in  water  into  a  liquid,  more  or  les 
glutinous  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the 
gum;  not  dissolvmg  in  vinous  spirits  or  in  oils; 
burning  in  the  fire  to  a  black  coal,  without  melt- 
ing or  catching  flame ;  suffering  no  dissipatino 
in  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  The  true  gums  are 
gum  arabic,  gum  tragacanth,  gum  senega,  the 
gum  of  cheny  and  plum  trees,  and  such  like. 
All  others  have  more  or  leas  of  resin  in  theoL 
See  Chemistry.  For  more  particular  descrip- 
tions of  the  gumsy  and  also  of  the  gum-resifi5» 
see  Chemistry,  Index. 

Gum  Elastic  is  treated  of  under  the  title  of 
Caoutchouc  both  in  the  article  Chemistsy  and 
in  its  alphabetical  place.  Guaiacum  is  also 
separately  noticed  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Gum,  in  gardening,  a  kind  of  gangrene  ioci- 
dent  to  ftuit-trees  of  the  stone  kind,  arising  from 
a  corruption  of  the  sap,  which,  by  its  visddit;, 
not  being  able  to  make  its  way  through  the  fibres 
of  the  tree,  is,  by  the  protrusion  of  other  juice, 
made  to  extravasate  ana  ooxe  out  upon  the  baik. 
When  the  distemper  surrounds  the  branch,  it 
admits  of  no  remedy ;  but  when  only  on  ooe 
part  of  a  bough,  it  should  be  taken  off  to  the 
quick,  and  some  cow  dung  clapped  on  the  woood, 
covered  over  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  tied  down. 
M.  Quintinie  directs  to  cutoff  the  morbid  brandi 
two  or  three  inches  below  the  part  affected. 

Gum  Arabic  is  the  produce  of  aspedeiof 
Mimosa.  Its  chief  use  la  medicine  is  from  iti 
glutinous  quality,  which  serres  to  inaassate  aod 
obtund  thin  acrid  humors,  and  thus  is  osefbl 
in  coughs,  alvine  fluxes,  hoarsenesses,  gripes, 
&c.  In  a  dysuria  the  true  gum  aiabic  is  moit 
cooling  than  the  other  simple  gums.  One  ouooe 
of  gum  arabic  renders  a  pint  of  water  consi- 
derably glutinous :  four  ounces  give  it  a  tkich 
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syrupy  consistence :  but  for  mucilage^  one  part  GUN,  n.  t. 

uum  to  two  pattf  water  is  required;  and  for  Gum'nel,  n.  i. 

some  purposes  an  equal  proportion  will  be  ne-  Gun'ner,  n.t, 

•pessary.     Hasselquist  relates  an  instance  of  the  Gun'nery,  fi.i. 

extraordinary    nutritive    yirtues   of    this   gum,  Gun'-powder,  n.s. 


Of  this  word  there 
is  no  satisfoctory  ety- 
mology, Dr.  Johnson 
says.  Mr.  Lye  ob- 
serves, that  gun   in 


which    happened    to  m   Abyssinian    caravan,        Gum'-shot,  n.  i.  &  adj,  V>  Iceland  signifies  bat- 


whose  provisions  were  consumed,  when  they  Gum -smith,  n.  i. 

had  still  two  months  to  travel.     '  They  were  Gun'-stick,  n.  i. 

then  obliged  to  search  for  somethinflf  among  their  Gum'-stock,  n.  i. 

merchandise    wherewith    they    might    support  Gum -stone,  n.  i. 

nature;  and  found  nothing  more  proper  than  Gum'-wale,  fi.f. 


tie;  but  when  guns 
came  into  use  we  had 
no  commerce  with 
Iceland.  *  May  not 
gun  come  by  gradual 


gum  arable,  of  which  they  had  carried  a  consi-  corruption  from  canne,  ganne,  gt<nne?  Camie  is 
derable  quantity  along  widi  them.  This  served  the  original  of  cannon.'  Mr.  Thomson  refers  to 
to  support  above  1000  persons  for  two  months;  the  Scot  gyn,  or  gin  (engine).  The  general 
and  the  caravan  at  last  arrived  at  Cairo  without  name  for  fire-arms ;  the  instrument  from  which 
any  great  loss  of  people  either  by  hunger  or  shot  is  discharged  by  fire.  Gunnel,  corrupted 
diseases.'  fi:om  gun-wale.     Gunner  (cannonier)  he  wnose 

GUMMA,  a  sort  of  venereal  excrescence  on    employment  is  to  manage  die  artillery  in  a  ship, 
the  periosteum  of  the  bones.  Gunnery,  the  science  of  artillery ;  the  art  of 

GUMBINNEN,  a  modem  government  of  East  managing  cannon.  Gun«powder,  the  powder  put 
PrUssia,  comprising  Prussian  Lithuania,  and  into  guns  to  be  fired.  It  <x>nsists  of  about  fifteen 
bounded  by  Russia,  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  parts  of  nitre,  three  parts  of  sulphur,  and  two  of 
the  government  of  Konigsberg.  Its  superficial  charcoal :  the  proportions  are  not  exactly  kept 
extent  is  6150  square  miles,  with  350,000  inha-  Gun-shot,  made  by  the  shot  of  a  gun :  the  reach 
bitants,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Lutherans ;  or  range  of  a  gun ;  the  space  to  which  a  shot 
next  to  them  are  the  CalWnists ;  and  last  the  can  be  thrown.  Gun-smitn,  a  man  whose  trade 
Catholics.  Prussian  Lithuania  is  the  most  fer-  is  to  make  guns.  Gun-stick,  the  rammer,  or 
tile  part  of  East  Prussia ;  but  manufactures  stick,  with  which  the  charge  is  driven  into  a  gun. 
are  nearly  unknown.  In  1710  it  was  almost  Gunstock,  the  wood  to  which  the  barrel  of  the  gun 
depopulated  by  the  plague;  and  two  years  after  is  fixed.  Gun-stone,  the  shot  of  cannon.  They  used 
the  king  of  Prussia  admitted  into  the  country  formerly  to  shoot  stones  from  artillery.  Gun-wale, 
several  thousand  emigrants  from  Switzerland,  or  gunnel,  of  a  ship,  that  piece  of  timber  which 
France,  the  Palatinate,  and  Franconia.  In  1731,  reaches  on  either  side  of  tne  ship  from  the  half- 
and  1734,  more  than  20,000  Saltzburghers  came  deck  to  the  fore-castle,  being  the  uppermost  bend 
hither.  These  settlers  cleared  the  superfluous  which  finishes  the  upperworks  of  the  hull  in  that 
woods,  drained  the  marshes,  and  cultivated  the  part,  and  wherein  tliey  put  the  stanchions  which 
land  with  much  success.  The  native  Lithuanians  support  the  waste  tree ;  this  is  called  the  gun- 
are  now  but  few  in  number.  During  the  seven  wale,  whether  there  be  guns  in  the  ship  or  not; 
years'  war  this  province  suffered  severely  from  also  the  lower  part  of  any  port,  where  ordnanc** 
the  Russians,  but  the  government  granted  funds  are,  is  termed  the  gun>wale. — Harris, 
for  its  relief.  Prussian  Lithuania  was  fop^^/^y  The  knyght  with  hit  meyne  w«nt  to  m  the  walk 
divided  into  the  circles  of  Insterburg,  Oletzko,  Xnd  the  wmrdt  of  ihe  town  m  to  a  knyht  befall ; 
and  Schesten.  Since  the  erection  of  the  go-  Devising,  en  tentifflick,  the  ■trei.gthet  al  about ; 
vemment  of  Gumbinnen,  smaller  divisions  And  appointed  to  his  sone  the  perel  and  the  doat 
have  been  adopted ;  it  contains  nine  circles.  For  shot  of  arblost  and  of  bowe,  and  eke  for  shot  of 
viz.  Gumbinnen,  Oletzko,  Johannisburg,  Memd,  goime 

Stalluponen,    Tilsit,    Niederungen,  Angerburg,    Urn©  the  wardes  of  the  town,  and  how  it  might  be 
and  luiein  wonne.    Chamcer.  The  Pardonen  amd  Taptttn, 

GDMBmNEN,  a  town  of  East  Prussia,  on  the        And  eke  within  the  castel  were ; 
Pissa,  and  the  chief  place  of  the  new  govern-    Springoldee,  ganmu,  bowea,  and  archers, 
ment  above  described.    It  is  regularly  and  neatly  ^^'  Rommmi  of  the  Rote. 

built;   the   chief   object  of  commerce  is  com,        With  gridy  ioune, oat  goeth  the  grete  ^oim*. 
diough  the  manufiaictures  of  woollen,  linen,  and  ^^  Legcnde  of  Good  Women. 

leather,  are  not  inconsiderable  •  it  is  exposed  to        The  emperor,  smiling,  said  that  never  emperor  was 
hazard  from  land   floods.    The  inhabitants  are    yet  •!"«  with  a  ^im.  KnoUee'i  HieUnry, 

chiefly  protestants,  and  service  is  performed  both        Tell  the  pleasant  prince,  this  mock  of  his 
in  the  German  and  Lilhuaniai  languages.  Popu-    Hath  turned  his  ball  to  gwuiemet,  and  his  sonl 
lation  5300.    Sixty-five  miles  east  of  Konigsberg.    Shall  stand  sorecharged  for  the  wasteful  vengeance 
GUMS,  in  anatomy,  the  hard  fleshy  substance    That  shall  ay  with  them.        Skakepeate.  Bemp  V. 
in  either  jaw,  through  which  jj;«teeth  spring    ^^^  ,      JJi:  ^:;:  i/3i.H  «^on  touche*, 
from  the  jaw-bone.     See  Anatomy.    Therms    And  down  goes  all  be*««  him.  Id. 

are  apt  to  become  spongy,  and  to  separate  from       ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,.^^  ^^  ^^  ,j,^^^  g,^^ 
the  teeth ;  but  ibe  cause  is  often  a  stony  kind    q,  ^^^  ^  overcharged  gm,  recoU 
of  crust,  formed  therein,  which,  when  separated,    j^^^  ^nm  upon  thyself.  Id.  Henrjf  VL 

the  gums  soon  return  to  their  former  state,  espe-       .|.|^^  ,i^^  ,1^^.  principij  gmmen,  and  carried  away 
cially  if  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  the  infusion  of   ii^^i,  artillery.  Hnifwaru, 

roses  four  parts,  and  the  tincture  of  inyrrh  one.  Snch  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 

The  scurvy  is  another  disorder  which  sometimes     "      The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gtm  * 
affects  the  gums,  when  not  manifest  in  any  other  Decide  all  controversies  by 

jrait.  iDfallible  artillery.  Hudibne. 


728  GUNPOWDER. 

Gun-powdsr  conaiitctb,of  throe  ingredienu,  Mlt-  amentum  consists  of  uniflor Otis  scales ;  there  is 

petre,  araall-coml^  and  bnmtume.  neither  calyx  nor  corolla ;   the  germcn   is  bi- 

Browm'M  ViJgar  Err^mi,  dented,  with  two  styles  and  one  seed.    Species 

ThoM  who  ara  come  over  to  the  royal  party  are  ^hree  :  one  a  native  of  the  Cape,  the  Other  two 

iiuppotcd  to  be  oat  of  yun-Mof.                     Dryden,  from  South  America. 

It  i«  of  particular  esteem  with  the  gim-muiht  for  GuNNERY  is  the  ait  of  chaigiog,    directing^ 

stocks.                                                     Mortimer.  lygd  exploding  fird-arms,  as  cannons^  moctafSy 

The  timber  is  used  for  bows,  pullies,  screws,  mills,  muskets,  &c.,  to  the  best  advantage.     This  ait 

and  gm^-tUfcki,                               id.  HuAumdrif.  depends  greatly  on  having  the  guns  and  shot  of 

Burning  by pii»fmmisr  frequently  happensat sea.  a  proper  site  and  figure,  and  well  adapted  to 

each    other.     See  Ordnance.     As   both   the 


The  symptoms  I  have  translated  to  ^iew*o<  wounds,  theory  and  practice  of  gunneiy  are   intimately 

Id,  connected  with  the  subject  of  Projectiles,  we 

Even  a  ^MMfidk  flying  into  fame.                SfMori.  shall  refer  the  reader  to  thajt  article:     nnder 

For  health  and  idleness  to  passion's  flame  which  not  only  the  practical  part  of  gunnery,  bat 

Are  soil  and  gun-powder ;  and  some  good  lemons  whatever  relates  to  the  action   of  gun-powder. 

Arc  also  learnt  from  Ceres  and  from  Bacchus  ()|g  velociW  it  communicates  to  buUets,  the  re- 

Without  whom  Venus  will  not  long  attack  us.  Bgron,  gigtance  which  the  atmosphere  opposes  to  tfaeii 

A  Gun  is  a  weapon  of  offence,  which  forcibly  motion,  and  the  curves  tney  describe,  will  be 

discharges  a  ball,  or  other  hard  and  solid  matter,  fully  treated  ot 

through  a  cylindric  tube,  by  means  of  inflamed  uunpowder  is  a  composition  of  salipetrer 

gun-powder.     See  Gun-powder.     The  word  sulphur,    and    charcoal,   mixed    together,   and 

gun  now  includes  most  species  of  fire-arms ;  usually  granulated ;  which  easily  takes  fire,  and 

pistols  and  mortars  being  almost  the  only  ones  when  fired,  expands  with  great  vehemeooe,  by 

excepted  from  this  denomination.    They  are  di-  its  elastic  force.    To  this  powder  we  owe  all  the 

video  into  great  and  small  guns :  the  former  includ-  action  and  efiect  of  guns,  ordnance,  &c.,  so  that 

ing  all  that  we  also  call  Cannon,  Ordnance,  the  modem  military  art  in  a  great  measure  de- 

or  Artillery;  the  latter  including  Muskets,  pends  on  it 

Carabines,    Musquetoons,    Blunderbusses,  The  invention  of  gun-powder  is  nsoalij  as- 

FowLiNG-piECES,  &c.    See  these  articles,  parti-  scribed  to  one  Bartholdus  Schwartz,  a  German 

cularly  Artillery  and  Ordnance.  monk,  who  discovered  it  about  the  year  13^; 

GUN  DELIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  po-  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  war  by  the 

lygamia  segregatu  order,  and  syngenesia  class  of  Venetians  against  the  Genoese  in  the  year  1380. 

plants;    natural  order  forty-ninth,  composite:  Thevel  says  its  inventor  was  one  Coostauitiiie 

CAL.  none:  florets  tubular  and  hermaphrodite:  Anelzen,  a  monk  of  Friburg.    Peter  Mexia  says 

the  receptacle  bristly,  with  scarcely  any  pappus,  it  was  first  used  by  Alphonsus  XL,  king  of  0»- 

Species  one  only;  an  American  plant  tile,  in  the  year  1242.    Ducange  adds,  thai  there 

GUNDWANAH,  or  Goandwanah,  an  ex-  is  mention  made  of  this  powder  in  the  zegiisten 

tensive  province  of  Hindostan,  stretching  from  of  thp  chambers  of  accounts  of  Fiance,  to  early 

19*  to  25®  of  N.  lat.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  as  the  year   1338 ;  and  our  countryman  finar 

by  Allahabad  and   Bahar,   and  on  the  south  Bacon  expressly  mentions  the  compositiofi  in 

by  Orissa  and  the  river  Godavery.    To  the  ea.«t  his  treatise  De  NuUitate  Magiae,  pablisbed  at 

it    has   parts  of   Orissa,  Bengal,  and   Bahar,  Oxford  in  the  year  1216.    Some  indeed  are  cf 

and  to  the  west  Malwah,  Berar,  and  Allaha-  opinion,  that  the  Arabians  or  the  latter  Greeks 

bad.    Its  length  may  be  estimated  at  400  miles,  were  the  first  inventors  of  gun-powder  about  the 

by  about  180  in  breadth.    It  is  divided  into  four  middle  ages  of  our  era;  because  its  Aiahic 

districts,  Gurrah-Mundela,  Choteesgur,  Nagpore,  name  is  said  to  be  expressive  of  its  explosife 

and  Cbandah.    Its  principal  towns  are  Nagpore,  quality.    Considerable  improvements  have  lately 

Gurrah,  Ruttunpore,  Deogur,  Ryepore,  Sumb-  been  made  in  the  composition  of  gun-powder  by 

hulpore,  and  Bustar.    The  greater  part  of  the  the  Chinese. 

province  is  mountainous,  woody,  poor  and  un-  The  mediod  of  making  gun-powder  recoa»- 
nealthv,  but  it  possesses  diamond  mines.  The  mendea  by  colonel  James  is : — take  saltpetre^ 
more  fertile  portions  belong  to  the  Nagpore  Mah-  sulphur,  and  charcoal ;  reduce  these  to  a  fin^ 
rattas,  the  remaindei  to  various  chiefs  of  the  powder,  and  continue  to  beat  them  for  some  time 
Goands,  who,  although  professing  the  Hindoo  in  a  stone  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle,  wetting 
religion,  eat  animal  food,  and  are  in  a  very  unci-  the  mixture  occasionally  with  water,  so  as  to  form 
vilised  state.  The  Mahrattas  exact  from  them  a  the  whole  into  a  uniform  paste,  which  is  after- 
moderate  tribute.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  wkrds  reduced  to  grains,  by  passing  it  through  a 
is  now  included  in  Malwah.  sieve ;  and  in  this  form,  being  carefiilly  dried,  it 
A  Gunner  is  an  officer  appointed  to  Arc  the  becomes  the  common  gun-powder.  For  greater 
guns,  either  by  sea  or  land.  In  the  Tower  of  quantities  mills  are  used,  by  means  of  which 
London,  and  other  garrisons,  as  well  as  in  the  more  work  may  be  performed  in  one  day  than  a 
field,  this  officer  carries  a  field  staff,  and  a  large  man  can  do  in  100. 

powder-horn  in  a  string  over  his  left  shoulder.  This    destructive    powder    is    composed  «>f 

lie  marches  by  the  guns ;  and,  when  there  is  any  seventy-five  parts  nitre,  nine  sulphur,  and  sijl- 

apprehension  of  danger,  his  field-staff  is  armed  teen  of  charcoal  in  the  100. 

with  a  match.    His  business  is  to  lay  the  gun.  To  refine  the  saltpetre. — Put  into  a  copper,  <>f 

to  pass,  and  to  help  to  load  and  traverse  her.  any  other  vessel,  1(X)  cwt.  of  rough  nitre,  wtih 

GUNNERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dian-  about  fourteen  p^Uons  of  clean  water,  and  let  ir 

dria  order,  and  gynandria  class  of  plants.    1  he  ^^'\\  gently  for  half  an  hour,  and  as  it  hoilf  t:ik^ 
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off  toe  scum ;  then  stir  it  about  in  the  copper,  top  wood,  which  has  previously  been  cut  at  the 
and  before  it  settles,  put  it  into  your  filtering  time  of  cording,  in  a  'smooth  and  equable  man- 
bags,  which  must  be  hung  on  a  rack,  with  glaied  ner  joining  the  pieces,  or  rather  fitting  them  in, 
earthen  pans  under  them,  in  which  sticks  must  as  close  to  each  other  as  possible :  placing  the 
be  laid  across  for  the  ciystids  to  adhere  to :  it  must  convex  side  of  the  logs  outward  ;  and  thiut  form- 
stand  in  the  pans  for  two  or  three  days  to  shoot :  ing  the  pile  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  bowl, 
then  take  out  the  crystals  and  let  them  dry.  The  nearly  semi-globular.  The  pile  being  formed,  it 
water  that  remains  in  the  pans  must  be  boiled  is  tiled  with  sods ;  which  are  pointed,  to  keep  in 
again  for  an  hour,  and  strained  into  the  pans  as  the  heat  the  better,  by  filling  up  the  seams  with 
before,  and  the  saltpetre  will  be  quite  clear  and  fine  pulverised  mould. 

transparent;  if  not,  it  wants  more  refining;  to  The  chimney  is  now  filled  with  short  pieces  of 

effect  which,  proceed  as  usual,  till  it  is  well  dry  wood:  near  the  top  a  live  coal  is  put;  o?er 

cleansed  of  all  its  earthy  parts.  this  one  layer  more  of  dry  pieces ;  and,  upon 

To  pubferite  the  saltpetrCf  take  a  copper  kettle  these,  a  close  cap  of  seed  is  placed ;  neverthe- 

whose  bottom  must  be  spherical,  and  put  into  it  less,  this  one  coal,  not  larger  than  the  first,  and 

fourteen  pounds  of  refined  saltpetre,  with  two  excluded  from  the  open  air,  is  sufficient  to  set 

quarts  or  five  pints  of  clean  water ;  then  put  the  the  pile  on  fire.    As  the  pieces  in  the  chimney 

kettle  on  a  slow  fire :  and  when  the  saltpetre  is  bum  away,  they  are  replaced  with  fresh  ones  < 

dissolved,  if  any  iinpurities  arise,  skim  them  off;  thus  feeding  the  fire  with  fresh   fuel.    Close- 

and  keep  constantly  stirring  it  with  two  large  paled  hurdles  are  placed  on  the  windward  side 

spattles  till  all  the  water  exhales ;  and  when  of  the  heap,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  acting  pai- 

done  enough  it  will  appear  like  white  sand,  and  tially. 

as  fine  as  flour ;  but,  if  it  diould  bml  too  fast.  When  the  fire  begins  to  show  itself  at  the  out- 
take  the  ketde  off  the  fire,  and  set  it  on  some  ward  skirts  of  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  it  is  known 
wet  sand,  by  which  mean?  the  nitre  will  be  pre-  that  the  coal  is  fully  burnt  (or  rather  that  the 
vented  from  sticking  to  the  kettle.  When  you  wood  b  sufficiently  charred),  which  it  will  be,  in  a 
liave  pulverised  a  quantity  of  saltpetre,  be  care-  pile  of  ten  cords,  and  in  dry  weather,  in  seven  or 
fill  to  keep  it  in  a  dry  place.  eight  days.    The  fire,  during  the  whole  time,  is 

As  we  nave  not  noticed*  the  method  of  making  ciuefiiUy  kept  from  breakiug  out,  by  throwing 

charcoal  in  quantities,  under  that  head,  we  may  mould  or  ashes  upon  the  weak  parts ;  so  that, 

here  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  that  important  though  the  fire  passes  through  every  part  of  the 

constituent  of  gunpowder.     Common  charcoal  wood,  litUe  or  none  of  the  matter  of  fire  es- 

contains  only  sixty-four  parts  of  diamond,  or  capes. 

pure  carbon,  and  thirty-six  of  oxygen  in  every  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
100.  The  charcoal  of  commerce  is  usually  intense  heat,  no  part  of  the  tree  is  entirely  con- 
prepared  from  young  wood,  which  is  piled  up  sumed ;  for  it  is  found  that  even  the  moss  comes 
near  the  place  where  it  is  cut,  in  conical  heaps  out  as  entire  as  when  it  went  in ;  the  only  ap- 
covered  with  earth,  and  burnt  with  the  lea^t  pos-  parent  change  is  in  its  being  rendered  friable, 
sible  access  of  air.  When  the  fire  is  supposed  and  of  a  black  color.  Wood  that  is  charred 
to  have  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  tnickest  shrinks  considerably  during  the  process  of  char- 
pieces,  it  is  extinguished  by  entirely  closing  the  ring ;  but  there  is  no  visible  derangement  of 
vents.  When  charcoal  is  wanted  very  pure,  the  parts.  One  of  the  smaller  pieces,  which  is  not 
product  of  this  mode  of  preparing  it  will  not  broken  in  the  drawing,  appears  as  entire  when  it 
suffice ;  for  the  manufactory  of  the  best  gun-  comes  out,  as  when  it  went  into  the  pile.  The 
powder,  it  is  distilled  in  iron  cylinders ;  chemists  brittleness  after  charring,  however,  shows  that  the 
prepare  it  in  small  quantities,  in  a  crucible  texture  of  the  wood  is  sdtered,  by  the  action  of 
covered  with  sand,  and,  after  they  have  thus  pre-  the  fire. 

pared  it,  they  pound  it,  and  wash  away  the  salts  As  soon  as  the  fire  disappears,  on  the  outside 

It  contains  by  muriatic  acid ;  the  acid  is  removed  of  the  heap,  the  workmen  begin  to  *  draw  the 

by  the  plentiful  use  of  water,  and  afterwards  the  coal  :*  an  operation  which  is  done  by  running  a 

charcoad  is  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat.    Pure  peel  between  the  coal  and  the  hearth ;  raising  up 

charcoal  is  perfectly  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  the  coal  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  the  mould 

water.  and  ashes  of  the  sods  fall  through  between  the 

Mr.  Marshall  furnishes  us  with  a  very  minute  pieces  upon  the  more  inward  parts  still  full  of 
account  of  the  manufacture  of  charc(Md.  The  fire.  If  this  make  its  appearance  in  any  par- 
wood  having  been  selected,  and  the  site  or  hearth  ticular  spot,  a  peel  full  of^  ashes  is  immediately 
being  determined  upon,  the  turf  is  pared  ofi^  and  thrown  against  it. 

the  sods  laid  on  one  side.    The  wood,  about  ten  Having  got  sufficiently  near  to  the  fire,  the 

cords,  is  then  laid  in  a  ring,  somewhat  wider  than  coals  raised  by  the  peel  are  raked  off,  with  long- 

the   intended  hearth ;   beginning  on  the  outer  toothed  iron  rakes :  the  teeth  about  a  foot  long 

circumference  of  the  ring,'  With  the  smallest  of  and  standing  about  six  inches  apart :  the  handle 

the  round  wood  :  laying  the  larger  pieces  of  top  and  head  of  wood,  except  a  plate  of  iron  on  the 

wood,  and  the  dovsri  roots  or  bu^ends,  towards  back,  with  which  the  small  coal  is  gathered  to- 

the  hearth.  gether.     No  sieve,  nor  any  rake  with  finer  teeth 

With  these  last,  some  of  them  nearly  as  large  than  the  above,  is  used.    The  coal  being  light  is 

as  bushel  blocks,  they  begin  to  make  their  pile ;  readily  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  ashes  and 

leaving  a  sort  of  chimney  in  the  middle  (a  ver-  dirt;  and,  when  there,  is  easily  collected  (tliough 

tical   aperture  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  with  a  kind  of  slight)  with  the  back  of  the  rake, 

wide) ;  and,  round  this  core  of  blocks,  set  up  the  The  sidr  thus  drawn,  being  rounded  up  and  sc- 
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cured  with  ashes,  another,  the  coolest  part,  is  mechanics  gradually  advanoed,  and  enabled  3^ 

drawn  in  the  same  manner,  till  the  whole  packet  tists,  by  making  brass  cannon  of  a  much  smaTie 

is  taken  from  the  kiln.  bore  for  iron  bullets,  and  a  much  grealer  charge 

Charcoal  newly  prepared,  absorbs  moisture  of  strung  powder  in  proportion  to  their  calibR\ 

with  avidity;  it  also  absorbs  oxygen  and  other  to  produce  a  very  material  and  impoituit  cfaaDi.= 

gases,  which  are  condensed  in  its  pores  in  quan-  in  the  construction  and  &bnc  of  those  ongiab. 

tity  many  times  exceeding  its  own  bulk,  and  are  pieces.    Accordingly  this  historian,  in  the  sact 

given  out  unaltered.    Fresh  charcoal  allowed  to  book  of  his  history,  informs  us,  that  about  114 

cool  without  exposure  to  air,  and  the  gas  then  years  after  the  first  use  made  of  those  anwieWh 

admitted,  will  absorb  in  the  following  proportion :  pieces  by  the  Venetians,  in  the  war  wkkh  tbn 

one  part  of  charcoal  will  absorb  2-25  times  its  carried  on  against  the  Genoese  m  the  year  138^, 

bulk  of  atmospheric  air  immediately,  and  75  the  French  were  able  to  procure  for  die  mvix 

more  in  four  or  five  hours ;  of  oxygen  gas  about  of  Italy  a  great  number  of  brass  canoon  monotK 

1*8  immediately,  and  slowly  1  more  :  of  nitrogen  on  carriages  drawn  by  horses ;  and  that  iLa 

gas  1*65  immediately :  of  nitric  oxide  8*5  very  pieces  could  always  keep  pace  with  tbeancj. 
slowly:  of  hydrogen  gas  about  1*9  immediately:        Gun-powder  vras  not  at  first  gninedi  to  a 

carbonic  acid  gas  14*3  immediately.    The  greater  the  form  of  fine  meal,  such  as  it  was  reduced  9 

part  of  these  gases  are  expelled  by  a  heat  below  by  grinding  the   materials  together;  and  it  a 

212%  and  a  portion  even  by  immersing  the  char-  doubtful  whether  the  first  graining  of  it  vu 

coal  in  water.    These  absorptions  are  promoted  intended  to  increase  its  stren^h,  or  ooljtoiCDCff 

by  a  low  temperature;  but,  at  an  elevated  tempe-  it  more  convenient  for  the  filling  it  into  nali 

rature,  charcoal  has  such  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  charges,  and  the  loading  of  small  arms,u>«k: 

that  it  will  abstract  it  from  almost  all  its  combi-  alone  it  vras  applied  for  many  years,  whilst  wet 

nations.  Hence  its  utility  in  reviving  metals.  Fossil  powder  was  still  made  use  of  in  canooo.  Iki 

coal,  and  all  kinds  of  bitumen,  contain  a  large  at  last  the  additional  strength,  which  the  gmoei 

quantity  of  carbon :  it  is  also  contained  in  oils,  powder  was  found  to  acquire  ftom  the  &«e  p» 

resins,  sugar,  and  animal  substances.  sage  of  the  fire  between  the  grains,  ocasami 

Charcoal  b  one  of  the  most  unchangeable  the  meal-powder  to  be  entirely  laid  aside.  T^ 

substances ;  if  the  access  of  air  be  prevented,  coal  for  making  gun-powder  is  either  that  ^: 

the  most  intense  heats  have  no  other  effect  than  willow  or  hazle ;  but  the  lightest  kind  of  wilb« 

that  just  mentioned  of  hardening  it,  and  render-  is  found  to  be  the  best,  weU  charred  in  die  ov^ 

fUg  its  color  a  deeper  black.    Insoluble  in  water,  manner,  and  reduced  to  powder.    Coioed  povdr 

and  incapable  of  putrefaction,  it  undergoes  no  was  in  use  in  Grermany  aseariyastheyesrlSi?; 

change  by  mere  exposure  or  age ;  and  stakes  but  it  was  first  generally  used  in  Eogbnd  ia  'it 

and  other  materials  of  wood  which  have  been  reign  of  Charles  I. 

charred,  or  superficially  converted  into  charcoal.        It  has  been  recommended  by  a  Freoch  vrr.-* 

have  been  preserved  from  decay  for  thousands  to  preserve  gun-powder  at  sea  by  means  of  bo^ 

of  years ;  tne  ancients  availed  themselves  of  this  which  should  be  lined  with  sheets  of  lead.  ^ 

mode  of  preparing  stakes  which  were  to  be  De  Gentien,  a  naval  officer,  tried  the  espenap- 

driven  into  the  ground  for  foundations  and  other  by  lodging  a  quantity  of  gun-powder,  and  p.'- 

purposes.  ment  cartridges,  in  a  quarter  of  the  ship  «tn 

Gun-powder,  says  major  James,  for  some  time  was  sheathed  in  thb  manner.    Ai^er  they  '* 

after  the  invention  of  artillery,  was  of  a  compo-  been  stowed  for  a  considerable  time  the  r-^ 

sition  much  weaker  than  what  we  now  use,  or  « powder  and  cartridges  were  found  to  have  x.- 

that  ancient  one  mentioned  by  Marcus  Gikcus  :  lered  little  from  the  moisture  ;  whilst  the  bk 

but  this,  it  is  presumed,  was  owing  to  the  weak-  quantitv,  when  lodged  in  wooden  cases,  beacf 

ness  of  their  first  pieces,  rather  than  to  their  nearly  half  rotted. 

ignorance  of  a  better  mixture ;    for  the  first        The  proof  of  gun-powder,  by  the  boait*.  - 

pieces  of  artillery  were  of  a  very  clumsy,  incon-  ordnance,  is  thus  effected  : — ^They  fint  take 

▼enient  make,  being  usually  framed  of  several  of  the  several  barreb  of  gun- powder  a  mes^^ 

pieces  of  iron  bars,  fitted  together  lengthways,  full,  of  about  the  sixe  of  a  thimble,  vhic^  - 

and  then  hooped  together  with  iron  rings ;  and  spread  upon  a  sheet  of  fine  writing  paper,  r 

as  they  were  first  employea  in  throwing  stone  then  firea :  if  the  inflammation  be  very  nf  ^ 

shot  of  a  prodigious  weight,  in  imitation  of  the  the  smoke  rises  perpendicular,  and  if  the  pi" 

ancient  machines,  to  which  they  succeeded,  they  be  neither  burnt  nor  spotted,  it  b  then  jod^' ' 

were  of  an  enormous  bore.    When  Mahomet  II.  be  good  powder.    Then  two  drams  of  tbear' 

besieged  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1453,  he  powder  are  exactly  weighed,  and  put  iot»  -' 

battered  the  walls  with  stone  bullets,  and  hb  eprouvette;  which,  if  it  raises  a  weight  of  S4^*» 

pieces  were  some  of  them  of  the  caliber  of  12001b.  to  the  height  of  three  inches  and  a  kal(  b  R- 

Dut  they  could  not  be  fired  more  than  four  times  ceived  iuto  the  king's  magazine  as  proot 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  sometimes  they  burst        Several  instruments  have  been  invented  t^  ^ 

by  the  first  dbcharge.    And  Guicciardin,  in  the  the  strength  of  gun^powder ;  bat  tficy  han  r* 

first  book  of  his  history,  informs  us,  that  so  large  nerally  been  complained  of  as  inaccoraie.  Cc^' 

a  portion  of  time  between  the  different  chargings  Rumford,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans,  v^*' 

and  dischargings  of  one  of  those  pieces,  that  the  gives  an  account  of  a  method  of  tiyii^  ^ 

besieged  had  sufficient  time  to  repair  at  their  strength  of  it,  to  which  the  reader  cu  ti»  nit- : 

leisure  the  breaches  made  in  their  walls  by  the  but  the  simple  method  of  ^e  board  of  onbrtf 

shock  of  such  enormous  stones.    But  as  mathe-  seems  to  answer  every  purpose.    The  Mlo«i'' 

matical  knowledge  increased  in  Europe,  that  of  are  stated  to  be  the  propoitioiisof  the4i^nnc 
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ingredients  for  making  gunpowder,  by  different 
powers  in  Europe :— 


,  Saltpetre    . 
Sulphur  .  . 
Charcoal    . 

• 
•a 
a 
t$ 

To 

a 

C4 

8 

0 

8 

1 

lbs. 

75 

9 

16 

100 

1 

£ 

lbs. 

80 

8 

12 

100 

• 

■3 

lbs. 
76 
12 
12 

100 

• 

s 

9 
Pi 

lbs. 
70 

m 

100 

lbs. 
75 
10 
15 

100 

lbs. 
75 

9* 
15i 

100 

Pounds  . 

Gunpowder,  in  law.  By  stat.  12,  Car.  11*.  c. 
4.  the  exportation  of  gunpowder  was  allowed  if 
tlie  price  did  not  exceed  £5  per  barrel .^-By  59 
Geo.  III.  c.  73,  this  restriction  as  to  price  is  re- 
pealed :  but  power  is  reserred  to  the  crown  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  at  any  timcw — ^And  see 
as  to  Ireland,  stat.  49  Geo.  III.  c.  76. 

To  obtain  an  exclusive  patent  for  the  sole 
making  or  importation  of  gunpowder  or  arms, 
or  to  hinder  others  from  importing  them,  incurs 
the  penalties  of  prcmunire  by  stat.  16  Car.  I. 
c.  21.  1.  Jac.  11.  c.S.  See  stat  46  Geo.  III. 
c.  121.  By  12  Geo.  III.,  c.  61,  all  former  acts 
relative  to  the  making,  keeping,  and  carrying,  of 
gunpowder,  are  repealed ;  and  by  this  act  it  is 
provided,  that  no  person  shall  make  gunpowder 
out  in  the  regular  manufactories,  established  at 
the  time  of  making  the  statute,  or  licensed  by 
the  sessions  pursuant  to  the  provisions  in  sect. 
13,  &c.,  on  forfeiture  of  the  gunpowder,  and  2j. 
perpound. 

Tne  chief  provisions  are  as  follow : — Pestle- 
mills  not  to  be  used,  on  the  like  penalty.  Only 
4011m.  of  powder  to  be  made  at  one  time  under 
one  pair  of  stones ;  except  Battle-powder,  a  fine 
fowling  powder  so  called,  made  at  Battle  and 
elsewhere  in  Sussex.  Not  more  than  40  cwt.  to 
k>e  dried  at  one  time  in  one  stove.  Only  the 
quantity  absolutely  necessary  for  immediate  use 
to  be  kept  in  or  near  the  place  of  making,  except 
in  brick  or  stone  magazines,  fifty  yards  at  least 
from  the  mill.  All  gunpowder-makers  to  have 
a  brick  or  stone  magazine  near  the  Tliames  below 
Blackwall,  to  keep  the  gunpowder  when  made, 
on  penalty  of  £25  per  month ;  and  £5  a  day  for 
not  removing  it  when  made,  with  all  possible 
diligence.  No  dealer  is  to  keep  more  than 
200ibs  of  powder,  nor  any  person  not  a  dealer 
more  than  50lbs.,  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  or  within  three  miles  thereof;  or 
within  two  miles  of  the  king's  palaces  or  maga- 
anes,  or  half  a  mile  of  any  parish  church;  on 
pain  of  forfeiture  and  2s.  per  pound ;  except  in 
licensed  mills ;  or  to  the  amount  of  300lbs.  for 
the  use  of  collieries  within  200  yards  of  them. 
Not  more  than  twenty-five  barrels  to  be  carried 
in  any  land  carriage,  nor  more  than  200  barrels 
by  water  (unle&s  going  beyond  sea  or  coastwise); 
each  barrel  to  contain  not  more  than  lOOlbs. 
Various  means  are  directed  for  the  safe  convey- 
ance in  both  cases,  and  to  prevent  all  danger 
and  delay,  sect.  18 — 22.  Outward-bound  ships 
lo  take  in,  and  homeward-bound  to  discharge 


their  gunpowder  at  or  below  Blackwall;  and  be 
searched  by  the  officers  of  the  Trinity-house. 
General  exceptions  are  made  as  to  his  majesty's 
mills,  storehouses,  and  magazines;  and  as  to 
powder  sent  with  the  army  or  militia ;  and  ex- 
ported or  carried  coasts-wise  below  Blackwall. 

Erecting  powder-mills,  or  keeping  magazines 
near  a  town,  is  a  nuisance  at  common-law,  pu- 
nishable by  indictment  or  information  ;  but  by 
46  Geo.  III.,  c.  121,  the  importation  into  Great 
Britain  of  gunpowder,  arms,  &c.,  manufactured 
in  Ireland,  is  permitted,  notwithstanding  the 
stat.  1  Jac.  II.  c.S. 

GUNTER  (Edmund),  M.  A.  and  B.  D ,  a  ce- 
lebrated mathematician,  born  in  Hertfordshire 
in  1581.  He  studied  at  Westminster  and  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated  in  1606  and  1615. 
Being  eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  the  mathe- 
matics, he  was,  in  1613,  chosen  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Gresham  College,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  lectures  and  writings. 
He  invented  several  useful  instruments  which 
bear  his  name ;  and  published  Canon  Triangu- 
lorum,  and  a  work  on  the  Sector,  Cross-stafl^ 
&c.    He  died  at  Gresham  College,  in  1626. 

Gunter's  Quadrant.  See  Quadrant. 

Gunter's  Scale,  called  by  navigators  simply 
the  gunter,  is  a  large  plain  scale,  generally  two 
feet  long,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad, 
with  artificial  lines  delineated  on  it,  of  great  use 
in  solving  questions  in  trigonometry,  navigation, 
&c. 

GUNTOOR,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  called  the 
Northern  Circars.  It  is  also  called  Moortiznar- 
gnr,  and  lies  immediately  north  of  the  Camatic, 
and  south  of  the  river  Kistnah.  This  district  was 
the  Jagier  of  Bassalut  Jung,  the  brother  of 
the  nizam,  when  the  British  took  possession  of 
the  other  Circars  in  1766,  on  which  account  he 
was  allowed  to  retain  it  during  his  life.  He  died 
in  1782,  but  the  nizam  did  not  give  it  over  for 
more  than  six  years.  It  is  about  forty  miles  im 
length,  but  a  low  fiat  country,  calculated  for 
growing  rice.  Its  principal  searport  is  Moota- 
pilly,  and  its  chief  towns  are  Condavir  and  Gun- 
toor.  Under  the  present  system  of  management, 
it  has  been  united  to  Palnaud,  and  is  govemed 
by  a  British  judge,  collector,  &c. 

GuNTooR,  the  capital  of  the  above  district, 
and  station  of  the  civil  establishment,  potsessei 
a  ^mall  fort.    Long.  80"  30*  £.,  lat.  16^  20  N. 

Gunwale  of  a  ship,  a  piece  of  timber  reach- 
ing from  the  half-deck  to  tne  forecastle,  on  either 
side  of  the  ship.  It  is  the  uppermost  band,  and 
finishes  the  upper  works  of  tne  hull  in  that  part, 
and  in  it  are  inserted  the  stanchions  which 
support  the  waistrees. 

GURGE,  n.  t.  Lat.  gurga.  Whirlpool; 
gulf. 

Marching  ^m  Eden  h^  shall  find 
The  plain  wherein  a  black  hitummo^a»  gu^ 
Boils  oat  from  under  ground. 

M»liom*8  Paradue  Lott. 

GU'RGION,  n.  s.    The  coarser  part  of  the 
meal,  sifted  from  the  bran. 
GU'RGLE,  V.  It.  Ital.  gorgoiiare.  See  G  ucole. 


To  fall 
bottle. 


or  gush  with   noise,   as  water  from  a 
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GURNARD,  fi.  f.  >      Fr.  gowmal.   A  kind 

Gl'rnet.  )  of  sea-fish. 

GURNARD  (trigla,  Lin.)  TpcyXa,  which 
the  Romans  called  mullus,  does  not  belong  to 
this  genus,  though  it  was  included  in  it  by 
Artedi.  These  fish,  which  are  marine,  all  afford 
excellent  food.  They  have  a  scaly  body,  of  a 
uniform  shape,  compressed  laterally,  and  attenu- 
ated towards  the  tail.  The  head  is  broader  than 
the  body,  and  slopes  towards  the  snout,  where 
it  is  armed  with  spines;  the  upper  jaw  is 
divided,  and  extends  beyond  the  lower.  The 
eyes  are  near  the  top  of  the  head,  large  and  pro- 
minent, particularly  the  upper  margin  of  the 
orbits.  The  dorsal  fins  are  unequal,  the  first 
short,  high  and  aculeate;  the  second  long, 
sloping  and  radiate.  The  ventral  and  pectoral 
are  uncommonly  large,  and  from  their  base  hang 
three  loose  and  slender  appendages.  Many  ot 
the  species  utter  a  peculiar  noise  when  taken  ; 
many  of  the  species  are  provided  with  pectoral 
fins,  sufficiently  large  to  enable  them  to  spring 
out  of  the  water.  One  of  the  species  has  been 
denominated  the  lyre  fish,  on  account  of  its 
bifurcated  rostrum,  which  bears  a  faint  resem- 
blance to  that  instrument. 

GURRUMCONDAH,  a  district  of  Hindos- 
tan,  in  the  Carnatic,  situated  between  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  degrees  of  northern 
latitude,  and  seventy-eighth  and  seven ty-ninth 
of  eastern  longitude.  It  is  mountainous,  and 
was  some  years  ago  ceded  by  the  Nizam  to  the 
British.  It  is  included  in  the  collectorship  of 
Cuddapah.  Gurrumcondah,  the  capital,  is  de- 
fended by  a  strong-built  fort,  but  has  been  often 
taken  and  retaken  by  the  Mahrattas,  the  My- 
soreans,  and  the  Nizams.  By  the  latter  it  was 
ceded  to  the  British  in  the  year  1800. 

GUSH,  t;.  It.  &  fi. «.  Dutch,  yoateien ;  Gothic, 
geif$a,  to  pour  forth.  To  flow,  or  rush  with  vio- 
lence ;  an  emission  of  fluid  in  a  large  quantity 
on  a  sudden. 


This  position  informs  us  of  m  vulgar  eROor^  termiai 
the   g  *ll  bitter ;    whereas  there   is   nothing 
sweeter. 

Ai  when  fierce  northern  blasts  from  the  Alps  de 
■cend. 
From  his  firm  roots  with  straggling  guttM  to  rend 
An  aged  sturdy  oak. 

They,  fondly  thinking  to  allay 

Their  appetite  with  gutt,  instead  of  fnit 

Chewed  bitter  ashes,  which  the  offended  taste 

With  spattering  noise  rejected. 

The  gullet  and  conveying   parts  partake    of    the 
nerves  of  gustation,  or  appertaining  unto  sapor. 


Whether  his  valour  they  so  much  admire. 
Or  that  for  cowardice  they  all  retire. 
As  heaven  in  storms  they  call  in  gmts  of  state. 
On  Monk  and  parliament  yet  both  do  hate. 


We  have  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  gmgi  and 
relish  of  true  happiness.  Tiilotmm. 

Part  stay  for  passage,  'till  a  gtM  of  wind 
Ships  o'er  their  forcM  in  a  shining  sheet.  Drgdetu 
Where  love  is  duty  on  the  female  side. 
On  theirs  mere  sensual  gutt,  and  sought  with   aurly 
pride.  Id,  FabU», 

My  sight,  and  smell,  and  hearing  were  employed. 
And  all  three  senses  in  full  gust  enjoyed.      Drjfdau 

The  principal  part  of  painting  is  to  find  what  natvre 
has  made  most  proper  to  this  art,  and  a  dMiios  of  it 
may  be  made  according  to  the  guat  and  manner  of  the 
ancients.  /d. 

In  reading  what  I  have  written,  let  them  bring  no 
particular  gutto  along  with  them.  Id. 

Old  age  shall  do  the  work  of  taking  away  both  the 
gutt  and  comfort  of  them.  L'Ettramge, 

Pardon  a  weak  distempered  soul,  that  swells 
With  sudden  guttt,  and  sinks  as  soon  in  calms. 
The  sport  of  passions.  Addimm't  Cate. 

Pleasant  guttrt  gratify  the  ^>petite  of  the  luznrioas. 


Fr.  gonst;   Ital.  gutto; 
Isl.  guster ;    Lat.    gustus. 


•Gus'to,  n.  5. 
Gus'ty,  adj. 


GUST,  n.  *. 

CVSY ABLY.,  (tdj. 

Gusta'tion,  adj.  I  Sense  of  taste ;  height  of 
Gust'ful,  adj.      [sensual  enjoyment;  t»:rn  of 

fancy;  a  violent  bKst  of 
J  wind, — written  by  Spenser 
for  jousts  and  tournaments.  Gustable  and  gus 
tation  signify  the  Quality  of  taste,  or  act  of 
tasting.  Gusto  a  relish;  gusty  weather,  is  stormy  ; 
tempestuous. 

For  jolly  knight  he  seemed,  and  fair  did  sit. 
As  one  for  knightly  guttt  and  fierce  encounters  fit. 

Scienter. 
She  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king. 
As  doth  a  sail,  filled  with  a  fretting  gutt. 
Command  an  argosie  to  stem  the  waves.  Sfiaktfjeare. 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise. 
When  the    are  fretted  with  the  guttt  of  heaven. 

Id. 
To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  cxtrcmest  gutt ; 
But,  in  defence,  by  mercy  'tis  made  just.  fd. 

Once  upon  a  raw  and  guttg  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  bis  shores. 

Id.  JuUut  CtBtar. 
Presently  come  forth  swarms  and  volleys  of  libels, 
which  are  ihe guttt  of  liberty  of  sporch  restrained. 

BucunM  Henry  Vfl. 


Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gmtl. 
Yet  cry,  if  man's  unhappy,  God's  unjust.      Pc|je. 
What  he  defaults  from  some  dry  insipid  sin,  is  bat 
to  make  up  for  some  other  more  gutt/ul, 

Deeag  of  Fietg. 

GUSTAVIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  and  monadelphia  class  of  plants : 
CAL.  none;  the  petals  are  very  numerous;  the 
berry  multilocular :  seeds  appendaged.  Spe- 
cies two ;  fine  tall  trees  of  Surinam  and  Guiana. 

GUSTAVUS  I.  king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Eric 
Vasa,  duke  of  Gripsholm.  Christian  II.  kin? 
of  Denmark,  having  made  himself  master  of  Swe- 
den, confined  Gustarus  at  Copenhagen ;  but  he, 
making  his  escape,  wandered  long  in  the  forests, 
till,  the  cruelties  of  the  tyrant  having  occasioned 
a  revolution,  he  was  first  declared  governor  of 
Sweden,  and  then,  in  1513,  elected  king.  He 
introduced  Lutheranism  into  his  dominions,  and 
died  in  1560.    See  Sweden. 

GusTAvus  Adolphus,  the  Great,  king  of 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1594,  and 
succeeded  his  father  Charles  IX.  in  1611.  He 
espoused  tlie  cause  of  the  Protestants  in  Ger- 
many, who  were  oppressed  by  Ferdinand  1. 
He  was  a  great  wamor,  and  gained  many  vic- 
tories (see  Sweden),  but  was  killed  in  the  hattit 
of  Lutzen,  where  his  troops  got  the  victoiy,  and 
defeated  two  of  the  emneror's  armies,  in  \«'vt»>i- 
ber,  1632. 

(ii'STAvi"-  III.     See  SwrDLN. 
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GUSTROW,  a  walled  town  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  in  the  principality  of  Wenden,  situ- 
ated on  the  Nebel.  It  has  six  gates,  a  castle,  and 
about  6000  inhabitants.  Here  are  several 
breweries  and  brandy  distilleries :  sixteen  miles 
soatli  of  Rostock,  and  twenty-nine  east  of 
Wismar. 

GUT,  n.  s.  icv.a,  '\     Germ,  kutteln ; 

Gut'tle,  t;.  fl.  &  v.  n.         f  Goth,  guid ;  Scot. 
Gut'tler,  n.f.  ikete.       A    long 

G  oz'zLE,  V,  II.,  o.  a.  icn.i.}  membranous  ca- 
nal reaching  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus, 
called  intestines;  the  stomach;  figuratively 
used  for  gluttony:  to  gut  is  to  eviscerate;  to 
draw;  to  plunder  of  its  contents:  a  guttler 
one  who  feeds  luxuriously;  a  greedy  eater  or 
gormandiser.  Guzzle  has  principal  reference  to 
greediness  in  drinking ;  to  swallow  with  immode- 
rate gust. 

GKx!  for  hii  manace  bim  lo  tore  smote. 
With  inviftible  woand,  ay  incanble. 
That,  in  his  guttes,  carfe  it  so  and  bote. 
That  his  peines  weren  importable  j 
And  ccnainly  the  wieche  was  resonable. 
For  many  a  mannes  guitet  did  he  peine. 

Chavcer,   The  Monies  Tale. 
ThU  lord  wears  his  wit  in  his  helly,  and  his  guU  in 
hia  head.  Shaktpeare,   TrotUu  and  Cretsida. 

A  viol  should  have  a  lay  of  wire-strings  below, 
close  to  the  belly,  and  then  the  strings  of  guU  monnted 
apon  a  bridge,  that  by  this  means  the  upper  strings 
stricken  should  make  the  lower  resound. 

Baean't  Natural  Hutcty, 
The  fishermen  save  the  most  pan  of  their  fish  : 
some  are^iiMsil,  splitced,  powdered,  and  dried. 

Cwrew't  ComwalL 
Apidna,  thou  did'st  on  thy  guU  bestow 
Poll  ninety  millions  ;  yet,  when  this  was  spent. 
Ten  millions  still  remained  to  thee ;  which  then. 
Fearing  to  suffer  thirst  and  famishment. 
In  poisoned  potion  drankest. 

HahewiU  on  Promdtnee. 
And  crammed  them  'till  their  gut*  did  ake. 
With  cawdle,  custard,  and  plum-cake.         Hu^bnu, 

Well  seasoned  bowls  the  gossip's  spirits  raise. 
Who  while  she  gtadet  chats  the  doctor's  praise. 


In  Nero's  arbitraiy  time. 
When  virtue  was  a  guilt,  and  wealth  a  crime, 
A  troop  of  cut-throat  guards  were  sent  tn  seise 
The  rich  men's  goods,  and  gui  their  palaces. 

JDrgden. 
With  false  weights  their  servants'  guU  they  cheat. 
And  pinch  theb  own  to  cover  the  deceit.  Id. 

His  jolly  brother,  opposite  in  sense, 
Laughs  at  his  thrift ;  and,  lavish  of  expencc, 
Quaft,  crams,  and  guttiet  in  his  own  defence.  Id, 
They  fell  to  lapping  and  gwudmg,  till  they  burst 
tliemselves.v  VEMiramge, 

The  fool  spit  in  his  porridge,  to  cry  if  they'd  hiss : 
tbey  did  not  hiss,  and  so  he  guided  thepi  up,  and 
ecalded  his  chops.  Id, 

Tom  Brown,  of  facetious  memory,  having  guiied  a 
proper  name  of  its  vowels,  used  it  as  freely  as  he 
pleased.  Addison, 

The  intestines  or  gnle  may  be  inflamed  by  any  acrid 
or  poisonous  substance  taken  inwardly. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 
GUTHALUS,  or  Guttalus,  in  ancient  geo- 
graphy, is  thought  to  be  the  Viardus  of  Ptolemy; 
DOW  called  the  Oder. 

GUTHRIE  (William),  was  bom  in  1620,  at 
Fitforthy^  in  Angus.    He  was  educated  at  St. 


Andrews  for  the  Scotch  kirk,  and  in  1644  was 
placed  as  minister  in  the  parish  of  Finwick,  but 
after  holding  his  preferment  twenty  >ears,  wa5 
ejected  as  a  nonconforrnist.  He  wrote  the 
Christian's  great  Interest,  still  held  in  esteem. 
His  death  took  place  in  1665. 

Another  William  Guthrie,  who  has  been 
confounded  with  the  above,  was  bom  at  Breichen, 
in  the  same  county,  in  1701,  or  1708;  and, 
after  passing  througn  a  course  of  study  at  Aber- 
deen, quitted  his  native  country  in  consequence 
of  a  love  affair,  and  commenced  author  in 
London.  Here  he  published  a  History  of  Eng- 
land, in  3  vols,  folio ;  A  Translation  of  Quinti- 
lian,  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  as  also  one  of  some  of 
Cicero's  works.  The  Friends,  a  novel,  2  vols. ; 
and  Remarks  on  English  Tragedy,  8vo.  The 
Geographical  Grammar,  which  goes  under  his 
name,  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  by  Knox, 
a  bookseller  in  the  Strand.  A  History  of  Scot- 
land in  10  vols. ;  a  History  of  the  Peerage,  4to.; 
and  a  Universal  History,  in  13  vols.,  are  also 
ascribed  to  him.  Mr.  Guthrie  finally  obtain- 
ed a  pension,  and  a  commission  of  the  peace  for 
Middlesex.     He  died  in  1770. 

GUTTA,  n.  j.  a  Latin  term  for  drop. 

GUTTJEj.    See  Architecture. 

GuTT£  Anglicana,  English  drops,  a  chemi- 
cal preparation  esteemed  of  great  virtue  against 
vapors  and  lethargic  affections,  and  purchased  at 
£5000  by  king  Charles  IL  from  tne  inventor. 
Dr.  Goddard.  It  is  a  spirit  drawn  by  the  retort 
from  raw  silk,  and  rectified  with  an  essential  oil. 

GuTTA  Rosacea,  in  medicine,  a  red  or 
pimpled  face;  a  distemper,  which,  though  not 
always  owing  to  hard  drinking,  is  most  incident 
to  tipplers. 

GuTTA  Serena,  a  disease  in  which  tlie  pa- 
tient, without  any  apparent  fault  in  the  eye,  is 
deprived  of  sight    See  Medicine. 

GUTTATED,  adj,  >     Latin  gutta,  guttula. 

GuT^TULOUS,  adj,  ]  Besprinkled  with  drops, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  drop. 

Ice  is  plain  upon  the  surface  of  die  water,  but  round 
in  hail,  which  is  also  a  glaciatioa,  and  figured  in  iu 
gttUulom  descent  horn  the  air. 

Browne'i  Vulgar  Erroun. 

GUTTENBtJRG,  or  Guttemburg  (John), 
one  of  the  reput-id  inventors  of  the  art  of  prints 
ing,  was  bom  at  Mentz,  in  1400,  of  wealthy 
parents.  In  1427  he  was  at  Strasburgh,  as  a 
merchant ;  but  returned  to  Mentz  in  1430,  and, 
between  that  time  and  1439,  appears  to  have 
made  some  trials  of  printing  with  metal  or  other 
types.  In  1446  be  entered  into  partnership 
with  Fust,  the  result  of  which  was  the  publica- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Bible  of  637  leaves,  the 
first  considerable  specimen  of  printing  with 
metal  types.  John  Guttenberg  died  in  1467. 
GUTTER,  n. i.  tcv.a.^  Lat.  guttur,  gut- 
GxjYtvkal,  adj.  yturalit.    A  passage 

GufTUR  ALNESS, «.  t,  J  for  water ;  a  longitu- 
dinal hollow :  the  verb  signifies  to  drain  or  cut  in 
hollows.  Guttural  is  descriptive  of  sounds  pro- 
nounced with  the  throat. 

Be  as  be  maie  ;  for  erncst  ur  for  game. 
He  shall  awake,  and  rise,  and  go  his  waie 
Out  at  this  gutter f  er  that  it  be  daie. 

^  ChfttMcer.  Legende  of  Cuu  Women. 
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If  J  cheeks  an  peered  with  my  frettiog  lean.  poor  men  and  women;  and  le&  £lS5  a-jrear  for 

Sem^.  their  pensions. 

Tenpesu   iheiMelTee.    high  leM,    and  howling  GUYON  (J.  M.  de  la  Mothe.)    See  Motvl 

wind*,  GUYTON  MoavEAU.    See  MomraAU. 

pe  pM«r«rf  neks,  ttid  coiip«g.ted  .udt,  (j ^2  ^  j^^  meawue,  eqoat  to  one  jiid 

Tmtocs  ensteeped  to  clog  the  gniltleM  koeU  £ncrlish                                    ^  ^                      ' 

ijJJriiS^S^illoSg ^r^  1^  ^GUZMAN  (Dominic  deX   foawfcr  of  the 

The  divine  De«lemona.              8hak0pmre.  Olktlb,  P*^/"*^"  «"*«  <>^  "<»ks,  was  born  at  Cabiop 

The  Heb«w.hav-i  aligned  which  l«tte«.«Uhi*1,  "»  Old  CasUle   1170.    He  pnached  against  the 

which  dental,  and  which  guitural.                  Bacom.  -^^'gew^-  .^^en  pope  Innocent  IIL   made  i 

.          ,        .            f  cnisade  against  that  unhappy  people :  and  was 

>ndmae«Ltwl>k«.c.U.«.«J«iVomu>d.t>oii.  Older    whi<A jwcoofamed  by  the   1^««» 

'                   JUfar  council  in  1215.    Hr  died  at  Bologna  la  1231, 

P>nti..pkce,by>.l«.d.«.ll>.rt"fld      '  '^^p'*'*?^    SeeDoi.iBiCAi.5. 

AnMiww»im.^^Lim^w,a^.lZmd.  °^^*f'^':^    See  Gibe. 

"^                                        JTrvrfcn.  "'^  ▼algar  yield  an  opca  ear, 

ThtM  ^iMir  tilea  am  in  length  tea  inches  and  a  And  coaunon  coartieis  love  to  ^jfie  and 
half.                                                                    Maxom, 

Rocks  rise  one  aboTO  another,  and  have  deep  ^KMn  *^^  ^  ^fhT^^A^  ^^L'Ttwi 

worn  in  the  sides  of  them  by  torrents  of  rain.  qaarreiloos  as  tbe  weasel.       HMMpsare.  ^pr" 

Addi$om  m  lu^.  GYBING,  the  act  of  shifting  any  boom  sifl 

GUTTY,  in  henUdiy,  a  tcnn  used  when  any  fi«m  one  side  of  the  mast  to  the  other.     Bya 

thing  is  charged  or  sprinkled  with  drops.    li  *^"\»?'^^"  "^"*  "/  ^  who«  bottom  is 

blazoning,  the  color  oAhe  drops  is  to  be  named,  extended,  by  a  boom,  the  fore-end  of  which  n 

GUT  WORT,    n.j.     Gut    and    wort.     An  lw>oked  to  its  reipecUve  mast;  so  as  to  awing 

Ij^,^  occasionally  on  either  side  of  the  venel,  deacnb- 

GUY,».j.    From  guide.    A  rope  used  to  lift  "*»  *"  arch,  of  which  the  mast  will  be  the 

any  thing  into  the  ship.  ^^^'    ^  *«  ^*«*^  ^^  thecouree  changes,  it 

Guy,  in  ships,  is  a  Urge  slack  rope,  extend-  becomes  necessary  to  chimge  the  position  ^  the 

ing  from  the  h^  of  the  main-mast  to  the  head  J^J"'  ^>*^  its  sail,  which  is  accordingly  shifted 

of  the  fore-mast,  and  having  two  or  three  laige  ^  the  other  side  of  Ae  ve^l,  as  a  door  tains 

blocks  fastened  to  the  middle  of  it,  to  susUin  ^^'^  »^  binges.  The  boom  is  pus^  out  by  the 

the  tackle  used  to  hoist  in  and  out  the  cargo  of  a  ^^^  ^^  ^^  "V^^  .^P??  ^^  «^»  *°^  \\  w»*™«d 

merchant  ship  '"  ^  proper  situation  by  a  strong  tackle  commu- 

GuT  (ThLas),  an  eminent  bookseUer,  son  ?j^^"?  with  the  vesseljs  stern,  caUed  the  sheet. 

ofacoal-dealerinSouthwark.    He  commenced  It«ako  confined  on  Uie  fore  part  by  the  guy. 

business  about  1668  with  a  stock  of  £250.    The  ,  ^^^5P^"'   ^^.  Sient  Miklos,  a   market- 

English  bibles  being  then  very  badly  printed,  ^^  *l^  Transylvania,  the  chief  place  of  the  dis- 

Mr.  Guy  contracted  with  the  university  of  Ox-  ^^e*,**^  ^»^;   Jhe  Armenians,  who  form  the 

fold  for  their  privUege  pf  printing  them,  and  chief  part  of  the  population.  <any  on   some 

carried  on  a  gr^  trade  in  them  for  many  years.  ?"*"^*^i?^,  ?f  *J™?ff Sl  t""^  ""^  '*'*'**^ 

Thus  he  began  to  accumulate  money,  and  being  ^^^^'  ^^   ^^  *'•>  **^  *^  ^     V,     , 

a  single  man,  and  very  penurioi,  he  daily  GYGES,  a  Lydian.  to  whom  Candaules,  kii^ 

increased  his  store.    The  Sulk  of  his  fortun/,  ?^  ^«  country,  showed  his  wife  naked.    See 

however,  was  acquired  by  purchasing  seamen's  r!"'^-  Recording  to  Plato,  Gyges  d«cended 

tickets  during  queen  Anne^s  wars,  and  South  J°^  *  f^*«"  ^f  ^«  .^'^^L  ^**«^  ^  ^"^  » 

Sea  stock,  in  1720.    It  is  said  that  at  one  time  ^"^^^  hoije,  whose  sides  he  opened,  and  saw 

he  was  about  to  marry  hU  maid-servant,  and  that  T^'""  *«  ^^  ^f  ^^^'^^  of  a  man,  fiom  whosa 

it  was  only  her  extravagance  in  one  instance  l""^^'  ^^  took  a  brazen  nng.    This  ring,  when 

induced  him  to  alter  h? intentions.    The  girl  ^^P"^  ^^  °°  his  finger,  rendered  him  invisible; 

looking  on  the  paviors  at  work,  near  his  dwir,  »°^  ^^  "^^  °^i  he  introduced  himsdf  to  i^ 

remarked  a  broken  phice  that  they  had  not  q"e«n,  murdered  her  husband,  married  her,  and 

repaired ;  when  they  told  her  that  Mr.  Guy  had  "*'^TrfM*c%'A'SV^OA  ^^   *  .♦     •.    .u  a.^ 

directed  them  not  to  go  so  fiir.  'Well,'  she  said,  GYMNASIARCHA,  in  antiquity,  the  director 

'do  you  mend  it,  and  tell  him  I  bade  you.'  Bu{  jf  the  ^mnasmm     He  had  ^o  deputies  under 

she  had  presumed  too  much  on  her  influence  '''^ilStite':^'!*!  fL^  the  Gymnastes. 

over  her  careful  lover,  with  whom  a  few  extra-  GYMNAS'TICALLY,«fo.  ^     Fr.  «i««i^ 

ordinary  shillings    expense    turned    the  scale  Gymnastic,  orfj.                 \gtfnmnt^;Gf> 

against   her;  he    renounced    his    matrimonial  Gym»ic,«^.                      lyw/ivuB^,     rj.- 

scheme,  and  commenced  a  builder  of  hospitals.  ^?'^'^'  ,  Pertaining  to  athletic  ^ercisejco^ 

He  was  seventy-six  years  of  age  when  he  formed  fi'^'°»/  ^^P»°»'  ^"^'""^  ™"?''^'  ^"^ 

the  design  of  building  the  hospital  which  bears  ^l^"^  ^^  quoit  lathleucally  made         ^^ 

his  name,ana  lived  to  see  itnx^fed  in;  dying  in  Thecottnijyhaihh«re«eauons.t^  a^h«^ 

49AJ      rrw       V             t          .•        *u-          *      -1  «y»««c*»  and  exercises,  may-games,  feasts,  wai»  aad 

1724.    -nie   charge   of  erecting  this  vast  pile  Senymeetings  to  solai  A 

amounted  to  £18,793,  and  he  left  £219,499  to  '        ^        Jirton'i  jlasfowy  rf  JfjfswfMr 

endow  it.     He  also  erected  an  alms-house  with  Have  they  not  swoid-players  and  every  sort 

a  library  at  Tamworth  in  Staffordshire,  for  which  Of  gymmc  artists,  wiestleis,  ridets,  nnaeis  ? 
he  was  representative  in  parliament,  for  fourteen 
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SaehaairilkagUiry  tad  vigor  in  not  5yinn«<Mafljf  iog^  to  Plato,  one  Herodicus,  a  little  prior  to 

noMpBi«ii,«flr  ocUvety  iwe  thoM  poiti.         BrowM.  Hippocrates,  was  the  first  who  introduced  them 

Tho CroUM  wisely  forbid  thoir ■orvonti gjfmmatHeki  jnto  physic;   and  his  successors,  conyinced  of 

u  weU  M  urns;  and  yet  your  modem  footmen  exer-  t^eir  usefulness,  continued  the  practice.     Hip. 

f?.^f^*''~i"!^'r  -^      "•'"'^^J^^^  pocrates  has  given  instances  oV  i^  where  £e 

Gtmhastics.  From  rvM*^>  naked,  because  \„  effectsof  walking,  with  regard  to  health;  also 
the  ancient  exercites  of  this  kind  were  per-  qf  the  different  sorts  of  races  on  foot  or  horse- 
formed  naked ;  a  modem  name  for  certain  exer-  back ;  leaping,  wrestling,  the  exercise  of  the ' 
cxses  ancient  and  modem,  which  have  been  thus  suspended  ball,  chironomy,  unctions,  frictions, 
distmguished.  The  ancient  gymnasium  was  rolling  in  the  sand,  fee.  But,  as  physicians  did 
litUe  more  than  a  school  for  warriors,  those  exer-  not  adopt  all  the  gymnastic  exercises  in  their 
cises  only  being  encouraged,  the  advantages  of  practice,  they  were  divided  between  them  and 
which  were  seen  m  the  field :  hence  boxing  and  the  masters  of  martial  and  athletic  exercises, 
the  pancratium  fell  into  disrepute,  solely  because  who  kept  schools,  the  number  of  which  greatly 
the  corpulence  they  encouraged  was  injurious  to  increased  in  Greece ;  and  gymnasia,  places  appro- 
the  mUitary  character.  Thus  Plutarch  says,  '  It  pHated  solely  to  these  exercises,  soon  made  their 
would  take  three  shields  to  cover  a  pugilist;'  appearance  in  the  principal  cities.  Lacedemon 
and  Cato  enquires,  «  Of  what  service  can  a  man  was  the  first  place  where  they  were  built,  and 
be  to  his  country  who  is  nothing  but  belly?'  three  soon  after  were  erected  at  Athens.  Ac 
The  modem  gymnasium  has  no  such  pretensions:  cording  to  Vitravius,  the  gymnasia  were  a  knot 
in  It  the  arts  of  war  are  not  cultivated  ;  but  the  of  buildings  united,  sufficiently  capacious  to 
manly  exercise  of  the  limbs,  the  consequent  vi-  hold  many  thousands  of  people  at  once ;  and 
gor  of  the  muscles,  and  the  health  and  robustness  having  room  for  philosophers,  and  the  professore 
necessarily  ensuing,  are  its  main  objects.  This  of  the  sciences,  to  read  their  lectures ;  and  wrest- 
arUde,  therefore,  naturally  divides  itself  into,  fers,  dancers,  and  others,  to  exercise  at  the  same 
I.  The  History  of  Gymnastics,  ancient  and  mo-  time.  They  consisted  of  twelve  parts,  viz.  1. 
dern.  II.  The  more  parUcular  description  of  The  exterior  porticos,  where  the  philosopheii, 
modem  Gymnastic  exercises.  rhetoricians,  mathematicians,    and    physicians, 

PART  I  ^^^  public  lectures,  and  where  they  also  dis- 
puted and  rehearsed  their  performances.    2.  The 

HISTORY  OF  GTBfNASTICS.  ephebium,  where  the  youth  assembled  very  early. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  gymnastic  exer-  to  exercise  in  private  without  any  spectators. 

cises,  their  origin,  it  is  evident,  must  be  nearly  3.  The  coryceura,  apodyterion,  or  gymnastsrion, 

coeval  with  the  first  congregation  of  men  into  a  kind  of  wardrobe,  where  they  were  stripped, 

societies.  At  that  time,  when  agility  and  strength  either  to  bathe  or  exercise.    4.  The  elaeothesium, 

were  the  principal  requisites  of  a  warrior,  when  alipterion,  or  unctuarium,  appointed  for  the  unc- 

leaping,  hurling  the  jaTelin,  racing,  wrestling,  tions,  which  either  preceded  or  followed  the 

&c.,  were  exercises  which  alone  would  fit  men  use  of  the  bath,  wrestling,  pancratia,  &c.    5. 

for  the  field,  enable  them  to  repel  the  attacks  of  The  conisterium  or  conistra,  in  which  they  co- 

their  neighbours,  or  in  turn  to  become  themselves  vered  themselves  with  sand  or  dust,  to  dry  up 

the  aggressors ;  when  the  defence  of  their  own  the  oil  or  sweat.    6.  The  palestra,  properly  so 

property,  or  the  seizure  of  that  of  others,  was  called,  where  they  practisea  wrestling,  the  pu- 

the  employment  of  a  principal  part  of  their  lives,  gillate,  pancratia,  and  other  exercises.    7.  The 

the  gymnastic  art  would  undoubtedly  occupy  a  sphaeristerium  or  tenniscourt,  reserved  for  exer- 

prominent  place  in  the  education  of  youth.    Ac-  cises  wherein  they  used  balk.    8.  Large  un- 

cordingly  we  find,  the  elders  of  those  primitive  paved  alleys,  which  comprehended  the  space 

governments  soon  instituted  periodical  games;  between  the  porticos  and  the  walls  wherewith 

they  gave  prizes  and  honors  to  the  conquerors,  the  edifice  was  surrounded.     9.  The  xysti  or 

and  excited  in  every  possible  way  the  emulation  porticos  for  the  wrestlers  in  winter  or  bad  wea- 

of  the  young  men,  till  the  Olympic  games,  ori-  ther.    10.  Other  xysti  or  open  alleys,  for  fine 

^nally  the  periodical  race  of  four  brethren,  in  weather,  some  of  which  were  quite  open,  and 

process  of  time  became  the  occupation  of  days,  others  planted  with  trees.     11.  The  baths,  con- 

the  data  by  which  time  was  reckoned,  and  the  sisting  of  several  different  apartments.    12.  The 

cause  of  war  between  celebrated  cities  and  even  stadium,  a  large  space  of  a  semicircular  form, 

entire  nations.     Almost  all  the  early  writers  no-  covered  with  sand,  and  surrounded  with  seats 

tice  the  ancient  games  of  the  gymnasium,  and  for  the  spectators. 

among  the  firat  are  those  celebrated  at  the  funeral       The  principal  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  an- 

of  Patroclus,  as  recorded  by   Homer    in   the  cients  were  five  in  number.    They  began  with 

twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad.     Even  then  the  the  foot-race  (^po/ioc),  which  was  the  most  an- 

art  wanted  but  little  of  perfection,  for  we  find  cient  and  in  the  greatest  esteem,  as  it  enabled 

that  the  Greeks  had  not  only  the  simple  foot-  the  warrior  to  make  a  sudden  assault  or  a  quick 

race,  and  the  manly  wrestling-match,  out  also  retreat ;  and  Homer,  therefore,  constantly  entitles 

the  chariot-race,  the  combats  of  the  cestus,  and  his  hero  Achilles  *  w6iaQ  inebct  swift  of  fooL* 

of  the  sword,  hurling  the  discus  and  the  javelin,  David  also,  in  his  eulogy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan, 

and  exercising  with  the  bow;  nor  did  Ulysses  or  exclaims,  'They  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they 

Tyd ides  think  it  beneath  them  to  join  in  the  were  stronger  than  lions.'     The  victorious  racer 

combat  or  the  race.    Not  long  after,  these  exer-  gave  his  name  to  the  Olympiad.  Sometimrs  they 

cises  were  applied  to  the  medical  art.     Accord-  ran  in  armour,  and  were  then  called  orXinrpo/Mi. 
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— ilXfia,  or  the  exercise  of  leaping^  ranlced  se-  ground,    and    continued    the  fight  by   bttiii^ 

cond,  and  was  generally  performed  with  oval  scratching,    pinching,    kicking;    or    any    other 

weights  of  lead,  having  holes  in  thera  through  method  of  annoying  their  antagonists.    This  was 

which  the  leapers  put  their  finders,  and  by  these  continued  till  one  of  them  yielded ;  and  it  ofuu 

they  poised  and  assisted  forward  their  bodies,  happened  that  he  who  in  wrestling  would  have 

The  proficieDcy  of  some  of  these  was  very  great:  conquered,  was,  in  the  Pancratium,  compelled 

Pausanias  assures  us,  that  Phaulus  of  Crotona  to  give  in.     In  the  time  of  Homer  all  these  exer- 

lp.i)>ed  <ifly-iv\o  fiiet. — The  hurling  of  the  discus  dses  were  performed  in  drawers,  which,  indeed, 

(o«7coc),  a  quoit  of  stunc,  brass,  or  iron,  was  were  not  laid   aside   before  the   thirty-secorri 

among  the  most  ancient  of  these  sports.     It  was  Olympiad.    One  Orseppus,  a  wrestler,  ia  saiJ  to 

thrown  uuder  the  hand  as  the  quoit  is  now  in  have  been  tlie  first  who  introduced  the  practice 

England,  and  the  object  was  to  hurl  it  fiirther  of  contending  naked:  for,  having  been  worst^i 

than  another  could  do.  by  his  drawers  entangling  him,  he  tlirew  tlien 

The  wrestling  of  the  ancients  (iroX^)  required  aside,  and  the  rest  afterwards  imitated  hioi. 
equal  strength  and  agility.    They  never  encoun-        From  the  Greeks  the  Romans  derived  the-e 
tered  till  all  their  joints  had  been  fomented  and  exercises,  and  improved  them  to  the  highest  dc- 
suppled  witli  oil  to  prevent  strains,  and  to  elude  grce  of  magnificence.    But  the  declension  of  dn: 
the  grasp  of  their  antagonists.     After  having  empire  involved  the  ruin  of  the  arts,  and,  amc^o:: 
anoiutcd  their  whole  bodies,  they  rolled   them-  others,  that  of  gymnastics.    The  attempts  to  n> 
selves  in  sand  to  prevent  excessive  perspiration,  vive  and  improve  them,  at  the  close  of  the  la^t 
and  were  then  considered   ready  to  enter  the  century,  it  is  now  our  business  to  notice, 
lists.    The  victory  was  adjudged  to  him  who  had        Germany  was  the  first  country  that  attempted 
given  his  antagonist  three  falls.   Uvyjiaxia^orthe  the  revival  of  these  ancient  and  manly  sports. 
exercise  of  boxings  was  the  last  both  m  order  and  At  Schnepphenthal,  near  Gotha,  Salzman  first 
in  estimation.  Aswellasacertainfleslunessofarm,  framed  a  course  of  oymnastics,  which  was  iio- 
and  stoutness,  if  not  corpulence  of  body,  to  in-  proved  and  arranged  by  Gutsmuth,  who  pub- 
crease  the  force  of  their  own  blows  and  to  lessen  the  tished  the  first  modem  treatise  on  the  subject  in 
injury  of  their  antagonist's,  a  certain  regimen  was  1793.    In  Denmark  the  government,  intent  on  a 
requisite,  regular  sleep,  rest,  and  provision9,which  plan  of  public  education,  issued  an  order  that  a 
but  ill  prepared  the  combatants  for  the  privations  piece  of  ground  should  be  allotted  to  every  pnb- 
of  war.    In  this  exercise  also  the  victoiy  was  never  lie  school  for  the  practice  of  these  exercises ;  and, 
decided  till  one  of  the  parties  fairly  yielded,  either  in  1804,  no  less  than  sixteen  of  these  establish- 
by  holding  up  a  finger,  or  demanding  quarter,  ments  were  formed  in  that  kingdom.     In  1810 
lliis,  however,  seemed  so  contrary  to  the  obsti-  a  gymnasium  was  erected  at  Berlin  by  the  Pms- 
nate  character  of  Grecian  valor,  that  one  of  the  sian  government,  and  placed  under  the  direction 
parties  was  generally  slain ;    and  the  laws  of  of  M.  Jahn,  by  whose  exertions  several  similar 
Sparta  absolutely  prohibited  her  citizens  from  institutions  have  been  formed  in  various  parts  of 
ever  engaging  in  it,  as  a  Spartan  was  '  taught  to  Prussia  and  Germany.    In  fiict,  no  large  academy 
disdain  saving  his  life  by  yielding  to  his  oppo-  is  now  considered  perfect  in  those  countries  which 
nenty  and  the  life  of  a  Greek  was  not  to  be  sacri-  does  not  include  a  course  of  gymnastics  in  its 
ficcd  to  the  amusement  of  an  hour.'  system.    In  IB  17  appeared   Gutsmuth*s  com- 
At  first  they  used  never  to  box  but  with  naked  plete  System  of  Gymnastic  Exercises,  to  which, 
fists  and  arms,  afterwards  they  covered  the  wrists  m  the  course  of  the  article,  we  shall  find  it  ne- 
and  hands  with  leather  thongs,  and  at  length  cessary  to  refer. 

fought  with  their  arms  and  fi^ts  perfectly  cased        Early  in  the  spring  of  1826  a  meeting  was 

in  leather,  loaded  with  plummets  of  lead.  These  held    in    London  at  the  Mechanics'  Theatre, 

tremendous  gloves  were  called  Cestus,  and  the  Southampton   BuildinQ;s,   Dr.  Gilchrist  in  the 

following  description  of  those  of  Eryx,  the  bro-  chair,  to  consider  of  the  practicability  of  estab- 

ther  of  Acestes,king  of  Sicily,  sufficiently  proves  lishing  a  London  Gymnastic  Socie^.    Professor 

the  direful  nature  of  the  combat : —  V*oelker  of  Germany  came  forward  and  offered 

to  give  his  instractions  gratuitously,  and  another 

In  medium  geminoi  immani  pondere  cattvt  gentleman  present  advanced  the  money  for  the 

Projecit ;  quibui  acer  Eiyx  in  prclia  iuetut  erection  of  the  apparatus.     A  society  was  sooo 

Ferre  manum.  duroque  iniendere  bracbia  tcrgo.  formed,  and  they  purchased  a  piece  of  ground 

Obsiupuere  animi ;  tantonim  ingenua  teptem  ^^  ^^  y^j  j,^^       ^V  Spa  Fields,  near  Penton- 

Ten;.  bourn  plumbom.uu>ferro^ngc^^^^^^^^  ^,^^     FrSmitidevation'itisdry,  and  capadoos 

enough  to  accommodate  about  300  gymnasts. 

■■  He  threw  These  are  arranged  in  classes  according  to  their 

Two  ponderous  gaunUeu  down  in  open  view,  gize  and  capacity ;  and  the  various  poles,  &c^ 

Gauntlets,  which  Bryx  wont  in  fight  to  wield,  ^re  constructed  of  different  sizes  accordingly. 

And  sheath  his  hands  with  in  the  listed  field.  ^t  the  ringinc  of  a  bell  each  class  changes'the 

With  fear  and  wonder  .ei«d.  the  crowd  beholds  ^^^^^^^^  -^  ^^-^y^  ^  y^  j,^^  previously  engawl. 

The  zloves  of  death,  with  seven  dislinEUished  folds  «   j  u-.  • ' G-       .  i 

Of  lough  buU-hidcs  :  the  space  withiS  is  spread  *"4^^^^;"\J  "7  T'  ^'£?'^'"«  ^^  *  f^  "^^ 

With  iron,  or  with  loads  of  heavy  lead.     Dryden.  »<^^>^f^  ^y ^^  director      The  success  oT  the  uiv 

dertaking  has,  we  think,  exceeded  even  the  ex- 

Tlie   Pancratium  also    (Gr.    irayrpartov)    is  pectation  of  the  most  sanguine  of  the  projectors 

worthy  of  notice.    It  was  a  contest  in  which  In  about  two  months  they  numbered  700  pupil*; 

both  wrestling  and  boxing  were  united,  and  the  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  similar  places  Tnii:l»t  b 

combatants  often   tlirew  themselves   upon  the  erected  with  advantage  in  various  patts  of  th^* 
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suburbs  of  London.  SimiUr  societies  have  been 
fonned  at  Hackney,  Bethnal  Green,  Knights- 
bridge,  &c. 

PART  II. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MODERN  GYMNASTIC 

EXERCISES. 

The  ancient  and  modem  gymna^ttics  must  not 
be  confounded.  The  present  professors  of  the 
art  entitle  it  'a  revival  of  the  ancient  exercises  of 
the  Greeks ;'  but  he  who  should  visit  Pentonville 
with  the  hope  of  watching  the  striving  of  the 
dusty  wrestler,  the  combat  of  the  Pancratium,  or 
the  hurling  of  the  discus,  will  indeed  be  dis- 
appointed. He  will  see  but  little  in  the  'leaping 
stand,'  or  the  '  climbing  scaffold,'  of  the  London 
gymnasia  to  remind  him  of  the  Grecian  academy 
or  the  Roman  amphitheatre.  The  ancient 
gymnastics  fitted  men  for  the  field,  and  for  'he 
^ligues  of  war — the  modems  profess  only  to 
improve  the  constitution;  to  enable  men  to  en- 
counter without  injury  the  close  air  of  the 
counting  house  or  the  drawing  room ;  to  endure 
without  trouble  the  fiitigues  of  a  city  life.  To 
strengthen  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  being  their 
object,  the  exercises  are  necessarily  of  different 
kinds.  The  principal  ones  are  six  in  number  : 
we  comxnence  with  the  most  simple  and 
natural. 

RUHHING. 

As  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  several  of  the  other  exercises,  the  young  gym- 
nast must  particularly  endeavour  to  acquire  a 
swift  and  easy  method  of  mnning.  The  most 
common  fault  is  the  taking  too  short  and  swift 
steps,  which  soon  fatigue,  and  the  progress  is  not 
so  great  in  proportion  as  when  the  steps  are 
longer  though  less  quickly  performed.  It  is  also 
more  difficult  to  breathe  in  time  with  such  steps, 
and  the  ranner  consequently  sooner  loses  his 
wind.  About  350  or  400  feet  is  the  best  length 
fof  a  course ;  though  for  very  young  or  weak 
pupib  250  may  be  found  sufficient,  and  when  a 
party  first  begin  this  exercise,  they  should  start 
in  the  military  '  double-quick  time.*  This  will 
prevent  strains,  either  from  the  violence  of  start- 
ing or  the  sudden  exertion  of  the  race,  for  which 
the  body  migSt  be  unprepared.  Indeed  sufficient 
attention  has  never  been  paid  to  swift  mnning  in 
time,  and  consequently  a  line  can  scarcely  be  at 
all  kept  by  persons  when  mnning  with  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  swiftness. 

Leapiho. 

I^eaping  is  the  best  bodily  exercise  for  the  lower 
members,  and  therefore  occupies  a  very  promi- 
nent place  in  all  modern  gymnastics.  In  order, 
bowever,  to  practise  this  with  ease,  initiatory  ex- 
ercises are  often  necessary.  We  frequently  meet 
with  persons  of  considerable  moscular  strength, 
who,  nom  their  habits  of  life,  are  so  sluggbh  and 
unwieldy  that  tbey  know  not  how  to  exert  it. 
The  ploughman,  who  with  ordinary  fttigue 
would  guide  the  plough  all  day  through  the 
hardest  furrows,  would  be  unable  probably  to 
leap  a  ditch  to  save  his  life.  These  preliminary 
exercises  are  hopping,  and  striking  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  wi£  the  fSeet  and  the  knees 
agaiMt  the  breast  In  hopping  care  should  be 
VolX. 


taken  to  make  the  steps  short  and  quick,  keeping 
the  arms  crossed  and  the  head  erect.  After  tnese 
exercises  have  in  some  degree  brought  the  mus- 
cles of  the  thigh  into  play,  and  rendered  the 
knee-joints  sufficiently  flexible,  the  pupil  may 
begin  leaping.  Of  leaps  there  are  several  diN 
ferent  kinds,  viz.  the  long  leap  with  or  without  a 
mn,  the  high  leap  with  or  without  a  mn,  the  deep 
leap,  or  the  same  leaps  with  a  pole,  all  of  whi(A 
are  very  differently  performed. 

1.  The  long  leap  without  a  run  is  an  excellent 
exercise,  particularly  for  the  muscles  of  the  feet, 
calves,  and  thighs.  It  is  performed  merely  by 
the  elastic  power  of  the  feet,  assisted  by  a  swing- 
ing of  the  nands.  Hie  long  ieaps  are  best  per^ 
formed  over  a  ditch  about  a  toot  deep,  and 
increasing  in  breadth  firom  one  end  to  the  other 
thus:— 


taking  care  that  the  margin  of  one  side,  A,  be 
composed  of  loose  sand  to  the  extent  of  about 
two  feet  and  a  half,  in  order  that  a  slip  in  de- 
scending may  not  strain  the  feet  of  the  leaper. 
The  broadest  end  of  the  ditch  need  not  exceed 
twenty  feet,  and  the  breadth  should  diminish 
gradually  to  about  four  and  a  half.  Continued 
jumping  from  one  end  to  another  of  a  long 
piece  of  ground  is  also  recommended  as  an  ex- 
cellentpreparatory  exercise. 

2.  The  high  leap  without  a  rtm.^In  order  to 
practise  the  high  leaps  it  is  necessary  to  constmct 
a  leaping  stand,  which  b  generally  made  in  the 
following  manner: — ^Two  upright  posts,  a  and  h 
in  the  diagram,  are  fixed  in  the  ground  at  the 
distance  of  about  twelve  feet  from  each  other, 
and  having  holes  drilled  in  them  at  every  inch 
for  the  insertion  of  the  pegs  c,  c,  over  which  a 
cord  is  kept  extended  by  the  two  weights  fastened 
to  its  extremities :— 
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The  leap  uver  the  cord  must  always  be  made  proach   the  leapisg-plaje ;    loiig  steps  are  to 

from  the  side  of  the  stand,  opposite  to  which  the  be  particularly  avoided,  as   they  considerably 

string  is  laid,  in  order  that  it  may  gire  way  if  diminish  the  force  of  the  run.     As  it  is  evident 

struck  by  the  feeL    This  stand  therefore  allows  that  the  spring  can  be  finally  made  with  only  one 

of  leaping  from  one  side  only,  and  even  then  foot,  and  most  persons  leap  best  with  the  right, 

tlie  weight  often  occasions  the  string  to  entangle  some  little  practise  is  required  to  enable  &e 

the  leaper,  although  his  feet  carry  it  off  the  pegs,  leaper  to  so  fiir  measure  the  distance  with  his 

A  better  stand  may  be  made  (if  the  leapers  are  eye,  as  to  bring  that  foot  forward  to  leap  with. 

not  very  numerous)  with  poles  that  shut  up  in  When  descending,  the  feet  should  be  kept  dose 

three  joints,  one  within  the  other,  similar  to  together,  the  knees  slack,  and  the  chest  well 

some  fishing-rods.     These  being  drawn  out  to  thrown  forward,  and  on  arriWi^  at  the  ground 

any  required  length,  and  supported  in  their  a  light  spring  should  be  again  made  to  lessen  the 

position  by  means  of  small  pegs,  a  thin  light  shock  of  the  fall ;  though  if  the  opposite  margiD 

cane  in  place  of  the  string  is  laid  along  the  top  be  formed  of  loose  sand  to  the  depth  of  about 

of  the  two  poles,  which  are  slightly  grooved  to  three  feet,  as  before  recommended,  no  shoch  can 

receive  it.     See  plate  II.  Gtmvastics,  fig.  2.  be  felt      Many   young  leapers,  however,  by 

This  will  be  found  to  fly  off  with  the  slightest  throwing  the  feet  too  forward,  fiiil  backwaid  on 

touch,  and  never  to  embarrass  the  pupil :  a  cir-  coming  to  the  groiind,  or  by  separating  the  legs 

cumstance  worthy  of  consideration,  as  a  fall  give  to  one  of  them  alone  the  whole  weight  of 

when  leaping  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  the  descent,  znd  thereby  are  apt  to  leceive  some 

oflen  produces  serious  injury.    "Diis  stand  may  unpleasant  strains.    But,  of  aH  the  fiitiKs  of 

also  be  used  vrith  equal  safety  from  either  side ;  young  beginners,  the  most  common  is  that  of 

but  the  poles  cannot  be  set  so  far  asunder  as  in  endeavouring  to  hurl  themselves  ^on^  withoat 

the  other,  it  being  difficult  to  procure  a  thin  cane  leaping  to  a  safiScietit  height :  they  thus  come 

that  is  straight  above  five  feet  in  length.    In  quickly  to  the  ground,  and  generally  &!!  on 

order  to  learn  the  high  leap  without  a  run,  the  their  faces  by  the  strength  of  their  own  leap.  A 

Supil  is  directed  to  place  nimself  at  about  the  person  who  can  leap  three  or  four-  times  the 

istance  of  four  feet  from  the  stand,  and  baring  length  of  his  body,  may  be  said  to  be  a  good 

excited  the  elastic  power  of  his  feet  by  a  pre-  leaper,  though  he  will  remain  as  a  gymnast  far 

liminary  leap  of  aoout  three  feet,  he  spnngs  behind  Phaulus  of  Crotona,  who  leaped  fifty* 

over  the  oane.    The  two  leaps  should  be  made  two  feet  at  the  Olympic  games, 

very  light,  and  follow  one  another  instantane-  5.  J7te  high  leap  with  a  run  may  be  perfonaed 

ously,  that  the  force  of  the  first  spring  be  not  either  by  betiding  the  legs  under  the  body  as  close 

lost.     It  is  better  for  young  pupils  to  begin  as  possible,  immediately  on  leaving  the  ground; 

this  with  the  cane  no  higher  than  toe  knees ;  but  or  by  throwing  the  left  leg  over  the  cane,  and 

many  persons  will  spring  over  a  cord  at  the  drawing  the  right  sharply  up  to  the  bottom  of 

height  of  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  the  back ;  or  by  throwing  them  together,  either 

3.  TTie  deep  leap  is  a  spring  from  one  side  of  to  the  right  or  left  side,  to  prevent  their  catchii^ 
a  ditch  to  the  other,  which  is  considerably  lower,  against  the  obstacle  over  which  you  leap%  The 
or  indeed  from  any  hi^h  place  to  a  low  one,  and  run,  &c.,  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  exercise; 
is  best  performed  with  the  assistance  of  the  and  many  leapers  will  in  this  manner  dear  a 
hands.  By  contriving  to  throw  himself  partly  wall  considerably  above  their  own  height.  Al 
on  his  hands,  and  let  the  weight  of  his  descent  Greenwich  this  exercise  is  combined  with  a  game 
thus  gradually  pass  over  to  the  feet,  the  gymnast  of  carrying  off  a  ring  on  the  top  of  a  sword  while 
will  soon  be  enabled  to  leap  from  a  height,  that  in  the  act  of  leaping,  and  this  accustoms  the  pu- 
to  an  unpractised  eye  would  appear  dangerous,  pils  to  spring  with  great  precision  and  coolness. 
By  continual  practise  on  the  ladder  of  the  6.  The  long  leap  with  a  pole. — We  are  dov 
climbing-stand  (see  plate  I.  Gymnastics),  for^  come  to  leaping  with  a  pole,  which  has  been 
instance,  he  will  in  time  be  enabled  to  leap  with  said  to  be  '  vaulting,  in  which  the  leaper,  instead 
comparative  ease  from  a  two  pair  of  stairs  win-  of  supporting  himself  by  an  intervening  object^ 
dow,  and  thus  have  a  considerable  advantage  in  carries  with  him  a  pole,  which  he.places  in  what> 
case  of  fire  over  the  idle  or  the  sedentary  man,  ever  spot  he  chooses.*  This  is,  however,  by  no 
to  whom  a  leap  from  the  first  floor  would  be  means  correct ;  the  support  given  by  a  wall,  bar, 
often  fatal.  For  exercise  this  leap  is  often  per-  or  other  fixed  object  over  which  you  have  to 
formed  without  the  assistance  of  the  hands,  and  move,  and  on  whicb  the  hands  must  be  mored, 
great  care  must  then  be  taken  to  fall  on  the  ball  bears  but  little  resembbnce  to  a  moveable  pole 
of  the  toes,  instead  of  the  heels,  as  otherwise  a  which  swings  with  your  body,  and  on  wtiicb  you 
very  considerable  shock  may  be  given  to  the  »in  a  manner  hang.  '£he  pole  should  be  from 
boay.  Dropping  also  from  a  height  is  often  about  six  feet  to  ten,  or  even  thirteen,  fieet  lone 
connected  with  this  exercise,  and  great  care  and  about  two  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  taper* 
must  then  be  taken  to  keep  the  knees  Black,  and  ing  to  about  an  inch  at  the  top :  ash  is  the  best 
the  body  rather  forward  in  the  descent.  These  wood,  as  fir,  though  more  easily  procured  straight* 
exercises  must  on  no  account  be  performed  after  is  more  liable  to  crack.  This  pole  is  held  with 
a  meal,  as  the  shock  on  a  full  stomach  may  the  right  hand  about  the  height  of  the  head,  and 
sometimes  occasion  hernia.        '  the  left  a  little  higher  than  the  hips.    The  run  *s 

4.  The  long  leap  with  a  run  is  to  be  practised  the  same  as  befone,  but  the  leap  must  be  roadr 
over  the  ditch  shown  above,  and  the  run  should  witli  the  left  foot.  The  leaper  then  swings  round 
never  exceed  twenty-five  feet.  The  steps  should  to  the  right  of  the  pole,  making  a  turn,  so  that 
be  small,  and  increase  in  rapidity  as  they  ap-  his  body  faces,  on  his  reaching  the  opposite 
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bank  of  the  ditch,  the  side  from  w)iich  he  set  backward,  and  then,  closing  his  feet,  throws  them 
out.  The  body  should  be  kept  near  the  pole,  both  over  to  the  ground.  A  person  may  soon 
and  the  swing  must  be  carefully  given,  lest,  by  learn  to  mount  a  horse  of  any  size  in  this  manner. 
pulling  the  pole  in  a  direction  lateral  to  the  Vaulting  over  the  horse  ought  to  be  frequently 
ditch,  you  should  fiaill  sideways  into  the  ditch,  practised,  as  it  is  applicable  in  so  many  instances. 
The  spring  and  the  iixing  of  the  pole  must  be  with  a  short  run  a  person  may  soon  learn  to 
made  at  the  same  moment,  as  otherwise  the  throw  himself  over  the  height  of  bis  chest,  and, 
swing  is  not  so  strongly  made ;  and,  in  propor-  by  shifting  the  hands,  over  a  very  broad  table, 
tion  as  he  becoiDes  more  expert,  the  leaner  may  Vaulting  on,  in  a  standing  position,  is  performed 
advance  his  hands  higher  up  the  pole,  and  thereby  with  a  short  run;  the  pupil  then  places  his 
have  a  more  puwcrlul  swing.  The  feet  should  bands  at  a  little  distance  from  one  another  on 
be  stretched  out  as  far  as  possible  to  reach  the  the  object,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leaping  up, 
opposite  bank,  and  i£  this  should  be  lower  than  draws  his  knees  forcibly  towards  his  breast,  so 
the  one  from  which  the  leap  is  taken,  the  hands  that  the  feet  come  up  between  the  hands;  the  gym- 
should  be  slid  down  the  pole  while  in  the  act  of  nast  then,  quitting  the  horse  with  his  hands, 
leaping.  This  exercise  is  very  common  in  Lincoln-  stands  upright.  If  he  wish  to  seat  himself  side- 
shire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  other  fen  counties  ways  on  the  horse,  he  need  only,  instead  of 
which  abound  with  dykes;  but  it  is  there  com-  standing,  continue  to  throw  forward  his  feet,  and 
mon  to  throw  the  body  strongly  against  the  pole,  he  will  be  able  to  seat  himself  on  the  saddle ;  or^ 
and,  letting  it  pass  l>etween  tbe  legs,  to  ride  over,  should  he  still  continue  his  leap,  he  will  go  over 
as  it  were,  upon  it.  the  horse  straight  forward. 

7.  The  high  leap  with  a  pole  greatly  resembles        Swinging  on  the  Bar. — This,  though  an  ex- 

the  preceding  one,  except  that,  the  sweep  being  ercise  not  so  directly  applicable  to  the  accidents 

snialler,  the  hands  must  be  more  raised,  and  the  of  active  iiVe  as  leaping,  vaulting;,  or  climbing, 

legs  quickly  turned,  to  prevent  their  coming  in  greatly  augments  the  muscular  power  of  the 

contact  with  the  cord.    The  left  hand  should  body,  and  must  never  be  omitted  in  the  gymna- 

grasp  the  pole  at  the  same  distance  from  the  shim.    Bars  should  therefore  be  erected  similar 

bottom  that  the  cord  is  from  the  ground.    The  to  those  shown  in  Plate  III.  Gymnastics,  and 

pole  is  not  always  fixed  at  the  same  distance  in  if  possible  they  should   be  under  cover  from 

front  of  the  stand,  but  further,  in  proportion  to  the  rain  and  the  sun.  In  order  to  construct  these 

the  height  of  the  leap.    The  swinging  upward  is  stands,  erect  two  strong  posts  (a  and  6,  fig.  4), 

principally  effected  oy  the  force  of  the  spring  as  about  six  feet  high  and  eighteen  feet  asunder, 

connected  with  the  quick  motion  occasioned  by  and  on  the  top  of  them  fix  a  thick  transverse 

the  run,  which,  being  suddenly  checked  by  the  beam,  rounded  at  the  top  to  give  a  more  easy 

fixing  of  the  pole,  changes  its  horizontal  direction  grasp  to  the  hand.    Then  fix  Uiree  upright  posts 

to  one  of  a  slanting  ascent,  and  thus  carries  the  c,  c,  c,  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  on  them,  in 

body  of  the  leaper  over  the  cord  or  cane.  At  the  conjunction  with  the  post  6,  fasten  two  other 

same  time  the  leaper  must  observe  to  fix  the  pole  transverse  poles  </,  d,  at  the  distance  of  about 

right  before  him,  and  not  either  to  the  right  or  three  feet  from  one  another.  You  will  then  have 

left,  as  otherwise  the  force  of  the  run  will  throw  the'  single  bar  A,  and  the  double  bars  B,  as  re- 

him  from  the  pole.   The  best  criterion  of  a  good  presented  in  the  plate.    The  exerci.<ies  on  these 

leap  is,  that  the  pupil  descend  in  an  equal  balance  bars  are  so  various  that  we  cannot  be  expected 

to  the  ground,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  not  compelled  to  describe  them  in  detail.    On  the  double  bars 

to  run  backward  to  keep  himself  fi!om  falling,  the  principal  ones  are  performed,  either  by  rais- 

wfaich  is  too  often  the  case.    The  descent  should  ing  the  body  on  the  two  hands  as  the  pupil 

take  place  on  the  balls  of  the  toes,  and  the  knees  is   represented    doing,    B,  Plate   111.,    or   by 

should  be  slackened  to  prevent  any  shock.  swinging  along  them,  or  lowering  and  raising 

Vaulting,  or  the  art  of  leaping  over  an  object  himself  by  degrees,  by  the  strength  of  his  arms 
with  the  assistance  of  the  hanas,  requires  next  to  only.  On  the  single  bar  the  most  difficult  is  the 
be  attended  to. — ^This  is  performed  by  placing  seizing  the  bai  with  both  the  hands  on  the  same 
the  hands  on  the  wall,  bar,  or  gate,  over  or  upon  side  and  raising  the  body  by  pulling  upward, 
which  yon  vault,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  the  feet  being  meanwhile  closed  and  hanging 
spring;  swinging  yourself  round,  and  descending  down.  This  exercise  is  very  fati^ing,  antj, 
with  your  face  towards  the  object.  The  leaning  though  many  persons  will  go  through  it  nine  or 
of  the  hands  not  only  gives  direction  to,  but  con>  ten  times  successively,  twenty  times  will  tire  the 
siderably  assists  the  swing,  and  thereby  au<nnents  strongest  m^n.  Hanging  by  the  arms  and  legs, 
the  muscular  power  of  the  arms,  shoulders,  &c.,  or  by  the  arms  or  legs  alone,  and  swinging  in 
as  well  as  of  the  legs.  In  order  that  this  exercise  different  ways  round  the  bar,  are  the  other  exer- 
may  be  practised  with  ease  and  safety,  wooden  cises  on  this  bar.  They  should,  indeed,  never 
hoTSCs,  whose  sides  and  backs  are  commonly  be  neglected,  as  they  greatly  facilitate  the  gym- 
stuffed  with  wool,  and  covered  with  leather,  are  nast's  progress  in  the  following  exercise. 
to  be  erected  in  the  gymnasium.  1.  The  pupil  Climbing. — ^The  uses  and  advantages  of  this 
places  himself  in  front  of  the  horse,  makes  one  art  are  too  evident  to  need  any  particularisation. 
preparatory  leap,  and  then,  fixing  both  hands  on  In  order  to  practise  it  in  all  its  varieties,  differ- 
it  and  springing  up,  throws  his  right  leg  over:  ent  kinds  of  stands  or  scaffolds  have  been  recom- 
thc  body  is  then  suspended  by  the  support  of  the  mended.  Tlie  best  is  recommended  in  a  work 
hands,  and  descends  gradually  to  the  riding  ])o-  entitled  Instructions  in  all  kinds  of  Gymnastic 
sition.  In  order  to  dismount,  the  rider  swings  Exercises,  by  a  Military  Officer.  Plate  I.  repie- 
hnnsclf  on  his  hands,  first  forvtard   and   tlien  seuts  this  stand,  with  all  its  appurtenances.    It 
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is  formed  of  two  strong  posts  fixed  firmly  in  the  losophers,  famous  in  antiquity,  so  called  from 
ground,  about  twenty  feet  high  and  about  forty  their  going  naked.  There  were  some  of  thece 
from  each  other.  Over  these  is  fastened  the  sages  in  Africa ;  but  the  most  celebrated  of  them 
strong  beam  AB,  to  which  arc  fastened  the  were  in  India.  They  believed  the  immortality 
ropes,  poles,  &c.  The  mast  a  is  also  fixed  in  the  and  transmigration  of  the  40ul :  they  placed  the 
ground,  and  to  it  two  ladders  6,  6,  are  attached,  chief  happiness  of  man  in  a  contempt  of  the 
To  the  great  cross  beam,  A  B,  are  fastened  two  goods  of  fortune  and  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and 
poles  d,  Cf  two  thick  ropes/,  g,  and  a  rope  lad-  gloried  in  having  given  faithful  and  disinterested 
der  A.  The  standing  place,  f,  is  useful  as  a  rest-  counsels  to  princes  and  magistrates.  It  is  said 
ing  place,  and  to  accustom  the  nerves  to  look  that  when  they  became  old  and  infirm,  they 
down  without  fear  from  a  considerable  height,  threw  themselves  into  a  pile  of  burning  wood,  in 
The  first  thing  for  pupils  to  attend  to  in  climb-  order  to  prevent  the  miseries  of  an  advanced 
ing  is  to  be  able  to  ascend  and  descend  the  lad-  age.  One  of  them,  named  Calamus,  thus  burnt 
der  quickly,  without  fear,  and  carrying  up  with  himself  in  the  presence  of  Alexander  the  Great 
them  some  burden.  When  they  can  easily  do  Apuleius  describes  the  gymnosophists  thus  :-^ 
this  they  may  begin  to  ascend  and  descend  the  '  They  are  all  devoted  to  the  study  of  wisdom, 
inside  of  the  ladder;  this  also  being  accom-  both  the  elder  masters  and  tlie  younger  pupiU; 
plished,  let  them  endeavour  to  descend  it  with  and  what  to  me  appears  the  most  amiable  thing 
their  hands  only.  The  last  exercise  on  the  lad-  in  their  character  is,  that  they  have  an  aversion 
der  is  to  ascend  it  with  the  hands,  the  feet  mean  to  idleness  and  indolence ;  accordingly,  as  soon 
while  hanging  loose ;  this  indeed  requires  consi-  as  the  table  is  spread,  before  the  food  be  brought, 
derable  exertion,  for  the  whole  weight  of  the  the  youths  are  all  called  together  from  their 
body  must|  not  only  be  supported  but  raised  by  several  places  and  ofiices,  and  the  masters  ex- 
one  arm  only,  while  the  other  catches  at  the  amine  them  what  good  they  have  done  since  the 
second  step  above  the  head.  Climbing  the  rope  sun-rise :  here  one  relates  something  he  has  dis- 
ladder  is  much  more  difficult  than  is  generally  covered  by  meditation ;  another  has  learned 
supposed,  for,  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  hanging  something  by  demonstration ;  and  those  who 
loose,  a  person  unaccustomed  to  it  receives  no  have  nothing  to  allege  why  they  should  dine,  are 
support  from  his  feet,  but  rather  trouble  as  they  turned  out  to  work  fasting.'  The  great  leader 
fly  from  under  him  and  give  his  arms  very  strong  of  the  gymnosophists,  according  to  Jerome,  was 
ierks.  By  degrees,  however,  he  learns  to  keep  one  Buddas,  or  Butta,  who  is  ranked  by  Saidas 
his  feet  stretched  out,  and  thus  to  avail  himself  among  the  Brahmins.  He  makes  Buddas  the 
of  their  assistance.  The  gymnast  may  now  begin  preceptor  of  Manes  the  Persian,  the  founder  of 
to  climb  the  upright  pole ;  this  is  done  by  alter-  the  gymnosophists. 

naiely  holding  on  and  raising  the  arms  and  legs,  The  African    gymnosophists   dwelt  upon  a 

and  requires  nothing  but  a  tight  hold  by  the  legs  mountain  in  Ethiopia,  near  the  Nile,  without 

and  a  strong  pull  with  the  arms.     On  the  slant  either  house  or  cell.    They  did  not  form  them- 

Sole  it  is  more  difficult,  as  the  weight  of  the  body  selves  into  societies,  but  each  had  his  private 

epends  more  on  the  arms.    Climbing  the  mast  recess,  where  he  studied  and   performed  his 

if  still  more  difficult,  as  it  cannot  be  grasped  by  devotions  by  himself.    If  any  person  had  killed 

the  hands,  and  therefore  the  climber  must  lay  another  by  accident,  he  applied  to  these  sages 

fast  hold  of  his  left  arm  with  his  right  hand,  and  for  absolution,  and  submitted  to  whatever  pen- 

his  right  arm  with  his  left.    The  other  methods  ances  they  enjoined.    They  lived  solely  upon 

of  climbing  tlie  ropes,  &c.,  are  better  learned  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth.    Lucan  ascribes  to  these 

I>ractice  and  actual  inspection  than  any  instruc-  gymnosophists  several  discoveries  in  astronomy, 

tions,  however  detailed.      See  Plate  I,  Gym-  The    Indian    gymnosophists    dwelt    in  the 

If  ASTics.  woods,  where  they  lived  upon  the  wild  products 

Wrestling   is  sometimes  included  in    the  of  the  earth,  and  never  drank  wine  nor  married, 

gymnastic  exercises,  but  to  this  it  is  our  inten-  Some  of  them  practised  physic,  and  travelled 

tion  to  give  a  separate  article.     See  Wrest-  from  one  place  to  another;  these  were  particu- 

LING.  larly  fiunous  for  their  remedies  against  barren- 

GYMNOPYRIS,  in  natural  history,  a  name  ness.  Some  of  them,  likewise,  pretended  to 
given  by  Dr.  Hill  to  pyrite  of  a  simple  internal  practise  magic,  and  to  foretel  future  events, 
structure  not  covered  with  a  crust.  See  Pyrites.  GYMNOSPERMIA.  See  Bot4Ky. 
Of  these  there  are  only  two  species :  1.  A  green  GYMNOTUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
variously  shaped  kind.  2.  A  botryoid  kind,  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  of  anodes  They 
The  first  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  pyritse,  have  two  tentacula  at  the  upper  lip :  the  eyes 
and  appears  under  a  great  diversity  of  shapes,  are  covered  witli  the  common  skin ;  there  are 
It  is  very  hard  and  heavy,  readily  gives  fire  with  five  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills ;  the  body 
steel,  but  will  not  at  all  ferment  with  aquafortis,  is  compressed,  and  carinated  on  the  belly  with  a 
The  second  is  very  elegant,  its  usual  color  is  an  fin.  'lliere  are  nine  species,  the  most  remark- 
agreeable  pale  green ;  but  what  most  dis-  able  of  which  is  the  G.  electricus,  or  electric  eel, 
tinguishes  it  is,  that  its  surface  is  always  beau-  called  by  the  French  anguille  tremblante.  This 
tifully  elevated  into  tubercles  of  various  sizes,  fish  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  regions  of  Afirica  sod 
resembling  a  cluster  of  grapes.  America,  where  it  inhabits  the  larger  riven,  aod 

GYMNGSPE'RMOUS,  adj,       yvfivos   and  is  particularly  found  in  those  of  Surinam.    In 

eirlpua.    Having  the  seeds  naked.  Africa  it  is  said  chiefly  to  occur  in  the  bnncbes 

GYMNOSOPHISTS,  Greek,  rv/ivo<ro^?i|C9  of  the  river  Senegal.  Itisa  fishbearingagenenl 

L  e.  a  naked  philosopher     A  set  of  Indian  phi-  resemblance  to  a  large  eel,  though  somewhat 
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thicker  in  proportion,  and  of  a  much  darker  small  yellow  spots  are  placed  symmetrically 
color.  It  is  usually  seen  in  the  length  of  three  along  the  back,  from  the  head  to  the  end  of  the 
or  fcur  feet.  tail.     Every  spot  contains  an  excretory  aperture 

A  very  accurate  description  of  this  fish  was  In  consequence,  the  skin  of  the  animal  is  con- 
given  by  Dr.  Garden  in  the  Philosophical  Trans-  stantly  covered  with  a  mucous  matter,  which,  as 
actions  of  1775,  who  had  three  of  them  in  his  Volta  has  proved,  conducts  electricity  twenty  or 
posses&ion.  thirty  times  better  than  pure  water.     It  is  in  ge 

'  To  catch  the  gjrmnoti  with  nets,*  says  Hum-  neral  somewhat  remarkable,  that  no  electrical 
boldt,  *  is  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the  extreme  fish,  vet  discovered  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
agility  of  the  fish,  which  bury  themselves  in  the  world,  is  covered  with  scales.  It  would  be  te« 
mud  like  serpente.  We  would  not  employ  the  merity  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  first  shock  of  a 
barbasco,  that  is  to  say,  the  roots  of  the  piscidip  very  large  and  strongly  irritated  gymnotus.  I^ 
eiythrina  and  jacquinia  armillaris,  because,  whei  by  chance  you  receive  a  stroke  before  the  fish  is 
thrown  into  the  po^^  ^^^y  intoxicate  or  benum  wounded,  or  wearied  by  a  long  pursuit,  the  pain 
these  animals.  These  would  have  enfeebled  the  and  numbness  are  so  violent,  that  it  is  impossible 
gymnoti ;  the  Indians  therefore  told  us,  that  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  feeling  they  excite, 
they  would  fish  with  hones.  We  found  it  diffi-  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  received  from 
cult  to  form  an  idea  of  this  extraordinary  manner  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  a  more  'dreadful 
of  fishing;  but  we  soon  saw  our  guides  return  shock  than  that  which  I  experienced  by  impru- 
from  the  savannah,  which  they  had  been  scouring  dently  placing  both  my  feet  on  a  gymnotus  just 
for  wild  horses  and  mules.  They  brought  about  taken  out  of  the  water.  I  was  affected  the  rest 
thirty  with  them,  which  they  forced  to  enter  the  of  the  day  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  knees,  and 
pool.      The  extraordinary  noise  caused  by  the    iu  almost  every  joint. 

horses'  hoofs  makes  the  fish  issue  from  the  mud,  '  When  Mr.  Bonpland  held  it  by  the  head,  or 
and  excites  them  to  combat.      These  yellowish    by  the  middle  of  the  body,  while  I  held  it  by  the 

and  livid  eels,  resembling  large  aquatic  serpents,  tail,  and,  standing  on  the  moist  ground,  did  not 

swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  crowd  take  each  other's  hand,  one  of  us  received  shocks, 

under  the  bellies  of  the  horses  and  mules.     A  when  the  other  did  not  feel.     It  depends  upon 

contest  between  animals  of  so  different  an  or-  the  gymnotus  to   act   toward  the  point  where 

^anisation  furnishes  a  very   striking  spectacle,  it  finds  itself  the  most  strongly  irritated.     The 

Tlie  Indians,  provided  with  harpoons  and  long  discharge  is  then  made  at  one  point  only,  and 

blender  reeds,  surround  the  pool  closely ;  and  not  at  the  neighbouring  points.     If  two  persons 

some  climb  upon  the  trees,  the  oranches  of  which  touch  the  belly  of  the  San  with  their  fingers,  at  an 

extend  horizontally  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  inch  distance,  and  press  it  simultaneously,  some- 

By  their  wild  cries,  and  the  length  of  their  reeds,  times  one,  sometimes  the  other,  will  receive  the 

they  prevent  the  horses  from  running  away,  and  shock.  In  the  same  manner,  when  one  insulated 

reaching  the  bank  of  the  pool.  The  eels,  stunned  person  holds  the  tail,  and  another  pinches  the 

by  the  noise,  defend  themselves  by  the  repeated  gills,  or  pectoral  fin,  it  is  often  the  first  only  by 

discharge  of  their  electric  batteries.      During  a  whom  the  shock  is  received.     It  did  not  appear 

long  time  they  seem  to  prove  victorious.  Several  to  us,  that  these  differences  could  be  attributed 

horses  sink  beneath  the  violence  of  the  invisible  to  the  dryness  or  dampness  of  our  hands,  or  to 

strokes  which  they  receive  from  all  sides  in  or-  their  unequal  conducting  power.    The  gymnotus 

gans  the  most  essential  to  life ;  and,  stunned  by  seemed  to  direct  its  strokes  sometimes  from  the 

the  force  and  frequency  of  the  shocks,  disappear  whole  surface  of  its  body,  sometimes  from  one 

under  the  water.      Others,  panting,  with  mane  point  only. 

erect,  and  haggard  eyes,  expressing  anguish,  '  On  cutting  a  very  vigorous  fish  through 
raise  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  flee  from  the  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  fore  part  alone 
storm  by  which  they  are  overtaken.  They  are  gave  me  shocks.  The  shocks  are  equally  strong, 
driven  back  by  the  Indians  into  the  middle  of  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  the  fish  is  toucl)ed ; 
the  water  ;  but  a  small  number  succeed  in  eluc)-  it  is  most  disposed,  however,  to  dart  them 
ingthe  active  vigilance  of  the  fishermen.  These  forth  when  the  pectoral  fin,  the  electrical  organ, 
regain  the  shore,  stumbling  at  evei7  step,  and  the  lips,  the  eyes,  or  the  gills  are  pinched, 
stretch  themselves  on  the  sand,  exhausted  with  Sometimes  the  animal  struggles  violently  with  a 
fatigue,  and  their  limbs  benumbed  by  the  elec-  person  holding  it  by  the  tail,  without  communi- 
trie  shocks  of  the  gymnoti.  eating  the  least  shock.  Nor  did  I  feel  any  when 
'We  obtained  five  large  eels,  the  greater  part  of  I  made  a  slight  incision  near  the  pectoral  fin  of 
which  were  but  slightlv  wounded.  The  tempera-  the  fish,  and  galvanised  the  wound  by  the  sim- 
ture  of  the  waters  in  which  the  gymnoti  habitually  pie  contact  of  two  pieces  of  zinc  and  silver.  The 
live,  is  about  86°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  their  electric  gymnotus  bent  itself  convulsively,  and  raised  its 
force,  it  is  said,  diminishes  in  colder  waters.  The  head  out  of  the  water,  as  if  terrified  by  a  sensa- 
gymnotus  is  the  largest  of  electrical  fishes.  I  mea-  tion  altogether  new ;  but  I  felt  no  vibration  in 
sured  some  that  were  from  five  feet  to  five  feet  three  the  hands  which  held  the  two  metals.  The  most 
inches  long ;  and  the  Indians  assert,  that  they  have  violent  muscular  movements  are  not  always  ac- 
seen  them  still  longer.  We  found  that  a  fish  of  companied  by  electric  discharges.  The  action 
three  feet  ten  inches  long  weisrhed  12  lbs.  The  of  the  fish  on  the  organs  of  man  is  transmitted 
transverse  diameter  of  t)ie  body  was  three  inches  and  intercepted  by  the  same  bodies  that  trans- 
five  lines.  The  gymnoti  of  Cano  de  Bera  are  of  roit  and  inteicept  the  electrical  current  of  a  con- 
a  fine  olive-Ejreen  color.  The  nndtr  part  of  the  ductor  charged  by  a  Leyden  vial,  or  Volta's  pile, 
head  is  yellow,  mingled  with  red.    Two  rows  of  In  employing  very  delicatft  electrometers,  in  a 
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thousand  ways,  insulating  them  on  a  plate  of  length  surrounded  and  banished,  they  agreed  Co 
glass,  and  receiving  very  strong  shocks,  which  disperse  in  small  parties  all  over  the  world, 
passed  through  the  electrometer,  I  could  never  where  their  supposed  skill  in  the  black  ait  gave 
discover  any  phenomenon  of  .attraction  or  repuU  them  a  universal  reception  in  that  age  of 
sion-  The  same  observation  was  made  I  y  Mr.  superstition  and  creduUry.  In  a  very  few 
Fahlberg  at  Stockholm.  This  philosopher,  how-  years  they  gained  such  a  number  of  idle  prose- 
ever,  has  seen  an  electric  spark,  as  Watsh  and  lytes  (who  imitated  their  language  and  com- 
Ingenhousz  had  done  before  him  at  London,  by  plexion),  that  they  became  troublesome,  and 
placing  the  gymootus  in  the  air,  and  interrupting  even  formidable,  to  most  of  the  states  of  £q- 
tfae  conductiog  chair  by  two  gold  leave^f  pasted  rope.  Hence  they  were  expelled  from  France 
upon  glass,  and  a  line  distant  from  each  other,  m  1560,  and  from  Spain  in  1591.  And  the 
No  person,  on  the  contrary,  has  ever  perceived  a  government  of  England  took  the  alarm  much 
spark  issue  from  the  body  of  the  fish  itself.  We  earlier ;  for  in  1530  they  are  described  by  stat. 
nave  irritated  it  for  a  long  time  during  the  night,  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  as  '  an  outlandish  people 
at  Calabozo,  in  perfect  darkness,  without  (  bserv-  calling  themselves  Egyptians,  using  no  craft  nor 
ing  any  luminous  appearance.'  feat  of  merchandise,  who  have  come  into  this 

GYN^CEUM,  in  antiquity,  the  apartment  xealm,  and  gone  from  shire  to  shire  and  place  to 

of  women,  a  separate  room  in  the  inner  part  of  place,  in  great  companies,  and  used  great,  sob- 

the  house,  where  they  employed  themselves  in  tie,  and  crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people; 

spinning,  weaving,  and  needle-work.  bearing  them  in  hand  that  they  by  palmistry 

GY'NECOCRACY,  n.t.    Or.  ywautoKporia;  could  tell  men*s  and  women's  fortunes;  and  so 

Fr.  gynecocratie.    Petticoat  government;  female  many  times  by  craft  and  subtlety  have  deceived 

power.  the  people  of  their  money,  and  also  have  com- 

GYN^COCRATUMENI,  from  vvi|,  woman,  mitted  many  heinous   felonies  and  robberies.* 

and  KQaTHfuvoQi  vanquished,  an  ancient  people  Wherefore  they  are  directed  to  avoid  the  raalm 

of  Sarmatia  Europa^  inhabiting  the  east  banks  and  not  to  return  under  pain  of  imprisonmeDt 

of  the  Taoais,  near  its   inHux  into  the  Palus  and  forfeiture  of  their  goods  and  chattels ;  and, 

Mxotis ;  thus  called  because  they  were  under  upon  their  trials  for  any  felony  which  they  may 

the  dominion  of  women.     F.  Ilardouio,  in  his  have  committed,  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a 

notes  on  Pliny,  says,  they  were  thus  called,  be-  jury  de  medietate  linguae.    And  afterwards  it  is 

cause,  after  a  battle  which  they  lost  against  the  enacted,  by  stat.  1  &  2  Ph.  &  Maiy  c.  4,  and  5 

Amazons  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermodoon,  they  Eliz.  c.  20,  that,  if  any  such  persons  shall  be  im* 

were  obliged  to  become  the  husbands  of  the  ported  into  the  kingdom,  the  importer  shall  for- 

Amazons.    See  Amazons.  feit  £40.     And  if  the  Egyptians  themselves 

GYNANDRIA,  from  yvvj},  a  woman,  avi}p,  a  remain  one  month  in  the  kmgdom,  or  if  any 

man.    The  twentieth  class  in  the  sexual  system,  person  being  fourteen  years  old,  whether  natoral 

consisting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  bom  subject  or  stranger,  who  has  been  seen  or 

in  which  the  stamina  are  placed  upon  the  style,  fouud  in  the  fellowship  of  such  Egyptians,  or 

or  a  pillar-shaped  receptacle,  resembling  a  style,  who  has  disguised  him  or   herself  like  them, 

which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  flower,  and  shall  remain  in  the  same  one  month  at  oneorse- 

bears  both  the  stamina  and  pointal.  See  Botany,  veral  times,  it  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

GYONGYOS,  a    large  well-built    town  of  Sir  M.  Hale  says,  that,  at  one  Suflblk  assizes,  no 

Hungary,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  fewer  than  thirteen  persons  were  executed  upon 

The  inhabitants,  about  8000,  manufacture  wool-  these  statutes  a<iew  years  before  the  Restoration, 

len  and  leather,  and  trade  in  wine  and  cheese.  But,  to  the  honor  of  humanity,  diere  are  no 

also  to  a  great  amount  in  alum  brought  from  the  instances  more  modem  than  this   of  canying 

works  of  Parad,  a  small  town  at  seven  miles  these  laws  Into  practice ;  and  the  last  sanguinary 

distance.  Twenty-one  miles  W.  S.W.  of  Eriau.  act  is   itself  now  repealed  by  23  Geo.  III., 

GYPSIES,  or  Egyptians,  an  outlandish  tribe  c.  54. 
of  vagabonds,  called  Bohemians  in  France,  and        In  Scotland  they  <*oem  to  have  enjoyed  some 

Gittanos  in  Spain ;  who,  disguising  themselves  share  of  indulgence ;  for  a  writ  of  privy  seal, 

in  uncouth  habits,  smearing  their  faces  and  bodies,  dated  1594,  supports  John  Faw,  lord  and  earl 

and  speaking  a  canting  language,  wander  up  and  of  Little  Egypt,  in  the  execution  of  justice  on 

down,  under  pretence  of  telling  fortunes,  curing  his  company  and  folk,  conformably  to  the  laws 

diseases,  &c.,  abuse  the  people,  trick  them  out  of  Egyp^  and  in  punishing  certain  persons  there 

of  their  money,  and  steal  all  they  can  come  at.  named,  who  rebeued  against  him,  left  him,  rob- 

They  are  a  strange  kind  of  commonwealth  of  bed  him,  and  reftksed  to  return  home  with  hiT.. 

wandering  impostors  and  jugglers,  who  made  James's  subjects  are  commanded  to  assist  in  ap- 

their  first  appearance   in  Germany  about  the  prehending  them,  and  in  assisting  Faw  and  ms 

beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Munster,  adherents  to  return  home.     There  is  a  like  writ 

who  is  followed  and  relied  upon  by  Spelman,  in  his  favor  from  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  1553; 

fixes  the  time  of  their  appearance  to  1417 ;  but,  and  in  1554  he  obtained  a  pardon  for  the  murder 

as  he  owns  that  the  first  whom  he  ever  saw  were  of  Ninian  Small.  So  that  it  appears  be  had  staid 

in  1529,  it  is  probably  an  error  of  the  press  for  long  in  Scotland,  and  from  him  this  stroIUng 

1517;  especially  as,  when  sultan  Selim  con-  people  received  the  name  of  Faw's  gang,  which 

quered  pgypt  in  1517,  several  of  the  natives  they  still  retain. 

refused  to   submit   to   the  TurKbh  yoke,  and        It  is  incredible  how  this  banditti  hare  spread 

revolted    under   one   Zingaueus ;    whence   the  over  the  earth.    They  wander  about  in  Asia  and 

Turks    called  them   Zinganees ;  but,  being  at  Africa  and  most  of  the  European  nations.  Spain 
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IS  supposed  by  Mr.  Twiss  to  contain  40,000,  by  varies  between  white  and  yellow,  and  likewise  lu 
others  60,000,  and  by  some  120,000.  But  in  its  transparency.  It  is  used  as  alabaster  in  se« 
September  and  October,  1800,  they  were  almost  veral  works.  England  abounds  with  gypseous 
totally  extirpated  by  the  plague.  They  abound  substances.  There  are  plenty  in  Derby,  Notting- 
in  Italy,  ana  aie  tcattered  through  Fiance,  Ger-  ham,  and  Somerset  shiies,  so  fine  as  to  take  a 
many,  Denmait,  Sweden  and  Russia.  For  polish  like  alabaster.  A  very  fine  semipellucid 
nearly  four  centoriei  they  have  wandered  through  alabaster  is  found  in  Derbyshire.  Fine  fibrous 
the  world;  and  in  every  region,  and  among  talcs  are  also  found  in  naany  other  places.  Very 
every  peo|>le,  whether  barbarous  or  civilised,  fine  gypseous  drusen  is  found  in  dhegpey  Isle, 
they  have  continued  unchanged.  Tlieir  origin  and  some  exceedingly  beautifiil,  large,  and  clear 
has  been  generally  believed  to  be  from  Egypt,  as  crystal,  in  the  salt-works  at  Nantwich  in 
Thomasius,  Salmon,  and  Sig.  Griselini,  have  en-  Cheshire.  The  selenites  rhomboidalis  abounds 
deavoured  to  prove  it.  M.  Grellman,  however,  in  England,  particularly  in  Shotoverhill,  in  Ox- 
traces  it  from  Uindostan,  and  the  cause  of  their  ford,  though  rare  in  other  counties.  Sheppey 
emigration  from  the  bloody  wars  of  Timur  Beg  affords  spar-like  gypsa,  of  a  fibrous  nature, 
in  India,  in  1408 — ^9.  and  accreting  like  the  radiations  of  a  star  on 

GYPSUM,  selenite,  or  plaster-stone.      The  the  septaria,  and  thence  (ailed  stella  septari;. 

properties  of  gypsum,  according  to  Cronstedt,  GYRATION,  n.s.^     Lat.  fynif,  gjfro;  Fr. 

are,  1.  It  is  looser  and  more  firiable  than  calcare-  Gyre,  n.t,               Igirer.    The  act  of  turn- 

ous  earth.    2.  It  does  not  effervesce  with  acids,  Gtred,  a<$'.             \^^%   >By  thing   about: 

or  at  most  in  a  very  slight  degree.     3.  It  falls  Gtuz'vvi^  adj,        3  gyre  is  a  cirde  described 

into  powder  in  the  fire  very  r^ily.    4.  When  by  any  thing  moving  in  an  orbit :   gyieful  is 

burnt,  without  being  made  red-hot,  its  powder  changeable, 

readily  concretes  with  water  into  a  mass  which  But,  evermore  thu  ii  the  miaere, 

soon  hardens ;  but  without  any  sensible  heat  be-  To  reve  a  wight  that  moetr  is  to  him  den 

ing  excited  in  the  operation.    5.  It  is  nearly  as  To  prove  in  that  thy  gierfyl  violence 

difficult  of  fusion  as  limestone ;  and  shows  almost  Thiu  am  I  loet,  thee  helpeth  no  defence. 

the  same  effects  upon  other  bodies  with  limestone,  Chmieer,  Tnribu  and  Cremidg. 

though  sulphuric  acid  seems  to  promote  the  vitri-  >>««•  ^«  ^i^d  heggard  tower  into  the  eky, 

fication.     Magellan,  however,  says  that  most  of  ^nd  to  the  eoath  by  thy  direcuot  fly  ? 

the  gypsa,  particularly  the  fibrous,  melt  in  the  ^'  **«*•  *»  ^^  «S^«  ^^  «^"»*'»  •"**'"*•«. 

^\^'Xu^^^  K  ^T'^^ITk  xk.    ^'**"  '*•  thenceforth  hi.  eppwved  .kUl  to  V.rd.        ''* 

melted   with  borax   it  puffs  and  bubbles  very  q,  ^^ke.  or  hnrien  n>nnd  in  warlike  g3,r0, 

much,  and  for  a  long  time  during  the  fiiswn.  Eemembered  he ;  He  cared  for  hie  safe  goMxd, 

Magellan  says,  when  a  small  quantity  of  gypsum  Bat  ivdely  raged.                                       Spmaer. 

is  melted  with  borax  the  glass  becomes  colorless  Hamlet  with  hie  doublet  all  unbraced, 

and  transparent ;  but  some  sorts  of  sparry  gypsa.  No  hat  upon  his  head  hie  etockinge  loose 

melted  with  borax,  yield  a  fine  yellow  transpa-  Ungaitered,  and  down  gjfnd  to  his  ankle, 

rent  glass,  resembling  the  topaz;    but,  if  too  Shaktpeom, 

much  of  the  gypsum  is  used  in  proportion  to  the  Which  from  their  proper  orbs  not  go 

borax,  the  glass  becomes  opaque.      7.    When  Whether  they  ^yr»  swift  or  slow.  Drayl.     Bd,  2. 

burnt  with  any  infiammable  matter,  it  emits  a  Q«»ck  and  more  quick  he  spins  in  giddy  ^e.. 

sulphureous  siell,  and   may  thus    be   decom-  Then  falls,  and  ,n  much  foam  hu  «,al  expire^j^^ 

pounded,  as  well  as  by  either  of  the  fixed  alka-  ^,,„»^r*T«  •          .                       i.  .^^'^^ 

line  salU :   in  this  last  metliod  there  ought  to  be  ^  GYRINUS,  m  /oology,  a  genus  of  insects  of 

five  or  six  times  as  much  salt  as  gypsum.    8.  ^e  coleoptera  order.    The  antenna  are  cylin- 

The  residuum  shows  some  signs  of  iron.    The  ^ricaX,  stiff,  and  shorter  than  the  head :  the  eyes 

species  are,  I.   Friable  gypseous  earth,  white,  are  four,  two  on  the  upper,  and  two  on  the 

found  in  Saxony.    2.  Indurated  gypsum,  of  a  under  part  of  the  head.    See  Emtomology      G. 

solid  texture,  or  alabaster,  the  particles  of  which  natator,  the  common  water  flea,  is  one-third  of 

are  not  visible.     This  is  sometimes  found  unsa-  an  mch  long;  of  a  bright  black  color;  the  feet 

turated  with  vitriolic  acid.    It  is  easily  cut,  and  yeUow,  flat,  and  large.    It  runs  with  great  cele- 

takes  a  dull  polish.    It  is  of  several  kinds.    Fa-  "ty  in  circles  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is 

broni  tells  us,  that  various  fine  alabasters  are  met  "^^^yj^^^^  ^l  ^\^J*-           ,.          -,,.». 

with  in  Italy :  twenty-four  quarries  of  them,  each  ,.  GYRON,in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  of  two  straight 

of  a  different  color,  being  worked  out  at  Volterra.  J»nf.  iM^mg  from  divers  pwts  of  the  esutcheon, 

3.  Gypsum  of  a  scaly  texture,  or  common  plas-  ^^^l^  meeung  m  the  Fesse  point 

teroffaris.    See  Plaster.  4.  Fibrous  gypsum,  GYVES,  n.  s.  j       WeUh,gw».     Fetten; 

or  plaster-stone,  has   two  varieties,   vii.  with  ^^ve,  v.  a,       i  chains  for  the  legs :  to  fetter, 

coarse  or  with  fine  fibres.    It  is  white.    5.  Sele-  shackle,  or  ensnare.                                ^     ^    . 

nites,  or  spar-like  gypsum,  by  some  also  called  ^^\^'  pri«,nen,  boldly  starting  up,  brejA  off 

glacies  maL,  and%Uunded  with  the  cl^  ^^^r.,"  ISe^^b  as  this.  wiU  I  en«.are'^^ 

and  transparent  mica.     It  IS  of  two  kinds  ^  clear  ^^     ,Cassio.    Ay,  wnile  upon  her,  do.    Iwill^ 

and  transparent,  or  yellowish  and  opaque ;  and  ^^^  ^  ^j^^  ^^^  courtship.                    fikdfapeere. 

abounds  every  where.     6.  Crystallised  gypsum,  j^^  villains  maidi  wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they 

or  gypseous  drusen.    This  is  found  composed  of  ^^  ^y,^  o^.                                                   /iL 

wedge-shaped,  And  sometimes  of  capillary  crys-  And,  knowing  this,  should  I  yet  suy, 

tals;  sometimes  white  and  sometimes  yellowish.  Like  such  as  blow  away  their  lives,' 

7.    Stalactitical  gypsum  is  of  many   different  And  never  will  redeem  a  day, 

forms  and  colors.     In  lai^e  pieces  it  commonly  Enamoured  of  their  golden  ^yusft      Ben  Joiuon 
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H  11  in  English,  as  in  other  langoages,  a  note       HA,  inUtj.    LaL  Aa.    An  expression  of 

of  aspiration,  soonded  only  by  a  strong  enus-  der,  sarprise,  or  alarm;  a  sudden  question;  an 

sion  of  the  breath,  without  auT  oonibnnation  of  expression  of  laughter :  it  is  used  with  redapli- 

the  organs  of  speech,  and  is  uerefbre  by  many  cation. 

grammarians  accounted  no  letter.     The  h  in        HeMudi  aaioBfdieiniiBpeti,A»,A»,«adlMiBBn. 

English  is  scarcely  ever  mute  at  the  beginning  eth  the  b«ule  afar  off.  «M,  zzziz.  3& 

of  a  word,  or  where  it  immediately  precedes  a  And  oat  u  the  dem  itcrtMi  th«y  »boii  ; 

Towd ;  as  houMe,  behaviour;  where  it  is  followed        And  saw  tbe  fos  toward  the  w«da  k  (oa, 
by  a  consonant  it  has  no  sound,  according  to        And  bare  upon  hit  back  the  cok  away. 
the  present  pronunciation ;  but  ancienUy  it  made        P«y  cjMtn  out,  haiow  and  wala  wa ! 

the  sylUble  guttural.  A  *.  the  foa  «nd  *ft«  l^th^  mu.  

'^%'Sy^i!"'^"**'?'^  **«"***1^m'Z!'''         Yoa  dual  look^S^;»  I  gire  or  h^ST 
as  Mr.  Todd  obsenres, '  is  usually  withheld  from    ^^         ^  golden  cheat!  la!  let  me  aee. 
heir,  herb,  hottler,  honett,  honor,  humor,  and  by  ^         «  '^-ftirfiM. 

some  from  Atiin6/e.'  JSTa,  Aa,  ^  what  to  long  I  wished  and  vowed ; 

It  is  pronounced  by  a  strong  expiration  of    Ow  plots  and  delosions 
the  breath  between  the  lips,  closing,  as  it  were,     Have  wroaght  sach  confosions, 
by  a  gentle  motion  of  the  lower  iaw  to  the  upper,    That  the  monarch's  a  slave  to  the  crown.      Jhf^lm, 
and  the  tongue  nearly  approaching  the  palate.        ^o'  what  art  thon!  thonhonid  headless  tmnk. 
It  seems  to  be  agreed,  that  our  H,  which  is  the    '^ "  »7  Hastings !  Eow^m  Jam  Skpn, 

same  with  that  of  the  Romans,  derived  its  figure        HAAK,  n.  s,    A  fish, 
from  the  Hebrew  n.    The  Phomicians,  and  most        HAARLEM.    See  Harlxm. 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  used  the  same        HABAKKUK,  pi  pan,  Heb.  i.e.  a  wiestltt^ 
figure  with  our  H,  which  in  the  series  of  all    one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  whose  pn>- 
these  alphabets  keeps  its  primitive  place,  being    phecies  are  taken  into  the  canon   of  the  Old 
the  eighth  letter ;  though  the  0  afterwards  occu-    Testament.    There  is  no  precise  time  mentioned 
pied  its  place  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  its    in  Scripture  when  he  lived ;  but,  from  his  pre- 
form was  changed  to  X ;  while  its  former  figure,    dieting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem   by  the 
H,  was  used  for  the  seventh  letter,  Eta,  or  long    Chaldeans,  it  is  evident  that  he  prophesied  be- 
e.     But  in  the  beginning  this  H  was  only  used    fore  Zedekiah,  probably  about  the  time  of  Ma- 
for  an  aspiration,  wherefore  they  wrote  HEPOAO    nasseh.    He  is  reported  to  have  been  the  author 
instead  of  tipi^ov,  HOdOl  instead  of  o^w,  HEKA-    of  several  prophecies  which  are  not  extant :  but 
TON,  instead  of  ikotov,  centum;  from  whence    all  that  are  indisputably  his  are  contained  in 
it  comes,  that  the   H  formerly  denoted  100.    three  chapters. 

H  was  also  joined  with  weak  consonants  instead  Habeas  Corpus  is  the  great  remedy  io 
of  an  aspiration;  they  'using  to  write  THE02  English  law  in  cases  of  frilse  imprisonment' See 
instead  of  Oioq,  and  the  like.  Imprisonment. 

Anciently  the  h  was  put  for  ch ;  thus  Chlo-  HABERDA'SHER,  n.  s.  According  to  Min- 
dovauM  was  formed  Hludovicus,  as  it  is  read  on  sheu  from  Germ,  habtihr  dots,  have  you  this;  the 
all  the  coins  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries ;  expression  of  a  shopkeeper  offering  his  wares  to 
and  it  was  on  this  account  that  they  wrote  sale.  Mr.  Thomson  says,  from  Teut  haabwr^ 
Hludovicus  with  an  A.  In  course  of  time,  the  tautcher,  from  haab,  have.  One  who  sells  small 
sound  of  the  h  being  much  weakened,  or  en-    wares;  a  pedlar. 

tirely  suppressed,  the  A  was  dropt,  and  the  word        Because  these  cnnniug  men  are  like  haherdadim  of 
was  wntten  Ludovicut.    In  like  manner  we  read    ,«all  wares,  it  is  not  amiss  to  set  forth  thdr  shop. 
Hlotaire,  Hlovit,  &c.    H  subjoined  to  c  some-  Baooit, 

times   gives  it  the  sound  of  th,  as  in  Charlotte;        A  haberdasher,  who  was  the  orade  of  the  eofte- 
but  more  frequently  that  of  tsh,  as  in  charity,    house,  declared  his  opinion.  AUma. 

chitchat,  church,  &c.;  and  not  seldom  that  of  k,       HABERE  Facias  Possessionem.  A  judicial 
^m  character,  Achilles,  &c. ;  though  the  latter    ^nt  that  lies  where  one  hath  'recovered  a  tenn 
and  all  other  Greek  proper  names  ought  rather    for  years  in  action  of  ejectione  firmie,  to  put  him 
to  have  the  guttural  sound,  agreeably  to  their    into  possession;  and  one  may  have  a  n^writ, 
original  pronunciation.    H  subjoined  to  p  and  f,    if  a  fonner  be  not  well  executed.    If  the  sheriff 
also  alters  the  sound  of  these  letters ;  giving  the    deliver  possession  of  more  than  is  contained  in 
former  the  sound  of  /,  as  in  phlosophj^,  &c.  and    the  writ  of  habere  facias  possessionem,  an  action 
the  latter  that  of  the  Grwk  G,  as  in  theology,    on  the  case  will  lie  againrt  him,  or  an  assize  for 
/ru^A,  &c. ;  and  m  some  English  words,  as  the,    the  lands.    The  sheriff  cannot  return  upon  this 
that,  these,  Uc.,  a  still  harder  sound.     As  an    writ  that  another  is  tenant  of  the  hnd  ^  right, 
abbreviation,  H  was  used  by  the  anciente  to  de^    but  must  execute  the  writ,  for  that  will  not  come 
note  homo,  hares,  hora,kc.    Thus  H.  B.  stood    jn  isj^e  between  the  demandant  and  him. 
(or  hares  hon^-um;  and  H.S  corruptly  for  LLS.        Habebe  Facias  Seisinam.    A  writ  directed 
sesterce ;  and  HA    for  Hadrianus.    As  a  nu-    to  the  sheriff,  to  give  seisin  of  a  freehold  estate 
meral,  H  denotes  200  ;  and  with  a  dash  over  it,    recovered  in  the  king's  courts,   by  ejectione 
H,  200,000.  ftrmse,  or  other  action.    The  sheriff  may  raise 
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the  posae  oomitatas  in  his  assistance,  to  execute 
these  writs ;  and  may  break  open  the  doors  to 
deliver  possession  and  seisin  thereof;  but  he 
ought  to  signify  the  cause  of  his  coming,  and 
request  that  the  doors  may  be  opened.  This 
writ  also  issues  sometimes  out  of  the  records 
of  a  fine,  to  give  the  cognisee  seisin  of  the 
land  whereof  the  fine  is  levied.  There  is  also 
a  writ  called  habere  &cias  seisinam,  ubi  rex 
habuit  annum,  diem,  et  vastum ;  for  the  delivery 
of  lands  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  after  the  king 
hath  had  the  year,  day,  and  waste  in  the  lands 
of  a  person  convicted  of  felony. 

HABER'GEON,  n. «.  Fr.  haubergean;  low 
Lat.  htUbergium,  Armour  to  cover  the  neck  and 
breast;  breast-plate;  neck-piece;  gorget. 

And  over  that  an  habergeom 
For  perdng  of  hit  herte. 

Chametr.     Rime  of  Sin  Tkopat, 
With  him  thor  wonten  knightet  many  on  ^ — 
Some  wol  ben  armed  in  an  habergeon. 
And  in  a  brest  plate  and  in  a  gipon. 

Id.  The  Kmghtet  Tale. 
— She  resolved,  unweeting  to  her  eyre, 
Advent*roas  knighthood  on  hertelfe  to  don ; 
And  Goonseld  with  her  noone  her  maidee  attyre 
To  tome  into  a  maeey  habergeom ; 
And  bade  her  all  thinges  put  in  readiness  anon. 

^>emer.  Faerie  Queene. 
And  halbert  some,  and  some  a  habergion; 
So  every  one  in  anns  was  qotckly  dight.  Ftarfa*. 
Then  put  on  all  thy  gorgeous  arms,  thy  helmet 
And  brigandine  of  brass,  diy  broad  habergeom. 

MiUoH,   awMOfi  A.goHiiteim 
The  shot  let  fly,  and  grasing 
Upon  his  shonlder,  in  the  passii^. 
Lodged  in  Magnano*s  brass  habiyeom. 

Uudibras, 

liABERGEOir,  Habergetuit.  From  Fr.  hauif 
high,  and  berg,  armour,  was  a  coat  of  mail ;  an 
ancient  piece  of  defensive  armour,  in  form  of  a 
coat,  descending  from  the  neck  to  the  middle, 
and  formed  of  little  iron  rings  or  meshes,  linked 
into  each  other. 

IIABERT,  a  French  family  of  talent  of  the  se- 
venteenth centuiy :  Germain  Habert  was  abbot  of* 
Notre  Dame  de  Cerisi,  and  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Aoidemy.  He  died  in  1653, 
leaving  several  poems,  the  best  of  which  is  en^ 
titled  Metamorphose  des  Yeux  d'Iris,  changes  en 
Astres,  1639,  8vo.  He  also  wrote  the  Life  of 
Cardinal  de  Berulle,  1646,  4to,  and  paraphrased 
some  of  the  Psalms. — Philip  Habert,  his  bro- 
ther, killed  at  the  siege  of  Emmerich,  in  1637, 
was  also  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  wrote  The  Temple  of  Death,  a  poem. 
There  was  also  a  celebrated  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Isaac  Habert,  who  distinguished  himself 
by  several  controversial  works  on  Grace,  in  con- 
futation of  Jansenius,  and  by  his  Latin  poetiv. 
He  was  bishop  of  Vabres  in  1645,  and  aied  m 
1668. — Lewis  Habert,  another  French  ecclesias- 
tic of  note,  and  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was 
bom  in  1637,  and  died  in  1718.  He  was  author 
of  a  Complete  Body  of  Divinity,  in  Latin,  7  vob. 
12mo,  1700. 

HABICOT  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  French 
surgeon,  bom  at  Bonny,  in  Gatinois,  who  ac- 
quired great  reputation  by  his  skill,  and  by  his 
writings.    He  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Plagur, 


and  several  other  curious  works.    He 
1624. 
HABILIMENT, ».  *.  ^ 


iu 


Ha  bi  l'itate,  vm,  &  a^'. 
Haail'itation,  n.  «• 
Habil'ity,  n.  i. 
Habit,  n.  s,  &  v.  a. 
Hab'itable,  a$*. 
Hab'itableness,  i».  t. 
Hab'itamce,  ft.  s. 
Hab'itant,  ft.  «. 
Habita'tion,  n.  t. 
Hab'itatob,  n.  s. 
Habitual,  adf. 
Habxt'ually,  adv. 
Habituate,  v.  a, 
Hab'itude,  n.  i. 


French,  hahUimentf 
habiliter,  hafnlU^,  ha- 
bitable, habUeur,  ha- 
bitude; Lat.  habitusy 
habitabilit,  habitaiiOf 
habitudo,  A  habit  is 
the  sftite  of  having, 
>-or  being,  and  appli- 
cable to  appearance, 
as  dress,  clothes,  gar- 
ments, which  are 
habiliments;  to  mind, 
as  qualifications  ;  &- 
culty  or  ability  ac- 
quired by  firequently 


doing  the  same  thing,  as  haoitude :  to  the  capa- 
city of  being  dwelt  in,  as  habitable :  a  habita- 
tion is  a  place  of  abode ;  habitator  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  such  dwelling:  habitual  is  customary; 
established  by  repetition ;  used  both  in  a  good 
and  evil  sense. 

And  eke  remembre  thine  hab&itee 
May  not  compare  with  hire ;  this  wel  tbon  woC 

Chaaeer,  TheComriof  Lorn. 
And,  eke,  in  echo  of  the  pinaclee 
Weren  eondrie  habitaclee. 
In  whiche  etoden,  all  withoaten 
Fall  (the  caatle  all  abonten) 
Of  all  maner  of  minstralee 
And  jestoort,  that  tellen  tales. 

U.  Home  of  Fame. 
He  i^ai  out  cait  of  mannee  oompagnie ; 
With  aascfl  was  his  habitatiom. 

Chaucer.  The  Moahet  Tak» 
In  many  places  nightingales^ 
And  alpet,  and  finches,  and  wodewales. 
That  in  hir  awete  song  deliten 
In  thilke  places  as  thei  habiien. 

Id.  RoatamU  of  the  Rem* 
Where  art  thoa,  man,  if  man  at  all  thou  art. 
That  here  in  detart  hast  thine  habOamee, 

And  these  rich  heaps  of  wealth  do'st  hide  apart 
From  the  world's  eye,  and  from  her  ri^t  usance  T 


He  the  furest  Una  found, 
Strange  lady,  in  so  strange  habUiauHi, 
Teaching  the  satyres.  Id, 

Wisdom,  to  the  end  she  might  save  many,  built  her 
house  of  that  nature  which  is  common  unto  all ;  she 
made  not  this  or  that  man  her  habiiaiioH,  but  dwelt  in 
w-  Holler. 

H y  riches  are  these  poor  habUkmeate, 
Of  which  if  yon  should  here  disfemash  me. 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

Shahneare, 
I  shifted 
Into  a  madman's  rags,  t*  assume  a  semblance 
The  very  dogs  disdained ;  and  in  this  habii 
Met  I  my  father.  Id.  Kmg  Lemr. 

If  you  have  any  justice,  any  pity ; 
If  ye  be  any  thing  but  churchmen's  habiie. 

Shah^teare. 
He  hath  a  better  bad  habii  of  frowning  than  the 
count  Palatine.  Id, 

Present  yourself  and  your  fair  princois 
Before  Leontee : 

She  shall  be  habited  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.         Id.  Wmter^eTak, 
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Th*  tluBgf  art  bat  kahUilatiomt  towdt  arms ;  and 
what  U  habUitaiian,  withoat  intentaoa  and  act  T 


Divert  peraont  in  th«  houa  of  commoni  wera  at* 
tunted,  and  thereby  not  legal,  nor  kahUitate  to  aerre 
>l  parliament,  being  diaabled  in  the  higheat  degree. 

Id.  . 
By  meant  of  oar  tolitary  titoation,  we  know  well 
mott  part  of  the  kabUaUe  world,  and  are  onraelvea 
onknown.  Id, 

The  tonrid  aene  ia  now  fnond  JWMrflMe. 

That  waa  her  torrid  and  inflaming  time  ; 
Thia  it  her  habiimbk  tropiqoe  dine.  Dmmt. 

Palaeea, 
For  want  of  habitaium  and  repair, 
Bittolve  to  heapa  of  rtiint.  Denkam, 

Having  called  to  hit  memory  Sir  George  Villiera, 
and  the  clothea  he  oted  to  wear,  in  which  at  that  time 
he  teemed  to  be  habited,  he  thought  him  to  be  that 
perton.  Clofendim, 

Amplitode  almoat  immente,  with  ttara 
Kameront,  and  every  ttar  perhapa  a  world 
Of  deatined  kabUaiiam,  MOtom, 

God  oh  deacendt  to  vitit  men 
Unteen,  and  through  their  kabUati4mt  walki 
To  mark  their  duinga.  /d. 

Sin,  there  in  power  before 
Once  actual ;  now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 
HabUml  habUant.  Id, 

Hell  at  laat 
Yawning  received  them  whole,  and  on  them  doaed. 
Hell  their  fit  hMtation  fraught  with  fire 
Unquenchable,  the  houte  of  woe  and  pain.  Id. 

Not  to  earth  are  thote  bright  Inminariet 
Officiout :  but  to  the  earth't  habitani.  Id, 

The  will  of  God  ia  like  a  atreight  unalterable  rule  9 
but  the  variooa  comportmentt  of  the  creature,  either 
thwarting  thit  rule,  or  holding  conformity  to  it,  oc- 
cation  teveral  habitmigt  of  thit  rule  unto  it.        Htde, 

The  tun't  pretence  it  more  continued  unto  the 
northern  inhabitantt ;  and  the  longett  day  in  Cancer 
ia  longer  unto  ut  than  that  in  Capricorn  onto  the 
aonthem  habitaton,  Browne. 

We  cannot  conclude  thia  complemon  of  nationa 
from  the  vicinity  or  habUvde  they  hold  unto  the  tun. 

Id. 

The  cutting  of  the  Equinoctial  line  decidea  that 
CQBtioveity  of  the  kabUaiieneu  of  the  tcrrid  tone. 

itfere. 

Men  are  fint  corrupted  by  bad  oounael  and  com- 
pany, and  next  they  habUtiait  themaelvea  to  their 
*  viciout  practicea.  THloi$on. 

Both  the  poeta  being  dreated  in  the  aame  Englith 
habit,  ttory  compared  with  atory.  Judgment  may  be 
made  betwixt  them.  Hrydtn. 

The  acenea  are  old,  the  habitt  are  the  aame 

We  wore  laat  year.  Id, 

It  it  impoatible  to  gain  an  exaot  AoMfiide,  without 
ap  infinite  number  of  acta  and  perpetual  practice. 

Id. 
Look  round  the  kabitabte  world,  how  few 

Know  their  own  good,  or  knowing  it  puraue.     Id, 

No  civil  broib  have  tince  hit  death  aroae. 
But  faction  now  by  Ao6il  doea  obey ; 

And  wart  have  that  reapect  for  hit  repoae, 
4t  winda  for  halcyont  when  they  breed  at  aca.     Id. 

Mankind  it  willing  to  continue  in  a  pleating  error, 
atrengthened  by  a  long  habitude.  id. 

They  habited  themtelvet  like  thoae  rural  deitiet,and 
imitated  them  in  their  nutick  dancet.  Id, 

By  length  of  time 
The  tcurf  it  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime : 
No  tpeck  ia  left  of  their  habitual  ttaint ; 
Bat  the  pure  ether  of  the  tool  remaina.  Id, 


Tie  impoaaible  to  become  an  able  artist,  withoa' 
making  your  art  hMtwd  to  you.  Id. 

Hit  knowledge  in  the  noblest  naefnl  arts, 

Waa  tuch  dead  authora  could  not  give ; 

But  habiittdgt  with  thoae  who  live.  Id, 

To  write  well,  one  man  have  fireqaest  kmbkmtfi 
with  the  beat  company.  id. 

Thoae  ancient  problema  of  the  apheticnl  roondttoB 
of  the  earth,  the  being  nf  antipodea,  and  of  the  habi- 
of  the  loirid  oooe,  are  abondaatly  deBoa> 

Ay. 

Aa  bj  the  otgeclive  poit  of  perfect  bappineai  we 
imdeiatand  that  which  ia  best  and  last,  and  to  which 
all  other  thinga  are  to  be  referred  ;  to  by  the  fornul 
part  moat  be  undeiatood  the  beat  and  laat  teftiferfr  of 
man  toward  that  beat  object.  Norm. 

It  reauita  from  the  very  nature  of  thing*,  at  thej 
atand  in  auch  a  certain  habitmde,  or  relation  n>  oae 
another.  Somik. 

Art  it  properly  on  habiiwai  knowledge  of  ceruia 
rnlea  and  maxima.  U. 

The  laat  fatal  ttep  ia,  bj  frequent  repetition  of  the 
ainfnl  act,  to  continue  and  pertitt  in  it,  'till  at  length 
it  aettlet  into  a  fixed  confimed  hmbii  of  ain  ;  which, 
being  that  which  the  apoetle  callt  the  finishing  of  tia, 
ends  certainly  in  death  ;  death  not  only  aa  to  merit, 
bat  alto  aa  to  actual  infliction.  Id. 

HabUuai  evilt  change  not  on  a  audden 
Bat  many  daya  muat  paaa  and  many  aorrows. 

Hewe**  l/lgam. 
There  are  among  the  atatnea  aeveral  of  Yenot,  ia 
different  habiu.  Addiaom  on  Italg. 

Thy  ear,  innrod  to  charitable  aounda. 
And  pitying  love,  mnat  feel  the  hatefol  woonda 
Of  jeat  obaceae,  and  vulgar  ribaldry. 
The  ill-bred  qucatioB,  and  the  loud  reply. 
Brought  by  long  habitude  from  bad  to  woiae. 
Mutt  hear  the  frequent  oath,  the  direfnl  cone. 


Rocks  and  mountaint,  which  in  the  firat  aget  wart 
high  and  craggy,  and  contequently  then  inconvenieiit 
for  heMtatiom,  were  by  continual  deterration  biou|^t  to 
a  lower  pitch.  Woodward. 

Internal  graces  and  qualitiee  of  mind  aanctify  ear 
natures,  and  render  oa  hMtmaUy  holy.       Alterburf 

The  force  of  education  is  ao  great,  that  we  aoay 
mould  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  yoniig  into  what 
shape  we  please,  and  give  the  impreeaioiM  of  toch 
AoMtt,  aa  ahall  ever  afterworda  remain.  U. 

Such  aa  live  in  a  rarer  air  are  habUmaied  to  the  ex- 
ezciae  of  a  greater  moacular  atrength. 

Powera  celettiat  to  each  other'a  view 
Stand  ttill  confett,  though  diatant  far  they  be. 
Or  habitamie  of  earth,  or  aea,  or  aky. 
The  clergy  ahould  content  themaelvet  with  weariag 
gowna  and  other  habilimente  of  Iriah  drapeiy.     Smjt 
In  all  the  habUttda  of  life. 
The  friend,  the  miatieaa,  and  the  wife, 
Yaiiety  we  atUl  porane.  id. 

The  clergy  are  the  only  aet  of  men  who  wear  a  dis- 
tinct habit  from  others*  Id. 

HABINGTON  (William^  ut  Eoglwk  poet 
and  historian,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  ilabio^- 
ton,  esq.  He  was  born  in  1605,  at  Uendlip,  in 
Worcestershire;  and  educated  at  St.  Oiner's. 
He  died  in  1654,  and  left  several  MSS.  in  the 
hands  of  his  son.  His  printed  works  are,  1.  Poems 
under  the  title  of  Castura.  2.  The  Queen  of 
Arragon,  a  tr^i-comedy.  3.  Observations  upon 
History.  4.  The  History  of  Edward  IV.  king  of 
England,  written  in  a  very  florid  style,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  desire  of  Charles  I. 
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Habit  is  paiticalarly  used  for  the  uniform  He  pot  on  that  irmoiur,  wheteof  there  waa  no  one 

Karments  of  ^  religious,  conformable  to  the  piece  wanting,  though *acto  in •«mieplaeei,bew^^ 

^le  and  order  wbei«>f  they  make  profession :  -ome  fight  not  long  .mce  pa«ed.                  M.9. 

as  the  habit  of  St.  Benedict  of  St.  iugutine,  »«»  ™'  *^*  «"•'  ^'^  «"•  «'»  ^'"^Drudm 

&c.    In  this  sense  we  say  absolutely,  such  a  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  UIA/' 

person  has  taken  the  habit ;  meaning  he  has  to-  ^^^  j^^^i,  ^^^^  ^j  U^^^^  gailande  pieaee. 

tered  upon  a  noviciate  in  a  certam  order.    So  Aiditom* 

he  is  said  to  quit  the  habit,  when  he  renounces  But  fate  with  batehen  placed  thy  priesdy  stall, 

the  order.     See  Vow.    The  habits  of  the  several  Meek  modem  faith  to  mnider,  ktuA,  and  nawl. 

religious  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  calcu-  Pepe. 

lated  for  singularity  or  novelty  :  the  founders  of  Dott  not  then  know  the  fate  of  toldiera  * 

the  orders,  who  were  at  first  inhabitants  of  de-  They're  but  ambirion'b  took,  to  cut  a  way 

serts  and  solitudes,  gave  their  monks  the  habits  T«  her  unlawful  ends ;  and  when  they're  worn, 

usual  among  the  country  people.    Accordingly  Backed,  h^ym  with  cowtant  .erri«,,  thown  aside 

Ae  primitive  habits  of'  L  Anthony,  St.  Hi-  To  rut  m  peace  and  ^^^j;^  ^^ 

larion,  St  Benedict,  kc,  are  descnbed  by  the  Somh^.J^  Jkaih^. 

ancient  writers  as  consisting  chiefly  of  sheep  Hack,  «.«.                   ^       Welsh,  haeknm; 

skins,  the  common  dress  of  the  peasants  of  that  Hackket,  n.  j.  &  ».  a.  >Teut.  hacheneye ;  Fr. 

time.      The  orders  esUblished  in   and  about  Hacqueton,  n.  s.           Jhaqvenee;    old    Fr. 

cities  and  inhabited  places  took  the  habit  worn  haquai.    To  hackney;  to  become  common;  to 

by  other  ecclesiastics  at  the  time  of  their  institu-  prostitute :  hackney,  a  hired  horse;  a  prostitute; 

tion.    What  makes  them  differ  so  much  from  a  hireling ;  any  thing  let  out  for  hire :  hacqueton, 

each  other,  as  well  as  from  the  ecclesiastical  habit  a  piece  of  armour. 

of  the  present  times,  is,  that  they  have  always  Hit  hakmesf.  which  that  was  a1  pomeleegris, 

kept  invariably  to  the  same  form ;  whereas  the  So  twatte  that  it  was  wonder  fo?  to  eee ; 

ecclesiastics  and  laick  have  been  changing  their  It  seemed  as  he  had  priked  miles  three.       

mode  on  every  occasion.  Chtmxr,  T%e  Cmmpiim  Ytmumm* 

HA'BNAB,   adv.     Hap  ne  hap,   or  lu^^ ;  as  He  didde  next  hi.  white  lere, 

toottW  nmld,  or  ne  would  ;  wUl,  niU,  or  ne  wiU;  Of  doth  of  Uke  fin  and  clere, 

that  is,  kt  it  happen  or  not     At  random ;  at  Ae  j^^^^f^  t^L^h^h^ 

mercy  of  chance ;  without  any  rule  or  certainty  j^  ^^  BimMofSif^  Thapoi. 

of  effect.  Yon  may  tee  the  very  fashion  of  the  Irish  horseman 

He  circlea  draws  and  aqoana,  1^  ^^  1^^^  ^^^^  riding  shoea  of  costly  cordwain,  his 

With  cyphers,  astral  characters  5  haeqmtm,  and  his  habergeon.                        Spmumr. 

Then  looks  'em  o'er  to  understand  em,  ^^  j^  j^^^  haekne^  in  the  ways  of  men. 

Although  set  down  habriab  at  random.  Shakipeanm 

Hudibrat,  j^^^^  ^^^^  lewed  peraoos  were  as  easily  suborned  to 

HACHA,  a  town,  province,  and  river  of  Gra-  make  an  affidavit  for  money,  as  poet-horses  and 

nada,  South  America.    The  province  was  for-  AoeAiMyf  are  taken  to  hire.                             Bacon. 

roerly  of  considerable  extent,  out  is  now  much  These  notions  youagstadenls  in  physick  derive  from 

reduced,  being  only  eight  leagues  in  length  from  their  hackMjf  authora.                                 aaneg- 

north  to  south,  and  four  wide  east  and  west.    It  Hackberby,  a  hoop  ash  (celtis  crasifolia)  a 

has  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  north,  and  Lake  western  tree  fbund  in  the  basin  of  die  Ohio,  and 

Maracaibo  on  the  east.    The  river,  which  runs  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  occurring  sometimes. 


town  of  this  name.  height,bttt  the  thickness  of  the  trunk  is  not  propor- 

HACR,v.a.    Sax.  ^accan;Dut.  AacfceniPr.  ^^^i    The  leaves,  which  are  not  unlike  those  of 

hacher,  from  Sax.  acape  an  axe.    To  cut  into  ^  mulberry,  are  larger  than  in  the  other  species 

small  pieces;  to  chop;  to  cut  slightly  with  fre^  of  nettle-tTee,  ovate  and  acuminate;  the  small 

quent  blows;  to  mangle  with  unskilful  blows,  ^hite    flowers    are    succeeded  by  one-seeded 

It  bears  commonly  some  notion  of  contempt  or  berries,  of  a  Uack  color,  and  resembling  peas  in 

malignity ;  to  speak  with  hesitation.  |i2e  and  shape.    The  wood,  on  account  of  its 

It  nedeth  not  you  more  to  tellea  aptitude  to  decay,  is  little  used*  but  is  said  to 

(To  maken  you  to  long  to  dwcllen)  make  verv  fine  cnarcoal. 

SI of^r•:cCo^^^^  ^  HACKET  (Joho),.bishop  of  litehfield  and 

Ne  the  haS^  in  ma««ries,  Coventry,  was  born  m  1592.    In  1623  he  was 

As  corbeites  and  imageries.  made  chaplain  to  James  I.  and  prebendary  ol 

Chaucer.  Home  of  Fame.  Lincoln,  and  obtained  several  other  promotions. 

What  a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  sword  as  thou  y^^^i  lost  them  during  the  commotions  of  1645. 

«t  done,  and  say  it  was  in  fight  ?           Shaktpeare,  y^  jjjen  ij^ed  retired  at  Cheam  until  the  RestO- 

Richard  the  Second  here  was  hacked  to  death.  Id,  j^tion,  when  he  recovered  his  preferments.     In 

I'll  fight  'till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be  haekt.  Id,  ^^^^  Charles  II.  made  him  bishop  of  Litchfield 

Disarm  them,  and  let  them  quesuon;   let  them  Coventry.     Finding  the  caiedral   almost 

keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  Joe*  our  English.       Id.  ^        ^       ^              j,  he  in  eight  yeaiS  finished 

By  Eny/'s  haLd,  and  Murder's  Woody  axe.          id,  ne  himself  contributed  £20,000.     He  also  laid 


bast 
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out  £1000  on  a  prebendal  house.    He  died  in  to  much  increased^  that  king  Charles  I.  issued 

1670.     He  published,  before  he  entered  into  out  an  order  of  council  to  restrain  them.     In 

orders,  a  comedy  entitled  Loyola,  which  was  1637  he  allowed  fifty  hackney  coachmen,  each  of 

twice  acted  before  king  James  I.     After  his  whom  might  keep  twelve  horses.    In  1652  their 

death  was  published  A  Century  of  his  Sermons  number  was  limited  to  200 ;  and  in  1654  it  was 

on  several  remarkable  Subiccts,  and  The  Life  of  extended  to  300.    In  1661   400  were  licensed. 

Archbishop  Williams,  both  in  folio.  at  £5  each  annually.  In  1694  700  were  allowed, 

HACK'LE,  n.  t.  &  ».  a.  ^       Probably    from  and  taxed  by  the  5  &  6  of  W.  &  M.  at  £4  a- 

n ag'ole,  v.  fl.  &  «. ».       }  Fr.  hacher,  or  fit)m  J^^  each.     By  9  Anne,  c.  23,  800  coaches  were 

Hag'gler,  n. «.  i  hack,  to  cut.   Hac-  allowed  in  London  and  Westminster;  but  by  S 

kle  is  raw  silk,  or  any  flimsy  subsUnce:   to  ^o-  m>  cap-  24,  the  number  was  increased 

hackle,  to  dress  flax :  haggle,  to  cut,  chop,  or  ^  1<^00,  which  are  licensed  by  commissioners, 

mangle:  haggler,  one  that  cuts;  and,  figuratively,  and  pay  a  duty  of  5j.  per  week.    They  have 

one  that  is  tedious  in  making  a  bargain :  these  *>««"  "»ore  lately  increased  to  1200.     Hackney 

are  corruptions  from  hackle.  coachmen  refusing  to  go  at,  or  exacting  more 

a  ir  iL  £   .  J-  J      J  V   V   11  I.    ^^   >  ^'^an,  their  limited  hire,  are  subject  to  a  forfeit  of 

Suffolk  fim  died,  and  York  all  haggled  o'er,  f-'  ^  ^.    .      /.^   „u:^u  ♦u^ Z.    •    •  u 

^         ,   ,.       .       .       _^  u«  I  rr^-.-^ A  irom  10s.  to  x3,  which  the  commissioners  have 

Comes  to  him  where  in  gore  he  lay  latteeped.  _^  *      j  *       •  t*  l     i      ^  "  '^  ^ 

Shahipeare.  po^er    to  determine.      Every  hackney  coach 

'n  I.    .L    I.    Lf     «  u  ^  f        ^,  ™^**  ^^«  check  strings,  and  every  coachman 

Take  the  hackle  ot  a  cock  or  capon's  neck,  or  a  _!„•  „  -r;»k«.,»  ♦u««»  ;««t,l..„  ^^^^u    ^r  r     ti. 

plover'.tcp:takeoffone«deofthe£eiuher,andthen  plymg  without  them  incurs  a  penaltv  of  5*.  The 

fake  the  hLkU  .ilk,  gold  or  .ilver  thread,  and  make  ^"^f"  ^"f^  give  way  to  persons  of  quality  and 

thcee  faat  at  the  bent  uf  the  hook.  Waltm.  g«ntlemen  s  coaches,  under  the  penalty  of  £-5. 

.  The    duty  arising   from   licenses   to    hackney 

Hackney,  in  geography,  is  the  name  of  a  coaches  and  chairs,  in  London,  forms  a  branch 
very  extensive  and  thickly  populated  parish,  in  ©f  the  king's  perpetual  revenue,  governed  by 
the  vicinity  of  I/>ndon,  in  the  hundred  of  Os-  commissioners,  and  is  a  public  benefit ;  as  the 
sulton,  Middlesex.  It  comprises  several  ham-  expense  of  it  is  not  felt,  and  its  regulations  have 
lets,  amongst  which  are  Upper  and  Lower  Clap-  established  a  competent  jurisdiction,  whereby  a 
ton  on  the  north,  Dalston,  Shacklewell,  and  very  refractory  race  of  men  are  kept  in  order. 
Kingsland  on  the  west,  and  Homerton  on  the  As  tables  of  hackney  coach  fares  and  regulations 
east.  The  old  parish  church  of  St.  John  s,  of  ^ay  be  had  at  every  respectable  stotioncr's  it  will 
which  but  the  lower  now  remains,  was  a  fine  be  needless  to  give  any  further  account  of  them. 
Gothic  edifice,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HACQUET  (Balthasar),  an  eminent  natura- 
II.  The  new  one,  a  fine  modem  structure  Hst,  was  bom  at  Conquet,  in  Brittany,  in  1740, 
on  a  larger  scale,  was  begun  in  1792,  agreeably  ijg  left  France  while  young  for  Austria,  and  be- 
to  an  act  of  parliament ;  but  the  steeple  was  not  came  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Lyceum  of  Lay- 
erected  till  1814,  and,  being  found  too  light  and  bach,  in  Carniola,  and  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
weak  to  bear  the  fine  peal  of  bells  belonging  to  Imperial  Society  of  Agriculture  and  the  Arts.  In 
the  church,  the  old  tower  was  left  standing,  1783  the  emperor  of  Germany  made  him  pro- 
and  in  it  the  bells  are  now  rung.  In  WelU-  fessor  of  natural  history  at  the  University  of 
street  is  a  new  and  handsome  chapel  of  ease,  Lembere,  and  member  of  the  council  of  mines 
erected  on  a  piece  of  ground  given  by  the  Rev.  at  Vienna.  He  died  in  1815.  Besides  Travels 
Mr.  Noms,  after  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  Savage,  jq  the  Alps  and  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  a 
Brooke  House,  now  a  receptacle  for  lunatics,  number  of  memoirs  in  periodical  works,  he  was 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  noble  family  whose  the  author  of  Oryctographia  Camiolica,  or,  the 
name  it  bears;  St.  Johns  palace,  an  ancient  Physical  Geography  of  Carniola,  Istria,  and 
house  in  VVells-street,  now  let  out  in  small  tene.  parts  of  the    neighbouring  countries,  Leipsic, 

ments,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  ijjq 1739  4  ^0(5.  4to. 

the  prior  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem;        j£AD.    The  pre),  and  part,  pats,  of  Havf, 

and  south  of  Lea-bridge,  in  this  parish,  are  the  ^bich  see.    I  had  better,  you  had  better,  8tc^ 

Temple  mills,  once  the  property  of  the  knighU  means  the  same  as,  t*  woM  be  better  for  me  or 

templars,  but  now  used  as  lead  and  com  mills,  y^^;  or  it  vxmid  be  more  eligible;  it  is  always 

and  to  raise  waterfor  the  supply  of  Clapton  and  ^sed  potentially,  not  indicatively :  nor  is  Am 

Homerton.    At  the  bottom  of  Hackney  marsh,  ^^^r  used  to  that  import.    We  say  likewise,  ii 

through  which  rons  the  nver  Lea,  have  been  ^^^  ^g„  ^^^^  qj  ,^^. 

discovered  some  remains  of  an  ancient  and  ex-  ^^  ^^,  j^^^  j^^  CrUt  Lih  .pared  «  - 

tensive  stone  causeway,  which  appews,  from  the  b^nignely  in  oar  foUie.  ;  that  if  be  n-  h^u^c  oa 

coins  found  here,  to  have  been  one  of  the  Roman  niamies  soola,  a  loiy  tong  might  we  alle  «ing. 
highways  through  the  island.    The  vicarage  is  Chametr.  The  Permmet  TaU. 

valued  at  £20,  and  the  rectory  valued  at  £26  is  ihad  rather  be  a  coontry  servant  maid, 

a  sinecure.  Than  a  great  queen  with  thii  condition. 

Hackney  Coaches  are  said  to  derive  theix  Shaktpean, 

name  from  many  of  the  Londoners,  in  the  seven-  ffad  we  not  better  leave  thi«  Utira, 

teenth  century,  residing  at  Hackney,  and,  in  con-        To  arm  Nomidia  in  onr  cause  ?       AdtHmmU  Cote. 
sequence,  often  hiring  coaches  and  horses:  in  time,        HADDINGTON,  an  ancient  borough  in  a 

therefore,  hired  coaches  in  general  became  so  parish  of  the  same  name  in  East  Lothian  which 

called. — ^These  first  began  regularly  to  ply  under  joins  with  Jedburgh,  Dunbar,  Lauder,  and  North 

this  name  in  London  in  1626,  when  tbey  were  Berwick,  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament, 

only  twenty  in  number ;  and  in  16^5  they  were  It  consists  of  four  streets,  which  intersect  each 
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Ather  nearly  at  right  angles.  It  is  governed  by  frankincense,  gum-arabic,  dragon's  blood,  myrrh, 
a  provost,  Uiree  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and  aloes  (from  Socotora).  It  has  also  a  few 
twelve  councillors,  and  seven  deacons.  It  was  manufactures  of  coarse  cloths,  carpets,  and  the 
the  birth-place  of  J.  Knox,  the  celebrated  re-  knives  called  Jambea.  The  maritime  trade  is 
former.  Before  the  Reformation  it  had  an  abbey,  chiefly  carried  on  by  foreigners,  tne  Arabs  of 
now  in  ruins,  founded  in  1178  by  Ada,  mother  Mascat.  Both  the  coast  and  Uie  interior  are 
of  king  Malcolm  IV.,  and  William  I.  of  Scotland,  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  states. 
It  has  a  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens,  two  H^MAGOGOS,  among  physicians,  a  corn- 
fairs,  and  a  weekly  market,  the  greatest  in  Scot-  pound  medicine,  consisting  of  fetid  and  aromatic 
land  for  grain.  It  is  seventeen  miles  east  of  simples,  mixed  with  black  hellebore,  and  pre- 
Edinburgh.  scribed  in  order  to  promote  the  menstrua  and 

HAD'DOCK,  n. «.    Fr.  hadot.    A  sea  fish  of  hemorrhoidal  fluxes ;  as  also  to  bring  away  the 

the  cod  kind,  but  small.  lochia. 

The    coaat  is  plentifully  stored   with   pilchardt,         HJEMANTHUS,  the  blood-flower,  a  genus 

henringt,  and  haddoekM,  Carew,  of  the  monogynia  order,  and  hexandria  class  of 

Haddock.    See  Gadus.  plants:    nat.  order  ninth,  spathaceap.     Involu- 

UADDON  (Dr.  Walter)  was  bom  in  1516.  crum  hexaphyllous  and  multiflorous:  cor.  sex- 
He  distinguished  himself  by  writing  a  fine  Latin  partite  superior :  berry  trilocular.  Species  four- 
style,  which  he  acquired  by  a  constant  study  of  teen ;  the  principal  are, 

Cicero.    He  was  a  strenuous  promoter  of  the  Re-        H.  coccmeus,  with  plain  tongue-shaped  leaves, 

formation  under   Edward  Vl.,  and  succeeded  rises  about  a  foot  high,  with  a  stalk  supporting 

bishop  Gardiner  in  the  mastership  of  Trinity  Hall,  a  cluster  of  bright  red  tubulous  flowers.    It  has 

Cambridge.     He  concealed  himself  in  Mary's  a  large  bulbous  root,  from  which  in  autumn  come 

reign;  but  acquired  the  favor  of  queen  Elizabeth,  out  two  broad  flat  leaves  of  a  fleshy  consistence, 

who  sent  him  one  of  the  three  agents  to  Bruges  shaped  like  a  tongue,  which  turn  backward  on 

in  1566,  to  restore  commerce  between  England  each  side,  and  spread  ontheground^  so  that  they 

and  the  Netherlands.  He  was  also  engaged  with  have  a  strange  appearance  all  the  winter     In  the 

Sir  John  Cheke  in  drawing  up  in  iJuin  The  spring  these  decay;  so  that  from  Mav  to  the 

Code  of  Ecclesiastical  Law,  published  in  1571  beginning  of  August  they  are  destitute  of  leaves, 

by  the  learned  John  Fox,  unoer  the  title  of  Re-  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the  autumn,  just 

formation  legum   Ecclesiasticarum ;    bis    other  before  the  leaves  come  out. 
works  are  published  under  the  title  of  Lucubra-        H.  punieeus,  vrith  large  spear-shaped  waved 

tions.    He  died  in  1572.  leaves,  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  has  flow- 

HADELN,  a  fertile  district  of  Hanover,  at  ers  of  a  yellowish  red  color.    These  are  suceed- 

the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  forming  a  part  of  thepro-  ed  by  berries,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  red  color 

vince  of  Bremen.  It  has  on  its  confines  the  Elbe,  when  ripe.    This  species  should  be  constantly 

and  the  territory  of  Hamburgh,  and  has  an  area  kept  in  a  dry  stove.    These  plants  are  natives  of 

of  about  126  square  miles.    Population  16,000.  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  do  not  propagate 

HADERSLEBEN,  a  district  of  Danish  Sles-  very  fast  in  Europe,  their  roots  seldom  putting 
wick,  680  square  miles  in  extent,  and  contain-  forth  many  off-sets.  The  best  method  of  manag- 
ing 35,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  parishes  in^  them  is  to  have  a  bed  of  good  earth  in  a 
is  sixty.  bncked  pit,  where  they  may  be  covered  with 

Hadersleben,  a  town  of  the  above  district,  glasses,  and  in  hard  frost  with  mats  and  straw, 

situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Little  Belt.    Population  The  earth  in  the  frame  should  be  two  feet  deep, 

3200.     It  has  a  harbour  for  small  vessels,  and  and  the  frame  should  rise  two  feet  above  the  sur- 

some  trade ;  but  the  principal  means  of  its  sup-  face,  to  allow  height  for  the  flower-stems  to  grow, 

port  is  the  passage  to  Funen.      Twenty-four  The  roots  should  be  planted  nine  or  ten  inches 

miles  east  of  Kibe-  asunder ;   and  in  winter,  if  they  are  protected 

HADES,  sometimes  signifies  the    invisible  from  frost,  and  not  suffered  to  have  too  much 

regions  of  the  dead,  sometimes  the  place  of  the  wet,  but  in  mild  weather  exposed  to  the  air, 

damned,  and  sometimes  the  grave.    In  Greek  they  will   flower  every  year,  and  the   flowers 

authors  it  signifies  the  regions  of  the  dead.    See  will  be  much  stronger  than  with  any  other  man- 

Hell.  agement 

HADLEY,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  seated  on  the        H^MATEMESIS,  in  medicine,  from  olfM, 

Preston.    It  has  a  handsome  church,  a  chapel  of  blood,  and  I^m,  I  vomit,  signifies  a  vomiting  of 

ease,  and  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house.    Large  blood.  The  causes  of  hsmatemesis  have  been  the 

quantities  of  yam  are  spun  for  the  Norwich  subject  of  much  speculation.   The  time  of  life  in 

manufiicture.    On  the  top  of  the  steeple,  which  which  it  principally  occurs,  and  the  circumstance 

affords  a  fine  view  of  Essex,  there  is  an  iron  pot  of  being  peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  induced  phy- 

originally  placed  there  as  a  beacon.  sicians  to  imagine  that  it  was  intimately  con- 

HADuAMAUT,  a  province  of  Arabia,  occa-  nected  with  the  menstrual  flux,  the  suppression 

Dying  the  southern  coast  upon  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  which  has  generally  been  consideiea  as  the 

from  Yemen  to  Ommon.    Many  of  the  hilly  sole  cause  of  the  disease ;  it  has  been  said  to  be 

districts  are  fertile,  and  this,  along  with  the  a  hsmorrhage  vicarious  of  the  menses.   Dr.  Cul- 

province  of  Yemen,  formed  the  Arabia  Felix  of  len,  after  stating  that  a  plethora  in  the  vessels  of 

the  ancients.    Since  trade  has  flowed  in  other  the  stomach,  where  there  is  a  ^eral  plethoric 

directions,  Uadiamaut  has  fidlen  into  a  state  of  state  of  the  habit,  although  it  might  be  supposed 

great  decline.    It  continueSy  however,  to  ezpott  to  give  rise  to  hsmatemasisy  is  in  &ct  not  tound 
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by  experience  to  do  so ;  and  that  such  a  pie-  cal  injury  to  its  structure,  which  in  general  are 

thonc  state  of  the  system  is  probably  inducea  by  speedily  fatal.    These  are  included  in  the  secood 

the  suppression  of  the  menses;  is  at  length  com-  species  of  Sauvages  Haematemesis  traumatica; 

pelleii^to  admit  that  some  particular  circum-  to  which  may  be  added  the  ninth,  or  H.  chole- 

stances  of  the  stomach  itself  must  be  supposed  rioi,  as  far  as  regards  its  origin  from  corrosive 

to  exist  which  '  determine  an  afflux  of  blcK)d  to  poison  swallowed ;  and  the  fourth,  or  H.  ab  hy> 

that  organ,  and  may  therefore  occur  without  any  rudine,  in  which  the  internal  coat  of  the  stomach 

considerable  or  dangerous  plethora  preirailing  in  has  been  wounded  by  a  leech,  swallowed  in 

the  system/     The   peculiar  circumstances,    in  drinking  ditch  water.    In  cancer  and  scirrhus  of 

this  instance,  he  supposes  to  be  the  connexion  the  stomach,  a  blackish  matter,  resembling  the 

and  consent  which  we  know  to  subsist  between  grounds    of   coffee,    is  commonly   ejected  by 

the  uterus  and  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  vomiting;  but,  as  tiiis  is  not  in  a  fluid  state,  it 

and  especially   that  principal   part  of  it,   the  can  scarcely  be  denominated  hsmatemesis. 

stomach.  Morbid  enlargements  of  the  neighbouring  tis- 

The  usual  practice  adopted  for  the  cure  of  cera,  the  spleen,  pancreas,  and  liver,  aneurisai  of 

hsmatemesis  consists  in  the  use  of  refrigerant,  the  aorta,  and  compression  of  that  arteir,  have  all 

or  cooling  medicines,  as  they  have  been  called,  been  assigned  as  occasional  causes  of  hsmate- 

such  as  the  neutral  salts ;  to  which  some  have  mesis.     In  the  records  of  physic^  Dr.  Culten  ob- 

added  the  use  of  spermaceti  and  oleaginous  mat-  serves,  there  are  many  instances  of  vomitings  of 

ters.    If  the  disease,  notwithstanding  the  exhibi-  blood,  which  were  accompanied  with  a  tumefied 

tion  of  these  medicines,  continued  for  some  time,  spleen,  which  had  compressed  the  vas  breve,  and 

then  powerful  astringents  and  sedatives,  such  as  thereby  prevented  the  return  of  venous  blood 

alum,  the  tincture  of  muriated  iron,  digitalis,  &c.,  from  the  stomach.    It  is  also  possible  that  an 

were  resorted  to,  vrith  the  occasional  interposition  obstmctioo  of  the  liver,  resisting  the  free  motion 

of  a  gentle  laxative,  such  as  the  castor  oil.  of  die  blood  in  the  vena  porta,  may  sometines 

The  experience  of  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  in  the  interrnpt  the  free  return  of  the  venous  blood 
Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  led  him  to  con-  from  tne  vessels  of  the  stomach,  and  thereby  oc- 
nect  haematemesis  vrith  a  constipated  state  of  the  casion  a  vomiting  of  blood  ;  but  the  instances  of 
alimentarv  canal,  and  therefore  to  attempt  the  this  are  neither  so  frequent,  nor  so  clearly  ex- 
cure  of  the  disease  by  the  exhibition  of  cathar-  plained,  as  those  of  ^the  former  case.  In  the 
tics.  After  having  adopted  this  mode  of  treat-  morbus  niger  of  authors,  and  the  malcna  of  Sau- 
ment  during  a  period  of^ten  years,  Dr.  Ilanmilton  vages,  the  black  and  grumous  blood  is  sometimes 
thus  states  his  opinion  of  its  efficacy.  '  l  have  thrown  out  by  vomiting,  as  well  as  discharged 
followed  the  practice,  which  this  case  suggested,  downwards,  and  is  considered  as  originating  in  a 
in  the  instances  of  the  ailment  which  I  have  since  Venous  plethora  in  the  intestinal  canad,  connected 
met  with ;  and  my  success  has  been  so  uniform,  with  obstructed  viscera.  This  forms  the  twelfth 
that  I  now  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  position,  Species  of  Saurages,  or  H.  atia. 
that  the  proper  exhibition  of  purgative  medicines  There  are  two  or  three  conditions  of  the  coo- 
afTords  sure  and  effectual  means  of  removing  stitution  in  which  hsmatemesis  is  liable  to  occur, 
hcmatemesis.'  The  medicines  which  Dr.  Uamil-  and  in  which  it  is  to  be  deemed  a  hopeless  symp- 
ton  employed  with  this  view  were  various ;  com-  torn.  The  fbst  of  these  is  the  last  stm  of  acute 
binations  of  calomel  and  jalap,  aloetic  pills,  fevers,  in  which  spontaneous  hemorraage  takes 
neutral  salts,  &c.,  occasionally  aided  by  (he  use  place  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  is 
of  injections.  usually  considered  as  tne  most  decided  symptom 

Whether  we  may  suppose  the  leaded  bowels  of  the  malignancy  and  putrescency  of  the  disease, 

to  impede  the  hepatic  and  abdominal  circulation,  In  t3rphus,  scarlet-fever,  small-pox,  &c.,  this  sort 

and  thus  to  occasion  a  venous  plethora  in  the  of  hamorrhage  occasionally  closes  the  scene, 

stomach  and  intestines;  or  whether  the  languid  Hence  the  aphorism  of  Hippocratus,  'qui  sao- 

circulation  in  these  parts,  and  the  slow  action  of  gumem  vomunt,  si  quidem  sine  febre,  salutare; 

the  bowels,  may  be  alike  the  consequence  of  the  st  verb  cum  febre,  malum.*    The  other  coostinx- 

general  languor  of  the  system ;  or  whether  any  tional  condition  is  that  which  is  found  in  scurry, 

other  hypothesis  be  resorted  to,  the  value  of  the  and  in  the  purpura  hsemoniiagica,  hsemorrhtta 

practical  fact  is  neither  diminished  nor  aug-  petechialis,  or  purples,  as  the  disease  has  been 

mented.  variously  denominated.   In  the  highest  degree  of 

Having  discussed  the  ordinary  form  of  hamate-  these  maladies,  blood  flows  from  every  part  of 

mesis  at  some  length,  we  have  only  a  few  words  the  body,  internal  and  external,  where  the  cuti- 

to  add  relative  to  some  other  modifications  of  cle  or  investing  membrane  is  delicate  and  thin, 

the  disease,  which  depend  upon  more  serious  and  hamorrhage  from  the  stomach  is  one  fimn 

disorder  of  the  stomach  itself  of  other  organs,  of  the  discharge. 

or  of  the  system  at  large.    Success  in  the  cure  of  HEMATOCELE,  in  surgery,  denotes  a  sweU- 

these  varieties  of  bloody  vomiting  is  doubtful  in  ing  of  the  scrotum,  or  of  the  spenvatic  coid, 

the  extreme,  and  very  difficult  to  be  attained;  caused  by  blood.    The  term  is  derived  from  the 

for  the  constitution  itself  is  undermined  in  these  Greek  atfia,  blood,  and  nfXif,  a  flimor. 

cases,  by  acute  disease,  or  by  previous  irregulari-  HEMATYTES,  the  blood-atone,  a  hard  ni- 

ties  and  intemperance,  in  addition  to  the  local  neral  substance,  red,  black,  or  purple,  but  tbe 

mischief.  powder  of  which  is  always  red.    It  is  found  in 

The  organic   derangements  of  the  stomach,  masses,  spherical,  semi-spherical,  pyramidal,  or 

which  are  accompanied  by  vomiting  of  blood,  cellular,  i.  e.  like  a  honeycomb.    It  contains  a 

are  those  arising  from  wounds  or  other  raechani-  large  quantity  of  iron  :  40  lbs.  of  this  metal  have 
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been  extracted  from  a  quintal  of  stone ;  but  the  hhod   from    the   hsmorrhoidal    vessels.     See 

iron  u  of  such  a  bad  quality,  that  this  ore  is  not  Medicine  and  Surgbry. 
commonly  smelted.    The  great  hardness  of  he-        H^MUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  vast,  ridge, 

matites  renders  it  fit  for  burnishing  metals.  ranning  from  lUyricum  towards  the  Euxine,  so 

H^MATOPUSy  the  sea  pye,  in  ornithology,  high  as  to  afford  a  prospect  both  of  the  Euxine 

a  genus  belouging  to  the  order  of  gralle.    The  tad  Adriatic  Seas. 

b^  is  compressed,  with  an  equal  wedge-shaped        HAEN  (Anthony  Oe),   M.D.,  an  ^eminent 

point;  the  nostrils  are  linear ;  and  the  feet  have  €(erman  physician   of  the  eighteenth  century, 

three  toes  widiool  nails.  llieTe  is  bat  one  species.  He  was  privy  counsellor  and  physician  to  the 

viz.  the  empress  Mary-Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary  and 

H.  ostralegus,  or  oyster-catcher,  a  native  of  Bohemia.    He  was  author  of  many  works,  of 

Europe  and  America.    It  fceds  upon  shell-fish  which  the  principal  are  his  Ratio  Medendi,  in 

near  the  sea-shore,  particularly  oysters  and  lim-  17  vols.  8vo.,  and  a  Treatise  on  Magic.    He 

pets.    On  observing  an  oyster,  which  gapes  wide  died  in  1776. 

enough  for  the  insertion  of  its  bill,  it  thrusts  it  in  H^RETICO  CoMBvaENDO,  a  writ  which 
and  mkes  out  the  inhabitant :  it  will  also  force  anciently  lay  against  a  heretic,  who,  having 
the  limpets  fforo  their  adhesion  to  the  rocks  with  once  been  convicted  of  heresy  by  his  bishop, 
sufficient  ease.  It  also  feeds  on  marine  insects  and  having  abjured  it,  afterwards  falling  into  it 
and  worms.  With  us  these  birds  are  ofien  seen  again,  or  into  some  other,  was  thereupon  corn- 
in  considerable  fLoiks  in  winter:  in  summer  they  raitted  to  the  secular  power.  It  is  thought  by 
are  met  with  only  in  pairs,  though  chiefly  near  some  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common  law  itself; 
the  sea  or  salt  rivers.  The  females  lay  four  or  however,  the  conviction  of  heresy  by  the  com- 
five  eggs,  on  the  bare  ground,  on  the  shore,  above  mon  law  was  not  in  any  petty  ecclesiastical 
high-water  mark ;  they  are  of  a  greenish  gray,  eonrt,  but  before  the  archbishop  in  a  provincial 
blotched  with  black.  The  young  are  said  to  be  synod,  and  the  delinquent  was  delivered  up  to 
hatched  in  about  three  weeks.  These  birds  are  the  king  to  do  with  him  as  he  pleased :  so  that 
pretty  wild  when  in  flocks;  yet  they  are  easily  the  crown  had  a  control  over  the  spiritual  power, 
tamed,  if  taken  young.  But  by  2  Hen.  IV.,  cap.  15,  the  aiocesan  alone^ 

UiEMATOXYLON,  or  B^matoxyluic,  log-  without  the  intervention  of  a  synod,  might  con- 
wood,  or  Campeachy  wood ;  a  genus  of  the  mo-  vict  of  heretical  tenets;  and  unless  the  eon^ict 
nogynia  order,  and  decandria  class  of  plants,  abjured  his  opinions,  or  if  after  abjuration  he 
natural  order  thirty-third,  lomentaces :  cal.  relapsed,  the  sneriff  was  bound  €x  officio,  if  re- 
quinquepartite :  petals  five  :  caps,  lanceolated,  quired^by  the  bishop,  to  commit  the  unhappy 
unilocular,  and  bivalved :  the  valves  navicular,  victim  to  the  flames,  without  watting  for  the 
or  keeled  like  a  boat.  Of  this  genus  there  is  consent  of  the  crown.  Thb  writ  was  actually 
only  one  species,  viz.  executed  on  two  Anabaptists  in  the  7th  of  Eliza- 

U.  Campechianum.    It  grows  naturally  in  the  beth,  and  on  two  Arians  in  the  9th  of  James  I. 

bay  of  Campeachy  at  Honduras,  and  other  parts  Sir  Edward  toke  was  of  opinion  that  this  writ 

of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  where  it  rises  from  did  not  lie  in  his  time ;  but  it  is  now  taken  away 

sixteen  to  twen^-four  feet  high.    The  stems  are  by  stat.  29  Car.  II.  cap.  9.   But  this  statute  does 

generally  crooked,  and  seldom  thicker  than  ^  not  take  away  or  abridge  the  jurisdiction  of 

man's  thigh.    The  branches,  which  come  out  on  Protestant  archbishops  or  bishops,  or  any  other 

each  side,  are  crooked,  irregular,  and  armed  with  judges  of  any  ecclesiastical  courts,  in  cases  of 

strong  thorns,  garnished  with  winged   leaves,  atheism,  blasphemy,  heresy,  or  schism,  and  other 

composed  of  three  pairs  of  obscure  lobes  indents  damnable  doctrines  and  opinions;  but  they  may  » 

ed  at  the  top.    The  flowers  come  in  a  racemus  prove  and  punish  the  same  according  to  his 

from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  standing  erect,  and  majesty's  ecclesiastical  laws,  by  excommunica- 

are  of  a  paleyellowish  color,  with  a  purple  inif-  tion,  deprivation,  degradation,  and  other  ecclesi- 

palement.    Tney  are  succeeded  by  flat  oblong  astical  censures  not  extending  to  death,  in  such 

¥ods,  each  containing  two  or  three  kidney  seeds,  sort,  and  no  other,  as  they  might  have  done  be- 

he .trees  are  cut  up  into. billets  or  junks,  the  fore  the  making  of  this  act.    See  Heresy. 
bark  and  white  sap  of  which  are  chipped  ofi",  and       HAERLEM.    See  Harlem. 
the  red  part,  or  heart,  is  sent  to  England  for  sale.       Haerlem  Mcer,  a  large  lake  of  the  Batavian 

See  Logwood.  republic,  in  the  department  of  Amstel,  between 

R/EMORRHAGIA,  or  Hamorrhage;  from  Haerlem,  Amsterdam,  and  Leyden ;  navigable  by 

'm/ia,  blood,  and  pifyw/u,  to  burst  forth;   in  boats. 

medicine,  a  flux  of  blood  at  any  part  of  the       Hap,  an  extensive  bay  or  gulf  of  Pomerania, 

body ;  arising  either  from  a  rupture  of  the  ves-  formed  by  the  Oder,  and  separated  from  the 

sels,  when  too  full  or  too  much  pressed ;  or  from  Baltic  by  the  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wall  in.    It 

an  erosion  of  them,  when  the  blood  is  too  sharp  ir  divided  into  the  Great  and  Little  Haf.    Its 

and  corrosive.   Hemorrhagia,  among  the  ancient  length  is  thirty-six  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies 

Greeks,  was  only  used  for  a  flux  of  blood  at  the  from  one  to  nine  miles.   This  is  a  common  name 

nose ;  but  the  modems  extend  the  name  to  any  on  this  coast  for  a  gulf  or  bay. 
flux  of  blood,  whether  by  the  nose,  mouth,  lungs,        HAFE2  (Khodja  Schemseddin  Mohammed), 

stomach,  intestines,  matrix,  or  any  other  part.  a  popular  Persian  poet,  flourished  in  the  four- 

HiBMORRHOIDAL,  an  appellation  given  teentn  century,  and  chiefly  resided  at  Schiraz. 

by  anatomists  to  the  arteries  and  veins  going  to  His  poetry  consists  of  odes,  mingling  conviviality 

the  intestinum  rectum.  with  love  and  sentiment.    He  aeclined  the  invi« 

HiEMORRHOIDS,  or  piles,   an  issue  of  tation  of  the  sultan  Ahmed  to  visit   Bagdad. 
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'Two  affectionate  friends/  he  said,  'two  glasses 
of  old  wine,  a  tranquil  indolence,  a  book,  and  a 
shady  grove,  are  blessings  which  I  would  not 
sacrifice  for  all  the  happiness  of  this  world  or 
the  next/  He  died  at  Schiraz,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  for  him,  which  was  overturned 
by  an  earthquake  in  October,  1825.  The^ateof 
his  death  has  been  differently  stated ;  but  it  may  be 
fixed  in  1389.  Sir  William  Jones  gave  the  pub- 
lic two  of  his  odes  in  an  English  dress,  which  are 
extremely  beautiful.  We  may  also  notice  Nott's 
Select  Odes  of  Hafez,  translated  into  English 
verse,  with  the  original  text,  1787,  4to. ;  and 
llindley's  Persian  Lyrics,  from  the  Divan — I — 
Hafez,  with  Paraphrases  in  verse  and  prose,* 
1800,  4to. 

HAFT,  n.  t.  Sc  v,  a.  Sax.  jimy^z ;  Dutch,  heft ; 
from  to  have,  or  hold.  A  handle ;  that  part  of 
any  instrument  that  is  taken  into  the  hand.  To 
haft  is  to  set  in  a  handle  as  the  blade  of  a  knife. 

Tha  knyf  I  know  wel  iknowe  : 

««««««« 

That  wele  I  wool  then  it  noon  Uko  to  seek  al  Cristen 

londef 
For  three  precioute  ttoneyt  been  within  the  hafi 
Peifidick  ycouchit,  and  totillick  by  craft 
Bndendit  in  the  haft  and  that  right  corionaly 
A  saphir  and  m  aalidone,  and  a  rich  ruby. 

Chaateer,  The  MerchtuUea  Second  Tak, 

This  brandished  dagger 
III  bury  to  the  hafi  in  her  fair  breait.       Dryden. 

These  extremities  of  the  jointa  are  the  hafta  and 
handles  of  the  members.  id,  Dufreamojf, 

A  needle  is  a  aimple  body,  being  only  made  of 
■teol ;  bnt  a  sword  is  a  compound,  because  its  haft  or 
handle  is  made  of  materials  different  from  the  blade. 

fTollf. 

HAG,  fi.  s.  &  V.  a.  -N  Saxon,  px^^eyyef  a 
Hag'oard,  adj,  I  goblin ;  Dut.  /teckle,  a 

Hag'gard,  n.  s.  &  adj.  \  witch ;  Ger.  hager,  A 
Hag'gardly,  adv.  i  witch  ;  fury ;  enchant- 
Hag'gish,  adj,  J  ress ;  or  an  ugly  old 

woman:  haggard  si^ifieswild;  irreclaimable; 

thin;  deformed  with  passion;  lean;  rugged  ;  or, 
*  perhaps,  ugly.    A  haggard  is  any  thing  untame- 

able ;  a  species  of  hawk :  to  hag  is  to  torment, 

or  harass  with  terror. 

Does  the  wild  haggard  tower  into  the  sky. 
And  to  the  south  by  thy  direction  fly  T  8em^. 

As  haggard  hawk,  presuming  to  contend 
With  hardy  fowl  abore  his  able  might. 

His  weary  pounces  all  In  vain  doth  spend. 
To  truss  the  prey  too  heavy  for  his  flighc 

Faerie  Qmmie, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow. 
Ere  three  days  pass,  which  has  as  long  loved  mo 
As  I  have  loved  this  proud  disdainful  haggard. 

Out  of  my  door,  you  witch !  you  hag,  you  baggage, 
yon  polecat,  you  runnion !  id. 

She's  too  disdainful ; 
I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild. 
As  haggard  as  the  rock.  U, 

But  on  us  both  did  haggiih  age  steal  on 
And  wore  us  out  of  acL  td. 

Thus  apoka  the  impatient  prince,  and    made  a 
pause: 
Bii  fool  hagt  raised  their  heads,  and  dapt  their 


And  all  the  powers  cf  hell,  in  full  applause. 
Flourished    their    anakes,    and    tost    their    flaming 
brands.  OinuAdiv. 

lliat  makes  them  in  the  dai%  see  risions. 

And  hag  themselves  with  apparitions.      Httdihrme, 

I  enlarge  my  discourse  to  the  obeervationa  of  the 
aires,  the  brancher,  the  ramish  hawk,  and  the  haggard, 

Walton, 

I  spied  a  withered  hag,  with  age  grown  doable. 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  benelf. 

Ot»ag*M  Orpham. 

Such  affectations  may  become  the  young  \ 
But  thou,  old  hag,  of  threescore  years  and  three. 
Is  shewing  of  thy  paru  in  Greek  for  thee  ?      Drfdam, 

For  her  the  rich  Arabia  sweats  her  gum  j 
And  precious  oils  from  distant  Indies  come. 
How  haggardlg  soe'er  she  looks  at  home.  id. 

Fearful  besides  of  what  in  fight  had  passed. 
His  hands  and  haggard  eyes  to  heaven  ha  rest,      id, 

A  hagged  carrion  of  a  wolf,  and  a  jolly  sort  of  dog, 
with  good  ileah  upon'a  back,  fell  into  company 
together.  L'Satraage, 

How  are  supentittons  men  hagged  out  of  their  wits 
with  the  fancy  of  omens,  tales,  and  viatons.  id. 

Where  are  the  conscious  loaks,  the  face  now  pale. 
Now  flashing  r6d,  the  downcast  hagard  tjem. 
Or  fixt  on  earth,  or  slowly  raised  !  Saaih, 

Beneath  the  gloomy  covers  of  an  yew. 
In  a  dark  grot,  the  baleful  hagard  Uy, 
Breathing  black  vengeance,  and  infe<^ing  da,^ 

Qank. 

HAGAR,  Ueb.  "Un,  i.  e.  a  stranger,  a  native 
of  Egypt,  tiie  servant  of  Sarah,  concubine  of 
Abraham,  mother  of  Ishmael,  and  ancestor  of 
the  Arabians.  Her  history,  and  the  repeated 
divine  interpositions  for  the  preservation  of  her 
and  her  son,  are  recorded  in  Gen.  xvi.  and  zxi. 
HAGAHENESy  or  Haoarites,  a  branch  or 
tribe  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  so  named 
from  his  motlier.  Some  make  the  name  synony- 
mous  with  Ishmaelites,  Arabians,  and  Saiacens; 
but  Asaph,  in  Psalm  Izxxiii,  ver.  6,  mentions 
them  as  distinct  from  the  other  Ishmaelites. 
They  dwelt  in  Arabia  Felix,  according  to  Pliny. 
Strabo  joins  them  with  the  Nabathaeans,  and 
ChaylotxanSf  whose  habitation  was  rather  in 
Arabia  Deserta.  Others  think  their  capital  was 
Petra,  or  Agra,  and,  if  so,  they  dwelt  in  Anbia 
Petrsa.  The  Reubenites,  in  the  days  of  Saul, 
made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  and  became  mas- 
ters of  their  country  east  of  Gilead.  This  there- 
fore was  the  true  country  of  the  Hagarenes.  In 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  44,760  Israelites  de- 
feated them,  and  took  100,000  prisoners,  with 
immense  booty  (1  Chron.  v.  10, 19 — 21).  When 
Trajan  came  into  Arabia  he  bmieged  the  capiul 
of  the  Hagarenes,  but  could  not  take  it  The 
Hagarenes  valued  themselves  upon  their  wisdom 
See  Baruchy  iii.  23. 

HAGEDORN  (Frederick  De),  a  celebrated 
German  poet,  bom  at  Hamburgh  where  his 
fiither  was  resident  for  Frederick  IV.  king  of 
Denmark,  in  1708.  He  finished  his  studies  at 
Jena;  and,  in  1728,  published  a  number  of 
poetical  pieces  in  Germany,  which  were  well  re- 
ceived. He  afterwards  came  to  England,  and, 
at  his  return,  was  nutde  secretary  4o  the  English 
Hambui|[h  Company.  In  1738  he  published 
his  Fables  and  Tales,  the  first  German  collection 
of  the  kind.  He  afterwards  published  Moral 
Poems,  Epignmsy  and  five  books  of  Songs; 
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which  of  all  his  poetical  pieces  are  most  et-  ing  specimens  of  almost  all  species  of  architee 

teemed.    He  died  m  1754.  ture :  it  contains  a  number  of  valuable  paintings ; 

HAGGAI,  Heb.  'an,  i.  e.  pleasant,  the  tenth  and  was  once  the  meeting  place  of  Uie  states- 

of  the  minor  prophets,  was  bom,  in  all  proba-  general.  The  mansion  of  the  family  of  Bentinck, 

bility,  at  Babylon,  A.  M.  3457,  whence  he  re-  that  of  prince  Maurice,  and  the  new  palace 

turned  with  Zerubbabel.    By  command  from  l>egun  by  William  III.,  are  all  worth  attention. 

God  (Ezra  t.  1,  2,  kc.)  he  exhorted  the  Jews,  The  number  of  churches  is  fourteen;  and  there 

after  their  return  from  the  captivity,  to  finish  th«  are  several  charitable  institutions, 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  they  had  inter-        In  the  environs  of  the  Hague  are  a  number  of 

mitted  for  fourteen  years.    To  encourage  them,  ^iMas;   but  their    principal    ornament   is  the 

he  assured  them  that  die  glory  of  this  latter  palace  of  the  Orange  family,  a  mile  to  the  north 

house  should  be  greater  than  the  glory  of  the  of  the  town.    The  wood,  principally  composed 

former;  which  was  accordingly  fulfilled,  when  of  stately  oaks,  two  English  miles  in  length,  and 

Christ  honored  it  with  his  presence;  for,  with  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  is  full  of 

respect  to  the  building,  the  latter  was  nothing  labyrinths    and  elegant  garden  ground.    The 

in  comparison  of  the  former.   The  Jews  say  that  lio«we  has  nothing  princely,  except  some  public 

he  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  rooms,  and  a  gallerjr  of  paintings.  At  a  distance 

at  the  same  time  with  the  prophets  Zechariah  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  south-east  direc- 

and  Malachi.    Epiphanius  says,  he  was  buried  tion  is  the  castle  of  Ryswyc,  which  gave  name 

at  Jerusalem  with  the  priests.    The  Greeks  keep  to  the  well-known  treaty  of  1697. 
his  festival  on  the  16th  of  December,  and  the       The  Hasue  being  deprived  of  the  residence  of 

Latins  on  the  4th  of  July.  ^  ^^^  of  government,  on  the  invasion  of  the 

HA'GGESS  n.f.      From  hog  or  hack.    A  French  in  1795,  did  not  recover  the  disadvanUge 

mass  of  meat,  generally  pork,  chopped,  and  en-  until  several  years  after  the  re-instatement  of  the 

closed  in  a  membrane.    In  Scotland  it  is  com-  Orange  fiunily  in  1813.    Its  inhabitants  took  an 

monly  made  in  a  sheep's  maw  of  the  entrails  of  early  and  active  part  in  the  insurrection  against 

the  same  animal;  cut  small,.with  suet  and  spices,  the  French  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  after 

HAGIOGRAPHA,  from  'aytoc,  holy,  and  the  battle  of  Leipsic ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
YpofM,  to  write.  Those  books  ot  scripture  called  arrived  here  firom  England  on  the  30th  of  No- 
bythe  Jews  Cetubim.  The  name  is  very  ancient,  member.  The  Hague  was  along  with  Bruwels, 
St.  Jerome  making  mention  of  it.  The  Jews  the  alternate  residence  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
divide  the  sacred  writings  into  three  classes:—  lands,  and  legislature.  A  manufacture  of  porce- 
1.  The  Uw,  or  the  five  books  of  Moses;  2.  The  laiUf  and  the  printing  of  French  books,  are  the 
Prophets,  which  they  call  Neviim;  and  the  chief  branches  of  industry.  It  never  was  a  place 
Cetubim,  O^aina,  called  by  the  Greeks,  &c.  of  trade.  The  population  was  computed  in  1817 
Hagiogiapha;  comprehending  the  book  of  at  42,000.  It  is  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Rot- 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  tcrdam,  and  thirty-two  south-west  of  Amsterdam. 
Chronicles,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ec-  ^3-  *  ^^Lf' "^'  *?,  *  ^I: 
clesiastes,  and  Esther.  Kimchi,  Maimonides,  ^  Y^*'^^  (9,7?^  .  '  ^^^'  "^  ^"^  ?J 
and  Elias  Levita,  call  these  books  the  Writings,  Jadcaster,  Yorkshire,  ml  769.  At  ten  y^  old 
by  way  of  eminence.  ^  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^  Cambridge,  where  his  brother 

HAGUE,  a  town  of  South  Holhmd,  in  the  ^^^  resided,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  and 

department  of  Delft.   In  Latin  it  is  called  Haga  }>«^?  *«  P"P»^  <>/  Manmi,  and  tiie  elder  Ilel- 

Comitis;  in  French,  La  Haye;  in  Dutch,  der  [e^daal.    In  1785  he  came  to  London,  where  he 

Haag,  or  'S.  Graavenhage,  i.  e.  the  Earl's  Grove,  ?*<*  **»«.  *>enefit  of  Saloman's  and  Dr.  Cooke's 

from  the  wood  near  which  it  is  built,  and  in  »Mtructions.    In  1799,  havmg  taken  the  degree 

which  the  earU  of  HolUnd  had  a  country  house.  ^  musio-barhelor    four  years   previously,  he 

It  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  the  "occeeded  Dr.  Randall  in  the  professorship  of 

Netherlands,  pleasantly  situated,  and  exceed-  music  at  Cambridge     He  set  to  music  the  ode 

ingly  beautifiil.    It  stands  in  a  dry  soil,  higher  ^^J  ^^  "wtallation  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke 

than  the  surrounding  country;  the  air  is  tole-  w  G*^^!*^"*®'  ^  chancellor  of  the  university, 

rably  pure,  and  the  environs  »md  approaches  5»?  other  composiUons  are.  By  the  Waters  of 

superior  to  those  of  most  towns  in  Holland,  Babylon,  an  anthem,  and  a  great  variety  of  glees. 

From  the  sea  the  access  is  by  a  long  and  beau-  ^^  «™"^^?  t<*'  *«  P?"^  ^^  **»«"'  harmony, 

tifiil    avenue,  nearly  two  miles  in  length;  on  ^'  Hague  died  June  18th,  1821. 
the  land  side  the  approach  is  by  a  road  leading       HAGUENAU,  a  considerable  town  of  Fiance, 

from  the  south-east,  on  which  there  is  a  pleasant  in  Alsace,  anciently  an  imperial  town.    It  was 

prospect  of  the  Hague  and  the  woods  to  the  taken  by  the  French  in  1673 ;  the  imperialists 

north  of  the  town.  retook  it  in  1702 ;  after  which  it  was  several 

The  principal  streets  are  straight,  wide,  and  times  taken  and  retaken  by  both  parties ;  but  at 

handsome,  paved  with  a  light^colored  brick,  and  last  the  French  obtained  possession  of  it  in  170d 

containii^  canals,  trees,  and  neat  bridges.    The  It  is  divided  by  the  Motter  into  two  parts,  and 

largest  is  the  Voorhout,  and  contains  numerous  is  seated  in  the  Forest  of  Haguenau,  fifteen  mil^j 

elegant  edifices ;  but  the  most  attractive  part  is  north  of  Strasburg,  and  255  east  of  Paris.   Near 

the  public  square,  called  the  Vyverburg,  of  an  it  the  French  in  December,  1793,  defeated  the 

oblong  form,  with  a  beautifiil  walk,  and  an  ave-  allied  army,  and  took  500  prisoners,  with  sixteen 

nue  m  trees  on  one  side,  while  the  other  is  pieces    of  cannon.    It   has    manuftictures    of 

bordered  by  a  large  basin  of  water.    The  old  tobacco,  madder,  and  earthenware.    About  400 

palace  is  an  enormous  pile  of  building,  present-  acres  of  the  town  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
Vol.  X.  3  C 
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accident  in  1800.  Population  7000.  Fweniy- 
one  miles  north  of  Strasburg. 

UAH,  iiUefj.    An  expression  oC  sudden  effort. 

Her  coaU  tacked  np,  and  all  her  motioas  just. 
She  stamps,  and  then  cries  hah  !  at  every  thrust. 

Drydem, 

HAHN  (Simon  Frederick),  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man historian.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  not 
only  fer  advanced  in  the  Latin,  but  understood 
several  living  languages.  At  fourteen  he  de- 
livered a  speech  on  the  origin  of  the  cloister  at 
Bergen,  his  birth-place,  which  was  printed ;  and 
in  1708  he  published  a  Continuation  of  Meibo- 
mius*8  Chronicle  of  Bergen.  After  having  for 
several  years  given  public  lectures  at  Halle,  he 
became,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  professor  of 
history  at  Helmstadt ;  and  was  at  length  coun- 
sellor, historiographer,  and  librarian,  to  George 
L  He  died  in  1729,  aged  thirty-seven.  Besides 
several  other  works,  he  wrote,  1.  The  History  of 
the  Empire,  vol.  I.;  2.  CoUectio  Monumen- 
torum  Vetenim  et  Recentium  Ineditorum,  2  voU. 
8vo. 

H AIL,  ifi/ei^.  & V. a.  2      Saxon,  heel,  health; 

Hale,  o^'.  $  hail,   therefore,    is  the 

same  as  $alve  of  the  Latins,  or  vyiatvi  of  the 
Greeks,  health  be  to  you. — Johnson.  A  term  of 
salutation  now  used  only  in  poetry;  health  be  to 
vou.  It  is  used  likewise  to  things  inanimate.  To 
hail  is  to  salute,  or  welcome ;  to  approach  with 
reverence;  to  call  to:  hale,  healthy;  sound. 

Anon,  as  I  hem  overtoke,  I  said  : 
HeiU,  frcndes !  whither  purpose  ye  to  wend. 

Chameer.  Comi  of  Xow. 
My  seely  sheep  like  well  below. 
For  they  been  Ao/t  enough  I  trow. 
And  liken  their  abode.  Spenter. 

Hail,  hail,  brave  friend  ! 
Say  to  the  king  the  knowledge  of  the  broil.    Shahtp, 
Her  sick  head  is  bound  about  with  clouds  : 
It  does  not  look  as  it  would  have  a  haii. 
Or  health  wished  in  it,  as  on  other  moms. 

Ben  Jotuon, 
Bail  active  Nature's  watchful  life  and  health ! 
Her  joy,  her  omsment,  and  wealth  ! 
Hail  to  thy  husband  Heat  and  thee ! 
Thou  the  world's  beauteous  bride,  the  lusty  bride- 
groom he !  Comley, 
The  angel  haU 
Bestowed,  the  holy  saluUtion  used 
Long  after  to  blest  Mary,  second  Eve.         Milton. 

Farewell,  happy  fields. 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells  I  hail  horrors  \  haH 
Infernal  world !  and  thou  profoundest  hell 
Receive  thy  new  possessor  I  id. 

All  hail,  he  cried,  thy  country's  grace  and  love  ! 
Once  first  of  men  below,  now  first  of  birds  above. 

Dryden. 
Thrioa  call  upon  my  name,  thrioe  beat  your  breast. 
And  hml  me  thrice  to  everlasting  rest.  Id, 

A  galley  drawing  nesr  unto  the  shore  was  hailed  by  a 
Turk,  accompanied  with  a  troop  of  horsemen.  KnolUi, 

HaU  to  the  sun  !  from  whose  returning  light 
The  cheerful  soldier's  arms  new  lustre  take.     Rowe. 

Some  of  these  wise  partizans  concluded  the  govern- 
ment  had  hired  two  or  three  hundred  hale  men,  to  be 
pinioned,  if  not  executed,  as  the  pretended  captives. 

Addison. 
His  stomach  too  begins  to  fail ; 
Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  haU, 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing  i 
I  wish  he  may  bold  out  'till  Spring.  Swift, 


Hail,  n.  t.  Ic  o.  n.  ^  Sax.  ha^l.  Drops  of 
Hail'-suot,  n.$.  f  rain  frozen  in  their  fall- 
Hail'-stoitc,  n.  f  i  ing*:  hail-shot  are  small- 
Hail'y,  adj.  J  shot  scattered  like  hail  ; 

hail-stone,  a  simple  particle  or  ball  of  hail :  baily 
showers  consist  partially  or  entirely  of  hail. 

My  people  shall  dwell  in  a  peaceful  habitatioa 
when  it  shall  hail,  coming  down  on  the  forest. 

t§a.  xxxti.  19. 
You  are  no  surer,  no. 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 
Or  haU^one  in  the  sun.  Shahtpeare. 

The  master  of  the  artilleiy  did  visit  them  sharply 
with  murdering  hail-thoi,  from  the  pieces  moanted 
towards  the  top  of  the  hill.  Nagmard. 

Thunder  mixed  with  hail, 

HaU  mixed  with  fire,  must  rend  the'  Egypiisn  sky. 

The  sulphurous  hail 
Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'erblown  hath  laid 
The  fiery  surge  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  Heaven  received  us  falling,  id.  Paradite  Loti. 
Hard  hait-tUmes  lie  not  thicker  on  the  plain. 
Nor  shaken  oaks  such  showers  of  acorns  rain. 

•  I}rfdem. 

From  whose  dark  womb  a  rattling  tempest  pours. 
Which  the  cold  North  congeals  to  haUy  showers. 

Pcpe 

Hail,  in  natural  history,  a  meteor  generally 
defined  frozen  rain,  but  differing  from  it  in  that 
the  hailstones  are  not  formed  of  single  pieces  of 
ice,  but  of  many  little  spherules  a^lutinated 
together.  Neither  are  these  spherules  all  of  the 
same  consistence;  some  being  bard  and  solid 
like  perfect  ice;  others  soft,  and  mostly  like 
snow  hardened  by  a  severe  frost.  Sometimes 
the  hailstone  has  a  kind  of  core  of  this  soft  mat- 
ter ;  but  more  frequently  the  core  is  solid  and 
hard,  while  the  outside  is  formed  of  a  s</fier 
matter.  Hailstones  are  of  various  figures ;  some 
round,  others  pyramidal,  crenated,  angular,  thin, 
and  flat,  and  some  stellated,  with  six  radii  like 
thc  small  crystals  of  snow.  Natural  historians 
record  various  instances  of  surprising  showers  of 
hail,  ir  which  the  hailstones  were  of  extraordi- 
nary magnitude.  Mezeray,  speaking  of  the  war 
of  Louis  XII.  in  Italy  in  1510,  relates,  that  there 
was  for  some  time  a  horrible  darkness,  thicker 
than  that  of  night ;  after  which  the  clouds  broke 
into  thunder  and  lightning,  and  there  fell  a 
shower  of  hailstones,  or  rather  (as  he  calls  them) 
pebble  stones,  which  destroyed  all  the  fish,  birds, 
and  beasts,  of  the  country.  It  was  attended 
with  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur;  and  the  stones 
were  of  a  bluish  color,  some  of  them  weighing 
100  lbs  Hist,  de  France,  tom.  II.  p.  339.  At 
Lisle  in  Flanders,  in  1 686,  hailstones  fell  of  a 
very  large  size  ;  some  of  which  contained  in  the 
middle  a  dark  brown  matter,  which,  thrown  on 
the  fire,  gave  a  very  great  report.  Philosophical 
Transactions,  No.  203.  Dr.  Halley  and  others 
relate,  that  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  &c.,  Apri' 
29ih,  1697,  a  thick  black  cloud,  coming  from 
Caernarvonshire,  disposed  the  vapors  to  congea' 
in  such  a  manner,  that  for  about  the  bre^iuth  of 
two  miles,  which  was  the  limit  of  the  cloud,  ip 
its  progress  for  sixty  miles,  it  did  inconceivable 
damage ;  not  only  killing  all  sorts  of  fowls,  ami 
other  small  animals,  but  splitting  trees,  knockir.>; 
down  horses  and  men,  and  even  plou^init  vf 
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the  earth ;  lo  that  the  hailstones  buried  them-  clouds  more  dense  tnan  those  that  merely  bring 
selves  under  ground  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  rain ;  and  the  drops  of  rain  are  largt^r  in  propor- 
half  deep.  The  hailstones,  many  of  which  tion,  though  they  fall  not  from  so  great  a  height, 
weighed  five  ounces,  and  some  half  a  pound,  UAILBRON,  a  strong  town  of  Germany  in 
being  five  or  six  inches  about,  were  of  various  Wirtemberg,  fiaimous  for  its  baths;  seated  on  the 
figures:  some  round,  others  half  round;  some  Neckar,  five  miles  north-east  ufStutgard .  Long, 
smooth,  others  embossed  and  crenated ;  the  icy  9^  25'  £.,  iat.  49°  19'  N. 
substance  of  them  was  very  transparent  and  hard,  HAILES,  Lord.  See  Dalrymple. 
hut  there  was  a  snowy  kernel  in  the  middle  of  HAILLAM  (Bernard  de  Girard),  lord  of,  a 
them.  In  Hertfordshire,  May  4th,  1697,  after  a  celebrated  French  historian.  Aftei  having  made 
severe  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  a  shower  some  figure  in  the  literary  world,  Charles  IX. 
of  hail  succeededywhich  far  exceeded  the  former:  made  him  historiographer  of  France,  in  1571. 
some  persons  were  killed  by  it,  their  bodies  beaten  His  history  of  France  extends  from  Pharamond 
all  black  and  blue ;  vast  oaks  were  split,  and  to  the  death  of  Charles  VIL,  and  is  the  first  corn- 
fields of  rye  cut  down  as  with  a  scythe.  The  plete  history  of  that  kingdom  composed  in  the 
stones  measured  firom  ten  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  French  tongue.  He  was  honored  by  Henry  IH. 
inches  about  Their  figures  were  various,  some  with  several  marks  of  favor.  He  died  at  Paris 
oval,  others  picked,  some  flat.    Philosophical  in  1610. 

Transactions,  No.  229.     Hail,  so  far  as  has  been        HAINAN,  one  of  the  most  considerable  islands 

discovered,  never  produces  any  beneficial  effect,  of  Asia,  subject  to  China,  and  belonging  to  tht; 

Rain  and  dew  invigorate  and  give  life  to  the  province  of  Quang-ton.     It  has  on  the  north  the 

whole  vegetable  tribe ;  frost,  by  expanding  the  province  of  Quang-si ;  on  the  south  the  channel 

water  contained  in  the  earth,  pulverises  and  ren-  between  the  bank  Paracel  and  the  east  coast  of 

ders  the  soil  fertile ;  snow  covem  and  preserves  Cochin  China ;  on  the  west  the  same  kingdom 

the  tender  vegetables  from  being  destroyed  by  and  part  of  Tong-king ;  and  on  the  east  the 

too  severe  a  frost.     But  hail  does  none  of  these.  Chinese  Sea.    Its  extent  from  east  to  west  is 

In  winter  it  lies  not  sufficiently  close  to  cover  between  sixty  and  seventy  leagues,  and  from 

vegetables   firom   the  nipping   frosts ;    and  in  north  to  south  forty-five ;  and  about  480  mile? 

spring  and  summer  it  not  only  has  a  chilling  in  circumference.     Kaun-tcheou-fou  is  the  ca- 

and  blasting  effect,  but  often  does  great  damage  pital.     Hainan  lies  near  San-cian,  between  18*^ 

to  the  more  tender  plants  by  the  weight  of  the  and  20°  N.  Iat. 

stones.    In  great  hail  storms  the  damage  done        HAINAULT,  an  inland  province  of  the  Ne- 

in  this  manner  is  prodigious.   Hail  is  one  of  the  therlands,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  French 

natural  phenomena  for  which  it.  is  diflicult  to  frontier,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  Flanders, 

account  in  any  satisfactory  manner.    It  is  cer-  South  Brabant,  and  the  province  of  Namur.    It 

tain  that,  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  hailstones,  as  has  a  superficial  exent  of  1700  square  miles, 

well  as  drops  of  rain,  are  very  small,  and  con-  beautiful  undulating  plains,  and  a  fruitful  soil : 

tinually  increase  in   bulk,   till   they  reach  the  it  is  watered  by  the  Scheldt,  the  Sambre,  and  the 

lower  grounds.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Haine.    To  the  east  it  is  woody ;  but  corn  and 

during  their  passage  through  the  air  they  attract  valuable  pastures  are  found  every  where.    The 

the  congealed  vapor,  which  increases  them  in  mineral  productions  are  iron,  lead,  and  marble, 

size.     But  here  we  are  at  a  loss  how  they  come  and  coal  in  large  quantities.    The  manufactures 

to  be  solid  hard  "bodies,  and  not  always  soft,  and  are  woollens,  cottons,  linen,  lace,  glass,   iron 

composed  of  many  small  stars  like  snow.    The  and  earthenware.     Enghein,  SenefTe,  Steinkirk, 

flakes  of  snow,  no  doubt,  increase  in  size  as  they  Fleurus,  Malplaquet,  Fontenoy,  and  other  scenes 

descend,  as  well  as  the  drops  of  rain  or  hail-  of  celebrated  conflicts,  are  all  in  this  province, 

stones;  but  why  should  the  one  be  in  soft  crys-  The  chief  towns, Toumay,  Mons,  and  Charleroi, 

tals,  and  the  other  in  large  hard  lumps,  seeing  give  name  to  the  three  districts  of  the  province, 

both  are  produced  from  congealed  vapor?   Some  which  sends  eight  deputies  to  the  representative 

modem  philosophers  ascribe  the  formation  of  assembly  of  the  Netnerlandc.     In  former  ages 

hail  to  electricity.    Signior  Beccarta  supposes  this  was  called  the  county  of  Hainault,  and,  in 

bail  to  be  formed  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  its  most  extensive  sense,  comprised  a  consider- 

air,  where  the  cold  is  intense,  and  where  the  able  part  of  what  is  now  the  French  departments 

electric  matter  is  very  copious.    In  these  cir-  of  the  North  and  of  the  Ardennes ;  a  country 

cumstances,  a  great  number  of  particles  of  water  «till  sometimes  called  FVench  Hainault.    The 

are  brought  near  together,  where  they  are  frozen,  treaty  of  1814  gave  the  Netherlands  this  pro- 

and  in  their  descent  collect  other  particles,  so  vince,  as  it  had  been  formerly  held  by  Austria ; 

that  the  density  of  the  substance  of  the  hailstone  but  that  of  1815  added  to  it  the  cantons  of 

grows  less  and  less  from  the  centre ;  this  being  Beaumont,  Merbe.  le  Chateau,  and  Dour,  for- 

tormed  first  in  the  higher  regions,  and  the  sur-  merly   belonging    to    French    Hainault.     The 

hce  being  collected  in  the  lower.    Drops  of  population  of  tl^  whole  province  is  473,000 


rain  and  hail  agree  in  this,  that  the  more  intense  HAIR,  n.  $. 

the  electricity  that  forms  them,  the  larger  they  Hair'brained,  adj. 

are.    Motion  is  known  to  promote  freezing,  and  Hatr'breadth,  n.  s. 

so  the  rapid  motion  of  the  electrified  clouds  may  H  air'cloth,  n.  $, 


Saxon  hsfi.  One  of 
the  common  teguments 
of  the  body,  found  upon 
all  the  parts  of  the  body. 


produce  that  effect^    A  more  intense  electricity        I^air'-lace,  n  ».       [except  the  soles  of  the 


also,  he  thinks,  unites  the  particles  of  hail  more        Hair'less,  adj. 
closely  than  the  more  moderate  electricity  does        Hmr^ness,  n,s. 
those  of  snow.    In  like  manner  we  see  thunder        IIaib'y,  adj. 


feet  and   palms  of  the 
hands.  The  compounds 
have  varieties  of  mean- 
3C2 
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ing,  most  of  which  are  obviou%  except  hair- 
brained,  which  should  rather  be  written  hare- 
brained, and  which  means  inconstant,  unsettled, 
wild  as  a  hare.  Wild ;  irregular ;  unsteady.  Hair- 
breadth, bair  and  breadth,  a  very  small  dis- 
tance ;  the  diameter  of  a  hair.  A  miraculous 
escape  is  called  a  hairbreadth  escape.  Haircloth 
is  stuff  made  of  hair  ver^  rough,  which  is  worn 
for  purposes  of  mortiiication  or  self-denial 
Hairlace,  hair  and  lace.  The  fillet  with  which 
women  tie  up  their  hair.  Hairless,  hairiness, 
and  hairy,  are  descriptive  of  the  state  of  being 
covered  with  hair  or  aeprived  of  it. 

Seven  hundred  chosen  men  left-handed  could  tllag 
•tones  at  an  haiirbrmdth,  and  not  misa. 

Juigta  XX,  16. 
And  every  child  warp,  of  leves  grene 
A  fresh  chaplet  upon  hiii  haWet  bright. 

Chaucer.  The  FUmn  amd  the  Leafi, 
Hire  bright  here  kambcd  was,  ontreased  all. 

Id,  The  Knighie'a  Tale, 
Ke  she  wos  gaie,  fipeshe,  ne  jolife. 
But  semed  to  be  Ml  ententife 
To  gode  werkes  and  to  faire : 
And  therto  she  had  on  an  haire. 

Id,  Rommmi  nf  the  Rae. 
Naoghty  lady. 
These  hain  wUch  thou  do'st  ravish  from  my  chin. 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee.  Shaktpeare, 

Moch  is  breeding  \ 
Which,  like  the  ooorter's  hair,  hath  yet  but  life. 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.  Id, 

I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ;  • 
Of  hairbreadth  'scapes  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach. 

Id, 
He  is  a  carer  of  souls,  and  yon  a  curer  of  bodies  : 
if  you  should  fight  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your  pro- 
fession. Id, 
If  thou  takest  more 
Or  lets  than  just  a  pound ;  if  the  scale  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hak. 
Thou  diest.                                                        Id, 

She  his  homy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  flowers.  Id, 

White  beards  have  anned  their  thin  and  heerkee 
scalps 
Against  thy  majesty.  Id. 

Let's  leave  this  town;  for   they  axe  haiehramed 
slaves. 
And  hunger  will  enforce  them  be  more  eager.      Id, 
The  custom  of  their  ancestors  they  slight 
And  change  their  shirts  of  hak  for  robes  of  gold. 

Bameroffefatt  of  Mortimer, 
Some  worms  are  conunonly  resembled  to  a  woman's 
hmrlaee  or  fillet,  thence  called  tmia«  Haneg* 

A  Aaar  'twiat  south  and  south-west  side» 
He  could  disfingnish  and  divide 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute. 

Hudihraa, 
He  judges  to  a  hair  of  little  indecencies,  and  knows 
better  than  any  man  what  is  not  to  be  written. 

Drjfden. 
Storms  have  shed 
From  vines  the  hairy  honours  of  their  head.      Id. 
Shall  the  difference  of  hair  only,  on  the  skin,  be  a 
marie  of  a.  different  internal  constitution  between  a 
changeling  and  a  drill  T  Loeke. 

It  is  conq^oted  of  reeds  and  parts  of  plants  woven 
together,  like  a  piece  of  hairdeA,  Grew. 

Far  up  the  stream  the  twisted  kair  he  throws^ 
Which  down  the  murm'ring  current  gently  flows. 

Qa^t  RmtoI  Sporti. 


If  Molly  happens  to  be  careless^ 
And  but  neglects  to  warm  her  kairiaee. 
She  gets  a  eold  as  sure  as  death.  Smfi 

Her  brow  was  overhung  with  ooina  of  gold. 
That  sparkled  o'er  the  auburn  of  her  kair. 
Her  clustering  hair  whose  longer  Idcks  were  ro]N 
In  braids  behind,  and  though  her  atatare  were 
Bven  of  the  highest  for  a  female  moald. 
They  nearly  reached  her  heeL  Bjfroit.  Dam  J\ 


Hair  consists  of  small  filaments  issuing  ou 
of  the  pores   of  the    skins   of   animals;  ard 
serving  most  of  them  as  a  covering.    See  Aha- 
TOMr.     Hair  grows  longest  on  the  head,  chin, 
and   breast;   in  the  arm-pits,   and  about  the 
pri?itiei.     Hairs  ordinarily  appear  round  or 
cylindrical;  but  the  microscope  also  discovers 
triangular  and  square  ones;  which  diveisityc 
figiare  arises  from  that  of  the  pores,  to  which  ^'t 
haii^  always  accommodate  their  fbnc.    IVir 
length  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the  pro^<r 
humor  to  feed  them,  and  their  color  on  tli« 
quality  of  that  humor:   whence,    at   different 
stages  of  life,  the  color  usually  differs.    Their 
extremities  split  into  two  or   three  branchci, 
especially  when  kept  dry,  or  suffered  to  grow 
too  long;  so  that  what  appears  only  a  single 
hair  to  the  naked  eye,  seems  a  brush  to  tb< 
microscope.    The  hair  of  a  mouse,  viewed  bj 
Mr.  Deroam  with  a  microscope,  seemed  to  b« 
one  single  transparent  tube,  witn  a  pith  nude  op 
of  fibrous  substances,  running  in  dark  lines,  in 
some  hairs  transversely,  in  others  spirally.    The 
darker  medullary  lines,  he  observes,  were  soul 
fibres  convolved,  and  lying  closer  together  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  hair.     They  run  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  hair;  and,  he 
imagines,  may  serve  to  make  a  gentle  evacuation 
of  some  humor  out  of  the  body.    Hence  the 
hair  of  hairy  animals  may  not  only  serve  as  a 
fence  against  cold,  &c.,  but  as  an  organ  of  insen- 
sible perspiration,  &c.      Citizen    Mong^  ha$ 
made  some  curious  observations  on  h^r  and 
wool.    The  surfaces  of  these  bodies,  be  says, 
are  not  smooth ;  they  seem  to  be  formed  rather 
of  small  laminae  placed  over  each  other,  in  a 
slanting  direction  from  the  root  towards  Ae 
point,  like  the  s<»les  of  fish ;  or  of  zones  placed 
one  upon  another,  as  in  the  horns  of  animals. 
When  a  hair  is  laid  hold  of  by  the  root  in  one 
hand  and  drawn  between  the  fingers  of  the 
other,  firom  the  root  towards  the  point,  scarce 
any  friction  or  resistance  is  perceived,  and  no 
noise  is  heard ;  but  if,  grasping  it  by  the  point, 
it  be  passed  in  the  same  manner  between  the 
fingers  of  the  other  hand,  Aom  the  point  towardf 
the  root,  a  resistance  is  ielt,  a  tremulous  motioD 
is  evident  to  the  touch,  and  a  noise  may  be 
distinctly  heard.    It  is  obvious,  therefi}re,  that  the 
texture  of  the  surface  of  hair  is  not  the  same  from 
the  root  towards  the  point,  as  it  is  from  t^e  pon* 
towards  the  root.    These  observations  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  filaments  of  wool.    Tbe  sitf- 
face  of  these  bodies  is    therefore   formed  d 
rigid  lamine,  laid  upon  each  other  like  tiles,  f(t>D 
the  root  to  the  point.    And  it  is  this  steuctuic 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  disposition  to 
felting,  whicn  the  hair  of  animals  generally 
possesses. 

The  ancients  held  the  hair  a  sort  of  escre- 
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menty  fed  only  with  excremehtitious  matters,  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  ix.  4 — 6)» 

and  no  proper  part  of  a  living  body.    Tbey  where  he  forbids  the  Corinthian  women,  when 

supposed  it  generated  of  the  fuliginous  parts  of  praying  by  divine  inspiration,  to  have  their  haii 

the  blood  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  body  to  the  dishevelled ;  because  this  made  them  resemble 

surfece,  and  there  condensed  in  passing  through  the  heathen  priestesses,  when  actuated  by  the 

the  pores.    Their  chief  reasons  were,  that  the  pretended  influence  of  their  gods.    Amongst 

hair  being  cut  will  grow  again,  even  in  extreme  the  Greeks,  both  sexes,  a  few  days  before  mar* 

old  age,  and  when  life  is   very  low :  that  in  riage,  cut  off  and  consecrated  their  hair  as  an 

hectic  and  consumptive  people,  where  the  rest  of  offering  to  their  fevorite  deities.    It  was  also 

the  body  is  continually   emaciatii^,  the  hair  customary  among  them  to  hang  the  hair  of  the 

thrives ;  nay,  that  it  will  even  grow  again  in  dead  on  the  doors  of  their  houses  previous  to 

dead  carcases.    They  added  that  hair  does  not  interment     They  likewise  tore,  cut  off,  and 

feed  and  grow  like  me  other  parts,  by  introsus-  sometimes  shaved  their  hair,  when  mourning  for 

ception,  i.  e.  by  a  juice  circulating  within  it;  their  deceased  friends,  which  they  laid  upon  the 

but,  like  the  nails,  by  juxtaposition.    But  the  cor^^e  or  threw  into  the  pile,  to  be  consumed 

modems  are  agreed,  that  every  hair  properly  and  together  with  the  body.    The  ancients  imagined 

truly  lives,  and  receives  nutriment  to  hli  it  like  that  no  person  could  die  till  the  topmost  hair 

the  other  parts;  which  they  prove  hence,  that  was  cut  off;  and  this  act  they  supposed  was 

the  roots  do  not  turn  gray  in  aged  persons  sooner  performed  by  the  invisible  hand  of  death,  or  Iris, 

than  the  exiremities,  but  the  whole  changes  color  or  some  other  messenger  of  the  gods.    Thu« 

at  once ;  which  shows  that  there  is  a  direct  com-  Virgil  describing  the  death  of  Dido,  lib.  iv 

munication,  and  that  all  the  parts  are  affected  says, 

alike.     In  strict  propriety,  however,  it  must  be  Kam  quia  nee  fato.  meritft  nee  morta  peribat ; 

allowed,  that  the  life  and  growth  of  hairs  is  of  a        Sed  miaera  ante  diem,  aubitoq ;  aoeensa  furore; 
different  kind  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body  ;        Nondam  illi  Bavnin  Proscipini  venice  crinem 
and  is  not  immediately  derived  therefrom,  or        Abatulerat,  Stygioq;  caput  damnaverat  Oreo, 
reciprocated  therewith.     They  derive  their  food        Enso  Iris  croeeia  per  caelum  rotcida  pennia, 
from  some  juices  in  the  body,  but  not  from  the        Mille  trahena  varioa  advento  Sole  colorea, 
nutritious  juices  of  the  body ;  whence  they  may        Devolat,  et  anpra  caput  aatitit :  Hunc  ego  Dili 
live,  though  the  body  be  starved.    Wulferus,  in       f  !«^~"»  J»^  ^'^'  •f *1"«  ^  «>T»^"  r**^*>-  . 
the  Philowphical  Collections,  gives  an  account       ^?,  "*'  •*  *^*»*'^,  ~f »  "^^^  •  !»"»"•  "  ™ 
of  a  woman  buried  at  Norimberg,  whose  erave        ^"^'P*"*  ^•***''  '^"^  "^  ^'^^  ^^  «^'- 

being  opened  forty-three  years  after  her  death.  Whatever  was  the  fashion,  with  respect  to  the 

hair  was  found  issuing  forth  plentifully  through  ^^f^  >d  the  Grecian  states,  slaves  were  forbidden 

the  clefts  of  the  coffin.    The  cover  being  re-  to    imitate  the  fireemen.    Their  hair  was  al- 

moved,  the  whole  corpse  appeared  in  its  perfect  ways  cut  in  a  particular  manner,  called  9pti 

shape ;  but,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  avipairodtic,   which   they   no  longer   retained 

sole  of  the  foot,  covered  over  with  thick  set  ^^^  they  procured  their  freedom.    Both  the 

hair,   long  and  curled.    The  sexton  going  to  Greeks   and    Romans    wore    false    hair.    The 

handle  the  upper  part  of  the  head  with  his  ancient  Gauls  esteemed  it  an  honor  to  have  long 

fingers,  the  whole  fell  at  once,  leaving  nothing  hair;   hence  the  appellation   Gallia    Comata. 

in  his  hand  but  a  handful  of  hair :  there  was  Julius  Caesar,  on  subduing  the  Gauls,  made 

neither  skull  nor  any  other  bone  left;  yet  the  them  cut  off  their  hair,  as  a  token  of  subroissioE. 

hair  was  solid  and  strong.  In  imitation  of  this,  such  as  afterwards  quitted 

By  the  Jews  hair  was  worn  naturally  long,  the  world,  to  live  in  cloisters,  bad  their  heads 

just  as  it  grew ;  but  the  priests  hsid  theirs  cut  shaven,  to  show  that  they  bid  adieu  to  all  earthly 

every  fortnight,  while  waiting  at  the  temple :  ornaments,  and  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  subjec- 

they  used  scissars  only.    The  Nazarites,  while  tion  to  their  superiors.    The  ancient  Britons 

their  vow  continued,  were  forbidden  to  touch  were  proud  of  the  length  and  beauty  of  their  hair, 

their  heads  with  a  razor.    See  Nazaremc.    The  and  were  at  much  pains  in  dressing  it.    Some  of 

falling  off  of  the  hair,  or  a  change  of  its  color,  them  carried  this  to  an  extravagant  height.    A 

was  regarded  amongst  the  Hebrews  as  a  sign  of  young  warrior  who  was  taken  prisoner,  and  con- 

the  leprosy.    Black  hair  was  esteemed  by  them  deroned  to  be  beheaded,  requested  that  no  slave 

as  the  most  beautiful.    Absalom's  hair  was  cut  might  be  permitted  to  touch  bis  hair,  which  was  re- 

onceaye&r,  and  is  said  to  have  weighed  200  markablylongandbeautifiil,  and  that  it  might  not 

shekels,  or  31  ozs.    The  law  of  God  gives  no  be  stained  with  his  blood.  Not  content  with  the  na- 

particular  ordinances  with  respect  to  tne  hair,  turalcolorof  their  hair,  which  was  commonly  fair 

The  hair  of  both  Jewish  and  Grecian  women  or  yellow,  they  used  vtrashes  to  render  it  still 

engaged  a  principal  share  of  their  attention,  and  brighter.     One  of  these  was  a  composition  of 

the  Roman  ladies  seem  to  have  been  no  less  lime,  the  ashes  of  certain  vegetables,  and  tallow, 

curious  with  respect  to  theirs.    They  generally  They  used  various  arts  also  to  make  the  hair  of 

wore  it  long,  and  dressed  it  in  various  ways,  their  heads  grow  thick  and  long;  which  last  was 

ornamenting  it  with   gold,  silver,  pearls,  &c.  considered  as  a  mark  of  dignity  and  noble  birth. 

On  the  contrary,  the  men  amongst  the  Greeks  Boadicea,  queen  ot  the  Iceni,  is  described  by 

and  Romans,  and  amongst  the  later  Jews,  wore  Dio  with  very  long  hair,  flowing  over  her  shoul- 

their  hair  short,  as  may  be  collected  from  books,  ders,  and   reaching  down  below  the  middle  of 

medals,  statues,  &c.    This  formed  a  principal  her  back.    The  Britons  shaved  their  beards,  all 

distinction  in  dress  betwixt  the  sexes.     This  but  their  upper  lipj;  the  hair  of  which  they,  as 

observation  illustrates  a  passage  in  St.  Paul's  well  as  the  Gauls,  allowed  to  grow  to  a  verv  in- 
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convenient  length.    In  after  times,  the  Anglo-  English  clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the 
Saxons  and  Danes,  also  considered  fine  hair  as  Scots  and  Picts  on  the  other;  that  of  the  fbr.n«r 
one  of  their  greatest  ornaments,  and  were  at  being  circular,  and  that  of  the  latter  only  Mmi- 
great  pains  in  dressing  it.    Young  ladies  before  circular.      Some,  who  pretended    Co    sapenor 
their  marriage  wore  their  hair  uncovered  and  sanctity,  inveighed  with  great  bitteroeM  agamsc 
antied,  flowing  in  ringlets  over  their  shoulders ;  the  long  hair  of  the   laity  ;  and  labored  to  pet* 
but  as  soon  as  they  were  married  they  cut  it  suade  ihem  to  cut  it  short,  in  imitatioa  of  the 
shorter,  tied  it  up,  and  put  on  a  head-dress.    To  clergy.      Thus   St.  Wulstan,  bishop    ctf  Wor- 
have  the  hair  entirely  cut  off  was  so  great  a  dis-  cester,  declaimed  with  great  vehemence  against 
grace,  that  it  was  a  punishment  inflicted  on  luxury  of  all  kinds,  but  chiefly  against  long  bau 
women   guilty  of  adultery.    The  Danish  sol-  as  most  criminal  and  most  univenal.     *  Whea 
diers  who  were  quartered  upon  the  English,  in  any  of  those  vain  people  who  were  proud  of  iheir 
the  reigns  of  Edgar  and  of  Ethelred  II ,  were  long  hair,*  says  William  of  Malmsbory,  '  bowed 
particularly  attentive  to  the  dressing  of  their  hair ;  their  heads  before  him  to  receive  his  blesHiic, 
which  they  combed  at  least  once  every  day^  and  before  he  gave  it,  he  cut  a  lock  of  their  hair  with  a 
thereby  captivated  the  affections  of  the  English  little  knife,  which  he  cairied  about  with  him  tor 
ladies.    Gregory  of  Tours  assures  us,  that,  in  the  that  purpose ;  and  commanded  them  by  way  of 
royal  family  of  France,  it  was  long  the  peculiar  penance  of  their  sins,  to  cut  all  the  rest  of  their 
mark  and  privilege  of  kings  and  princes  of  the  hair  in  the  same  manner.    If  any  of  tbem  re- 
blood  to  wear  long  hair,  dressed  and  curled  :  all  fused  to  comply  with  this  command^   lie  de>- 
others  wore  it  polled,  or  cut  round,  in  sign  of  nounced    the    most  dreadful   jodgmeots  upoa 
inferiority.    Some  say  that  there  were  different  them,  reproached  them  for  their  effeminacy,  and 
cuts  for  all  the  different  qualities  and  conditions,  foretold,  that,  as  they  imitated  women  in  the 
from  the  prince  who  wore  it  at  full  length,  to  length  of  their  hair,  they  would  imitate  them  ia 
the  slave  or  villain  who  was  quite  cropt    To  their  cowardice  when  their  country  was  invaded ; 
cut  off  the  hair  of  a  prince  under  the  first  race  of  which  was  accomplished  at  the  landing  of  the 
French  ki  ngs,  was  to  declare  him  excluded  from  the  Normans.'     Ans^lm,  archbishop  of  CantsflMBy, 
right  of  succeeding  to  the  crown.    In  the  eighth  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the  then  terrible 
century,  people  of  quality  had  their  childreu's  tence  of  excommunication  against  all  wbo 
hair  cut  the  first  time  by  persons  tliey  had  a  par-  long  hair,  for  which  pious  zeal  he  b  veiy 
ticular  esteem   for ;  who  hence  were  reputed  a  commended.     Serlo,  a  Norman  bishop^  ncqwed 
sort  of  spiritual   parents  or  godfathers.    And,  great  honor  by  a  sermon  which  he  preached  be^ 
long  before  this,  Constantine  sent  the  pope  the  fore  Henry  I.,  in  1104,  against  long  and  ooried 
hair  of  his  sen  Ileraclius,  as  a  token  that  he  de-  hair,  with  which  the  king  and  all  his  coiotien 
sired  him  to  be  his  adoptive  father.  were  so  much  afiected,  that  they  consented  ts 
Pope  Anicetus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  resign  their  flowing  ringlets,  oi  which  they  had 
who  forbade  the  cler;^y  to  wear  long  hair :  but  been  so  vain.    The  prudent  prelate  gsve  ifaes 
the  prohibition  is  of  an  older  date  in  the  churches  no  time  to  change  their  minds,  bat  immediztelv 
of  the  east;  and  the  letter,  wherein  that  decree  is  pulled  a  pair  of  shears  out  of  his  sleeve^  ani 
written,  is  much  later  than  that  pope.    The  cle-  performed  the  operation  with   his  own  head 
rical  tonsure  is  related,  by  Isidorus  Hispalensisp  Another  incident   happened  about   tweiity«6^ 
as   of  apostolical    institution.    Long  hair  was  years  after,  which  gave  a  tempoimry  check  to  ck 
anciently  held  so  odions,  that  there  is  a  canon  prevailing  fondness  for  long  hair, 
still  extant,  of  1096,  importing,   that   such   as  Though  the  external  surface  of  the  body  is  iht 
wore  long  hair  should  be  excluded  coming  into  natural  place  for  hairs,  we  have  many  wrll  aimin' 
church  while  living,  and  not  be  prayed  for  when  instances  of  their  being  found  also  on  the  intefsJ 
dead.    Luitprand  made  a  furious  declamation  surface.    Amatus  Lusitanus  mentions  a  penoa 
against  the  emperor  Phocas,  for  wearing  long  who  had  hair  upon  his  tongue.     Pliny  and  Vale- 
hair.    The  French  historians  have  been  very  rius  Maximus  say,  that  the  heart  of  Anstoanenes 
exact  in  describing  the    hair  of   their  kings,  the  Messenian  was  hairy.    Cslius  Rhodt^isu 
Charlemagne  wore  it  very  short ;  his  sons  shorter ;  relates  the  same  of  Hermogenes  the  rhetoncon . 
Charles  II.  had  none  at  all.    Under  Hugh  Capet  and   Plutarch,  of  Leonidas,    king  of  Spaita 
it  began  to  appear  again ;  but  the  priests  excom-  There  have  been,  however,  various  and  indisfe- 
municated  all  who  let  their  hair  grow.    Peter  table  observations  of  hairs  (bund  in  the  kidttox 
Lombard  expostulated  so  warmly  with  Charles  and  voided  by  urine.    Hippocrates  says*  that  thr 
VI.  that  he  cut  off  his  hair :  and  his  successors  glandular  parts  are  the  most  subject  to  fettir ;  bitf 
for  some  generations  wore  it  very  short.    A  pro-  bundles  or  hair  have  been  found  in  the  Baasculv 
fessor  of  Utrecht,  in  1650,  wrote  expressly  on  parts  of  beef,  and  in  parts  of  the  human  bodj 
the  question,  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  men  to  equally  firm.    Hair  has  been  often  Iband  in  ah> 
wear  long  hair?  and  concluded  for  the  negative,  scessesand  imposthumations.    But,  of  all  the  »> 
Another  divine,  named  Reves,  who  had  written  for  temal  parts,  there  is  none  so  much  subject  to  sa 
the  affirmative,  replied  to  him.    The  clergy  both  unnatural  growth  of  hair  as  the  ovaries  of  fr- 
secular  and  regular  were  obliged  to  shave  the  males.    Cardan  relates,  that  he  found  hair  n  te 
crowns  of  their  heads,  and  keep  their  hair  short,  blood  of  a  Spaniard ;  Slonatius  in  that  of  a  tv»- 
which  distinguished  them  from  the  laity ;  and  tie  woman  of  Cracovia ;  and  Schultetos  dccfan^ 
several  canons  were  made  against  their  conceal-  from   his  own  observation,  that  those  p 
ing  their  tonsure,  or  allowing  their  hair  to  grow  who  are  afflicted  with  the  plica  polonsca* 
Ions;.    The  shape  of  this  clerical  tonsure  was  the  very  often  hair  in  their  blooa. 
subject  of  long  and  violent  debates  between  the  Hair  makes  a  very  considcfabk  artielc  in 
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merce,  especially  since  perukes  have  been  worn,  the  other,  with  which  they  begin  to  give  the 
The  hair  of  the  growtn  of  Britain,  and  otljer  buckle,  the  p^>int.  Formerly  tfie  peruke-makers 
northern  countries,  is  valued  much  beyond  that  made  no  difference  between  the  ends,  but  curled 
of  Italy,  Spain,  the  south  parts  of  France,  &c.  or  wove  them  by  either  indifferently ;  but  this 
The  goodness  of  hair  consists  in  its  being  well  made  them  unable  to  give  a  fine  buckle ;  hair 
fed,  and  neither  too  coarse  nor  too  slender.  Its  woven  by  the  point  never  taking  a  rigb^  curl. 
length  should  be  about  twenty-five  inches ;  the  Foreigners  own  themselves  obliged  to  the  Eng- 
more  it  falls  short  of  this  the  less  value  it  bears,  lish  for  this  discovery,  which  was  first  carried 
There  is  no  certain  price  for  hair.  It  is  sold  at  abroad  by  h  British  peruke-maker, 
from  5s,  to  £5  per  oz.,  according  to  its  quality.  Hair  of  Plants,  or  down,  a  general  term 
Hair  is  also  used  in  various  other  arts  and  ma-  expressive  of  all  the  hairy  and  glandular  ap- 
nufactures.  The  hair  of  beavers,  hares,  conies,  peaiances  on  the  surface  of  plants,  to  which 
hc.y  is  the  principal  substance  of  which  hats  are  they  are  supposed  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
made.  Spread  on  the  ground,  and  left  to  pu-  of  defensive  weapons  and  vessels  of  secretion, 
trefy  on  corn-lands,  hair,  like  all  other  animal  These  hairs  are  minute  threads  of  greater  or  less 
substances,  proves  good  manure.  length  and  solidity ;  some  of  them  visible  to  the 
The  scarcity  of  gray  and  white  hair  has  made  naked  eye ;  whilst  others  are  rendered  visible 
the  dealers  fall  upon  methods  of  reducing  other  only  by  the  help  of  glasses.  Examined  by  a 
colors  to  this.  This  is  done  by  spreading  the  microscope,  almost  all  the  parts  of  plants,  par- 
hair  to  bleach  on  the  s:raw  like  linen,  after  first  ticularly  the  young  stalks  or  stems,  appear  co- 
washing  it  out  in  a  lixivious  water.  This  lie,  vered  with  hairs.  These  appear  under  various 
with  the  force  of  the  sun  and  air,  brings  the  hair  forms ;  in  the  leguminous  plants  they  are  gene- 
to  so  perfect  a  whiteness,  that  the  most  expe-  rally  cylindric ;  in  the  mallow  tribe,  terminated 
rienced  person  may  be  deceived;  there  being  in  a  point;  in  agrimony,  shaped  like  a  fish-hook; 
scarcely  any  way  of  detecting  the  artifice,  but  by  in  nettles,  awl-shaped  and  jointed;  and  in  some 
boiling  and  drying  it,  which  leaves  the  hair  of  compound  flowers,  with  hollow  or  funnel-shaped 
the  color  of  a  dead  walnutrtree  leaf.  There  is'  florets,  they  terminate  in  two  crooked  points, 
also  a  method  of  dyeing  hair  with  bismuth,  which  Probable  as  some  experiments  have  rendered  it, 
renders  such  white  hair  as  borders  too  much  that  the  hairs  on  the  surface  of  plants  contribute 
upon  the  yellow  of  a  bright  silver  color:  boiling  to  some  original  secretion,  their  principal  use 
is  the  proof  of  this  too,  the  bismuth  not  being  seems  to  be,  to  preserve  the  parts  in  which  they 
able  to  stand  it.  Hair  may  also  be  changed  are  lodged  from  the  bad  effects  of  violent  fric- 
from  a  red,  ^ray,  or  other  disagreeable  color,  to  a  tions,  from  winds,  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
brown  or  deep  black,  by  a  solution  of  silver,  cold,  and  such  like  external  injuries.  M.  Guet- 
The  liquors  sold  under  the  name  of  hair  waters,  tard,  who  established  a  botanical  method,  from 
are  at  bottom  only  solutions  of  silver  in  aoua-  the  form,  situation,  and  other  circumstances  of 
fortis,  largely  diluted  with  water,  with  the  audi-  the  hairy  and  glandular  appearances  on  the  sur- 
tion  perhaps  of  other  ingredients  which  contri-  face  of  plants,  has  demonstrated,  that  these  ap- 
bute  nothing  to  their  efficacy.  The  solution  pearances  are  generally  constant  and  uniform  in 
should  be  fully  saturated  with  the  silver,  that  all  the  plants  of  the  same  genus.  The  same  uni- 
there  may  be  no  more  acid  in  it  than  is  necessary  formity  seems  to  characterise  all  the  different 
for  holding  the  fnetal  dissolved;  and,  besides  di-  genera  of  the  same  natural  order.  The  different 
lution  with  water,  a  little  spirit  of  wine  may  be  sorts  of  hair  which  foim  the  down  upon  the  sur- 
added  for  the  further  dulcification  of  the  acid,  face  of  plants,  were  imperfectly  set  down  by 
It  must  be  observed,  that  for  diluting  the  solu-  Grew  in  1682,  and  by  Malpighi  in  1686.  IVf. 
tion,  distilled  water,  or  pure  rain  water,  must  be  Guettard  was  the  first  who  examined  the  subject 
used ;  the  common  spring  waters  turning  it  both  as  a  botanist  and  a  philosopher.  His  ob- 
milky,  and  precipitating  a  part  of  the  dissolved  scrvations  were  published  in  1747. 
silver.  If  the  liquor  touches  the  skin,  it  has  the  HAJYPOOR,  a  fertile  district  of  Hindostao, 
same  effect  on  it  as  on  the  hair,  changing  the  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
part  moistened  with  it  to  an  indelible  black,  the  Ganges,  and  between  25°  and  26°  of  N.  lat. 
Hair  may  also  be  dyed  of  any  color  in  the  same  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  opium,  salt- 
manner  as  wool.  Hair  which  does  not  curl  or  petre,  and  a  good  breed  of  horses.  It  is  now 
buckle  naturally,  is  brought  to  it  by  boiling  and  included  in  the  coUectorship  of  Sarrun. 
baking  it — thus  :  After  having  picked  and  sorted  Hajypoor,  the  capital  of  the  above  district, 
the  hair,  and  disposed  it  in  parcels  according  to  is  situated  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
its  lengths,  they  roll  them  up  and  tie  them  ti^ht  at  its  confluence  with  the  Gunduck.  This  town 
down  upon  little  cylindrical  instruments,  either  was  founded  1350,  by  Ilias  Hajy,  the  second  in- 
of  wood  or  earthenware,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  dependent  Mahommedan  king  of  Bengal,  who 
thick,  and  hollowed  a  little  in  the  middle,  called  caused  it  to  be  fortified ;  and  it  was  for  a  long 
pipes  ;  in  which  state  they  are  put  in  a  pot  over  time  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  dis- 
ihe  fire,  there  to  boil  for  about  two  hours,  trict.  In  the  year  1574  it  was  taken  by  the 
When  taken  out  they  let  them  dry  ;  and  when  troops  of  Akbar,  after  a  G:allant  resistance  ;  since 
dried  they  spread  them  on  a  sheet  of  brown  which  period  the  fortificatiofs  have  been  ne- 
paper,  cover  them  with  another,  and,  making  glected  ;  but  the  town  continues  to  flourish, 
a  crust  round  them  of  common  paste,  set  HAKE,  n.  s.  >  Goth,  hackle.  The  stock- 
them  in  an  oven  till  the  crust  is  about  three-  Hakot,  n.«.  S  fish  or  poor-jack, 
fourths  baked.  The  end  by  which  a  hair  grew  Hake,  ik  the  English  name  of  a  fish  common 
to  the  head  is  called  the  bead  of  the  hair ;  and  in  the  British   sea,  called  by  some   zoologists 
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merlucitts  and  lucius  marinus.    These  fish  were  Adnnee  thy  kathtrd  higher  chaa  mj  hnuu 

used  of  old  dried  and  salted.    Hence  the  pit^- 

▼erb  in  Kent,  As  dry  as  a  hake.    See  Gadus.  Out  kdberda  did  At  wp  hit  pMwge.  id. 

HAKEWILL  (George),  a  learned  English       The  doche- appoiiited  him  .  g»id  of  chiity  W- 

divioe,  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  £xeter»  where  Wdaerv,  ia  a  Unrj  of  miuTCy  sad  bloe,  lo  attnd  hk 

he  was  born  in  1579.    He  was  educated  at  Ox-  penoo.  Bmem, 

ford,  became  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  was       Th.kuigl«l«d,hi.»ri»W«™,ttdfaw»of  U— 

anerwards  elected  rector  of  it    He  wa»  appoint-  «i...  ^eJ^  n  with  him.  nmmitm 

ed  chaplain  to  prince  Charles,  ardtdeacon  of       _  . 

Surrey,  and  rector  of  Heanton ;  but  was  nerer  _  '""  kn«y»  in  gartu  necuct.  a  tMqr  »»n«l, 

promoted  higher,  on  account  of  hU  zealous  op-  S^  ^•"  "^'."^.J'^  "  ?!"  """^i 

position  to  princl.  Charles's  marriage  with  tfie  »»•*»* »»  ~»«»»  •«•«>•  «1»«  ptam.        P^ 
infanta  of  Spain,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  in        Halberds,  or  Halbbbts,  are  a  kind  of  speaia^ 

1621.    His  chief  work  is,  An  Apology  or  Decla-  carried  by  the  sergeants  of  foot  and  dragfoons. 

ration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God  in  The  shaft  is  about  five  fieet  long,  and  made  of 

the  GoTemmeut  of  the  World,  folio,  1639.    He  ash  or  other  wood.    The  head  is  armed  with  a 

died  at  Heanton  in  1649.  steel  point,  not  unlike  the  point  of  a  two-edged 

Hakewill  (William),  elder  brother  to  George,  swora.    Besides  this  sharp  point,  which  is  in  a 

was  educated  at  Exeter  College ;  whence  he  re-  line  with  the  shaft,  there  is  also  a  small  cross  bar 

moved  to  Lincoln's  Ion,  and  became  eminent  in  of  steel.     This  weapon  is  useful  io  determining 

the  law.    He  was  a  puritan,  and  had  great  inte-  the  ground  between  the  ranks,  and  adjusting  the 

rest  with  the  republican  party  during  the  civil  files  of  a  battalion.    It  was  anciently  a  common 

war.     He  wrote  several  tracts :  particularly.  The  weapon  in  the  army,  where  there  were  compa- 

Liberty  of  the  Subject  against  the  pretended  nies  of  halberdiers. 
Power  of  Impositions;  1641, 4to.  HALBERSTADT,  a  principality  of  Prussia, 

HAKLUxT  (Richard),  a  naval  historian,  sup-  in  the  government  of  Magdeburg,  h&ving  a  ter- 
posed  to  have  been  bom  in  London  about  1533,  ritorial  extent  of  about  ^0  square  miles,  and  a 
and  descended  of  a  respectable  family  in  Here-  population  of  120,000.  It  is  inteisected  by  the 
fordshire.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  Hartz  Mountains  and  several  rivers,  as  the  Aller, 
and  in  1570  removed  to  Oxford ;  where  he  ap-  the  Bude,  and  the  Halzemme,  but  the  latter  are 
plied  to  the  study  of  cosmography,  and  read  only  of  secondary  size.  It  b  fertile  in  flax  and  pa»> 
public  lectures  in  that  science.  •  Sir  Edward  turage.  The  independent  bishopric  of  this  name 
Staflford  being  sent  ambas^or  to  France,  in  1 583,  was  formed  in  1 81 4,  and  secularised  by  the  treaty 
Mr.  Hakluyt  was  one  of  his  attendants.  He  was  of  Westphalia  by  which  it  was  given  to  Phissia. 
at  this  time  M.  A.,  and  professor  of  divinity.  In  Halbebstadt,  a  city  of  Prussia,  capital  of 
1585  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Bristol,  during  the  foregoing  province,  is  situated  in  the  great 
his  residence  at  Paris.  In  searching  the  French  road  from  Brunswick  to  Leipsic.  It  is  of  good 
libraries,  he  found  a  valuable  history  of  Florida,  size  and  great  antiquity :  containing  above  13,000 
which  he  published  at  his  own  expense,  in  French,  inhabitants.  It  had  formerly,  besides  the  cathe- 
and  soon  afier  revised  and  republished  Peter  dral,  three  collegiate  chapters:  which  have  been 
Martyr  De  Orbe  Novo.  After  five  years  resi-  suppressed.  The  Catholics  have  still,  however, 
dence  in  France  he  returned  to  England.  In  three  churches  and  two  monasteries ;  ihe  Lnthe- 
1589  he  published  his  Collection  of  Voyages,  in  rians  five  churches.  The  princi[»l  buildti^ 
one  vol.  folio,  which,  in  1598,  was  republished  besides  the  cathedral,  are  the  Jewish  synagogue; 
in  three.  In  1605  he  was  made  prebendary  of  the  ancient  palace,  now  converted  into  a 
Westminster,  which,  with  the  rectory  of  Wethe-  town-house ;  and  the  excise  ofiice.  There  are 
ringset,  was  the  summit  of  his  preferment  He  also  a  cathedral  school,  with  a  library ;  a  cabinet 
died  in  1 61 6.  He  was  a  faithful  historian.  His  of  natural  history ;  a  seminary  for  school-masten ; 
works,  besides  those  above  mentioned,  aie,  1.  A  and  a  school  for  midwifery;  worth  notice.  In 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries,  a  small  1784  a  literary  society  was  established  here,  from 
volume.  2.  The  Discoveries  of  the  WoHd,  from  which  several  publications  have  emanated.  Heie 
the  Original  to  the  year  1555^  written  in  the  are  several  small  manufectures  of  woollen,  linen 
Portugal  tongue  by  Antony  Galvano ;  corrected,  leather,  gloves,  paper,  wax,  and  cobalt.  A  re 
much  amended,  and  translated  into  English,  by  markable  diet  of^  the  German  empire  was  held 
Richard  Hakluyt.  3.  Vii^nia  richly  valued  by  here  in  1134.  Twenty-eight  miles  south-west 
the  Description  of  the  Main  Land  of  Florida,  her  of  Magdeburg,  and  sixty-two  south-east  of  Han- 
next  Neighbour,  &c.,  written  by  a  Portugal  gen-  over. 

tleman  of  Elvas,  and  translated  by  Richard  Hak-        HALCYON,  n. «.  &  adj.    Latin  Hal^o,    A 

luyt.    Besides  these,  he  left  several  MSS.  which  bird,  of  which  it  is  said  that  she  breeds  in  the 

were  printed  in  Purchases  collection.  sea,  and  that  there  is  always  a  calm  during  her 

HALy  in  local  names,  is  derived  like  td  from  incubation :  henoe  the  adjective  figuratively  sig- 

the  Sax.  |«alle,  i.  e.    a  hall,  a  palace.      In  nifies  placid,  quiet,  still,  peaceful. 
Gothic  alh  signifies  a  temple,  or  any  other  famous        g^^  ^^^^^  ,ogaei,  m  thew,  moOi  eveiy . 

building.  Bring  oil  to  (ire,  snow  to  their  colder  oaoods  ; 

H AL'BERD,  n.t.  }      Fr.  hakbardt,  halebar-  Renege,  affirm,  mnd  turn  their  iaUym  beaks 

Hal  BSBDiER,  n.  (.  S  dier ;  Dutch,   haUebarde,  With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  maiten^ 
from  harde  an  axe,  and  hale  a  court,  halberds 

being  the  common  weapons  of  guards.   A  battle-        When  great  Attgottas  made  war's  tempert  cca 

axe  fixed  to  a  long  pole.     Halberdier  one  who  is  Hii  Aoicyon  days  brought  Cmth  the  aita  of  peare. 
armed  with  a  halberd. 
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A^dit  on  anas  u  qdet  yon  ihall  b«,  attorney  general,,  and  Mr.  Selden,  took  moeh 

A»  Mtfuu  bwodim  on  m  Wint«r  n*.  Ayte.  notioe  of  mm.    During  the  ciyil  wan,  tie  waa 

No  nin  cut  asptct  atamal  Mnnttf  utd  kthgm  employed  in  his  practice  by  the  king's  party ; 

days  fnm  m  iaeompotant  and  putud  a  can*,  a*  tka  ,nd  was  appointed  by  the  parliament  one  of  ttie 

coartaat  ooom «<  th«  WB  in  th>  aqniaoctial  dida.  commissionera  to  treat  with  the  king.    AAerthe 

,,                 o      .                                *■"•'■  death  of  king  Charles  be  was  appointed  with  m- 

Halctoh.    SeeALCBOO.  reial  othen  to  consider  of  the  IWoimation  of  the 

Halcton  DATS,  in  antiqmty,  a  name  given  ,^^     j^  ^^^  y^  ,^  ^   ^^  ,^^  .j,^  ^ 

to  seren  days  before,  and  as  manjr  afta  th«  win-  ,^     ^j  ^„  ,^  appointed  one  of  the  instioes 

ter  solsuce;  when  the  halwo^  invited  by  the  ^jj^  common  pleasf  Upon  the  death  ofOUrer 

odmness  of  the  weather,  laid  her  Mgs  m  nesto  Ciomwell,  be  i«fosed  to  ^t  of  the  new  com- 

budt  m  the  rocks,  close  by  the  bnnk  of  the  sea.  ,oig^„^^^  )^  by  Richard  his  successor, 

Abont  this  tome  the  sea  u  genendly  calm,  and  arf  ,„,  returned  for  Gloucesterahire  in  the  pariia- 

''*^?^Pt'?*/J'?^  P"'*^        ^  ment  which  called  home  Charles  II.    Soon  after 

HALDlWL  (Jobn),  a  venr  eccentac  gnuw  he  ^  a^ie  lord  chief  baron  of  the  ewheqaer; 

of  the  eighteenth  century,  bom  m  Edmburgh  ^^,  j^^^^y^  ^  ^^^^  ^  knighthood,  tiU  lord 

about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth     He  was  one  chanceUor  Hyde,  sending  for  him  upon  business 

of  the  old  Covenantera,  commonly  ca^^  when  the  kinj  wis  at  h»  house,  sud,  "There  is 

romans,  and  adheaed  to  their  pnnciples,  both  re-  -our  majesto'i  modest  chief  baron;  upon  which 

hgious  and  political,  m  4eir  mort  ngid  form ;  ^  ,^  iaaipectedly  kniriited.    He  ^  one  of 

of  which  he  gave  «»•«»«««*»>{  pubhAfi«  various  ^  principal  judges  that  iat  in  Clifford's  Inn,  in 

pamphleU  in  support  of  ^m-    0^«"»e  *e  ordw  to  aSjurt  the  differences  between  landlord 

most  remarkable  wwentiUed  The  A^je  Tesb-  ^  tenant,  after  the  fire  of  London,  in  which  he 

mony  of  the  true  PresbytenaM  of  Scotland,  behaved  tJ  the  satisfcction  of  aU  parties  concem- 

againrt  the  late  uniurt  mvasion  by  Charles  pre-  ^     In  his  post  of  chief  baron  hTicted  with  in- 

tefrfedpniiceofN*^andWilhampretM|ded  Herible  int^ty.    He  dismissed  a  duke,   who 

duke  of  Cumbwland,  &c,  pabtahed  at  Edm-  ,,1,^^  to  s3e  to  him  a  cause  he  wa»  to  bring 

•"'If^'x'i^i'Jf'u'o    ?l1i?1''?'"  L'i*      K  before  him,  with  an  intimation  that  he  never  rll 

HALDE  (John  Baptist  Du),  a  iMned  Frem^  ^^  „  '        „,   ^vate  evidence.    Tbe  duke 

Jesuit,  born  at  Pans  m  1674.    He  was  wdl  complainedof  his  lideness  to  the  king,  who  told 

versed  m  ^latic  |Wg«phy,  «nd  cMopiled  a  bj,^^,  ^^   ^^y,,^  ^^  ^^,j  bave  used  him 

work  entiUedGrwidDescnptoonde  la  Chine  and  ^  ^^^^  kid  he  gone  to  soUdt  him  in   bis 

de  la  Tartane,  from  original  memop  of  the  Je-  ,^  j,^     j^  ^J-^  bis  circuits,  a  gentleman 

suitical  misnooanes,  in  4  vols,  folio.    He  w  who  had  a  trial  at  Ae  assises  senthim  a  buck  for 

Oao  concerned  in  a  coUechon  ^le^  begun  by  bi,  table.    When  judge  Hale  therefore  heard  his 


HALE,».o.l     Dut  kakmi  n.  kaUr.    To  „„  tiU  he  had  paid  him  for  his  buck.'    In  K 

HAtBa,  n. «.  <  drag  by  force,  or  puU  violenUy:  ,^  ^^  advancSl  to  be  lord  duef  justice  of  the 

""^".P..      "^  "^*              u   ^  ..      J  *  king's  bench;  but  about  four  yean  after  thU 

Git.  ddiganea  tikat  dm  mayasl  U  deUv«»d  from  p^^ion,  his  health  decUning,  he  resigned  his 

'i  li*.^^  ^h.Ate^S*..i««  nt  P«»»  «  February  lOTM,  and^died  in  Decem- 

Fly  to  vow  hooM  •  ^  ornament  to  the  bench  and  to  his  country, 
Tho  plebeian*  h»Te  got  yiox  feUow  tribune.  wrote,  1 .  An  Eway  on  the  GiaTitation  and  Non- 
Ami  AaX«  him  np  and  down.               8hakip§an.  gravitation  of  Fluid  Bodies.    2.  Observations 
My  third  comfort,  touching  the  Torricellian  Experiment    3.  Con- 
Starred  moct  nnlnckily.  b  fnm  my  bieaat  templations,  Moral  and   Divine.    4.  The  Life 
Htied  out  to  murder.                                   Id,  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  with  political  and  moral 
Thithm*  by  hmpy-fooced  fnriet  kaUi,  Reflections      5.  Observations  on  the  Principles 
At  certain  reTolntions^aU  the  damnMl  of  natural  Motion.    6.  The  primitive  Origination 
^ra  bmght.       .     .   ^          .  ^        "T^  ^  Mankind.    He  also  left  a  great  number  of 
Till,  amiatroo.  gravigr  -  ^^Jf^^^T^y^  ^  MSS.  in  Latin  and  English,  upon  various  sub- 
CS  Tl*                                         ^^  i«^5  «»*>??  which  are,his  PuSs  of  the  Crown, 
Wh^woild  not  be  diagosted  with  any  raereadoo,  in  •^Jl.P?"^^^  ^r  ^r.  EmWn  in  2  voU.  folio ; 
itielf  indifferent^  if  he  ahoald  with  bbwa  be  haUd  to  ^  *»«  Onpnal  Institution,  Power,  and  Junsdic- 
it  when  he  had  no  mind.                               Loek$.  tion,  of  Parliaments. 

In  all  the  tnmoltt  of  Rome,  though  the  people  pro-  HALES  (John),  an  English  theologian,  was 

ceeded  aometimea  to  pull  and  halt  one  another  aboiu,  born  at  Bath  in  1584,  and  educated  at  Corpus 

yet  no  blood  waa  drawn  'till  the  time  of  the  Otacchi*  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  de- 

&nA-  gree  of  B.D.    In  1605  be  was  elected  a  fellow 

Hale  (Sir  Matthew),  lord  chief  justice  of  the  of  Merton  College,  through  the  influence  of  the 

king's  bendi  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XL,  was  the  warden.  Sir  Henry  Saville,  whom  he  assisted  in 

son  of  Robert  Hale,  esq.,  a  barrister  of  Lincofai's  preparing  for  the  press  hu  edition  of  St.  Chry- 

Inn,  and  was  bom  in  1609.    He  was  educated  tostom.    In  1612  he  was  appointed  professor 

at  Oxford,  where  he  made  a  considerable  pro-  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  in  1613  was  made  a 

grass  in  learning ;  and,  applying  to  the  study  of  fellow  of  Eton.    In  1618  be  went  to  the  Hague, 

the  law,  entered  into  Lincoln*b  Inn.    Noy,  the  as  chaplain  to  the  English  ambassador,  Sir  Dud 
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1^  CaHetoo,  and  attended  the  synod  of  Doft,  stone  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  preservio; 
of  the  proceedings  of  which  be  wrote  an  able  meat  in  long  voyages ;  for  which  he  recired  Sir 
account.  These  debates  occasioned  his*  conTer-  Godfrey  Copley's  gold  medal.  In  1740  be  pul>- 
sion  from  Calvinism  to  Arminianism.  In  1639  lished  some  account  of  Experiments  and  Observa- 
he  was  made  a  canon  of  Windsor,  but  held  the  tionson  Mrs.  Stephens's  Medicines  for  dissolving 
office  only  till  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  the  Stone,  in  which  their  dissolvent  power  is  en- 
He  afterwards  remained  for  some  time  in  seciu-  quired  into  and  demonstrated.  In  1741  he  read 
sion,  and,  having  in  1645  been  deprived  of  his  before  the  society  an  account  of  a  ventilator,  for 
fellowship,  was  obliged  to  sell  his  library  to  ob-  conveying. fresh  air  into  mines,  hospitals,  prisons, 
tain  the  means  of  subsistence.  This  latter  cir-  and  the  close  parts  of  ships.  In  1743  he  read 
cumstance  however  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  before  the  society  a  description  of  a  method  of 
fact  of  his  having  made  considerable  bequests  in  conveying  liquors  into  the  abdomen  during  the 
his  will.  He  published  nothing  of  importance  operation  of  Tapping;  afterwards  printed  in 
during  his  life;  but  a  collection  of  his  writings  their  Transactions.  In  1745  he  published  some 
appealed  in  1659,  entitled  Golden  Remains  of  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Tax-water, 
the  ever-memorable  Mr.  John  Hales,  of  Eton  which  he  had  been  induced  to  make  by  the  pub- 
College,  4to.  lication  of  a  work  called  Siris,  in  which  Dr. 
Hales,  Lord.  See  Dalrymple.  Berkley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  had  recommended 
Hales  (Stephen),  D.D.  and  F.R.S.,  a  cele-  tar-water  as  a  universal  medicine.  In  1746  he 
brated  divine  and  philosopher,  bom  in  1677.  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  proposal 
In  1696  he  was  entered  at  Benet  College,  Cam-  for  bringing  small  passable  stones  soon,  and  with 
bridge;  admitted  a  fellow  in  1703,  and  became  ease,  out  of  the  bladder.  In  the  Gentleman's 
B.  D.  in  1711.  He  soon  discovered  a  genius  Magazine  for  July,  1747,  he  published  an  Ac- 
for  natural  philosophy.  Botany  was  his  first  study,  count  of  a  very  considerable  Improvement  of  a 
which  he  often  prbsecuted  among  Gogmagog  Back-heaver,  by  which  it  became  capable  of 
hills,  along  with  Dr.  Stukely.  He  likewise  stu-  clearing  com  of  the  very  small  grain,  seeds, 
died  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  anatomy ;  and  blacks,  smut-balls,  &c.,  to  such  perfection  as  to 
invented  a  curious  method  of  obtaining  a  repre-  .  make  it  fit  for  seed-corn.  In  1748  he  commu- 
sentation  of  the  lungs  in  lead.  Having  made  nicated  to  the  society  a  proposal  for  checking 
himself  acquainted  with  the  Newtonian  system,  the  progress  of  fires ;  with  two  memoirs,  one  on 
be  contrived  a  machine  for  showmg  the  pheno-  ventilators,  and  the  other  on  some  experiments 
mena  on  much  the  same  principles  witli  that  of  in  electricity.  All  these  papers  were  printed  in 
the  orrery,  afterwards  made  by  Mr.  Rowley,  the  Royal  Society's  Transactions.  In  1749  his 
About  1710  he  was  presented  to  the  perpetual  ventilators  were  fixed  in  the  Savoy  prison  ;  and 
cure  of  Teddington,  near  Twickenham ;  after-  the  benefit  was  so  great,  that  though  from  eighty 
wards  to  the  living  of  Porlock,  in  Somersetshire,  to  100  in  a  year  often  died  of  the  gaol  distemper 
which  he  exchanged  for  that  of  Faringdon,  in  before,  yet,  from  1749  to  1752  inclusive,  only 
Hampshire.  On  the  13th  of  March,  1718,  he  four  persons  died,  and,  of  those  four,  one  died 
was  elected  F.R.S.;  and  on  the  5 ih  of  March,  of  the  small-pox,  and  another  of  intempe- 
1719,  he  published  an  account  of  some  experi-  ranee.  In  1750  he  published  some  considera- 
ments  he  had  made  on  the  efiect  of  the  sun's  tions  on  the  causes  of  earthquakes ;  occasioned 
warmth  in  raising  the  sap  in  trees,  which  pro-  by  the  shocks  felt*  that  year  in  London;  and  ex- 
cored  him  the  thanks  of  the  society.  On  the  14th  hibited  an  examination  of  the  strength  of  several 
of  June,  1725,  he  exhibited  a  treatise  on  the  same  purging  waters,  especially  that  of  Jessop*s  well, 
subject,  which,  being  highly  applauded  by  the  Both  these  are  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
society,  he  enlarged  and  improved ;  and  in  April,  Transactions.  He  liad  now  been  several  years 
1727,  published  it  under  the  title  of  Vegetable  honored  with  the  friendship  of  Frederick  prince 
Statics.  This  work  he  dedicated  to  tlie  prince  of  Wales :  who  frequently  visited  him  at  Ted- 
of  Wales,  afterwards  king  George  II.;  and  he  dington.  Upon  that  prince's  death  in  1750  he 
was  the  same  year  chosen  one  of  the  council  of  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  princess  dowager, 
the  Royal  Society.  A  second  edition  of  this  work  In  1752  he  was  chosen  by  the  college  of  phy- 
was  published  in  17^1 ;  in  the  preface  to  which  sicians  to  preach  the  sermon  call^  Crowne's 
he  promised  a  sequel,  which  he  published  in  Lecture :  Dr.  W.  Crowne  having  left  a  legacy 
1733,  under  the  title  of  Statical  Essays,  &c.  In  for  a  sermon  to  be  annually  preached  on  *  the 
1732  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  trustees  for  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  displayed  in  the 
establishing  a  new  colony  in  Georgia.  On  the  formation  of  man.'  Dr.  Hales's  text  was  in  Job 
5th  of  July,  1733,  the  University  of  Oxford  xii.  12.  In  1753  Dr.  Hales  was  elected  a  mem- 
made  him  D.  D.,  although  he  had  been  educated  ber  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  This 
at  Cambridge.  In  1734  he  published,  anony-  year  he  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
roously,  A  friendly  Admonition  to  the  Drinkers  Farther  Considerations  about  the  best  Method 
of  Brandy  and  other  spirituous  Liquors ;  and  a  of  drawing  the  Foul  Air  out  of  the  Sick  Rooms 
Sermon  preached  at  St.  Bride's  before  the  rest  of  occasional  Army  Hospitals  and  Private  Houses 
of  the  trustees  for  establishing  the  colony  in  in  Town;  with  many  other  curious  particulars  on 
Georgia.  In  1739  he  printed  Philosophical  the  Use  of  Ventilators:  also  a  Description  of  a  Sea 
Experiments  on  Sea^water,  Corn,  Flesh,  and  Gauge,  which  he  invented  to  measure  unfethom- 
other  Substances,  8vo.  dedicated  to  the  lords  of  able'depths.  This  paper  he  had  drawn  up  aboat 
the  admiralty.  In  1739  he  also  exhibited  to  the  1732  or  1733  for  the  late  Colin  Campbell,  esq., 
society  an  account  of  some  experiments  towards  who  employed  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hawksbee  to 
the  discovery  of  medicines  for  dissolving  the  make  the  machine  it  describes,  whi^  nis  Uwd 
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m  various  depths,  and  answered  with  great  ex- 
actness, but  was  at  last  lost  near  Bermuda.  In 
1754  he  communicated  to  the  society  some  ex- 
periments for  keeping  water  and  fish  sweet  with 
lime-water ;  an  account  of  which  was  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  lie  conti- 
nued to  enrich  their  memoirs  with  many  useful 
articles  from  this  time  till  his  death,  particularly 
a  method  of  forwarding  the  distillation  of  fresh 
from  salt  water,  by  blowing  showers  of  fresh  air 
up  through  the  latter  during  the  operation.  Being 
nominated  by  king  George  XL  a  canon  of  Wind- 
sor, he  engaged  the  princess  t6  request  hb  ma- 
jesty to  recal  his  nomination.  He  died  at  Ted- 
dington,  1761,  aged  eighty-four;  and  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

HALESIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  and  dodecandria  class  of  plants: 
natural  order  eighteenth,  bicornes :  cal.  quadri- 
dentated,  superior :  cor.  quadrifid  :  the  •  nut 
quadrangular  and  dispermous. 

HALF,  n.  f .  &  adv.    ")      PI.  halves.    Saxon 


Half'blood,  n.  s. 
Half'blooded,  adj. 
Half'cap,  n.  9, 
Half'endeal,  n.  f. 
Half'faced,  adj. 
Half'hatched,  adj. 
Half'heard,  adj.  ' 
Half'moon,  n.  9. 
Halfpenny,  n.  t. 
Half'pike,  n.  f. 
Half'pint,  n.s. 
Half'scholar,  n. «. 
Half'szas-over, 
Half'sighted,  adj. 
Half'sphere,  n.  i. 
Half'strained,  adj. 
Half'sword,  n.  f. 
Half'wa Y,  adj.  &  adv. 
Half'wit,  n. ». 
Half'witted,  adj. 


healp.  Half  signifies 
an  exact  moiety,  one 
part  of  two,  an  equal 
part;  it  is  used  fre- 
quently in  composi- 
tion, to  signify  imper- 
fection, as  halt- 
blooded;  half-heard; 
half-scholar ;  half- 
>>witted,  &c. :  half- 
penny is  a  coin  of 
which  two  make  a 
penny.  Half-pint,  a 
measure  which  is  the 
fourth  part  of  a  quart. 
Half-seas-over  is  a  fin- 
miliar  phrase  to  de- 
scribe a  person  half 
drunk.  When  added 
to  any  word  denoting 


personal  qualities,  it  generally  notes  contempt: 
the  other  compounds  are  too  obvious  to  require 
a  minute  explanation.  This  word  in  some  in- 
stances has  a  plaral  signification  when  a  number 
is  divided.    Halfendeal,  Sax.  half  and  *&«!. 

An  half  acre  of  laod.  1  Sam.  xiv.  14. 

en  Monday  next,  at  quarter  night 


Shall  fall  a  rain,  and  that  ao  wild  and  wood 
That  halfwa  gret  waa  never  Noea  flood. 

Chaueer.  The  MHUm  TaU, 

I  croaehe  thea  from  eUea  and  from  wightea 
There  with  the  nighttpel  said  he,  anon,  rightea 
On  foure  hakcB  of  the  house  aboute. 
And  on  the  threawold  of  the  dore  withoate.      Id, 

Yeve  OS  a  bushel  whete,  or  malt,  or  reye, 
A  goddes  kichel,  or  a  tnppe  of  chese. 
Or  elles  what  yoa  list,  we  may  not  chese ; 
A  goddes  haifpetmjf,  or  a  masse  peny. 
Or  yeye  us  of  your  braun. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompneum  Tale. 

Proud  incroachii^  tyranny 
Bums  with  revenging  fire,  whose  hopeful  colours 
Advance  a  half'faced  sun,  striving  to  shine. 

With  certain  halfeapt  and  cold  moving  nods. 
They  fnwt  mo  into  saltnee.  LL 


This  same  half-faeed  fellow.  Shadow ;  givo  me  this 
man :  he  presents  no  mark  to  the  enemy :  the  foemaa 
may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge  of  a  penknife. 

Id. 

Bardolph  stole  a  lute-case,  bore  it  twelve  leagues, 
and  sold  it  for  three  halfpemee.  Id, 

I  thank  you ;  and  sure,  dear  friend,  my  thanks  are 
too  dear  of  a  halfpent^.  Id. 

The  let  alone  lies  not  in  vour  vood  will. 

-~Nor  in  thine,  lord. 

^Half-Hooded  fellow,  yes.  Id. 

There  shall  be  in  EngUna  seven  halfpemijf  loaree 
sold  for  a  penny.  Id, 

Many  might  go  to  heaven  with  half  the  labour  they 
ge  to  hell,  if  they  would  venlore  (heir  industry  the 
right  way.  Beis  Jontom. 

Well  chosen  friendship,  the  most  noble 

Of  riitues,  all  our  joys  makes  double. 

And  into  Aoioet  divides  our  trouble.         Deaham, 

See  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear. 
In  rhombs  and  wedges,  and  half-moont  and  wini^. 

Or  what  but  riches  is  there  known. 
Which  man  can  solely  call  his  own  ; 
In  which  no  creature  goes  his  half. 
Unless  it  be  to  squint  and  laugh  t       Badibraa. 
Had  the  land  selected  of  the  best. 
Half  had  come  hence,  and  let  the  world  provide  the 
reat.  Drydem, 

I  am  haif^eeoM  o'er  to  death  ; 
And,  since  I  must  die  once,  I  would  be  loth 
To  make  a  double  work  of  what's  half  finished. 

Id. 
I  go  with  love  and  fortune,  two  blind  guides^ 
To  lead  my  way  ;  half  loth,  and  Aa{f  consenting. 

Id. 
No  mortal  tongue  can  Aolf  the  beauty  tell ; 
For  none  but  hands  divine  could  work  so  weU. 

Id. 
He  cheats  for  halfpence,  and  he  dofib  his  coat 
To  save  a  farthing  in  a  ferry-boat.  Id, 

Which  shall  be  heir  of  the  two  male  twins,  who,  bj 
the  dissection  of  the  mother,  were  laid  open  to  tlyi 
world  ?  Whether  a  sister  by  the  half  blood  shsll  in- 
herit before  a  brother's  daughter  by  the  whole  blood  t 

Loehe. 
Of  our  manufacture  foreign  markets  took  off  one 
hiUf,  and  the  other  half  were  consumed  amongst  our- 
selves. Id, 

The  various  ways  of  paying  the  salute  with  th« 
half-pihe.  Toiler. 

The  council  is  made  up  half  ant  of  the  noble  fami- 
lies, and  half  out  of  the  plebeian.  Adduam. 

Half  the  misery  of  life  might  be  extinguished^ 
would  men  alleviate  the  general  ansa  by  mutual  com- 
passion. Id. 
Her  beauty  in  thy  softer  half 
Buried  and  lost,  she  ought  to  grieve.            Prior. 
Here,  thick  as  hailstones  pour, 
Tumipe,  and  half-hatched  eggs,  a  mingled  shower. 
Among  the  rabble  rain.                                        Chy. 

Natural  was  it  for  a  prince,  who  had  proposed  to 
himself  the  empire  of  the  world,  not  to  neglect  the  sea, 
the  halfoi  his  dominions.  Arbathaoi 

Not  added  years  on  years  my  taak  could  dose  , 
Back  to  thy  native  islands  mightest  thou  sail. 
And  leave  half-Aeard  the  melancholy  tale.        Peps. 

One  half-pimt  bottle  aerves  them  both  to  dine  ; 
And  is  at  once  their  vin^ar  and  wine.  Id, 

Never  admit  this  peinicioua  coin,  no,  not  so  much 
as  one  single  halfpeimsf,  Serijt. 

You  will  wonder  how  Wood  could  get  his  majesty's 
broad  seal  for  so  great  a  sum  of  bad  money,  and  that 
the  nobility  here  could  not  obtain  the  same  frivor,  and 
make  our  own  halfpemee  as  we  used  to  do.  Id, 
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W<   have   natty  kdf-§AiXmn  now  anUyc,  and     mouth.   It  has  munenms  bays  and  riTOS,  whidi 
theta  at  aiacfa  confatioa    and  oonsistency  ia  tha     rettder  it  accessible  from  the  sea. 


notaoQt  and  opauons  of  wma  paiaons.  Wmm.  The  town  of  Halifiut  is  situated  on  Ae  west 

HALIiETOS.    See  Falco.  side  of  a  spacious  bay  or  harbour  called  Chcbuo 

HAU-BEIGH,  first  dragoman,  or  interpreter  too,  where  1000  of  the  largest  ships  might  ridv 

at  the  grand  seignior^s  court  in  the  seventeenth  with  safety.    It  b  236  feet  above  the  levdl  of  th: 

century,  was  bom  ofChristian  parents  in  Poland;  sea;  and  is  laid  out  in  oblong  squares,  all  the 

but,  having  been  taken  by  the  Tartars  when  a  streets  being  at  right  angles.    The  town  and 

boy,  they  sold  him  to  the  Turks,  who  brought  suburbs  are  about  two  miles  in  length,  and 

him  up  in  their  religion  in  the  seraglio.    His  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.    At  the 

original  name  was  Bobowski.  He  learned  many  north  extremity  is  the  king*s  naval  y  ^,  supplied 

languages,  and  Sir  Paul  Ricaut  owns  he  was  with  stores  of  eveiy  kind.    The  hari.vur  is  open 

indebted  to  him  for  several  things,  which  he  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.    Hali&x  is  entrencned 

relates  in  his  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Em-  with  forts  of  timber.    The  conntiy  around  the 

pire.    He  held  a  great  correspondence  with  the  town  b  barren ;  but  the  imports  of  Ureat  Britain 

English,  and  intended  to  return  into  the  Chri3-  alone,    into   the  port,   amounted  in  1810  to 

tian  church,  but  died  in  1675,  before  he  could  £600,000.    It  is  forty  miles  south-west'  from 

accomplish  his  design.    Dr.  Hyde  published  his  Truro,  eigfa^-four  east  from  Annapolis  on  the 

book  Of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Turks,  their  Pilgrim-  bay  of  Fundy,  and  157  south-east  from  St.  Ann 

ages  to  Mecca,  &c.,  at  Oxford,  1691.    He  trans-  in  New  Brunswick.    Population  8000.    Some 

lated  the  catechism  of  the  church  of  England,  accounts  state  it  much  higher.  Loi^.  63°  35*  45' 

and  the  Bible,  into  the  Turkish  language.    The  W.,  lat  44''  44'  N. 

IVIS.  is  lodged  in  the  library  of  Leyden.    He        Halifax,  a  county  of  Virginia,  United  States, 

wrote  likewise  a  Turkish  grammar  and  diction-  bordering  on  the  state  of  North  Carolina.    It  is 

ary.  about   forty-two  miles  long,    and    thirty-nine 

HA'LIBUT,  n.t.    A  sort  of  fish.  broad. 

HALICARNASSUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a       Haufax,  one  of  the  middle  districts  of  North 

principal  town  of  Caria,  built  by  the  Argives,  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  state  of 

and  situated  between  two  bays,  the  Ceramicus  Virginia,  east  by  Edenton  district,  west  by  HiUs- 

and  Jasius.    It  was  anciently  called  Zephyra,  borough,  and  south  by  Newbem.    It  b  divided 

and  was  the  royal  residence  of  Mausolus.  into  seven  counties,  namely,  Northampton,  Uali- 

HAIJDOM,  n.  t.  palij  *M>m,  holy  judgment,  &x,  Martin,  Edgecomb,  Warren,  Franklin,  and 

or  pahs  and  dame,  for  lady.    Our  blessed  lady.  Nash. 

In  thb  sense  it  should  be  halidam.  Halifax,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  in  tlic 
By  my  hdUdomp  quoth  he,  above  dbtrict,  bounded  north  by  Northampton, 
Te  a  great  master  are  in  yonr  degree.  HMtrd,  south  by  Edgecomb,  east  by  Bertie,  and  west  by 
HALIFAX,  a  very  ancient,  populous,  and  Warren, 
flourishing  market  town  and  borough  of  England,        Ha  ltfax,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  county, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  famous  for  the  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  lioanoke,  and 
clothier  trade.    The  parish  contains  above  30,000  regularly  laid  out.    Seventy-five  miles  north- 
people,  and  b  above  thirty  miles  m  circura-  «wt  from  FayetteviUe,  and  255  west  by  south 
ference.  Besides  the  establbhed  church  at  Ilali-  ^om  Philadelphia. 

fax,  and  sixteen  meeting-houses,  it  has  twelve       HA'LIMASS,  n.  i .     palij  and  mass.     The 

chapels,  two  of  which  are  parochial.    The  prin-  feast  of  All-souls. 

cipal  articles  now  manufactured,  in  and  about  She  came  adorned  hither  like  eweet  May  ; 

Ilalifiuc,  are  shalloons,  plain  Russeb,  lastings       Sent  back  like  kaUmoM,  or  ihoitest  ^^y-^^ 
and  amens,  serges,  moreens,  tammies,  wildbores,  skaktpmrt, 

calamancoes,  &c.    For  the  convenience  of  the        HALIOTIS,  the  ear-shell,  a  genus  of  insects 

manufacturers,  there  has  been  erected  an  elegant  belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  testaciae.    Thb 

edifice  called  the  Piece  Hall ;  it  b  in  the  form  »  ^  animal  of  the  snail  kmd,  with  ait  open  shell 

of  an  oblong  square,  occupying  a  space  of  10,000  resembling  an  ear.    There  are  seven  species, 

square  yards,  having  315  dbtinct  rooms  for  the  distinguished  by  the  figure  of  their  shelb. 
lodgment  of  goods,  which  are  open  for  sales  once        HAUTUOUS,  ad}.    Lat.  Ao/ites.  Vaporous ; 

a  week.  The  weavers  of  the  surrounding  dbtrict  famous. 

bring  their  goods  undressed  to  thb  market.  The       ^«  "P***^  «>'  ^^«  ■•»o«pbe~ "of  »  peealiar thia 

inhabitants  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  •^  *«»««•  liquor,  mach  lighter  thaa  .pint  ofwwe. 

are  so  entirely  employed  in  these  roanu&tures,        t»  a  t  x  o  i    -n^*   i.  n       a^??!-. 

that  agricultuieb  We  minded.    Most  of  thei^       HALL,  n.i.    Sax.^;  Dut  Aatfc.    A  court 

provbions  are  brought  from  the  North  and  East  ^^  J'"^^  5-/  manor^ouse ;  so  called  because  in 

Ridings,  and  from  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Not-  '» ^^'^  J^^^  ^'"'^  f?'  *^.**"*°?V  7^  P"^*'^ 

tingh^shire,  and  Warwickshiii.    The  markets  ,«^"  ^^  a  corporation:  the  vesUbule,  or  first 

are  much  crowded.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  but  *"««  '^^  V*  *  °»a°non. 
irregularly  built.    Halifax  lies  16  miles  ii.  W.  ^'f'  .'J*** '  «•  *»»~;«  ^ 

of  Ueds,4^S.W  of  York,  and  1974  N.  N.  W.  ot  SlIL":^^.:^^^ ^.u... 

London.    It  sends  two  membera  to  Pariiament.  j^^  eke  tha  *afl  and  every  boora. 

Halifax,  a  county  of  the  province  of  Nova  Clkmter    HvmttfFmtm 

Scotia,  contatnioff  Halifiix,  the  capital,  the  town-  And  the  the  moete  tennceable  of  all, 

ships  of  Londonderry,  Truro,  Onslow,  Colches-       Hath  every  chamber  arrai<Hl,  and  hb  I^SL 
ter,  Lawrence,  Southampton,  Canso,  and  Tin-  Id,  The  CUrkn  Talc 
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Mia  is  the  nin  vf  ths  highe  htdk§  an  apartment :  and  in  the  hofiues  of  mtnisten  ol 

The  falling  of  the  tonree  end  of  the  welles  state,  magistrates^  &c^  is  the  place  where  ihey 

Upon  the  minoar  or  the  cerjx'nti^r.  desiuUch  business,  and  give  audience.     In  very 

Id. ,  Tke  hniyhiet  TaU.  magnificent  buildings,  where  the  hall  is  larger 

fhmt  light  we  see  is  baniBg  in  my  kaU,  jmd  loftier  than  ordinary,  and  placed  in  the  mid- 

^     ^  .    ,     ,      »«*V«w».  die  of  the  house,  it  is  called  a  saloon.    The 

Courtesy  «  •«>""  «<»»f  »  ^^^  J^  length  of  a  hall  should  be  at  least  twice  and  a 

r;?r^^of^;i:*"""^"'*^if^  H-SSlritsbr«^th;andinj^^ 

With  expedition  on  the  besdle  call,  times  its  breadth.  The  height  may  be  iwo-thirds 

To  sunmon  aU  the  company  to  the  AoO.      Omih,  of  the  breadth  ;  and,   if  made  with  an  arched 

Captain  Sentry,  my  master's  nephew,  has  taken  ceiling,  it  will  be  much  handsomer,  and  less  lia- 

DoeteMion  of  the  Aofl  hoose,  and  the  whole  estate.  Wc  to  accidents  by  fire.     In  this  case,  its  height 

AdStim,  is  found  by  diridtng  its  breadth  ii»to  six  parts, 

O  lost  too  soon  in  yonder  house  or  kaU,        Pope.  five  of  which  will  be  the  height  from  the  floor  to 

And  thus  they  wandered  foith  and  hand  in  hand,  -be  under  side  of  the  key  of  the  arch. 

Over  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  shells.  Hall,  or  Suabian  Hall,  a  fortified  town  of 
Glided  along  the  smooth  and  hardened  sand,  Wirtemberg,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  Jaxt, 
And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles  is  beautifully  situated  on  the   Kocher.      The 
Worked  by  the  storms,  yet  woriwd  as  It  were  town-house,  the  academy,  and  the  church  of  St. 
planned,  Michael,  are  worthy  of  notice.   .It  has  two  sub- 
In  hollow  haOM,  with  spany  roofa  and  c^ls,  ^^ .  ^^  5500  inhabitants,  chiefly  Lutherans, 
They  turned  to  i«st.                  Bytm.  Dam  Jmm.  ^y^^  ^^^^^  ^^eir  chief  means  of  support  from  the 
Hall  (John),  an  English  surgeon,  who  flou-  brine    springs,  which  produce  annually  from 
rished  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  at  Maid-  70,000  to  80,000  cwt  of  salt.    Here  was  con- 
stone  in  Kent    He  was  bom  in  1529,  and  pub-  eluded,  in  1610,  a  famous  conTcntion  or  union 
lished,  1.  A  Compendium  of  Anatomy ;  ana,  2.,  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire.    Foar- 
A  Collection  of  Hymns,  with  musical  notes,  in  teen  miles  east  of  Lowenslein,  and  thirty  north- 
1565:  besides  several  tracts  on  medicine  and  east  of  Stutgard.     Long.  9^  50'  £^  lat.  49^ 
surgery.  6  N. 

Hall  (John),  a  poet  of  distinguished  learning.       Hall  ik  Invtu  al,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  having 
bom  in  Durham,  in  1627,  and  educated  at  Cam-  a  celebrated  mint;  but  still  more  remarkable  for 
bridge     In   1646,  when  he  was  but  nineteen  its  salt  works,  which  produce  annually  above 
years  of  age,  he  published  his  Hors  Vacivse,  or  270,000  cwt  of  salt.     The  salt,  found  in  mines 
Essays ;  and  the  same  year  appeared  his  Poems,  about  four  miles  off*,  b  dissolved  in  large  pits ; 
He  translated  from  the  Greek,  Hierocles  upon  and  the  process  of  evaporation  takes  place  in  the 
the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras;  to  which  is  pre-  town.    Nine  miles  north-east  of  Insprack,  and 
fixed  an  account  of  the  translator  and  his  works,  forty-eight  north  of  Brixen. 
by  John  Davies  of  Kidwelly.    He  also  translated        HAIJLAND,    a   mountainous    province    of 
lioDginus,  and  died  in  1656,  aged  twenty-nine.  Sweden,  in  South  Gothland,  bounoed  by  West 
Hall  (Joseph),  an  eminent  English  prelate,  Gotfdand,  Smaland,  Scania,  and  the  Cattent 
bom  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  1574,  and  edu-  Its  superficial  extent  is  about  1465  square  miles, 
cated  at  Cambridge.    He  became  professor  of  and  its  population  73,600.     It  is  covered  by 
rhetoric  in  that  university,  and  was  made  rector  large  woods  of  oak  and  birch, 
of  Halsted,  prebendary  of  Wolverhampton,  dean       HALLE,  a  large  town  of  Prussia,  in  Saxony, 
of  Worcester,  bishop  of  Exeter,  ana  lastly  of  govemmentofMerseburg,  standing  on  both  sides 
Norwich.    Hb  worxs  testify  his  zeal  against  of  the  Saale,  over  which  it  has  five  bridges.     It 
popery,  and  are  much  esteemed.    In  July  1616  is  an  irregular  square,  having  several  suburbs  ; 
tie  attended  lord  Doncaster  into  France,  and  of    which  two,   Glaucha  and  Neumarkt,  are, 
upon  his  return  was  appointed  by  king  James  strictly  speaking,  separate  towns.    The  popula- 
one  of  the  divines  who  should  attend  him  into  tion,  including  these,  amounts  to  25,000.     Here 
Scotland.    In  1618  he  was  sent  to  the  synod  of  a  military  academy  of  ancient  date  ¥ras  converted 
Dort,  and  appointed  to  preach  a  Latin  sermon  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  in  1699,  into  a  univer- 
before  that  Assembly.    Being  obliged  to  return  sity,  which  has  always  maintained  a  high  reputa- 
before  the  synod  broke  up,  on  account  of  his  tion.  In  the  Glaucha  is  the  orphan  hospital,  and 
health,  he  was  by  the  states  presented  with  a  Canstein*s  establishment  for  printing,  erected  in 
gold  medal.  He  wrote,  1.  Miscellaneous  Epistles;  1712:  this  is  said  to  have  produced  since  that 
2.  Mundus  alter  et  idem ;  3.  A  Just  Censnre  of  time  nearly  1,000,000  of  New  Testaments,  and 
Travellers;  4.  The  Christian  Seneca;  5.  Satires,  2,000,000  of    Bibles.     Here  are  two  public 
in  six  books ;  6.  A  Century  of  Meditations ;  and  libraries.    Among  the  minor  establbhments  are 
many  other  works,  which,  besides  the  satires,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  and  mechanics,  and 
make  5  vols.    He  died  in  1656.  an  apothecaries*  hall.    Halle  has  given  birth  to  a 
Hall,  in  architecture.     Vitrovius  mentions  great  number  of  men  of  eminence,  as  Hoffmann, 
three  kinds  of  halb;  the  tetrastyle,  with  four  Unze,  Michaelis,  Nemeier,  and  Handel.      It 
columns  supporting  tiie  platform  or  ceiling;  the  contains  several  buildings  which,  if  not  splendid, 
Corinthian,  with  columns  all  round  let  into  the  are  remarkable— «uch  as  the  red  tower,  which 
wall,  and  vaulted  over;  and  the  Egyptian,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  260  feet,  the  church  of  St. 
had  a  peristyle  of  insulated  Corinuiian  columns,  Ulrick,  and  the  hotel  de  ville, which  contains  the 
bearing  a  second  order  with  a  ceiling.    The  hall  hospital.    Of  its  castle  only  one  wing  now  re- 
is  properly  the  finest  as  well  as  first  member  of  mains,  used  as  a  Calvinist  church.   Tlic  Luther- 
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xa»  have  here  seven  parish  churches,  and  tbe  year  he  began  to  'study  medicine  at  Tabingeu, 

Jews    a    synaffogue.     The  |  inhabitants    have  underDuvemoy  and  Camerarius;  and  continued 

manufactures  of  woollens,  stockings,  silk,  leather,  there  for  two  years,  when  the  great  reputation  of 

buttons,  hardware,  &c.;  but  the  principal  is  that  Boerhaave  drew  him  to  Leyden.     Ruysch  was 

of  starch.    In  a  valley  between  the  town  and  the  also  still  alive,  and  Albinos  was  rising  into  fame. 

Saale  is  a  celebrated^  salt  spring,  whose  annual  Animated  by  such  examples,  be  spent  all  the 

produce  is  4000  tons:  on  the  other  side  of  the  day  and  great  part  of  the  night  in  tue  most  io- 

river  is  another,  wrought  by  the  government,  tense  study ;  and  the  proficiency  which  he  made 

which  produces  nearly  12,000  tons  more.    PiW  gained  him  the  unitersal  esteem  both  of  his 

coal  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  teachers  and  fellow  students.    From  UoUand,  in 

Halle,  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  was  1727,  he    came    to   England,  where    be  was 

the  scene  of  an  obstinate  conflict  between  the  honored  with  the  friendship  of  Douglas,  Cbesel- 

Prussians    and     French.      Twenty-two    miles  den,  and  Sir  Uan^  Sloane,  P.  R.  S.      He  next 

south-east  of  Eisleben,  twenty-two  south-west  of  went  to  France ;  where,  under  Winslow  and  Le 

Dessau,  and  fifty-six  south  by  east  of  Msu;de^  Dran,  he  had  new  opportunities  of  prosecuting 

burg.  the  study  of  anatomy.    But  his  zeal  was  greater 

HALLEIN,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  on  than  popular  prejudice,  even  in  the  enlightened 
the  Saize,  belonging  to  Austria.  It  has  manufac-  city  of  Paris,  could  tolerate.  An  information 
lures  of  needles  and  cotton ;  and  the  salt  works,  being  lodged  again.st  htm  for  dissecting  dead 
which  are  carried  on  on  account  of  the  govern-  bodies,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  ce- 
ment, are  of  great  importance :  the  quantity  treat  to  Basil,  where  be  became  pupil  to  the  oe- 
yearly  sold  being  from  13,000  to  15,000  tons,  lebrated  Bemouilli.  Thus  improved  by  tlie 
worth  about  £120,000  sterling,  of  which  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  that  period,  and 
half  is  said  to  be  clear  profit.  The  salt  is  endued  with  uncommon  natural  abilities,  he 
found  in  masses  in  the  interior  of  a  mountain  returned  to  Bern  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  ^^re 
called  Dumberg,  about  four  miles  from  the  he  stood  candidate  first  for  the  office  of  physician 
town.  to  an  hospital,  and  afterwards  for  a  professor- 

HALLELUJAH,  n.  i.    Heb.  n^ybhn,  praise  sl»>P-     ^^^  be  was  disapoointed  in  both  ;  and  it 

ye  the  Lord.    A  song  of  thanksgiving.  ^^^  e^en  with  difficulty  that  he  obtained  the  ap- 

Then  shall  thy  sainU  pointment  of  keeper  of  a  public  library  at  Bern. 

U&fained  hoMiflalu  to  Thee  ting.  This,  though  by  no  means  suited  to  his  great 

Hymna  of  high  praise.                               Hilton.  abilities,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for  that 

Singing  those  devout  hymns  and  heavenly  anthems,  extensive  reading  by  which  he  has  been  so  justly 

■n  which  the  church  militant  seems  ambitions  to  ema-  distinguished.     The  neglect  of  his  merit  neither 

late  the  trinmphant,  and  echo  back  the  aolemn  praises  diminished  his  aidor  for  medical  pursuits,  nor 

and  kaUel^^ahi  of  the  celestial  choiim.             BoyU.  detracted  from  his  reputation  at  home  or  abroad. 

Hallelujah,  or  Allelujah,  is  a  term  of  Soon  after  he  was  nominated  a  professor  in  the 
rejoicing,  first  introduced  from  the  Jewish  into  univezsity  of  Gottingen,  by  king  George  II.  The 
the  Christian  church,  by  St  Jerome.  It  occurs  duties  of  this  important  office  he  discharged,  witii 
in  several  of  the  Psalms,  particularly  from  Ps.  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  public, 
cxlv.  to  cl.  For  a  considerable  time  it  was  only  for  seventeen  years.  Nor  was  it  long  necessary 
used  once  a  year  i^  the  Latin  church,  viz.  at  for  him,  in  this  arduous  undertaking,  to  labor 
Easter ;  but  in  the  Greek  church  it  was  much  alone.  The  example  of  the  preceptor  was  fol- 
more  firequent.  St.  Jerome  mentions  its  being  lowed  by  his  pupils.  Zinn,  Zimmerman,  Cal- 
sung  at  the  interments  of  the  dead,  which  still  dani,  and  many  others,  labored  to  prosecute  and 
continues  in  that  church,  and  on  some  occasions  to  perfect  the  discoveries  of  their  great  master, 
in  Lent.  Gregory  the  Great  appointed  it  to  be  Nor  were  the  labors  of  Dr.  Haller,  during  his  re- 
sung  all  the  year  round  in  the  Latin  church,  sidence  at  Gottingen,  confined  to  one  derart- 
which  raised  some  complaints  against  him ;  as  ment  of  science.  To  him  the  Anatomical  The- 
introducing  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church  atre,  the  School  of  Midwifery,  the  Chimrgical 
into  the  Roman.  But  he  excused  himself  by  as-  Society,  and  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Got- 
serting  that  it  had  been  the  ancient  usage  of  tingen,  owe  their  origin.  Such  distinguished 
Rome,  and  introduced  under  pope  Damasus.  merit  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  a  suitable  re- 

HALLER  (Albert  Van),  an  eminent  physi-  ward.     King  George  II.  not  only  honored  him 

cian,  born  at  Bern  on  the  16th  of  October,  1708.  with  every  mark  of  attention  himself,  but  pro- 

He  very  early  showed  a  great  genius  for  litem-  cured  him  letters  of  nobility  from  the  emperor, 

ture ;  and  his  progress  in  his  studies  was  rapid  On  the  death  of  Dillenius  he  bad  aii  offer  of  the 

almost  beyond  belief.      When    other  children  professorship  of  botany  at  Oxford ;  the  states  oi 

were  beginning  only  to  read  he  was  studying  ifoUand  invited  him  to  the  chair  of  the  younger 

Bayle  and  Moreri;  and  at  nine  he  was  able  to  Albinus,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  anxious 

translate  Greek,  and  beginning  to  study  Hebrew,  that  he  should  be  the  successor  of  Maupertuis  at 

His  education  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Berlin.  Marshal  Keith  wrote  to  him  in  the  name 

his  father,  when  he  was  in  his  thirteenth  year,  of  his  sovereign,  offering  hmi  the  chancellorship 

After  this  he  was  sent  to  the  public  school  at  of  th^  university  of  Halle.   Count  Orlow  invited 

Bern,  where  he  was  not  only  distinguished  for  him  to  Russia,  in  the  name  of  the  empress,  offer- 

his  knowledge  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  for  inc^  him  a  distinguished  place  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

his  poetical  genius.     His  poetical  essays,  pub-  The  kinf  -'  Sweden  conferred  on  biro  an  unso- 

lished  in  the  German  language,  were  read  and  licitea  nonor,  by  raising  him  to  the  rank  of  knight 

admired  throughout  the  empire.   In  his  sixteenth  of  tne  polar  stpr ;  and  the  emperor  of  Germany 
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hoBored  bim  with  a  personal  visit.  He  continued,  Having  had  the  lieutenant  tried  and  cashiered, 
however,  at  Gottingen,  anxious  to  extend  the  rising  he  sailed  a  second  time  in  September  following, 
hme  of  that  medic^  school.  But,  after  seventeen  with  the  same  ship  and  another  of  less  bulk,  ok 
years  -esidence,  an  ill  state  of  health  rendering  which  he  bad  also  the  command.  He  now 
him  less  fit  for  the  important  office  which  h«  traversed  the  vast  Atlantic  from  one  hemisphere 
held,  he  obtained  permission  from  the  regency  to  the  other  as  far  as  the  ice  would  permit  him : 
of  Hanover  to  return  to  Bern.  His  fellow  citi-  and  having  made  observations  at  St.  Helena, 
sens  were  now  as  sensible  as  others  of  hb  supe-  Brasil,  Cape  Verd,  Barbadoes,  the  Madeiras, 
rior  merit.  A  pension  was  settled  upon  him  for  the  Canaries,  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  many 
life,  and  he  was  elected  into  the  most  important  other  latitudes,  arrived  in  September  1700;  and 
.offices  in  the  state.  He  was  the  first  president,  published  a  general  chart,  in  1701,  showing  at 
as  well  as  the  great  promoter,  of  the  (Economical  one  view  the  variation  of  the  compass  in  all 
Society  at  Bern ;  and  may  be  considered  as  the  those  places.  Captain  Halley  had  been  at  home 
founder  of  the  Orphan  Hospital  there.  He  con-  little  more  than  half  a  year,  when  he  was  sent 
tinned  to  write  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  by  the  king,  to  observe  the  course  of  the  tides, 
death,  which  happened  in  his  seventieth  year,  with  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  principal 
on  the  12th  of  December,  1777.  •  His  Elem^nta  head-lands  in  the  British  channel ;  which  having 
Physiologia  and  Bibliotheca  Medicine  afford  executed,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  he  published  a 
undeniable  proofs  of  his  penetrating  genius  and  large  map  of  the  chanfiel.  Soon  after  the  em- 
solid  judgment.  But  he  was  not  more  distin-  peror  of  Germany  resolving  to  make  a  conve- 
guished  as  a  philosopher  than  beloved  as  a  man ;  nient  harbour  for  shipping  in  the  Adriatic,  cap- 
and  not  more  eminent  for  his  improvement  in  tain  Halley  was  sent  by  queen  Anne  to  view  the 
every  department  of  medical  science,  than  for  his  two  ports  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  He  em- 
piety  to  God,  and  benevolence  to  mankind.  barked  on  the  22nd  of  November  1702 ;  passed 

HALLERIA,  in  botany,  African  fly-honey-  over  to  Holland ;  and,  going  through  Germary 

suckle,  a  genus  of  the  angiospermia  order,  and  to  Vienne,  he  proceeded   to   Istria ;   but  the 

didynamiaclass  of  plants;  natural  order  fortieth,  Dutch  opposing  the  design  it  was  laid  aside, 

personats :  cal.  tnfid :  cor.  quadrifid;  the  fila-  The  emperor  made  him  a  present  of  a  rich  dia- 

ments  longer  than  the  corolla;  the  berry  inferior  mond  ring  from  his  finger,  and  honored,  him 

and  bilocular. .   Species  two  only ;  natives  of  the  with  a  letter  of  recommendation,  written  with 

Cape.  his  own  hand,  to  queen  Anue.    Soon  after  his 

HALLEY  (Dr.  Edmund),  an  eminent  astro-  'Ctum,  he  was  sent  again  on  the  same  business ; 

nomer,  was  the  only   son  of  a  soap-boiler  in  when  passingthrough  Hanover,  he  supped  with  the 

London,  and  was  bom  in  1656.    He  first  studied  electoral  prince,  afterwards  king  George  L,  and 

the  languages  and  sciences,  but  at  length  de-  his  sister  the  queen  of  Prussia.    On  his  arrival 

voted  himself  entirely  to  astronomy.     In  1676  at  Vienne,  he  was  the  same  evening  presented 

he  went  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena  to  complete  to  the  eraperor,vivho  sent  his  chief  engineer  to 

the  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  by  the  addition  of  attend  him  to  Istria,  where  they  repaired  and 

those  which  lie  near  the  south  pole ;  and  having  added  new  Fortifications  to  those   ot    Trieste. 

delineated  a  planisphere,  on  which  he  laid  them  Mr.  Halley  returned  to  England  in  1V03 ;  was 

all  down  in  their  exact  places,  he  returned  to  made  professor  of  geometry   in  the  university 

England   in  1678.     In   1680  he   took  a  tour  of  Oxford,   and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

through  Europe,  accompanied  by  the  celebrated  He  was  scarcely  settled  at  Oxford,  when  he  began 

Mr.  Nelson.     Between  Calais  and  Paris  he  ob-  to  translate  into  Latin,  from  the  Arabic,  Apol- 

tained  a  view  of  the  famous  comet  in  its  return  loniusDeSectioneRationis;  and  to  restore  Apollo- 

from  the  sun.    He  had  in  November  before  seen  nius*s  books  De  Sectione  Spatii,  from  the  account 

it  in  its  descent ;  and  now  hastened  to  complete  given  of  them  by  Pappius ;  and  he  published  the 

his  observations  upon  it  ftxtm  the  royal  observa-  whole  work  in  1706.    Afterwards  he  had  a  share 

tory  of  France     His  design  in  this  part  of  his  m  preparing  for  the  press  Apollonius's  Conies, 

tour  was  to  setde  a  correspondence  between  the  ana  ventured  to  supply  the  whole  eighth  book, 

royal  astronomers  of  Greenwich  and  Paris;  and  the  original  of  which  is  lost.    He  likewise  added 

to  improve  himself  under  the  great  Cassini.    He  Serenus  on  the  section  of  the  cylinder  and  cone, 

went  thence  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  great  part  printed  from  the  original  Greek,  with  a  Latin 

of  1681 ;  but  he  soon  after  returned  to  England,  translation,  and  published  the  whole  in  folio.  In 

In  1683  he  published  his  Theory  of  the  Variar  1713  he  was  maae  secretary  of  the  Royal  So- 

tion  of  the  Magnetical  Compass ;  in  which  he  ciety ;   in  1720  king's  astronomer  at  the  royal 

supposes  the  globe  to  be  a  great  magnet,  with  four  observatory  at  Greenwich;    and,  in   1729,   a 

magnetical  poles,  or  points  ofattraction;  but  after-  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 

wards,  thinking  that  this  theory  was  liable  to  He  died  at  Greenwich  in  1742.    His  principal 

great  exceptions,  he  procured  an  application  to  works  are,  1.  Catalogus  Stellarum  Australium. 

be  made  to  king  William,  who  appointed  him  2.  Tabuls  Astronomicae.    3.  An  Abridgment  of 

commander  of  the  Paramour  Pink,  with  orders  the  Astronomy  of  Comets,  &c. 
to  seek  by  observations  the  discovery  of  the        HALLIARDS,  corrupted  from  haul  and  yard, 

rule  of  variations,  and  to  lay  down  the  longitudes  the  ropes  or  tackles  usually  employed  to  hoist  or 

and   latitudes  of  his  majesty's   settlements   in  lower  any  sail  upon  its  respective  mast  or  stay 

America.     He  set  out  on  this  attempt  on  the  SccJears. 

24th  of  November  1698 ;  but  having  crossed         HALLIFAX   (Samuel),  a  learned   English 

the  line  his  ^len  grew  sickly;  and,  his  lieutenant  bishop,  born  at  Chesterfield,  in  1730,  and  edu- 

mutinying,  he  returned   home  in  June    1699.  cated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  regi  us  pro fes- 
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8or  of  civil  law.  In  1781  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Gloucester,  and  1789  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
He  published  an  Analysis  of  Civil  Law,  and 
Sermons  on  the  Prophecies.  He  died  in  1790, 
aged  sixty. 

HALLOO,  interj.,  v.  a.,  &  v.  n.  The  original 
of  this  word  is  controverted ;  some  imagine  it 
corrupted  from  d  lui^  to  him  I  others  from  aUottif 
let  us  go  1  and  Skinner  from  /uUer,  to  draw.-*- 
Johnsou.  A  word  of  encouragement  when  dogs 
are  let  loose  on  their  game.  Fr.  haier  det  ckient. 
To  cry  aloud,  either  in  contempt  or  by  way  of 
cheering  and  encouragement ;  to  cry  after  dogs, 
or  hounds;  to  chase  with  shouts. 

If  I  fly,  Maidos, 
HaUoo  me  like  a  bare.  •    Bhdktpeam* 

When  we  have  fovnd  the  king,  he  that  fint  lights 
on  hiniy 
HaiUoo  the  other.  Id.  King  Lmr, 

A  cry  more  tuneable 
Wae  never  haUooed  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn. 

SIbaJkitpeor*. 
Country  folks  hattooed  and  hooted  alter  me,  at  the 
arrantent  coward  that  erer  shewed  his  thoulden  to  his 
enemy.  Sid^ejf, 

Some  popalar  chief. 
More  noisy  than  the  rest,  bat  cries  haOoo, 
And,  in  a  trice,  the  bellowing  herd  come  out. 

If,  whilst  a  boy.  Jack  ran  from  school. 
Fond  of  his  hnnting-hom  and  pole, 
Tbmigh  goat  and  age  his  speed  detain. 
Old  John  haUooa  his  hoonds  again.  Prior^ 

To  HA'LLOW,  V.  a.  Sax.  I^alstan,  |a1is,  holy. 
To  consecrate ;  to  make  holy ;  to  reverence  as 
holy,  thus  we  say  'hallowed  be  thy  name.' 

When  we  sanctify  or  haikm  churches,  it  is  only  to 
testify  that  we  make  them  places  of  publick  resort ; 
that  we  invest  Ood  himsfjf  with  them,  and  that  we 
sever  them  from  common  uses.  Hooker, 

It  cannot  be  endured  to  hear  a  man  profess  that  hfi 
putteth  fire  to  his  neighbour's  house,  but  yet  so  hal- 
ImMih  the  same  with  prayer,  that  he  hopeth  it  shall 
aotbun.  U, 


Wi  Cade  thai  I've  dun,  that  monstroiu  tnicor 
Sword,  I  wUl  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed. 
And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb,  when  I  am  dead. 


My  prayers 
Are  not  words  duly  hallowed,  nor  my  wish 
More  worth  than  vanitiee  ;  yet  prayers  and 
Are  all  I  can  retain.  Id. 


^  vni. 

Ood,  from  woik 
Now  resting,  blessed  and  hallowed  the  seventh  day. 
As  resting  on  that  day  from  all  his  works. 
But  not  in  sflenee  holy  kept.  MiUem. 

Then  banished  fsttb  shall  once  again  return. 
And  vestal  fires  in  hallowed  temples  bum. 

Drydem. 

No  satyr  lurks  within  this  AoOoised  ground  ; 
But  nymphs  and  heroines,  kings  and  gods  abooad. 


But,  swain  foisworo !  whoe'er  thou  ait. 
This  haUewed  spot  forbear  ; 
Remember  Colin's  dreadful  fate. 
And  fear  to  meet  him  there. 

TicheL  CWm  and  Ltuy. 

The  Sabbath  comes,  a  day  of  Messed  rest ; 
What  haOowi  it  upon  this  Christian  share  ? 
Lo !  it  is  sacred  to  a  solemn  feast. 

Bjfrm.  ChOde  Handd, 

HALLUCINATION,  11.  f.  IjA,  ha!lucmai\o. 
Error;  blunder;  mistake;  folly. 

A  wasting  of  flesh,  without  cause,  is  frequeaUy 
termed  a  bewitched  disease ;  but  qaestiooleas  a  mere 
AatfMomaliM  of  the  vulgar.  Harte$, 

This  must  have  been  the  haOemwHom  off  the  trui- 
seriber,  who  probably  mistook  the  dash  of  the  I  for 
aT. 


HALM,  fi.s.  Sax.  f^ealm.  Straw:  pro- 
nounced IIawm  ;  which  see. 

HALMOTE,  or  Ha li mote,  is  the  same  with 
Court  Baron,  the  word  implying  a  meetin?  of 
the  tenants  of  the  same  hall  or  manor.  The 
name  is  still  retained  at  Luston,  and  other  placi-s 
in  Herefordshire.    See  Court. 
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